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CHAPTERS   ON    GHOSTCRAFT : 

COMPRISING    SOME    ACCOUNT  OF  THE   LIFE  AND  REVELATIONS  OP  MADAME  HAUFFE, 

THE   CELEBRATED    WIRTEMBERG   GHOST-SEERESS.  * 


IN  TWO  PARTS  :    PART  1. 


CHAP.    I. TRIUMPH   OF    8UPERNATURALISM. 


Beneath,  spectacled  reader,  thou  hast 
the  tituli,  by  no  means  clari  et  venera- 
biles f  but  contrariwise  mystical  and  mo- 
dem, of  a  few  of  those  world-renowned 
works  whichmay  be  said  toconstitute  the 
classics  of  German  Supematuralism. 
Thou  art  already  aware  that  the  all- 
important  question  of  Ghosts  or  No- 
ghosts  is  one  which  has  been  severely 
agitated  in  Germany ;  but  peradven- 
ture  mayest  not  know  that  the  Pro- 
ghastial  party  are  to  be  considered  as 
havinf^:  already  conquered.  Be  it  our 
agreeable  duty,  then,  to  state  so  much 
to  thee,  and  to  assure  thee  that,  hu- 
manly speaking,  it  is  the  Bank  of  Vi- 


enna to  a  sixpenny  song-book  that  in 
another  decade  of  years  the  Credulist 
— we  say  the  Credulist — clique  will 
not  be  left  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Heed 
not,  if  it  be  thy  misfortune  to  hear 
them,  those  gabblers  who,  because, 
forsooth,  a  scantling  of  this  clique 
(some  dozenth  of  the  integer,  or 
whole  number)  are  men  of  a  certain 
scientific  celebrity,  would  augur  great 
things  therefore.  The  Powers  of  Sci- 
ence have  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  Powers  of  Hades,  and  are 
found  wofully  wanting:  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  also,  stands  convicted  of  utter 
insignificance  by  a   comparison  with 
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HoAnrcs  with  respect  to  the  Innrr  Life  of  Man,  and  the  intimate  wnrlcings  of  a  Ohoetworld  on  our 
Ghibc.  By  Justinas  KeriMr,  H.D*,  Chit* f  OfflrJmt  Physidan  at  Weinsberg,  Wirtemberg.  Thitd  Edi. 
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that  formidable  array  of  "  black  spirits 
and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,*' 
which,  issuing  forth  in  this  mysterious 
nineteenth  century  from  their  dim 
subterranean  crypts  and  caverns,  and 
thronging  Saxony  this  way  and  that, 
do  almost  appear  to  realise  the  Vision 
of  Locusts  beheld  by  St.  John  when 
the  Angel  opened  the  Infernal  Gates, 
«— '*  and  the  air  was  darkened  with  the 
smoke  of  the  pit.**  No,  four-eyed 
friend,  the  Anti-ghostialists  are  fallen : 
the  fine  principle  of  retributive  justice 
is  at  work  among  them ;  and  forasmuch 
as  they  have  wilfully  turned  away  from 
their  doors  every  other  description  of 
ghost,  therefore  there  abides  no  more 
with  any  of  them  even  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  victory.  The  eclipse  of  ge- 
nerations is  passing  from  tlie  fair  face 


of  Truth,  and  men  open  their  eyes  to 
the  light ;  they  are  ngain  standing  on 
the  ancient  ways,  }\gain  turning  into 
the  old  ghost-haunted  paths  trodden 
by  their  forefathers.  Yea,  and  were 
the  bosoms  of  those  who  still  seek  to 
oppose  the  movement  accessible  to  one 
feeling  of  natural  shame,  they  would 
now  go  forth  and,  like  the  Ninevites  at 
the  preliching  of  Jonah,  do  public  pe- 
nance in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  find 
that  afler  a  century  and  a  half  of  bit- 
terest battle  on  their  part,  armed  as 
they  were  with  all  the  weapons  which 
the  magazines  of  Materialism  could 
furnish  (including  of  course  the  pick- 
axes of  Geology),  it  is  to  this  com- 
plexion that  the  face  of  things  has 
come  at  length,  and  that  too  m  the 
most  intellectual  country  in  Europe. 


CHAP.    II. — INSIONIPICANCE    OF   THE   CREDaUSTS. 


Thou  mayest  remark,  spectacled  rea- 
der,  that  the  above-named  works  are 
exclusively  on  the  rational  side  of  the 

Suestion.  If  it  gladden  thee  to  observe 
iisy  we  can  acquaint  thee,  for  thy  fur- 
ther delectation,  that  the  only  publica- 
tions on  the  opposite  side  have  been 
some  newspaper  and  literary-gazette 
Critiques,  and  a  few  rubbishy  pamph- 
lets and  twaddlesome  duodecimos ; 
which  latter,  moreover,  though  still  on 
the  booksellers*  shelves,  arc  duly  look- 
ing trunk-shopwards  with  undeniable 
steadfastness.  Indeed,  the  great  body 
of  the  Credulist  lucubrators  are  mere 
sixth-rate  Grubstreeters  of  Leipsic  and 
Stutgard ;  persons  of  whom  few  think 


any  thing 'but  the  very  smallest  beer 
brewable.  And  we  are  of  opinion, 
that,  in  stooping  to  notice  the  drirel 
of  these  poor  people  at  all,  Kemer  and 
Eschenmayer  have  been  wanting  in  the 
respect  due  to  their  own  doctorial  and 
professorial  dignity  ;  have  also  rather 
perhaps  retarded  the  final  triumph  of 
the  good  cause.  These  mistakes  are 
impolitic ;  should  not  occur ;  never 
answer.  Truth  gains  nothing  by  de- 
scending from  her  lofty  niche  in  the 
Great  universal  Temple  to  hold  a 
wrangle  in  some  common  market- 
place with  basket-wenches  and  wheel- 
Darrow-drivcrs. 


CHAP.    IIL^CREED   OF   THE   CREDUUSTS. 


Nevertheless,  as  a  mark  worthy  illus- 
tration of  the  lengths  to  which  human 
credulity  can  go,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
for  us  here  in  Dublin  (where  Credul- 
ism  is  in  fiiU  blast)  to  state  what  the 
anti-ghostial  creed  of  the  Credulists  is ; 
especially  as  we  shall  thus,  further- 
more, vindicate  ourself  from  the  im- 
putation (if  peradventure  such  be  cast 
at  us)  of  having  wrongfully  disparaged 


absent  adversaries.  Thus,  then,  the 
Credulists  believe:  That  all  ghost- 
appearances  are  explicable  on  one  of 
the  following  principles,  to  wit.  First : 
the  principle  that  thoroughly-honest 
men  are  knaves,  and  men  of  largest 
intelligence  idiots  ;*  Secondly :  the 
principle  of  Subjectivity,  t.  e,  creation 
by  and  out  of  one*s-self  f ;  and,  Thirdly : 
the  principle  of  Ansteckimgsempjind' 


*  "  How  is  it  possible  that  men  of  extensive  scientific  knowledge  and  unquestion- 
able integrity  can  lend  themselves  to  such  delusions  ?*'  Qttery  of  an  occasional 
Stutgard  Grubstreeter. 

t  The  validity  of  which  principle,  however,  the  Incredulists  admit  in  some  cases, 
as,  for 'instance,  in  those  of  Blake,  the  English  painter,  and  Nicolai,  the  Berlin  book- 
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hchkniU  i,e.  tasoeptilHlitv  of  con- 
tagioutt  influences  ;*  (^thU  latter  prin- 
ciple bein^  rt»«orted  to  in  onier  to  mot't 
the  difficulty  presented  by  the  stubborn 
fket  that  many  {versonx  often  see  the 
tame  trhost).  U{>on  all  which  trash 
wc  shall  merely  olwerve :  that«  silly  as 
it  is  per  se,  still  sillier  doth  it  show  by 
the  side  of  the  philosophical  Incrcdu- 
Iism  of  a  Schul>ert,  a  (i>  rres,  and  a 
Von  Meyer, — men  who,  having  svvn 
and  heard,  will  in  no  wise  lielieve  that 
they  have  not  seen  and  have  not  beard ; 
cannot  by  any  manner  of  means  Ite 
bamboozled  into  the  belief  that  their 
own  senses  are  not  somewhat  fuith- 
fuller  coaductors  o\'  intelligence  than 
their    opponents*    non^tenses.      Of   a 


verity  we  were  but  right  in  asserting 
that  Kerner  should  never  have  stoo|K'il 
to  an  arginnent  with  the  Credulii»tt. 
Such  ht  Ipless  om^  are  not  to  \^  ar- 
guinl  with  ;  are  rather  to  bo  taught ; 
gags  being  placed  in  their  mouths  bfr* 
fureliand  to  dissuaile  them  from  gab- 
bling. And  we  know  but  of  On#- 
Teacher  for  them,  even  him  whose 
lesMinings  no  man  (at  least  out  of  Ger- 
many) careth  ever  to  divulge,  for  his 
advent  is  always  in  an  hoiu*  when  (to 
quote  Kt*rner  himself)  "  the  mask 
of  the  Natural  and  Ideal  falls  off,  the 
Rrain-life  ceases,  tl  e  Inner  Sensn 
awuk<.*s  up,  and  the  individual  for  th« 
first  time  envisiigt^  Iliinselfux  his  un- 
furnished and  shivering  nakedness.** 


CHAP.  IV. — USF.LESSNESS   OF    EEA80NIM0    ON   SUPERNATURALISM. 


The  case,  then,  standing  so  :  the  Cre- 
dulists  having  all  along  gone  on  believ- 
ing that  there  are  no  ghosts,  the  Incre- 
duiists  having  refused  to  believe  any 
such  humbug  ; — the  Credulists  having 
called  in  the  aid  of  speculation  and 
hypothesis  in  favour  of  their  credu- 
lism,t  the  Incredulists  having  met  such 
speculation  and  hypothesis  by  scores  of 
supernatural  facts,  so  well  attested  as 
to  leave  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  cre- 
dulity ;— Credulism  having  been  ac- 
oordmgly  compelled  to  confess   itself 


virtually  vanquishe<1,  and  Incredulism 
having  thereupon  spread,  and  still 
spreading,  like  wildfire,  through  Sax- 
ony : — the  case  being  so,  it  is  tolerably 
obvious,  O,  8pectacle<i  reader,  that  in 
the  extracts  we  are  about  to  lay  before 
thee  from  the  work  at  the  head  of  our 
list,  touching  the  Lips  and  Kevela- 
TioNs  OF  Madame  HArrPE,  High 
Priestess  op  Mysticism,  thou  art 
likely  to  meet  with  nothing  save  the 
unvarnished  truth  ;  and  then^fore 
thou  wilt  do  well  to  surrender  thy 


seller.  According  to  Eschenmayer  and  others,  it  may  also  happen  that  from  some 
anomalous  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  or  condition  of  the  brain  and  ganglions  a 
person  may  at  one  time  see  <ir6jectively,  at  another  time  o6j<>ctively ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  an  unwarrantable  conclusion  that  the  visions  of  Cheneau,  Swe<ienborg, 
BOhm,  Brothers,  and  many  other  seers,  should  be  viewiKi  in  special  reference  to  this 
eztraordinarv  self-antithetical  state  of  the  intellectual  and  sensational  economy. 

*  Thus  :  V  sees,  on  a  sudden,  the  ghost  of  W  in  the  room ;  and,  while  he  gases 
on  it  in  silence,  X,  Y,  and  Z,  bein{>;  in  the  same  room,  also  see  the  said  u^host  and 
describe  its  dress  and  features  to  v .  Now,  W  and  V  were  intimate  friends,  but 
X,  Y,  and  Z,  though  on  a  f<K>ting  of  actjuaintanceship  with  V,  never  saw  W  in  their 
fives  ;  so  that  here,  apparently,  is  a  pri>-ghostial  clencher  of  the  first  rigour.  But 
the  whole  illusion  admits  ot  an  easy  creilulistico-incrediblo  explanation :  some 
casual  association  primarily  suggested  to  V's  mind  a  vivid  image  of  his  deceased 
friend;  and  the  minds  of  \,  Y,  and  Z  lH*tn«^  at  the  moment  under  the  infiuence  of 
a  strong  **  magnetic  sympathy  "  with  V's,  the  same  image  was  of  course  prc^sentini 
to  them  also :  voUd  tout.  A  jiriori  one  could  have  hardlv  dreamt  of  the  possibility 
of  an  appeal  to  the  phenomena  of  animal  mapietism  in  illustralion  of  an  anti-ghos- 
tial  thtjory.  But,  alas !  it  is  in  ae<M)rdance  with  the  nature  of  some  men  to  uhcoh- 
BCiotufy  make  of  the  very  **  waters  of  life  a  savour  unto  death  :"  to  such  men  the 
chariot  wherein  Elias  ascended  to  heaven  would  appear  a  veritable  diving-ln*!!, 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  man  to  siuK  hims(>lf  at  leisure  into  the 
nethermost  mire-abysses  of  bnite-e.xi>tenee. 

t  For,  not  to  wrong  them, — thtmi^h  they  do  ar^e  quite  from  the  topic,  they  are 
still  always  rea<ly  to  ar«;ne  somehow.  'riu>y  do  not  MiaKe  their  heads  and  say  no- 
thing, like  some  of  our  Gothamites  at  home,  who  eall  thenl^elves  sceptics.  All 
dasses  of  the  Germans  know  that  there  exist  a  true  faith  and  an  erroneous  faith, 
Init  that  as  to  the  absence  of  any  faith,  that  amounts  to  just — hiA//,  nothing,  iu 
Other  words,  they  rt^gard  (and  very  pro^HTly)  scepticism  as  an  infallible  indication 
of  mental  imt>eciiity,  and  are  therefore  shy  of  profes.«>in^  it. 
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critical  judgment  unreservetlly  into 
uur  safe-keeping  until  thy  perusal  of 
our  present  paper  be  concluded.  Thou 
must  put  no  questions,  harbour  no 
doubtSy  ruse  no  objections.  Thou 
art,  of  course,  one  of  the  Uninitiated, 
and  most  beware  how  thou  formest  an 
opinion  for  thyself  upon  the  Superna- 
ttir&l,  "  for  so"  (quoth  Von  Meyer's 
Prophetess)  "  thou  strewest  with  ob- 
stacles the  path  of  knowledge  wherein 
it  is  permitted  thee  to  walk.  Wise  is 
he  **  (she  adds)  '<  who,  while  he  ob- 
serves all  things,  refrains  from  exer- 
cising his  judgment  upon  anything; 
it  is  the  man  of  passive  judgment 
and  not  the  man  or  active  judirment 
who  makes  progress  in  learning. 
We  should  abandon  all  forms  of  rea- 


soning ;  we  should  deport  ourselres 
here  a^  children  or  slaves  who  do  not 
dare  to  s|)eak  in  presence  of  their 
parents  or  masters  ;  we  should  submit 
our  whole  being  unto  the  guidance  of 
God,  knowing  that  with  Him  is  all 
Truth,  and  that  all  who  would  attain 
unto  the  Truth  must  be  ruided  of 
Him.*'  For,  it  is  not  firom  toe  dusky^ 
ever-shifting  surface  of  the  tabula  ri- 
trea  cerebri  that  the  vast  and  marvel- 
lous forms  of  the  Spiritual  are  likely 
to  be  ^thfuUiest  reflected,  as  Dr. 
Kerner  also  hath  well  shown  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Great  Work ;  from 
which  introduction,  by  the  way,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  for  us  to  transcribe  a  pas- 
sage or  two  here,  before  introducing 
his  heroine  and  ours  to  thv  notice. 


CHAP.    V. — DR.    KEKNER   ON    THE    INNER    LIFE. 


"  In  common  with  all  who  withdraw 
from  the  tumult  of  the  external  world, 
to  retire  for  a  space  within  their  In- 
terior, thou,  my  dearest  reader,*'  saith 
the  Doctor,  "wilt  feel  that  in  that 
Interior  there  lies  a  latent  life,  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  Outer  one, — 
yea,  hostile  thereunto.  That  which 
the  Outer  Life  declares  praiseworthy 
thou  wilt  find  the  Inner  Life  not  un- 
seldom  condemning  ;  and  on  such  oc- 
casions thou  wilt  experience  a  stilly, 
disquieting  feeling,  which,  proceeding 
from  the  depths  of  the  Inner  Life, 
diffuses  itself,  as  one  may  say,  over  the 
surface  of  the  Outer.  Me<litating 
hereupon,  thou  wilt  further  discover 
that  tne  impressions  received  by  thine 
Outer  Life  are  produced  thereon  ex- 
clusively through  the  medium  of  thy 
cerebral  organization,  and  the  under- 
standing which  holds  communication 
with  the  Surfacial ;  but  that  the  feel- 
ings belonging  to  thine  Inner  Life 
have  their  origin  in  the  sympathetic 
and  ganglionic  system,  in  the  region 
of  the  heart-pit,*  the  seat  of  Sensa- 
tional Existence. 

"  Carrying  thy  researches  yet  fur- 
ther, thou  wilt  find  that  Man,  bv  the 
means  of  this  Inner  Life,  stands  m  an 
ancient  and  everlasting  relationship 
with  Nature, — a  relationship  from 
which  the  one-sided  outer-imaging^  of 


the  Brain-life  can  only  ajiparently  libe- 
rate him.  It  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  thee,  how,  while  thine  Inner 
Life  seems  buried  as  in  darkness,  un- 
recognised by  thine  onterworld-seek- 
ing  brain,  it  nevertheless  continues 
unremittingly  occupied  with  its  own 
experiences,  and  maintains,  with 
steady,  unbribable  vigilance,  watch 
and  guardianship  over  the  economy 
of  the  Outer  Man.  And  thou  wilt 
thus  be  prepared  to  receive  a  truth 
which  in  the  course  of  these  pages 
will  be  developed  more  at  larger— 
namely,  that  all  thy  doings  and  sayings* 
yea,  sdl  thy  feelings  and  dreamings* 
even  to  the  minutest  shade  of  a  phan- 
tasy, are  faithfully  chronicled  by  thy 
spirit  upon  the  tablets  of  thine  Inner 
Life,  and,  at  the  moment  when  Death 
shall  darken  thy  bodily  eye,  will  pre- 
sent themselves  in  vividest  lucidness 
before  that  of  thy  ghost,  under  the 
form  of  symbolic  wm^  and  nume^ 
rals. 

"  This  inner  and  secret  relationship 
with  Nature  thou  wilt  also  recognise 
as  the  power  which  allies  Man  with 
other  worlds,  and  will  one  day  esta- 
blish his  claim  to  rank  as  a  denizen 
of  these  latter. 

"  If,  while  engaged  in  the  contests 
of  the  external  world,  while  absorbed 
in  the    pursuits    agreeable  to    thine 


•  Herzgruhe^  the  pit  of  the  stomach  :  of  which  Plato,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  says  . 
'*  This  less  noble  part  of  the  human  frame  was  formed  that  it  (also)  shonld  have 
foine  apprehension  of  truth;    and  therefore  was  it  made  the  seat  of  Prophetic 
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outer,  or  sensuous  nature,  the  Inner 
Life  make  itself  perceptible  to  thee ; 
if  reminiscences  of  the  music  of  lon^- 
departed  hoursy  of  ^ears  when  life 
itself  seemed  all  melody,  ever  steal 
over  thy  mind,  awakening  therein 
sweet  emotions  of  seriousness,  thank 
the  more,  my  dearest  reader,  thy 
ghostial  chronicler  1  But  if,  carried 
away  by  the  whurl  of  passions  and  in- 
terests which  crowd  the  Outer  Life, 
and  chasing  outer  things  only,  thou 
sternly  reject  or  coldly  deride  the  re- 
monstrances of  this  interior  monitor, 
yet  will  an  hour  at  length  come  darkly 
on  thee — and  God  grant  that  it  be 
not  thy  lastl — an  hour  of  woe  and 
tears — perchance  an  hour  of  death  to 
some  one  dear  to  thee — perchance  an 
hour  in  which,  precipitated  from  the 
pinnacle  of  prosperity,  thou  shalt  find 
thyself  abandoned  unto  shame  and 
misery — and  in  such  an  hour  will  the 
portals  of  a  home  of  refuge  within 
thyself  be  once  more  thrown  open  to 
thee  by  thine  Inner  Life, — a  life  which 
perhaps  from  thy  childhood  thitherto 
had  remained  hidden  from  thee,  or 
was  onljT  dimly  revealed  to  thee  at  in- 
tervals in  nightly  dreams,  the  inter- 


pretation whereof  remained  a  sealed 
mystery  for  thy  world-enslaved  under- 
standing. 

**  My  dearest  1 — such  a  destinv  has 
overtaken  many  a  man,  and  will  yet 
overtake  many  another  who  now 
treads  the  pathway  of  life  with  a 
heart  full  of  joyous  confidence»  and  a 
brow  fair  and  polished,  like  smoothest 
alabaster,  rearing  the  superstructure 
of  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  on  the 
basis  of  that  little  pound-weight  of 
brain-dust  which  the  lapse  of  a  period 
of  time  inconceivably  short  shiul  see 
blended  with  the  dust  of  his  grave. 
And  such  an  one,  so  confident,  so  joy- 
ous, during  the  swift-fleeting  summers 
of  his  existence,  heard  I  once,  the 
death-rattle  in  his  throat  the  while, 
mutter  towards  me  these  words :  ^  All 
life  has  now  gone  down  from  my  brain 
into  my  heart-pit ;  I  have  no  more  any 
feeling  of  my  brain  ;  I  have  no  feeling 
of  my  arms  or  feet ;  but  /  see  around 
me  unutterahle  things,  in  which  I  never 
believed  until  now;* — ^there  b  Ano- 
ther Life:'— and  thereupon  he  de- 
parted." 

So  far  for  the  physician :  now  turn 
we  our  attention  to  the  patient. 


CHAP.  VI..— ^UR   HEROINS,   THE   6H0ST-8EERBS8. 


Frederic  A  Hauffe  was  bom  in  the 
year  1801,  in  the  village  of  Prevorst, 
near  Leveustein,  in  Wirtemberg,— 
a  strange,  spectral,  out-of-the-way, 
out-of-the-world  locality,  inhabited  (or 
rather  haunted)  partly  by  ghosts, 
partly  by  men  half  in,  half  out  of,  the 
t)ody  ;  partly  also  by  women  and  chil- 
dren,  the  latter  of  whom  it  seems,  are 
very  subject  to  a  singular,  St.  Yitus*s- 
dancish  sort  of  ailment,  curable  only 
by  amulets  and  exorcisms.  We  pass 
over  the  account  of  her  girlhood  (a 
most  remarkable  one)  to  come  to  the 
period  after  her  marriage,  which  took 


place  in  her  nineteenth  year.  About 
this  time,  having  removed  .to  her  hus- 
band's residence  at  Kumbach,a  gloomy 
solitude  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  fo- 
rests, she  fell  ill  of  apsychico-hypochon- 
driacal  malady,  the  symptoms  of  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  recount :  they 
were  so  complicated  as  to  baffle  the 
skill  of  the  best  physicians  the  neigh- 
bourhood could  furnish ;  and  in  truth 
it  would  appear  that  there  must  have 
been  something  marvellously  myste- 
rious in  the  disease,  for  an  amulet, 
sent  on  one  occasion  to  the  sick 
woman  by    a  celebrated  magicianf  of 


•  **  Our  five  modes  of  perception/*  observes  the  original-minded  Isaac  Taylor, 
"are  partial,  not  universal,  means  of  knowing  what  may  be  around  us."  And  he 
deems  it  probable  that  "  within  the  field  occupied  by  the  visible  and  ponderable 
universe,  and  on  all  sides  of  us,  there  is  existing  and  moving  another  element, 
fraught  with  another  species  of  life,  corporeal  indeed,  and  various  in  its  orders,  but 
not  open  to  the  cognizance  of  those  who  are  confined  to  the  conditions  of  animal 
ors^anization, — not  to  be  seen,  nor  to  be  heard,  nor  to  be  felt  by  man.**  PhfMieal 
Theory  of  Another  Life,  p.  222.     (London :   Pickering ;  1636.) 

f  This  worthy  (at  the  request  of  the  family)  subsequently  paid  a  visit  in  person 
to  Frederica,  who  said,  however,  that  he  would  do  her  no  good,  because  he  wrou^bt 
^oomagically.  (Besides  the  amulet,  he  had  also  sent  her  a  powder,  which  set  ner 
a-dancing  up  and  down  the  room  like  one  possessed,  though  she  had  previously  been 
unable  to  move  hand  or  foot.)  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  dark,  strange,  for- 
hidding  countenance,  and  with  eyes  of  singular  brVL)iBA,c^. 


fi 
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thoM  partSy  imniediatelv  on  being 
brougrht  into  cont;ict  with  her  jierson^ 
bounded  away  and  went  bob-bobbing 
about  the  bed-clothes,  and  ho{>-hopping 
ojrer  the  floor,  **  like  a  liring  thing," 
(as  the  Doctor  observes,)  and  to  the 
utter  bewilderment  of  her  medical 
attendants!  Bj  the  help  of  animal 
magnetism,  however,  she  gradually 
grew  somewhat  better;  and  it  was 
at  this  period  (t.  e.  in  the  year 
1824)  that  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing phenomena  of  her  Inner  Life  be- 
Cn  to  be  first  manifested.  She  saw 
bind  every  one  who  came  to  see  her 
another  figure,  also  of  human  sem- 
blance, and  very  bright,  (probably  the 
guardian-spirit  of  the  visitor).  In  the 
right  eye  of  every  ailing  person  who 
approached  her  she  discerned,  behind 
her  own  image,  the  likeness  of  the 
Inner  Man  (which  did  not  always  cor- 
respond with  the  appearance  of  the 
Outer) ;  in  the  left  eye  the  nature  of 
his  disease,  and  the  appropriate  psychi- 
cal remedies,— 'Which  were  invariably 
found  to  succeed,  even  where  medi- 
cines had  been  previously  taken  in  vain 
for  many  years.  She  also  possessed 
at  this  time  the  gift  of  second-sight,^- 
the  medium  through  which  she  ordina- 
rily exorcised  it  being — a  glass  of  wa- 
ter, or  a  soap-bubble  1  Her  amended 
state  of  heidth  continued  for  rather 
more  than  a  twelvemonth ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  she  suffered  a  fearful 
relapse:  in  truth,  her  second  state 
was  so  much  worse  than  her  first  that 
it  soon  became  the  settled  conviction 
of    her   kindred    that   she   was    the 


victim   of  demoniacal  agencies.;    and 
having  already  tric<l  medicine,  magic* 
and  magnetism,  all  to  little  purpose, 
they  now,  as  a  dernier  resort 9  deter- 
mined on  attempting  to  drive  out  the 
enemy  by  the  aid  of  prayer  and  fasting. 
Whether  this    pious  resolution    was 
ever  put  into  practice  Dr.  Kerner  does 
not  inform  us  ;  but,  as  for  poor  Fre- 
derica,  she  api>ears  to  have  had  little 
confidence  in  the  efiicacy  of  any  remedy 
which  the  people  about  her  were  able 
to  suggest.      "  From   that  time  for- 
ward**,   (remarks   the   Doctor)  **8he 
became   indifferent  to    all  contingen- 
cies :  whatever  mode  of  treatment  waa 
adopted  towards  her,   there  she  lay» 
like  one  paralysed.      Loss  of  blood* 
cramps,  nocturnal  perspirations,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  perpetually  ;  all  her 
teeth  dropped  out ;  her  flesh  withered 
and  wasted  from  her  bones ;  she  g^ew 
a  very  imago   of  death-in-life.     Yet 
she  could  not  die,  much  as  her  death 
would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  release 
by  all  her   family  ;  her  daily,  hourly 
martyrdom  went  on  and  was  not  to 
close."     In  this  her  condition,  as  she 
appeared  to  remain  passive  under  all 
circumstances,  it  was  proposed,  with  a 
view  to  any  slight  prospect  of  relief 
that  might  yet  be  derivable  from  medi- 
cal aid,  that  she  should  be  removed  to 
Weinsberg  ;   and,   a   carriage   being 
prepared  tor  the  transit,  she  was  ac- 
cordingly, by  easy  stages,  conveyetl  to 
that   town   (the  Doctor's  own)    and 
safely  domiciled  therein  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1826. 


CHAP.     VIU — THE    SOUL    AND    THE    SPIRIT. 


And  here,  before  we  proceed  further, 
let  us,  (as  it  were  in  parenthesis),  beg 
of  thee,  reader,  to  turn  to  the  epistles 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  to  attentively  peruse  the  following 
verses  therein  :  1  Thessal.  v.  23. 
Hebr.  iv.  12.     1  Corinth,  xv.  45. 

The  truth  incidentally  glanced  at  in 
these  passages  by  St.  raul, — namely 
—that  Man  is  a  being  of  a  triune  na- 


ture, consisting  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  which  three  are  one,  was,  as  wc 
could  easily  show  thee,  inculcated  by 
most  of  the  old  heathen  philosophies 
(especially  the  Platonic,  Pythagorean, 
and  Stoic),*  but,  forasmuch  as  these 
authorities  upon  such  a  subject  would 
perhaps  have  comparatively  little 
weight  with  thee,  we  have  judged  it 
advisable  to  pass  them  by,f  and  to  re- 


*  Vitringa  shows  that  it  was  also  the  belief  of  the  Jewish  Rabbinical  Doctors  : 
See  his  Observationes  Sacra,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. 

f  It  nevertheless  remaineth  certain  that  modem  psychological  speculations  are 
not  entitled  to  the  same  regard  as  ancient.  **  The  powers  of  the  soul  were  more 
vigorous  among  the  ancients'*  (says  Von  Meyer's  Seeress)  "  than  they  are  with 
us :  men  were  in  former  times,  therefore,  far  better  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
nature  than  we  are."  And  the  illustrious  Schubert  says  :  **  That  which  in  our 
i/mes  13  science  was  of  old  rather  the  revelation  of  a  superior  spirit  to  man- 
Jklod.  " 
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fifT  theoy  for  the  infuriimtion  wo  were 
desiruiu  of  coinomnicatiii)ir»  t«>  lui  uu- 
tlii>ritjr  which  at  least  no  ChriMtian  can 
reftiAc  to  rvco^niMs  Thou  niavest  fur- 
thi^  com ult,  in  relation  to  the  above 
texts*  the  commentaries  thereon  of  the 
learned  Whithy>  who,  moreover,  takes 
occasion  to  remark  that  Ga^sendiis 
and  Willis  have  completely  established 
the  dogma  in  question. 

Macknight,  in  his  Translation  of  the 
Epistlva,  thus  writes  :  ''  To  e«  mi  pre- 
bend the  distinction  betwt>(>n  soul  and 
spirit,  which  the  Sacre<i  Writei-s  have 
insinaatc«l,  the  soul  must  be  c(>.i>i<kTed 
as  connected  both  with  the  Inxly  and 
the  spirit.  By  its  connection  with  the 
body  the  soul  receives  impressions 
from  the  scmses ;  and  by  its  connection 
nith  the  spirit  it  conveys  these  impres- 
sions, by  means  of  the  imagination  and 
memory,  to  the  ^Hpirit,  as  materials  for 
its  ofierations.  The  powers  last  men- 
tionetl,  through  their  connection  with 
the  bf)dy,  are  liable  iniliH.'d  to  l>e  so 
disturbe<l  by  injuries  befalling  the 
body  as  to  ctmvey  falsi^  perceptions  to 
tlie  spirit.  Hut  the  {Miwers  of  the 
siiirit  are  not  affecteil  by  iKMlily  inju- 
ries; and  it  iudgei  of  the  impressions 
conveyed  to  it  as  accurately  as  if  they 
were  true  representations." 

•All  which  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  German  Su- 
pernaturalists.  «  Der  Geist,"  savs 
Von  Meyer's  Lucid  Visionist,  (s{K'ak. 
ing  in  the  Magnetic  Oisis)  <*  ist  (in 
diesem  Leben)  nicht  denselK'n  Leiden 
wie  die  Seele  unterworfen  ;"  i.  e.  The 
spirit  is  not  (in  this  life)  siiljeet  tu 
SuflTering,  as  the  s<ml  is.  She  adds : 
^  The  soul  seeks  after,  and  is  at- 
tracted  by,  the  Natural  in  :dl  thin^^s ; 
the  spirit  is  absorlnii  in  his  ovin 
contemplations  :  ever  tentliiig  towards 
the  Infinite*,  he  has  properly  no  svin. 
pathy  with  aught  in  the  human  world." 
And  according  as  soul  or  as  spirit 
characterises  an  individual — in  other 
words, according  as  the  psyehieal  ^i, c. 


natund)  or  tlie  piicumatical  (i.  #.  rcli- 
gio-spiritual)  man  predomiiuites  in  him» 
will  ho  be  dispose«l  to  rejin-t  or  to 
reverence  the  deep  mysteries  of  G(»n, 
as  revealed  in  the  eternal  truths  of 
Holy  Writ  (See,  in  the  original, 
1  (or.  ii.  14,  15.)' 

Uotli  soul  and  spirit  were  in  perfect 
harmonv  with  each  other  Itefore  thu 
Fall  of  Man  ;  but  since  tlio  ocvurn-nce 
of  that  tremeiulous  calamity  they  have 
ever  stood  in  a  relation  of  mutual 
hostility  ;  tlu^  soul,  through  the  blind- 
ness entailed  on  her  by  Origiiiid  Sin, 
foolishly  fancying  ^thai  her  interests 
are  Ixiund  up  altogether  with  the  Na- 
tural and  the  Present,  while  the  spi- 
rit, though  (Ktssessing  an  unclouded 
|)ercepti(m  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  is  yet,  from  tlie  want  of  some 
common  symfiathetic  ch^mnel  of  com- 
munication with  his  com|ianion,  umiblu 
to  do  more  than  loathe  and  lament  her 
aberrations  in  secret,  !Uitl  n<ite  theiu 
down  JLs  they  occur,  in  the  hojie  tlwU 
they  may  thus,  however  obscurely, 
be  (as  indeed  they  sometimes  are) 
brought  under  her  eye  in  their  genuino 
colours.  Occasionally,  however,  it 
does  happi>n  tluit  the  soulish  principle 
quite  absorbs,  and,  so  to  write,  pf^chi- 
se.t  the  spiritual ;  in  the  which  event 
the  man  is  in  danger  of  lH.^:oming  a 
Veritable  devil.  Nay,  more  ;  there  is 
actually  a  {>erpetual  tendency  in  nature 
tow:u*ds  this  psychising  and  uUinuite 
diabolising  of  the  whole  human  U-ing. 
Hut,  in  thegreat  majority  of  cases,  the 
protecting  urace  of  (ion  continues  t<» 
operate  upon  even  the  wurst  men ; 
and  it  i^  only  when  thoy  have  wilfully 
|MTSi.'Vered  to  the  last  in  a  rej«H-tiMii 
of  the  terms  ujion  which  alone  regeni'- 
ration  is  possible  for  them,  an«l  havo 
thus  iiiter|Kis«'d  an  inHU|>«.'ndile  barrier 
betwet-n  themselves  and  Heaven,  that 
eviii  such  men  are  «leliven'<l  up,  one;? 
and  for  ever,  without  b;iil  or  muiii- 
prize,  to  the  uiitender  uiereies  of  ll.o 
Powers  of  Darknesn. 


CHArrCB    VIII. MAUNETIC    L\I<Tr.Nri:    OF    TIIK    SilKRr.H-i. TilL    SCN-UING   .VNLI 

THE    I.lFi:-KlNO. 


Wk  now  resume  the   course  of  our 
namtiTe. 

Madame  Hauffe  had  not  Wen  long 
mMlcr  treatment  by  Dr.  Kerner  (and 


his  friend,  Dr.  Off.)  when, — animal 
magnetism  l>eing  again  ies4)rteil  to, — 
a  marko<l  improvement  took  place  in 
her  health  ;   and  she  even  cnjriyed  in- 


*  Remark  aUothnt  St.  Jihie,  in  the  l!hh  verst*  of  his  epi>tl«-.  drsi^^nati^s  all  iin- 
belierers  and  scoflVrs  by  the  >;eiKTlc  term  v v;^j«m,  soulUh  uiiii,  men  in  thraldom  tu 
tba  senses* 
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tervals  of  complete  immunity  from 
pain  and  uneasiness.  She  exhibited 
at  this  period,  the  Doctor  informs  us, 
four  distinct  idiopathic  states ;  viz. : 
1.  Her  normal  state ;  in  which  she 
seemed  to  be  wide  awake,  but  was  in 
reality  advanced  into  the  initiatorj 
stage  of  the  Inner  Life.  (She  said 
that  many  men,  whom  no  one  sus- 
pected of  being  magnetic,  were,  with- 
out knowing  it  themselves,  very  often 
in  this  state.)  2.  The  Magnetico- 
dreamy  state.  (Many  other  persons, 
she  affirmed,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  monomaniacal  or  crazed  (wahnginmg) 
were  equally  with  her  in  this  state ; 
the  only  difference  between  them  and 
her  being  that  their  minds  were  mostly 
fixed  on  one  idea,  while  hers  ranged 
over  the  world  of  ideas  at  large. )  3.  The 
Half-waking  state ;  in  which  she  spoke 
the  Inner  Language.*  4.  The  Lucid 
Sleepwaking  state  ;  in  which,  pene- 
trating into  the  innermost  magnetic 
depths  of  her  being,  she  saw,  uncir- 
cumscribed  by  time  or  space,  all  the 
arcana  of  the  Natural  Universe,  and 
pointed  out  to  her  physicians  the  par- 
ticular remedies  required  by  herself  or 
others.  But  by  far  the  most  notice- 
able circumstance  connected  with  this 
epoch  of  her  life  was  her  discovery  of 
the  Sun-ring  and  the  Life-ring,  two 
great  light-circles  which  every  human 
being  brings  into  this  world  with  him 
upon  his  Interior  ;  and  by  means 
whereof  the  spirit  of  the  individual 
is  enabled  to  duly  and  daily  register 
the  history  of  the  Inner  Life  (which 
history  is  a  counterpart  of  that  of  the 
Outer)  without  being  under  a  neces- 
sity of  applying  to  the  soul  through 
the  medium  of  tne  brain  for  the  requi- 
site historical  information.  Kerner, 
Eschenmayer  and  Gorres  have  filled 
nearly  a  hundred  closely-printed  pages 
of  the  book  before  us  with  strictures 


on  the  nature  and  illustrations  of  the 
uses  of  these  marvellous  Rings ;  which 
same  strictures  and  illustrations  wo 
shall  here,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  mi* 
derstand  them,  endeavour  to  condense 
into  the  substance  of  a  few  brief  ten- 
tences. 

The  Sun-ring  (subjectively)  oompre* 
hends  within  its  periphery  the  natural 
sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the 
Middle-world,  or  Purgatorial  Reelm 
of  Ghosts,  the  latter  being  (objectively) 
in  our  mundane  atmosphere  :  thb 
Ring  lies  directly  over  (and  is  retlectedt 
as  in  a  mirror,  by)  the  Life-ring,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  an  image  of  the  soul 
herself,  and,  being  the  very  seat  and 
province  of  the  spirit,  wherein  he 
dwells,  a  mystery  alike  to  himself  and 
the  soul,  com})rises  within  its  periphery 
the  Inner  Spiritworkl ;  a  world  of  the 
nature  whereof  no  imagination  hath 
yet  been  able  to  form  even  a  remote 
conception.!  In  the  Lucid  Sleep- 
waking  state,  however,  (which  the 
German  physicians  call  HeVschlaf^ 
wacheiiy  and  the  French  Somnambulisme 
clfdrvoyant,)  the  spirit  leaves  the  Life- 
ring,  and,  passing  rapidly  through  a 
neutral  sphere  called  the  Dream-ring, 
penetrates  to  the  central  point  of  the 
Sun-ring ;  from  whence,  looking  round 
on  the  Natural  Universe,  he  beholds 
all  things,  as  the  Seeress  observes,  un- 
obscured  by  veil  and  unobstructed  by 
barrier  (ohne  Schleier  nnd  Schetde^ 
wand)  and  also  beholds  the  Past  and  the 
Future,  the  latter  not  indeed  objec- 
tively (forasmuch  as  it  has  not  yet 
become  an  object)  but  subjectively, 
t.  e,  in  his  own  anticipatory  imagin- 
ings ;  such  imaginings  meanwhile  being 
(as  those  of  the  Spiritworld  always 
are)  equivalent  to  present  realities.^ 
As.  for  the  soul,  she  has  but  seldom 
inherent  power  enough  to  enable  her, 
even  in  the  Sleepwaking  state,  to  reach 


*  The  symbolical  language  of  the  Ghostworld  (of  which  Dr.  Kerner  has  favoured 
us  with  some  beautiful  specimens  from  copperplate  engravings).  Physicians 
and  nurses  of  all  countries  have  certainly  testified  that  sick  and  dying  persons  do 
often  speak  a  lang^uage  which  nobody  understands,  and  this  in  instances  where  the 
speakers  are  known  never  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  any  language  but  their 
mother-tongue. 

f  Van  Helmont  and  Leibnitz  both  affirm  that  the  human  soul  is  a  mirror  of  the 
universe.  According  to  Swedenbore,  the  Spiritual  (or  Ghostial)  Man  is  an  imaffo 
of  the  Spiritual  World ;  and  Plato  (who  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  in  the 
Lucid  state  himself,)  asserts  that  the  operations  of  the  soul  are  all  carried  on  by 
means  of  light-circles. 

X  A  remark  applicable  to  every  species  of  inner-imagings ;  Conscience,  Will, 
and  Imagination  being  all  only  diverse  forms  of  the  same  ghostial  creative  agency. 
(See,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  the  masterly  article  of  Irys  Herfner  in  our  Ma- 
gazme,  Vol.  XVII.  pp.  221-2&,  Feb.  1841..)   Thus,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  has 
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the  centre  of  the  Sun-ring,  and  so  for 
the  most  part  is  fain  to  hover  about 
the  Dream-ring ;  but  whenever  she 
does  happen  to  succeed  in  joining  the 
spirit,  the  result  is  the  immediate  su- 
pervention of  the  state  of  being  called 
tMsratit^  or  trance ;  a  state  in  which^ 
while  the  body  remains  as  insensible 
as  a  corpse  to  external  impressions  (or 
rather  to  the  action  of  external  stimuli) 
the  soul  can  wander  whithersoever  she 
wills,  under  the  paternal  superinten- 
dance  of  the  spirit,  who  is  subjectively 
along  with  her  in  all  places,  albeit  ob- 
jectively in  the  ganglionic  system  of 
the  body  alone. 

The  neutral  territory  called  the 
Dream-ring  lies,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  between  the  Lifje-ring  and 
the  Sun-ring:  into  this  territory  the 
soul  has  power  to  enter  during  even 
the  normal  sleep  ;  but  it  is  only  in 
those  rare  cases  in  which  the  spirit 
makes  at  the  same  time  a  correspond- 
ing movement  with  her  out  of  the 
Life-ring,  and  helps  to  elucidate  the 
mysteries  around  her,  that  what  she 
here  envisages  can  become  at  all  intel- 
ligible to  her  apprehension.  Whence 
it  occurs  that  most  persons  regard 
their  dreams  as  mere  subjective  non- 


sense, unworthy  a  thought ;  but  very 
mistakenly,  nevertheless ;  for,  although 
the  psychological  value  of  such  dreams 
be  indeed  stark  naught,  the  dreams 
themselves  are  ever  full  of  abstract 
meaning,  and  may  perhaps  be  aptliest 
likened  unto  a  series  of  hieroglyphical 
histories,  the  signification  whereof  no 
man  hath  gotten  a  key  to,  or  unto  the 
sunken  treasures  of  the  Deep,  which 
exist  alway,  though  their  wor^  in  our 
eyes  may  be  but  upon  a  par  with  that 
of  the  slime  in  which  they  are  imbed- 
ded. 

As  for  the  Outer  World,  t.  e.  the 
world  in  which  men,  as  men,  live,  (the 
geographical  position  whereof  in  re- 
ference to  these  rings  many  persons 
may  be  curious  to  ascertain)  we  have 
to  observe  that  it  lies  beyond  the  peri' 
phery  of  the  Sun-ring :  in  other  words, 
and  to  be  as  intelligible  as  we  can,  it 
is  that  objective  state  of  things  which 
subsists  for  the  perceptions  of  the  soul, 
so  loTig  as  she  (the  soul)  is  compelled  to 
remain  isolated  from  the  experiences 
of  the  Inner  Life,  and  to  look  out 
through  the  windows  of  the  brain 
upon  the  forms  of  the  Exterior  and 
Superficial  only.* 


CHAPTEU  IX. — THE  SUK-RING    AND   THE    LIFE-RING.       (SEQUEL.) 


The  engraving  which  Dr.  Kerner  has 
given,  in  his  book,  of  the  Sun-ring, 
represents  the  entire  circle  as  divided 
into  twelve  distinct  segments,  which 
are  again  subdivided  into  sundry  smaller 
ones,  corresponding  with  the  days  of 
the  months,  each  larger  segment  being 
a  month,  and  the  circle  itself  a  year. 
The  draught  of  the  sketch  was  ori- 
ginally made  upon  paper  with  wonder- 
ful accuracy  by  the  Seeress,  as  she  lay 
a-bed  in  the  Half-waking  state,  silent^ 


and  with  closed  eyes ;  in  which  con- 
dition, and  so  occupied,  ''she  appeared 
to  me,"  says  the  Doctor, ''  as  a  spidress 
at  work  upon  a  web,  spinning  and 
still  spinning,  without  any  visible  in- 
strument to  assist  her  in  getting 
through  her  task." 

It  is  in,  and  by  means  of,  this  Ring 
that  the  history  of  the  Inner  Life  is, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  carried 
on  from  day  to  day.  Each  day  is  filled 
with  its  own  events,  feelings,  fancies. 


made  away  with  his  own  illee^timate  children,  appears,  after  death,  to  a  ghost-seer^ 
haunted  by  the  subjective-objective  images  of  the  murdered  ones :  now  here  is 
manifestly  a  conscience-creation.  And  so,  when  we  read  in  Bernard's  Retrogpec- 
turns  of  the  Stage  (Vol.  II.  pp.  237 — ^242)  of  a  company  of  ghosts  who  were  wont 
to  haunt  a  certain  carpenter  s  workshop,  and  ply  (as  was  thought)  the  saws, 
hammers,  planes,  &c,  therein  with  such  effect  as  to  astound  and  alarm  a  whole 
neighbourhood,  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  the  creative  power  of  ghostial 
Will  and  Imagination,  which  wrought  on  the  subjective  saws,  hammers,  planes,  &c. 
subsisting  in  the  minds  of  the  ghosts,  and  by  means  of  them  alone  produced  the 
noises  heard ;  the  paradigmatical  or  objective  tools  remaining  intact  all  the  while, 
as  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  watcher. 

•  We  say  **  to  remain  isolated/'  because,  if  there  be  an^  one  truth  in  ocult 
philosophy  respecting  which  all  theosophists  and  psychologists  are  agreed,  it  is, 
that  human  existence  is  (as  Cuvier  has  expressed  it)  **  a  forc3  condition,"  and  that 
the  Inner  Life  is  the  genuine  and  proper  u{«  oi  \]h<^  %o\A, 
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&c.  noted  down  as  they  occur,  by  the 
spirity  from  his  domain  within  the 
Life-ring,  under  the  form  of  certain 
cabalistical  characters  and  cyphers, 
which  are  in  fact  the  events,  feelings, 
fancies,  &;c.  only  symbolically  repre- 
sented. "For  every  sin,  every  evil 
thought  and  evil  wish,*'  (quoth  the 
Seeress)  "  an  accusing  numeral  is  scored 
to  the  debit  of  the  sinner :  the  spirit, 
who  tolerates  nothing  unspiritual,  re- 
cords the  offence ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  the  individual,  and  his  awaking  in 
the  Middleworhl,  the  whole  of  his  past 
life  is  presented  before  his  eyes  in 
cyphers ;  and  he  passes  judgment  upon 
himself  by  his  proper  spirit."  Under 
her  own  Sun-rmg  fur  the  year  1827 
the  Seeress  counted  five  other  similar 
Kings,  and  saw  a  seventh  Ring  above, 
for  the  coming  year  (1828)  :  this  last 
Rin^  was  of  course  void ;  but  her 
spirit  nevertheless  felt  beforehand  all 
the  remarkable  circumstances  that 
were  to  characterise  the  year  for  her, 
and,  among  them,  that  of  her  father*s 
death,  which,  as  the  Doctor  solemnly 
assures  us,  did  afterwards  actually  take 
place  upon  the  very  day  (the  2d  of 
May)  which  she  had  in  his  presence 
pointed  out  with  her  finger  on  the 
paper  Sun-ring,  as  giving  her  a  feeling 


of  dreadful  anguish  and  desolateness. 
She  also  informed  the  Doctor  that 
the  number  of  Sun-rings  which 
persons  might  retain  at  once  yarie<l 
according  to  the  life  and  character  of 
the  individual ;  that  her  own  number 
was  seven,  and  that  her  next  Sun-ring^ 
would  be  the  last  of  her  fourth  series ; 
moreover,  that  the  numerical  contents 
of  all  her  preceding  Rings  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Ring  for  1829  in 
the  form  of  a  single  synoptical  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  whenever  anybody  dies 
a  similar  condensation  of  the  words 
and  numerals  in  his  Sun-ring  uni- 
formly takes  place  ;  so  that  on  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body  ho  beholds 
the  whole  of  his  life  mystically  repre- 
sented in  One  Word  and  One  Nume- 
ral*— both  being  according  to  Profes- 
sor Eschenmayer,  natural  symbolical 
characters  borrowed  from  that  potential 
Inner  Language  by  means  of  which 
the  denizens  of  tiie  Ghost- world  are 
accustomed  to  hold  ghostial  communi- 
cation with  one  another,  and  which, 
or  something  like  which,  the  Seeress 
tells  us,  Wiis  spoken  on  earth  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

The  following  lines  upon  the  Life- 
ring  Were  improvised  by  the  Seeress  in 
one  of  her  scnii-lueid  bleeps. 


**Dirh,  Lebenskrpifi,  dirh  wordMch  wiodcr  fliidon.'* 

Thee,  cryptic  Life-rins',  shall  I  find  agen. 

When  through  her  Earthly  Rings  my  soul  hath  passe«l ; 
Not  one  least  mite  will  prove  a-wanting  then 

Of  all  the  enormous  Life-sum  hero  amassnl. 
Then,  when  the  longed-for  Phantomgoal  is  won, 

If  Sin  defiled  not  my  probation-day 
From  yon  deep  centre  shall  ascend  a  Sunf 

To  light  and  glad  my  spirit  on  his  way  ; 
And  all  forgotten  words    and  thoughts,  and  things, 

And  feelings  Language  here  so  ill  defines. 
Shall  shine  out  meaningful  from  darkest  Rings, 

And  give  me  back  the  Past  in  Cypher-signs. 


*  "  Wherefore,"  beautifully  writes  a  German  physician,  (not  our  friend  Justinus) 
**  wherefore  let  us,  while  the  Day  lasteth,  live  in  God  and  do  the  will  and  works  of 
God,  lest  when  the  Night  come  we  be  taken  prisoners  by  the  sins  of  our  lost  lives, 
and  they,  according  to  the  eternal  law  of  Nature,  gird  our  ghosts  around  as 
dungeon-walls,  through  which  no  light  can  penetrate.' 

t  In  the  central  point  of  the  Life-rin^  the  Seeress  discerned  a  fun,  infinitely 
brighter  than  the  natural  sun,  and  to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  Gnadenftonne 
(Sun  of  Grace).  It  would  seem  to  bo  one  with  the  "spiritual  sun'*  of  Baron 
Srredcnborg', 
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CIIAPTKR    X. — DISTINCTION     nrTWEF.N    I-nciD    VI<JlON    AND     RBATIFIO    VISION. 
F.RRONEOCM    NOTloNH    roNt'KKNlNii     KLIIKPW AKKllS. 


One  discovery,  of  infinite  im{>ort.'iiice 
to  the  honour  and  interests  of  reli^^itm, 
has  T>een  ela1>orated  from  the  i'X|h>- 
ricnces  of  the  St»eressof  Prevorst  luid 
other  lucid  mafrnetisees.  It  is  now 
maile  manifest,  and  is  indeed  admitted 
hy  the  htfst  sri^'ntific  mognetisers,  that 
the  Inner  Magnetic  Life  is  a  state 
CMsentioIIy  distinct  from  the  Inner 
Spiritual  Life.  The  Seeress  herself 
avouches  this  truth  in  so  many  words. 
••  The  utmost  ranpe  of  vision  which 
the  Lucid  SleepwaktT  can  command,** 
she  ohserves,  (s{H.>aking  in  the  Crisis) 
•*  is  that  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  Sun-ring,  and  which 
comprehends  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
planets,  and  the  Middle  or  Purgatorial 
Ghost- worhl,  which  latter  is  in  onr  at- 
mosphere :  into  the  dfejfcr  vision-sphere 
oftheLife-rinfr  (thelnner  Spirit-world) 
mo  mere  Sleeptrfiker  has  erer  been  able 
to  penetrate"  Tlie  profound  and 
philosophical  G«irres,  also,  in  his  Ein- 
leitunf^  zu  Suso's  I^ben  ntul  Schriften, 
discusses  at  consideralile  length  the 
disclosures  miule  hv  the  Seeress  with 

• 

respect  to  the  Sun-and  Life-rings,  and 
shows  that  while  the  Lucid  Vision  of 
Mafnictisc><>s  can  l>e  considered  only  in 
the  light  of  a  coimaturol  exoteric  phe- 
nomencm,  affiirding  no  indication  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  mognetisee, 
the  Beatific  Visi(m  of  the  Saints  must 
be  regarded  as  a  suiK*rnal  and  esoteric 
mystery,  and  as  vouchsafed  only  t<  »*thrse 
who  through  faith  and  prayer,  long-con- 
tinue<l  pi*naMei*s,  and  severe  (*rueiHxi«>n 
of  the  Psvchical  Man  in  thiinsclvcs, 
have  become  in  some  degree  w<»rthy 
to  enjoy  so  exceeding  great  a  glnry. 

We  the  gladlier  avail  ourself  of  these 
valuable  testimonies,  l>ecaii<r  wo  know 
that  irreligious  and  antireligious  men 
have,  in  many  instaneo,  made  the  fact 
of  the  rapt  exaltation  experienced  in 
the  Crisis  by  till  s<»rts  of  lueid  sleej*- 
wakers  without  exception  an  avowed 
ground  for  a  belief  in  the  U*atitude  of 
all  sorts  of  men  hereafter,  and,  of 
course,  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a 
future  stiite  of  punishment  for  sin. 
ThuSv    fur    example^    dogmatiseth   a 


certain  Stutgardian  Somebody,  who 
appears  to  have  Ikhmi  shockingfv  scan- 
dalisiMl  by  the  "  woe-begime  pnysiof^- 
noinies"*  of  some  of  Madame  Hauffe's 
purgatorian  acquaintances.  **  We  see ** 
(quoth  the  Hidulgo)  **  that  a  morally 
ami  physically-corrrupted  individual^ 
enters,  in  the  Lucid  SliH.*pwaking  Crisis, 
u]K)n  a  state  of  friH>dom,  ap|>ear8  calm» 
lofty-souled,  pure-mindinl,  exhibits  ole- 
vatini  insights  and  {M)wers,  l>ecomes>  in 
fine,  a  glorified  Infing.  Here,  then, 
surely,  is  the  test :  here  we  have  the 
true  Iwier  Man  ,  thus  will  the  indivi- 
dual exist  and  manifest  himself  here- 
after :  his  spirit,  liaving  shuffled  off  its 
mortal  coil,  will  at  the  same  time  find 
itself  indei)endent  of  all  earthly  preju- 
dices and  trammels,  and  rejoice  in  a 
deathless  liberty."  And  even  some  of  the 
honester  as  well  as  abler  sort  of  writers 
d<»  often  (being  sadly  in  the  dark  upon 
uU  matters  ccmnected  with  the  nature 
of  t  beginner  Life)  theorise  in  a  most  ar* 
bitrary,Jacobo-H<ehmenical  manner  on 
the  subject  of  the  lucid  phenomena  and 
the  delight  which  "  the  soul,"  forsooth* 
has  therein.  Hear  how  Baron  Dupo- 
tet,  for  one,  blows  the  psychologico- 
m:ignetic  trumpet  which  his  own  hands 
Iiave  fashitmed.  "  All  the  lucid  sleef)- 
wakers," (observes  the  Bonm,)  "hold  a 
language  nearly  alike,  and  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  (hirtial  disencumlHTment 
of  the  stml  frcnn  its  burden  of  mor- 
tality :  all  Si'cm  to  see,  hear,  ftH*I,  ami 
take  c«'»gnizance  of  every  thing  past, 
present  and  future,  through  M»me  other 
channels  than  those  physical  organs 
which  serve  on  ordinary  occasions  to 
mak«'  known  tlu>  v«»litions  of  the  mind. 
All,  too,  agree  in  di^'laring  that  they 
enjoy  in  this  state  an  exqni.site  elysium 
of  repose  from  'which  they  dread  to 
be  disturlK'il  ;  their  stiuls,  apparently 
halt-liluTated,  shrink  from  being  again 
bound  by  the  cluaius  which  fetter  men 
down  within  the  narrow  sphere  of 
suffering  humanity.  It  is  imposvsibic 
to  contemplate  a  lucid  sleepwaker 
without  a  fit'ling  of  mingled  womler 
and  awe:  he  is  a  Wing  who  ai>i)ear8 
to  belong  more  to  the  world  which  is 


•  •*  1  will  not,  penth-nien,  simply  for  y^wr  >ak«'S,  dress  up  the  wiH'-lK'ifone 
physicignnmiLS  of  thes>e  gho.sts."  yutifiratiok  of  Dr.  Ktrntr  in  certaiH  of  hi* 
Hefitwtrf, 
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imc  than  to  thnt  in  which  Man,  as 

lite  being,  exists ;  he  alrea<ly  seems 

disrobed   of  his  carnal   nature, 

almast  participating  in  the  enioy- 

nt  of  his  immortality :  none  or  us 

I  divine  what  views  of  infinity  may 

w  open  before  him :  all  that  we  ob- 

rvc  is,  a  being  like  ourselves,  elevated 

to  a  state  of  temporary  beatification, 

X  above  our  sympathy  and  our  com- 

rohension."     Let  us  hope,  however, 

hat  we  shall  have  no  more  of  these 

n*atuitous    assumptions,   seeing   that 

.hey  arc  all  based  upon  the  principle, 

that  the  Sleepwaking  state   and   the 

state  after  death  are  alike  states  of  one 

and  the  same  being,  the  so-called  soul ; 


which  principle  is  fallacious  and  fklw 
The  Lucid  Sleepwaking  state  is  a  eon 
ntittiral  phenomenical  state  of  the  men 
Pneumatical  Man,  with  which  state 
obviously,  the  soul  and  her  sins  coh  hrm 
nothing  to  do  ;  whereas  the  state  aftei 
death  is  a  pure  moral  state  of  the  whoh 
Ghostial  man,  with  which  state,  at 
obviously,  the  same  soul  and  her  sim 
must  have  every  thing  to  do.  Thin  ii 
the  simple  truth;  and  it  is  a  truti 
which  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  bj 
those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  thf 
philosophy  of  animal  magnetism  in  the 
proper  spirit,  namely,  UisX  of  induc- 
tive investigation. 


CHAP.    XI. — ECSTATIC     VISION    OP   THE    SEERESS. 


In  the  half-natural  half-ghostial  state 
to  which  Madame  HaufTe  was  now 
reduced  (or,  let  us  rather  say,  exalted) 
it  was  but  a  matter  of  course  to  look 
for  the  habitual  occurrence  and  recur- 
rence of  many  phenomena,  objective 
no  less  than  subjective,  altogether 
inexplicable  after  much  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  learned  doctors  and 
professors  who  surrounded  her  sick 
bed,  and  which  in  fact  were  only  to  bo 
understood  according  as  the  disclosures 
made  by  the  Seeress  herself  should 
induce  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  being  and  operations  of  spiritual 
existences  are  gt>verned.  This,  we 
say,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  therefore,  with  all  deference 
to  Dr.  Kemer,  we  opine  that  the  plan 
which  he  appears  to  have  adopted,  of 
endeavouring  to  assign  a  reason  for 
every  extraordinary  thing  that  came 
untler  his  inspc^ction,  was  not  called 
for.  Many  millions  of  extraordinary 
things  are  hourly  occurring  in  our 
own  Outer  World,  for  the  occurrence 
of  which  no  human  being  can  assign 
a  reason,  antl  for  the  occurrence  of 
which,  nioriH>ver,  no  human  being  ever 
considers  himself  under  any  obligation 
of  assigning  a  reason.  Withal,  it  is 
only  flattering  a  man*s  vanity  to  put 
him  an  fait  of  the  How  and  Wherefore 
')f  a  mystery  ;  it  is  onW  inflating  him 
with  windy  notions  of^  his  own  im- 
»«iae  capacity  which  can  comprehend 
. jcfa  things ;  nay,  it  sometimes  nappens 
Hat  the  very  copiousness  of  the  ex- 
^^fOUiation  given  furnishes  a  dunderhead 
if  an  antagonist  with  the  moans  of 
^•▼illing  at  and  contesting  it.     The 


Doctor's  obvious  course  was,  to  have 
simply  recorded  in   black  and   white 
the  out-of-the-way  facts,  however  hugej 
(perhaps  the  huger  the  better,)   auod 
left  them  to  produce  a  sensation  so  ; 
in  which  case  he    might  also    have 
regarded  himself  as  aflfording  an  excel- 
lent  negativo-positive   illustration  of 
his  own  grand  principle :    that  the 
brain  is  not  qualified  to   take  upon 
itself  the  judgment  of  things  ghostial. 
This  would  have  been  common  sense 
at  least  in  any  country  but  Germany 
where  indeed  men  are  slow  to  perceiv 
that  the  innocence  of  the  dove  soim 
times  needs   to  be   qualified  by  t! 
wisdom  of  the  serpent.     But  we  mu 
proceed  with  our  narrative. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1828,  intelliger 
came  to  Madame  Hauflfe  that  her  fatJ 
(whose  residence  was  at  Oberstenfi 
about  eight  leagues  from  Weinsbe' 
had   within  the   last   few   days  \ 
attacked  with  an  inflammation  of 
lungs,   and  was  then  confined  tc 
hcA.     This  news  of  course  occasi 
her  much  alarm  and  anxiety, 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of^thf 
day  (relates  Dr.  Kerner)  she  f 
the  magnetic  sleep,  and  short' 
wards  was   heard  to  say,  *  T 
and  explore  (nach/Uhlen)  ho^ 
with  him.'     Whereupon,  she 
her  arms  upon  her  bosom,  af 
uniform  custom  before  passi 
herself  into  the  Lucid  SI 
state,  but  in  the  next  momei 
gathered    herself    up,    ex 
« Blessed  God  !-.shall  I  t 
have  seen  ?     No :  I  will  kf 
then,  when  I  awake,  I  sh/ 
that  I  have  scon  any  thiii^ 
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me  1  Lfet  me  bo  immediately  awakened : 
in  three  minutes  I  shall  fall  a.sli'ep 
again.* 

**  She  was  acconlingly  awakened, 
and«  at  the  end  of  three  ininutt's,  a^^ain 
fell  asleep,  as  she  had  prc<licted.  In 
her  seeond  sleep  she  prayed  in  a  hiw 
tone  of  voiee,  nut  said  nothing;  more 
eoneeminf?  her  father.  Towards  nine 
o'clock  she  awoke,  uttering,  as  she 
opened  her  eyes,  the  exclamation — 
*  Ah,  Gon  !*— land  then  said  that  it 
appcare<l  to  her  as  though  she  had 
heard  herself  speaking  double — as 
though  two  persons  ha<l  just  ejaculatinl 
the  exclamation  out  of  her.  At  alxout 
t<m  she  again  passed  into  the  slee))- 
waking  state,  and  murmuriHl,  *  (ton! 
Thpu  hast  him  now  in  Thy  haiub  ;  he 
sleeps  tran<|ui]ly  in  ThiH)  !* — aAer 
which  she  sank  into  her  natural  night- 
slumber. 

*'  Next  morning,  at  eleven  of  the 
clock,  there  arrived  a  mt»s.senger  at 
the  house  of  Maihune  Hauffe  with  the 
melancholy  piece  of  intelligence  that 
her  father  had  breathed  his  last  at  the 
hour  of  eight  on  the  prece<ling  evening, 
in  his  own  residence  at  OlKTStenfeld. 

"  I  now  lav  before  thee,  mv  dearest, 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to  me 
on  this  mournful  occasion  by  Dr. 
Fohr  of  Bottwar,  who  Latl  been  (though 
unfortunately  too  late)  called  in  to 
prescribe  for  mv  friend.  *  With  regard 
to  Meinherr  W****,*  (thus  he  writes) 
*he  was  already  dead  when  I  reached 
OberstenfehL  But  I  must  apprise 
jfon  of  a  circumstance  that  occur reil 
on  the  occasion :  I  was  resting  myself 
in  an  ante-room  adjoining  the  death- 
chamber,  when  I  most  distinctly  heard 
a  voice,  as  it  were,  from  the  latter, 
exclaiming,  *  Ah,  Gon  V  I  listened 
and  heard  it  again,  and  again  ;  three 
tiroes  in  all.  It  wa<%  al>out,  or  near, 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  (of  the  2d. 
inst.)  There  was  at  the  time  n(»l)(>dy 
in  the  other  room  but  the  deceasetf. 
The  thought,  therefore,  that  on  the 
moment  struck  me  was,  that  Meinherr 
yff—9  ^^  j^^jj  really  dead  after  all ; 

and  so  I  went  into  the  room  to 
satisfy  myself.  But  there  lay  the 
corpse  just  as  liefore ;  and,  after  a 
most  accmrato  and  patient  examination 
of  itf  which  occupied  me  an  hour,  I 
came  away,  not  being  altle  to  solve  the 
mystery,  but  convinced  that  Meinherr 
W"***  had  been  completely  dead  from 
the  time  of  my  arrival.' " 

This  was  a  case  of  simple  ecstasis. 


the  nature  of  which  peculiar  condition 
of  the  human  <*conomy  we  luve  already 
descril>ed.  The  nense  c>f  biloquism, 
or  tIouble-s|)eaking,  htTC  adverted  to 
by  the  Sihtcss,  is  t<»  l>e  accounte«l  for 
tnas :  At  the  moment  of  the  transit 
of  the  soul  from  the  Inxly  into  the 
death-chaml)er,  the  spirit  was  engage<l 
in  prayer,  and,  l>eing  on  the  point  of 
ejaculating  the  alnive  exclamation,— 
*  Ah,  (ioD  !* — the  soul,  of  c<mrse, 
took  the  exclamation  with  her  to 
()l>erstenfold,  and  there  enunciate*!  it, 
a^,  for  that  matter,  she  would  on  the 
instant  have  taken  it  to,  and  enunciate<l 
it  at.  Grand  (^'airo  or  New  York,  hail 
it  been  in  either  of  those  towns  that 
I  Terr  W*****'s  corjise  was  then  lying 
waketl:  Again  now  the  spirit  hail 
recourse  to  prayer,  and,  having  sub- 
jtK!tively  uttered  the  same  exclamation 
twice,  (making  in  iill  three  times)  the 
soul  (as  she  would  have  done  in  the 
body)  gave  it  objective  existence 
twice  by  means  of  articulation : 
Finally,  the  soul  returning  as  the  spirit 
was  a  fourth  time  breathing  the 
aspiration,  she  also,  by  symitathy  with 
the  spirit,  a  fourth  time  gave  utterance 
to  it,  and  this  at  the  precise  mr»ment 
of  her  re-entrance  into  the  brain :  and 
hence  the  feeling  on  the  port  of  the 
Seeress  that  she  had  (herself)  s|N)ken 
with  a  double  voice.  A  most  interest- 
ing phenomenon  ;  and,  we  U'lieve,  by 
no  means  common  in  ecstasis,  wherein 
the  soul  is  for  the  most  port  fain  to 
content  herself  with  a  silent  survey  of 
whatever  comes  under  her  notice. 

It  may  strike  thee*,  spectacleil  reader, 
as  an  inctmsistency  in  us  that  we  should 
hold  up  a  lanthorn  to  thee  on  this 
dusky  subjcH^t  of  ecstatic  duplicity, 
stving  that  we  but  just  now  took  to 
task  the  first  demonologist  of  the  a^e 
for  h'vn  oil -too-zealous  readiness  in 
proffering  ex]>lanations  of  the  whole 
Cabala  of  Su{KTnaturalisni,  when 
dignity  and  policy  alike  deinande<l  that 
he  sbnuhl  have  rather  exerted  himself 
to  mystify  the  suburl>iins  than  given 
them  where<»f  to  l»e  vain  in  their  own 
conceit.  We  warn  thee,  however,  to 
bring  no  such  foolish  cliarge  against 
\^&.  Our  motives  for  what  we  do  are 
perhaps  revealalile,  aud  |>erhaps  not ; 
but  whether  they  be  or  be  not,  they 
should  be  beyond  thy  suspicion,  as 
assuredly  they  are  beyond  thy  com- 
prehension ;  m^ing  mysteries  of  the 
air»M»^9ftft,%tH  kind,  even  as  we  ourself 
arc   a  mystery   of   the   i«)ix*f    kind. 
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mile  if  thou  will,  or  sneer   if  thou 

Icaso,  at  this  averment ;  but,  if  thou 

mile,  or   if  thou    Bneer,    be  it   our 

>u8ine.ss  to  tell  thee  that  there  are  not 

in  Webster's  Dictionary  (a  first-rate 

one,  however)  substantives  substantial 

enough,   or  verba  active  enougb,  to 

Mjpply  terms  for  describing  a  tithe  of 

the  contempt   we  must  feel   for  thy 

f»*'f'«,   thy   disgraceful   want  of  »#pf. 

It   will   in   that  case   (viz:  the   case 

f»f  thy  smiling  or   sneering)  become 

diaphonous,     (viz  :    transparent,     or 

Hear)  that  while  we  gave  thee  credit  for 

knowing  Something  concerning  Every- 


thing thou  really  ^newest  Nothir 
about  Anything — that  thine  Out* 
Man  and  Inner,  thy  cerebral  ar 
panplionic  systems  were,  from  tl 
be<;lnning,  plunged  in  a  state  of  heb 
tude  the  most  deplorable.  It  will,  i 
short,  be  evident  that  thou  wert  ar 
art  a  sumph  of  the  muddiest  water, 
it  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  the  topi 
or  do  we  indeed  stand  in  need  < 
exculpation  in  the  eyes  of  the  i»nr» 
Nothing  but  the  last  degree  of  audacit 
can  induce  any  man  to  even  bint  i 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question. 


CHAP.   XII. THE   GHOfTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WORLD. 


We  now  come  to  treat  of  ghost- 
seeing  experiences,  confining  ourself 
to  those  of  Madame  Hauffe,  who,  at 
this  period,  became,  it  would  appear, 
the  cynosure  of  a  large  majority  of 
such  of  those  paracentric  Weinsberg 
ghosts  as  were  able  in  the  first  place 
to  see  her.  For,  as  one  of  themselves 
informed  her,  *'  ghosts  do  not  see  all 
human  beings,  but  only  an  odd  indivi- 
dual  here  and  there  :'*  a  fact  eminently 
credible,  and  in  reference  to  which  the 
learned  Doctor  Justinus  remarks,  that 
these  men-seeiing  ghosts  are  probably 
lured  upper-worldwards  by  a  pecu. 
liar  goblin-light  that  glimmers  in  the 
odd  individual's  eyes,  or,  still  more 
probably,  by  the  sheen  of  the  sun  of 
his  (or  her)  Life-ring.  And  he  further 
inclines  to  think  that  those  few  and 
far-between  glimpses  of  a  brighter 
world  which  they  thus  obtain  may  be 
accorded  them  to  prevent  them  from 
sinking  into  the  utter  despair  which 
the  eclipse  of  their  own  Life-suns  in 
the  darksomeness  of  Purgatory  might 
be  calculate<l  to  produce.  Opinions, 
}KThaps,  not  easily  refutable  even  in 
1842. 

Our  Seeress  commences  her  disclo- 
sures by  some  general  observations 
upon  ghost-seeing.  **  Ghosts,"  she 
decUres,  **  are  seen  with  the  ghostial 
eye  of  the  seer,  which  looks  out  through 
his  bodily  eye.  The  seer  must  be  a 
man  who,  so  to  speak,  lives  in  his 
heart-pit.  When  ghosts  are  seen  by 
%  man  who  lives  in  his  brain,  the  seeing 
«  but  momentary  and  imperfect,  for 
'he  brain  at  once  chases  it  away: 
Snch  a  man  may,  by  means  of  hb 
>ool,  have  a  feeling  of  the  proximity 
•f  ghosts,  but    he   will   never   be   a 


-^'^^int." 


(He  will  never,  we  think,  be  a  visioni 
by  daylight.  But  even  a  brain-riddc 
man  can  see  ghosts  in  the  normal  hal 
waking  state,  whenever  his  eyes  happe 
to  open  while  as  yet  his  soul  continui 
lingering  about  the  sphere  of  tli 
Dream-ring.  This  we  can  bear  wii 
ness  to  from  our  own  personal  es 
perience.) 

The  Seeress  continues :  **  For  m< 
I  live  almost  wholly  in  my  heart-pit. 
This  was  true :  sometimes,  particularl 
when  she  tried  to  stand  upright,  tA 
had  a  feeling  of  wanting  her  bra 
altogether.  "  I  have  no  pleasure,"  (»' 
goes  on  to  observe)  **  in  seeing  th( 
ghostial  visitors  of  mine :  the  gift 
Inner   Vision   I   possess  is  ratnev 
source  of  uneasiness  and  afflictior 
me.     And  it  grieves  me  much 
people  will  persist  in  questioninff 
about  what  I  see,  for  indeed   1 
scarcely  bear  to  allude  to  the  subj 
This,  as   Dr.    Kerner    testifies, 
also  true  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  ^ 
Doctor  (to  whom    alone    Fre 
spoke  without  reserve)  to  acknov 
that  he  at  first,  from  a  regard  f 
health  of  his   patient,  declare 
against  the  ghosts,  and  madest 
exertions  to  have  them  tumc 
doors  ; — ^though,  being  (then 
no  conjuror,  it  was  quite  nati 
he  should  come  off  second-be 
a  contest,  especially  as  the  o<' 
him  might  have  been  counted 

**  With  many  of  these  gfc 
Seeress  observes,)  ''  I  bold  i 
nication  ;  to  others  I  n>ea^ 
come  to  me  to  be  spoker 
continue  for  months  con 
them, — that  is,    at  intei 
them  at  most  hours  of 
night,  and  whether  othf 
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present  or  not.  On  all  these  occasions 
I  am  wide  awake** — (the  Doctor  how- 
ever seems  to  have  doubts  as  to  the 
width  : — see  Chap,  viii.)  "  in  full  pos- 
session of  my  perceptive  powers,  and 
uninfluenced  by  imagination  or  enthu- 
siasm. My  will  or  state  of  mind  or 
body  has  no  control  over  the  coming 
or  going  of  the  ghosts.  Whether  1 
feel  myself  stronger  or  weaker,  whether 
I  be  in  pain  or  at  ease,  whether  others 
converse  with  me  or  I  be  left  to  myself, 
still  I  see  the  ghosts ;  they  come  into 
my  room  ;  and  I  cannot  banish  them. 
They  awaken  me  at  night  from  sleep  : 
how  they  do  so  I  know  not ;  I  only 
feel,  upon  seeing  them  at  my  bed-side, 
that  they  have  awakened  me,  and  that 
if  thev  had  not  I  should  have  slept  on. 
And  it  is  remarkworthy  that  if  other 
persons  (as  my  sisters  or  any  of  the 
attendants)  be  asleep  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  they  dream  of  the  particular 
ghost  who  speaks  to  me,  and,  when 
they  awake,  are  often  able  to  repeat 
what  he  (or  she)  said. 

'*  At  the  same  time  that  I  see  and 
converse  with  a  ghost  I  am  quite  aware 
of  whatever  may  be  going  on  in  the 
room  besides ;  and  have  also  power  to 
direct  my  mind  to  extraneous  matters ; 
but  my  eyes  are,  as  it  were,  fixed  upon 
the  ghost ;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  I  can  withdraw  them 
from  him  :  it  seems  to  me  as  though  I 
were  placed  in  magnetic  relationship 
with  him. 

"  In  what  I  may  call  the  texture  of 
their  appearance,  the  ghosts  resemble 
thin  but  untransparent  clouds.  Their 
forms  are  like  those  of  the  Living; 
their  clothing  is  mostly  the  same  as  it 
was  or  may  pave  been  while  they  were 
in  the  body,  but  colourless  or  grey. 
Their  features  also  resemble  those  of 
life,  but  are  void  of  colour,  and  for  the 
most  part  wear  a  mournful  and  gloomy 
expression.  Their  eyes  are  oright, 
often  like  fire.  Upon  the  heads  of 
this  class  of  ghosts  I  never  saw  any 
hair.  All  women-ghosts  appear  to  me 
in  one  uniform  head-gear,  with  a  veil 
flowing  over  and  on  the  forehead. 
As  to  the  better  sort  of  ghosts,  of 
whom  but  few  come  to  me,  they  are 
clad  in  white  garments,  and  each  wears 
a  zone  about  the  waist. 

**  In  sunshine  and  by  moonlight  I 

am  better  able  to  see  the  ghosts  than 

at  nightfall :  whether  I  could  see  them 

JO  total  darkness  I  do  not  know,  as  I 

hare  never  made  the  trial.     1  cease  to 
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see  them  when  I  close  my  eyes,  or 
when  material  objects  are  mterposed 
between  me  and  them  ;  but  I  still  feel 
their  presence,  and  can  point  out 
where  they  are  standing.  Their 
approach  occasions  in  those  persona 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  room  with 
me  a  peculiar  feeling  of  exhaustion 
about  the  heart-pit,  with  a  stringency 
of  the  breast,  and  a  tendency  to  swoon : 
do^s  and  other  animals  also  feel  their 
vicinity.  For  myself,  I  cannot  bear 
to  let  them  draw  too  near  to  me ;  whin 
they  do  so  they  take  away  my  strength  ; 
and  I  ffel  as  though  they  bad  the 
power  of  impressing  themselves  in 
some  way  upon  the  nerves." 

(It  still  remains  doubtful  uoon  what 
principle  the  proximity  of  the  dark-grey 
and  black  ghosts  can  be  presumed  to 
prostrate  the  physical  powers  of  the 
ghost-seer.  The  best  demonological 
authorities,  however,  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  sulphurous  and  phos- 
phoric matter  of  which  the  bodies  of 
such  ghosts  are  composed  effects  a 
partial  deoxidisement  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  the  ghost-seer's  brain 
is  for  the  time  deprived  of  its  wonted 
vital  stimulus  of  arterialised  blood ; 
and  it  certainly  is  a  strong  corrobora- 
tion of  the  pretensions  involved  in 
this  hypothesis  that  candles  and  soforth 
are  known  to  invariably  bum  blue  in 
the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit.) 

Frederica  continues :  "  I  never  could 
observe  that  ghosts  cast  any  shadow." 
It  b  probable  that  the  ghost,  with  a 
view  to  avoid  perplexing  the  ghost- 
seer,  leaves  his  shadow  at  home ;  for 
it  requires  a  long-practised  ghostial 
eye  to  discern  the  difference  between 
a  ghost  and  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
ghost.  But,  what  must  appear  much 
stranger  than  the  fact  of  the  absence 
of  shadow  from  a  ghost  appearance, 
is  that  other  fact,  quite  as  indispuUble, 
that  even  ghost-seers  themselves,  and 
more  especially  ghost-raisers,  are  for 
the  most  part  shadowless  persons. 
And  Scott,  (whom  few  things  escaped) 
in  his  Lay  of  the  Last  Mhutrelt  when 
speaking  of  Lady  Margaret's  father, 
who  was  suspected  of  dabbling  in  the^ 
Black  Art,  is  careful  to  inform  us  that 

<* —  when  in  studious  mood  he  pacidd 
St.  Andrew's  cloistered  hall. 

His  form  no  darkening  shifciw,  tr^M^ 
Upon  the  sunny  wall  I" 
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shadow  of  a  necTomancer  i«  indepen- 
dent of  the  sun.  Olreas  informs  us 
thAt  Simon  ^ta^us  caused  his  shadow 
td  go  before  him,  makin;;  people 
bcliere  it  was  an  attendant  spirit." 
The  popular  theory  with  respect  to 
this  interestinf^  phenomenon  of  shailo w- 
lessness  is»  that  students  in  magic  *'  are 
obtig^  to  run  through  a  sul)terrancous 
hall,  where  the  devil  literally  catches 
the  hindmost  of  the  race,  unless  he 
crosses  the  hall  so  speedily  that  the 
Ai*ch-enemy  can  only  apprehend  his 
shadow.  In  the  latter  case  the  person 
of  the  sage  never  after  throws  any 
shade ;  and  those  who  have  thus  lost 
their  shadincs  always  prove  the  best 
magicians.** 

To  return,  however,  to  our  ghosts, 
concerning  whom  Frederica  proceeds 

5 bus :  "  Tjieir  walk  is  like  that  of  the 
iiving, — with  this  difTcreneo,  that  the 
brighter  kind  seem  rather  to  iloat 
(llong,  whereas  the  darker  have  a 
heavy  tread,  so  heavy  as  to  be  audible 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  persons  in 
the  room."  Dr.  Kerner  and  others 
did  in  fact  often  both  hear  and 
ftel  the  ghosts  moving  to  and  fro; 
often  saw  likewise  the  doors  and  win- 
dows opening  and  closing  apparently 
of  their  own  accord ;  heard  from  time 
to  time  loud  knockings  on  the  walls, 
lie.  &c.  We  may  here  mention,  ^/tto- 
po8  of  ghost- noises,  that  the  Doctor 
was  at  one  time  very  much  annoyed 
by  the  conduct  of  a  troop  of  ghosts 
In  his  own  house,  who,  through  the 
sheer  force  of  their  imagination,  used 
io  bring  together,  with  a  tremendous 
clatter,  all  the  pewter  platters  in  the 
kitchen — of  course  without  ever  dis- 
turbing one  of  them.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  informed  by  the  Seeress  (who 
had  herself  the  information  from  one 
of  her  grey  visitants)  that  ghosts 
make  noises,  not  ft'om  any  abstract 
love  of  noise,  but  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  attention  upon  them* 
itetves,  as,  whenever  they  succeed  in 
doing  so,  their  condition  becomes 
**  more  tolerable."  Neither  is  there 
in  this  notion  any  thing  which  even  a 
brain-ridden  man  can  fkirly  pronoimce 
Irrational.  If  (as  the  discoveries 
made  in  animal  magnetism  have  shown 
to  be  the  filet)  a  human  mind  operates 
on  a  human  miiid  through  tne  me- 
dium of  effluence  and  influence^ 
jQoutf  not  a  human  mind  operate 
o/f  M  s^hofitimi  mind  through  a  like 
iSdium?    Atid,  if  it  Be,  ad  it  Is,  m 


fact,  that  a  certain  class  of  suiFeriiig 
ghosts  derive  the  greatest  benefit  front 
being  j)ray>d  for,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  ffamc  ghosts  may 
experience  a  proportionate  relief,  how« 
ever  slight  it  may  be  in  degree,  from 
being  thought  on — especially  consider- 
ing that  (in  Germany  at  least)  such 
ghosts  are  most  frequently  thought 
on  with  feelings  of  compassion  ? 

''  I  cannot  speak  to  the  ghosts  as  I 
please,"  (pursues  the  Seeress)  "nor  can 
they  always  answer  the  questions  I 
put.  Evil  ghosts  an  iudetd  rtadg 
enousfh  to  satisfy  my  inquiries :  but  I 
avoid  conversation  with  such.  These 
latter  ghosts  have  strong  voicto  t 
stronger  than  those  of  the  good 
ghosts.  The  ghost-voice  proper  is  a 
deep  and  clear  suspiration."  She  adds 
that  ghosts  can  open  locked  doors 
(without  a  key)  and  that  they  often 
prefer  entering  a  room  by  coming  in 
at  the  door-way  to  passing  through 
the  door  itself.  This  preference  may 
Si'cm  strange  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Matter  may  not  recognise  a  totality  of 
Spirit  in  these  heavier-bodied  ghosta» 
and  may  therefore  be  disposed  to 
assert  its  natural  prerogative  of  im« 
penetrability  against  them.  And  Dr* 
Kerner  elsewhere  thinks  it  is  no  harm 
to  open  the  window  (as  people  8ome« 
times  do)  for  the  exit  of  a  dying  man  • 
ghost,  notwithstanding  that  the  ghost 
might  pass  through  the  glass-panes. 

The  ghosts  who  came  to  the  Seeresa 
were,  as  she  tells  u^,  for  the  tnost  part 
located  in  an  under  region  of  the 
Ghostworld,  called  the  Middle  Realm. 
"  They  are  the  spirits  of  men  and 
women,"  (she  adds)  "  who  were  over* 
much  attached  to  things  earthly  in 
this  life,  and  still  remain  so ;  or  of 
others,  who  died  without  faith  in  the 
Kedemption  ;  many  of  them  also  are 
the  ghosts  of  persons  to  whose  mlnds^ 
when  dying,  some  worldly  thought  or 
anxiety  clung,  which  they  took  with 
them  into  the  Ghost-life,  and  which 
still  fetters  them  down  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  thU  earth.'*  And,  touch- 
ing the  Middle  Realm  itself,  which  Is 
in  our  atmosphere,  Cin  unserm  Lttf- 
trmim)  she  says  :  **  Here  there  is  no 
mundane  occupation,  nothing  to  die* 
traire  the  thoughts  ;  the  entire  life  of 
the  individual,  and  more  especially  all 
his  sins,  are  here  emboilied  in  One 
Cypher,  which  for  ever  itself  presents 
itself  before  VYie  etes  of  Vi\a  tb\WA^ya»« 
aess}  he  \a  l&ere  cast  tq^  K\mw\f^ 
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and  must  now  make  the  most  of  what 
he  finds  m  himself, — for  here  there 
are  none  to  assist  him,  none  to  warn 
him,  none  to  speak  a  word  of  conso- 
lation to  him.  It  is  from  this  Middle 
State  of  Souls  that  the  ghosts  come  to 
me.  They  come  that  I  may  sajr  some- 
thing to  tranquillize  them,  may  pray 
for  them,  may  speak  a  few  religious 
words  to  them.  When  I  do  so  they 
draw  and  drink  in  my  words  with 
might,  with  the  hungry  eagerness  of 
persons  famishing  ;  and  I  have  noticed 
that  ever  as  the  darker  ghosts  are 
heing  prayed  for  they  grow  sensibly 
brighter  (or  rather  less  dark)  in 
colour ;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
lose  all  the  streu^h  which,  it  would 
appear,  they  gam  by  my  prayers. 
These  ghosts  ima^ne  that  men 
have  it  somehow  in  their  power 
to  deliver  them  out  of  the  Middle 
Realm ;  and  in  vaiii  do  I  endeaVoiir 
to  persuade  them  that  this  is  all  a  de- 
lusion of  their  own  fancy ;  they  still 
seem  to  cling  to  the  belief.  Their  best 
course  would  undoubtedly  be  to  pray  to 
the  Saints  in  Heaven  for  deliverance  ;* 
but  their  heaviness  (Schwere)  inclines 
them  rather  to  seek  assistance  frotii 
persons  yet  in  the  flesh  than  from 
glorified     spirits." 

(The  Seeress,  we  think,  might  have 
reasonably  enough  questioned  the  abi- 
lity of  the  ghosts  to  pray  to  the  Saiht5. 
She  herself  has  elsewhere  told  us  that 
whenever  she  desired  a  ghost  to  pray 
for  himself,  he  would  go  away  sorrow- 
fully, without  making  any  anstref. 
If  it  were  a  matter  of  coui^se  that 
ghosts  could  pray  for  themselves,  and 
obtain  relief  by  their  own  prayers,  it 
is  somewhat  strange  that  thb}r  should 
not  prefer  emancipating  themselves  at 
once  from  their  imprisonment  to 
waiting  two  or  three  hundred  yearst 
for  the  avatar  of  a  ghost-seer,  only  to 
obtain  perhaps  a  gllih|ise  of  liberty 
after  all,  at  the  expense  of  H  world  of 
trouble  to  themselves  and  him  ) 

"  Many  persons,"  (observes  the  Seer- 
ess, towards  the  conclusion  of  this 
I  portion  of  her  disclosures)  *'  will  doubt- 
ess  consider  it  incredible  that  there 
should  be  such  ghosts  in  existence  as 
those  whom   I  have  beeh  describing. 


But,  alas!  it  is  onlv  too  certain  a 
truth,  that  a  man  who  has  lived  for 
seventy  years  in  sin  and  ignorance 
cannot  all  at  once  enter  upon  a  state 
of  purity  and  enlightenment  after 
deatn.  A  sinful  man,  a  man  uniu- 
struct^d  in  spiritual  thingsi  may,  by 
the  means  of  his  bhdn  ahd  sdul,  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  many  exterior 
matters  in  this  present  Si^ne-worldy 
may  even  acquire  (and  deserve)  a  very 
great  reputation  fbr  disebveries  in 
science  and  so  fbrth  *  but  his  spirit 
remdins  only  therefore  all  the  feebler 
and  darker,  and  his  Inner  Life  lan- 
guishes. If,  now,  this  roan  be  once 
dead,  the  soul  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
brain,  rendered  him  so  distin^ished 
here,  has  lost  its  insiruinefit  ft)F  work- 
ing with,  and  is  become  the  mere  hull 
or  outward  covering  of  his  spirit; 
the  darkened  and  ^fiebled  spitU  u  now 
tkie  fnaster  ;  and  what — wuat  dem  be- 
come of  such  ah  dne  ?*' 

Perpend  And  ponder  this  well,  ye 
whose  knowledge  of  "  many  exterior 
mattei^F,"  As  the  mystery  of  punch- 
mixing  And  ihh  like)  is  at  present  your 
sole  boast  and  glory  !  Ah  I  think 
upon  the  Purgatdrial  Realm,  wherein 
is  no  punch  \  whei^ein  what  spirits  there 
are  must  perfoi*ce  form  aii  amalgam, 
not  With  sugar  And  hot  water,  but 
Urith  phosphorus  and  hot  sulphur  I 
And  consider^  while  consider  you 
may>  whether  it  may  not  be  worth 
making  some  slight  sacrifice  of  the 
comforts  of  your  Soulish  MaH  here, 
to  escape  fVom  the  necessity  of  being 
hereafter  condemned  to  Urander,  in 
the  shApe  of  your  Ghostial  Man,  to 
And  fro  in  miserAble  darkness,  help- 
lets,  restless,  guideless )  with  that 
Atsctiuing  Nikmffral  for  dver  before 
your  eyes,  and  legions  of  black  and 
darkest-grey  spectres  ibr  ever  thaking 
mockery  of  your  most  forlorn  and 
dolorifbrous  condition  I 

fiut,  We  grow  drowsy^ — and  must, 
ibr  a  little  season^ — one  ail-too  short 
moon  at  the  extremest, — retire  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Dream-ring,  there 
to  excogitate  and  prepare  materials  for 
the  Second  Part  of  oUr  paper. 

TliK    0UT-AND-0UTER» 


*  To  preclude  misconception,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  Seeress  waa. 
a  Lutheran,  and  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith. 


t  One  or  the  ghosts  told  the  Seeress  that  Ms  deialVv  occ^ttii^  \w  V\fc^^^t  Vofi'^, 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add  (hal  this  ghOtl  had  V««a  to  %oiaft  \X\a»  \iv  e\.i^tT  ^t 
/iy4^i/  (in  a  lesser  state  of  beatitude). 
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THB  CURSE   OF   KISHOGE. 

Id  Kerrey  there  once  lived  a  comical  rogue^ 
As  e*er  shook  a  shillelah,  or  gave  a  poltD0g^e»* 
Oh  I  he  was  the  lad  with  the  lasses  in  vogue» 

And  could  say  "  thurum  poge"f 

With  as  coaxing  a  brogue. 
As  e'er  softened  the  heart  of  a  sweet  colleenoge  I  % 
The  name  he  rejoiced  in  was  Paddy  Kishoge. 

And  'tis  he  that  cpuld  tope 

With  a  parson  or  pope. 
Faith  it  frightened  the  whiskey  to  see  his  mouth  ope ; 

By  the  powers  of  delf 

Father  Mathew  himself. 
Among  all  his  apostles,  ne'er  met  such  a  swiper  ; 

Let  him  bring  the  worst  rascal 

That  e'er  used  a  cask  ill. 
And  Pat  would  have  drunk  him  as  drunk  as  a  piper. 
Oh !  'twould  gladden  the  heart  of  the  veriest  grumbler 
To  see  how  he  swallowed  down  tumbler  on  tumbler ! 

Of  **  frigidum  sine," 

Or  brandy  or  wine,  he 
Would  quaff  as  a  fish  does  of  sea-water  briny ; 

But  the  pure  Irish  native 
Was  what  he  loved  best. 

As  the  draught  most  creative 
Of  humour  and  jest. 
For  he  was  the  boy  that  loved  frolic  and  fun, 

Though  his  practical  jokes 

Gave  offence  to  some  folks. 

And  more  cronies  than  one 

Said  that  ere  he'd  have  done 
He'd  dance  on  the  tight-rope  as  sure  as  a  gun, 
Or  at  least  at  the  public  expense  cross  the  water. 
But  the  hints  whicn  were  given  of  the  rope  and  the  cruise,  meant 
To  lessen  his  frolicksome  love  of  amusement. 

Were  but  thrown  to  the  wind. 

For  "  the  innocent  mind," 
As  the  adage  says,  **  always  diversion  can  find." 
And  thus  *twas  with  Pat,  who  was  ne'er  at  a  loss. 

But  from  *'  pitch  and  toss," 
Took  "  all  in  the  ring,"  as  it  came  to  <'  manslaughter.** 
And,  should  the  occasion  his  humour  provoke. 

Would  just  as  soon  crack  you  a  head  as  a  joke  I 

Or  indeed,  as  'twould  seem  from  his  hist'ry  on  reference. 
For  the  cracking  of  heads  he  had  sometimes  a  preference. 


How  calmly  does  the  twilight  hour 
Descend  o'er  rock,  and  stream,  and  flower ! 
How  gently  does  departing  day 
Steal  from  the  wearied  world  away  ! 
Which,  hushed  awhile  its  cares  and  woes. 
Sinks  softly  to  its  brief  repose. 


•  Poliho^me, — a  blow  with  the  fist.  t  Thurum  poge, — ^give  me  a  kiss. 

X  CoUtenogCy—yoixvi^  girl. 
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So  steals  away  with  noiseless  foot. 
And  ev'n  her  very  breathing  mutet 
The  anxious  mother  from  the  bed 
On  which  her  sleeping  babe  reposes. 
As  if  nought  firmer  met  her  tread 
Thim  carpets  formed  of  summer  roses. 
And  glances  timidly  about 
Ere  yet  she  turns  the  room-door  handle. 
For  fear  the  urchin  should  cry  out, 
**  Mamma,  don't  take  away  the  candle  !** 
Aye  I  beautiful  in  every  cUme, 
Thou  comestf  blessed  evening  time  ; 
But  nowhere  dost  thou  gentler  reign 
Than  on  the  shores  of  calm  Loch  Lane  I 
And  niffht — thou  comest  lovelier  still. 
Upon  that  land  of  lake  and  hill — 
That  r^ion  which  romance  and  song 
Have  rendered  sacred  oft  and  long  1 
How  often  have  I  marked  the  scene. 
Illumined  by  thy  lamp  serene. 
Shedding  its  soft  and  mournful  smile 
On  Innisfallen's  lovely  isle. 
Whence,  glittering  o*er  the  waters  bright. 
Its  radiance  formed  a  track  of  light. 
Seeming  a  spirit's  path  that  led 
To  where  the  calm  and  sainted  dead 
In  tranquil  solitude  recline 
By  hallowed  Muckruss*  lonely  shrine  ; 
While  Mangerton,  Glena,  and  Turk, 
Stood  with  their  leafy  banners  furled. 
As  if  to  keep  heaven's  fairest  work 
Shut  in  from  all  the  stormier  world. 
And  Caran  Tual's  summit  bare 
Frown'd,  monarch  of  the  purple  air. 

Hurrah  I  hurrah  !  'tis  the  midnight  hour. 

When  over  the  lake, 

"  And  no  mistake," 
O'Donoghue  comes  with  his  fairy  power ; 

At  the  top  of  his  speed. 

On  his  milk-white  steed. 
He  rides  to  visit  his  lady's  bower. 
But  who  marks  him  now  as  he  gallops  along 
On  his  gallant  steed  with  that  &ry  throng  ? 

Oh !  who  but  the  rogue, 

Honest  Paddy  Kishoge, 
Who  greets  the  chief  in  his  own  sweet  brogue ; 
For  Pat,  too,  had  spirits  to  aid  him  that  night. 
And  fairy  or  devil  he'd  venture  to  fight. 

So  he  cries  out,  '*  Halloo, 

"  Mr.  O'Donoghue, 

*'  Between  me  and  you, 
'*  By  my  soul  that's  a  mighty  nate  cut  of  a  nag. 

**  But  you  ride  the  poor  baste 

**  At  the  divil's  own  haste, 
"  Which  must  make  your  divarsion  a  devilish  fog.' 
"  But,  by  gorra,  you'd  go  at  a  different  rate 
<*  If  your  colt  was  fronting  a  five-barred  gate  1" 
The  Prince 
Garc  a  winc^ 
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At  this  sally  of  Pat, 

But  pausiiig  awbilef 

With  an  amiable  9im\e, 
Siud,  <<  ril  ride  againvt  you  for  a  wager,  that'll  flat  !** 
And,  waving  his  hiandy  he  pulled  up  his  re^n 
On  the  grassy  margin  of  Muckfuss  demesne. 
"  Faith,  your  honour,"  says  Pat,  **  I'd  not  asU  better  fun, 
"  And  if  you.'U  oiUy  g<st  me  a  horse,  I  say  'done.' *' 
"  A  horse  !'*  cries  the  pfaieflaiq,  ''just  mount  on  the  back 

'<  Of  that  oQurser  black, 

*'  And  ride  witb  me  o*er  yon  mountain  track  ; 
«'  And  if  vou  bu^  ttiok  to  your  nag  to-night, 
**  And  gallop  with  roe  till  rooming's  light, 
"  ril  make  you  s  present,  roy  boy,  of  the  back  1" 
"  By  jingo,'*  s<iya  rat,  in  a  comical  tone, 
"  A  body  would  think  that  the  baste  wa3  your  own — 
**  But,  faith,  you'll  not  do  roe  so  cursedly  brown." 
**  My  own  !*'  cries  the  prince*  with  a  wrathful  frown, 
And  a  glance  of  ire  on  Paddy  he  darts ; 
**  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I'm  kii^  in  these  parts, 

'*  And  wbate'er  I  bestow 

"At  the  midnight  hour, 

"  Ijo  mortal  Mow 

"  To  recal  it  hath  power  I" 
"  Your  reverence,"  says  Paddy,  a  trifle  confused 
By  the  solemn  tone  that  the  monarch  used, 

"  Your  pardon  I  ax 

"  Most  humbly,  and " '*  Pa« 

"  Vobiscum,  mj  friend,"  says  the  king,  '*  take  the  nag, 
"  And  let's  go.  for  I  can't  afford  longer  to  lag." 

So,  without  more  ado. 

Away  ro4e  the  two. 
Like  rival  Nim's  at  a  view  halloo. 
The  hoofs  of  their  steeds  scarce  brushing  the  dew 
From  the  grassy  turf,  as  o'er  it  they  flew, 
And  in  half  a  jiffey  were  both  out  of  vi^w. 

Morning  rises  in  beauty  and  bloom  o'er  the  lake, 

And  the  lark's  merr^  carols  the  echoes  awake ; 

The  grouse  in  the  heather  is  calling  its  young ; 

'Mid  the  dew-bathed  brush-wood  the  beagle  nves  tongue  ; 

The  red-deer  has  risen  refreshed  from  his  lair. 

And  is  snuffing  the  frjigrance  that  breathes  through  the  air  ; 

The  mists  are  ascending  that  curtained  the  hills. 

And  down  to  the  lake  rush  the  musical  rills  ; 

No  oar  has  yet  broken  the  water's  repose. 

But  the  sun  on  its  beauties  a  timid  look  throws. 

Like  the  eve  of  the  lover  its  anxious  watch  keeping 

O'er  the  girl  that  he  lores,  as  he  steals  on  h&r  s&eping, 

And  fears  that  his  kiss  may  too  rudely  awaken 

The  lovely  repose  that  his  glance  has  o'ertaken* 

But  where  is  the  chief  who  sped  last  night 
On  hi»  milk-white  steed  o'er  its  surface  bright  ? 

At  the  cock's  first  crow, 

Full  three  hours  ago, 
Ilini.Hclf  and  his  cuite  descended  below, 
And  there  in  his  halls  the  veteran  chief 
Is  discuf^sing  his  breakfast  of  ham  and  roast  beef, 

K^s,  coffee,  and  rolls, 

Kidneys  grilled  on  the  coab. 
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And  «a]inon  Aresh  rotttad  on  Mat*  of  arbutiu: 

I  defy  both  the  inof 

Moriajrty't  and  Finn*! 
To  get  up  a  makikit  that  betttr  would  rait  us  | 

W  hile  on  rashers  and  ale 

His  attendants  regale* 

And,  despite  Cobbett's  oe/o#t 

Attack  the  potatoes* 
With  a  vigour  would  make  old  Malthus  grow  pale  ; 
For  hard  was  their  ride  over  hill  and  through  brake 
Since  last  with  their  diieAain  they  sped  from  the  lake. 

A  triunpeter  rides  through  the  town  of  Tralee 

With  his  «  Rum.tiddi.iddi.id£.iddi4ddi^e, 

Tiddi-ee-tiddi-iddi-dee-dee  T— 

And  behind  him  is  walking  a  liTeried  baod» 

Each  with  scarlet  plush-breeches  and  halberd  in  hand ; 

While  following  thc^c  are  twelve  mounted  dragoons, 

AH  burnished  and  brilliant,  6ke  new  silver-spoons. 

Not  together  they  ride ; 

But  six  on  each  side 
Of  a  carriage  that  rolls  on  in  dignified  pride — 
The  horses  of  which,  as  the  paverocnt  tVj  paw, 
Show  thev  fei'l  it  a  personal  honour  to  draw 
From  their  lodgings  the  two  learned  judges  of  law. 
And,  to  close  tne  procession,  some  bM^legged  bojs 
Are  running  and  making  a  deuce  of  a  noise. 
And  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  'tis  excellent  sport 
To  see  the  kmg*s  judges  proceeding  to  court ; 
While  some  jurjman,  scalded  in  bast'ning  hb  breakfast. 
Wishes  each  of  them  had  in  a  halter  hb  neck  ftwt. 

The  court  is  sitting  in  solemn  wig, 
And  looking  with  law  and  gravltv  big. 
The  clerk  of  the  crown  the  iurj  has  sworn. 
On  a  Testament  kissed  till  its  covers  are  worn. 
The  counsel  and  agents  have  taken  their  places. 
Some  telling  the  news,  and  some  conning  their  cases ; 
The  reporters  are  nibbing  their  pens  to  take  notes. 
The  witnesses  coughing  and  clearing  their  throats. 
And  jnst  at  mne  by  the  court-house  clock. 
The  crown  commences  to  clear  the  dock. 

The  dock — and  seems  it,  then,  absurd 
To  pause  upon  this  vu^r  word  ? 
Oh  t  diall  we  pass  unheeded  by 
The  pallid  lip,  the  sunken  eye. 
The  naggara  cheek,  the  changhig  air, 
From  tremblinff  hope  to  mute  despair  ; 
The  brow  which  ^ih  hath  furrowed  long. 
The  wretch  by  misery  forced  to  wrong. 
And  sadder  still,  the  guiltless  one. 
Whom  dark  suspicion  frowns  upon. 
There  in  that  den  of  sin  and  shame. 
Stamped  with  the  felon's  hatefbl  name. 
Forth  from  the  gloomy  dungeon  borne 
To  meet  the  prymv  gase  of  scorn  ; 
Ay  !  seom — for  when  does  Pity  dare 
To  soothe  the  victim  trembling  there  ? 
There — list^ung  to  the  careless  Jest 
That  wins  to  lighter  aB  the  rest ; 
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There — without  one  consoler  near 

To  whisper  comfort  to  the  ear  ; 

His  fate  consigned  to  jud^nents  frail, 

With  whom  a  breath  might  turn  the  scale. 

Alas !  if  misery  dwells  beIow» 

This  is  her  darkest  den  of  woe ! 

But  who  stands  there. 

With  his  brawny  neck  bare. 
And  his  twinkling  eye  and  his  curling  hair  ? 

Faith,  'tis  Paddy  himself, 

The  unfortunate  elf. 
His  cheek  is  not  blenched  by  the  dank  prison  air. 
But  in  truth  he  seems  something  the  worse  for  the  wear. 

Since  the  night  of  his  ride 

By  the  lake's  glassy  side, 
When  with  its  proud  chief  he  in  horsemanship  vied. 
And  now  in  that  dock  ho  stands  given  in  charge, 
(I  don't  mean  to  read  the  indictment  at  large. 

Which  consists  of  six  counts. 

But  in  substance  amounts 
To)  "that  on  the  night  of  September  the  first 
He,  moved  by  old  Nick,  took  and  carried  away 
A  black  horse,  slightly  marked  on  the  shoulder  with  grey. 
From  the  close  of  J.  H.,  esquire,  of  whom  said  beast 
Was  the  property,  and  worth  full  five  pounds  at  least. 
To  which  Pat  is  permitted  to  plea  as  he  durst. 

*«  What  say  you — guilty  or  not?"  said  the  clerk. 

"  ^fot  guilty,"  says  Pat, 

Looking  merry,  whereat 
The  brows  of  a  burly  old  juror  grew  dark. 
As  if  he  were  thinking,  "  that  s  all  round  my  hat.** 

The  trial  proceeds 

When  the  prisoner  pleads. 
And  the  crown  prosecutor  sets  forth  his  misdeeds. 

Then  calls  Jerry  O'Flynn, 

Who  is  shortly  brought  in. 
And  sits  in  the  witnesses'  chair  with  a  grin. 
After  kissing  the  book  first,  and  crossing  his  chin. 
He  proceeds  with  tome  circumlocution  to  swear, 

''  That  he  went  to  a  fair 
"  On  September  the  third,  in  the  town  of  Kenmare, 
**  And  met  the  black-borse  with  the  prisoner  there, 
**  Who  admitted  be  took  it  from  Mucruss  demesne." 
"  On  bis  oath,  is  quite  sure  the  horse  bn't  a  mare — " 
"  Wasn't  drunk,"  "has  no  grudge  to  the  pris'ner,"  and  "  swore 
"  The  very  same  thing  when  examined  before." 
AAer  giving  a  few  answers  more  in  this  strain 
The  witness  is  told  by  the  court  to  go  down. 
And  the  case  is  closed  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

There's  a  pause  in  the  court — no  counsel  is  there 

To  take  the  prisoner  under  his  care. 

Who  wears  all  the  time  a  most  innocent  air. 

But  after  a  couple  of  moments'  delay. 

He's  asked  by  the  court  has  he  nothmg  to  say. 


**  To  say,  your  worship,"  cries  Pat  in  amaze. 
And  full  on  his  lordship  he  fixes  his  gaze, 
•*  I've  to  say  that  the  horse  that  I  stole  was  my  own." 
And  so  be  proceeds  in  a  comical  tone 
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To  tell  of  his  ride 

From  Loch  Lane's  tide» 
Over  mountain  and  valley  and  rivulet  wide» 
Till  even  O'Donoghue's  mettle  was  tried. 
And  he  verily  thought  ho  himself  should  have  died. 

But  the  crow  of  the  cock 

Gave  the  chieftain  a  shock, 
And  away  he  rode  home  over  mountain  and  rock. 

Leaving  Paddv  alone. 

Most  confoundedly  hlown. 
With  the  horse  which,  *twas  perfectly  clear,  was  hi.^  own. 

Paddy*s  story  is  done. 

Which  causes  much  fun. 
Rut  calls  up  a  grave  frown  on  the  visage  of  one. 
Like  a  very  black  fog  coming  over  the  sun ; 
Alas  I  'tis  the  judge  o'er  whose  visage  that  gloom 
Came,  like  a  forewarning  of  Paddy's  sad  doom. 
But  gloomier  still  were  the  words  that  he  spoke. 

When  the  silence  he  broke 

With  an  ominous  croak. 
Like  a  very  hoarse  raven  beginning  to  choke. 

<<  Unfortunate  prisoner,  how  dare  you  presume 

"  Such  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy  here  to  assume, 

'<  And  braving  the  perils  that  round  you  you  draw, 

**  Thus  outrage  the  solemn  proceedings  of  law  ? 

*<  Do  you  think,  wretched  man,  that  such  stupid  vagaries, 

**  Such  tales  of  dead  chieftains,  and  wandering  fairies, 

«  Will  have  weight  with  this  court? — Oh !  remember  you  stand 

«  With  an  awfiJ  eternity  ready  at  hand. 

"  If  found  guilty,  as  guilty  you  sure  must  be  found 

"  By  that  jury.     You,  gentlemen,"  turning  around. 

And  addressing  the  jury,  "  have  heard  what  a  case 

«  Has  been  made  'gainst  the  pris'ner ;  nor  need  1  retrace 

«  The  evidence  given,  as  there  can't  be  a  doubt 

**  That  the  charffes  against  him  are  fully  borne  out, 

<*  And  as  his  wild  statement  to  nothing  amounts, 

«  You'll  of  course  find  him  guilty  on  adl  the  six  counts." 

And  thus  having  spoke,  with  a  Uato-like  air, 

The  judge  sinks  back  in  his  great  arm-chair. 

Alas !  that  terrible  speech  was  not  **  vox 
£t  pneterea  nihil,"  without  leaving  the  box. 
However  the  story  one*s  common  sense  shocks. 
Possessed  of  a  clear  understanding  like  Locke's, 
The  jury  a  verdict  of  guilty  bring  in. 
Whereat  Jerry  O'Flynn 
Remodeb  his  grin. 
While  the  foreman,  meantime,  with  the  air  of  a  Perc}*, 
Recommends  most  sublimely  the  pris'ner  to  mercy. 

The  speech  of  the  foreman  comes  like  a  slap 
In  the  face  to  that  surly  old  judge,  or  a  clap 
Of  thunder,  or  some  other  fearful  mishap. 

To  think  that  a  chap 

Thus  caught  in  the  trap 
Of  law,  should  ffet  off  through  a  rascally  gap, 
A^t  if  old  dame  Justice  were  taking  a  uap. 
Let  her  sleep  if  she  pleases,  but  as  long  as  he's  there 

In  that  criminal  chair. 

He'll  take  excellent  care 
Th<^v  shan't  treat  her  in  anv  wav  else  than  what's  fair. 
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So  without  more  ado  he  puts  on  his  hlack  eap  1 

And  turns  to  the  doofc^ 

Where  Ibm  at  a  rock 
Poor  Paddy  Kiahoga  seems  his  lordship  to  rooek, 
As  he  thioksy  **  How  Td  like  to  he  giving  a  knock 
"  On  the  pate  to  that  cold^hlooded  surly  old  cook.'* 
But  «  silence"  is  cried»  and  his  lordship  begins. 
To  admonish  the  pris'ner  respecting  his  sins. 

We  wish  we  had  by  us 

This  bpniilj  pious  { 

But  the  veiT  first  word 

Seemed  to  rat  so  absurd, 
Though  we  hope  no  one  else  in  the  oourt-house  concurred, 

That  be  qried,  *'  By  your  lave, 

"  Just  give  over  that  stave, 
'<  And  come  to  the  business  at  onoe,  my  old  lad  I" 

**  Wretched  man,"  said  the  judge, 

'<Don*t  imagme  I  grudge 
**  To  be  sneered  at  by  one  %o  abandoned  and  bad. 

«  Tis  my  duty,  alas ! 

**  A  severe  one  to  pass 
"  Upon  you  the  sentence,  deserved  though  dread, 

"  To  go  back  to  the  same 

**  Prison-house  whence  you  came, 
"  And  there  to  be  banged  by  the  neek  fill  you're  dead ! 
'<  And  when  you*re  cut  down,  to  prevent  resurrection, 
"  To  the  doctors  your  body  must  go  |br  dissection." 

On  the  court-house  roof,  all  day,  there  sits 

A  gentleman  seemingly  out  of  his  wits ; 

He's  seized  now  and  then  with  such  comical  fits. 

Yet  none  engaged  in  that  busy  scene. 
Either  hear  him,  or  see  him,  or  mark  him,  I  ween. 

He  laufl^eth  aloud. 

But  unheard  by  the  crowd* 
Now  he  mbbeth  his  hands,  and  now  deep  in  his  pockets, 
He  thrusts  them,  and  rolls  his  red  eyes  in  their  sockets. 

How  his  tongue  he  sticks  oof. 

Puts  his  thumb  to  his  snout, 
And  grins  like  an  Englishman  eating  sour  kront. 

But  at  length  and  at  last, 

When  sentence  is  past. 
Shouts,  "  Well  done,  my  old  boy,  you're  a  regular  ht\^\t 

"  *Tis  a  oipital  joke, 

'*  Faith,  to  see  a  man  choke, 
*'  And  swing  from  a  rope's  end,  and  merriW  kick« 
*'  By  jingo,  that's  what  /  call  fun,**  says  Om  Nick. 

Alas,  how  humanity  shudders  to  think 

On  the  victim  who  stands  by  eternitv's  brink  : 

M'hile  the  bright  hopes  of  youth  still  their  freshness  impart. 

And  the  life-blood  is  still  gushing  wild  from  the  heart ; 

While  the  vigour  of  manhood  yet  glows  in  the  frame. 

Ere  one  flicker  has  wasted  the  free  spirit's  fiame ! 

Oh  !  if  death  has  a  pang  for  the  bosom  outworn. 

Half  whose  ties  to  existence  already  are  torn  ; 

How  deep  to  the  soul  must  its  anguish  be  sent. 

When  at  one  fatal  blow  ev'ry  heart-string  is  rent  I 

Just  God  1  can  we  think  there  was  ever  an  hour. 

When  man  so  outrageously  scoffed  at  thy  power. 

As  to  crush,  bv  his  sentence,  thy  image  suolhne, 

Por  deeds,  which  to  pity  seem  scarce^  a  crime. 
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And  iropiousljr  b%Ff  in  tbv  jftdgmenU  to  giun 
That  mercy  a  brother  had  tuea  ib^  in  vain  I 

How  blithe«om«  U  Sprloff 
.    With  her  birds  on  tn«  wTiiff, 
Making  all  the  bright  heavena  with  roelodr  riQgi 
While  the  young  flowers  to  ae|»hyr  their  flragrancy  fling. 

Rut  alast  in  a  brown 

^ilgyy  rascally  town. 
Where  every  thing  wears  a  detestable  firo^ni 
'Twere  merrier  either  to  hang  or  to  drowni 
Than  be  walking  the  muddy  old  streets  up  and  down 
Seeing  only  the  grin  of  some  stoltifled  clown» 
Or  some  maiden  slip-shod  with  a  diurty  white  gown. 

But  this  stir  in  tl>e  streets, 

And  the  crowds  that  one  meets, 
W*herever  one  g^^*  ihow  there's  something  to-day. 
That  makes  all  Tralee  most  onoommonly  gay  1 

By  Jove — I'm  not  wro«g, 

Look  here  oomes  a  throng, 
A  solemn  procession  is  moTinr  uong, 
There  are  countrymen  dressed  in  ftise  coats  and  eauhefuis^ 
Vish  women  and  venders  of  broooll  and  greens. 
And  rosy-cheeked  peasant  girls  just  in  their  teens, 
And  shop-boys  who  take  great  delight  in  such  scenes. 

And  soldiers  with  sabres. 

That  glitter  like  gfaebert. 

And  the  bare-legged  boys. 

Who  make  such  a  noise. 
That  one  feeb  very  anxioos  to  Know  wbet  it  means. 

Alas !  the  erowd  nearsy 

Too  true  are  our  fbars. 
Poor  Paddy  Kishoge  in  the  middle  appears. 
He  looks  pale  ;  but  'tis  plain  that  he  s  shedding  no  tears  ; 

No»  still  in  his  eve. 

Lurks  that  twinkle  so  sly. 
Which  seems  very  queer  in  one  going  to  die. 
But  I  gucM  that  bell  alter  his  looks  by-and-by, 
When  they  place  him  a  little  b{t  nearer  the  sky. 

On,  on  the  crowd  draws^ 

But  hold— there's  a  pense  ■ 
The  people  are  haltin^-^wbal  eao  be  the  eanse  ? 
What  seeketb  th#t  victim  of  barbarous  laws? 

He  pauses  a  moment — he  looks  in  the  air. 

His  eyebalb  diUte  to  a  regular  stare» 

As  if  he  saw  something  unnsnal  there* 
And  he  asks  for  a  tumbler  of  strong  whiskey  punch. 
To  wash  down  the  biscuit  he  had  for  his  lunch  I 

The  crowd  open  their  eyes. 

With  a  look  of  surprise. 
As  we  gaze  on  a  hero  that  gloriously  dies. 

The  tumbler  is  brought. 

One  short  moment  of  thought 
Poddy  gives  to  the  bowl  with  such  memories  fraught. 
Then  cries,  a»  the  brilliant  idea  he  caught, 
"  May  the  dirty  spo/peni,  thatH  give  up  his  bottle, 
«  Dance  his  merriest  jig^  with  a  rope  round  his  throttle  !*' 
Kre  a  bed-post  could  twinkle,  the  drink  is  gone  down. 
And  on  the  procession  moves  slow  through  the  town. 


*  C««^jt,-.an  old  hat. 
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The  RtreetK  arr  ^^lilt— the  throQ^  has  put— 

The  fatal  tree  a  reached  at  lost — 

With  bandaged  brnw  anil  fettered  btuidsi 

The  culprit  on  the  Ecaffold  stiuids. 

Above,  the  calm  and  placid  Nhy 

Kitends  its  *nn-lit  canopy — 

The  breatlileim  crowd  ittiuid  mute  below. 

The  hangman  draws 

"  Hallo,  hallo  !" 
What'n  all  thin  confusion — iloes  any  one  know. 
And  why  do  the  people  all  run  to  and  fro  ? 
A  horseman  ridex  on  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
And  he  kicks  at  the  sides  of  his  broken-down  (teed. 
He  shouts,  and  his  words  ace  eaught  up  by  the  crowd, 
"  A  reprieve,  a  reprieve*,"  is  rc-Miioed  aloud. 
Like  the  thunder  that  bursts  from  a  tropical  cloud. 
'Twould  maku  a  dead  man  almost  jump  from  hiH  shroud. 
The  bolt  vi  undrawn — the  banda^re  [lulled  off — 
The  prisoner  comes  to  himself  with  a  cou;{h — 
For  he  did  get  a  s<|ueeze  in  thegullet.     The  rope 
Is  untied — and  the  hanjifnian  expresses  a  hope. 
That  as  he  Kot  out  of  his  hands  so,  by  stenllb 
He'd  give  him  a  trifle  to  drink  to  his  health. 
The  crowd  ){oes  away, 
As  contented  and  gay. 
As  if  notbinj;  at  all  interfered  with  the  play 
They  ha<l  looked  for  so  wistfully  all  throiiKh  the  day. 

Six  lingering  months  have  flitted  o'er. 
And  once  again  on  Loch  Lane's  nhore. 
The  tranquil  moon  is  shining  down. 
On  rippling  wave  and  heather  brown, 
When  hark !  across  the  waters  bright. 
There  coraea  tlie  sound  of  music  light. 
And  merry  peals  of  laughter  ring. 
Amid  the  breezes'  murmuring. 
While  clear  above  it  floats  the  brogue. 
The  comic  voice  of  Pat  Kishoge, 
For  lo .'  to-night,  a  fury  ring. 
Escort  him  to'  their  elfin  king. 
And  gladly  does  O'Douoghue  greet 
The  merry  boy  with  welcome  sweet ; 
And  to  thii  day,  the  lonely  wight, 
Who  sees  the  Prince  go  forth  at  night. 
To  join  the  chase  on  charger  white, 
Marks  honest  Paddy  by  his  side. 
Companion  of  his  merry  ride. 
And,  reader,  may'st  thou  never  know 
More  pain  than  is  his  lot  below. 
Hut  blens  the  rpir'iU  that  cimlJ  save 
So  guy  a  fellow  from  the  grave. 
And  bless  the  little  merry  elves. 
That  keep  the  boy  among  themselves. 


If  Paddy  hxd  not  paused  to  take 
One  CHU  fur  olil  acquaintance'  sake, 

His  fiite,  for  teai-s  wonlil  call  on  iia 
Then  let  us  never  churlish  pass 
Untasleil  by  the  cheerful  ela*?. 
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TYTLF.r's    history   of    SCOTLAND.* 


Miu  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler  has  a 
kind  of  hereditary  claim  to  be  the  his- 
torian of  Scotland.  He  is  the  third, 
in  lineal  succession,  of  a  family  that 
has  distinguished  itself  in  this  depart- 
li.ent  of  Scottish  national  literature. 
We  do  not  mean  to  assert  the  abstract 
principle,  that  talents  can  descend  from 
generation  to  generation,  like  acres  of 
land,  or  be  handed  down  as  an  heir- 
loom  by  birth-right,  from  father  to 
son.  Unfortunately,  the  examples  of 
this  sort  of  family  inheritance  in  the 
literary  world,  are  so  rare,  that  they 
form  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  We  learn  from  history,  that  a 
Cicero  may  beget  a  blockhead,  and 
that  the  politeness  of  a  Chesterfield 
cannot  be  entailed  even  on  the  next 
heir  to  the  titles  and  estates.  It  is 
true  that  tastes  an<l  professions  are 
sometimes  found  to  run  in  a  genealo- 
gical vein,  but  this  may  be  considered 
more  the  effect  of  imitation,  than  the 
result  of  constitutional  genius.  In 
the  case  of  the  author  before  us, 
taste  and  talent  appear  to  have  been 
alike    hereditarv.       His    father    and 

0 

grandfather  are  well  known  as  among 
the  most  eminent  literati  of  Scotland 
of  the  last  century.  The  grandfather, 
William  Tytler,  of  Woodhouselee, 
though  educated  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  was  profoundly  read  in  the 
antiquities  of  his  countr\',  and  acquired 
a  very  high  reputation  m  the  world  of 
letters,  and  also  as  an  adept  in  the  fine 
artis  especially  music.  In  the  contro- 
versv,  revived  by  Dr.  Robertson's 
'*  History  of  Scotland,"*  respecting  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  he  took  a  distin- 
guished part,  having  published,  in 
1759,  an  *'  Inouiry,  Historical  and 
Critical,  into  the  Evidence  ag^nst 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  an  Exa- 
miiuition  of  the  Histories  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson and  Mr.  Hume,  with  respect 
to  that  Evidence.**  In  this  work,  Mr. 
Tytler  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  "beauteous  Mary;"  and  to  this 
day,  the  favourers  of  the  queen  main- 
tain  that   his  arguments   nave  never 


yet  been  satisfactorily  answered.  At 
all  events,  he  discussed  the  delicate 
question  of  Mary's  g^ilt  or  innocence 
in  the  affair  of  Darnley  and  Bothwell, 
with  an  acuteness  and  precision  of 
reasoning,  which  had  not  been  em- 
ployed in  it  before.  This  inquiry,  in 
short,  was  the  first  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  that  made  any  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  touching 
the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  her  moral  character ;  for  al- 
though Walter  Goodal,  one  of  the 
under-kecpers  of  the  Advocates*  li- 
brary in  Edinburgh,  had  made  a  simi- 
lar attempt  some  years  earlier,  his 
book  was  so  indifferently  written,  and 
its  matter  so  unskilfully  arranged,  that 
it  failed  to  attract  any  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tytler's  eldest  son,  Alexander 
Fraser  Tytler,  (father  of  our  histo- 
rian,) better  known  by  his  title  of 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  (from  an  estate  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,)  was  also 
bred  to  the  law.  He  was  made  a  Lord 
of  Session  in  1801,  and  ultimately 
raised  to  the  Justiciary  bench,  on  the 
elevation  of  Lord  Justice-clerk  Hope 
to  the  President's  chair,  in  181 1.  As 
a  writer  and  a  literary  character,  be  was 
even  more  celebrated  than  his  father. 
His  works  connected  with  law,  history, 
poetry,  antiquities,  biographv,  lice,  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  tfiem  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  first-rate  productions. 
In  1 770,  he  passed  advocate  or  barris- 
ter ;  but  his  habits  and  studies  being 
more  literary  than  legal,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1780,  Professor  of  Universal 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
While  in  that  office,  he  revived  a  taste 
for  historical  pursuits,  which,  through 
various  causes,  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  The  principal  work 
connected  with  his  professional  career, 
published  during  his  life,  was  hia 
"  Elements  of  General  History,"  which 
has  gone  through  numerous  editions ; 
and  a  more  extensive  work,  consisting  of 
the  lectures  delivertfd  as  professor, 
has  lately  been  published  in  London, 
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and  is  comprised  in  six  volumes  of 
Murray's  "  Fumilv  Library."  He 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  tlic 
'*  Mirror"  and  "  Lounger^"  two  cele- 
brated periodicals  of  the  day,  and  was 
on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with 
Kaimesy  Henry  MackenEie,  Professora 
Playfair,  Blair,  Fergnsony  Gregory, 
Stewart,  and  all  the  other  wits  and 
literati  of  the  modem  Athens.  His 
**  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Transla- 
tion'* is  also  a  work  of  merit,  and 
attained  an  extensive  popularity.  For 
several  years  he  held  the  high  dignity 
of  Ju<lge  Advocate  for  Scotland,  an 
ap]K)intment  which  he  received  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Melville.  His 
death  took  place  in  1814,  shortly  after 
he  bad  been  promoted  to  the  bench  as 
one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  ances- 
tral facts,  merely  in  corroboration  of 
what  may  be  considered  Mr.  Ty tier's 
hereditary  claims  to  the  office  of  Scot- 
land's hi:»toriographer.  Of  his  per- 
sonal qualifications  for  discharging 
this  lalxjrious  and  important  task,  the 
public  have  now  had  ample  means  of 
judging.  Seven  volumes  of  his  History 
are  before  them,  and  such  is  the  popu« 
larity  with  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceived, that  a  new  and  cheap,  but 
handsome  edition  (at  half  the  original 
price,)  has  been  called  for  before  the 
nork  is  completed.  For  us  to  praise 
a  work  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
ablest  of  critics  as  well  as  the  first  of 
novelists,  characterised  as  the  "  Stand- 
ard History  of  Scotland,'*  might  seem 
a  work  of  supererogation.  The  style 
is  chaste  and  ornate,  having  neither 
the  courtlv  smoothness  of  Robertson, 
nor  the  infl<ite<l  bombast  of  Laing. 
Mr.  Tytler  seems  to  luvve  kept  Quin- 
tilian'!»  rule  before  his  eve — "  In  «tfi- 
fcvlis  intum^um  ent  nt  rerha  sint  iter* 
»picua,  oniata,  et  ad  itl  qw)d  efficere 
mlunmn  arcommoffata,**  We  do  not 
nit>an  to  sav  that  his  diction  runs  on  at 
a  dead  level ;  it  varies  with  the  sub- 
jei*t,  and  rises,  when  the  occasion  re- 
ipiiri's,  into  the  full  splendour  of  elo- 
f|uence.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
cannot  fail  to  strike,  as  well  as  to  de- 
'i^ht  tbi'  reailiT ;  and  it  is  a  quality 
^)t\\  agrreabh*  and  useful,  for  as  the 
•«»Hor  of  the  "  Origin  and  Progress 
-  '•n^fuavre"  ^^ay*,  *•  though  the  chief 
"Uiir  to  Im»  «>tudi(>d  in  historiral  roni- 
--.^^tiMn  i*  not  th«'  pleasure  of  the  ear, 
/et  that  is  not  to  be  neglected." 


To  the  praise  of  honesty  and  inte- 
grity, we  think  our  author  well  enti- 
tled. A  more  impartitd  historian 
never  wrote;  and  none  ever  more 
nearly  realised  Cicero's  beautiful 
maxim — "  QuU  nescit  priinam  ekse  Aft- 
torue  legem,  ne  qnid  falsi  dicere  aU^ 
deatf  tut  quid  vpH  nan  audeat"  Mr. 
Tytler  has  contrived  to  steer  his  nar« 
rative  through  the  rocks  and  quick^k 
sands  of  faction,  with  wonderful  skill. 
No  doubt  the  periods  he  has  been  di^ 
cussing,  have  lain  chiefly  among  the 
calm  dead  seas  of  the  darker  ages, 
over  which  the  hurricanes  and  tem- 
pests of  human  passions  and  party 
strifes  have  long  pahsed^way :  this  ia 
more  especially  true  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  work,  which  is  the 
only  portion  that  we  are  at  present 
concerned  with.  We  are  far  from 
asserting  that  he  is  entirely  exempt 
from  prejudices,  or  that  he  always 
preserves  the  suavUer  in  modo  when 
called  to  combat  with  conflicting  opi* 
nions.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir 
W^alter  Scott,  that  our  historian,  when 
analvsing  several  disputed  points  of  aii* 
tiquity,  has  bristled  up  his  plumes  mt 
the  conjectures  or  the  scepticisms  of 
Lord  Hailes,  with  an  air  of  pugnadtjr 
and  captious  display,  scarcely  warrant- 
ed. That  venerable  judge  was  one  of 
the  most  scrupulous,  most  industrious^ 
and  most  accurate  of  Scottish  annal« 
ists;  and  if  he  sometimes  erredj  it 
was  in  points  of  no  great  importance, 
and  where  truth  lay  buried  under  the 
rubbish  of  contradictory  statements. 

In  these  davs  of  literary  reflne* 
ment,  asperities  are  unseemly,  and 
ought  to  be  banished  from  the  re» 
public  of  books  into  the  arena  of 
politics,  or  the  quarrels  of  lovers. 
It  might  be  tolerated  in  Luther,  or 
even  in  the  meek  Melancthon,  to  ex- 
claim of  a  popiith  antagonist,  mire  i/e- 
lirat,  or  vehmwntir  meutiris.  Nor 
can  we  greatly  blame  the  testy  Bu- 
chanan, when,  in  demolishing  the  ety- 
mologies and  blundering  legends  of 
the  WeK^h  antiquary,  Lloyd,  he  writes, 
"  Llovd,  either  thv  reason  hath  fbr- 
saken  thee,  or  thou  hast  never  read 
the  fourth  l»ook  of  Strabo  ;  such  is 
thy  impuilenee  against  all  writen*, 
thou  unknown  to  Minerva  and  all  the 
muses,"  &c. 

This  "  unbridled  license  of  tongue** 
might  |>as8  very  well  in  L;«tin,  and  in 
the  eixtcnth  centui-y,  and  we  can  be 
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aqiuted  with  It  without  feeling  offend* 
ed.  It  ii  but  juitioe  to  Mr.  Tprtleri 
boweTer»  to  taj*  that  no  icurrilities  of 
tbi«  kind  can  ha  laid  to  bis  charge. 
His  eagerness  to  run  a  tilt  so  often  at 
the  venerable  HaileSt  has  arisen,  we 
think,  from  a  conscious  pride  of  supe- 
rior information,  and  an  honest  zeal  to 
defend  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
troth,  even  against  authorities  of  the 
highest  mark  and  reputation.  No 
doubt  a  different  cause  is  hinted  at  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott — *«  We  have  heard 
some  readers,"  sa^s  he,  <*  who  profess 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  long-breathed 
nature  of  a  Caledonian  feud,  refer 
this  to  a  literary  quarrel  of  some 
standing,  in  which  the  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Tytler,  the  reven^  defender  of 
tlic  beauteous  Stuart»  was  engaged 
with  Lord  Hailes.  Thif,  we  dare 
aver,  is  an  idle  imputation,"  he.  We 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  for  we  feel 
aasured  that  no  literary  feuds  of  the 
kind,  if  thej  did  exist,  would  be  al- 
lowed to  ruffle  the  serenity  of  temper 
in  the  grandson,  far  less  to  break  out 
in  the  shape  of  invective  or  undue 
severitv  of  remark.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  Mr.  Tytler*t  alleged  want  of 
charity  or  good  humour  in  his  en- 
counters with  Lord  Hailes«  amounta 
merely  to  this,  that  he  has  shown,  per- 
haps, too  much  keenness  to  point  out 
bis  inacouraciee,  and  to  claim  the  credit 
of  victory,  when  the  battle  was  only 
•bout  a  trifle. 

Of  the  general  difficulties,  apart 
from  all  local  considerations,  that  be- 
set the  path  of  the  historian,  we  are 
iiilly  aware.  To  trace  public  events 
through  their  complicated  and  depen- 
dent relations,  to  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  uolitieal  intrigue,  to  record  witji 
fidelity  the  lives  and  actions  of  public 
characters,  and  to  carry  the  probe  of 
investigation  into  the  various  springs 
of  interests  and  passions  that  work 
their  stormy  revolutions  on  the  surface 
of  society ,->-requires  a  combination  of 
talents  and  attainments,  of  means  and 
opportunities,  that  are  seldom  found 
united  in  the  same  person.  Besides, 
the  rulefe  of  his  art  oind  the  historian 
down  to  certain  Uws  which  he  dare 
not  violate,  and  deprive  him  of  many 
suhstdiat*/  expedients  to  which  authors 
can  have  recourse  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  literattn-e.  The  poet  and 
the  novelist  can  manofaetmne  their 
owa  higpiif  and  tmm  evcata  t«*tttti 


their  purpoee :  they  are  at  liberty  to 
setxe  on  every  attractive  imager  to  oall 
Ideal  beauties  into  existenee  at  plt4* 
sure,  and  clothe  their  abstractions  id 
all  the  gracefulness  and  elegance  of 
fictitious  drapery.  The  epic  or  the 
dramatic  muse  permits  her  vohtfv  to 
roam  from  one  extreme  of  probability 
to  the  other,  to  wield  the  vast  re- 
sources of  invention  with  unbounded 
license,  and  lay  under  contribution  to 
his  will  every  region  of  nature,  every 
field  of  science,  and  every  branch  df 
art.  Not  so  with  the  writer  of  his- 
tory. He  is  allowed  but  little  scope 
for  the  creative  powers  of  fancy :  the 
territories  of  fable  and  romnnce  to 
him  are  forbidden  ground.  The  fa- 
culties of  imagiuation,  and  even  tho 
powers  of  original  genitui,  are  circum- 
scribed by  the  restraints  which  a  re- 
gard for  truth  necessarily  imposes. 
The  subject  he  mav  choose  for  him- 
self ;  but  the  materials  with  which  he 
has  to  work  must  be  duff  from  mines 
whose  ore  is  oAen  adulterated,  and 
which  have  to  be  explored  with  tho 
pickaxe  of  industrr  in  the  one  batid» 
and  the  torch  of  discriminating  judg- 
ment in  the  other. 

In  none  are  the  requisites  of  labour, 
and  patience,  and  discrimination  more 
essential,  than  in  the  writer  of  a  his* 
tory  of  Scotland.  The  elder  annalists 
of  that  country  disfigmred  their  works 
by  idle  and  improbable  traditions ;  and 
beyond  the  hmits  of  written  records 
lay  a  region  which  fiible  and  invention 
were  allowed  to  occupy.  This  his- 
torieal  void  the  Scots,  like  oth^  n^ 
tions,  with  a  vanity  inseparable  from 
human  nature,  filled  witn  apocryphal 
events,  intended  to  display  the  antiquity 
of  their  origin,  and  the  lustre  of  their 
name.  Hence  the  student  of  these 
olden  times,  bereft  of  authentic  docu- 
ments, must  be  content  to  cell  his  in- 
telligence from  sources  meagre  and 
obscure,  and  to  pursue  his  war  through 
these  legendary  labyrinths  by  a  clue 
drawn  from  collateral  incidents  and 
illustrations.  For  this  task  few  have 
■oesessed  greater  advantages  than 
Mr.  T}'Uer.  Few  could  have  entered 
with  better  preliminarv  training  *<  to 
gather  Olympic  dust '  among  tho 
shelves  and  cemeteries  of  ancient  lore  x 
the  earlier  annaU  of  Scotland  bavo 
Inng  been  hb  fiuniliar  study — noe^imM 
veraateL  nuam^  eomoto  diarma,  Bueh* 
MMiilifcro  Mtftg  down  to  write  his 
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history,  in  said  to  have  prepared  him- 
self for  the  arduous  undertaking',  hy 
perusing  all  the  remaining  books  of 
Livv  no  fewer  than  twenty  times. 
Hume  was  an  essayist  before  he  l>e- 
camc  an  historian  ;  and  this  plan  he 
tells  us  he  adopted  that  he  might  form 
his  style,  and  store  his  mind  with  in- 
formation before  entering  ujKjn  his 
historical  lalniurs.  Mr.  Tytler  fol- 
lowed a  similar  eoursie  ;  and  his  Lives 
of  the  Admirtible  C'richton,  Oaig  of 
Riccarton,  the  Scots  Worthies,  &c., 
served  as  an  apprenticeship  to  fit  him 
for  the  higher  oflice  of  the  national 
historian. 

Another  circumstance  in  his  favour 
is, — and  it  may  be  mentioned  without 
derogating  from  the  merits  of  others, 
— that  he  has  had  access  to  materials 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  ever 
examine<l.  The  stores  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  other  repositories,  pub- 
lic and  private,  have  been  o[)ened  to 
him.  To  some  of  these  original  foun- 
tains of  knowledge  he  adverts  in  his 
work.  One  is  the  "  Rotuli  Scotia*,"  a 
great  national  work  printed  in  1814- 
1819,  by  command  of  the  king,  and  at 
the  exi)ense  of  Government.  It  con- 
sists of  two  very  large  folio  volumes, 
embracing  a  collection  of  historical 
records  relative  to  the  political  trans- 
actions between  England  and  Scot- 
land, from  the  nineteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  the  eighth  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  is  a  valuable  treasury  of  authen- 
tic materials,  and  has  thrown  new 
light  on  many  obscure  points  of  those 
turbulent  ages.  Two  other  important 
auxiliaries  of  which  Mr.  Tytler  has 
had  the  benefit  are,  Robertson's  Par- 
liamentary Records,  printed  in  1804, 
by  direction  of  the  Government,  but 
not  published  ;  and  a  voluminous  col- 
lection of  "  Accounts  of  the  Great 
Chamberlains  of  Scotland,"  in  three 
folio  volumes,  full  of  curious  and  mi- 
nute details,  and  extending  from  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  126^,  to  the 
year  1435.  Our  author  has  thus  been 
enabled  not  merely  to  found  his  narra- 
tive on  the  original  records  of  the 
kingdom,  but  to  clear  up  and  recon- 
cile points  in  its  history  formerly 
doubtful  or  discordant.  Official  acts 
and  public  muniments  are  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  historical  truth  that 
can  i>ossibly  exist ;  and  next  to  these 
are  tne  chronicles,  memoirs,  and  letters 
of  contemporary  writers.     Of  these 


Mr.  Tytler  has  avuled  hioMelf  to  an 
extent  which  cannot  be  rifffatly  esti- 
mated without  comparing  nis  labonn 
with  th(»se  of  his  predecessors.  Indeed, 
until  his  book  made  its  appearance,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  a  complete 
History  of  Scotland  existed. 

No  doubt  it  might  seem  that  a 
writer  in  the  nineteenth  centm*j,  who 
expected  to  gather  fri*sh  laurels  in 
this  lilerary  arena,  would  find  just 
reason  to  complain,  with  the  Roman 
Livy,  of  the  tanta  turba  ecmtorum 
that  had  pre-occupied  the  field,  and 
left  the  gleaner  but  a  scanty  vintage. 
Scothmd  has  produced  a  host  of  anti- 
quaries, annalists,  and  historians,  vho 
have  siftinl  every  particle  of  evidencte 
within  their  reach,  and  carefully 
picke<l  up  the  crumbs  and  parings  A 
knowledge  that  lay  hid  under  the  dust 
of  centuries  in  the  libraries  and  char- 
ter chests  of  past  generations.  Fordun, 
Barbour,  Wynton,  Doece,  and  Leslie, 
have  chronicled  all  that  happened  at 
and  before  their  time.  Buchanan, 
Lindsay,  Dempster,  Innes,  Pinkerton, 
Robertson,  Hailes,  Clialmers,  Laing*, 
followed  in  succession ;  some  adding 
fresh  stones  to  the  cairn,  and  others 
sweeping  away  with  the  broom  of 
criticism  what  they  conceived  to  be 
monkish  fables,  or  legends  purely  tra- 
ditional. More  recently,  clubs  under 
various  designations, — the  Bannatyne, 
the  Maitland,  the  Abbotsford,  the 
Wodrow,  kc, — have  arisen,  and  with 
laudable  industry  have  set  about  ran- 
sacking every  nook  and  cranny  where 
a  document  can  be  found  to  lurk ;  be 
it  in  kitchen,  parlour,  or  wardrobe^ 
in  the  virtuoso*s  cabinet,  or  the  tobao* 
conist's  shop.  Truly  may  they  adopt 
as  their  motto  the  stanza  of  one  of 
their  founders,  the  inmiortal  author  of 
"  Waver  ley:" — 

•*  Resurrectionists  of  old  parchments, 
true  Bannatynians, 
Pilgrims   to    antiquity's    deserted 
shore : 
Preservers  of  rare  tracts  from  oblivion's 
dominions  ; 
Wakeners  of  authors  that  begin  to 
snore." 

Diligently,  however,  as  the  historical 
field  has  been  cultivated,  and  nume- 
rous as  have  been  the  hunters  after 
every  thing  old,  scarce,  and  curious 
in  S<!bttish  literature,  a  work  like  Mr.  i 
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Tvtier's  was  still  a  <lc8*uleratuin  ;  an<l 
we  may  venture*  to  affirm,  without 
meaning  to  offeinl  the  pttcffrrldum 
in'^t^niitin  Srytoriimt  t^mt  until  it 
ma  1e  it^  a;»j>'.»:iranc»*,  the  Scotn  h:i'l 
not  whiit  cnulil  he  pr  )|»ei*ly  railed  a 
concise,  vera^ioii.'*,  complete,  impartial, 
an'l    well  written    hJMtorv     of     their 

■r 

nation,  l^iehanan  tlressed  up  all  the 
tradition^  of  tli?  elder  ehronielers  in 
rle^^ant  Latin.  Hailes  .^lifteil  the  heap 
with  rrilical  care;  hut  his  lahour^t 
are  onlv  fragments  of  history,  llo- 
hertson  dismissel  the  first  twelve 
hundred  years  with  three  or  four 
paw'is.  and  expendetl  his  talent  and 
learning  o!i  Queen  Mary;  while  Laing 
confinc<l  himself  to  the  period  ho- 
tween  the  union  of  the  crowns  and 
the  union  of  the  kingdom**. 

Under  these  circumstance?,  we  think 
our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that 
Scotland  still  wanted  a  national  hi»- 
torv  ;  and  we  further  presume  on 
their  concurrence  with  us,  that  a  fitter 
person  to  achieve  that  nohle  and  im- 
portant task  could  not  have  heen 
found  than  the  author  hefore  us.  Had 
we  lived  in  the  times  of  the  hirds,  or 
the  sennachies,  we  might  have  sup- 
pose<l  that  the  mantle  of  paternal 
genius  had  falliMi  upon  him  in  the 
natural  order  of  succession.  Mr. 
Tytler'a  work  we  regard  as  alike  cre- 
ditahle  to  his  talents,  his  erudition, 
and  his  industry.  Tlio  first  volume 
commences  with  the  accession  *»f  Alex- 
ander III.  in  1*24*2,  and  details  the 
progress  of  events  until  the  <leath  of 
Kohert  Bruee  in  13*29.  And  here,  at 
the  outset,  hefore  adverting  to  what 
Mr.  Tyller  has  done,  we  must  have  a 
word  or  two  about  what  he  has  left 
undone. 

The  manner  of  his  debut,  to  say  the 
least,  is  abrupt  and  unceremonious. 
Like  the  epic  poet,  he  plunges  at  once 
in  medias  rrn^  and  consigns,  without  a 
single  stroke  of  his  peu,  no  fewer  than 
ninety-four  kings  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Capulets.  How  is  this  ?  Does  he 
mean  to  treat  the  whole  preceding 
chiliad  of  Scottbh  aflfairs  as  a  fable  V 
or  d<.es  he  intend  to  manage  it  as 
authors  do  their  prefaces, — write  it 
last,  though  it  should  appear  fir^t? 
We  know  that  Hume,  overwht  hne<l 
at  the  idea  of  the  magnitud**  of  his 
undertaking,  began  with  his  history  at 
the  acce^sion  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
English  throne — the  most  turbulent 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  109. 


and  critical  epoch  in  the  British  «n« 
n.Hls ;  and  having  finished  the  upper 
story,  he  proceeded  to  lay  the  found- 
ation. Buchanan  did  the  same  thing  ; 
his  first  three  Ik>o\s  being  the  last 
writte:i.  Whether  Mr.  Tytler  ha.H 
heen  swayed  by  like  motivesi  and  moana 
to  ad(M)t  a  similar  plan,  we  cannot 
te'l.  We  are  readv  to  admit,  that  the 
rei;^  of  Alexander  III.  is  the  period 
wh;n  the  nationni  history  of  Scotland 
becomes  more  particularly  important, 
and  when  the  public  acts  began  to 
assume  a  general  interest.  But  grant- 
ing this  much,  we  cannot  excu*e  Mr. 
Tytler  (unless  he  has  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  add  a  separate  and  preliminary 
vohnne)  for  failing  to  give  his  reader 
some  intimation,  however  short,  of 
what  had  taken  place  before  the  ac- 
cessii)n  of  that  monarch. 

We   do  not  mean  to  say  that  ho 
should  have  fought,  with  all  the  anti- 
quarian acrimony  of  Buchanan,  about 
names  and  fanciful  etymologies ;  far 
less  that  lie  should  have  gone  so  deeply 
"  into  the   ori-^in   of  things*'  as   the 
rhyming   prior,    Wynton,    who    went 
back  to  the  creation,  treated  of  angels 
and  giants,  and  took  a  general  survey 
of  the  universe  before  arriving  at  Scot- 
land ;  or  Forduu  and  Hector  Boece, 
who  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  nation 
back  to  (lathelus,  an  Kgyptian  bandit, 
contemporary  with  Moses, and  married 
to  Scota,  Pharaoh's  daughter.     If  we 
may  credit  these  patriotic  chroniclers, 
that  worthy  couple,  frightened  out  of 
their  own  country  by  the  ten  plagues, 
sailed   northwards,    planting  colonies 
(they  must  have  been  gipsies)  in  Por- 
tugal, Ireland,  and  Scotland  (so  named 
after  the  said  Scota)  ;    which  latter 
region  )>ecame  so   acclimated  to  the 
land  of  Ham,  that  in  a  short  time,  as 
honest  Hector  assures  us,  when  king 
Ptolemy  sent  out  a  mathematical  de- 
putation to  enlarge  the  liounds  of  geo- 
g^-aphy,  they  were   hospitably  enter- 
tained at  the  court  of  Rcuther,  mo- 
narch of  Scotland,  and  returned  de- 
lighted at  having  found  in  that  remote 
country  the  language,   manners,  and 
government  of  Egypt.      We  do   not 
C'Xj  ect  that  our  hi5torian  should  go  to 
work  so  minutely  about  ancient  dates 

m 

as  Mr.  Rwlerick  O'Flaherty,  who 
fixed  the  exact  day  of  the  arrival  of 
Gathelus  and  ScotA  in  North  Britain 
on  the  kalends  of  May,  the  fifth  day 
of  the  week  aad  the  seventh  of  the 
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moon,  in  the  vcar  of  creation  2934. 
Neither  do  we  wish  that  he  should 
have  contended,  with  Pinkcrton,  (who 
hrings  the  ancestors  of  the  Scot.s  from 
Colchi?,)  whether  the  veritable  name 
of  that  Gothic  tril)e  was  Pcuki,  or 
Peuke,  or  Pcukini,  or  Pichtar,  or 
Peuchtar,  or  Pehten,  or  Piki,  or  Picti, 
— that  is,  Picts,  a  word  which  some 
etymologists  insist  was  merely  the 
Latin  for  woodjjeckeif,  and  did  not 
mean  a  nation  or  a  tribe  at  all.  For 
any  p*avc  historian  to  have  entered 
into  these  logomachifs  would  have 
been  very  idle  work  indeed. 

A  large  portion  of  the  early  Scot- 
tish annals  is  little  else  than  a  wilder- 
ness of  fable  and  conjecture.  All 
that  happened  before  the  landing  of 
Julius  (.'a'sar  may  safely  he  consigned 
to  the  hands  of  writers  like  Wynton 
and  Hoeco,  or  Pinkerton  and  (3'Fla- 
herty.  With  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans  truth  b(>gins  to  dawn,  and 
gradually  becomes  brighter  under  the 
conr|iic.st  and  government  of  that 
powerful  j)eople.  The  incidental  no- 
tices to  be  found  in  Caesar,  Tacitus, 
Lucan,  Cicero,  Dion  (.'jutsius,  Hero- 
dian,  Annnianus  Marcellinus,  Uro- 
Kius,  I)e<U',  and  Gihla.',  are  valuable 
remnants,  serving  the  historian  as 
landmarks  and  guide-posts  to  truth, 
through  the  mists  and  deserts  of  tra- 
dition. At  a  later  period,  when  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  liaving  become  one 
kingd(nn,  came  in  contact  with  the 
pirates  and  sea-kings  of  Scandinavia, 
anad<litional  light  i:^tlirown  upon  their 
»nnal>.  b«»rrowed  from  the  archives  of 
the  northern  nations. Thebe illustrations 
acfjuired  clear ne>s  and  strength  when 
religion  brought  in  the  art  of  letters, 
and  reared  for  them,  in  lu'r  splendid 
]nona>teries,  a  se<nire  shelter  amidst 
the  desolations  of  intestine  war  and 
the  universal  liarbarism  of  hocietv ; 
fir  in  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries, 
it  was  at  the  altars  of  (^hri^tianitv 
that  the  historic  muse  first  kindled  her 
lamp.  Of  these  materials,  scnnty 
though  they  be,  we  certainly  think  a 
national  historian  ought  to  make  some 
u^e  ;  otherwise  he  can  hardlv  be 
tlioUL'ht  to  have  conipleted  his  task 
Sitisfaetorily.  Jt  is  often,  no  doubt. 
All  irkxiuie  and  a  neeilless  mis-spend- 
'ns(  of  time  and  labour  to  ap]>lv  the 
■vueible  to  |.iles  of  rubbi.*-h,  wliich, 
•  len  melted  down,  will  hardlv  vield  a 
i-«in  of  pure  metal.     Still   without 


these  experunent  d  refining,  history  is 
deficient :  and  when  Mr.  Tytler  skips 
over  more  than  twelve  hundred  years, 
and  demolishes  nearly  a  whole  century 
of  kings,  who^ic  names  and  reigns  the 
Scots  carefully  preserved  ana  con- 
stantly appealed  to  in  every  struggle 
for  their  national  independence,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  he  has  committed 
too  sweeping  an  excision  ;  although  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  repair  the  error, 
and  supply  the  desideratum. 

One  difficulty,  we  know,  has  always 
been  complained  of  by  writers  and 
antiquarians,  as  throwing  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  successful  in- 
vestigation of  those  remote  transac- 
tions :  we  mean  the  carrying  off  and 
destruction  of  the  national  record jf 
first  by  Edward  I.  and  long  after- 
wards by  Cromwell.  But  this  diffi- 
culty, wc  confess,  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  exiiggerated,  and  the  loss  com* 
plained  of  greatly  over-rated.  We 
shall  not  dispute  the  fact,  as  some 
have  done,  that  Edward,  in  his  am- 
bitious zeal  to  establish  his  pretended 
claim  of  superiority  over  Scotland, 
pillaged  the  public  archives,  ransacked 
churches  and  monasteries,  seized  every 
document  he  could  find,  which  tended 
to  prove  the  antiquity  or  independence 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  having  giuned 
possession  of  them,  transported  part 
to  London,  and  commanded  the  rest 
to  be  burnt.  We  neither  palliate  this 
(wothic  deed,  nor  deny  that  it  was  m 
severe  calamity  to  Scotland. 

But  however  important  this  bar- 
barous act  of  spoliation  might  be  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  as  obliterating 
the  proofs  and  monuments  of  an  ancient 
king<lom,  the  loss  to  history  and  lite- 
rature, we  must  take  leave  to  think^ 
was  comparatively  trifling.  What 
literature  hud  Scotland  in  the  days  of 
Eilward  I.  ?  Except  the  monks,  no- 
body could  either  read  or  write. 
Malcolm  III.,  who  mounted  the  throne 
in  10.57,  and  married  Margaret,  sister 
of  Eilgar  of  England,  though  a  brave 
warrior  and  an  enlightened  prince,  did 
not  know  a  letter  of  the  alphabet : 
but  thou<:h  wholly  illiterate,  he  used 
often,  says  (.Id  Fordun,  "  to  turn  over 
the  leaves,  and  kiss  the  prayer-book 
and  hooks  of  devotion  which  he  had 
heard  his  wife  ^ay  were  dear  to  her." 
Two  centuries  later,  when  learning 
might  be  suppot>ed  to  have  made  some 
progitbv,  ^e  find  Mr.  Tytler  himself 
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expressing  liis  hAivf,  that,  "durinjr 
the  long  period  from  the  acceMiun  of 
Alexander  III.  to  the  death  of  David 
II.  (1-242-1370),  it  wou!«i  he  impos- 
sible to  produce  a  single  insta^icc  of  a 
Scottish  baron  who  could  ^ign  his  own 
name."  The  only  records  of  the 
period  were  the  fabulous  genealogies 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  rude  laws, 
treaties  of  peace,  conveyances  of  pro- 
perty, and  charters  granted  to  monas- 
teries and  abbeys.  Of  the  latter,  nu- 
merous specimens  of  that  age  are  pre- 
serred.  They  are  curious,  as  chro- 
nicling the  miracles  of  saints,  defining 
the  boundaries  of  oxj^TAi^gs*  carncates, 
husbandlands  cuin  ioftibus  ei  cro/tibut ; 
enumerating  the  quantity  of  bolls  and 
chaldcrs,  hens,  cheese,  ale,  &c.  that 
were  levied  for  the  use  of  religious 
institutions :  but  on  tlie  manners  of 
the  times,  or  the  state  of  public  events, 
they  throw  little  or  no  light  what- 
ever. 

The  Scots  made  great  lamentation 
for  the  loss  of  the  rude  marble  stone, 
also  carried  off,  on  which  their  ancient 
sovereigns  were  crowned  in  Scone  pa- 
lace. Thev  believed  it  to  be  the  same 
which  Jacob  ha<l  used  as  a  pillow,  and 
regarded  it  with  superstitious  reve- 
rence, from  a  traditionary  opinion  that 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was 
somehow  mysteriously  connected  with 
its  preservation.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  the  historical  value  of  these  mo- 
numents has  been  exaggerated.  From 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  union  of 
of  the  crowns,  the  grand  controversy 
between  the  sister  nations,  and  the 
main  cause  of  all  their  bloody  wars 
for  six  hundred  years,  was  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Scotland,  and  whether  or 
not  it  had  ever  been  feuilatory  to  the 
English  sovereign.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion of  primary  importance  to  the 
Scots  formerly,  and  was  argued  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  of  feeling  by 
the  writers  of  both  kingdoms,  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Boece  and  Buchanan  would 
sooner  have  fought  Bannookbum,  or 
Halidonhill,  or  Floddenfield,  over 
again,  than  have  yielded  up  this  su- 
preme point  of  their  country's  honour. 
But,  what  was  then  a  subject  of  vast 
moment,  and  of  keen  national  ani- 
mosity, has  become,  since  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  a  matter  chiefly  of  cu- 
riosity. We  can  now  smilo  at  the 
warmth  and  iudignation  of  tho!>e  par- 


tizan  writers,  and  coolly  ^ipreciate  the 
exag{ferated  importance  which  they 
attached  to  the  abstraction  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  olden  Scottish  relics 
by  Edward. 

*  But  we  know  that  the  hiatun  caused 
by  these  losses  was,  to  a  cons'derable 
extent,  repaired.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  a  number  of  these  docu- 
ments, and  we  have  a  list  of  them, 
supposed  to  have  perished,  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  fenglish  kinsr ;  and 
that  excerpts,  or  private  copies,  kept  in 
religious  nouses,  eluded  his  search. 
Besides,  the  diligence  of  John  Fordun^ 
who  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Scot- 
tish history,  and  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Roberts  II.  and  III.,  carefullj 
collected  all  the  surviving  fraffmentt 
he  could  find,  in  his  work  called  the 
"  Scotichronicon.*'  For  this  purnosa 
he  not  only  rummaged  all  the  libn^ 
ries  and  private  depositoriei  of  the 
different  religious  houses  in  Scotland, 
1>ut  travelled  mto  England  and  Ireland* 
This  chronicle  was  continued  by  Wal- 
ter Bower,  Abbot  of  Inchcolm,  and 
other  writers,  until  the  death  of  James 
I.,  in  14:)7.  Though  containing  a 
number  of  legendary  tales,  it  is  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  authoritr 
upon  the  earlier  periods  of  Scottish 
history.  The  Scala  Chronicle,  the 
Fsdera  of  Rhymer,  the  Rotuli  Sco- 
t\x,  the  Chartularies  of  Melrose,  Scone* 
Aberdeen  and  other  Scottish  monas- 
teries, together  with  the  contemporarr 
annalists  of  England,  have  rendered 
the  liavoc  committed  by  Edward  I. 
comparatively  a  light  infliction. 

And  aAer  all  the  grief  that  haa 
been  expended  on  this  subject,  it  u>» 
pears  from  later  researches,  that  th« 
stolen  reconls  were  actually  taken 
back  to  Scotland  within  little  more 
than  twenty  years  after  they  had  been 
abstracted.  By  the  treaty  of  North- 
ampton,  1 328,  which  esubiished  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  declared 
Scotland  to  be  in<lependent,  and 
affianced  the  princess  Joanna  of  Eng* 
land,  to  David,  son  of  Robert  Brace : 
it  was  stipulated,  among  other  condi- 
tions, that  the  national  records  should 
be  restored.  Accordingly,  when  the 
man*ia7c  was  celebrated  at  Berwick, 
it  is  addcnl,  « the  attendants  of  the 
princess  brought  along  with  them,  to 
to  Ik*  delivers  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  Ragman  roll,  containing  the  names 
of  all  tho^  Scotsmen  who  bad  been 
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coinpellHl  to  pnv  lioinn(.'i>  to  l''itn'.'tril 
I.,  an  v"ll  a.t  al'her  uHiK'Ttfinl  rniirih 
and  mnmrnrnlt  vMrli  that  uifU-'ir/i  hiil 
enrrinl  KUh  him  fr-'iii  Sn.tliiHll."  'llic 
fatal  alniio  wui  alfo  to  U-  riturmil  in 
teniiK  of  II  m-|>«rati'  iiu'lrimii-iil  ;  liiit 
the  Eii(flUi  i-wipli'  wiiv «ii  o(!.iHti-.l  iil 
the  wlinh-  ii(([(iciiitiiin,  I'njH-vially  th« 
iiinn-inpc  "if  llii'ir  [irimo.-s,  nn'l  lliu 
n-iiiinciiili»u  of  thu  sii|H'riin-ilv  <'M'r 
Scotlaiiil,  thnt  whi-ii  the  ticntr  cniiu' 
to  l>e  known,  "the  [lopnlntx-  of  l.iui- 

woiila  not  mifTcr  Ilml  vt^ii'nihli.'  i-in- 
lil(>m  of  the  cuii(|ucKt  of  I'Mwiiril  I.  ti> 
be  n-mowcV'—TstW,  vol.  1. 

TliiH  aii^-nt  {iilhiiliuin  of  Scnt- 
Innilf  tb«r<}fon>,  is  «till  orextTvi-tl 
among  tlio  rcgalin  nf  l^ngbiiiil.  It 
is  inQlKMlilc-il,  w<>  IfelievCf  hi  tlie  iHit- 
tom  of  St.  Kdward'a  c);iiir,  nml  lnol 
the  honour  to  smilM.rt  h<T  V''*'- 
Rent  niujcaty  on  the  tlnv  of  her  euro- 
nation,  I'roiu  the  fnpls  just  ilL-tli'ttcil, 
it  will  Iw  seun  iiow  litlti?  rc.nl  vaiiHv 
there  wb»  fui*  the  Innieiitiition  lh.it  Iuin 
been  rondo  nbout  lh<r  irretrievable  loss 
of  the  natioiiai  records  of  Si^jlluiid. 
So  loiijn  aa  the  two  nntioiis  wvtv  sejin- 
f  states,  and  warring  aboitt  tiic 
f  jraiiit  of  iiide|ie;idence,  it  Miiti'il 
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Kai  iiis|>ire<l  the  gallant  Don/hio 
Jtanitavs  with  ficrrer  hiitriMJ  iigainst 
the  enenij,  ti>  cheriah  tlie  belief  tliat 
tlic  aneieiit  muniments  of  th^ir  eoun- 
try 's  freedom  liad  heuu  plunik-rcd  ujid 
dwtroycU. 

Willi  regard  to  the  (Icprprlations 
upon  the  Seoltish  rec.inU  voiiuiiitteil 
by  Cromwell,  tlie«e  cannot  will  he 
axeertMiieil ;  only  thus  tiiueli  is  known, 
that  n  larfiEO  mai^  of  liistorieal  dueu- 
menls  Micl  otliur  [laiiers  viis  e.-u'ried 
up  by  that  usuru«r  to  London,  as  u 
[MWD  upon  the  kingdoin;  and  as  it 
was  nupposeil  tiiat  among  them  Mas 
the  original  cu¥onaiit,!dgned  by  (.'harlcs 
II.,  and  otlier  declarations  under  liL> 
hwd,  of  which  a  dangerous  list-  might 
he  niade,  tiny  wero  orderi'd  lo  be  ra- 
turnwl.  Fifty  hogsi:euiU  of  tlicm 
were  jnit  on  Ihiut J  n  vi-ssel  Iwlonfjinff 
to  Ktrbnldy,  hut  l)eiinf  ovcrt.ilien  m  a 
■torni  off  Berwick,  tlie  ship  was 
wrecked,  and  the  records  perished  g 
A  few  casks  only,  we  believe,  beiiij; 
Haved.  Whatever  iinportnnce  may  he 
attached  to  this  calamity,  it  is  clear 
from  what  is  stated  nbovp,  that  it  could 


periods  nf  Scottish  hialorr.  Had  the 
annals  uf  Lnnereost,  or  the  MS.  of  the 
"  SealA  C'linmieit,"  wliich  Archbishop 
rarUei-  lK-<pu-:ithed  to  Corpus  Ci.risti 
{'idK-^.'v  at  ('aiii!iri<?(;e,  been  lost,  the 
iiilei-esis  of  letters  wouhl  have  sutfcred 
inori-,  ill  nil  like'ihorid,  than  by  tho 
|H-rdili<inof  f'rrimwt-U'sliftvhDgshtad:!. 
iliiviii^r  di.ijioseil  of  ihiM  nutiotinl 
ciiiuiildiit.  we  truht,  to  the  satiiifuclinn 
of  our  Seottinh  reailcTs,  wp  now  re- 
turn to  >Ir.  Tytler'a  History,  from 
till'  |n-ecedhi^  ohiiorTaliaiia  it  will  ho 
iiifernil,  tliat  we  *cc  no  good  reason, 
hut  the  ri'verrt',  for  fixing'  the  true 
canon  of  !?cotti^h  history  at  tho  rcijni 
lit  Alcxatid>-r  111.  Every  nation  has 
liad  its  fnliulous,  nnd  its  obscure  or 
doubtful  ages  ;  ami  to  this  truth,  Scol- 
la'id  is  no  I'xreiition.  Tho  songs  of 
the  honls  and  tlie  tales  of  the  senna- 
<liic«,  might  iircMrrve  the  memory  of 
in.-iulntcd  events  for  a  few  generations, 
but  they  can  novel-  he  allowed  a  place 
within  the  pale  of  legitimate  history. 
Narratives  that  have  uo  better  fouiula- 
tiim  th.iii  legenils  and  traditions,  must 
also  he  rejeeteil ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  wo  would  make  short  woric 
with  the  lii-st  feven  centuries,  of  what 
many  Scottish  writers  have  gravely 
treated  as  history ;  tliat  is,  from  the 
supiMSLHl  origin  ni  the  monarchy  under 
Fet^s  I.,  hi  the  year  330,  befoi-e  the 
Christian  era,  to  the  allied  rcstorai- 
tion  of  it  by  Fergus  II.  (a.  n.  404,) 
with  whom  eoinmeneed  what  is  called 
the  seeond  siriis  uf  kings.  From 
this  latter  date  down  to  the  union  of 
the  Scottish  and  Pietish  kingdoms 
iindi'i'  K<  iineth  Maealpinc  (a.  d.  843,) 
till!  jieriml  is  full  uf  confusion.  A  li^t 
nf  nearly  seventy  kiiifrs  is  given,  but 
mii.^t  of  Iheiu  are  apocryphal ;  and  it 
is  clear,  that  if  we  cannot  altogether 
]i]>p1y  the  pruning  knife  to  thin  cata- 
logue uf  crowned  heads,  the  liberal  use 
of  the  weeding  hoe  may  safely  be  re- 

11if  Kuninn  accounts  of  the  affiur* 
of  Ilrilain  are  icanty ;  anil  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  tlVt  third  century, 
tliat  they  mention  the  I'iels  ami  Scota. 
About  the  year  44(j,  Iheir  troops  were 
withdrawn,  and  iheir  place  i^upplieil  by 
the  Sn\uns.  I'roin  ilie  reign  of  Ken- 
neth Maeiilpine  till  llie  usurpation  of 
the  eelebviited  Maclielh  (i.  n.  843- 
U'lH,)  the  inicrinl  is  obscure  and  per- 
pleieil.     There  are  Ecnrccly  two  writ- 
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(bites  in  this  ponoil ;  nn<l  aiiii<lst  the 
(liscordjint  Scottish  un<l  Irish  ivrur^ls 
which  still  rt'in.'vin,  it  it  ofttM  iltffi(Mi1t 
to  fi'id  ovon  iisviuhlanco  of  agTefir.cnt. 
I'or  the  first  thoiihan^l  vear:*,  it  inav  ho 
assoi'toil  gi'iifrally,  that  fact  ami  fic- 
tiuii  arc  NO  hlcndcd  a.s  to  ri*n<liT  ht»|)c- 
U'M  a'.iy  attempt  to  (h'aw  the  hue  of 
<U'marcation.  Witli  the  union  of  tho 
Scttttish  and  Tictish  klng'douis,  the  par- 
tition 1)e<*oines  more  vinthhs  and  al>out 
the  time  of  the  second  Maleohn,(U)()4,) 
the  stream  of  history  mav  )>e  said 
to  divide  into  st»parate  ehannel.H,  when 
the  trne  can  easily  h^^  ilistinguishetl 
from  the  fahuloc.s.  In  unr  opinion, 
therefore,  tho  historian  of  Scotland 
mav  safely  consider  his  narrative  nu- 
thentic,  at  lexst  two  hundred  vears 
before  the  accession  of  Alexander  \\\, 
The  era  at  which  Mr.  Tytler  com- 
mences, is  ccrtainlv  one  of  the  most  in- 

• 

terestinj^  in  the  Scotti»«h  annals.  The 
kingdom,  left  as  it  were  an  orph.in  to 
the  care  of  a  monarch  in  his  ninth 
vear,  was  not  onlv  exposed  to  the  evils 
of  a  iou^  minority,  lint  to  the  am- 
hitious  design-*  of  a  powerful  antiwar- 
like  prince,  who  so(m  took  ailvantai^e 
of  its  weakness  and  its  misfor times  to 
reduce  it  to  the  conditicm  of  a  tri- 
hutary  province.  The  hrief  space  of 
time  iK'twei-n  the  transference  of  the 
trovvn  io  Ahxamler,  and  the  recovery 
of  its  in«!ependence  imder  Uohert 
Uruce,  occupic<l  little  more  than  fonr- 
hc.iiv  vears  ;  vet  it  emhracetl  a  varictv 
of  p'eat  evt iit.>  :  the  piipi'ipal  of 
w  hieh  w  i-rethe  famous  defeat  of  Ilakon, 
kiuff  of  Norway,  near  Larjrs ;  the 
oriirin  ami  conse<|uenoes  of  tlu  rivalry 
hetween  Hruce  and  Haliol :  the  me. 
nior^ihle  war  of  lihertv,  siijnalized  hy 
the  hcrole  exploits  of  Wallace,  and 
afterwards  by  the  e<piatly  distingnisluMl 
irallantry  t»f  Hruce,  which  terminated 
in  the  exjiulsion  of  the  Kn^iish  from 
all  their  con«pieats  heyv»nd  the  Tweed, 
and  the  final  est.ihlishmont  of  Scottish 
indejH-nilence  in  l.SiS,  after  a  strngj^le 
of  thirty  vears.  Of  all  these  different 
transa*'iions,  Mr.  Tytler  has  given  a 
char  aud  sueiinct  narrative,  simple 
a»itl  si raiirht forward  in  its  details, 
without  ;i  ly  over-<*<.!our»nj7  ;  and  di- 
\f.4td  of  t!iO>e  advi-ntit*.<ais  wonlers 
wiiich  amused  our  chil.lhuod  in  the 
pa^H's  of  Harbour,  anfl  the  romantic 
min.>trelsv  of  Hlind  liarrv.  In  tread- 
ii»g  the  fields  t»f  Lart^s,  and  Kalkirk, 
and  Stirlinir,  and   Banuockburni  our 


author  has  participated  in  that  enthu- 
siasm of  his  nation  which  five  centurie.*! 
have  not  lu'cn  able  to  quench,  and 
whieh  has  rendcre«l  the  memory  of 
these  heroes  and  their  martial  deeds 
imperishalde. 

The  chief  event  in  the  reign  of 
Alexaufler  was  the  Norwegian  expe- 
diti<m  ;  of  which  Mr.  Twler  has  given 
a  minute  and  lively  narrative.  He 
might,  however,  have  added  a  few 
int>re  particulars,  had  he  consulted  the 
'*  Saga  of  King  Ilakon,"  which  wan 
composed  soon  aAer  that  disaster  bv 
order  of  Magnus,  Hakon's  son  and 
successor,  who  furnished  the  writer  of 
it  with  materials  for  the  purpose. 
The  Hebrides  had  long  been  tributary 
to  the  Norwegian  crown  ;  they  were 
divided  into  the  two  divisions  of  AW<^ 
ereyx  and  Sudereyx^  or  northern  and 
southern  isles :  the  latter  comprised 
all  to  the  south  of  Hute  and  Arran^ 
including  lona  and  Man  ;  the  bishop 
of  which  still  retains  the  title  of  Sodar^ 
or  the  south  isles, — a  name  which  lias 
s<mietiines  pnz/.led  etymologists.  The 
battle  of  Lar;js  was  won  partly  by  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  that  dis)>ersed 
and  wrecke<i  the  enemy's  fleet ;  but 
chiefly  bv  the  bravery  of  the  Steward 

•  •  • 

of  Scotland,  grandfather  to  the  first 
king  of  the  race  of  Stuart.  The  vic- 
tory W.US  mo:it  important  to  Scotland, 
as  it  was  soon  after  fi)l lowed  up  by 
the  complete  reductitin  of  the  little 
kingdom  of  Man  and  the  whole  north- 
ern isles.  One  curious  fact  connecteil 
with  this  cx|H«r»tion  is  mentioned  by 
T(»rf;eus,  and  also  noticed  by  Mr. 
Tvtier,— that  when  Hakon  lav  with 
his  fleet  in  Romddsvoe,  **  a  great 
darkness  drew  over  the  sun,  so  that 
only  a  little  ring  was  bright  round  his 
orb."  This  eclipse  was  afterwards 
ca!cu1ate<l,  and  found  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  6th  of  August,  1-203,  and 
to  have  Wen  annular  in  Orkney  ;  "  a 
fine  example  (ad*U  Mr.  Tytler)  of  the 
clear  and  certain  light  reflected  by  the 
exact  sciences  upon  history." 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  HI.  the 
Scottish  crown,  as  is  well  known,  de- 
voUed  on  his  grand-daughter  Mar- 
garet, the  Maiden  of  Norway,  then  a 
ehild  living  at  her  fatlier's  court.  A 
regt»ney  was  appointed  to  administer 
the  j.ffairs  of  the  kingtloin  until  her 
return  ;  and  as  it  was  feared  that  her 
relationship  to  Kilward  1.  (she  was 
his  grand-niece)  might  afford  bim  a 
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yrMeit  fur  interftrMice  in  tiie  govern- 
nwnt  «nd  th«  luccMaior,  every  jM-t'- 
aan^OD  wu  uxnl,  bv  nii-Hns  nf  treiitic*, 
— ctpeciktlj  tint  at  Brifrimm, — to  se- 
cure the  ppacL'  and  imleiX'TiileDci^  i>f 
the  kingdoiD.  TIioiikIi  Udoiird  Imd 
Mcivtly  [iT'ivurud  A  dih|!rniiiiti»ii  fnim 
the  ]>ope  fiir  tlic  man-iogu  nf  h\>  Mia 
to  the  youii^  ]jrin«-Rii  uf  NurwBj,  the 

{onthful  fair  beiii);  within  the  I'or- 
idden  degree*  of  affinity,  the  ScuttUh 
enlatM,  Bt  ttic  convLiilio'n  iif  ilrighniii, 
had  made  provUmn  Tnr  the  tuvicilnhle 
observance  of  Iho  riiJrhti,  laws,  liher- 
tiei,  and  cujionit  (if  Sfotluiid,  In  nil 
time  C(»uing.  It  wu  stipulated  that 
the  kin)iiloin  was  fur  ever  tu  mnBiil 
■  .■parate  aiid  undividnl  from  Eii;;hind  ; 
frve  in  itself,  anil  nithutit  sulgectiun, 
accunling  to  its  ancient  boundaries  aiul 
marclies ;  anil  that  failing  irxnu  by  Mar- 
garet and  Kdwaril,  the  crown  should 
return  to  the  nearest  heirs  to  whom 
of  rif^t  it  beloTij(«l.  These  Brran-»'e- 
iuents>  hi>wever,  were  all  disconii'rted 
hf  the  death  of  the  prince^*,  who  ex- 

Creil  at  Orkney,  on  her  voyaife  home, 
:ing  only  in  her  ei>chth  veai-.  This 
fatal  event,  which  [irore<l  a  great  na- 
tional calamilv,  hapi^cnttl  in  Septem- 
ber, )29<),  ani!  itx  Urst  announeement 
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overcast  the  whole  nati 
and  despair. 

It  was  now  that  the  intrigues  anil 
the  anibilion  of  Edward  found  oppor- 
tunity for  displuy.  He  hail  already 
attained  a  fooling  in  Scotland,  and 
being  favoured  by  Home  of  the  ilUeoii- 
tcnted  nobility,  he  di'inamlei)  to  !>« 
acknuwiedgeil  as  lord  piu'iuiionnt  of 
the  kingdom.  Twelve  chiinuints  for 
the  crown  apjieHred ;  and  to  him  wat 
adjudged  tlic  ilecision  of  this  intiicale 
(j^eition.  The  ultimate  strnggli',  as 
is  well  known,  lay  betwi-en  Bruce  and 
Baliol;  the  latter  of  whom  reieived 
Iheveidict  of  the  arbiter  ;  and  aftera 
■bort  inglorious  reign  of  four  years, 
be  was  sent  i*-  diiscrowned  vuiuMd  and  a 
prisoner  to  tlie  Tnwor  of  London, 
leaving  his  kingdom  entirely  in  tile 
luuids  of  Edward,  and  the  hutt  spark 
of  liberty  all  but  trampled  out. 

We  have  no  intention  to  enter  either 
into  the  genealogy  or  the  justice  of 
these  competing  claims.  In  tliat  age 
the  order  of  suece^sion  was  not  fixed 
with  prei'ision,  hut  aeconling  to  the 
rules  now  enlablinhed,  the  right  of 
Baliol  was  prefbratile ;  and  notwith- 


in  blood  to  their  common  uicestM-i 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  sua 
of  king  David  1.,  Baliol  a  eUitn,  ai  tb« 
reprewntative  of  his  mother  anil 
grandmother,  would  be  held  incos- 
teslable. 

There  U  one  anecdote  conoectad 
with  thill  coiilruversj,  cuiiouilj  illiw- 
triitive  of  the  niaunen  of  the  timeat  and 
of  the  nieans  b;  w  hich  the  uumccew- 
ful  competitor  acquired  to  gre«t  in- 
fluence in  Scotland.  Nearly  twenty 
Teari  before  this  royal   dispute,  (tre 

3*  uoleT7th?r,)"  a  noble  knight,  Robert 
e  Hruee,  son  of  liobert  de  Bruce, 
lt>rd  of  Aniinndale  and  Cleveland,  waa 
passing  on  hnrsehuck  through  the  do- 
iQiiins  <if  Tumbtrry  Cm  Ayrahire), 
whieli  belnngeil  to  Margery,  counteaa 
of  Cnrrick,  The  lady  happened  at 
tlie  moineiTt  to  be  gnirtuing  the  diver- 
sions of  the  rhace,  surromided  bj  a 
relinue  of  her  squirea  and  dauuela. 
They  cnconnteivd  Bruce.  The  joaag 
coiintiss  was  struck  by  hia  noble 
figuiv,  and  courteously  entreated  lum 
to  remain  and  take  the  recreation  nf 
hunting.  Bruce,  who  in  tbeae  Pwudal 
duy*  knew  the  danger  of  paying  too 
much  attention  to  tlie  ward  of  a  kingv 
deeliueil  t)ie  invitation,  wlieu  he  found 
biin.'elf  suddenly  surrounded  by  her 
attendants,  and  the  lady  riding  up 
seized  his  bridle,  and  led  off  the  knight 
with  gentle  violence  to  her  castle  of 
Turnlwrry.  Here,  after  fifteen  daja' 
residence,  the  adventure  concluded,  aa 
mi^iht  have  lietn  anticipated.  Bruea 
married  the  eouiilei':',  without  tha 
kiK>wli-dg('  i.f  tile  relativM  of  either 
jiarty,  and  before  obtiuning  the  king*! 
ciinseiit;  upon  which  Alexander  seised 
tlio  c>sliuofTiu'nberrv,and  her  whole 
estates.  The  kind  mterces»ion  of 
friends,  hoivevor,  nnd  a  fine  of  gold, 
atone<l  for  the  feudal  delinquency,  ar.d 
conciliated  the  mind  of  the  monarch. 
Brnee  becRine,  in  right  of  hia  wife. 
Lord  of  ( jirriek ;  and  the  son  of  tbia 
marriage  of  romantic  love  waa  tha 
grent  Kr>lie]-t  Bruce,  the  restorer  at 
Scottish  lilierty." 

The  designs  of  Edward  upon  Scot- 
land ohtHined  lull  sitipe  for  their  de- 
velo)iineiil  iinuicdintflv  oftcr  the  ac> 
i.f  BkIIoI.     llie 


the 


king,  nnd  the  treachery  of  the 
<MeF,  gave  every  fueility  to  his  am- 
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maI  of  Scotland  was  broken  into  four 
MrU,  in  presence  of  the  kin?  and  the 
Scottish  nobil'tty^  and  the  fraj^meuts 
deposited  in  the  treasury  of  Edward^ 
to  be  nreserved  as  an  evidence  of  his 
pretended  sovereignty  over  the  king- 
dom. Another  insult  was  added  at 
Hatiol's  coronation :  the  ceremony  of 
placing  the  new  monarch  upon  the 
ancient  stone  of  Scone,  which  belonged 
of  right  to  the  Earl  of  Fife*  was  per- 
formed  by  an  English  commissioner ; 
and  within  a  few  weeks  aAer  the 
coronation,  the  degradation  of  Scot- 
land was  completed  by  her  king  pay- 
ing homage  to  Edward  at  Newcastle, 
having  already  sworn  fealty  to  him  at 
Norham.  This  scheme  for  the  sub- 
jug^ion  of  the  kingdom,  as  Mr. 
Tvtler  remarks,  had  succeeded  to  his 
wishes.  **  By  fabricating  a  claim  of 
superiority,  ho  had  acquired  a  plau- 
sible title  to  compel  obedience  as  Lord 
Paramount.  By  holding  out  the  pros- 
pect of  a  crown  to  the  various  com- 
petitors, and  bv  granting  estates,  gifts, 
&c.  to  the  nobles,  he  had  succeeded  in 
securing  them  to  his  interest ;  and  if 
any  feeling  of  discontent — any  spirit 
of  ancient  freedom  and  resistance  re- 
mained, the  apparent  houelessness  of 
fighting  for  a  country  which  seemed 
to  have  deserted  itself,  and  against  a 

?rince  so    warlike   and   powerful   as 
Edward,   effectually   stifled   it   for   a 
time." 

The  exactions  of  the  English  mo- 
narch increased  in  proportion  as  the 
power  of  opposing  him  1>ecame  feebler ; 
until  at  length  Baliol  and  his  nobility 
pusillanimouslv  consented  to  buy  their 
peace  with  EAward  by  a  solemn  re- 
nunciation of  all  those  stipulations  and 
promises  regarding  the  laws  and  li- 
uerties  of  Scotland,  which  liad  been 
made  in  the  treaty  of  Brigham  ;  and 
which,  so  long  as  they  continued  in 
force,  convicted  the  English  king  of 
the  most  flagrant  disregard  of  his 
oath  guaranteeing  the  independence 
and  the  ancient  rights  of  that  king- 
dom. Humiliation  and  disgrace 
speedily  paved  the  way  to  open  hos- 
tilities. Edward  summoneil  Baliol 
and  his  barons  to  assist  him  in  his  wars 
against  Philip  of  France.  The  Scots, 
disgusted  with  his  insolent  overbearing 
conduct,  treate<l  the  summons  with 
•com,  and  prepared  for  armed  resist* 
ance.  But  the  feuds  and  dissensions 
of  the  nobles  rendered  their  efforts 


unavailing.  An  English  army,  oome* 
rotts  and  welhaopointed,  entetVd  S^t- 
lanil,  and  laid  iiege  to  Berwick,  whkii 
surrendere<l  aAer  an  obstinate  resist* 
ance.  *<  All  the  horrors  (says  Mr. 
Tvtler)  of  a  rich  and  populous  city 
sacked  bv  an  inflamed  soldiery  and  a 
commander  thirsting  for  vengeancAy 
now  succeeded.  Seventeen  thousand 
persons,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  for  two 
days  the  city  ran  with  blood  like  a 
river — none  were  spared."  This  maa* 
sacre  took  place  on  Good  Friday*  and 
gave  the  Scots  a  terrible  ezamnle  of 
what  they  mi^^t  expect  at  the  nanda 
of  their  exasperated  enemy. 

The  castle  of  Dunbar,  then  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  important  in 
Scotland,  next  surrendered  ;  and  * 
victory  obtained  on  the  neighbouring 
heights  near  that  spot,  threw  into 
Edward's  hands  a  vast  multitude  of 
prisoners,  including  the  principal  of 
the  Scottish  nobility.  The  conqueror 
now  proceeded  from  one  castle  and 
one  victory  to  another,  until  he  waa 
roaster  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  which  be  had  overrun  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Tay.  The  unhappy 
Baliol  was  forced  to  implore  peaee» 
which  he  could  obtain  only  bv  an  ab- 
solute and  unconditional  resignation 
of  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  will 
and  merc^  of  the  victor :  and  accord- 
inglv,  this  degrading  ceremony  waa 
performed  in  the  cattle  of  Brechin^ 
aAer  he  had  submitted  to  feudal  po* 
nance  for  his  rebellion,  in  presence  of 
the  English  barons,  stripped  of  hla 
re|pU  ornaments,  and  standing  as  % 
criminal,  with  a  white  rod  in  hu  hand. 
Thus  ended  the  inglorious  reign  of 
Baliol  (1296),  who,  along  with  hit 
son,  as  a  hostage  for  his  future  fidelity, 
was  conveyed  to  London,  and  com* 
mi t ted  to  confinement  in  the  Tower. 

The  interregnum  of  nine  years  that 
followed,  is  memorable  as  the  war  of 
Scottish  independence  under  the  illus- 
trious hero  William  Wallace,  one  of 
the  brightest  names  that  ever  adorned 
the  annals  of  liberty.  Had  he  lived  in 
a  darker  age,  he  would  have  been 
wor!f hipped  as  the  Hercules  of  Scot- 
land ;  for  his  Mze,  and  strength,  and 
personal  prowess,  gave  him  some  title 
to  tluit  appelhition.  As  it  is,  be  juttlj 
deserves  a  place  among  the  Tells  and 
Hoffers,  the  Vasas  and  Doriat,  and 
other  great  patriots  who  have  laboured 
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to  strike  tlie  shackles  of  tyranny  from 
the  necks  of  their  oppressed  country- 
men. Xiithini^  could  he  more  nn- 
promisinir  or  more  discouraginix  tha-.i 
the  state  (.f  Scothunl,  when  Wallace 
first  emerjred  from  his  paternal  roof 
at  Kller>lie,  near  Pai.s!cy.  The  sjjirit 
of  the  nation  was  completely  hroken. 
Edward  had  continued  his  victorious 
progress  to  the  Moray  Frith,  without 
receivinj''  a  sin^'-le  check  ;  while  most 
of  the  harons  who  had  escaped  death 
or  captivity,  hastened  to  the  conqueror 
to  renew  their  oaths  of  fctalty.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  mutilated  the 
ancient  chartularv  of  Scone,  and  ab- 
stracted  those*  m(»nument5  to  which  we 
liave  alluded,  of  the  antiquity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  nation.  Hrucc, 
Karl  of  ( 'arrick,  then  in  the  service  of 
En«,dand,  on  the  throne  hecomin;''  va- 
cant, apj)lied  t<»  Edward  to  give  him 
the  crown  which  he  had  promised. 
The  replv  was  characteristic  of  the 
haughty  monarch :  "  Have  I  nothing 
to  do  hut  to  conquer  kingdoms  for 
you?"  lie  emphjyed  him,  however, 
along  with  his  son,  in  reducing  to  obe- 
dience tlu?  inhabitants  of  th(Mr  own 
lands,  in  the  exti*nsive  <li.'»tricts  of  Car- 
rick  and  Annandale.  "  How  little 
did  he  thinic  (is  Ty tier's  beautiful  re- 
flection,) that  the  youthful  baron,  (the 
younger  Bruce,)  employed  under  a 
commission  from  Edward  in  this  de- 
grading office,  was  destined  to  wre.>»t 
from  him  his  conquests,  and  to  become 
the  restorer  of  the  fnodom  of  his 
country  I" 

Of  Wallace's  achievements  it  would 
be  >uperlUious  in  us  to  enter  into  any 
detail.       Th(v    are    known    to   everv 
rea<ler  of  hi>tory  :  they  were   the  ad- 
miration   of  the    times   in    which   he 
lived  ;  an«l,  even  when  divested  of  the 
romantic    colouring     in    which    they 
were  drawn   by  the  partiality  of  his 
4'ountrvmen,  thev  still  form  one  of  the 
brighte-^t  episodes   in  the  Sottish  an- 
nals.    Trom  small  bt^ginnings.  without 
friends,  surromide<l  by  d'lngers,  an<l 
wirli  nothing  to  rely  uj.on  but  his  own 
^kill  .niid  daring'  intrepidity,  he  rose  in 
a  few  \ears  to  be  the  protietor  of  his 
»wn  couiitr\,  ao'l  the  teiror  and  the 
iCourge  I'f  Knglaml.      At  the  out."*,  t, 
le  was  jinxlaime'l  a  traitor,  bani>hed 
'is  home,  aiitl  drivi-n  to  seek  his  safety 
M  the  wihK  and  fastnesses  t»f  the  west. 
^"  '  di'grees   he  collex'ted  a  little  band 
*t  adventurer*', — a  few  brave  men  of 


dosperate  fortunes  like  himself,  who 
had  refused  homage  to  Edward,  pre- 
ferring: a  life  of  dangerous  freedom  to 
the  dishonourable  security  of  vassalage 
and  submission.  This  little  knot  of 
patriots  chose  Wallace  for  their  chief: 
a  few  desultory  exciu'sioTis  against  the 
enemy,  taught  them  to  rej)ose  perfect 
coniidence  in  his  valour  and  judgment 
as  a  leader.  The  gallant  band,  like 
David's  hi  the  wilderness  of  Adullam, 
soon  increased  :  numbers  flocked  to 
the  standard  of  revolt.  The  continued 
oppressions  of  the  English,  the  desire 
of  revenge,  and  even  the  romantic  and 
perilous  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
recruited  the  ranks  of  Wallace,  who 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
great  b(uly  of  Scottish  exiles.  In  a 
short  space,  the  English  were  expelled 
from  the  castles  of  Forfar,  Brechin^ 
Montrose,  and  nearly  all  the  strong- 
hohls  to  the  north  of  the  Forth.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Stirling  gained  over 
(•ressingham,  opened  the  gates  of 
Dundee;  and,  in  a  few  months,  nota 
fortress  in  Scotlaiid  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Edward.  Even  Berwick  was 
hastily  abandoned  by  the  English ; 
"and  thus,  (says  Tytler,)  by  the  ef- 
forts of  a  single  man,  not  only  un- 
assisted, but  actuallv  thwarted  and 
ojqjosed  by  the  nobility  of  the  country, 
w  as  the  iron  ])Ower  of  Edward  broken, 
and  Scotland  once  more  able  to  lift 
her  head  amongst  free  nations." 

The  Scots,  in  their  turn,  retaliated 
on  their  southern  invaders.  They 
cro>scdthe  border  to  England,  wasting 
Cund)erlandand  Northumberland  with 
fire  and  sword ;  and  such  was  the 
terror  inspired  by  their  approach,  that 
the  whole  population,  with  their  wives, 
children,  cattle,  and  household  goods, 
deserted  their  homes,  and  took  slielter 
in  Xewciistle.  *'  At  this  time,"  savs 
Hemingford,  "  the  praise  of  (iod  was 
unheard  in  any  church  and  monastery 
throughout  the  whole  county,  from 
Newcastle  to  Carlisle  ;  for  the  monks, 
canons,  regular  an<l  other  priests,  who 
were  niini>ters  of  the  Lord,  fled  from  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  The  Scots  roved 
over  the  counirv  from  the  feast  of  St. 
l^uke  to  St.  Martin's  day,  inflicting 
upr)!!  it  all  the  miseries  of  unrcstrnined 
rapine  and  blo«>dxhed." 

IMw  ard  v»as  then  in  Flanders,  where 
he  learnt  the  revolt  of  the  Scots,  but 
his  return  s(»on  ]>ut  an  end  to  their 
bhort-lived  triumph.  With  a  powerful 
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amiv,  he  once  mwe  invaded  the  king- 
(lom.  Wallace  had  heen  appointed 
governor  of  Scotland,  hut  this  only 
weakened  his  influence,  hy  exciting  the 
jealouMes  of  the  nohilitv ;  and  it  waa 
owing  to  this  cause  that  he  sustained  a 
complete  overthrow  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  where  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
Scots  were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 
Having  deinitted  the  governorship,  he 
returned  to  his  station  as  a  private 
knight,  and  was  even  threatened  with 
impearhroent  by  his  rivals,  the  Comyns 
and  the  Hruces,  who  seemed  to  have 
inergeil  their  family  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon desire  to  put  him  down.  After 
this  his  name  does  not  appear  in  any 
public  transaction,  until  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim eight  years  afterwards  (1305),  to 
the  unrelenting  vengeance  of  Ed- 
ward. 

The  fate  of  this  great  hero  reflects 
perpetual  disgrace  on  the  memory  of 
Kdward.  He  was  betrayed,  as  is  well 
known,  by  his  servant.  Jack  Short,  to 
Sir  John  Monteith,  a  Scottish  baron 
of  high  rank,  who  surrendereil  him 
up  to  his  bitterest  foe.  Being  carried 
to  London,  he  was  brousrht  with  great 
pomp  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there 
arraigned  of  treasoa,  with  a  crown  of 
laurel  placed  in  mockery  on  his  head. 
Being  sentenced  to  death,  he  was 
dragged  in  chains  through  the  streets, 
at  the  tails  of  horses,  to  the  foot  of  a 
high  gallows,  placed  at  the  elms  in 
Smithfield.  After  being  hanged,  but 
not  der.d,  he  was  cut  down,  yet  breath- 
ing, his  bowels  torn  out  and  burnt 
l>etbre  his  face  ;  his  head  was  then 
struck  off,  and  his  bodv  divided  into 
four  quarters,  one  placed  on  London 
bridge,  another  at  Newcastle,  a  third 
at  Berwick,  one  limb  at  Perth,  and 
the  other  at  Aberdeen. 

Of  these  barltarities  Mr.  Tytler  has 
spoken  in  a  tone  of  proper  spirit  and 
indignation.  He  has  even  oeen  ac- 
cused of  unfair  treatment  in  his  por- 
traiture of  Edward  L,  as  if  he  had 
allowed  his  |)atriotism  to  tinge  his  nar- 
rative with  an  undue  feeling  of  nation- 
ality. For  this  charge,  we  see  no 
well-founded  reason.  It  was  not  his 
purpose  to  treat  generally  of  Edward's 
cliaracter  ;  he  had  to  contemplate  him, 
not  as  the  flower  of  chivalry  in  France, 
or  the  adventurous  hero  of  Palestine, 
or  the  conqueror  of  Wales,  or  the 
reformer  of  England.  All  these 
qualifies    merged   into  one  common 


fe.iture  as  regarded  his  transactions 
with  Scotland,  that  of  a  tyrant  and  a 
usurper.  It  is  in  this  character 
chiefly  that  he  mu«t  ever  he  viewed  by 
the  historians  of  Scotland.  His  per- 
sonal courage  sigimlised  against  the 
Saracens  or  the  French,  his  abilities 
as  a  statesman,  or  his  renown  as  a 
powerful  and  warlike  prince,  cannot 
palliate  or  justify  his  aggressions  on 
the  liberties  and  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  had  Mr.  Tvtler  written  in 
]c«s  resentful  termn,  or  expressed  no 
indignation  at  the  insolent  and  unwar- 
rantable infringements  of  the  national 
liberties,  he  would  have  been  impeaehed 
hy  every  true  Scotsman  as  guilty  of 
Itse-nutjeBte  against  the  honour  and 
independence  of  his  country. 

The  demission  of  Wallace  from  the 
government,  was  followed  by  the  entire 
reduction  of  Scotland  hy  Edward ; 
the  n^gents,  Comyn,  Bruce,  de  Soulis, 
and  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
being  compelled  to  submit  with  all 
their  adherents.  Philip  of  France  had 
demanded  the  liberation  and  restora- 
tion of  Baliol ;  but  with  this  Edward 
refused  to  comply,  and  the  ex- king 
was  soon  after  conveyed  to  his  lordship 
and  castle  of  Bailleul  in  France,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  hb  days  in  quiet 
oWurity. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  coun- 
try's degradation,  that  the  famous  Ko- 
bert  Bruce,  grandson  to  the  first  com- 
petitor, made  his  appearance  on  the 
stage  of  public  events.  Having  large 
estates  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
he  hjid  a  difficult  part  to  play  during 
the  wars  of  Wallace.  His  patriotism 
drove  him  one  wav,  his  interests  ano- 
ther.  A  secret  league  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  Scottish  crown  was  formed 
between  him  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  but  it  was  disclosed  to  Ed- 
ward by  Comyn,  who  paid  for  his 
treacherv  with  his  life,  luiving  been 
stabbed  l>y  the  hand  of  Bruce,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Minorite  friars,  at 
Dumfries.  The  die,  however,  was 
cast,  and  the  young  lord  of  Carrick 
had  no  alternative  but  either  to  }>e- 
come  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw,  or  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt  againut 
Edward,  and  proclaim  his  title  to  the 
crown.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  was 
successful ;  nut,  however,  uithout  un- 
dergoing a  long  series  of  hardships 
and  disasters,  almost  without  a  paral- 
1.1  in  history,  and  wbieb  resembles  a 
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tale  of  romAQce  more  than  of  actual 
enduranco. 

His  onlv  adherents  in  this  desperate 
enterprise,  were  a  handful  of  the  no- 
bilitv,  comprising'  two  earls  and  four- 
teen barons.  With  their  assistance 
Bruce  took  the  ficld»  resolved  to  meet 
the  overwhelming  force  of  England, 
then  directed  by  one  of  the  greatest 
military  commanders  of  the  age.  Ho- 
nest Fordun  says,  '<  There  is  no  living 
man  who  is  able  to  narrate  the  story 
of  those  complicated  misfortunes  which 
befel  him  in  the  commencement  of  this 
war ;  his  frequent  iierils,  his  retreats, 
the  care  and  weariness,  the  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  watching  and  fasting, 
the  cold  and  nakedness  to  which  he 
exposed  his  person,  the  snares  and  am- 
bushes which  he  escaped,  the  seizure, 
imprisonment,  execution,  and  utter 
de.'^truetion  of  his  dearest  friends  and 
relatives." 

His  first  step  wns  a  bold  one.  He 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  at  Scone 
(l:)<)o,)  but  as  the  regalia  had  been 
carried  off,  rubes  and  crown  had  to  be 
borrowed  for  the  occasion  ;  the  latter 
was  a  slight  coronet  of  gold,  probably 
taken  from  one  of  the  saints  or  kings 
who  adorned  the  abbev.  Two  davs 
after,  the  ceremony  was  performed  a 
s(*<'ond  time  bv  a  romantic  ladv,  Isa- 
bella,  Countess  of  Buchan,  sister  to 
the  Kiirl  of  Fife;  she  claimed  this 
honour  in  right  of  her  brother,  who 
had  attached  himself  to  the  English 
party.  The  countess  insiste<l  upon 
the  porformanre  of  this  hereditary 
eustou),  Udt  deeming  the  solemnity 
e«*mplete  while  So  essential  a  part  had 
Iven  omittc*4l.  Her  h>valtv  cost  her 
dear,  for  nvxt  year  she  was  shut  up 
iu  a  OHifP,  latticed  and  cross-barred 
with  wood,  serure<l  with  iron,  and 
hunir  on  one  of  the  outer  turrets  of 
Berwick  ('a.stle.  In  this  wretched 
Nituatinii,  ira/eil  at  by  every  parser  by, 
she  remained  four  years,  when  she 
exeli.'inged  her  rigorous  captivity  for 
a  milder  iin]>risonment  in  a  monastery. 

Bruce  «oon  found  himself  unable  to 
rope  with  his  powerful  anta;ronist. 
Instead  of  a  kinir,  he  found  himself  an 
outlaw,  oliji  J"''!!  to  harbour  in  the  hills, 
vith  ii  prii:**  sf  t  on  his  head,  and  de- 
»rivfd  of  thi-  •'ituimoii  <'um1brts  of  life. 
Vanderin^  fruui  plate  to  place  with 
ii4  small  hut  faithful  band,  thev  had 
lo  other  support  tlian  the  roots  and 
""■Ties  of  the  earth,  or  sometimes  tidh 


and  venison  when  they  could  be  got. 
From  Aberdeenshire  they  were  hunted 
across  the  Grampians  to  Loch  Lomond, 
thence  along  the  coast  to  Can  tire,  and 
finally  to  the  small  island  of  Rathlint 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where,  for  a 
while,  the  gallant  hero  found  respite 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  In 
his  absence,  the  English  army  com- 
mitte<l  every  species  of  barbarity  in 
Scotland  ;  his  bravest  knights,  and  his 
Toungest  brother  were  put  to  death  ; 
his  queen  and  daughter  committed  to 
close  confinement  in  different  prisons 
in  England,  where  they  had  to  endure 
a  captivity  of  eight  years. 

At  length  Bruce  ventured  to  return. 
Fortune  was  adverse  at  first ;  but  his 
own  chivalry,  aided  by  the  bravery  of 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir 
James  Douglas,  overcame  every  obsta- 
cle, mitil  the  English  were  driven 
nearly  from  the  whole  south  of  Scot- 
land. The  death  of  Edward  L  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  tremendous  pre- 
parations, made  the  recovery  of  the 
kingdom  comparatively  an  easy  task. 
The  second  Edward  possessed  neither 
the  firmness  nor  the  military  genius  of 
his  father  ;  and  while  he  was  raising 
armies  and  changing  governors,  Bruce 
contrive<l  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  to 
subdue  the  refractory  Lord  of  Lorn. 
His  expeditions  were  attended  with 
little  success  ;  and  his  measures  chiefly 
defensive.  The  issue  of  his  greatest 
and  last  effort  is  well  known  ;  and  the 
victory  of  Bannockburn  is  still  cele- 
brated by  the  Scots,  us  the  grand  an* 
niversary  of  their  national  liberties. 

Of  tliis  famous  battle,  Mr.  TytleJ 
gives  a  succinct  but  spirited  narrative ; 
and  in  his  glowing  page  we  can  see 
the  whole  events  of  the  dav,  as  dis- 
tinctly  as  if  we  had  been  stationed 
among  the  sutlers  and  camp-boys  on 
the  Gillies  hill,  or  on  the  ramparts  of 
Stirling  castle. 

"  It  was  an  awful  thing,*'  says  old 
Barbour,  *<  to  hear  the  noise  of  these 
four  battles  fighting  in  a  line,  the  clang 
of  arms,  the  shouts  of  the  knights  as 
they  raised  their  war-cry ;  to  see  the 
flight  of  the  arrows  which  maddened 
the  horses  ;  the  nlternate  sinking  and 
rising  of  tlu-ir  banners  ;  and  the 
ground  streaming  with  blood,  and  co- 
vered with  shreds  of  armour,  broken 
spears,  pennons,  and  rich  scarfs  torn 
and  soiled  with  blood  and  clav  :  and 
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to  listen  to  the  groAiu  of  th«  wounded 
ftod  tbo  dying." 

An  incident  of  Bruce  is  recorded^ 
tirikinffW  iUttttrati?e  of  his  great  prow- 
ess, and  during  intrepidity.  Before  the 
main  bftttlu  h^^an,  he  was  riding  along 
the  front  of  hi&  line,  meanly  mounted 
on  a  little  pa1frej>  but  clad  m  armour, 
distinguished  from  his  nobles  by  a 
small  crown  of  gold  surmounting  his 
steel  helmet*  An  English  knight» 
Sir  Henry  de  Boune»  armed  at  all 
points,  and  mounted  on  a  heavy  war- 
tior»e,  galloped  forward  to  attack  him, 
whereupon  Bruce,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  soldiers,  put  spurs  to  his  pal- 
frey, and  raising  himself  in  his  stirrups, 
with  one  blow  laid  his  assailant  dead 
at  his  feet,  his  head  being  almost  cleft 
in  twain.  When  the  Scottish  leaders, 
who  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  began 
to  remonstrate  on  the  imminent  daxiger 
to  which  the  king  had  exposed  him- 
self in  this  rash  act,  Bruce  changed 
the  subject,  and  looking  with  a  smile 
on  the  broken  shaft  which  he  held  in 
bis  hand,  said,  "  he  was  sorry  for  the 
loHS  of  his  good  battle-axe.'* 

There  is  another  curious  anecdote 
worth  mentioning.  It  happened  that 
a  Carmelite  friar,  an  excellent  poet, 
.name<i  Bauston,  had  been  commanded 
by  Edward  to  accompany  him,  that  he 
might  immortalise  the  expected  tri- 
umph of  his  master.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  as  an  appropriate  ransom, 
Bruce  commanded  him  to  celebrate 
the  yictory  of  the  Scots,  a  task  which 
he  accomplished  in  a  poem,  which  is  a 
v«ry  extraordinary  relic  of  the  Leonine 
or  rhyming  hexameters. 

The  booty  and  plunder  which  the 
Scots  found,  was  immense.  An  En- 
glish chronicler  has  said,  that  "the 
chariots,  waggons,  and  wheeled  car- 
riages, loaded  with  baggage  and  mili- 
tary stores,  would,  if  drawn  up  in  a 
Une,  have  extended  sixty  leagues." 
These,  with  vast  quantities  of  cattle, 
sheep,  bwine,  hay,  com,  wine,  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  money  chests, 
^lendid  armour,  rich  wearing  apparel, 
sumptuous  stuflb,  valuable  horses, 
tent  furniture,  kc,,  with  a  variety  of 
other  plunder,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  and  were  distributed 
by  Bruce  amongst  his  soldier?,  with  a 
generosity  that  rendered  him  highly 
popular.  The  money  alone,  independ- 
•Dt  of  the  ransoms  for  above  fourscore 
captive  knights  and  barons,  waa  reck* 


ontd  at  £2QOfiOO,  which  would  amount 
to  about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  or  nearly  three  mil* 
li'^ns  of  our  money. 

The  monk  of  Malmsbury  thus  raised 
his  lamentation  over  the  battle  and 
the  booty  lost  at  Bannockbum : — "  O, 
day  of  vengeance  and  misfortune ! 
day  of  disgrace  and  perdition !  un- 
worthy to  be  included  in  the  circle  of 
the  year,  which  tarnished  the  fame  of 
England,  enriched  the  Scots  with 
plunder  of  the  precious  stuffs  of  our 
nation.  Alas  !  of  how  many  noble 
barouF,  and  accomplished  knights,  and 
high-spirited  young  soldiers ;  of  what 
a  store  of  excellent  arms,  and  golden 
vessels,  and  costly  vestments,  did  one 
short  and  miserable  day  deprive  us  !*' 

The  consequences  of  this  victory 
were  in  the  highest  degree  important 
to  Scotland.  It  put  an  end  for  ever 
to  all  hope  on  the  part  of  England,  of 
accomplishing  the  conquest  of  the 
sister  kingdom.  It  frustrated  all  the 
plans  of  Edward,  which  he  had  so 
fondly  cherished,  and  sought  to  effect 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure.  The  foundation  of  Scottish 
liberty  was  laid  in  that  field ;  and  but 
for  the  gallantry  of  such  men  aa 
Bruce,  and  Douglas,  and  Randolph, 
Scotland,  in  all  probability,  must  hav* 
sank  into  the  rank  of  a  conquered 
province. 

The  remainder  of  Bruce*s  reign, 
though  not  free  from  troubles  and 
wars,  was  honourable  and  glorious  to 
his  country.  His  daughter  Marjory  he 
bestowed  in  marriage  on  Walter,  the 
hereditary  high-steward  of  Scotland^ 
and  from  this  union  sprang  the  race 
of  Stewarts,  which,  afler  swaying  the 
Caledonian  sceptre  for  three  hundred 
years,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
united  kingdom.  To  prevent  dis- 
putes, the  succession  was  regulated  by 
fixed  laws;  the  parliament  enacted, 
that  in  future,  it  should  not  be  deter« 
mined  by  the  rules  of  inferior  fiefk 
and  inheritances ;  but  the  male  hetr 
nearest  to  the  king,  in  the  direct  line, 
should  succeed  to  the  crown  ;  and» 
failing  him,  the  nearest  female  in  the 
direct  line  ;  and  failing  the  whole 
direct  line,  the  nearest  male  heir  in 
the  collateral  line. 

Before  ending  his  days,  Bruce  had 
made  peace  with  England,  and  saw 
his  son  David,  a  boy  eight  years  old, 
betrothed  to  Joanna,  sister  to  the  kin^ 
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of  F.nL'lanil,  tlion  in  Ikt  sovonth  vt-ar. 
Haviu^r  tl:u>  oon<.>liilatc.l  IjIs  I  iiiu'- 
doiii,  iu'liirvi'il  tlio  imU'|tc'inK'iioi»  ni' 
ScMtlaixl,  ami  ostahlishiHl  it  on  a  jkt- 
inaiu»!it  hjisis,  he  witinhvw  into  i»ri- 
vati*  litot  and  died  in  liis  jiaiuri*  at 
Cardross,  on  tho  northern  l»ank  of  the 
C'lvde.  Thonir'n  M*ar«i-Iv  past  his 
prinu',  (ho  was  onlv  fifiy-tive,)  the 
hard>hips  of  war,  and  sloepinj;  otten 
ill  damp  i*avcs  and  morasses,  had 
1>roken  a  constitution  naturally  of 
great  strength,  and  hroiiLrht  him  to  a 
premature  grave.  He  was  hurieil  in 
l)unferndine,  which  after  lona,  had 
become  the  roval  cemcterv  ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  not  many  yc;irs 
ago,  when  the  ahhey  church  in  that 
town  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  when 
workmen  were  omj»loyed  in  clearing 
the  foundation  for  a  third  church,  a 
tonih  was  laid  open  which  proved  to 
be  that  of  Hobort  tlie  Hruce.  The 
lead  coating  in  which  the  Ixnly  was 
inclosed,  was  twisted  round  the  head 
into  the  shape  of  a  rude  crown.  A 
rich  cloth  of  gold,  but  much  tlecayed, 
was  thrown  over  it ;  and  on  examining 
the  skeleton,  it  was  found  that  the 
breiust  bone  had  been  sawn  asunder 
to  get  at  the  heart,  thus  corroborating 
the  fact  of  his  having  connnissioned 
his  friend,  "  the  good  Sir  JiUnea 
Douglas,"  to  carry  his  heart  em- 
balmed to  Jerusalem,  and  deposit  it 
in  the  holy  sepulchre. 

The  reign  of  David,  with  which 
Mr.  Tytler's  secoml  v«ilum(»  com- 
mences, was  a  melancholy  contr.'Lst  to 
that  of  his  illustrious  father.  Feeble 
and  disastrous,  it  presents  little  that 
the  student  of  Scottish  history  can 
contemplate  with  pleasure  or  with 
profit.  The  kin?,  rash,  obstinate,  and 
capricious,  entailed  a  new  series  of 
calamities  on  the  nation,  which  placed 
their  liberties  once  more  in  jeopanly. 
The  nobles  either  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  or  wandering  abroatl  in 
quest  of  military  adventures,  were 
expending  their  strength  and  their 
treasures  in  foreign  wars,  instead  of 
employing  them  against  the  attempts 
of  Edward  III.,  who  used  every  means 
to  make  himself  master  of  Scotlimd, 
both  by  fiirce  of  arms  and  political 
intrigU".  The  king's  youth  rendered 
a  regency  of  twelve  years  necessary  ; 
and  though  Randolph's  administration 
was  wise  and  energetic,  ho  could  not 
prevent  a  rupture  with  England,  or 


thwart  the  designs  of  Edward  Baliol, 
thin  at  the  English  court,  who  had 
p'iinncd  a  secret  conspiracv  to  subvert 
tlie  government  of  younj^  Bruce,  and 
]ilace  himself  on  the  throue.  This,  ia 
the  distracted  situation  of  Scotlaady 
and  with  the  aid  of  Edward  III.,  was 
no  very  difficult  task.  Having'  de- 
feated the  Scots  at  Duppliiiiuoor,  and 
occupied  1  Vrth,  Raliol  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  and  soon  after  resigned  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  to  Edward, 
wlKfin  he  acknowledged  as  his  feudal 
lonl. 

A  long  series  of  battles  and  sieges 
followed,    disastrous    to    the     Scots. 
Their  defeat  at  Ilalidon  Hill  was  but 
poorly  compensated  by  the  gallant  de- 
fence which  Black  Agpnes  made  in  the 
<'astle  of  Dunbar,  or  the  recovery  of 
Perth,  and  the  castles  of  Edinburgh 
and  Roxburgh.    The  return  of  David, 
instead    of   restoring    matters,    onlj" 
plunged  the  ki.igdom  in  greater  diffi- 
culties.   He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battles  of  Durham,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  i;i  London.     The  payment 
of  his  ransom  imposed  enormous  bur- 
dens on  the  country,  which  reduced  it 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.     During 
his  captivity  he  began  to  intrigue  with 
Etlward,  and  even  CiMisented  to  recog- 
nise him  as  his  lord  paramount.      No- 
thin/  could  exceed  the  distracted  and 
distressed   state   of  Scotland   at    (his 
time.     To   the   miseries  of  war  were 
added  the  calamities  of  famine,  and 
])cstilence,  and  inundations,  and  intes- 
tine    rebellion.       The    nobles    were 
slaughtermg  each   other,  the   people 
were  impoverished  and  oppressed  with 
taxation,  >\ithout  the   mcjuis  of  pay- 
ment.    It  was  in  this  state  of  public 
wretchedness  ami  confusion  that  the 
king  expireil,  (Feb.  1.S70,)  leaving  no- 
thing to  red.'cm  his  character  but  the 
solitary  (|iiality  of  persoiud  courage, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  father. 

More  than  half  of  Mr.  Tytler's 
second  volume  is  occupied  with  a  very 
learned  and  interesting  "  Inquiry  into 
the  Stiite  of  Ancient  Scotland,"  in 
which  our  author  has  displayed  bis 
usual  penetration  and  research.  The 
difiiculty  of  procuring  exact  informa- 
tion, and  the  wide  field  over  which  bis 
materials  lay  scattered,  nmst,  as  he 
himself  admits,  have  rendered  this  a 
very  arduous  task.  It  is  one,  however, 
of  great  value  to  the  reader,  as  it  ena- 
bles him  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress 
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of  agi'ioultural  and  commercial  im- 
provements in  Scotland ;  the  gradual 
developcment  of  the  national  character 
and  manners ;  the  amusements  and 
superstitions  of  the  people  ;  their 
advancement  in  arts  and  h-tters  ;  nnd 
the  jreneral  state  of  their  doinc.stic* 
condition.  On  these  several  topics, 
Mr.  Tytler  has  collected  a  great  deal 
of  rurioiLs  and  recondite  information, 
arranged  in  the  following  order  : — 
the  appearance  of  the  country  ;  dis- 
tinct races  of  inhabitants  ;  feudal  form 
of  government  ;  state  of  the  lower 
orders  ;  ancient  parliar:ent  of  Scot- 
land ;  early  commerce  and  navigation  ; 
early  coinage  and  money ;  price  of 
provisions  ;  wages  of  labour  ;  value  of 
land  ;  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  the  learn- 
ing, language,  poetry,  music,  archi- 
tecture, sports,  amusements,  arms, 
and  drefs  of  that  period. 

Considering  the  remoteness  of  the 
times,  and  the  great  paucity  of  mate- 
rials, Mr.  Ty tier's  account  of  these 
various  subjects  does  him  infinite  cre- 
dit. He  has  contrived  to  throw  toge- 
ther a  vast  stock  of  insulated  facts, 
which  could  not  well  be  embodied  into 
a  regular  narrative  ;  and  classed  them 
in  separate  heads,  so  as  to  exhibit  a 
graphic  picture  of  Scotland  in  the 
olden  time.  We  know  a  great  deal 
about  Wallace  and  Bruce  ;  of  their  . 
battles  and  public  acts ;  but,  compa- 
ratively few  could  tell  what  the  good 
king  Robert  paid  for  a  leg  of  mutton, 
or  a  cart  load  of  peats  fur  the  royal 
parlour  at  Cardross.  Of  these  anti- 
quarian items,  Mr.  Ty  tier's  book 
abounds  with  many  curious  specimens, 
and  from  their  extreme  minuteness 
and  simplicity  of  detail,  there  is  a 
truth  and  freshness  in  the  description 
excee<lingly  amusing.  Alexander  III., 
we  are  g^ven  to  understand,  paid  only 
1 28.  for  a  pair  of  boots  ;  and  paid  his 
tailor  a  mark  and  a  half  for  a  suit 
trimmed  with  fur  ;  being  nearly  as 
cheap  as  King  Arthur's  breeches, 
which  cost  him  (making  and  mounting 
included,)  but  half  a  crown,  and  a 
groat  too  dear.  Robert  the  Bruce 
paid  Bs.  for  a  chalder  of  limo,  to 
whitewash  his  dining-room.  Thirty- 
six  kippered  salmon  cost  him  18s. 
He  paid  12s.  to  the  royal  butcher,  for 
killing  sixty-one  sheep  at  Martinmas  ; 
and  1 2d.  to  the  porter  that  carried 
tho  carcases  into  the  royal  larder. 
Patrick,  the  king's  fool^  got  18d.  to 


defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey  in 
conducting  some  Englishmen  to  Tar- 
bet.  In  1263  the  price  of  a  cow  was 
4s.  5d.  ;  fat  sheep  cost  lOd.  a  head ; 
swine  sold  for  Is.  or  I8d. ;  good  cheese 
cost  Gd.  a  stone,  and  hens  were  bought 
at  a  penny  a  piece.  In  1288  two 
hundred  and  five  horse  loads  of  fire- 
wood for  the  use  of  the  palace  at 
Stirling,  cost  only  SOs.  6d. ;  8  wagrgon 
loads  of  peats,  including  carriage,  cost 
j£13  17s.  5d.  From  these  facts,  the 
rate  of  living  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely moderate. 

Of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  mo- 
nastic institutions  in  these  davs,  nu- 
merous  traits  are  given.  The  monks 
of  Melrose  possessed  325  forest  mares 
and  horses,  54  domestic  mares,  104 
domestic  horses,  207  stags  or  young 
horses,  39  three-year  old  colts,  and 
172  year-old  colts.  It  was  of  this 
same  fraternity  that  the  old  rhyme 
sung — 

**  The  monks  of  Melrose  made  good 
kail. 

On  Fridays  when  they  fasted  ; 
They  neither  wanted  meat  nor  ale. 

As  long's  their  neighbour's  lasted." 

On  the  early  commerce  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Tytler  has  brought  together  a 
mass  of  curious  and  valuable  particu- 
lars. Berwick  was  at  a  very  remote 
period  distinguished  as  the  great  mart 
of  foreign  commerce,  and  so  wealthy 
as  to  obtain  the  name  of  a  second 
Alexandria.  A  single  fact  shows  that 
its  resources  were  immense.  Under 
Alexander  III.  it^  customs  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  2197/.  8*.  sterling; 
while  the  whole  customs  of  England, 
in  I287«  produced  only  8411/.  19^. 
\\\d.  The  trade  between  Scotland 
and  foreign  countries  was  very  great, 
even  in  the  time  of  Macbeth.  Under 
David  I.,  Malcolm  III.,  and  Alexan- 
der I.,  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the 
chartularies  of  the  commercial  wealth 
and  enterprise  of  the  country ;  and  this 
spirit  was  encouraged  and  improved 
bv  the  settlement  of  multitudes  of 
Flemish  merchants,  who  brought  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  the  habits  of  appli- 
cation and  industry  which  have  so 
long  characteristised  that  people. 

We  have  scarcely  room  for  extracts; 
but  shall  quote  a  few  passages  on  this 
subject. 

'*  We    can    trace  the  bettlement  of 
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tlu'S«'in<!ustrioi!«:r*H!/.i'ns  (tlu*  rieinJn^.-) 
durin*^  the  twolfth  ami  thirttcnth  centu- 
ries, in  almost  every  part  of  Scotl-md: 
in  Berwick,  th»'  un*at  mart  of  nnr  lu- 
reign  commerce ;  ni  the  vuri'iu=i  to^\n8 
aloiifi^  the  east  coa^t ;  in  St.  Amlrows, 
Perth,  numbartiin,  Ayr,  1Vp1)1i»!«,  La- 
nark, Edinburgh  ;  and  in  tht>  di^trictii 
of  Renfrewshire,  Clytlesdale,  and  An- 
nandali*.  Thi-re  is  ample  evideme  nf 
their  industrious  pn^jjresii  in  Fife,  iu 
Angus,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  as  far 
north  as  Inverness  and  I'niuhart.  It 
would  e\cn  appear,  from  a  record  of 
the  reipn  of  David  the  Second,  that  the 
Flemings  had  procured  from  the  Scot- 
tish monarciis  a  right  to  the  protection 
and  exercise  of  their  own  laws.  It  has 
been  ingeniously  conjectured,  that  the 
story  <>f  Malcolm  the  Fourth  having 
dispossessed  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Moray,  and  of  his  planting  a  new  coli»ny 
in  their  Htead,  may  have  originnt«'d  iu 
the  settlement  (»f  the  Flemings  in  that 
remote  and  rebellious  dihtrict.  The 
early  domestic  manufactures  of  our 
country,  the  AV(M)lIen  fabrics  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  statutes  of  David, 
and  the  dyed  and  shorn  cloths  which 
appear  in  the  charter  (►f  William  the 
Lion  to  the  burgh  of  Inverness,  must 
have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  su- 
perior dexterity  and  knowledge  of  the 
Flemings  ;  and  the  constant  commercial 
intercourse  which  they  kept  up  with 
their  own  little  states,  could  not  fail  to 
be  beneficial  in  importing  the  knowledge 
and  the  improvements  of  the  continental 
nations  into  the  remoter  country  where 

they  had  settled." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  With  regard  to  the  exports  of  the 
country  at  this  time,  we  find  them  com- 
posed of  the  same  articles  as  those  al- 
ready descrilwjd  :  wool,  skins,  hides,  jind 
woolfels  ;  great  quantities  offish,  salted 
and  cured ;  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle; 
and,  more  rarely,  pearls,  falcons,  and 
greyhoundK.  It  is  singular  to  find  ho 
precious  an  article  as  pearls  amongst 
the  subjects  of  Scottish  trade;  yet  the 
fact  rests  on  good  authority.  The 
Scottish  pearls  in  the  possessiim  of  Alex- 
ander the  First,  were  celebrated  in  dis- 
tant countries  for  their  extreme  size 
and  beauty  ;  and  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  there  is  evidence  of  a  foreign 
demand  for  this  species  of  luxury.  As 
the  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
East  increased,  the  rich  oriental  pearl, 
from  its  superior  brilliancy,  and  more 
perfect  form,  excluded  \\m  Scottish 
pearls  from  the  jewel  market ;  and  by 
a  statute  of  the  Parisian  goldsmiths,  in 
the  year  135.5,  we  find  it  enacted,  that 
no  worker  in  gold  and  silver  shall  set 
any  Scottish  pearls  with  oriental  ones, 


excejit  in  large  omamenta  or  jewels  for 
churches.  It  is  curious  to  find  among 
the  exports  the  leporarii,  or  greyhoaafi 
of  the  C'luntrv,  which  were  famous  in 
France  ;  for  in  1396,  the  Duke  de  Berrl 
sent  his  valet  and  three  attendants  into 
Scotland  on  a  commission  to  purchase 
dogs  of  this  kind,  as  appears  bj  tlie 
passport  preserviHi  in  Rymer ;  and,  at 
an  earlier  period,  under  tne  reign  of  Da* 
vid  the  Second,  Godfrey  de  Ross,  an 
English  baron,  procured' Arom  Edward 
the  Third,  a  safe  conduct  for  his  shield- 
bearer  and  two  attendants,  wlio  were 
travelling  fVom  Scotland  with  dogs  and 
falcons,  and  who  purposed  to  return 
into  the  same  country,  under  the  ex- 
press condition  that  they  did  not  abuse 
their  privilege,  by  rarrymg  out  of  Eng. 
land  either  bows,  arrows,  arms,  or  gold 
or  silver,  in  the  form  of  bulk,  plate,  or 
monev." 

'*  (>f  the  imports  of  Scotland  at  the 
same  iieriod,  it  is  difficult  to  gfive  anj 
thing  like  an  accurat^^  or  satisfactorj 
acermnt.  Fine  linen  and  silks ;  broad 
cloth,  aiul  a  rich  article  called  s«yes,  ma- 
nufactured in  Ireland  from  wool,  and 
esteeme<I  so  beautiful  as  to  be  worn  by 
the  ladies  of  Florence ;  car|>ets  ami 
tapestry ;  wine,  oil  of  olives,  and  occa- 
sionally corn  and  barley ;  spices  and 
confectionary  of  all  kinds ;  drugs  and 
electuaries  ;  arms,  armour,  and  cutlery, 
were  the  chief  commodities  ;  and  it  has 
already  b(*en  observed,  that  many  arti- 
cles of  Asiatic  luxury  and  magniAcence 
had  reached  our  country,  by  means  of 
a  constant  communication  with  the  Fle- 
mish and  Italian  merchants.  In  1333. 
we  know,  from  an  authentic  instrument, 
preserved  in  the  FcBdera,  that  the  Scot- 
tish merchants  were  in  the  custom  of 
impj»rting,  from  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
vases  of  gold  and  silver  into  Scotland, 
besides  silver  in  bars  and  in  monev  ;  a 
proof  that  the  silver  mine  which  David 
the  First  worked,  at  an  early  period,  in 
Cundierlaiid,  and  the  gold  of  Fife,  to 
which  the  same  monarch  alludes  in  the 
Cartidary  of  Dunfermline,  had  neither 
of  them  turned  to  much  account. 

**  Tnder  the  reign  of  Bruce,  and  dur- 
ing tlu;  long  war  with  England,  every 
possible  effort  was  made  by  Edward  the 
First  and  his  successor  to  crush  and  ex- 
tinguish the  foreign  trade  of  Scotland; 
but  the  success  does  not  api>ear  to  have 
been  in  any  degree;  proportionate  to 
their  exertions.  All  English  or  Irish 
merchants  were  jirohibited,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  from  engaging  in 
any  transactions  with  that  country ; 
nn<l  repeated  rcuuests  were  addresfwl 
to  the  rich  repunlics  of  the  low  coun- 
tries, to  the  courts  of  Flanders,  and  the 
Dukcjf  of  Brabant,  to  induce  them  to 
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break  off  all  traffic  with  tho  ScotH  ;  but 
thf  txertioni  of  contraband  tradt rs  and 
privateer  \esfeh  eluded  the  AtrictneAn 
ot'  thtt  prohibitions  againHt  English  and 
Irish  trade  ;  and  the  r  lemings  and  Bra- 
banterti  steadily  refu>cd  to  shut  their 
ports  agaiii>t  an)-  nation  which  c(»uld 
pay  for  their  commoditit^s.  In  l.')i5,  a 
fleet  of  thirteen  ships  or  galley h  belong- 
ing  to  the  Scotx,  and  other  *  maltfactor* 
who  adhered  to  them,  was  at  anchor  in 
the  port  of  Sluys  in  Flanders,  waiting 
to  be  laden  with  arms,  victualn,  and 
other  goods,  which  they  intended  to  ex« 
port  from  that  country  into  Scotland, 
when  Edward  the  Second,  as  the  public 
order  relative  to  the  circumNtunce  in- 
forms  u.H,  adopted  vigorous,  but  Appa- 
rently unsuccessful,  measures  for  inter- 
cepting them.  To  Druce,  whowe  life 
was  spent  in  almost  uninterruptcnl  war, 
the  great  articles  of  demand  were  those 
which  he  could  use  for  his  soldiern  and 
k night K  i  arms  of  all  kinds,  helmets, 
cuirasites,  chamfrevn>i,  and  horse  ar- 
mour, swords  an(f  daggers,  bows  of 
KngUith  y^w,  spear  shafts,  and  lances, 
form<Hl  the  staple  cargoes  of  the 
Flemish  merchantmen  which  traded 
to  his  dominions;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  export  trade  of  the  country, 
which  had  biH>n  principally  carried  on 
hot  ween  England  and  Ireland,  alth<»ugh 
not  extinguished,  experienced  a  ma- 
terial depression.  But  although  some 
l>ranches  of  national  wealth  were  ren- 
dered less  productive,  other  sources 
were  opened  peculiar  to  war.  The  im- 
mense plunder  taken  at  Bannockbum ; 
the  large  sums  of  money  paid  by  the 
English  nobles  and  barons  for  their 
random ;  the  subsequent  plunder  in  the 
repeated  invasions  of  England  ;  and  the 
frequent  and  heavy  sums  which  were 
subscribed  hv  the  Border  counties,  to 
induce  the  Scottish  leaders  to  spare 
their  towns  and  villages,  enriche<l  the 
kingdom,  and  provided  a  ma^s  of  capital 
which  is  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  in- 
creased commerciaJ  !'pei*ulations  of  the 
subsequent  reign,  and  in  the  spirited 
and  successful  etTurts  made  by  tnc  na- 
tion in  fitting  out  a  navv." 

•  •  •  •  • 

••  Wine  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  at  the  royal 
table.  In  lS>3,  under  Alexander  the 
Third,  who  is  celebrated  in  a  fragment 
of  an  old  song  for  *  wine  and  wax,  ga- 
IDjm  and  glee,*  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  dolii^  or  hoghhead<,  of  wine,  were 
bought  for  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  ei^ht  pence. 
in  1264,  sixtv-seven  hogsheads  and  one 
pipe  cost  the  royal  exchequer  three 
tmndred  and  seventy-three  pounds  ••ix- 
teen  thillings  and  eight  pence  i   whilst 


in  I:)2n,  forty-two  hogsheads,  purchased 
from  John  'de  Hayel,  a  merchant  at 
Sluys,  in  Flanders,  cost  a  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds.  A  pine  of  Rhenish 
wine,  Wight  for  Darid  tne  Second,  at 
the  time  he  held  his  court  at  l>undee, 
cost  five  pounds;  but  a  pipe  of  the 
same  wine,  of  finer  flavour,  which  David 
had  sent  to  the  Countess  of  8t  rat  hern, 
cost  seven  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  in  16.^1.  In  1634,  the  same 
lady  received  a  pipe  of  wine  by  the 
king's  orders,  for  which  the  chamber- 
lain paid  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence.  These  wines  were, 
without  doubt,  the  same  as  those  im- 
ported into  England  from  Spain,  Gas- 
con v.  and  Rochelle,  and  of  which  we 
findT  the  pricf*s  fixed  bv  a  statute  of 
Richard  the  Second.  Other  wines,  of 
inferior  price,  were  probably  mixtures 
compounded  in  the  country,  and  not  of 
pure  foreign  growth.  Thus,  in  1263. 
we  find  the  doTius,  or  hogshead,  of  red 
wine,  vinum  rubrum,  so!d  for  thirty-six 
shillings  and  eight  i>ent*e ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  hogshead  of  white  wine 
br<»ught  two  pounds.  In  other  articles 
of  luxury  for  the  table,  the  ip'eat  ex- 
|)ense  seems  to  have  been  in  spices,  con- 
ferticmary,  and  sweetmeats,  in  which 
quantities  of  mace,  cinnamon,  flower  of 
gillirtower,  crocus,  and  ginger,  appear 
to  have  been  used,  upon  the  prices  of 
which  it  would  be  tedious  and  useless  to 

enlarge." 

•  .  •  •  • 

**  All  great  occasions  of  festivity  or 
solemnity,  such  as  baptisms  and  mar- 
riages, the  installati(*n  of  bishops,  or 
other  dignified  churchmen,  the  recur- 
rence of  Christmas  and  the  new  year, 
the  birthday  of  the  king  or  the  prince, 
it  wab  the  custom  of  those  ancient  times 
to  commemorate  by  feasts :  and  the 
Chamberlains'  Accounts  of  our  early 
monarchs  affonl  ample  evidence  of  the 
scale  up<m  which  these  entertainments 
were  conducte<l.  Immense  Quantities 
i>f  beef  and  mutton,  of  |>ork  ami  poultry ; 
large  and  constant  supplies  of  salmon, 
herring,  hard  fish  and  white  fish,  stur- 
g<H)ns,  lampreys,  and  eels  in  great 
abundance  ;  large  im|M>rtations  of  h  bite 
and  n^X  wine,  with  a  variety  of  spi(*eriee 
and  sweetmeats,  besides  figs,  raisins, 
oil  of  olives,  gingerbread,  wax,  vini'gar, 
veriuice,  ancT  porpoises,  form  the  ano- 
malous and  multifarious  articles  which 
swell  the  account  of  William  de  Buthir- 
gask,  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the  good 
king  Robert.  These  were  the  articles 
of  usual  and  daily  consumption  ;  but  on 
occasions  of  unusual  festivity,  the  enter- 
tainments  were  in  the  last  degree  extra- 
vagant and  expenidve.  At  the  feast 
given  at  Canteronry,  on  the  infttallatioii 
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of  Ralpli.  ji]>l)ot  of  St.  Aufi^iistine,  six 
thousand  ^^ucsts  sat  down  toadiniior  of 
thnM»  tliousan;!  dishes ;  and  this  was  far 
cxcoodfd  by  the  splendour  <if  the  mar- 
riaCff  Ijanquct,  wlit-n  tho  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall c-pduse'l  Cincia.  \\w  daujjhtcr  of 
thr  ( '(lint  of  Pr(>vvnct\  upon  which  of- 
<Msion  thirlv  thousand  dishes  wcro 
5;crvffl  u]i  to  an  imnu-nso  assemblage  of 
p;ur.>ts,  who  had  arrived  from  the  re- 
mote piirts  vX  Iinj;l  ind,  as  well  as  from 
Sfotland.  Im  the  fca.st  whieh  was  ^iven 
hs  the  Archbishop  of  York,  upon  the 
marria^n'  of  Alexander  tlu»  Third,  sixty 
.stalled  oxen  were  slain  to  furni'^h  out 
th"  first  course,  and  th"  rest  of  the  en- 
tcrt  linment  was  on  equal  seale  of  maf(- 
nificcnee.  1-  wa^*  the  custom  at  the>e 
feasts,  to  brinp:  in  the  boar's  bend  \\\\\\ 
j;reat  state  ;  sometimes  the  whole  boar 
hini«.elf,  •.^tulfefl,  and  standinpj  on  his 
lc;;s,   >urrounded  by  a  f<'rtiticati(»n  of 

f^a^try,  fr(»m  the  battlement-^  of  which 
ittle  tla::s  and  banners  waved  over  tlu' 
^ri.-ly  sava^^fe,  was  ushered  in,  earried 
by  the  mnster  of  the  fea-^t  and  his  ser- 
vant-*,  with  the  trump«'ts  sounding  bc- 
torc  him.  In  like  manner,  th<'  p'acrjck, 
the  ?>\>an,  and  the  heron,  were  greatly 


esteemed  in  those  times,  and  broagnt  i 
with  their  plumage  unbroken,  up* 
plateaus  richly  gilt,  and  with  a  net-woi 
of  gold  thrown  over  them ;  whilst  b 
tween  the  courses  the  guests  were  e 
tortainod  by  a  species  of  opera,  acti 
by  little  punnets  of  paste,  in  which  A 
thur,  and  nis  Knights  of  th*}  Roui 
Table,  (jiodfrey  of  Houillogn,  or  sor 
such  heroes,  performed  their  .  part 
amidst  magic  island««,  captive  ladic 
turbaned  pagans,  fiery  dragoons,  ai 
all  the  fanta.>tic  machinery  ofthe  pcrio 
When  this  was  concluded,  the  compai 
again  resumed  the  feast,  which  wj 
continued  till  a  late  hour,  and  oftt 
prolonged  for  many  days." 

We  now  close  our  review  of  the 
excellent  volumes,  which  bring  doii 
the  history  of  Scotland  to  the  acce 
sion  of  a  new  dvnastv  in  the  House  < 
Stuart.  Three  more  volumes  of  ik 
re-issue  have  made  their  ap}H*arance 
but  as  they  commence  a  new  perio< 
they  will  more  properly  belong  to 
subse(|uent  notice. 


LLTTEIIS    FROM    ITALY. 

[The  following  letters  were  written  by  an  invalid  to  a  friend  at  home>  dur 
a  two  years*  residence  on  the  Continent  for  the  benefit  of  u  mild  winter  dim; 
A  iiiV!  observations  have  been  added  since  the  writer's  return,  principally 
cliniate  and  the  fine  arts.      In  the  absence  of  In'tter  information  in  an  accest 
form,  it  has  been  suj.'gested  that  these  details  may  be  useful  to  invalids  u 
similar   circumstances,  as   well   as   to    the  Icamrr  who  has  not  had  an   Of 
tuiiity  of  ttudying  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters.     Although  it  will  be 
in  a  monient    that   the   writer  was  a  learner  also,  it  has  been  considered  a 
able  to  yive  the  letters  nearly  in  their  original  form,  adding  merely  a  few  c 
results  of  a  longer  ex|H*rieiice. — Kd.] 


NO    I. — MCL*. 

Nire-  Roiiti'—riimatc— Winter— Hotel.>^Lm?gings— Drives  and  walks— 7 
Mf-n  -  Inhabitants—  Costume—  I'atois  — Libraries— Shops— Shells— -So 
TliMit re  -< 'oiUMTt -  -Carnival— New YearV  Dav— .Teachers— Bankers— ; 


—  I*rinci]mlity  (»f  Monaco 

Nice,  March,  \KV*, 
Y«M'  have  jriven  iiie  an  nirrt»rable  com- 
mi^-inn,  aiiil  I  protni<>i*  inVM-lfno  little 
plcaMire  in  funiisliing,  as  yf>u  <Ie»ire, 
MK-h  pal  ticulars  respecting  Nice,  and 
its  climate,  as  may  a»ist  our  friends 
in  rh'Mi.'^ing  their  next  wintirs  resi- 
dence,   and  be  of  some  u^  on  their 


fir»t  arrival ;  if,  as  1  think  f 
they  determine  to  fix  themseh 
My  great  diftcultT  will  bo  n< 
too  much  for  a  place,  which 
coine  a  home  io  my  affectioa* 
I  have   found  health   such 
nc%'er  known ;  an  elaaticitj 
which  1  feared  ww  '^^^t  f"r 
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that    licalth-giving  serenity  of  mind, 
which  \&  wild  to  he  one  of  the  choicest 
h]o9Ain>(s  of  the  climate.     To  modify 
the  hrightnoss  of  the  picture,  I  must 
try  to  recollect  that  my  Mtrong-  uttnoli- 
meat  i^  the  ^owth  of  many  months, 
combining  the  recollectit»n»  of  many 
happy  (hiyK,  and  the  h»ve  with  wliich 
nature  inspires  us  ;  when  we  can  study 
her  at   leisure    under   such   a  sky  as 
thi,««,  and  see  her  ever-varying  features 
reflected  in  such  a  mirror  of  In'auty 
as  the  hay  of  Nice.      There   it   lies 
Iwfore  me  sparkling  in  the    brightest 
sun,  whiling  me  as  it  of^en  does  from 
my  pen  or  i)ook  to  gaze  upon  its  love- 
liness.    Nearly  opposite,   but  on  the 
French  si<le  of  the  Var,  is  the  small 
town  and  fort  of  Antibes,  more  than 
ten   miles    distant,    yet   every    object 
stands  out  with  that  peculiar  sharp- 
ness of  outline,  which  the  purity  and 
dryness  of  the  air  render  so  striking  a 
feature  in    the  s<*enerv  of    warm  cli- 
mate?.     To  my  right,    the  mountains 
are  white  with  snow,  but  in  this  coun- 
try  of  the  sun,   even  snow  seems  to 
lose  the  coldness  of  xXa  nature,  it  too 
glows  in  his  smile,  and  seems  but  a 
soft  fleecy  cloud  resting  on  the  clear 
blue  sky.     On  our  own  side  of  the 
bay  the  coast  is  beautifully  varied  by 
bold  rocks  and    many  headlands,   of 
which  Mont  Boron  and  Villa  Franca 
are  the  nearei^t.     In  particular  states 
of   the    atmosphere    Corsica  may   be 
«een  from  Nice  at  sun-rise,  but  hither- 
to its  shadowy  form  has  appeared,  to 
my  eye,  like  a  cloud  rising  from  the 
8ea,  resting  on  it  for  a  moment,  and 
fiuling  away  before   I   have  been  able 
to  fix  its  size  or  trace  its  outline. — 
Nor  must  1  omit,  in  this  hastv  sketch 
of  Nice,  its  warlike  an|K>ndages  ;  its 
fortress  on   Monte    Albano,    a   rocky 
hill,    seven  hundred    and  thirty    feet 
high,   commanding   the  town,    or  its 
fortifications  on  the  castle  hill,  which 
with  their  cannon    and  garrison  look 
tolerably  imposing  ;  the  ruins  of  the 
caftle  itself  are  picturesoue  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  poor   and  insignificant    in 
reality. 

I  lay  nothing  of  our  own  journey 
hither  as  you  do  not  tell  me  which 

route   the'  E s   will    take.      The 

shortest  and  least  fatiguing  from  Paris 
M  by  Lyons,  Avignon,  Cannes,  kc. 
The  road  is  certainly  uninteresting, 
but  the  accommodation  tolerable 
thronghont,  excellent  at  Aix  and 
Vol.  XIX No.   109. 


Avignon  (which  claims  A  day  for  ita 
own  beauty  and  its  vicinity  to  Vau- 
cluse)  ;  the  whole  distance  may  be  ac- 
complished by  iNMting,  with  ease^  in 
ten  or  twelve  davs,  and  in  a  shorter 
time  by  steaming   down   the   Rhone. 
The  situation  of  Nice  is  particularly 
cheerful  and  pleasant,  in  a  wide  valley 
open  to  the  .sea  on  the  south,  sheltered 
on  the  north  by  the  maritime   Al(>s. 
The  Paglion  divides  the  old  town  from 
iU  UKMlern  suburbs,  it  is  now  but  a 
streamlet    winding    through    a    wide 
stonv  bed,  but  in  February,  when  fed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow   on  the 
mountaiiiF,  is  frequently  a  formidable 
torrent.     The  old  town  is  composed 
princi]>ally    of  narrow,    dark,    steep 
streets,  a  few  of  more    recent    date 
are   open    and  cheerful,    with    good 
houses.    The  western  suburb  La  Croix 
de  Marbre,  or  the  fasliionable  part  of 
Nice,  is  generally  called  the  English 
quarter,  from  being  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  the  English,  who  are  here  in 
considerable  numbers    from    October 
till  March  or   April.     The  air  is  dry, 
clear,  and  exhilarating,  and  the  most 
com]H'tent  authorities  seem  agreed  that 
for    those    suffering     from     chronic 
rheumatism,  for  weakly  children  and 
persons  in  general  of  relaxe<l  or  torpid 
constitution,  a  more    eligible    winter 
residence  is  scarcely  to  l>e  found  in 
Europe  ;  but   in   cases  of  confirmed 
consumption  it  is  generally  found  too 
irritating  ;  and  many  a  mournful  record 
in  the    English    cemetery    tells   how 
fatally  our   me<lical  men  erred  some 
few   years  ago  in  sending  patients  of 
this  chtHS  here.     The  suburb  of  (^i- 
miez,  which  is  delightfully  sheltered, 
enjoys  more  of  an  inland  climate,  and 
is  said  to  l>e  a  favourable  situation  for 
piTsons  of  a  consumptive  tendency  or 
those  afflicted  with  asthma. 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  lemon 
tree  is  a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the 
air  in  this  warm  valley ;  it  is  much 
more  delicate  than  the  orange,  and 
does  not  flourish  in  any  other  part  of 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nice. 
A  friend  has  given  me  an  extract  from 
the  observations  of  M.  Risso  on  this 
climate  continued  through  twenty 
years.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  as  it 
g^ves  a  comparative  view  of  the  tem- 
perature of  Nice  and  other  places 
which  may  be  useful  in  your  present 
inquirie^.  *'  The  mean  temperature, 
he  sA\d,  is  nearly  6U°,  on  the  average 
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10^  warmer  tli.in  T.nn<lon  :  but  tbf 
difturciici'  is  jrrrutcr  in  snnimcr  ami 
nntuinny  in  M-intor  nml  spring'  sonu'- 
ti'hat  loss.  The  jri't'iiti'st  cnM  i)l»- 
Berved  fliiriiijr  this  poriod  was  15"  in 
IM0>  the  priMtfst  hfat  l)i°.  In  .Meadi- 
\\X^9s  of  ti'nij-.rrntnrii  Nice  is  only  ex- 
celled l»v  Madrira,  the  nrdinarv  flnr- 
tuation  frtnn  ilay  to  day  hi-inif  hut  'l],^y 
in  I^ondon  it  is  j°,  in  Sladcira  oidv  1°. 
The  daily  ran^T  of  the  thermometer  is 
also  less  than  hns  heen  yet  observed  in 
any  plaee  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
Rome  and  Cadiz  exeepted."  Accord- 
ing also  to  M.  Uisso  the  averaj^e  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  is  .5'2,  of  fine  17*^ 
of  storms  (U  in  the  yenr,  and  snow 
and  liail  about  twice  in  five  vcars. 
You  ask  what  has  been  our  oA\n  two 
winters'  experience.  Nnveinber,  fine 
and  warm  ;  December,  ^tiH'rally  fine 
too,  !)ut  cooler,  about  tlu'ce  or  four 
davs*  rain  ;  Januarv,  oeca'^ionallv  cold 
but  dry  ;  in  February,  sjirinji:  begins 
to  l>e  seen  and  felt ;  the  bejrinning  of 
March  rather  sharp  and  windy ;  the 
rest  of  the  month  beautiful  weather, 
suflRciently  warm  to  be  out  of  doors, 
walking  or  rowinq"  on  the  bay  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an<l  in 
April  our  windows  were  open  till 
eleven  or  twelve  at  night.  I  now 
8[)eak  of  what  Me  have  done  in  good 
health, — it  is  not  considered  pru«lcnt 
for  invalids  to  be  out  after  sunset, 
either  in  winter  or  in  early  spring. 

But  do  not  allow  our  friends  to 
come  into  Italv  with  the  common,  but 
Tnistakeu,  notion  that  there  is  no  wint(?r 
in  her  year.  Winter  there  assuredly 
is,  but  of  short  duration  and  seldom 
severe.  When  it  does  rain  it  is  in 
downriirht  earnest  ;  1  have  never  seen 
so  unceasing  a  pour  as  during  those 
three  or  four  days  in  December,  a 
cireumstanee  rendered  doublv  dis- 
agreeiible  by  the  utter  neglect  of  the 
public  authorities  and  private  indivi- 
duals to  jjrovide  the  necessjiry  defences 
against  it :  there  are  no  sewers  in  the 
streets,  no  shoots  to  carry  oft'  the 
"water  from  the  roofs.  Woe  to  the 
unwary  Englishman  who  impatient  of 
imprisonment  wades  through  the 
ttreams  in  the  streets,  and,  seeking 
shelter  frDm  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the 
rain,  edges  himself  close  to  the  houses, 
down  comes  a  torrent  from  the  roof, 
annihilates  his  umbrella,  and  drenches 
himself  far  more  cfTectually  than  any 
of  our   improved  or  patent  shower 


baths  at  home.  DelioAtc  persons  do 
require  on  some  days  flannelj  clnakis 
and  strtmg  shoes  as  much  perhaps  here 
as  in  Kngland,  the^e  days  aro  indeed 
not  frerpient,  nor  do  they  treache- 
rously return  when  they  have  once 
yielded  to  the  gentle  breezes  of  sprint ; 
immediately  after  heavy  rain  too,  toe 
sunshines  out  with  unclouded  radiance, 
and  the  air  tpiickly  regains  its  ac- 
customed dry  and  invipi ratings  fresh- 
ness :  these  are  the  real  advantages  of 
a  Nice  winter.  But  the  English,  who 
seem  to  have  less  flexibility  of  cha- 
racter than  any  people  in  the  world, 
instead  of  adopting  habits  suited  to 
the  climate  and  circumstances  around 
them,  pi>rsevere  in  those  which  belong 
to  a  colder  region,  and  with  a  singular 
deficiency  of  common  sense  regulate 
their  hours  of  exercise,  meals,  and 
evening  amusements  pretty  much  hy 
those  established  by  fashions  suffici- 
ent! v  foolish  at  home — for  instance,  the 
mornings  here  arc  calm  and  delightful ; 
about  one  o'clock  a  breeze  very  trying 
to  delicate  person,*,  springs  up  from 
the  sea,  and  generally  continues  to 
increase  till  four  or  five,  wheu  it  sub- 
sides, and  the  evenings  are  calm  and 
beautiful.  But  not  an  Knglbhman  or 
woman  is  to  be  seen  till  after  three, 
wheu  the  beauty  of  the  day  has  already 
parsed  away  ;  then  they  shiver  in 
the  breeze,  complain  bitterly  of  the 
weather,  hurry  liume  to  sacrifice  the 
lovely  evenings  to  their  late  English 
dinners,  and  after  their  routs  and 
balls  retire  to  rest  not  many  hours  be- 
fore the  Italian  begins  to  rejoice  in  all 
the  glory  of  the  rising  sun,  and  to 
breathe  the  fresh  and  invigorating  air 
of  early  morning.  And  well  does 
this  hour  of  universal  beauty  and  re- 
pose reward  the  resolution  of  the 
early  riser  ;  b(>autiful  it  is  in  all  cli- 
mates, but  here  the  transparent 
j)urity  of  the  air  seems  to  invest  it 
with  a  two-fold  loveliness. 

The  acconnuodation  for  visitors  and 
travellers  is  excellent.  Hotels  and 
lodging-houses  are  numerous,  the 
latter  comfortably,  often  handsomely 
furnished.  Of  the  former,  the  Hotel 
des  Eti'angers  is  the  best  and  the 
usual  resort  of  the  English  ;  a  table 
dhote,  as  well  as  private  tables  well 
supplied — charges  not  extravagant. 
The  Hotel  du  ISIidi  is  not  so  well 
spoken  of ;  the  Pension  Anglaise  I  am 
told  by  the  C — s  is  very  comfortable. 
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and  well  munafred  by  an  oblitring 
£ngli!ih  Un<]lorc(  and  landlady  ;  they 
let  Mveral  of  their  Huites  of  aiKirtment^t 
for  the  season  as  loiljrin^s  ;  tlie  tahle 
d'hote  is  good,  baths  both  hot  and 
cold,  hut  not  very  nice.  Oui*  first 
year*8  lod^ngt^,  ^laison  Maigron,  ore 
now  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  the  situa- 
tion is  dry  and  one  of  the  warmest 
in  Nice.  I  do  not  recommend  it, 
however,  as  the  house  is  closely 
sheltered  by  a  high  rock,  which  thougfi 
a  protection  against  wind,  more  tlian 
overbalances  the  advanta^'-e  by  inter- 
cepting the  cheering  warmth  of  the 
morning  kun.  Ntme  of  the  visitors, 
except  a  very  f»»w  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy with  their  large  families  and 
preposterous  train  of  servants  ever 
take  a  whole  house  ;  "  un  aftartemcnt,'* 
as  it  is  called,  like  *'  a  flat"  in  Edin- 
burgh, is  a  single  floor  and  consists 
sometimes  of  ten  or  more  rooms  en 
iiuite.  The  charges,  fi)r  these  vary 
according  to  situation,  size,  number^ 
&c. :  last  year  at  Maison  Maigron  we 
had  ten  rooms,  fur  whii-h  we  paid 
two  thousand  francs,  about  eighty 
pounds  English  for  the  season,  from 
November  to  Mav.  This  vear  we 
were  late  and  had  little  choice,  as  the 
season  is  a  full  one  :  we  have  eleven 
rooms  in  Maison  Tiranti,  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  francs,  about  one 
hundred  pounds,  on  the  3""*  etagf, 
too  ;  it  is  not  a  less  genteel  situation 
here  than  the  first  or  second  floors, 
but  an  invalid  would  find  the  fatigue 
of  ascending  so  high,  an  insuperable 
objection.  As  no  lod;ring  can  be 
taken  for  a  shorter  period  than  the 
whole  season,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  the  choice  of  a  house  and 
still  more  of  a  locality.  Those  who 
re(]uire  a  dry  and  warm  situation 
should  live  on,  or  near  the  terrace, 
(Rue  de  la  I'onchctte,  &c.)  and  avoid 
the  Croix  de  Marbre,  or  English 
quarter,  where  the  houses  are  built 
on  ground  coni|»aratively  damp  and 
low  ;  the  gardens  attached  to  them 
are  far  from  being  an  additional  ad- 
vantage, they  are  usually  jtlanted  with 
orange  trfost  which  }»csi(1es  impeding 
the  free  circulation  t»f  the  air,  require 
%o  large  and  con:itant  a  supply  of 
water  as  must  produce  a  dampness  of 
•oi]  and  atmosphere,  not  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  inhabitants,  and  fever 
does  frequently  prevail  in  tlii^  (juarter 
wbeo  other  parts   of   the   toun   ai'c 


healthy.  If,  however,  from  delicacy 
of  chest  or  other  cause,  shelter  is 
necessary,  or  less  stimulating  air  de- 
sirable, there  are  some  very  good  and 
airy  houses  in  the  <iuarter,  Maison 
Avidore,  Maison  Saisi,  kc.  &c.  At 
Cimiez  too  the  houses  are  good,  and 
the  terms  more  moderate  ;  but  the 
disadvantages  are  great  in  being  so  far 
from  the  town,  surrounded  too  by 
roads  so  heavy,  as  nearly  to  preclude 
walking  exercise  after  rain.  There  is 
a  great  advantage  in  living  near  the 
terrace,  a  broad  paved  walk  over- 
looking the  sea,  ex[)osed  to  the  sun 
during  every  hour  of  the  day,  as  it 
secures  to  an  invalid  a  dry  and  plea- 
sant walk  even  after  the  heaviest  rain. 
I  need  not  name  the  houses,  as  our 
friends  will  see  notices  on  all  that  are 
to  let  ;  in  any  emergency  they  and 
strangers  in  general  will  find  a  kind 
and  efficient  adviser  in  M.  La  Croix^ 
the  British  consul,  who  is  always  to 
be  seen  **  Au  consulat  de  S.  M.  Bri- 
tannique." 

All  the  houses  are  provided  with 
plate,  china,  glass,  and  carpets — of 
the  first  enough  for  use,  but  not  for 
show.  The  necessaries  of  life  arc 
good  and  abundant :  excellent  bread, 
milk,  butter,  tea  and  coffee ;  vege- 
tables good,  and  meat  also,  though 
very  small  ;  fowl  poor  and  dear,  some 
of  the  smaller  birds,  such  as  the  thrush* 
&e.,  are  considered  a  great  delicacy  ; 
fish  is  neither  good  nor  abundant  ; 
wine  from  two  to  twenty-five  sous  a 
bottle.  A  stranger  finds  little  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  any  additional  ser- 
vants he  may  re<|uire,  we  have  found 
them  courteous,  obliging  without  ser- 
vility, and  I  believe  honest.  The  ex- 
penses  of  our  household  arc,  I  firfd» 
considerably  more  than  those  of  a  re- 
sident, but  this  is  in  the  usual  course 
of  foreign  affairs.  Some  families 
make  an  agreement  with  a  restaurateur 
to  supply  their  tables,  but  the  expense 
is  greater,  and  bis  regularity  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Saddle  horses  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen  may  be  hired  by  the 
day,  week  or  month,  carriages  in  the 
same  way  and  on  reasonable  terms ; 
there  are,  however,  but  three  carri.ige 
drives,  on  the  (ienoa,  Turin,  an<l 
Trench  approaches:  to  the  town  ;  the 
first  is  beautiful  and  all  arc  pleasant. 
If  you  wish  to  crons  the  Var,  an  order 
from  the  government  house  is  necesi 
barv.    The  donkeys  are  docile  and  bafo 
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inucli  used  on  excursions  which  are 
endless  and  delightful ;  so  are  the 
"walks — one  of  the  nearest  and  plea- 
j«antest  is  the  Castle-hill — the  paths, 
(hordereil  with  aloes,  a  favourite  edj^injj 
even  on  the  road  sidej*)  arc  in  some 
phirj's  rather  s.teej>,  but  the  lover  of 
nature  is  rcwanlcd  for  the  exertion  hv 

• 

ho.'iutifiil  views  of  the  hay,    and  its 
^'ra"<'ful   shores  ;  the  coneholog-ist  by 
finding  several  varieties  of  the  helix, 
hulinus  (1(>coIlatus,  clausilia,  and  other 
land  shells  ;  the  botanist,  new  species 
of  many  plants  familiar  to  us  at  home. 
Pjist  the  port  is  another  pleasant  walk  ; 
leadinjjT  to  a  retired  part  «>f  the  shore, 
there  is  no  saiidv  beach,  but  there  are 
sheltered  seats  among  the  rocks,  and 
here  we  sit  by  the  hour,  watchinjj:  un- 
tired  the  unending  changes  of  the  sea ; 
the  ti<le  is  scarcely  j>erceptible  in  the 
Medit<?rranean,  and  the  water  is neaily 
at  the  same  height  always.     To  Villa 
IVanoa  the  <1istance  is  between  three 
and  four  miles   by  land, — those  whfi 
prefer  going  by  water  may  be  conveyed 
in  one  of  the  safe  an«l  well-api>ointed 
boats  of  Ni«v  in  three  (jiiarters  of  an 
liour.     In  the  pretty  valley  b*ading  to 
Viilti   Franca  the  olive  tree,  and  the 
raroubier  are   nmch  cultivated  ;    the 
foliage  of  the  (dive  is  of  a  dusky  me- 
lanrholy  line,  but  light  and  graceful  ; 
the  compact  growth,  and  soft,  tender 
green  of  the  yr»ung  leaves  of  the  ca- 
roubier  remhid  us  of  the  arbutus  ;  it 
bears  a  long  [H>d  which,  ;l<  well  as  its 
seeds,  haveaswiH-'t  taste,  are  used  for 
food  for  cattle,  and,  in  severe  seasons, 
iMHUctinies    by  the    peasantry.       The 
little  town  lies  like  Niee  at  the  edge 
of  the  ^ea,   has  a  tine  natural  harbour 
in  a  still  more  sheltered  Mtuati<m.     It 
M-a.H  once  a  pi  are  of  Kome  eonswjuenee, 
but  its  fortifiratifms  are   almost  dis- 
mantled, and  its  commerce  rem(»ved  to 
more  favoured  |>orts  of  the  Sardinian 
dominions.      The    ascent    of     Monte 
Albnno  and  Mont  Ronm  will  repay  an 
hour's  ride  by  fine  views  of  the  M*a 
and  n«*ighlMiurhood.      Tor  our  other 
I'XiMir^ions  ^e  nuist  ei'oss  the  I'aglion  ; 
but  it  i><    nerdlo^    to   ('numerate   the 
\\alkH  auil  riili'^  in  the  va1Ie\.>«  at  this 
sitli- :  aliii«>«.t  e\erv   ihiv   we  have  e\- 
plored  UfW  oni'*,  «ir  found  fresh  plea- 
>ures  in  the  old.     Roads,  indeetl,  there 
are  nonr,    the  drv  stony  ImmU  €if  the 
mountain  t<»rrentH    their  only  bubsti- 
tute  ;  but  He  forget  their  roughness  in 
the  pleaMire  of  following  their  wind- 


ings through  narrow  dells  of  m 
and   underwood,   sheltered   from 
sun  by  the  thickly  planted  olive.  O 
we  have  been  involved  in  the  plea 
perplexity  of  losing  ourselves  in 
mountains,  and  have  only  escaped 
fate  of  the  "  I^abt^s  in  the  WikkI 
discovering  some  almost  hidden  s 
track  to  guide  us  on  our  way,  g 
rally  to  an  eminence  commanding  .*< 
such  lovely  view  as  repaid  the  troi 
the   hair-breadth    escapes,    the 
garments,  and  all  the  '*  ills  that 
is  heir  to,"   when  it  leaves  the  be 
path  to  encounter  the  "  envious  I 
and  tangled  brake."     Chateau    I 
will  occupy  a  whole  day,  the  valh 
St.  Andre  part  of  another,  and  oi 
hill  of  Ciniiez  arc  the  remains 
Uonian    amphitheatre,   many    of 
seats  and  arehes  still  in  good  pn 
vation,  interesting  in  itself  and  foi 
lovely  situation.     In  consideratio 
future  opp(»rtunities  in  Rome,  and 
Colosseum,    I  spare  you  my  ine< 
tations  and  moral   reflections   on 
fruitful  theme  of  the  past.     Here, 
deed,  the  living  beauty  of  nature 
umphs  over  the  devastation  of  ti 
The  arena  is  filled  with  olive  trw 
large  size,    the  e^irth  covered  wi 
thick  carpet  of  the  double  blue  vl 
now  in  fnll  bloom  and  fragrance. 
As  it  is  difiicult  to  leave  Nice  i 
winter — eitlier  to  the  north,  on  rc 
of  the  cold,  or  to  the  stmtli,  fro 
state  of  the  roads — it  is  of  no 
moment   to   the   comfort   of  vi 
that  the  post-office  department 
regular  and  well  managed.     O 
from  Fran<'e,  with  the  English 
arrive  and  leave  every  day,  as 
to   and   from  different  parts 
Continent :  letters  posted  in 
are  delivercti  on  the  sixth  dav 
have  all  reached  us  safelv,  anil 
been  detained  more  than  once 
lM>vond  their  time,  and  then 
.iblv  from  the  heavy  state  oft 
Newspapers,   which     now    j 
through  Franw,  are  charge 
two    sous  for  crossing   the 
ulMuit    one  mile    and    a    I 
Nice.     There  is  excellent  i 
vice  here  :  some  of  the  n; 
titioners  nre,  1  am  t<dd,  > 
but  it  is  from  mv  own  e 
s|»eak  of  the  professional ; 
Bowling,    liotD    as    a    si 
physician  ;  of  itf  of  his 
attditioPf  and  inorr  •^•" 
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uiixiety  to  ftllevlate  suffering,  thero  is 
liUt  one  opinion  ninont^  tliono  ulio 
know  him.  Dr.  llurrinirton  is  also 
an  estt»enu*«l  phyMciun.  Tiic  ** phur- 
macin"  of  M.  I\iu1inc,  oj>|M»sIte  to 
the  hotel  des  Ktranjj^ers,  Hue  Pont 
Neuf,  ii  well  supplied  with  Kn^lish 
and  other  medical  pre|)aratiuns.  The 
Kng'li.sh  ehureh  is  a  neat  unostenta- 
tiouA  huiltiing,  sup{>orted  partly  hy 
the  British  government,  partlv  hy  the 
AiihAeriptionM  of  English  visitors — 
service  is  performed  twice  on  Sunday 
l»y  the  resident  chaplain.  A  family 
of  five  or  six  persons  pays  al>out  on*i 
hundred  and  thirty  francs,  a  single 
]>erson  twenty-five  or  thirty,  chil- 
dren and  servants  half  this  sum.  The 
cemetery  attached  to  the  church  is 
ne.itly  laitl  out,  an<l  prettily  planted 
with  flowers  an<l  evergreens  ;  but  to 
me  it  is  a  niournful  place.  Tlie  desire 
to  die  among  one's  kindred  is  so  uni- 
Vi'rjsil,  a  teniler  n*ganl  fi»r  the  last 
resting>place  of  those  we  love,  so  ni- 
tural,  that  an  English  grave  in  a 
foreign  land  awakens  only  painful  feel- 
ings, and  an  involuntary  sympathy  for 
the  h>nelv  dead,  while  we  recoil  from 
the  idea  of  such  a  separation  for  our- 
selves, from  the  hearts  we  cling  to  in 
life,  to  which  we  vearn  to  be  united 
even  in  denth.  Have  vou  not  felt 
somethingof  thiskimlin  the  "  strangers* 
lmrying-j« round  **  at  Clifton,  thouj^h 
ciunparatively  at  home  ?  There  are 
several  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
but  none  of  them,  or  of  the  public 
buildings  are  worth  seeing.  The 
population  ha.s  increased  consitlerably, 
within  the  last  fow  vears,  and  auKiunts 
to  thirty-five  thousand  perMUis;  m  the 
winter  season  it  receives  an  ad- 
dition of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  strangers.  The  Nissartls  are 
an  indi.slrious  ract',  but  n<»t  pre- 
pos»e&sing  in  appearance.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  \iv\\\:  dry  and  scanty, 
(though  highly  |.ro<lu<-tive,  yifhiing 
from  four  to  six  crojs  in  thj  year,) 
demands  unremitting  labour,  which 
dtvolvcs  principally  on  the  women  ; 
who,  from  ctmstant  bardshij',  an<l  cx- 
p<»Hure  to  the  weatlier,  early  become 
fti'CMl  h.oking,  and  acipjirc*  a  hard, 
weatht  r-beatfu  a|.p<ara!uc,  vi  ry  <lif- 
fi-rent  from  the  stift  langui>hing  style 
of  In-autv  we  are  woiit  to  jLicriije  to 
a  southt-rn  p<  opK*. 

On  SunaavA  an«l  fete  davs  the   cos- 
tume  of  the  peasant  \\onKn  is  pritty 


and  picturesque:  a  half  handkerchief 
edged  with  lac(>,  thrown  over  the  head» 
an<i  tied  under  the  chin,  shows  the 
glo.v«y  black  hair,  Inaided  in  front  and 
neatly  plaited  at  the  bjick  ;  a  thick 
twist  of  black  velvet  round  the  head 
is  fastened  with  a  gold  ornament ;  or 
in  place  of  the  handkerchief,  a  fan- 
ciful mushroom-shaped  straw  hat* 
lined  with  coloured  silk  of  bright 
colours ;  long  ribbon  streamers  and  a 
small  l)lack  velvet  cross  on  one  side» 
is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
looks  not  unlike  a  small  parasol ;  a 
velvet  boddice,  white  or  coloured  petti- 
coat, long  gold  ear-rings,  a  velvet 
ribbon  roun<l  the  throat,  from  which 
hangs  a  lar^c  gold  cross,  distinguish 
the  mountaineers  and  couutrvwomen, 
from  their  more  genteel  neighbours 
in  the  town,  who  have,  with  question- 
able taste,  nearly  discarded  the  na- 
tional dress  for  tiie  pretty  French  cap 
with  its  bright-coloured  ribbons — even 
the  graceful  muslin  mantilla  is  sel- 
dom to  be  seen.  Their  language 
is  a  mi>erable  jargon — French  pro- 
nounce<l  with  Italian  terminations  pre- 
dominating—  as,  ouif  Madatmi,  U 
paureru  tnfuni'ff  bien  en  colera,  Slc.  « 
&c. 

The  church  and  army  seem  to  be 
the  only  occupations  optm  to  the 
young  men  ;  there  is  a  considerable 
display  of  both  professions  in  the 
streets  ;  all  the  schools  ai'e  under  the 
superintendence  of  Jesuits  or  church- 
men. At  first,  when  we  n)et  long 
files  of  youths,  of  all  ages,  with  grave 
faces  and  downcast  eves,  arraved  in 
the  loose  clerical  robe  and  hat,  we 
thought  they  were  <levoted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  an<l  agreed,  that 
however  it  might  1k»  with  the  floi-ks  of 
the  rising  generatit>n.  there  would  be 
no  dearth  of  shepherds  to  tend  them  ; 
but  we  aficrwaul^  learned  a  consiiler- 
able  number  of  these  den)ure-loo!iing 
boys  were  endiryo  soldiers  and  heroes, 
d(>>tined  to  supj'ly  the  Sardinian  army. 
Whether  the  monotony  and  rep<»se  of 
th<  se  m(»:mstic  places  <»f  education  is 
better  calculated  to  repress  ambitiim, 
or  awaken,  by  force  ofcoiitra.st,  visions 
of  gl  iry,  1  havo  no  means  of  judging; 
but,  I  am  sure,  if  there  is  one  latent 
sjark  of  vanity  in  their  n;inds,  the 
iiMonverjient  and  unsightly  costume  to 
whieh  titey  are  condeuiiud,  nni.-t  cre- 
at<'  a  <!e>ire  to  txchanj^e  it,  for  the 
in  fire   luaniy  and   becominjj  attire  of 
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the  mill  tar  Vy  fo  constantW  before 
their  eves. 

You  inquire  about  books — there 
are  two  circulating  libraries  ;  the  best 
iintler  the  superintendence  of  M. 
l^rasscuro,  in  a  building  lately  ojK'ned 
called  the  Cercle,  which  also  contains 
a  news-room.  Cafe,  Rextaurant  for 
gentlemen,  billiard  and  concert  rooms. 
A  subscription  of  twenty-five  francs 
for  three  months,  makes  a  subscriber 
free  of  the  whole,  and  entitles  him 
to  tickets  for  his  family  for  one  or  two 
balls  and  concei  ts  given  during  the 
winter.  The  collection  of  French 
books  is  tolerably  good,  the  Italian 
very  small — in  the  English  you  will 
fin*!  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
l^yron,  Mooi  e,  &c.  old  travels,  novels, 
plays,  and,  occasionally,  French  reprints 
uf  late  works,  particularly  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer,  &c the 

lu'ws-room  is  supplied  with  French 
pap<Ts,  including  G'alignani  for  the 
English. 

'I'he  shops  are  generally  poor.  In- 
valids should  bring  Hannel,  warm 
sttukings,  &c.  with  them,  the  woollen 
manufactures  being  very  coarse.  At 
Orengo's  and  Barbe's,  both  in  Place 
l)omini«|iu>,  there  is  a  toU'rable  choice 
i»f  velvets,  silk,  mu>lin  lace,  gloves, 
ikc.y  and  the  latter  will  procure 
articles  from  Lyons  with  little  delay. 
Madame  Orengo  is  a  good  milliner. 
There  are  two  good  tailors  ^vho  have 
excellent  clolh  und  velvet  for  gentle- 
men. Tlie  Lyons  velvet  is  much  su- 
{.erifir  to  that  manufactured  at  (icnoa. 
.\iibin.  Hue  Pont  Ncuf,  is  an  » xeel- 
]«'nt  >thofniaki'r ;  M.  Normand,  a  good 
coachmaker.  .Nor  mu^t  1  omit  the 
viry  bf^t  «if  confectioners,  and  most 
obliging  of  tradeHpi><iph>,  Lnui  Frcre-*, 
Kill'  Pont  NiMif,  wbi».-e  dried  fruits 
arc  in  •^lu-li  demand,  both  at  home  and 
:il'roa<l  :  an.ong  them  are  some  varic- 
fi<>  of  the  orange,  culti\ated  in  this 
niighboiirhiiod,  <»nly  ^hmmI  when  pre- 
MT\«'d — (iiicntvi  rv  larL'e  size,  another 
;d'«iut  tl..-  -i/.i-  «.f  a  plum  :  these  with 
till'  eitrnn,  nii'Ion,  pe:tr,  jste.,  m.'ik(>, 
ill  tl.i'  Ii.iimU  of  tilt*  iiiiinit.dile  Loni, 
till-  ni«><>t  «!i'li('::t«-  ami  di-lieious  of  con- 
*«'j\i--.  Till'  ni;iuv  \;!rieties  of  wood 
):i'i  uii  ill  :t;:il  n*  ;.r  Nit  e,  :ii f  ull  turiii  il 
til  '.'iii.il  ii-i  i.iii't  ].\  fi.e  ealiiiiet-niaUt r*^, 

\\  I tij'ii-    i^  ::p|  aiiiilly  the  bisiest 

ainl  nil  ^t  hii'rati\e  here.  The  walnut 
i**  ii-<  il  ti>r  all  UiihN  of  lioiiMjinltl 
fiiinitiii  e.      L\(  ry  ilv^vription  of  tabic 


and  nicknacky  letter  and  paper  c«ie<» 
ti'ork  baskets  and  note-holderB,  P^^P^r 
knives,  8:c.,  are  beautifully  inlaid  In 
curious  devices  with  the  orange»  lemoDt 
palm,  caroubier,  yew,  box,  &c.  &c« 
(limelle  of  the  Corso,  aii  extremely 
neat  and  tasteful  workman,  has  more 
than  full  employment  in  executing  the 
orders  of  the  English  and  other  visit- 
ors— it  would  be  well  for  his  purse  if 
he,  in  common  with  his  neighbourly 
were  less  strict  in  the  observance  of 
their  saints'  days — a  species  of  devotion 
8<i  agreeable  to  this  light-hearted  and 
improvident  people,  and  so  rarely  ne- 
glected, that,  though  nominallvi  there 
are  six  working  days,  few  weeks  can 
boast  of  much  more  than  half  the 
number. 

A  pleasant  visit  may  be  made  to  M. 
Varaui's  museum,  which  he  opens  to 
the  public  once  a  week :  he  has  a 
valuable  and  beautiful  collection  of 
shells,  some  birds,  and  a  few  fossils— 
the  du[»licate  shells  may  be  bought. 
His  drawings  of  some  of  the  Medus» 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, exceed  anv  I  have  before  seen 
in  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  their 
colours. 

There  are  few  shells  to  be  found  on 
tl.e  shore,  but  the  boat  and  fishermen 
bring  them  from  the  dcK'p  sea,  when 
they  hear   of   purchasers.      Till  this 
season  the  Carinaria  had  deserted  the 
bay  for  some  years  j.ast,  now  they  are 
tak(>n  in  quantities  that  would  surprise 
and  delight  our  eonchological  friends 
at  home.     1  have  ha<l  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  brought  to  me  alive,  but  the 
shells   are    so    perishable,    even   the 
weight    of    the   animal   itself  out  of 
water,  «U'stroys  its  fragile  l)eautv — I 
cannot  even  touch  without   breaking 
them  ;  but   the  more  expert   hand  of 
y\.  KisM*  has   preserved   one  for  me 
with  the   animal   attached.     He   tells 
me  the  dealers  are  largely  indebted  to 
their  sci>sors  for  the  surprisingly  jier- 
f»rt  ajipearancc  of  the  shells  they  pre- 
pare  for    sale.     The   variety   of  the 
echini,  with  long  ^pines,  is  c<msidere<l 
a  i£r(*at   delieacv  bv  the  lower  classes 
and  is  brou;rht  in  iiv  the  fishermen  i 
large  «|uantities  for  food.     I  am  son* 
to  s;iy,  we  are  not  exempt  from  a  sigh 
ho  revolting  to    En).1i>h  eyes,  as   tl* 
exhibition    of   convicts,    cluiined    f 
gt  ther  like  beasts  of  burden,  em]il 
ed  4iii  the  roads  and  other  public  wor 
It  M-eiufl  an  outrage  on  human  natu 
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thui  to  expose  the  guilt  nnd  degrada- 
tion of  these  miserable  beings  to  the 
careless  e^re  of  every  stranger,  whilst 
to  thera  this  mockery  of  fret'dom  must, 
1  think,  be  fur  more  galling  than  con- 
finement and  comparative  solitnde. 
To  judge  from  the  offrontory  and 
reckless  air  so  common  among  them, 
it  seems  to  be  a  hardening  and  injuri- 
ous rather  than  a  salutary,  mode  of 
punishment.  One  of  the  worst  fea- 
tures is  the  neglect  of  classification — 
I  am  told  there  is  little,  if  any,  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  merely 
political  offender  and  the  perpetrator 
of  heinous  crimes,  except  in  the  term 
of  their  sentence,  thev  are  to  \h*  found 
m  the  same  division,  sometimes  even 
secured  by  the  same  chain. 

I  have  vet  to  tell  vou  of  the  socictv 

•  •  • 

and  amusements :  a  few  words  will 
suffice  for  Inith.  On  arriving,  it  is 
considered  a  ))roper  mark  of  respect 
to  send  cards  to  the  ^overnnunt- 
housi*.  On  New  Years- Day  the  go- 
vernor holtls  a  levt»e,  for  gentlemen 
only,  but  in  the  evening  there  is  a  re- 
ception for  ladies  also,  at  which  ever? 
one  who  wishes  it  may  \m  introduciHl. 
Their  Excellencies  irendinvi tuitions  fur 
their  public  \M»,  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season,  to  all  the  Knglish 
of  respectability.  Among  the  English 
themselves  there  is  the  usual  routine 
of  dinner-parties,  balls,  &c.  Sic  ;  they 
have  little  intercourse  with  the  resi- 
dent families  of  the  town,  whosie  means 
are  usualiv  verv  limite<l.  There  are, 
however,  a  great  number  of  Italian 
and  French  visitors,  who  form  agree- 
able reunions  in  their  own  less  formal 
fashion.  Our  niornings  are  uninter- 
rupted. Visits  are  paid  in  the  evening, 
about  eight  o'clock,  not  «i  F  Antfluixr, 
w»  a  mere  ceremony,  hut  fi>r  the  plea- 
sure of  societv  and  conversatitin.  In 
this  way  we  have  h.id  \iyitors  every 
evening:  but,  if  inconvenient,  y«)U 
may  decline  to  receive  them  without 
givmg  ofTence.  In  this  country  such 
evenings  are  very  agreeable  ;  conver- 
sation tlows  on  without  effort  ;  everv 
one  seems  at  easiS  free  from  prt-ti  nsion, 
display,  or  mannerism. 

I  am  quite  aware  it  would  rcouire  a 
much  closer  intercourse  than  this,  to 
give  an  insight  into  the  real  charncter 
of  the  Italians.  We  t»ee  but  the  sur- 
face, which  is  certainiv  verv  attractive. 
Our  Italian  friends  have  nuieh  of  the 
repose  of  manner  which  marks  the 


well-bre<l  Englishman,  but  of  a  dif* 
ferent  character :  it  is  not  tht  ttiU» 
unimpassioned  repose  of  a  m«ditativ«9 
earnest  mind,  nor  the  quiet,  subdued 
tone,  which  is  the  effect  of  study,  or 
fa;>hion,  and  with  us  sometimes  borders 
on  affectation.  In  the  Italian  it  va- 
nishes the  moment  a  subject  of  interest 
arises :  then  he  is  full  of  aniroatioDt 
speaks  rapidly  and  energetically,  uses 
a  good  deal  of  graceful  action,  and 
expresses  his  thoughts  and  feelings  un» 
reservedlv.  We  find  them  culti- 
vatcd  and  accomplished ;  giAed,  in 
short,  with  all  the  graces  of  society : 
they  sing,  play,  draw,  dance  well,  con- 
verse on  literature,  the  arts,  nature* 
&c.  with  elegance  and  taste ;  buty 
owing  probably  to  their  political  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  an  absence  of  in- 
terest in  tlio^  higher  objects  of  life 
which  give  depth  and  solidity  to  the 
English  character.  They  are  shut  out 
from  the  >i  ide  world  of  public  life  and 
\iA  manifold  interests,  which  engross 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  thoughts 
and  time ;  and  as  there  is  no  career 
open  to  young  men  but  the  church  or 
the  army,  those  who  belong  to  neither 
seem  to  dream  away  life  without  object^ 
enterprise,  or  forethought. 

Of  public  amusements  there  are 
only  the  theatre  and  philharmonic 
concerts.  At  the  first  there  is  usually 
a  go<»d  ojK'ra  company.  The  boxes 
which  are  private  may  be  taken  for  the 
season  at  one  huntlred  and  twenty  to  one 
hun<lt-ed  and  fifty  francs — for  a  night 
at  ten  francs  :  a  single  seat  to  the  pit* 
one  franc.  Admission  to  the  concerts 
is  obtained  onlv  bv  meml)ers'  tickets* 

•  * 

which  are  lil>erally  sent  to  strangers 
throughout  the  season. 

All  public  ainiu^ements  cease  with 
the  carnival :  even  private  halls  are 
not  allowe<l,  though  the  prohibition  is 
never  enforced  against  strangers.  A 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  previous  to 
Lent,  nuinv  of  the  lower  classes  walk 
al>uut  (»n  Sunday  in  masks  and  gro- 
tesque costumes.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  carnival  rich  and  poor  join  in  the 
amusements.  Carriages  tilled  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  horsemen,  don- 
keymen,  and  pedestrians,  all  a^^semble 
in  the  Corso  (the  favourite  promenade 
on  Sunilay  evening  throughout  the 
year)  to  pelt  each  other  vigorously 
with  iKins-lmns,  bouquets  of  violets^ 
Hcc.  &c.  The  people  assume  otld  di>- 
guises ;    some    few   gentlemen^    tou» 
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pii7zIo  their  fi-iends,  but  the  fashion 
has  nearly  ceased  in  the  upper  chtsses. 
It  is  a  very  amusing  sight,  without 
any  discomfort  save  the  rattling  of  the 
sutf-ar-plumhs  and  bons-hons  about 
vour  <*ars,  like  a  heavy  shower  of  hail, 
:inil  the  whitening  of  your  clothes 
w  ith  the  mock  ones,  which  are  made 
of  eg^'s  and  lime.  The  people  are 
perfectly  well-conducted  ;  and  though 
their  feasts  and  balls  are  kept  up  till 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  iujpropriety  or  dis- 
turbance. 

Next  day  tiie  long  fast  begins  :  the 
theatre  is  closed — no  more  receptions 
are  held  at  the  government-house ; 
the  gaieties  are  limited  to  small  Sinrees, 
nn<I  so  end  the  winter  amusements  of 
N  ice. 

A  custom  prevails  universally  of 
making  presents  on  New- Year's  Day. 
Our  nice  old  cook  presented  me  with 
a  tray  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  orna- 
mented cakes,  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  ;  the  portress  brought  a 
large  iKHupiot  of  flowers:  they  ex- 
pressed their  kind  wishes  for  us  with 
ease  and  grace. — Gimelle  is  busily 
euiploye<I  for  many  weeks  before,  in 
preparing  for  the  day ;  this  year  he 
sold  trififs,  such  as  work-bags,  pin- 
cushions, walking-sticks,  &c.  &c.  of 
rose  and  various  woods,  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  francs.  Some  are 
sent  anonymously — some  with  mottoes 
playful  or  satirical,  in  allu>i(in  to  the 
pc'culiarities  of  the  receiver.  One 
pretty  pahii  walking-stick  was  finished 
w  ith  a  pi>rt-looking  puppy's  hea  1,  in 
silver,  and  on  his  collar,  "  Malhftir  a 
iful  tn  affnmte ;"  another  a  fiercc- 
JfKjUing  mastiff,  and  **Jf  reuille,  prentli 
f^nnh :"  a  watchdog  *' FitMtf  jtnir  et 
unit,**  Many  <if  the  tritli'S  showed 
gn>at  t:i>te  and  fmisheil  W(»rkm'inship. 

The  principal  exports  of  Nice  are 
< 'ranges,  oil,  and  perfumes.  The  se.i- 
^*>i\  for  gatlii  ring  and  packing  the 
•  ►range  U  a  busy  one,  an«l  gives  em- 
ployment to  numbers  of  men,  women, 
i.ud  ehildrm.  The  fruit  for  home 
iiM'  ii  only  vrathcred  as  required,  and 
liriiig"  so  liii;^  on  th.*  trco",  it  is  not 
iinuMial  t«»  >.*e  Kt  the  yauu*  time,  the 
MuiiiMiT  I'lii^soiu  and  winter  fruit. 
Tiie  lla>oiir  of  the  fresh  fruit  i>  dtfli- 
cate  and  retrisliing,  thoug}i  rather 
a<Mil.  (trajH'.H  and  fijrs  are  good,  but 
]:ite  in  th>'  season,  the  fruit- market  is 
supplic'l  from   CJenoa  and    Le(^born. 


The  fruit  of  the  olive  is  a  deep  purple 
colour  when  r\\Hf :  it  requires  to  be 
carefully  gathered  by  hand,  as  if 
bruised,  it  materially  injures  the  qua* 
lity  of  the  oil.  The  perfumes  are  in- 
ferior in  delicacy  and  variety  to  those 
of  Paris,  but  the  flowers  themselves 
are  delightful.  The  double  blue  violet 
literally  covers  the  fields  and  hedges  : 
in  February  and  March  the  whole  air 
is  perfumed  by  its  sweetness.  The 
scarlet  star  anemone,  so  precious  in 
our  gardens,  grows  in  every  hedg^ 
and  road-side.  The  double  anemone 
and  wallflower  are  to  be  seen  every 
where.  Many  kinds  of  geranium 
blossom  in  the  open  ground  in  winter. 
The  camelia  requires  little  shelter ; 
and  in  April  the  orange-blossom  is  in 
such  profusion  that  the  evening  breeze 
is  deliciously  scented  with  its  fra- 
grance. 

You  will  be  disappointed,  as  we 
have  been,  to  And  that  there  is  nut 
one  work  of  art  in  Nice — not,  I  be- 
lieve, a  painting,  a  marble,  an  exhi- 
bition gallery,  or  studio.  There  are, 
however,  several  goo<l  teachers :  M. 
Fricero,  of  drawing.  He  takes  very 
good  likenesses,  too,  in  crayon  and 
water-col  on  r.  Abbe  Sappia,  Italian ; 
M.  Pastore,  music ;  Mme.  Tou*^, 
French ;  besides  singing,  dancing*, 
fencing,  and  drilling  masters,  all  to  be 
heard  of  at  the  Hotel  des  Etran^rs. 

There  is  no  difliculty,  early  m  the 
seiison,  in  hiring  piano  fortes,  and 
nuisic  also.  There  are  two  bankeniy 
M.  Avidore  and  M.  Carlone:  their 
well-established  banks  aflbrd  every  fa- 
cility to  strangers,  ami  the  rate  of  ex- 
change is  regulated  by  that  of  Paris. 

You  will  see  bv  my  s<.*antv  list  of 

•  •  • 

**  amusements,"  that  the  pleasures  of 
Nice  are  in  its  climate,  its  scenery  and 
productions.  Till  we  lived  here  I 
couhi  not  believe  how  gi'catly  our 
happiness  is  influenced  by  climate,  nor 
liow  coin))rehensive  a  blessing  is  an 
even  temjx'raturc  to  those  who  are 
wnsitive  to  every  chang^e  of  weather. 
When  combined  with  such  scenery  as 
this,  it  «{ives  a  repose  of  mind,  a 
charm  ti»  life,  I  despair  of  making 
intelligible  to  you  while  shivering  in 
the  >liarp  March  wind,  or  looking  to 
the  fireside  .is  your  only  refuge.  The 
vievt's  are  indeed  every  where  a  gi*eat 
— I  was  g(»ing  to  say,  an  unrivalled 
charm,  but  you  would  accuse  nie  o' 
forgetting  home.     It  •-  r"'^  '^I'^ne  *\i 
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beiiaty  of  the  ha?,  with  the  graceful 
outline  of  the  coanr,  nor  the  fine  »now 
roountuinK  in  the  hackground,  which 
make  them  enchanting.  Here  we 
have  besides,  the  radiance  of  an  un- 
clouded sun»  the  brilliant  transparency 
of  the  air,  a  rich  life-giving  glow  shed 
over  every  object — the  clear,  dt^ep 
blue  of  the  sky  and  sea»  the  new  feel- 
ing of  warmth  and  ei\joyment  of  the 
open  air  in  winter,  and  the  certainty 
that  all  these  beautiful  things  will  be 
to-morrow  and  to-morrow.  Now 
may  I  not  call  such  a  combination  un- 
rivalled by  any  thing  at  bonus  without 
admiring  less  our  lovely  verdure,  and 
the  rich  foliage  of  our  tree.%  to  which 
1  have  seen  nothing  comparable  here  ? 
If  we  hail  not  been  in  Switzerland  I 
should  sav  more  of  the  sunsets,  for 
they  are  l>eautiful — mast  beautiful : 
the  whole  heaven  and  sea  glow  with 
colours  unknown  in  our  northern  land. 
Scarlet,  green,  yellow,  brown,  diffuse 
an  indescrilwbli'  brilliancy  through  the 
air;  but  in  Switzerland  the  colours 
are  still  more  rich,  and  fade  more  gra- 
dually away.  The  chiu*acter  of  the 
scenery,  too,  so  sublime, — its  moun- 
tains towering  in  their  sulenm  majesty 
—the  grandeur  of  its  everlasting 
r<»cks — the  deep,  still  lakes,  in  which 
they  are  reilected,  the  mysterious 
depths  extending  far  beyond  the  view, 
leave  an  impression  more  deep  and 
lasting  than  even  the  glories  of  an 
Italian  sunset. 

My  letter  and  our  <le|>arture  have 
been  <le1ayed  by  the  effects  of  an  ill- 
judged  boating  excursion  to  Monac<» ; 
and  I  sorrowfully  agree  with  our  land- 
lord, that  "  Madame  n  fait**  utie 
grawie  hnprwlence."  But  Madame 
did  not  know  it  till  too  late.  Let  it 
be  a  warning  to  our  friends.  Our 
great  mistake  was  in  talking  a  too 
anuill  lioat,  and  but  three  rowers.  We 
ought  to  have  had  a  larger  one,  and 
six. 

The  little  principality  of  Monaco, 
which  extends  along  the  c(»ast,  is  five 
or  six  mile^  in  length,  and  about  three 
in  breadth.  It  includes  the  town  of 
Mentone.  Monac(»  is  built  on  a  rock, 
washed  bv  the  ^ea,  an<l  wns  in  former 
days  a  place  of  great  strength  and 
importance.  Its  prince  is  a  peer  of 
France,  and  resides  in  Paris ;  but  the 
King  of  Sardinia  boins;  his  liege  lord, 
the  town  is  garrisoned  by  Sardinian 
troopttf  who  seem  to  me  to  form  the 


principal  part  of  the  population.  The 
palace,  in  a  lovely  situation,  is  desert- 
ed, and  is  fast  going  to  decay.  The 
grass  springs  up  unheeded  in  its  halls ; 
the  unglaziMl  frames  of  the  windows, 
and  decayed  floors,  are  covered  with 
moss  ;  the  painting  on  the  walls,  and 
the  gilfling  of  the  <loors  with  mould  ; 
while  the  revenues  of  the  little  state 
arc  melting  away  in  the  salons  and  at 
the  ecartc-tables  of  Paris. 

The  views  are  delightful,  and  the 
climate  delicious.  We  were  three 
hours,  or  more,  in  going ;  but  having 
the  tide  in  our  favour  in  the  evening, 
our  boatmen  promised  we  should  reach 
home  in  an  hour  and  a  half:  but  mi- 
serably were  we  disappointed.  A 
smart  breeze — a  contrary  one,  sprung 
up ;  the  waves  r(»se  with  it,  and  our 
three  rowers  proved  insufficient  for 
the  increased  labour.  To  make  the 
matter  worse,  one  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  quite  powerless.  Much  as  I 
had  admired  the  picturer^que  situation 
of  Monaco  in  the  morning,  my  eves 
were  wearied  in  looking  at  it  long  lie- 
fore  it  ceased  to  be  the  lantlmark  by 
which  we  despairingly  measured  the 
slowness  of  our  progress. 

We  did  not  reach  home  till  nearlvten 
o'clo<>k.  Few  can  brave  the  night  air 
on  the  bay  with  impunity  :  that  I  am 
not  one  i»f  those  few,  a  severe  coM 

has  proved.       Let   the  E s  learn 

from  my  experience. 

I  have  not  told  you  that  our  lovely 
bay,  all  smiling  and  tranquil  as  is  its 
wont,  can  look  verv  different  at  tunes. 
When  storms  prevail  elsewhere  (for 
thev  rarelv  reach  this  sheltered  nook,) 
the  waves  are  high  and  grand.  Then 
it  is  l>eautiful  to  watch  the  long,  heavy 
swell  breaking  into  white-crested  bil- 
lows, and  rolling  on  the  shore,  or 
rushing  into  the  deep  caverns,  worn  in 
the  rocks  beneath  the  castle-hill,  to 
recoil  with  a  sound  like  thunder  ;  then 
thrown  up  in  light,  feathery  sj»ray, 
forty  feet,  or  higher,  over  the  )4U*apet 
wall  that  protei'ts  the  roatl  to  the 
port.  And  all  this,  too,  under  a  se- 
rene sky,  a  wind  scarc4>ly  higher  than 
usnah  and  ntmght  but  the  agitJition  of 
the  sea  itself  to  tell  of  the  strilt*  of 
•  the  elements  beyon«l. 

How  does  the  sea,  under  such  an 
aspe<'t,  affect  y«m  ?  To  me  it  is  ex- 
hilarating ;  my  spirit  seems  to  rise 
with  the  tumult.     At  all  other  times 
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it  awakens  aa«l  or  solemn  thoughts-— 
revtfi'ies  of  the  past,  of  davs  and 
hours  that  have  l>een — rarelv  of  thosis 
to  come.  The  mind,  whatever  be  its 
tone.  IS  soothed  at  hist  hv  the  mono> 
tonous  movement  of  the  waves  on  a 
calm  day,  lulled  liy  the  unvarying 
sound  with  which  they  break  up<m  the 
shore  :  and  if  (me  does  awaken  to  the 
present,  it  is  when  fancy,  investing 
them  with  life,  gives  them  the  form  of 
hopes  and  fears,  or  makes  them  the 
type  of  early  aspirations,  as  bright  as 
evanescent,  almost  as  trackless  as 
themselves.  To  some  the  boundless 
ocean  speaks  of  eternity  ;  to  me  it 
wluspers  of  time  and  of  mortality :  it 


is  the  starry  heaven,  on  a  still  nigfat, 
liere  so  bright  and  dear^  that  awa&ns 
the  sublime  and  hopefVil  thoughts  of  a 
future  life.  It  is  then  the  spuit 
"  yearns  for  whigs  to  reach  the  fields 
of  truth<^mourns  for  wisdom— pants 
to  be  free."  See  what  a  tempting 
subject  you  have  given  me  in  desiring 
"  every  particular  about  Nice  and  its 
bay.**  1  liave  lingered  too  long  upon 
it  for  your  patience:  but  toll  me  I 
have  induced  you  to  come  here*  and  I 
shall  feel  assured  not  only  of  jour 
hajjpiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  tran- 
quil loveliness,  but  of  your  future 
gratitude  and  forgiveness  for  this  long 
letter.     Farewell. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  Lechimy  at  the 
pirate's  hold,  Gaspar  found  matters  m 
great  disorder  ;  Songar's  mother,  who 
has  been  alreadv  mentioned  as  the  old 
canteen  keeper,  having  taken  advan- 
tajre  of  the  opportunity  afforded  her 
bv  his  absence,  in  order  to  endeavour 

ft  ' 

to  re-establish  her  influence  and 
authority  in  the  person  of  her  second 
son — and  she  had  succeeded  bv  her 
intrigues  in  gaining  over  to  her  side 
a  sufficiently  strong  party  to  oblige 
(Caspar's  father-in-law,  to  whom  he 
had  delegated  his  .luthorlty  in  his 
absence,  to  abandon  his  charge  and 
retire  from  the  establishment.  This 
he  did  with  the  less  reluctance,  as 
(Jaspar  being  no  lon^rer  in  a  condition 
to  carry  on  his  traffic  in  slaves,  it 
behoved  the  old  man,  who  was  a  first- 
hand dealer,  or  rather  a  slave-maker, 
and  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
trading  with  G:uspar,  to  find  a  market 
for  his  commodities  elsewhere  ;  and,  as 
there  was  none  nearer  than  Voulu 
Voulu,  on  the  op]>ositc  side  of  the 
island,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  a 
practice  that  he  had  long  disconti- 
nued, of  travelling  thither  overland 
with  the  slaves  he  wished  to  dis- 
pose  of.       Taking,    thereforci   with 


him  his  daughter  Tata*  Caspar's  wife» 
who,  concluding  from  Gaspar's  pro- 
tracted absence  that  his  enterprise  had 
failed,  despaired  consequently  of  seeing 
him  again,  he  returned  to  his  own 
home  and  left  Songar's  mother  vir* 
tually  in  the  chief  command. 

Hut  Gaspar  s  successful  return  im- 
mediately changed  the  face  of  things. 
The  arrival  of  a  vessel  like  the 
Lechimy  and  her  cargo  operated  like 
magic  on  the  inmates  of  the  hold  and 
the  neighbouring  Malagache,  to  whom 
it  was  an  event  of  no  common  occur* 
rence :  and  rude  rejoicings,  and  boiste- 
rous, licentious  mirth,  gi'eeted  the 
arrival  of  the  hero,  who,  according  to 
their  estimation  of  things,  was  about 
to  re-establish  commerce  and  revive 
,  the  flagging  prosperity  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

During  the  festivities  Tata,  who 
had  been  informed  of  Cvaspar's  arrival, 
returned,  and  Amanda,  who  had  by 
Gaspar*s  advice  remained  on  board 
the  vessel  till  her  arrival,  was  now 
introduced  to  her,  and  consigpietl  to 
her  guardianship  and  care.  The 
appearance  of  a  white  woman  in  the 
settlement  excited  the  greatest  cu- 
riosity amongst  the   Malagache^  and 
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tlie  nunitierii  that  flocked  to  see  her, 
wk  thouvh  &he  had  been  some  natural 
€.'uri(uiit}*»  was  aiuongitt  the  least  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  Amanda  was 
suhjet'ted. 

Tata's  kindness,  however,  in  5oinc 
de^ee  cMiinpenMiti'd  for  them.  She 
wan  a  native  Mala^^ache,  the  <lau(^hter 
of  a  chief,  and  she  had  iK^en  ^iven  in 
marriage  to  Ga8|Mir  in  consideration  of 
a  suitable  remuneration  in  Kuiritjc, 
ammunition,  and  sundry  articles  in 
request  amongst  her  countrymen.  Her 
high  birth  raised  her  in  many  respects 
above  the  rest  of  her  countrywomen 
who  frequented  the  ^'ettlenlent  ;  and 
the  Iil>erulitv  she  inherited  from 
it  readily  acknuw lodged  the  hupe- 
riority  that  her  intelligence  at  oneo 
discovered  in  Amanda.  Tata  was  a 
beauty  too,  according  to  the  maxims 
for  the  regulation  of  the  st^mdnrd  of 
female  beautv  in  her  native  country  ; 
but,  though  this  dilTered  in  many 
essential  |M)ints  from  the  most  ap- 
proved Kuropean  one,  though  her 
complexion  was  ilarker  than  copper, 
ber  lips  large  and  thick,  and  her  nose 
the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis,  yet  was  there  an  animation 
and  intelligence  in  her  fine  dark  eyes, 
and  an  expression  of  sweetness  in  her 
countenance  that,  receiving  additional 
softness  from  the  appearance  of  two 
large  Tlimples  whenever  she  smiled, 
bespoke  at  once  the  goodness  of  her 
heart  and  the  excelleii<-e  of  her  un*ler- 
standing.  She  wus  herself  greatly 
delighted  at  seeing  a  white  woman, 
for  one  had  never  before  Ik'ou  brought 
to  the  settlement  in  her  time;  and, 
at  she  understood  just  so  much  of 
Amanda's  circumstances  a>  to  know 
it  was  misfortune  that  had  led  t(» 
her  coming  amongst  them,  she  pitinl 
her;  and  sympathising  with  her,  with 
the  prompt  itu<le  that  women  of  inferior 
condition  and  attainments  generally 
show  towards  superiors  of  their  sex 
when  overtaken  bv  distress,  she 
treated  ber  with  all  the  kindness  in 
her  power. 

The  fortuitous  meeting  uith  such  a 
friend,  under  such  circuiustanees,  of 
course  <litl  much  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  Amanda's  situation  ;  but  it 
will  be  ea.»ilv  iniatrined  there  were 
many  inconvfuienee^  attending  it, 
that  it  was  not  in  Tata's  poucr  to 
fireyent.  These  arose  prineipally  from 
the   depraved   state   of  society   in    a 


nbice  to  the  very  existence  of  which 
nnmorality  of  every  kind  was  an 
essential  requisite  ;  and  to  the  impres- 
sions arising  from  which,  habit  and 
the  savage  customs  of  her  country 
rendere<l  Tata  little  susceptible.  Turn 
where  she  would  Amanda's  feelings 
were  continually  outroged  by  every 
species  of  gross  debauchery  that  the 
most  licentious  characters  could  in- 
vent and  practise,  in  order  to  seduce 
the  uninitiateil  and  conciliate  savage 
igrnorance,  so  as  to  promote  the  well 
being  of  their  detestable  community-^ 
even  rran<;ois*  respect  an<l  devo- 
tion for  her  were  frequently  made 
matters  of  ribaldry  and  diversion  bj 
men  who  estimated  life  and  its  enjoy- 
ments only  as  they  are  subservient  to 
the  indulgence  <»f  unrestrainetl  appetite 
and  lawless  inclination. 

To  such  i>ersons  the  delicacy  with 
which  Francois  demeaned  liimself 
touards  Amanda  was  an  unintelligrible 
enigma,  a  problem,  to  the  solution  of 
which  their  understanding  was  wholly 
unequal :  and,  attributing  it  to  the 
biuihfulness  of  vouth,  they  were  oAen. 
as  much  to  his  annoyance  as  Amanda's, 
at  considerable  pains,  to  instruct  him 
in  her  presence  in  the  art  of  love 
according  to  their  notions  on  the 
subject,  and  in  mysteries  they 
had  long  since  unravelled.  Even 
Gas|)ar  himself,  in  whose  house  she 
was  domiciltHl,  though  from  occasional 

firevious  conversation  with  Fran<;ois 
le  knew  more  of  Amanda's  history 
than  the  others,  could  bv  no  means 
reconcile  such  delay  and  apparent 
coldness  with  the  eagerness  and  ardent 
interest  in  Amanda  tliat  Fran(;ois 
had  manifested,  both  on  the  Lechimy's 
being  seized  by  him  and  his  gang, 
and  subsequently.  And  though  the 
jMist  of  pre-eminence  he  occupied 
prevented  his  habitually  taking  part 
with  the  rest  in  the  witticisms  and 
jests  that  were  bandied  about  with 
respc(*t  to  them,  he  at  length  took 
occasion  t«)  rally  Fran(;ois  on  his  want 
of  spirit,  as  it  se<Mn«'d  to  him,  and  on 
his  delaying  so  long  his  nuptials  with 
Amanda. 

A  sufficient  time  having  bi'en  <1»»- 
voted  by  his  companions  to  festivities 
;nid  rej«iicing  for  the  sneces>  of  their 
enterprise,  and  their  sat'e  return  to 
tilt  ir  friends,  («a<par  had  begun  to 
alter  ami  refit  the  Lechimv  so  as  to 
adapt   her    to    the   execution  of   th« 
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offensive  purposes  for  wlilch  he  de- 
sijj:nod  her.  All  hands  w?ro  em- 
ploy cmI  at  their  respective  occupations 
(»n  hoard  her  during  the  day  ;  and 
tf)\var<ls  eveninjr  they  assembled  to 
amuse  thom.<elves  at  the  canteen,  or  at 
( Caspar's  house,  which  was  near  it. 
At  such  times  rran(;ois  was  always  to 
l»r  found  at  the  latter  place ;  for  he 
saw  that  his  presence  was  agreeahlc 
to  Amanda,  who  dreaded  the  arrival 
of  her  tormentors  and  tho  evening, 
when  folly  was  let  loose,  and  licen- 
tiousness under  its  favourite  cover  of 
drirknt'ss,  ruled  paramount  throughout 
the  settlement ;  and  if  a  somewhat 
contradif'tory  hut  sufficiently  expres- 
j»ive  phra*:e  may  he  permitted,  might 
he  said  to  he  the  order  of  the  night. 

Oil  one  of  these  occasions  (iiuspar 
liaving  returned  and  findin*/  Francjois 
and  several  others  a«tsemhled  in  his 
house  with  Tata  and  Amanda,  who 
seemetl  in  hetter  spirits  than  usual, 
he  gave  loose  to  his  humour,  and, 
after  a  few  general  an<l  introductory 
remark:^,  he  addressed  l"Van(;ois  as 
follows  : — 

"  Well  Francjois,"  said  he,  "  what 
the  devil  are  you  waiting  fur,  man ; 
when's  it  to  he?*' 

**  When's  what  to  he  ?*'  said  Fran- 
cois, not  understanding  an  interroga- 
tion NO  unexpecte<l  from  his  .superior. 

"  Why  the  wedding  to  he  sure," 
said  (iaspar,  "what  else?" 

The  hroaching  of  this  suhject  in 
Annnda's  presence  would  have  com- 
manded Francjois'  silence  under  more 
f:ivoural>le  circumstances.  He  made 
no  answer  ;  and  (Jaspar  as  u>ual 
a<4crihing  hi**  silence  Ut  ha^^hfulness, 
Continued — ••  *  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  la<ly' — *  Hetter  take  care  or  you'll 
Iff  her  >lip  through  y(»ur  fingers'— 
*  llrre  are  plenty  here,  smart  fellt»ws, 
r»-ady  ami  \\  illing  to  take  her* — 'Hearts 
of  orik,  too,  though  their  fuees  mayn't 
!»«•  sii  x.ft  an  1  handsiMue  as  vours.'" 

"  i  )li,"  saiil  Fran(;oi«*,  a  little  ahashed 
.'it  tlli^  ilf^ervcd  thouirh  so:nenhat 
ir<»ii':c:il  cuiiijirniM'nt  -**  1  don't  at  all 
ili.ulii  it." 

••  A\,  "  -.oil  (fa'«]iar,  uitli  a  ^eriou*- 
!i><'-  t!:.if  \\;«"»  \t\  ii«»  inranv  ffi-nrd, 
••  liut   1  d  luiM-  Vi»u  lakf  eaie  how  \ou 


trust  too  long  to  it.  Maybe,"  he 
resumed,  after  a  short  pause,  ••  vonVe 
waiting  for  a  clergyman.  Wcfl,"  he 
continued,  "we  liavc  no  such  gear 
here  ;  wc  count  them  and  the  miaeen- 
top  sail  the  two  most  useless  sails  in 
the  ship — we're  like  the  raen-o'-wnr's 
men  in  that  respect;  hut  we'll  set 
Tata's  father  to  kill  a  cow,*  and  I 
think  that'll  do  as  as  well  or  better. 
Eh,  Tata,"  said  he,  addressing  Tata» 
who  was  sitting  beside  Amanda,  in 
Malagache,  "won't  you  get  the  old 
man  to  kill  a  cow  for  Francois'  and 
Aman<la's  wedding?" 

There  is  no  suhject  in  which  the 
ladies  take  a  more  lively  interest  than 
in  whatever  pertains  to  a  wedding, 
and  in  this  respect  Tata  did  not  differ 
from  the  fairer  and  more  polished  of 
her  sex.  She,  smiling,  nodded  her 
assent  to  the  proposal. 

"Come,  Amjmda,"  said  Gaspar 
jovially,  "  what  do  you  say  ?" 

Amanda,  however,  was  silent. 

"  (^ome,"  he  repeated,  say  the  word 
antl  we'll  have  all  ready  hy  to-morrow 
evening ;  I  always  like  to  serve  a 
friend  when  I  can,  and  Fd  like  to 
have  a  wedding  ;  I'm  always  for 
setting  business  a-going — and  that*d 
be  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone." 

Hut  far  diD'orent  thoughts  occupied 
Amanda's  mind.  Amidst  the  degnra- 
dation  and  annovance  to  which  she 
wju*  hourly  exposed,  the  distinctions 
of  grade  ancl  hirth  she  had  been 
taught  to  regarcl,  were,  indeed,  al- 
most forgotten  :  nor  was  it  on  their 
account  that  the  proposal  was  offensive 
to  her.  Hut  feeling  in  its  fullest  force 
the  sad  reverse  of  fortune  she  had 
unclergone  when  she  found  herself  thus 
at  the  disposal  of  a  gang  of  ruffians, 
surrendereil  to  the  generosity  of  one 
young  man,  and  he  in  every  other  re- 
sj)cct  so  nuich  her  inft*rior,  she  sat  for 
s  >me  time  moti<»nless  and  silent,  while 
one  or  two  of  (laspar's  companions 
who  were  present,  encouraged  by  the 
tone  of  joco.*e  familiarity  in  which  1" 
hail  addrc>se<i  Iht,  offi>r(-<l  theniselvc 
to  her  in  the  c(»arscst  terms  as  suitor: 

"  I'm    not,"    saiil    (»ne    of     then 
summing  up  a  rigmarole  to  that  effi- 
**  a     verv    handximc    fellow,    IH'V 


•   'III-  iilliiij-  asi.l  dr.*'iiii^  of  a  mw  ur  ov,  on  \\h\r\  the  friends  and  relat!on> 
ill-   lii-i.ti-    ;iii.l  hr:«li';;r<H»m  are  invited  t(»  lea.^t,  crown<t  the  Malagache  inui  r'u 
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haven't  got  the  best  of  clothes,  but  I 
can  promise  the  lady  that  " 

Here  Amanda,  bursting  into  tears, 
hid  her  face  in  the  lap  of  Tata  who 
sat  next  her,  and  interrupting  the 
ruffian  in  his  speech,  prevented  the 
conclusion  of  the  dii'gusting  proposal 
he  had  contemplated;  and  Fran- 
^oiii,  \vhose  indignation  had  be^n  for 
some  time  rising,  turning  to  Gaspar  de- 
manded of  him  with  a  firm  manner, 
but  in  a  tone  of  entreaty — "  Do  you 
remember  your  promise  to  me  r" 

**  What  promise,"  said  Gaspar, 
surprised  at  the  effect  his  kindness, 
and  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  little 
gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  other, 
had  had  on  Amanda,  and  at  Franyois's 
unexpected  appeal  to  him. 

**  That  you'd  not  allow  any  offence 
to  be  offered  her  :  wasn't  that  our 
agreement  ?"  replied  Francjois. 

"  Oh  well,"  said  Gaspar,  probably 
recollecting  at  the  instant  the  view 
with  which  he  had  conciliated  Fran- 
cois's friendship,  ''  neither  will  I.  If 
she  does  not  like  a  husband,  why  one 
shan't  be  forced  on  her.  Come,"  said 
he  to  the  other,  addressing  him  by 
name,  "  Pedro,  the  girl's  not  inclined 
for  you,  so  we  must  even  humour  her  ; 
and  I  suppose,'*  he  added,  ''you'll  not 
break  your  heart  about  it." 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  that  I  shan't. 
There's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
was  caught,  and  as  fine  girls  here  as 
ever  she  was,"  he  continued  with  a 
spite  that  was  a  good  deal  at  variance 
with  the  carelessness  he  affected, 
at  the  rejection  of  his  proposal  ; — 
"  that's  when  a  man,*'  he  added, 
scowling  upon  FrauQois,  and  smiling 
maliciously,  at  Amanda,  **  is  not  par- 
ticular about  the  colour  of  them." 

A  pause  ensuing  here,  of  the  sort 
that  denotes  the  prmcipal  speaker  in 
company  to  be  as  little  pleased  with 
the  figure  he  has  made,  as  the  rest 
are  with  the  matter  on  the  tapis,  gave 
Amanda  an  opportunity  of^  retiring 
with  Tata. 

"  I  see  plainly,"  said  Gaspar,  ad- 


dressmg  himself  to  no  one  in  parti- 
cular when  they  were  gone,  *'  we 
shall  have  nothing  but  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars  while  this  craft's 
knocking  about  unmanned.  In  good 
earnest,"  sud  he,  "  Francois,"  turning 
to  Francois,  "  I  wish  you'd  take  her 
in  tow,*  for  we  shall  have  no  peace 
till  you  do." 

^^  That's  easier  said  than  done, 
perhaps,"  replied  Franpois,  uettled  at 
Gaspar*s  presuming  to  take  for  granted 
that  Amanda's  affections  were  to  be 
swayed  and  directed  so  as  to  suit  his 
convenience,  even  though  the  dispo- 
sition contemplated  with  reeard  to 
her  was  in  his  own  favour  ;  "  sne^s  gut 
something  to  say  in  the  matter  her- 
self." 

Several  voices  here  chimed  in  with 
one  consent  ;  some  wishing  that  the 
chance  had  been  theirs  ;  others '  de- 
claring they  were  possessed  of  a 
receipt  for  making  any  woman  fall  in 
love  with  them  ;  while  he,  who  had 
so  lately  had  the  mortification  of  re- 
ceiving a  refusal,  asserted  with  much 
acerbity  that  he  could  bring  the  most 
obstreperous  woman  to,  as  easily  as 
he'd  whip  a  cat — a  more  difficult  feat 
he  certainly  could  cot  have  assigned 
himself;  so  that  it  is  probable  he  may 
have  been  as  much  mistaken  in  the 
estimation  of  his  own  capabilities,  as 
in  the  selection  of  his  comparison. 

Fran9ois,  however,  heard  them  all 
out,  without  deigning  them  any  more 
notice  than  they  deserved  ;  and  when 
the  ferment  had  subsided,  "  you,**  said 
he,  addressing  himself  to  Gaspar, 
"  have  been  in  Mauritius  yourself ; 
you  know  how  she'd  have  liked  the 
idea  of  marrying  me.*' 

<'  Ay "  said  Gaspar,  *'  but  things 
are  changed  now  ;  tnis  isn't  Mauritius, 
and  when  you're  at  Rome,  you  should 
do  as  they  do  at  Rome,  you  know." 

The  same  voices  as  before,  here 
again  broke  in  with  a  variety  of  re- 
marks suited  to  the  occasion  ;  such  as 
that  fresh  meat  would  not  keep  under 
a  Malagache  sun  ;  that  it  was  time 


*  As  sailors  are  much  in  the  habit  of  using  metaphorical  language  connected 
with  their  calling  to  express  the  common-place  occurrences  of  life — **  takin?  in 
tow"  is  one  of  those  by  which  they  designate  marriaee  ;  craft  is  a  word  uiat 
signifies  any  or  every  oenomination  of  vessel — and  a«  they  are  also  much  given  to 
complimenting  the  fair  sex  by  likening  them  to  the  different  sorts  ^f  vessels, 
Caspar's  metaphor  on  the  occasion  was  not  mal-a'propes,  and  will  with  this 
explanation  be  easily  understood* 
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Amanda  forcrof  Iut  MauritiiiR  hw\ 
habits,  an<l  that  it  wouhi  jrive  Fraii- 
<;ois  eiVHiirh  to  d  sand  poini»thiii>r  more 
than  he  wa*-  able  ti»r,  to  lot»k  utter  his 
pet." 

••  That  it  will,"  said  Pedro  ;  *•  m  iih 
the  help  dt*  (iod  aiid  my  handsome 
fiu-e,  I  think,  I'll  keep  his  hands  out 
of  his  hreeehes  pockets  mytelf." 

**  Your  hands(»me  tare,"  said  Frau- 
i;oi»,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
tryincT  to  ruin  in  his  temper,  hut  who 
Wiis  so  }»rovuked  by  the  Ia.st  taunt  that 
lie  eouiti  not  forbear  reply injr  to  it, 
"  can  work  womlers  no  doubt,  but, 
jK»rhapa  you  might  be  for  once  mis- 
taken about  it." 

«  Well,  if  I  am,"  said  the  other, 
**  I'm  no  w;iv  mistaken  a1)out  what  mv 
hands  can  do,  and  I  want  no  jaw  with 
vou,  do  vou  mind,  nor  anv  beardless 
chap  of  your  kind." 

*'  If  you  don't,"  said  Tranfois, 
"  vou  take  a  curious  wav  to  it  ;  for 
my  part,"  he  added,  "  1  care  as  little 
for  vour  hands,  a.s  she  does  for  vour 
face." 

"  Ay,"  said  Pedro  risinp  angrily 
at  the  sneer,  and  the  challenire  that 
was  implicil. 

'*  No,"  said  Francois  in  a  tone  so 
decided,  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
a  doubt  arising  as  to  his  meaning,  at 
the  same  time  putting  himself  in  a 
posture  to  be  prepared  for  any  offen- 
sive movement  on  Pe«lro*s  part. 

Rut  matters  were  assuming  too 
serious  an  aspect  to  admit  of  (iaspar's 
remaining  any  longer  an  inaetive  spec- 
tator of  them.  Neither  of  the  dis- 
putants were  armetl  ;  ha«l  Pedro  been 
HO,  it  is  probable  that  Fran(jois  might 
have  felt  the  effect  of  his  temerity 
before  Caspar  could  h«ive  interfered. 

"  Come,"  said  ho,  rising  authorita- 
tively and  interposing  between  them, 
"  stach  it :  are  you  going  to  fight 
about  the  girl, — one  'ud  think  that 
there  were  enough  of  them  without 
falling  out  about  them." 

This  argument,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  merits  or  demerits,  would 
probably  have  had  but  little  weight, 
n<ad  it  not  been  backed  by  an  a]>pea] 
to  a  pistol  from  his  belt.  Fran(;ois 
was  silent, — Pedro  grumbled  sume- 
thmg  about  satisfaction,  but  he  per- 
mitted liimself  to  be  pacified  by  the 
rest,  who  taking  up  the  thread  of 
Gaspar's  last  remark  were  unoiitmouK 
in  e-xjirebsing   their  o]>inton9   that  it 


was  ridiculous  to  ^^t  aTiout  what 
in  such  abundance ;  and  that  Maki- 
gache  ladies  were  far  before  all  otherf, 
but  piirticularly  Mauritius  ones;  «id 
after  much  loud  coarse  ribaldrj  on  the 
subject,  intended  particularly  for  the 
ear  of  Amanda,  who  was  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  they  dropped  off  one 
by  one. 

Frangois  remained  to  the  lant,  and 
was  then  detained  by  Gaspar,  who 
when  the  rest  were  out  or  hearingr, 
vouchsafed  him  much  sage  advice 
res]>ecting  Amanda:  and  rebuking  him 
mildly  for  his  disposition  to  be  qiuir- 
relsome  on  her  account,  assured  him 
that  he'd  have  reason  to  repent  if  he 
persevered  in  it. 

Fran(;ois  heard  his  advice  without 
making  any  reply  to  it,  and  without 
pnifitiug  by  it,  or  indeed  having  any 
intention  to  do  so ;  as,  however  alfeo- 
tionately  he  loved  Amanda,  nothing 
could  have  tempted  him  to  think  of  a 
union  with  her,  under  the  circum- 
stances. Rut  he  stoutly  repelled  the 
charge  of  quarrelsomeness;  and  at  the 
same  time  declared  resolutely  that  he 
would  never  stand  by  and  hear 
Amanda  insulted,  or  her  name  brought 
into  disrepute  by  any  one ;  adding, 
that  but  for  the  fear  of  compromising 
her  safetv,  and  occasioning  him( Caspar) 
trouble,  ho  should  certainly  be  much 
less  pacific,  (iiaspar  repeated  his  cau- 
tion, and  peremptorily  forbade  his 
doing  any  thing  that  might  tend  to 
raise  a  disturbance,  or  require  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  to  settle. 
And,  truth  to  say,  he  needed  the 
caution  ;  for,  as  amidst  the  offensive 
jests  that  had  ])a5sed  at  Amanda's  ex- 
pense, and  reached  her  ear,  as  she 
listened  anxiously  from  her  retreat  in 
the  adjoining  apartment,  to  the  con- 
versation just  related,  she  had  not 
failed  to  distinguish  the  part  Fran- 
<;c)is  had  taken,  it  naturally  made 
her  cleave  still  closer  to  him,  as  to  one 
possessed  of  the  will  to  protect  her  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  courage 
and  reHolution  to  do  it  with  effect: 
an«l  the  more  apparent  her  partiality 
for  Fran(;ois,  an«l  confidence  in  him, 
became  to  the  oth«*rs,  the  fewer  oppor- 
tunities of  taunting  and  provoking 
him  about  her  they  let  slip.  The 
whole  affair,  however,  had  the  effect 
of  raising  Francois  still  higher,  not 
only  in  Amanda's,  but  in  Caspar's  es- 
teem, as  it  served  to  bhow  how  warmly 
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he  conld  espouse  the  cnunc  of  a  friend, 
when  occasion  called  for  it. 

But  such  scones  and  CDnversntions, 
however  ofren>ivc  they  must  have  l)cen 
to  Amanda,  were  hv  no  means  tho 
most  disagreeahU*  consenuents  to  the 
dan^rous  predicament  m  which  she 
was  involved.  (ffas|)ar  was  not  always 
present  to  curh  the  unruly  tempers  l»y 
which  she  was  surroundcil,  even  if  it 
had  been  in  his  iK>wer  to  do  so.  And 
the  marked  preference  she  showed 
for  Francois,  caused  both  liim  and  her 
to  he  proportionately  rejriu'ded  with 
an  evil  eye  by  most  of  the  rest :  and 
thus,  though  it  was  her  care,  both  ou 
Francjois's  account  and  her  own,  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  it  was  her  mis- 
fortune to  see  him  invohed  in  fre- 
quent disputes,  that  kept  her  in  conti- 
nual alarm,  and  exi>osiMl  both  of  them, 
but  particularly  her!<clf,  t'>  inunincnt 
flanger  ;  for  in  addition  to  what  w^is 
common  to  them  both,  she  had  to  con- 
tend with,  and  guard  nvrainst,  the 
villainous  machinations  that  the  most 
unprincipled  of  nil  the  pa.ssi(m^  can 
suggest  for  the  biisest  of  mankind  to 
per|>etrate.  Over  the>e,  however, 
decency  requires  that  a  veil  should  be 
drawn.  The  reader,  though  he  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  uucible  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  them,  will  easily  ima- 
gine, that  surrounded  bv  such  a  gan'j-, 
Amanda  was  assailed  ))v  more  than 
one  vile  attempt  on  the  little  enviable 
peace  that  remained  to  her.  They 
were,  however,  fortunately  frustrated 
hy  Franyiis's  vigilance,  and  by  the  in- 
telligence and  promptitude  of  Tata, 
to  whom  little  that  was  passing  in  the 
establishment  was  a  secret,  as  her  im- 
portance and  native  rank  placed  most 
uf  the  other  women  that  frequented  it 
at  her  devotic)n. 

In  the  mean  time  the  refitting  of 
the  Lechimv  advanced  aoace  ;  and  to 
Amanda's  other  di>tres>e>,  was  a<Meil 
the  prosjM?ct  of  a  spcctly  separation 
from  Fran<;ois.  who  w:ia  the  best — and 
the  carpenter  and  Tata  excepte«l  — 
perha|)S  the  only  sincere  friend  that 
remained  to  her.  Her  uneaMuos  <>n 
this  account  was,  however,  ere  loni^, 
▼aried  bv  anxietv  of  a  ilitYerent  s")rt 

The  carpenter,  who  bad  all  alonff 
taken  part  with  rran(;ni2i,  in  hh  kind 
solicitude  for  Aniandn,  now  deter- 
mined to  attempt  bisescjijM-;  and  com- 
municating lii>  intention  to  IVanv  ms, 
endeavoured  to  induce  him   to   join 


him.  While  he  had  been  engaged  in 
his  work  on  board  the  Lechimv,  he 
had  contrived  bv  well-dissembled  con- 
tentment  to  gain  so  much  of  the  good 
graces  of  (raspar  and  his  companions, 
that  /lit  part  of  the  work  onco  com- 
pleted, he  was  under  no  restraint,  and 
enjoying  perfect  lilKTty,  was  generally 
at  large  anmsing  himself  with  fishing, 
shooting,  or  whatever  pursuit  he  pre- 
ferred, except  when  his  services  were 
occasionally  required  on  board  the 
vessel.  But  his  heart  was  not  with 
his  companions  ;  and  under  the  mask 
of  seeming  content,  he  was  projecting 
a  plan  for  esca)>ing  from  them.  Being, 
however,  whidly  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  and  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  place,  it  was  by  no 
meaub  an  easy  matter  to  accomplish. 
He  knew  by  the  bearing  of  the  sun, 
that  the  pirate's  hold  was  on  the 
western  coaht  of  Ma<lagascar — where- 
abouts, indeed,  he  bad  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  But  being  igpiorant  of 
the  character  of  the  natives,  and  tho 
difficulties  in  his  wav,  he  concluded 
that  by  ftd lowing  the  sea-coast,  he 
must  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  some  of 
the  French  settlements  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island. 

Accordingly,  having  engaged  the 
cook  to  make  the  attempt  with  him, 
he  endeavoured  to  p«'rsuade  Fran(')is 
to  accompany  them,  alleging,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  him,  that  if  thev  could 
but  gain  any  of  the  settlements  on  the 
east  coast,  and  carry  intelligence  of 
the  existence  of  the  pirate's  hold,  an 
expedition  would  he  fitted  out  against 
it  hv  the  authorities  at  Mauritius, 
w  hereby  Amanda  would  be  eventually 
restored  to  her  friends.  But  Fran<;ois 
had  too  just  a  conception  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  wav  <»f  the  execution  of 
so  praiseworthy  an  object,  t(»  l>e  |K?r- 
suafled  to  ri>k  leaving  Amanda  on  the 
chance  of  its  success.  From  having 
been  previously  engaged  in  the  Mada- 
gaNcar  trade,  he  was  sufficiently  ac- 
(jiiainted  with  the  character  of  its 
natives  to  know,  that  f«>r  avery  trifling 
remuneratii>n,  (iaspar  could  command 
the  assistance  of  anv  number  of  them, 
in  order  to  tra4'k  and  pursue  them, 
wbvn  there  was  little  doubt  that  they 
would  l)e  overtaken  and  brought  back. 
The  fi'clings  of  the  lover  too,  acted 
evi-n  more  jK»werfullv  than  these  i»ru- 
denti:d  motives  ;  for^e  could  not  bear 
the    idea  of  voluntarily   abandoning 
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Amanda  for  ever  so  phort  a  time  to 
the  discretion  of  sucli  keepers,  as 
those  to  whom  she  would  of  necessity 
be  left  ;  and  he  consequently  reliised 
tu  hear  them  comj)any. 

The  carpenter,  however,  was  not  to 
he  <lcterri'd  by  his  ri'fiisal.  The  oc- 
ra>!on  soci'ied  a  favourahh*  one:  the 
I.e<'hiniy  was  on  the  eve  of  her  depar- 
ture :  and  he  thought  that  Gaspar 
AMiuld  h(>  ill  too  ^eat  hastcf  to  Uiake 
trial  (tf  hiT  cai>ahilities  todrl.'iy  on  his 
account :  .><)  he  and  tlie  cook  started 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  day  fixed 
for  (;a>par*s  sailing  on  his  first  cruise. 
Their  desertion  was  not  discovered 
till  tho  following  morning  ;  and  the 
t;ensati«jn  occasioned  by  it  was  even 
greater  than  Kranqois  had  expected. 

Desertion  is,  in  the  eye  of  a  pirate, 
tl'.c  only  nnpardt)nahle  olTence.  And 
(ia>par,  though  he  might  he  said  to  l»e 
jis  yet  in  his  apjirenticeship  to  the 
bu>iness,  was  intuitivelv  sensible  of 
it.  He  ]>o>tp(med  his  departure,  and 
forthwith  despatche<l  natives  in  all  di- 
rections, with  ot!ers  of  a  large  reward 
to  tlioM?  who  should  he  so  fortunate  ha 
to  apprehend  and  bring  tlieni  back:  and 
the  result  was,  that  thev  were  over- 
taken  tin?  same  dav,  as  thev  had 
thought  ])roper  to  conci-al  themselves 
in  a  woo«l,  hanl  by  the  e>tablishment, 
liopii'g  thereby  to  «'vade  the  first  lieat 
of  pur>uit,  if,  as  they  expected,  one 
shouM  be  .vet  on  foot. 

On  their  return,  a  court-martial 
va>  immediately  hehl  on  them  ;  and, 
as  accuriliiig  to  piratical  jurispru- 
den<*e,  tli«*ir  lives  had  been  forfeited, 
sentence  was  conformably  p.'L<sed  on 
them.  Hut  Tata,  at  Amanda's  earne>t 
retjuest,  pleading  for  them  with  all 
her  elo«|uence,  (laspar,  probably  un- 
willing to  do  violence  to  Fran(;ois's 
ffelinjis,  was  phrased  to  make  a  show 
of  extending  his  mercy  to  them. 
Thev  were  both  m«»>t  ntM'i»«.iarv  nu*n, 
and,  «loubtles>,  he  would  have  willingly 
spaml  them,  had  he  th«»ught  that  he 
ciiuld  il'i  -vo  \«ith«)ut  compromising  his 
t*\\i\  >atVty.  Hut  this,  it  is  tf»  lie  sup- 
P«'*:imI,  hi'  considered  imp«»svible,  or  he 
IfMiki-il  updii  the  ri>k  attending  it  as 
unw;i'Tan table  ;  (ht  the  poor  carpen- 
ter, vihoM*  wily  comluet  as  tlic  in&ti- 
gatnr  «»f  the  attempt,  was  ap|iarent, 
and  whose  ^ervii-es  were  now  l>er<ime 
|e-s  HM-es^ary,  ^a^  not  forthcoming 
nrxt  merninir.  Kep'^rt  >u\d  that  he 
Jiad  'b  '•ertcd  a  Mcond  time :    but  from 


the  indifFerence  with  which  Caspar 
heard  it,  and  from  his  taking  no  mea- 
sures for  again  recovering  htna,  it 
may  fairly  l>c  presumed  he  waa  not 
ignorant  of  his  fate,  plainly  speaking 
that  he  had  himself  murdered  him,  or 
caused  him  to  be  miidc  away  with. 

This  was  a  severe  shock  to  Amanda : 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  another^ 
scarcely  less  so.  Her  separation  fmm 
her  only  remaining  friend  was  faAt  ap- 
proaching ;  for  l''ran9uii),  of  course, 
accompanied  Gaspar. 

The  departure  of  the  latter  had 
been  delayed  by  more  than  one  un- 
foreseen "event  ;  aiid,  lastly,  by  a  mis- 
understanding with  his  fatiier-in-law, 
relative  to  the  reward  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  carpenter  and 
cook.  These  last  had  been  taken  by 
some  of  the  (dd  chief's  partizans ; 
and  Gaspar,  who  not  having  foreseen 
the  facility  with  which  it  was  done, 
had  offered  a  reward  for  its  accom- 
plishment, altogether  disproixirtionato 
to  its  merit,  )iad  refused  to  piy  the 
sum  stipulated.  He  was,  however, 
obliged,  in  the  end,  to  concede  to  his 
father-in-law's  demands,  which  were 
but  the  terms  he  had  himself  pro- 
])oscd,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
ohl  man  again  in  command  of  the  hold 
in  his  absence  ;  and  their  difTerences 
having  been  settled,  this  last  impedi- 
ment to  his  departure  was  removed. 

Tin*  hurry  and  bustle  attendant  on 
a  ship's  leaving  port  does  much  to 
check  and  conceal  emotions  of  a  tender 
nature.  Franyois,  however,  snatched 
a  short  interval  from  them  to  take  an 
aflfectionatc  but  respectful  farewell  of 
Amanda,  and  to  recommend  her  in 
the  mf>st  impressive  terms  in  his 
power  to  the  kind  consideration  of 
Fata,  who  readily  engiiged  to  make 
her  much  happier  than  it  was  in  the 
{Miwer  of  so  amiable  a  companion 
tmder  such  untow  anl  circumstances  to 
eflfect.  To  desi*ril)e  her  feelings  on 
taking  leave  of  him  would  be  a 
difficult  matter.  She  owed  him  some- 
thing more  than  life,  and  she  freely 
acknowledged  the  debt ;  yet  did  the 
force  of  habit  and  education,  which 
even  misfortune  such  na  hers  was  not 
altogether  able  to  remove,  throw  over 
their  {mrting  a  degree  of  restraint  and 
embarrasMuent  that  served  but  to 
embitter  it — and  left  Amanda  to 
th«'  misery  of  such  double  distress  as  the 
contemplation  of  imminent  danger  to 
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one's  self,  and  anxiety  and  suspense  on 
another's  account,  without  the  solacing 
ffratiiication  of  heing  able  to  expreu 
It,  can  cause.  And  she  saw,  in  such 
silence  as  marks  deep  distress  more 
than  loud  lamentation,  the  vessel  that 
contained  her  best  friend  depart,  and 
leave  her,  the  most  lonesome  of  all 
sojourners,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
and  savage  land  without  one  person  to 
whom  she  could  explain,  or  who  was 
capable  of  appreciating  her  sad  con- 
dition. 

But  Amanda's  was  one  of  those 
minds  that  do  not  easily  succumb  to 
misfortune  ;  l)ccause,  though  they  may 
be  thrown  for  a  while  from  their 
balance  by  an  unusually  severe  shock, 
well  poised  they  rise  superior  to  each 
successive  stroke,  having  acquired 
fresh  resolution  to  make  head  against 
the  next — as  a  healthy  muscle  derives 
tone  and  strength  from  exercise,  and 
is  hardened  by  every  exertion  that  does 
not  overpower  it.  Such  minds  the 
bursting  of  a  storm,  far  less  its  ga- 
thering, is  not  always  able  to  move,  uud 
hope  in  them  is  extinguished  but  with 
life.  And  thus,  in  circuin^tances  where 
despair  would  have  taken  hold  of 
most  women,  Amanda  was  nerved  to 
action  and  enabled  to  bear  up  against 
her  hard  fortune. 

One  circumstance  attendant  on  her 
forlorn  condition  happened,  indeed, 
most  luckily  for  her.  With  Gaspar 
the  most  unruly  and  depraved  part  of 
his  gang  left  the  place,  so  that  in  Fran- 
(ois's  absence  she  was  relieved  of  the 
presence  of  his  ill-matched  companions, 
and  comparative  security  and  tran- 
quillity awaited  her.  Tata's  counte- 
nance and  protection  prevented  the 
Malagachc  fn^m  exercising  their  ta- 
lents for  petty  larceny  on  what 
remained  of  her  moveables  and  ward- 
robe, and  finding  herself  beyond  the 
reach  of  imme<iiate  want  or  violence, 
her  mind  began  in  due  time  to  regain 
its  equilibrium.  And,  as  from  tlie 
natural  inclination  that  directs  all 
well-regulated  understandings  to  seek 
for  rational  employment,  she  soon 
looked  round  for  the  means  of  em- 
ploying herself — her  misfortunes  were 
lightened  in  proportion  as  occupation 
tended  to  induce  forgetfulness  of  them : 
for  not  onlv  wisdom  but  benevolence 
dictated  the  decree,  that  man  should 
eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Under  Tata's  tuition  she  now  de* 
Vol.  XIX.— No.   109. 


voted  herself  to  learning  the  Mala- 
gache  language,  and  made  such  pro* 
ticiency  in  it  as  was  afterwards  of  ma- 
terial use  to  her ;  and  varying  her 
occupations  by  the  culture  of  such 
accomplishments  as  were  in  vogrue 
amongst  the  Malagachc  women,  she 
managed  to  pass  her  time  with  as  little 
tedium  as  the  circumstances  admitted. 
And  by  one  of  the  strange  freaks  that 
fortune  delights  to  play,  the  beautiful 
girl  that  had  been  the  ornament  of  the 
highly-civilized  society,  in  which  she 
was  every  way  fitted  to  move,  might 
have  been  seen  seated  beside  her  black 
instructress,  weaving  mats  from  the 
fibres  of  the  ravansera  ;  or  in  her  turn 
satisfying  Tata's  curiosity  and  raising 
her  admiration  by  accounts  of  Eu- 
ropean grandeur  and  magnificence. 

But  amiibt  all  these  occupations 
there  were  necessarily  intervals  when 
time  hung  heavy,  and  which  naturally 
led  her  to  reflect  on  the  extraordinary 
chain  of  incidents  that  had  placed  her 
in  such  a  predicament,  and  the  almost 
miraculous  intervention  that  had  pre- 
vented its  worst  consequences.  Here 
Francois's  magnanimous  conduct  stood 
conspicuous,  and  here  she  found  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  all  those  better 
feelings  that  adorn  our  nature.  She 
readily  owned  the  obligations  bhe  was 
under  to  him — the  more  readily, 
perhaps,  as  he  sought  no  recompense 
for  them,  and  put  forward  no  claim 
on  their  account,  and  she  ardentlv 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  showing 
her  gratitude.  Cut  off  from  all  the 
employments  and  associations  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up,  separated 
from  friends  and  every  thing  she 
had  been  accustome<l  to  hold  most 
dear,  hope  itself,  of  beine  ever  restored 
to  them,  being  almost  obliterated,  her 
views  and  prospects  began  naturally 
to  concentrate  upon  so  promising  an 
object.  What  wonder,  then,  if  a  spot 
in  nativity,  or  a  shade  of  colour, 
things  altogether  beyond  the  power  of 
human  control,  should  weigh  as 
nothing  in  the  scale  of  generosity,  and 
disappear  altogether  before  transcend- 
ant  merit  like  his — the  merit  of  all 
others  most  calculated  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  heart  of  a  young  and 
virtuous  woman. 

As  the  time  approached  when  Gas- 
par's  return  was  expected,  she  daily 
accompanied  Tata  to  an  eminence 
near  ttie  entrance  of  the  bay,  which 
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comminded  a  view  of  the  sea  beyond 
the  reefs  and  islands  that  lined  the 
eoasty  in  order  to  look  out  for  his  ves- 
sel ;  and  as  each  succesbive  day  brought 
renewed  disappointment,  Amanda  be- 
gan to  discern  that  she  felt  a  deeper 
interest  in  her  arrival  than  she  had 
been  before  aware  of. 

Gaspar's  cruise  w:is  protracted  far 
beyond  the  time  that  they  and  he  had 
expected:  and  as  time  after  time  they 
returned  from  their  ineffectual  look 
out,  this  interest  was  increased,  till  it 
reached  that  point  of  intense  anxiety 
at  which  it  became  apparent  to 
Amanda  that  something  more  than 
the  wish  to  see  a  friend,  no  mutter 


what  the  nature  of  her  obligatiaiu  to 
him  might  be,  influenced  her  motiTM* 
She  found,  in  fact,  that  the  loved 
l'Van<;ois — and  the  discovery  onoe 
made  and  avowed  led  her  to  explore 
still  farther  the  extent  of  hia  merit 
and  of  her  own  obligations  to  hiin. 
And  as  in  such  an  account  FraoQob 
occupied  the  advantageous  position  of 
a  creditor  dealing  with  an  honourable 
and  upright  debtor — accumulated  uite- 
rest  had,  before  his  arrival,  placed  bit 
afTairs  in  a  condition  that  wore  m 
promising  an  aspect,  as  the  most 
sanguine  votary  of  luve  or  iDaioilum 
could  have  desired* 
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"  YocT  must  promise  not  to  laugh  at 
or  quiz  me,  and  you  shall  have  the 
M'hole  storv.  But,  remember,  as  I 
connnnnicate  it  to  you  on  honour,  you 
must  pledge  yourself  not  to  mention 
it  to  anv  of  vour  dramatic  friends,  or 
I  shall  find  mv>ielf  the  hero  of  some 
farre,  and  have  to  blush  for  myself,  as 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Asgill  had  to  do, 
when  he  l>eheld  his  own  adventure. 
Ilin  narrow  esca]>e  from  hanghi;/,  in 
America,  was  produ4*ed  on  the  strge  ; 
nnd  liini>4*If  rppresented  by  a  little, 
ugly  actor,  who  could  not  aspirate  his 
h's  :  and  his  mother,  whoso  intluenee 
with  the  QueiMi  of  France  h»d  saved 
his  life,  |M-r!<onifiiiI  by  a  st|nintinglady, 
who  ha(l  evidently  imbibi'd  too  much 
finlt'nt  s)>irit  previous  to  coming  on 
the  Imard^.** 

I,  i»f  n  urse,  gave  the  dt  sired  pledge 

**  Vdti  iiiii'^t  know  I  came  up  from 
M.in(-lii -li  r  the  dav  before  ves»tertlav 

*  •  • 

(  1  «tari«-«I  :  for  my  uncle  had  told  m-p 
a  t"'  w  niliiiitv"*  hefnre,  that  he  had  <mly 
ju^t  arrlM-d  in  ti.wni  \t\  the  Ueil- 
Ituxir  ri>;!rh.  Il:i\iiiff  heveral  orders 
to  take,  :ind  wishing  pfi»unally  to  see 


af^er  our  travellers,  besides  haTing 
about  two  thousand  pounds  to  receive 
on  account  of  our  firm,  I  determined 
on  coming  myself — particularly  as  it 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
you.  Well,  sir,  yon  must  know  that 
we  had  only  one  inside  passenger  be- 
sides myself,  who  appeared  a  discreet, 
proper-behaved  man,  and  rather  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  was  a  clergy- 
man. Somehow  or  other,  1  don*t 
know  why,  the  conversation  turned 
on  my  affairs,  when  I  told  him  exactly 
what  1  was  coming  up  about ;  and 
indeed  I  produced  one  or  two  of  the 
bills  1  had  in  my  pocket-book,  as  he 
of1*ere<l  to  tell  me  whether  the  drawers 
and  acceptors  were  good — where  they 
lived,  and  all  other  information  relative 
to  them.  Well,  sir,  we  hiid  a  very 
pleasant  jmirney,  and  I  was  quite  dis- 
apiN>inted  when  mv  friend  got  out  just 
Ix^Aire  we  entered  London,  as  I  was 
much  pleai>ed  with  him,  and  anxious 
to  renew  our  acquaintance.  I  unfor- 
tunately agre(*<] — not  that  I  approve  of 
such  thingy,  1m. t  merely  as  a  matter  of 
business — to  meet  him'  that  evening  at 
the  opera  masquerade.      Nay,  don't 


*  CuDcluded  frem  Vol.  XVllI.,  page  i9-J_Aagast,  1841. 
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tUrt»  Jack ;  I  merely  consented  to  go 
there  to  receive  a  ron^iclerahle  order 
the  gentleman  oiTtrcl  to  prcH-ure 
for  me,  and  give  me  there.  1  nrcord- 
ingrly  }^ot  up  alM)iit  twilvo  oVlock  nt 
night,  tor  I  wont  to  hod  diiTctlv  I 
arrived  in  Charing-oros;*,  and  walkt'il 
from  mv  hotol  tu  tho  oiKTa-lxiuso. 
Oh,  Jai'k  I  such  a  scono,  huch  cuiifu. 
huntt  such  a  hurU'V-hurlev,  I  novor 
iH'hi'M.  Shop'hoys  a{»iii<^  the  head- 
ing faithionabU's  of  the  day  ;  married 
men  in  dominos,  stoking  intrigues,  or 
looking  aftor  their  susi*cct<il  wives  ; 
ballet  girls  drchscnl  up ;  o(mrtosans 
alm«)«t  undressod,  pu}«hing,  s(|oozing, 
jostling  al<»ng ;  al',  in  shfirt,  soouumI 
to  Iiavo  forgotten  tlioir  natural  <1o- 
cency  ;  and  nothing  hut  my  I'tnmg  de- 
sire to  meet  my  now  friend  should 
have  tompte<l  me  to  remain.  Pre- 
sently,  a  very  oU^gu'tt-looking  female 
camu  up  to  me.  She  wa&  closely 
maaked,  hut  from  the  delieacv  of  her 
hands  I  saw  she  was  a  la<ly ;  ami  the 
head  of  her  domino,  once  falling  hack, 
gave  me  an  idea  she  was  young  and 
pretty.  To  my  astonishment,  she  ad- 
dressed me  hy  name,  and  told  mo 
sevtral  thing«,  for  which  I  am  even 
yet  at  a  loss  to  account.  She  ti>ok 
my  arm,  and  I  must  etrnfess.  Jack,  I 
■pent  the  time  very  plea.-^untly  in  her 
company  ;  so  much  so,  as  almost  to 
make  me  forget  the  person  I  liad  come 
tu  M'ek. 

*•  AlMHit  three  o'clock  she  proposeil 
that  we  should  sup :  hut  as  she  said 
it  would  he  impos>ihl(>  for  a  lady  of 
her  rank  to  unmask  in  the  puMic 
theatre,  we  drove  to  a  very  ni^:hly 
re*j»ectah!e  cofi'ee-liinise  har«l  hy, 
mdiere  wo  enj<»yed  an  excellent  supj»er. 
Filled  with  adtniratiitn  nt  her  exceed- 
in);  iM'uuty,  I  (lra:iU  hut  little  ;  that 
little,  however,  slu-  hrr>eir  helped  nu* 
to,  antl  I  cont\>s.s  I  ciijoyd  my  chani- 
uagne  douhly,  coming  I'rom  s«)  fair  a 
liand.  AH  of  a  sud.len  I  felt  myself 
lulling  off  into  u  mM>t  deli;'ious  slinn- 
ber ;  I  vainly  stru>e  to  li;r!it  again.-t 
it.  Tlie  lovely  rrealure.  In-fore  whom 
I  could  not  ilo  so  rude  a  thinyr  ^is 
aleep,  far  from  heing  annoyotl  at  mv 
failing  facultirs,  actua'ly  came  round, 
and  the  hi^t  tirm>r  1  can  rccoilcct  was 
her  gently  placing  a  pillow  Ix-utatli 
my  heail.  From  that  moment  till  the 
n»-xt  morning  I  ha\c  no  iim -ill-t  tii>n  of 

what  p.isacd. 

*  It  hoa  about  twelve  o'clock  veatcr- 


day  when  I  awoke.  I  found  roYtelf 
in  a  very  handsome  roonu  mj  head 
still  confused  fami  my  orgie  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  my  left  arm 
i)ound  up.  1  rang  the  hell,  and 
learnt  to  my  great  surprise  that  I 
was  still  in  the  hotel  where  I  had 
supped;  and  that  just  as  I  had  ap- 
parently concluded  that  meal,  I  had 
heen  taken  with  a  fit  or  somniferoui 
attack  of  such  determinetl  obstinacy, 
that,  though  a  surgeon  had  l>een  sent 
for  and  hied  me,  it  had  l>een  di'emofl 
ndvi^ihle  to  liave  me  removed  instantly 
to  bed.  The  waiter  now  congratulated 
me  on  my  recovery. 

"'And*  the  lady?'  demanded  I,  re- 
mondKTing  my  companion  of  the  last 


evening. 


'* '  Oh,  sir,  she  was  in  great  distress. 
She  told  us  she  was  vour  niece ;  and 
said  she  would  rail  In'fore  nine  this 
morning  to  ask  after  your  liealth.' 

*'*  Did  shed<i  so?' 

"  •  Oh  Lord,  yes,  sir.  She  was  here 
hy  eight  o'clock,  and  took  away  a 
bundle  with  her  ;  and  then  she  came 
again  about  an  hour  ago,  and  brought 
some  things  back  with  her.  She  said 
it  was  viMir  linen,  and  as  she  was  so 
nearly  related  to  you  we  allowed  her 
to  do  so.' 

**  My  first  thought  was  that  I  had 
been  rtdibed.  I  jumped  up  directly, 
but  found  my  things  just  as  I  had  left 
them  the  night  before.  My  pocket- 
book  still  remained  in  my  breast- 
pocket ;  my  purse  was  untouched  in 
my  waistcoat.  So  I  dismissed  the 
waiter  and  began  to  dress  myself — 
sorely  imzzled  at  the  cf)nduct  of  thia 
charmmg  creature,  who  had  evi- 
dently  fallen  in  love  with  me.  Ah, 
ah,  \ou  may  laugh.  Jack,  but  I  really 
thought  so. 

**  I  ntiw  (h'NOendi'd,  j»aid  my  bill, 
anil,  leaving  my  a(Mre>s  in  c;isi>  siir 
shoulil  call,  repairetl  to  my  hotel  in 
Charing- cross.  Arrive<l  at  thv»  bar, 
though  1  felt  f«»olish  at  having  slept 
out,  I  iMildly  a<ked  for  my  key. 

*•  *  Vour  key,  sir  ':' 

"  •  \if,  thi-  kev  of  mv  rooni«  No.  Ifi.* 

"  *  I  la,  sir,'  sai«l  the  landlady,  'we 
have  given  it  to  a  family  since  you  h-fit 
tiiis  morning.' 

*'  1  stareil  with  aMtoninhment,  and 
beu^1n  to  think  everv  one  in  London 
out  «if  th"ir  seiiM"". 

•••  What  th'-n  have  yon  done  with 
my  portmanteau  and  my  luggage  ?* 
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*'  The  woman  seemed  surprised  in 
her  turn.  '  You  took  'em  with  you, 
didn't  you  ?* 

« '  Not  1.' 

"  *  Here,  John/  cried  the  landlady  ; 
'  didn't  this  gentleman  take  his  luggage 
away  with  him  this  morning  when  ho 
left  the  house  ?* 

**  The  husband  came  forward,  and, 
glancing  suspectingly  at  me,  as  if  I 
were  come  to  make  a  claim  for  goods 
I  already  possessed,  replied  rather 
angrily  in  the  affirmative. 

**  *  What  do  you  mean,  my  good 
man  ?'  said  I.  *  Tve  not  been  in  your 
house  since  last  night.* 

'*  *  Ah,  ah,  sir ;  come  that's  a  good 
un,  however.     You  arc  joking,  sir.* 

« «  Not  I.' 

"  *  Well,  that  passes  all.  Why, 
.Tim,*  turning  to  a  waiter,  *  you  called 
a  coach  for  this  gentleman  about  nine 
o'clock  this  morning,  didn't  you  ? 
And  vou,  Sallv,  received  his  bill. 
Why,  sir,  what  a  short  memory  you 
must  have.  Don't  you  remember  you 
told  me  your  name  was  Smith  Smith, 
and  that  you  were  going  down  to  Man- 
chester by  the  High-flyer  ?' 

"  *  My  name  is  certainly  Smith  Smith, 
but  you  are  dreaming  when  you  say 
I  have  conversed  with  you  this  morn- 
ing.* 

**  *  Deuce  a  bit ;  it's  you  that  are 
dreaming.  Why,  I'd  know  the  cut  of 
your  coat  out  of  a  thousand.  You 
showed  me  your  pocket-l>ook  ;  it's  an 
old  black  morocco  one.  You  carried 
it  in  your  breast-pocket ;  and  paid  me 
out  of  your  purse,  which  by-the-by,  I 
remember,  as  being  made  of  blue  and 


silver.  Do  look  and  see  if  I'm  right 
or  not.' 

'*  It  was  unnecessary.  He  had  but 
too  well  described  the  contents  of  my 
pockets. 

**  *  Besides,  sir,  your  face,  your  squint, 
your  stiff  arm :  1  couldn't  be  mistaken  : 
and  the  bills  you  showed  me  you  were 
going  to  receive  at  Coutts's,  Drum- 
mond's,  and  other  banks.' 

**  I  instantly  pulled  out  my  pocket- 
book.  The  bills  were  gone ;  and  I 
rushed  from  the  house,  and  jumped 
into  a  hackney  coach.  Every  bill  na<l 
been  presented,  and  paid ;  and  what 
was  still  worse,  everv  cashier  and 
clerk  solemnly  declared  that  they  had 
paid  the  money  to  me.  Alas !  alas  ! 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  went  to  the 
police  ;  they  promised  to  look  out  for 
the  thieves,  and  laughed  at  my  sim- 
plicity, when  I  ventured  to  assert  that 
I  thought  it  could  not  be  so  gentle- 
manlv  a  man  as  he  with  whom  I  had 
travelled  ;  nor  could  so  amiable  a  lady 
as  the  one  I  had  met  at  the  opera-house 
htive  had  any  hand  in  it  To  these  two 
persons  they  however  ascribed  it ;  and 
supposed  the  lady  had  drugged  my 
wine,  and  carried  off  my  clothes  to  the 
male  participator  in  the  crime,  who, 
assuming  my  habiliments  and  personal 
appearance,  had  thus  deluded  my 
bankers  and  the  innkeeper.  But  what 
is  worse  than  all,  the  whole  affair  is  in 
the  newspaper  this  morning ;  and  so 
I  thought  you  were  alluding  to  me 
just  now." 

**  Mr.Balfe,"  said  Horatio,  throwing 
open  the  door. 


CIIAPTi:a    XVII. — A   JUVENILE   COMPOSER. 


I  NEVER  wa^  more  surprised  than 
when  the  composer  of  the  **  Sieg^  of 
Kochelle"  entered.  He  appeared  a 
mere  Ixiy ;  and  with  a  manner  so  light 
and  gay,  that  had  I  met  him  by  chance 
I  m'vcr  could  have  believed  him  to 
havr  been  tin*  author  of  some  of  the 
most  pU'a^inir  sjM'cinicns  of  serious,  as 
well  a'«  mirth-moving  music  of  the  pre- 
sent clav. 

Although  Balfe  was,  I  believe,  only 
a  short  time  in  Ireland,  he  had  just 
pi<'ked  up  sufficient  accent  to  be  taken 
fc»r  a  son  of  the  sinter  isle.  He  now 
camtf  to  take  me  to  the  opera-house. 

**  Surely,"  said  my  uncle  in  a  whis- 


per, 'that  stripling  cannot  haTe  any 
profound  knowledge  of  music  ?" 

I  gave  him  as  a  reply  an  anecdote, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  vouch. 

"  Balfe  had  composed  for  one  of  the 
leading  female  Italian  singers  in  Paris 
a  song,  which  she  (having  been  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  Italy,  and  well 
knowing  his  talent)  had  askc<i  him  to 
write  for  her.  This  done,  a  band  re- 
hearsal was  called  to  try  it  On  play- 
ing the  score,  however,  before  the 
leader,  he  declared  it  to  be  contrary 
tf>  musical  rule,  and  impossible  to  be 
playe<l.  Balfe  insisted.  They  tried  it 
mod  failed.     A  second  attempt,  after 
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the  composer  had  given  some  instruc- 
tions, and  the  same  result ;  and  when 
a  third  essay  was  proposed,  the  leader 
coolly  replied,  *you  had  better  conduct 
it  yourself.'  Balfe,  enraged  and  an- 
noyed, with  one  bound  sprang  into  the 
orchestra,  and,  seizing  the  violin  from 
the  hands  of  the  chef,  instantly  played 
the  accompaniment  in  splendid  style, 
and  going  round  to  each  individual, 
performed  their  parts  on  different  in- 
struments.    Then  calling  on  them  to 


follow  his  directions,  he  led  them 
through  the  full  accompaniment,  to 
the  ecstacy  of  every  one  save  the 
abashed  conductor,  who  sneaked  away 
at  finding  his  powers  thus  eclipsed  by 
a  mere  boy  of  twenty  years  of  age."* 

The  subject  of  our  discourse  had 
now  put  down  the  newspaper,  and  my 
uncle  rising  to  wish  us  ''good  morn- 
ing," in  a  few  minutes  more  we  started 
oft'  in  my  cab  to  spend  a  theatrical 
day. 


CHAPTER  XVIII A  FINALE. 


My  companion  had  business  at  B.\s,  so 
we  called  in  for  a  moment  en  vaxsant. 
Never  was  I  more  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted than  by  the  manner,  in  which  I 
saw  that  gentleman  treat  a  young  lady 
who  came  to  be  engaged  as  an  actress. 
While  a  group  of  aristocratic  acquain- 
tances were  comfortably  ottomanned 
in  a  select  corner,  himself,  his  wife,  and 
family  were  toadung  the  titled  visitors 
with  politenc  ss,  and  serving  them  with 
wine  and  cake ;  and  the  unfortunate 
aspirante  was  left  to  stand  in  silent 
meditation  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  to  sigh  over  her  humbled  sta- 
tion, and  the  degradations  attendant 
upon  poverty.  The  lords  and  ladies 
departed,  we  were  next  to  be  the  fa- 
voured objects  of  our  host's  regard, 
but  stepping  back  we  reminded  him  of 
the  apparently  forgotten  female,  who, 
on  being  addressed,  came  fearfully  for- 
ward, and  undergoing  a  moFt  (in  my 
opinion)  unfeeling,  and  almost  indeli- 
cate examination,  was  at  length  desired 
to  call  the  following  morning  at  the 
stage-door,  when  an  answer  would  be 
left  for  her.  "  But,"  added  the  little 
great  man,  "  if  you  object  to  breeches* 
parts  ;t  if  you  positively  refuse  to 
wear  fleshings,^  I  fear  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  come  to  teruis.  Besides,  vou 
are  too  dear,  your  talent  is  not  worth 
the  money ;    good  mornin^^"  and  he 


bowed  the  fair  girl  out  of  the  room» 
who  retired,  blushing  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  wounded  pride,  and  genuine 
modestv,  at  the  coarseness  and  ill- 
breeding  to  which  her  situation  in  life 
subject c<l  her  to  become  a  victim. 

This  young  lady  shortly  afterwards 
appeared  on  the  boards,  and  created  a 
very  great  sensation. 

Our  business  transacted,  we  left  the 
house  of  the  worthy  manager,  and 
drove  towards  home. 

"  Yonder  is ,"  said  my  com- 
panion, pointing  to  a  tall  handsome 
man,  rather  high-shouldered,  but 
otherwise  of  a  most  preposessing  ap- 
pearance. **  If  ever  man  was  gifted 
as  a  harp-player,  that  man  is  the  indi- 
vidual now  before  us.  A  better  com- 
poser, a  better  master  never  existed  ; 
but  alas!  a  prevailing  passion,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  swallows  up  all  his  other 
feelings — a  passion  for  intrigue,  which 
has  continually  injured  him  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  shut  him  out  from  many 
respectable  families.  Report  has  aimed 
several  shafts  a^j^ainst  him,  stating  him 
to  have  been  guilty  of  many  offences 
in  his  own  country,  for  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  quit  it,  and  a  thousand 
other  evil  whispers,  which  I  do  not 
myself  believe,  and  which  spring,  I 
fancy,  from  the  fertile  brains  of  injured 
husbands  and  fathers." 


•  That  Mr.  Balfc  is  not  only  a  good  musician  but  a  nan  of  fir  n  determination, 
was  tolerably  well  proved  the  other  day,  when  lor  a  short  time  less  ij  of  the  English 
opera-house.  A  new  opora  was  announceJ,  but  could  not  be  pr  >duced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-attendance  of  Mr.  LetHer,  who  wrote  a  tolerji'>ly  cool  letter  of 
excuse  for  his  conduct.  Balfe,  without  hesitating,  imtantly  walked  on  to  the 
stage,  and  read  the  epistle  in  question  to  the  audience,  withou:  making  a  single 
remark  upon  it.  It  ran  thus, — **  Dear  Bjilfe,  1  am  so  d — d  dra^ik,  i  cannot  play 
to  night Yours  truly,  Leffler,"    Having  done  this,  Balfe  bo  v^cd  and  retired. 

J  The  theatrical  term  for  the  assumption  of  male  characters  by  females. 
Tight  silk  drawers. 
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"  And  serve  them  rijfht  too/'  adJid 
he  af>er  a  pau^e  ;  **  they  patronise, 
they  foster,  and  triLst  these  unknown 
fiirei^nicrs  uitli  their  fair  oftsprinjr, 
uUow  thi'Hi  Uberties  denied  to  an  equal 
and  a  e<juntrynian,  and  encourage 
them  to  pass  whole  liours  t(>;j[ether  at 
the  piano.  The  wily  teacher  hero 
])ours  love  into  the  ears  of  some  bimple 
girl,  who  at  last  is  led  to  believe  the  fas- 
rinating  Italian,  who  hangs  over  her 
chair  is  some  prince  in  his  own  country, 
thoujrh  sutl'ering  under  a  temi>orary 
worldly  eclipse,  brought  on  by  his  po- 
litical (jpinions.  The  fair  pupil  si^zhs 
through  an  impassiuned  duet  with  him, 
meets  him  unknown  to  her  parent,  and 
finally  elopes  with  bun.  Papa  pays 
down  a  handsome  sum  to  bribe  him  to 
marry  her,  while  the  unhappy  vitlim 
herself,  too  late  di>covers  her  folly, 
and  returns  to  her  parent's  roof." 

I  con  less  1  shuddered  at  the  truth 
of  the  j.icture. 

I  lind  a  card  to  leave  at  the  Albe- 
inai  le  hotel. 

*»  The  proprietor  of  this  hotel  is 
(^uasi  a  theatrical  man,*'  observed  my 
friend  ;  "  and  though  owner  of  this 
establishment,  spends  the  greater  part 
of  his  tinie  with  the  fraternity  of  the 
Mick  and  buskin.  Mis  name  is  Gould, 
hitler  known  in  the  theatrical  world 
•Is  .lue  (inuld.  IK  birth  a  genth-man, 
pc#>sessing  a  >mall  fortune.  .loe  was  so 
delighted  at  the  u<Imiration  caused  l»y 
his  vocal  p<i\\ers  in  j»rivate  society  that 
he  <leter mined  on  trying  the  singe  j>ro- 
fe.-si«»nally.  Whether  he  did  trv  and 
failed,  whether  lie  was  dissuaded  from 
the  attempt  1  know  not,  hut  certes  it 
is,  he  haA  been,  and  even  is  at  this  mo- 
inent,  though  the  master  of  this  house, 
looked  upon  as  a  mendier  of  the //iy<- 
ihut'it^-^n-nnuti'  of  London." 

I  de.-ire<l  t<j  see  "  mine  ho.-^t,"  and 
under  some  friv«dous  excu.-e  entered 
his  room,  and  made  act]uaintance  with 
liim.  He  a]ipcared  in  high  spirits,  and 
ns  1  ftiuml  he  u as  a  practical  joker 
ami  a  i«it,  1  instantly  set  ab<iUt  thiding 
out  what  trick  he  had  Ik  en  playing  t(» 

{.lit    him    ill   such  high  glee.     I  »uon 
canicil  the  \\h<de. 

It  apiiar«'d  that  Cooper,  the  actor, 
had  mice  l.ct  him  a  trit1in<r  uager  that 
mtliini/  ckuM  ilisturb  his  eipianimity 
on  the  >t:i«.'e.  Ji.«*,  hearing  that  ('tN»per 
wa.o  abiiut  to  take  hi«>  benefit  at  Dover, 
instantly  hurrieil  <Iown  there,  put  on  a 
pair  of  green  siKC tacit.-,  and  cutcrtd 


the  theatre  about  the  second  act  r.f  the 
drama  in  which  Coi^per  was  playing 
the  principal  part,  to  the  great  delight 
of  tlie  sea-port  people,  who  were  much 
struck  with  his  splendid  mouthing  and 
teapot-like  attitudes.  The  upper  ratine 
of  boxes  wa.s  empty,  and  up  to  them 
Gould  ascended,  and  pulling  out  a  long 
telescope,  fixed  its  focus  directly  on 
Cooper,  who  was  in  the  raiddlc  of  a 
long  tragic  speech.  As  he  concluded 
it,  (lould  for  an  instant  dropp(>d  his 
glass,  and  exclaimed  in  a  patronizing 
voice,  "  I^ravo,  Cooper!"  This  drew 
the  attention  of  the  whole  house  to 
the  strange  gentleman  in  the  slips,  who 
again  coolly  taking  up  his  long  tele- 
scope began  on(re  more  to  follow  every 
movement  of  the  actor,  who  naturally 
felt  horrified  and  confused  at  findiug 
an  (d)server  of  the  kind,  whose  weapon 
reaeheil  half  across  the  theatre.  Cooper 
fidgetted,  and  forgot  his  pai't,  heunneil, 
hawed,  and  looked  fo(dish,  but  when- 
ever he  failed,  the  grcen-eved  monster 
in  the  upper  tier  affected  to  console 
him  with  cries  of  *•  Hravo,  Cooper  1" 
"  Try  again,  Cooper  ! "  *»  Not  so  l>ail. 
Cooper  I"  and  other  equally  annoying 
criticisms.  At  last  the  tormented  per- 
former could  stand  it  no  longer.  Kvery 
linf>  (»f  his  part  fletl  from  his  niemorr, 
and  he  atlvanced  t(»  the  foot-lights  to 
appeid  to  the  audience;  Imt  before  he 
could  open  his  mouth,  his  tormentor 
exclaimed,  shuttiug  up  his  tilc8c<ipo, 
'•  Well  d«»ne.  Jack  ;  welld<»ne!"  This 
was  too  much  ;  Cooper  rushed  ofl' the 
stage,  while  the  audience,  turning  to 
visit  the  otVender  with  their  indigna- 
tion, found  that  he  had  already  leA  the 
house.  In  his  dressing-room  the  irri- 
tated actor  found  the  following  laconic 
note  : — "  Sup"  with  me  to-night,  and 
pay  me  the  bet  in  the  morning,  and 
1*11  lend  vtm  my  telescope. — Yourr, 
Joe  (louId. 

The  Worthy  landlord  had  just  re- 
turned from  this  excurbion,  delightni 
at  the  fun  he  ha<l  had,  and  the  future 
joke  he  would  have  against  his  friend 
( 'oojjcr. 

Aladame  Persian!  passed  through 
the  liall.    *lialfe  ran  awav  to  speak  to 

_    _      ^_  •  ft 

her,  and  left  me,  agreeing  to  meet  me 
At  a  later  hour.  I  confers  I  stared  al- 
most rudely  at  the  charming  song- 
stress, anxious  to  Indiold  this  lady 
(daughter  to  t)ie  renowned  Tecorradi, 
one  of  the  ugliest  men,  and  one  of  the 
beat  dingers  in  Italy,)  m\\y   had  -^oru 
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male  attire  till  she  was  nine  years  old, 
•nd  would  even  then  hare  continue<l  to 
do  so,  had  she  not  hecn  stripped  of  her 
male  hahiliinents  b?  the  police,  and 
conimanded  to  assume  the  proper  at- 
tire of  her  sex. 

At  this  moment  a  second-rate  per- 
former came  in  and  grumbled  sadlj  at 
the  nonsense  of  a  ^lang  cockney  part 
just^  assigned  him  in  a  new  play,  de- 
claring he  could  write  better  words 
himself,  and  tluit  he  should  alter  them 
in  the  delivery. 

**  That  fellow  puts  me  in  mind," 
said  Gould,  *'  of  a  black  chap  we  once 
got  to  play  the  part  of  a  n(»gro  in  an 
amateur  play.  After  taking  it  home, 
and  keeping  it  two  days  he  returned  it 
with  a  diitmal  look  to'  the  acting  ma- 
nager, stating  he  could  neither  learn, 
nor  understand  the  language  assigne<i 
to  him—"  It  was  not  good  English  !'* 

**  Of  course  not,"  replied  the  other; 
"you  should  speak  as  a  black  man 
•peaks." 

"  Well,  sare,"  sai<l  mungo,  looking 
in  the  glairs,  "  how  can  I  speak  other 
war  'r 

**  You  don't  understand,  my  goo<l 
man.  It  is  broken  English  the'authur 
means." 

"  Oh,  oh !  massa,  I  now  understand. 
Dat  is  iKTy  well,  but  me  no  under- 
stand it,  nia<<sa.  No,  no,  gib  me  de 
good  English,  I  break  it  mysel." 

**  But,  b^-tho-br,  where  are  you 
roing?"  said  faiTtious  Joe,  suddenly 
breaking  off. 

"  To  the  opera-house,"  said  I, 
**  and  afterwar<ls  to  one  of  the  minors 
over  the  water." 

"  I'll  go  with  vou,  if  vou  have  a 
seat." 

I  willingly  acceded,  with  the  proviso 
that  I  was  to  call  on  several  perform- 
ers, and  be  introduced  to  them,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  know  more  of  the  fra- 
ternity. 

**  How  do  you  do?  how  do  you  do?" 
cried  Joe,  nodding  to  a  tall  tliin  man, 
who  drove  |>ast  as  in  a  very  handsome 
chariot.  "  Time.<  is  riz, "  added  he  in 
his  funny  way,  as  he  threw  himself 
bock. 

"  Whom  do  you  allude  to  ?" 

**  That  fellow  I  {ust  bowed  to. 
Don't  vou  agree  with  me  ?" 

"  Who  is  he?  Remember  I  am  a 
Stranger  in  town  and  know  no  one." 

"  So  you  must  indeed  not  to 
know  — 1-  by  sight ;  ,  the  pre- 


sent  Ussre  of  the  Queen's  theatre,  mho 
rolls  along  in  liis  aristocratic  carriage, 
hot  from  his  gaming  establishment,  to 
the  morning  levee  of  his  charming 
prima  (Lnnn — Mrs.  Nesbitt.** 

"Has  his  rise  been  so  sudden 
Uien  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  His  mother,'  I  be- 
lieve,  a  Jewess,  who  kept  a  boarding- 
house  in  the  Strand,  having  taken  it 
into  her  head  to  remarry  (or  marrj 
for  the  first  time — hang  mc  if  I  know 

which,)  when  Master was  about 

ten  years  of  age,  managed  to  get  him 
rated  as  a  midshipman,  and  sent  to  sea 
immediately.  Returning  after  two 
year."',  his  ship  paid  oflf,  the  young 
reefer  again  sought  his  home;  but 
here  the  door  of  his  parent's  mansion 
was  shut  in  his  face,  and  he  was  re- 
commended by  his  changed  mother  to 
seek  his  fortune. 

*  The  world  before  him,  Providence  his 
guide.' 

Poor had  but  eigbteen-pence  in 

his  pocki't,  a  somewhat  scanty  store  to 
commence  with.  So  after  turning  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind,  the  youngster 
divided  his  fortune  into  three  portions 
of  daily  expenditure,  and  in  these 
three  days  managed  to  walk  down  to 
Portsmouth,  where  his  late  captain 
lived.  The  skipper  was  a  good,  a 
charitable  man,  out  unfortunatelv  he 
had  a  large  family,  and  little  interest, 
so  all  he  could  do  for  the  poor  boy  wad 
to  give  him  a  guinea,  and  advise  him 
to  make  another  appeal  to  the  author 

of    his   existence.     Young  .  was 

too  prou<l  for  this.  Perhaps  he  knew 
his  mother  t(K)  well,  so,  after  thanking 
the  captain  with  fervent  gratitude,  he 
marched  off  ngain  to  the  metropolis. 
His  first  start  in  life  was  as  a  thimble- 
rig  accomplice.  He  r\M\i  became  a 
small  gamester  in  public-houses,  win- 
ning their  wages  from  many  a  liveried 
puppy.  When  he  was  ab<mt  fifteen, 
a  friend  of  mine  brought  him  !>efore 
the  magistrates  as  a  duffer.  For  a 
short  time  he  tried  the  rmg,  and  gave 
lesssons  in  the  pugilistic  art.  Having 
at  length  accumulated  some  £^  or 
jC4(),  and  his  old  passion  for  gambling 
returning,  he  l>ought  a  quantity  of 
canvas,  formed  a  large  tent,  and  took 
his  station  regrularly  as  a  roulette 
banker  for  three  years  on  erery  race- 
cotirte  in  the  kingdom.      Herei  lik« 
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every  one  else  who  has  tried  the  trade, 
he  amassed  a  small  profit,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  season  found  himself 
possessed  of  £1500.  Continuing  his 
old  system  which,  like  that  of  the 
police,  was  *  to  push  along,  ktep  mo- 
ving,' he  determined  to  mount  another 
step  in  the  ladder  of  fortune,  and  make 
a  hold  push  to  secure  the  old  lady's  fa- 
vours. He  took  a  house  in  St.  James's- 
street,  and  having  fitted  it  up  very 
well,  with  an  outlay  of  some  £500, 
c»pened  it  to  the  puhlic  as  a  gamhling- 
hou.se  of  a  superior  order,  where  fair- 
pkiy,  gentlemanly  hahttuca,  and  good 
suppers  might  he  reckoned  on.  To 
his  great  dismay,  however,  the  very 
evening  j>revious  to  the  inauguration 
of  his  new  estahlishment,  his  dearest 
friend,  who  had  hitherto  shared  his 
fortunes,  fled  from  England,  carrying 

off  all  's   cash,  save  and  except 

£00  he  hud  in  his  pocket.  Although 
the  robhed  man  did  not  understand 
the  Knglish  of  *  audaresfortHJia  jurat,* 
yet  he  jXTfectly  well  compr^'hended 
the  principle,  so  without  letting  any 
one  know  of  his  los«,  he  Injgan  his  IwM 
venture  with  a  look  of  happy  confi- 
<h*nce.  Tlie  result  you  may  guess. 
He  is  now  said  to  he  worth  some 
£50,000,  and  is  much  liked  hy  all  his 
acijuaintanees.  He  lends  money  to  his 
needy  friends,  gives  long  tick  for  articles 
li(»  sells,  buys  race-horses  from  break- 
ing down  turf  men,  and  has  even  be- 
come the  hero  of  a  novel.  His  equi- 
pages arc  brilliant.  He  has  made  the 
fortunes  of  bis  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  is  the  cavalier  of  quaint  Mrs. 
Honey.  He  h-is  a  house  at  New- 
market, and  now  tu  crown  all,  and 
make  himself  really  a  man  of  ]XiWer, 
he  has  taken  a  theatre,  filled  it  with 
the  loveliest  collection  of  aetresses  in 
Londi>n,  eausi'S  coffee  and  liqueures  to 
be  served  in  the  private  box«'s,  and 
oh(H>rfully  pays  the  losses  attendant  on 
tbe  spe<'ulati«in.  which  nightly  .'ittr;u*ts 
a  l.o^t  of  tin*  *  A'*«/i  iitonde*  to  tbe  little 
tbi'.itreo.tiMi'^ibJy  untler  \\w  patronage 
of  Mrs.  Ni".bitt." 

**  A II' I  what  of  ln-r  :" 

••  SIh'  i-.  oil.'  of  tbe  merriest,  Ix'St 
tein|Mrcil,  iMpricimis  women  in  tbe 
wholi*  iiHtr<»pi»lis.  If  grumbling  at  her 
diiti'-^.  i>r  ri  ,u\\  to  die  \iith  a  bradaebe, 
a  <'l«\iT  |>uii,  a  well-timed  compliment, 
wvill  in  a  inoukent  restore  her  to  health 
and  spirit  •«,  and  render  her  one  of  the 
livelic^it  and  most  captivating  creaturtiS 


I  know.  Since  the  death  of  poor  Nes- 
bitt,  who  was  killed  by  a  full  from  hU 
cabriolet,  his  talented  widow  has  been 
compelled  to  return  to  the  stage,  wliich 
she  not  only  graces,  but  hy  her  exer- 
tions there  supports  her  whole  family^ 
two  of  whom,  under  the  appellation  of 
Mordaunt  (their  real  names  are  Mae« 
namara,)  are  just  now  nuiking  their 
dehut,  Mrs.  Nesbitt  can  pla^  any  part» 
but  rather  prefers  those  which  require 
male  attire.  She  can  smoke,  and  en- 
joys a  cigar  ;  she  will  occasionally 
rap  out  a  Utile  oath,  and  loves  a  wee 
bit  of  slang,  hut  is,  I  believe,  otherwise 
as  correct   in  her  conduct  as  any  wo« 

man  can  be.  gladly  gives  her  some 

twenty  pounds  a-week  to  preside  over 
his  dramatic  establishment,  which, 
thanks  to  her  attraction  and  tliat  of 
Maurice  Barnett,  who  has  revived 
(icorge  Dance's  adinirable  farce  of 
*  The  Station- House,*  is  doing  well. 
Report  says  that,  like  the  San  Carlo  at 
Najdes,  a  gambling-house  is  attached 
to  the  theatre,  but  this  asaertion  I  do 
not  believe." 

''  Who  is  that  dull  heavy-looking 
man  you  stared  at  just  now?" 

"  That  is  List  on.  He  has  a  melan- 
choly air,  but  is  far,  I  believe,  from 
really  being  so  though,  like  others,  he 
requires  some  drawing  out.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  previous  evening  na- 
turally brings  a  reaction  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
depresses  the  spirits  of  our  broad 
comic  actors  off  the  stage.  I  have  seen 
even  Matthews  sit  for  hours  on  the 
tomb  of  his  first  wife  in  York,  in 
pensive  meditation.  He  regularly 
visited  that  citv  once  a  year  in 
ortler  to  shed  a  tear  on  her  grave  and 
see  that  the  monument  was  kept  in 
onler.  Hut  stav,  here  we  are."  And 
we  jumjKMl  out  and  enteriHi  the  Italian 
Opera  House. 

We  instantly  sought  the  stage.  Ye 
gods  what  a  falling  off  was  there ! 
The  sylph-like  ballet  girls  looked  like 
a  set  of  ill-dressed  housemaids.  One 
of  the  prinei|Mil  female  dancers  was 
practising  a  juit  seid  in  a  dingy  silk 
skirt  with  a  cotton  bo<ly,  and  showing 
a  pair  of  st«K:kingrt  filth v  beyond  de- 
scription ;  and  yet  this  object  of  morn- 
ing disgust  I  had  oflten  stared  at  with 
enthuftiastic  a<hniration  when  dancing 
before  a  crowded  audience.  She  had 
gracefully  earned  her  £bO  a-night. 

Grand'olfi  (who  by-the-bv  •«  « ^^ively 
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woman  even  bv  davli^ht),  was  work- 
ing her  wlff^f^io  as  if  hiT  lifo  depi'ndetl 
on  it.  Old  THglioni  (ftere)  woji  kick- 
ing up  a  most  ungonteel  row  in  a  mix- 
ture uf  French  and  En^Mish,  wliilc  Du 
Costa,  who,  I  believe,  has  alxmt  as 
good  an  opinion  of  himself  ns  any 
man  in  Eiifflaml,  was  attemptiii)^  to 
saT  pretty  things  to  ft«)othe  Taglioni, 
who  sat  m  a  corner,  mending  an  old 
pair  of  nhocs  to  practise  in.  This  in 
no  exaggeration.  The  (^ueen  of 
(iraccy  the  TerjiMchore  of  moilcrn 
timed,  the  sylph  whf>  receives  £200 
(on  an  average)  for  her  nightly  exer- 
tions, was  actually  sowing  up  a  rent  i;i 
an  old  satin  slipper.  I  ctmfess  I  was 
ne%'cr  more  astonisheih  Her  fate  in 
matrimony,  if  repurt  speaks  true,  is 
far  from  being  a  happy  one.  If  s<i  she 
is  much  to  l»e  pitied,  sincL*  I  holieve 
s)io  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  women 
ill  Kuro;K*. 

Laporte  came  in  for  a  minute,  hut 
walked  out  again  as  S(M»n  i\s  ever  he 
C4mld,  fearful  of  soim*  demand  on  him 
for  buxes  or  other  favours. 

Seguin  was  ti'lling  ehubhy  KIkts 
rather  a  giMnl  triek  that  had  1h-4mi 
played  on  the  manager  of  tlie  iirus- 
sels  theatre. 

It  ap|M*ar(Hl  that  a  very  well-drcsstMl 
Frenehmaii  hod  attcndiMl  the  Hi-I^ian 
opera-house,  and  made  himsi'lf  ratlier 
conspicuous  by  fre<|uent]y  changing  his 
place.  He  was  a  young,  handsome 
loan,  and  dressed  in  the  very  lieight  of 
the  fashion.  The  play  over,  the  gri  ater 
p«rt  of  the  amlienee  had  quitted  the 
theatre,  when  the  gentleman  in  ques. 
lion  rushed  up  to  one  of  the  1n»x- 
keepers,  and  l»eggeti  of  her  to  >eare!i 
the  box  in  which  he  had  just  been 
sitting,  as  he  had  dropped  a  su)>i'rb 
brooch  worth  several  thousanil  francs. 
The  voung  man  was  in  des|>:iii'.  The 
)>ruocn  was  of  value  ;  but  even  that 
was  of  a  secondary  eon>ideration,  as  it 
had  been  given  to  him  by  his  tieeex<e<l 
mother.  He  therefore  promised  a  hun- 
dred francs  to  any  of  the  women  who 
would  find  it,  and  said  he  wtmbl  call 
again  early  in  the  morning  to  s«i>  if 
they  had  sueeeede<l  in  their  .-^lureh. 
The  box-ojH'uers,  you  may  be  sure, 
never  went  to  U-d  that  niL'lit.  Tln-y 
spent  three  or  four  hiMir<i,  and  ten 
•ous  Worth  of  tallow  in  looking  vainly 
for  the  lost  treasure.  In  the  morning 
the  distressed  loser  called  and  gave 


them  a  five-frnnk  piece,  urging  them 
to  continue  their  ye:u*eh.  At  noon  he 
A^aiu  viMti-d  the  th(>atro,  but  finding 
that  they  were  still  unsucc(>ssfu1,  he 
in  great  apparent  distress  of  mind  de- 
siri^l  to  hee  the  manager,  to  whom 
he  related  his  nii>fortune,  and  lM'gge<i 
his  advice,  as  he  was  just  setting  off 
for  Antwerp  tor  two  da}s  on  business 
of  the  v'<*t*atest  im]M>rtance.  The 
worthy  otlieial  coubi  only  suggest  one 
mode,  namely,  that  the  lost  article 
should  be  advertifrcd  in  hand-bilis  an>I 
a  reward  otlVreii  for  its  recovery. 
Tlie  stiMiiirer  caught  at  the  idea,  and 
propose*  1  a  reward  oi'  5tH)  francs, — 
the  worth  of  tlie  brooch  bein:;  about 
40<H),— upo:i  tlie  manager  consentnig 
to  lH*come  the  depositorv,  the  gentle- 
man deserilK'd  the  trinket  nio»t  mi- 
nutely, its  weight,  &i'.  The  !»ills 
were  |Kj<ted,  but  alas  !  without  effect ; 
and  on  the  luckless  Frenehmau  call- 
ing previous!  t  >  his  departure  for  Ant- 
w » rj»,  be  learnt  that  tlie  jewel  was 
still  mis.siiig.  The  next  nii>:*ning,  to 
the  jr»'eat  joy  of  the  manavnT  'who 
disliked  the  ide.i  of  an  fdiieet  of  value 
In-Ing  h)st  in  his  theatre),  a  person 
walketl  into  his  ofliee,  and  stateil  that 
he  had  found  in  the  piaz/a,  which 
ran  namd  the  tlieatrc,  a  briM)eh  of 
gnat  value,  whirh  he  would  deliver 
to  the  pro{K'r  claimant.  The  mana- 
ger |,roiluced  the  de»cription,  but  still 
the  finder  had  scruples.  .\t  leiigth 
he  delivered  it  up,  and  the  rew:u*d 
w  :is  handed  to  him.  A  week  ]  a^s<•d 
and  the  Frenchman  never  came  to 
claim  his  treasure.  At  last  the  ma- 
nager IxH'ame  suspicious,  and  sent  fur 
a  jew«-ller,  who  proclaimed  the  eme- 
rald to  hi*  a  piece  of  gl:i2»st  value  two- 
pence I  The  Frenchman  and  his  ac- 
complice have  not  b<*cn  heard  of  Kithis 
lour. 

**  Hravo,  bravo,'*  said  Jim\  "  «lone  as 
round  as  a  hiNip.  Ah!  lu-re  c«»mes 
Uoi>ini.  I'll  introduce  vou  to  him, 
and  then  gi\e>ou  a  >Ketcli  of  his  life.*' 

I  sti'pped  forward,  the  stage  gave 
wav  iMMieath  me  :  1  had  fallen  throuirh 
a  vampire-trap.  Ftir  three  weeks  I 
nc\cr  left  my  bcil.  When  I  did  so, 
my  po>ition  was  cuusideraMy  altered, 
as  I  intend  showing  in  a  future  series. 
For  the  present,  vfur  Ifctfur,  adieu. 

.T(»iiN  Smith, 

Late  of  I  III*  1  hM»tr«>.  RoyAl, 
J'liliuuru. 
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THE   VICE-LEGATL's   BALU 


CHAPTER   I. 


During  many  periods  of  the  dominion 
of  the  popes  over  the  Comtat  Venausin 
in  the  south  of  Francey  including  the 
city  of  Avignon  and  the  surrounding 
ten-itory,  the  papal  authority  was 
vested  in  a  vice-legate.  His  attri- 
butes were  of  the  most  ample  nature, 
and  his  prerogatives  almost  sovereign ; 
the  city,  however,  having  the  right  of  an 
appeal  to  the  court  of  Rome  against  any 
of  his  acts  or  rescripts  which  appeared  to 
entrench  upon  its  franchises,  and  which 
appeals  were  sturdily  supported  by 
consuls  annually  named  by  the  city  to 
watch  over  its  mterests  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  ("hristian  world.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  conflicts  of  authori- 
ties, the  personal  security  of  private 
individuals  wiis  but  feebly  guarded  • 
and  not  unfrequently  the  despotism  of 
the  vice-legate  weighed  heavily  upon 
the  noblesse  an<l  the  wealthier  classes 
of  the  community.  As  to  the  mass  of 
the  peoplo  thoy  took  but  little  interest 
in  these  matters,  and  provided  that 
broad  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life 
were  cheap,  antl  that  they  were  grati- 
fied and  dazzle<l  by  frequent  and  gor- 
geous processions,  they  were  ordinarily 
peaceable,  and  not  unwillingly  vocife- 
rated as  they  passed  the  vice-legate's 
palace  ricn  monsi^^aore  / 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  papal  authority  in  Avig- 
non was  vested  in  the  iierson  of  Orlando 
de  Carrdto,  a  noble  Milanese,  who 
bail  early  in  life  taken  deacon's  orders, 
but  uhose  ecclesiastical  views  were 
rather  directed  by  ambition  than  reli- 
gious fervour,  as  he  was  often  heard 
t«)  remark  that  it  w<iuldbc  timeenouirh 
fi»r  him  to  enter  into  the  full  orders 
(•f  the  priesthood  when  he  shoubl  Ik* 
ap|»ointed  cartlinal.  In  that  remote 
hire  the  matiners  of  the  clergy,  gene- 
rally vpraKiiu',  were  so  far  from  being 
exeinj.l:iry,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
<jee;i-«inMs  of  scandal  were  given  bv 
iii'-mlM-rs  of  that  |•rofe^««ion.  Tho\i^n 
the  xouthful  vears  of  Orlatido  de  (.'ar- 
retto  hail  been  marked  with  dei>i>-dyed 
dl>soluteness  ;  vet  a  subsecjuentiv  as- 
Buiiied  »e>  vrity  of  uianueri  and  cxterual 


practice  of  devotional  exercises  so  hr 
prevailed,  as  to  prevent  his  early 
iniquities  from  proving  an  obstacle  to 
his  worldly  elevation.  He  was  already 
advanced  in  age,  and  bad  outlived  a 
taste  for  his  more  glaring  vices,  trhen 
he  assumed  the  chief  authority  in  Avig- 
non ;  but  though  his  public  conduct 
was  regular,  and  his  manner  of  liTing 
befitting  his  ecclesiastical  quality,  he 
was  in  reality,  what  he  had  ever  been, 
a  man  void  of  all  faith  in  religion  or 
virtue,  and  of  respect  for  law,  and  be- 
lieving neither  in  God  nor  the  devil. 
His  aftections,  such  as  they  were,  were 
exclusively  centred  upon  two  objects 
in  the  world — himself  and  Smeraldo 
de  Carretto  his  nephew,  the  last  of 
his  race,  and  the  heir  to  his  name  andftc- 
cumulated  riches,  whom  he  had  brought 
up  with  the  most  jealous  care,  accor- 
ding to  his  ideas, — not  sufTi-ring  either 
the  youth's  parents  or  any  other  of  his 
relations  to  exercise  the  least  authority 
or  influence  over  the  education  or  con- 
duct of  his  ailopted  son.  He  brought 
Smeraldo  with  him  from  Italy  to  Avig- 
non, puri)orting  to  ally  him  in  mar- 
riage with  one  or  other  of  the  richest 
heiresses  of  the  noblesse :  but  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  plan  not  proving 
so  immediately  practicable  as  he  had 
imagined,  his  nephew,  in  the  mean 
while,  led  a  life  of  unrestrained  liberty, 
pleasure,  and  dissipation. 

Don  Smeraldo  to  the  advantage  of 
a  perfectly  handsome  countenance  and 
manly  figure,  added  an  active  and 
daring  mind,  not  devoid  of  cultivation ; 
but  his  heart  was  the  seat  of  every 
seltish,  sensual,  and  inordinate  passion, 
and  his  character  deeply  impressed 
with  treachery,  dissimulation,  and  in- 
constancy. His  elevated  posltiim,  his 
intrigues  with  some  of  the  principal 
ladies  of  Avignon,  his  overweening 
pride,  his  insrdent  boastings  and  dis- 
honourable disclosures  of  his  real  or 
iu'et ended  gallantries,  raised  him  up  a 
lost  of  inveterate  enemies,  whose  ill- 
will,  however,  he  treated  with  scorn, 
for  he  was  courageous  and  tkilfnl,  and 
frwurd  iu  baud  feared  no  opponent. 
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The  vico-leyQtP  affected  not  to  be 
aware  of  hix  nephew  V  outraseoiu  and 
Kcan<l(iloa9  career  ;  and  had  any  one 
Ih'OIi  iiUailviscd  enough  t«)  venture  to 
oidigtiten  h'nn  upon  the  subject,  his 
weleonic  it  Vfus  well  known,  wouhi 
have  lK*en  any  thiny:  hut  cordial. 

After  having  seduced  and  deserted 
with  lieartless  indiflTerence  several  of 
the  fair  ones  tif  Avignon,  some  of 
whom  retired  into  the  gloom  and  se- 
clusion of  aciinvent,  to  weep  over  their 
sinful  and  fooliiih  trust  in  a  selfiiih 
profligate.  Smcraldo  cfinceived  a 
violent  passion  for  a  laily  not  only  of 
the  highest  rank,  Imt  also  one  of  the 
most  ct»lebrated  for  her  heauty  and 
strict  and  exein|)lary  propriety  of  con- 
duct. Vanina  de  Dunii',  thoiiirh  in  the 
freshest  hlnoni  of  youth  and  l>eautv, 
never  met  the  public  gn/.e  but  at  church, 
and  some  three  or  four  times  a  year  at 
the  splendid  entertainments  given  by  the 
vice-legate — an  attendance  at  which  was 
indispensibleonthe  part  of  the  noblesse. 
Vanina  was  sedulously  iruanled  bv  the 
jealous  love  of  an  aged  husl)an<1,  who 
held  to  the  sound  Italian  tradition 
with  respect  to  a  wife's  virtue.  In 
accordanct*  with  this  tradition,  the 
Marquis  de  Donis  placed  his  wife 
under  the  surveillance  of  an  old  but 
nio*it  alert  and  Ivnxeved  duenna,  who 
foHowed  her  like  her  shadow,  so  that 
the  young  marchioness  was  never 
known  since  her  marriage  to  have 
spoken  to  any  <me  but  ber  confessor 
anti  husl>and,  unless  in  the  presence 
of  a  third  i>erson,  and  she  never  left 
the  house  but  in  company  of  the  mar- 
quis or  the  inevitable  duenna. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  describe 
or  detail  ail  the  stratagems  and  con- 
triranci'S  invented  and  practised  by 
Smeraldo  to  get  the  Marquis  de  Donis 
out  of  the  wav,  and  achieve  a  |K'rsonal 
interview  with  the  object  of  his  guilty 
pursuit.  At  length,  after  many  iMiot- 
li*5fi  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  mar<piis  to  undertake  a  jiturney  to 
Rome,  where  his  presence  was  ren- 
dered n<n'e>>arv  bv  a  law>uit  in  which 
he  had  l»ccome  involved  by  the  under- 
hand man<puvres  of  Smeraldo.  His 
ifoung  and  beautiful  wife  whom  he  left 
Dehind  in  A\ignon  under  the  care  of 
the  duenna,  alreadv  iraiiud  ovtr  bv 
D<m  Smeraldo,  soon  fell  a  vii'tim  to 
the  daring  protligaey  and  wily  arts  of 
the  seducer. 

In  the  tiuies  we  are  speaking  of,  the 


fair  sex  was  far  from  enioying  so  great 
a  degree  of  liberty  ns  they  are  in  fK>s- 
Kcssion  of  at  pre.-ent :  many  of  them 
no  doubt,  then  as  now,  governed  their 
husbands  and  some  «ioeei\ed  them* 
hut  these  things  were  practised  under 
the  apppearance  f»f  the  most  profound 
respect  and  submission^  from  which 
the  manners  of  the  age  did  not  permit 
them  for  a  moment  to  swerve.  They 
appeared  in  public  only  on  certain  so- 
lemn occasions,  ami  passed  the  greater 
porti<m  of  their  time  in  the  seclusion 
of  their  homes  with  no  other  meant 
of  amusement  or  fUstraction,  hut  those 
aff'orded  by  the  society  of  their  husbands 
or  the  management  of  their  hfuiseholils. 
Those  of  high  rank  had  about  their 
persons  young  girls  of  good  family, 
who  waited  upon  them  and  kept  them 
company  :  none  of  the  (»ther  sex  were 
admitted  on  familiar  terms  into  the 
domestic  circle ;  and  if  (Hirchance  some 
enterprising  cavalier  essaye*!  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  ladv  of  the  castle,  the 
effort  was  made  in  the  most  n  served 
and  secret  manner.  The  understand- 
ing, therefore,  between  Smeraldo  and 
Donna  Vanina  was  unknown  to  all  her 
househ(dd  ;  she  apparently  passed  hc*r 
time  as  usual  in  working  tapestry  with 
her  attendant  maidens,  and  rtceived 
no  other  male  vihit«»r  than  her  confes- 
sor ;  but  each  night  the  garden-gato 
turned  silently  on  its  binges  to  admit 
Don  Smeraldo  to  tbose  mysteritms 
meetings,  of  which,  besides  themselves, 
the  ilueima  was  al<»ne  cognizant. 

The  resiflcnce  of  the  Marfpiis  de 
Donis  was  a  vast  edifice,  having  in 
front  a  lofty  wall  in  which  was  a  sculp- 
tured gateway,  surmounted  by  a  heavy 
stone  balcony  ;  and  in  the  rear  an  ex- 
tensive suit  of  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  From  the  gateway  a  narrow 
Vestibule  led  through  the  principal 
court  to  the  lordlv  mansi<m,  which  was 
flanked  bv  sb-nder  turrets,  and  crowned 
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by  a  high-pointed  roof.  Through  the 
shady  and  fragrant  walks  of  the»e  de- 
licious gardens  Don  Smeraldo  and  his 
lovely  mistriss  wandereil  during  tlie 
serene  andlK'autiful  nights  of  summer, 
with  no  found  to  disturb  their  reveries 
but  the  song  of  the  nightingale ;  whilst 
the  silvery  rays  of  the  mo<»n  as  they 
stole  athwart  the  branches  of  the  over- 
hanging orange. trii'S,  cheipieretl  with 
soft  light  and  shade  the  paths  they 
were  treading.  Donna  Vanina  had 
given    hcrficlf  up    to  this  first   and 
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new-born  passion  with  all  the  trusting 
confidence  of  youth  and  inexperience. 
She  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
the  real  character  of  Don  Smeraldo ; 
knew  nothing  of  his  inconstancy,  per- 
fidv,  and  numerous  intriirues ;  no  in> 
timation  of  his  scandalous  conduct 
having  ever  reached  her,  so  com- 
pletely was  she  guarded  from  a  know- 
led>re  of  what  was  passing  outside  the 
walls  of  her  mansion,  hy  the  care  and 
precautions  of  her  hushand.  Her 
mind,  however,  was  not  free  at  all 
times  from  remorse ;  a  sudden  and 
involuntary  terror  came  over  her  at 
moments  ;  and  large  tears  filled  her 
eyes  when  she  was  at  her  prayers,  or 
thought  of  her  absent  husband  ;  but 
the  presence  of  Don  Smeraldo  soon 
dried  these  tears  and  put  to  flight  her 
alarms. 

One  night  she  and  Smeraldo  were 
taking  their  accustomed  walk  through 
the  shady  pat bs(,f  the  pleasure-grounds, 
whilst  tile  duennHf  who  had  taken  her 
usual  statior.  on  the  flight  of  marble 
steps  that  led  into  tbe  garden,  had 
fallen  into  a  disturbed  slumber.  The 
sky  was  ovtrexst,  and  the  wind  in  fitful 
gusts  boweil  <lown  the  branches  over 
tbe  beads  (►f  the  wandering  lovers. 
At  times  tlie  distant  peal  of  a  convent- 
bell  was  beard  in  the  intervals  of  the 
coining  storm.  Vanina,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  Smeraldo,  stopi>ed  to  listen 
to  tbe  sound,  when  suddenly  starting 
at  the  si;rbt  r>f  what  ap{>eared  to  l>e 
the  shadow  <if  a  man  thrown  across 
the  path  before  them,  she  exclaimed, 
convulsi>ely  pressing  the  arm  u|>on 
whi<*b  .*«be  loaned, — 

*'  Let  us  return  to  tlie  house,  the 
night  is  a  melancholy  one,  the  c<»ld  is 
too  great.  What  a  storm  is  coming! 
(»od  pre.-erve  all  poor  travellers  I" 

An  indi>tinet  exclamation  was  heard 
as  if  in  resiK>nsf  to  this  prayer. 

"  Smeraldo,"  cried  the  ladv,  **  what 
Is  that  vt»u  sav  Z 

**  Noibiiig,"  he  replied,  but  added — 
*•  eonie  along,  it  i.-»  time  for  us  to  seek 
till'  .'belter  of  tbe  bouse." 

'V\\v\  hurried  rapitlly  towards  the 
man-inii,  \\hil>t  tbe  f<»rked  lightning 
ilarltd  ill  <|iu( !;  .su<*ee>>ion  a<-ros.H  their 
path,  and  thr  ."-torm,  with  its  voice  <»f 
thunder,  ^eeUH'd  to  ]»ur>ue  them.  The 
duenna  >tartled  fnmi  her  uneasy  slum* 
iH'r,  fled  \«ith  precipitation  into  the 
h(»u.'<e,  followed  by  her  iiiidtress  and 
V>ijn  Smeraldo. 


**  Holy  Virgin,"  said  the  ladv,  kneel- 
ing devoutly  before  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Madonna  ttiat  hung  near  her 
couch — "  Holy  Virgin  preserve  us !" 

She  then  threw  herself  into  a  seat, 
and  Smeraldo  placed  himself  on  a 
cushion  at  her  feet ;  whilst  the  duenna, 
taking  up  her  rosary,  proceeded  with 
fear  and  trembling  down  stairs  to  shut 
the  door  leading  to  the  garden. 

Though  the  storm  continued  to  rage 
without,  and  the  sheeted  rain  to  patter 
against  the  casements,  Vanina  soon  lost 
all  consciousness  of  these  sounds,  in 
the  passionate  whisperings  of  her  lover, 
whiLt  she  twined  upon  her  delicate 
fingers  the  dark  brown  locks  of  his 
clustering  hair.  A  single  lamp  sus- 
pended from  the  fretted  ceiling,  threw 
a  softened  light  upon  the  foregi'ound  of 
this  picture,  leaving  the  more  distint 
portion  of  the  vast  and  antique  chaml»er 
m  gloom  and  indistinctness.  As  Va- 
nina, after  bending  down  to  answer 
a  question  of  Don  Smeraldo,  raised 
her  head,  her  eyes  became  fixed  upon 
the  curtains  that  masked  tbe  door  of 
the  chamber,  and  a  sudden  paleness 
spread  itself  over  her  face.  Without 
stirring  or  changing  the  direction  of 
her  eves,  she  said  in  the  faintest  whis- 
per,  at  tbe  same  time  letting  go  the 
hands  of  her  lover, — 

"  Smeraldo,  draw  your  poignard." 

"  Ah,"  murmured  he,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  poignard,  hut 
without  turning  his  head,  **  we  are  not 
alone  then  ?" 

**  No.  Hut  vou  will  defend  vour- 
self."  Ami  as  she  spoke  she  rose  up, 
ancl  at  the  same  instant  the  curtains, 
which  had  been  a  little  drawn  aside, 
cl(t&ed  again. 

**  The  Marquis  de  Donis,"  said  Va- 
nina, in  a  tone  of  sombre  resolution, 
"  i.s  there — he  has  seen  us.  If  he  at- 
tacks you,  defend  your  life  ;  but  if  it 
is  me  onlv  whom  he  wishes  to  destrov, 
hinder  him  not,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so.*' 
"  Tbe  Mxiri]uisde  Donis!"  exclaimed 
Don  Smeraldo,  with  more  of  anger 
and  surprise  than  alarm  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice. 

"  Yes,  he  is  there.  I  have  just  seen 
him,  and  saw  his  eyes  glare  upon  me 
from  out  the  darkness.  Oh,  Smeraldo, 
he  has  l>een  for  some  time  watching 
US',  (ireat  Go<l,  have  mercy  on  us  P 
They  listened,  but  no  sound  was 
heard  save  the  faint  and  distant  inut« 
terings  of  the  rctreatin^^  storm* 
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^  Tremble  not  thus — I  do  not  fear 
hiin9*'8ud  Smeraldo,  with  a 'kind  of 
ferocioiu  arrogance :  **  and  you  have 
nothing  tc  dread  whilst  I  am  near  you." 

After  another  moment's  silence  the 
sound  of  approaching  footstopn  were 
heard  upon  tne  staircase^  and  the  du- 
enna rushed  into  the  chamber  half 
dead  with  affright. 

"  Mj  lord  is  returned !  my  lord  is 
here  r*  she  cried.  **  He  let  hinusclf  in 
with  a  master-key  which  oi)ens  all  the 
the  door^ ;  he  aAcendtMl  the  stnircaM' ; 
I  was  behind  him ;  he  wont  to  thnt 
doofy  and  after  a  short  timo  rctiinud 
without  seeing  me.  Gerard,  his  sc|uirp, 
followed  him,  holding  a  torch  in  his 
hand." 

•*  And  where  is  he  gone  to  ?**  coldly 
demanded  Don  Smeraldo. 

**  He  is  gone  into  the  hall  on  the 
ground-floor." 

**  Aht  he  has  been  prudent,**  said 
Smeraldo,  putting  up  his  p»ignard. 

«•  Fly — save  yourself,"  imiK'tuously 
exclaimed  Vanina.  **  You  may  esca]>e 
from  the  house  without  ri^k — go — );o.'* 

•*  And  when  1  shall  be  n<>  longer 
here,  n  hat  will  become  of  vou  ?" 

"  What  it  may  please  (im\  to  order  ; 
my  sole  hope  now  is  in  his  nu*rcy." 

*'  Mv  lord  loves  vou,"  said  the  du- 
enna,  bursting  into  tears;  **he  will 
easily  pardon  you ;  but  it  is  upon  my 
unfortunate  head  thnt  Mill  fall  all  bis 
wrath.  With  a  fi'w  repentant  words 
and  vows  of  subniii^sion  young  and 
beautiful  creaturi^s  like  you,  can  soon 
win  a  pardon." 

••  No !  no !  let  us  hear  nothing  of 
repentance  or  submission,"  c*ri(>(l  Don 
Smeraldo.  "  How  can  you  think  that 
1  should  leave  you  at  the  mercy  of 
this  old  tyrant  ?*'* 

"Smeraldo,  1  drsorve  my  fate,  I 
bavebetraved  him — 1  shall  not  sue  for 
pardon — let  the  manjuis  ^nti-sfy  his 
vengeance,  and  may  (lod  pardon  me." 

SuiCTaldo  was  well  aware  that  the 
marquis  was  of  a  jealous  and  intracta- 
ble character,  hut  still  not  ra|»alile 
of  having  reeom>c  to  tho>f  ten  il»le 
acts  of  vingi^ance  \iith  \»hieh  sonte 
husbands  of  tlio^e  times  had  \i.sitetl 
the  infidelity  of  their  \i  ives  :  it  was, 
therefore,  not  the  danger  of  Donna 
Vanina  that  weighted  with  him,  hut  a 
much  more  jeal<»us  and  S4>ltish  consiile- 
ration.  His  pa^^it)n  for  Vanina  had 
not  yet  had  time  t<»  e<Nil,  and  his  rgo- 
fistical  nature  could  not  Iwar  the  idea 


of  being  prematurely  deprived  of  his 
young  and  lovely  victim.  He  resolved* 
therefore,  to  persevere  in  the  practice 
hitherto  invariably  pursued  by  him,  of 
abandoning  his  mistresses  only  when 
he  was  tired  of  them. 

*'  Vanina,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  not  quit 
this  house  but  in  your  company." 

"  Go!  go!"  exclaimed  tne  unfortu- 
nate ladv,  wild  with  terror. 

"  What,  you  dare  not  accompany 
me,  aAer  having  sworn  a  thousand 
times  that  vou  would  willini;lv  ^acri- 
fiee  your  honour,  rank,  and  safety  to 
ht*  mine !  If  we  miw  part  it  is  for 
ever.  You  will  never  see  me  more, 
Vanina.  To  escape  from  your  hus- 
band will  l)e  imimssihie.  He'will  never 
sufler  any  one  but  himself  to  guard 
you.  You  will  l>e  shut  up  for  the  rest 
of  vour  davs  and  he  will  he  vour  jailer." 

"  (ion  will  have  pity  on  me,"  mur- 
mured the  di^tractcfl  lady.  "  I  shall 
fin<l  refuse  in  death." 

**  Lonl  Smeraldo,"  screamed  the 
duenna,  hai'gard  with  fear,  "  fly  from 
the  house  ;  see  you  not  the  danger  in 
which  we  are.  Flv  whiUt  vet  the  wav 
is  clear :  if  mv  lord  should  lock  the 
garden-gate " 

Smeraldo  doggedly  threw  himself 
into  a  seat,  whilst  the  two  women, 
tn>ml>ling  and  sohhing  fell  u]mn  their 
knees  In^fore  hin),  and  implored  him 
to  flv,  hut  his  ohstinacv  was  not  to  l>c 
shaken. 

"  No,"  he  cried,  **  1  will  not  leave 
vou  at  the  mercv  of  vour  husband. 
And  you,  Henigna,  my  |)oor  old  friend, 
how  can  vou  >%ish  to  remain.  The 
maniuis  will  kill  you,  or  at  least  send 

vou  to  i)ass  the  remainder  of  vour  life 

.1  . 

in  the  convent  of  the  Bon  Paxtetn  with 
the  most  ahandoned  and  shameless 
women." 

The  duenna  on  hearing  this  l>esought 
her  mistress  to  fly  from  the  venfreance 
of  her  hu^l)andt  and  Smeraldo  having 
renewed  his  entreaties  to  the  same 
efleet.  Donna  VaniM.*!,  van<|ni>hed  hy 
this  hviMKTitical  anxietv  for  her  safrtv, 
and  bewilileriil  l»v  th«'  terror  «»f  the 
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situation,  at  lentrth  exdainu'd — 

"  Well,  l«'t  us  go,  and  moy  (lod 
pardon  me." 

Don  Smeraldo  was  al)out  hurrying 
her  away,  wli(>n  she  said  with  a  gene- 
rous self-abnegation, — <*  Walk  Ifchiiid 
nie,  I  shall  1h*  the  first  tu  encounter 
hid  fury." 

They  descended  the  staircase,  which 
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was  still  wrapped  in  darkness,  without 
making  or  hearing  any  noise,  and  found 
the  garden-gate  btill  unclosed. 

**  Whither  are  you  taking  me?" 
Vanina  abked  in  a  fuUering  voice. 

**  I  know  no  more  than  yourself," 
coolly  rt'plied  Sineraldo. 

On  finding  themselves  in  the  street 
they  saw  at  the  great  gate  of  the  man- 
sion the  two  saddle  horses,  wliich  had 
horn  the  marquis  and  his  aged  servi- 
tor. 

"  To  saddle  !"  cried  Don  Smeraldo, 
delighted  with  such  a  fortunate  chance, 
and  the  prospect  of  such  a  gallant  ad- 
venture :  and  added,  "  like,  as  in  the 
good  ohl  time  of  Pierre  de  Provenre 
and  the  fair  Maguelone,  we  shall  go 
careering  it  gaily,  through  high-ways 
and  hy-ways,  over  hills  and  through 
ViiUfvs." 

"•  llnly  Virgin  !'*  cried  the  duenna, 
"  what  i>  to  become  of  me  ?  whither 
shall  1  go  " 

"  Wherever  you  wish,"  answered 
Sineraldo,  as  he  assisted  Vanina  to  seat 
herself  beliind  him  on  one  of  the  horses. 


'*  If  you  wish  to  follow  as  mount  the 
other  horse." 

So  saying,  he  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot, 
whilst  the  duenna,  suffocating  with 
rage  and  terror,  cried  after  him, 

"  May  the  devil,  who  stood  sponsor 
for  you,  take  your  soul  I  Go — but  my 
lord  will,  one  time  or  other,  come 
across  vf>u,  vou  infamous  ravisher  V* 

Whilst  this  scene  was  passing,  tho 
Marquis  de  Donis,  who  was  standing 
behind  the  door  of  the  hall,  on  the 
ground  floor,  said  to  his  old  servitors 

**  Gerard,  I  believe  that  man  has 
come  down  and  gone  out — let  there 
be  no  scandal — shut  the  doors.  By  the 
keys  of  Saint  Peter !  they  shall  never 
a.Tain  he  opened.  Let  us  now  go  up 
stairs." 

Hut  as  he  emerged  from  Itehind  the 
door  he  came  face  to  face  with  the 
duenna,  who  had  just  entered  from 
the  garden,  and  who  throw  herself  at 
his  feet.  Kage  had  got  the  better  of 
her  fear,  and  she  re-entered  the  house 
to  disclose  to  the  marquis  all  that  had 
happened. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Don  Smfiialdo  w.i»  one  of  those  men 
who  never  h)(»k  bevond  the  event  of 

• 

the  momi*nt,  and  the  immediate  grati- 
fication of  their  passions.  lie  was 
])()>se>scd  of  th.it  audacity  which  some- 
tifnes  springs  from  profound  egotism. 
No  consideration  checked  him,  no  ob- 
sta<'le  pmbarrasseii  him  ;  he  pushed 
forward  to  the  object  he  had  in  view, 
«lctfrniincd  to  criu«h,  or  attempt  to 
crnsh,  whatever  lay  in  his  path,  per- 
fi'ctlv  hci'dK«:*.s  of  the  results  of  his 
fully,  cither  to  himself  or  to  others.  It 
wa^  actual  I'll  by  sucrh  feeling."',  that  he 
earricil  off  the  Marchionesti  de  Donis, 
without  Kn^'uing  <»r  caring  what  was 
ti»  bi-cnnie  of  her  the  next  dav.  Ilis 
fir>t  tliotiglit  was  to  take  her  to  the 
c.i^'tti'  nt'  CiMiMt  Pax-i.indi,  a  young 
n<ib!c  «if  Mitiicicntly  bad  repiit.ition, 
M  1:'»  r«  -iilctl  lit)  1m>  estate,  a  few  leagues 
tV.iin  A\i-ruuu.  But  wlnii  they  had 
trav.  lli«l  tliit!irr  abfiut  halTwax,  Donna 
A'.r.iii'a  b*  f  iiim*  su  iiidiop<iM*iI.  that 
til  V  «••!.•,  «.t'  iH<-»*>sity,  obligcfl  t<»  halt. 
Tin*  -Kv.  wliitb  fur  a  .short  liuu'  had 
elf.-ir* -i,  bi"'MMje  again  nverrant,  and 
til"  raiii  r-  <-ounn»'ncf  d  fallint;  luMvilv. 
'I'lv  il  n-kn*  .-■«  bad  increased  >o  uiui  h« 
that  thf  y  could  scarcely  »ee  three  paiea 


before  them  ;  and  Don  Smeraldo  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  vented  his  rage 
in  all  the  blasphemous  expressions  that 
the  French  and  Italian  languages  could 
supply  him  with.  Fortunately  they 
came  to  a  little  hou^e  by  the  road-side, 
over  the  door  of  which  was  suspended 
a  branch  of  pine — a  sign  that  travellers 
were  entertaine<l  there — and  after  some 
delay  and  repeated  knockings,  the 
door  of  this  obscure  cabaret  was  opened 
to  them. 

'*  .lesus  Maria  !"  said  the  hostess  to 
herj-clf,  on  perceiving  by  the  dress  of 
travellers,  that  they  were  perstms  of 
rank,  **  what  a  day  of  benedictiim  for 
me  and  mine — still  more  guests  :"  and 
then  adding  in  a  louder  voice,  "  my 
liouM'  is  full,  but  neverth(>less,  my 
lord,  I  shall  give  you  up  my  own  bed  ; 
and  this  bandsosne  young  lady  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  being 
badly  accommtMlated.  What  shall  I 
get  ready  for  your  graces?  a  cup  of 
quince-water,  or  a  glass  of  rage  wine  ? 
Ixith  excellent  after  lH.'iiig  drencheil  by 
the  rain,  as  they  dry  up  all  the  humi- 
ilities  of  the  IkmIv." 

Whilst  spiakmg,  the  failed  not  to 
examine,  with  a  prying  eye.  'he  Lady 
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Vanina,  whose  iren  bore  eviilent 
mrlu  of  a  precipitate  flight.  She  bad 
neither  emak  nor  hood»  nor  other 
head-covering ;  and  hor  long  fair  hair, 
uncurled  and  (Ubbird  in  rain,  fell  in 
confusion  a{K)n  her  shoulders  ;  she  was 
deadly  pale,  exhau»ted  nith  fatigue, 
and  scarcely  able  to  move,  though  sup- 
ported b?  the  arni  of  Snieraldo. 

"  Mt  good  woman,"  she  replied,  in 
a  rearcelv  audible  voice,  **  I  have  need 
of  nothing,  except  a  few  moments'  re- 
pose in  tome  chani!>er  where  I  may  be 
alone — lead  me  to  it.'* 

The  hustem  conducte«I  her  hy  a  nar- 
row ladder-like  stairease  to  A  wreteluMl 
little  room,  in  whieh  the  xole  furni- 
ture was  a  flock-biHl  and  a  ora/y  stool ; 
and  through  the  o|)en-lKirred  whidow 
of  which  the  rain  came  dri\iii{?  in. 
The  ilUfatcd  latW  pat  down  without 
taking  any  notice,  but  all  these  signs 
of  8(|ualid  poverty  disgusted  Don  Snie- 
raldo, and  he  remained  standing  before 
Vanina,  with  a  frigid  and  discontentetl 
look.  She  burst  into  tears,  but  he 
said  not  a  word  to  cimsole  her. 

"  Pardon  me,  |)ardon  me,*'  she  cried, 
**  Smeraldo,**  as  she  wi|)ed  the  tears 
from  her  cheeks ;  **  I  know  that  I  ought 
not  to  weep  now,  for  wc  shall  never 
again  quit  each  other,  but  remain 
united  fur  the  rest  of  our  lives.  What 
to  me  then  is  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
I  regret  nothing  that  I  have  leA  behind 
me.  You  will  take  me  far  from  this, 
where  1  vhall  never  hear  any  thing  (»f 
my  eonntry  or  my  family.  Ilenerfdr- 
ward,  1  am  dead  to  all  the  world  but 
you-  Whither  will  you  take  me, 
Smeraldo  :'* 

"  Wherever  you  wisli,"  he  replied  in 
a  passionless  tone. 

"  Well  then,  we  shall  go  and  hide 
onrsc'Ives  in  the  renlote^t  e«irner  of 
Italv,  in  that  ea>tle  wliieli  vou  de- 
IcrilKHl  to  me  so  nften.** 

**  Oh,  thiit  U  little  U'tter  than  an 
eagle's  ni*st  pcrrhed  on  the  i<»t\v  .sum- 
mit (»f  a  roek." 

•*  \o  matter — bein-j  tiij^ether  we<'an 
be  h.i|>j»y  anM^hen*.* 

She  continued  t'tir  some  lime  longer 
to  sjR'ak  to  him  with  pit-Monate  inter- 
cut of  tl:eir  fiitnre  plans,  to  \»lii<li  he 
listi-Ui'd  with  .".n  iti:itt(Miti\e  ear.  appa- 
rently pr»MMM*upit il,  A"  he  wav,  with 
watrhintr  the  varieil  and  beautiful  i  x- 
|in-<>i«in  of  hrr  fMtiirr*. 

••  Ynu  arr  Ivautifid,  and  1  ad»»r«' 
you,"  be  at  length  abruptly  sM,  **  and 


I  can  talk  to  you,  or  think  of  nothing 
else  at  present." 

The  next  morning  Vanina  was  still 
sunV  in  a  deep  slumber,  when  Smo- 
ralilo  left  the  chamber,  the  squalor 
and  nudity  of  which  filled  him  with 
horror,  and  dcscen<led  into  the  little 
garilen,  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  white- 
thorns, whieh  lay  behind  the  house. 
The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  its  warm 
rays  were  already  kissing  from  the 
shining  leaves  the  drops  left  by  the 
storm  of  the  preceding  night ;  whilst 
the  brci'ze  that  accompanies  the  break 
of  day  shook  from  the  awakening 
flowers  their  moisture  and  fragrance. 
All  was  yet  silent  and  sleep-like, 
neither  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  nur 
the  song  of  tlie  reapers  having  yet  given 
animation  Ut  the  reiM»»ing  landscape. 
Yet  Don  Smeraldo  had  not  U^en  the 
only  early  riser ;  for  on  entering  the 
garden  be  saw  a  yr»ung  maiden  seated 
on  the  stone  bench  that  ran  alongside 
the  wall  of  the  house.  At  sight  of  her 
Smeraldo  was  struck  with  a  feeling  of 
admiration  and  desire,  stronger  than 
any  he  ha«l  before  exiHTienced.  She 
was  tall  for  her  a;jre,and  her  slender  and 
delicate  form  betokened  extreme  youth, 
thou><h  the  beauty  of  her  face  was 
already  i»erfeet.  Her  jmre  and  rt^gular 
features  wore  that  lofty  and  calm  ex- 
pression to  be  ftiund  in  some  of  the 
most  ^nli^lled  representations  of  the 
Virgin.  Her  hair,  which  rivalled  in 
gloss  and  hue  the  ni>rht-raven'««  wing, 
was  wreathed  round,  with  graceful  >iin- 
plicity,  a  head  ot'  the  niont  exquisite 
>hape ;  and  from  under  her  finely 
drawn  and  lightly-arched  brow.4  hcamed 
a  pair  of  humid  eyes,  whose  lamlK*nt 
Are,  half  shaded  by  their  long  and  silk- 
en la>hes,  gave  to  her  look  an  almowt 
an;;elic  serenitv  ;  uhiUt  around  the 
whole  of  this  divine  eounti'nani'c  ther« 
shone  us  if  an  halo  of  innocemre  and 
purity. 

Smerahb*  approached  with  so  noi.-*e- 
le«s  a  foi»tf:ili  that  the  maiden,  nho 
was  selecting  a  iNMiquet  from  amie 
wild  llower>  that  wire  spread  U)Km 
h<*r  lap,  pereeixeil  him  not.  Her  sim- 
ple but  neatly  Httimr  rolK>  of  blac'-c 
siT'.'e,  hi-r  sn'>w-wliite  mcUkerrhirf, 
init(|i>tly  contine<l  all  the  throat,  ib*- 
noted  her  not  to  he  a  ^'irl  of  Iti^^b  rank, 
and  VI  t  her  white  anddeiicatelv-formeil 
iittlf  hands  proveil  that  .-he  was  not 
tif  th«>iki'  who  live  by  llnir  lal'i»ur.  A 
light  travelling  cloak  and  a  hof»d  ('f 
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some  ordinary  stuff  together  with  a 
slender  walking  staff,  lay  beside  her  on 
the  bench. 

**  Beautiful  pilprira,  whence  come 
vou,  all  so  lone  and  so  lovelv?"  said 
Don  Sineraldo,  as  he  placed  himself 
before  her. 

The  niai<len  starting  up  with  alarm, 
replied  in  a  trembling  voice, "  Seigneur, 
I  am  not  alone,  nor  am  I  returning 
from  any  pilgrimage." 

**  True  enough.  I  see  you  have 
neither  (he  s<:allop  hat  nor  the  sandal 
shoon.  Are  you  going  much  farther, 
my  rharmin;;  child  ?" 

**  1  am  going  to  Avignon." 

"  Ah,  you  are  from  Avignon?  and 
what  fortunate  chance  has  led  you 
hither  ?" 

**  I  can^e  here  from  lie,  where  1  was 
to  see  one  of  mv  relations.  I  was 
overtaken  by  the  storm  la.st  night,  and 
obligrd  to  slop  here.  I  am  now  going 
to  continue  mv  journev.  The  Lord 
have  you  in  his  h<»ly  keeping,  seigneur !" 

She  was  about  moving  away,  when 
Smcraldo  stopped  her. 

"  One  moment — one  single  moment," 
he  sai<l,  **  I  wish  to  know  who  vou  are; 
will  vou  not  tell  me  vour  name?" 

**  I  am  called  Aleli,"  she  replied  ; 
at  the  same  time  reddening  with  fear 
and  Confusion. 

*•  Aleli  I  that  name  is  not  in  the 
Roman  calendar.  Who  gave  it  to  you, 
my  bright  angel  ?" 

"  It  is  the  name  of  a  {l<»wer,  in  the 
language  of  Spain,  in  which  country  I 
was  born." 

**  What  a  charming  t»mblem  !  It  is 
quite  natural  you  should  have  a  flower 
for  vour  patron-saint,   for  vour  coun- 

*  ■  • 

tenanee  i.<i  as  fresh  and  lilooming  as  the 
lovelii"»t  tlowers  of  the  sjiring." 

The  youthfid  maiden,  who  appeared 
in  no  way  affected  !»y  tliis  eiminutn- 
placc  compliment,  dropped  an  hundile 
conrtesv  to  Don  Suu-raldo,  ancl  was 
again  aiM»ut  to  move  away. 

"  Hot  vnii  do  nr)t  dei^n  to  answer 
me,"  be  s.iiil,  "^till  retaining  her.  **  Fur 
wliiMu  dn  you  take  me?  Have  I  the 
look  of  ;i  bir«d  troo|H'r,  or  adventurer, 
or  of  mil.  lit*  those  hungry  and  empty- 
ptickfted  » adi'ts  of  good  family,  who 
;in'  et»  rnally  on  the  road,  gt>ing  from 
<in»'  bouM*  to  another  i»f  their  richer 
rrlatii'ii**.  all  \«ho>e  u  or  Idly  im>ss4.>s- 
sitiii-.  enij^i-t  in  the  cloak  tiny  wiar, 
and  the  .•>\«nrd  that  liangs  at  their  hide, 
and  wlio-e  sole  trade  and  calling  i^  to 


tell  love  tales  to  all  the  young  girli 
they  chance  to  meet.  I  am,  howerer, 
another  guess-sort  of  personage ;  for 
I  am  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the 
Com  tat  Venaisin — I  am  Don  Smeraldo 
de  Garrett o,  nephew  of  the  vice-legate.'* 

'<  Dread  lord,"  exclaimed  the  maiden, 
struck  with  fear  and  surprise,  **  pardon 
me — 1  know  and  feel  how  much  I 
ought  to  respect  you." 

**  Well,  well,"  he  said,  interrupting 
her,  "sit  you  down  here  by  me.  Why 
do  you  tremble  ?  you  have  nothing  to 
fear,  my  Jovely  child.  What  objec- 
tion have  you  to  listen  to  me,  or  speak 
to  me  ?  For  my  part  I  should  wil- 
lingly poas  the  remainder  of  my  life  in 
so  delightful  a  conversation." 

With  fear  and  trembling  the  young 
girl  sat  down,  at  some  distance  from 
Don  Smeraldo,  who  after  gloating 
upon  her  in  silence  for  some  time,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  You  are  l)eautiful,  divinely  beau- 
tiful, and  I  love  you,  Aleli ;  ay,  love 
you  with  all  my  heart.** 

**  Oh,  you  cannot  be  in  earnest,  my 
lord,*'  she  replied. 

"  Upon  the  honour  of  a  noble,  I 
swear  to  you,  that  what  I  say  is  true.*' 

''  But  you  do  not  know  me  1"  she 
replied,  in  great  astonishment. 

"Know  you  I — oh,  well  do  I  know 
vou,  and  have  been  long  seeking  after 
Vou." 

■r 

"  That  is  impossible !"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Impossible !  Why  should  it  be 
so  ?  I  first  saw  you  in  the  street,  and 
afterwards  rei>eatedly  at  church." 

The  maiden  smiled,  and  shook  her 
head,  like  one  who  would  intimate,— 
I  have  now  caught  you  in  a  most  ab- 
surd and  impossible  story. 

"  Yes,*'  resumed  Giovani,  in  a  still 
more  animated  t(me,  "  I  love  you ;  and 
I  shall  see  you  again,  and  prove  it  to 
you ;  for  I  swear  that  from  this 
moment  I  shall  watch  your  every 
step !' 

At  these  words  he  attempted  to 
seize  the  hands  of  the  maiden,  which 
she  kept  modestly  crossed  upon  her 
l>osom,  on  seeing  which  she  rose  up, 
her  large  gozcdle-like  eyes  filled  with 
an  indescriboldc  expression  of  offended 
mcNksty  and  disdain. 

Smeraldo  saw  with  delight,  in  this 
exprcNsion,  a  proof  that  ho  was  the 
firbt  man  that  had  ever  dared  to  ad- 
dress her  in  the  language  of  le^e*  •"d 
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hb  pttiion  Mquired  accunulated  in- 
tflDNtT  from  th«  conviction. 

^MT  lord/'  said  the  joung  girl, 
after  a  moment's  pauM*,  '*it  is  growing 
late:  again  I  beseech  God  to  guard 
joVf— f  must  depart — jou  see  they 
are  waiting  for  me."  And  as  she 
spoke  the  pointed  to  the  garden-gate, 
at  which  stood  an  old  serving-inan, 
holding  by  the  bridle  a  large  and  well- 
shaped  ass,  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
witn  a  shining  blacic  mane ;  near  it 
also  stood  a  comely  and  rubuMt  hand- 
maiden. 

Smcraldo  put  on  a  suppliant  air, — 
"  Reject  me  not,"  he  said  in  a  soft  and 
impassioned  voice  ;  **  behold  me  hura- 
Med  and  submissive  to  your  slighte^t 
wish :  for  I  would  give  my  life  here, 
and  mv  salvation  hereafter,  to  be 
loved  by  you. 

As  he  uttered  these  wordu,  the  pale 
countenance  of  Vaniiia  a])]>eare<!  at 
the  bars  of  the  window,  over  the  stone 
bench,  and  in  a  voice  of  agony  she 
crried,  "  Oh  what  base  treacherv,  Don 
Smeraldo!' 

Ho  raised  up  his  head,  a.<itounded 
lor  the  moment,  and  the  maiden  pro- 
fitting  of  the  occasion,  tied  with  the 
r^idity  of  a  bird  escaped  from  its 
cage.  Vanina  remained],  her  face 
pressed  against  the  bars,  and  her  eyes 
fixed  on  SmeraMo.  Neither  spoke  ; 
but  there  was  between  these  two  l»e- 
ings  thus  suddenly  and  violently  sepa- 
rated, a  communieation  of  intelligeniH* 
more  rapid  than  language  eould  vxtn- 
Tey.  Vanina,  with  a  single  hxik,  >aw 
to  the  bottom  of  Smeraldo's  heart,  and 
with  the  solemn  resoluti<m  of  a  high- 
souled,  though  fallen  noble  lady,  \iho 
felt  that  a  mortal  wound  had   )k^\\ 

K'ven  to  her  goo<i  fame,  her  hmiour, 
T  pride,  and  her  l«»ve,  she  wave<l  her 
hana,  and  with  a  l(M)k,  in  whieh  wi>re 
blended  reproach,  tenderness,  and  the 
anguish  of  an  eternal  farewell,  di^- 
appeared  fVom  the  window. 

Smeraldo  shrugged  his  shouKlers, 
hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then 
walked  to  the  stable  and  had  hin  horse 
saddled.  A  few  minutes  aAerwards 
he  was  cantering  along  the  road  to 
Avignon. 

lie  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when 
the  Marquis  de  Donis  arrivtnl  at  the 
little  inn,  followed  bv  his  old  servitor 
and  the  duenna.  Tfic  old  noble  had 
ffirded  on  the  good  sword  he  had  worn 
m  the  principal  wars  of  Italv ;  his 
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long  and  thick  grey  moastachio8»  his 
lofty  and  erect  stature  gave  him,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  a  determined 
and  venerable  appearance.  His  vigo- 
rous old  age  seemed  still  capable  of 
striving,  and  not  disadvantageously, 
with  the  effeminate  and  enfeebled 
youth  of  Smeraldo  de  Carretto.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  prece<ling  night  he 
had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  raviidier  of 
his  wife,  and  a  fortunate  chance  hail 
led  him  into  the  right  path." 

"  Gossip,"  said  the  auenna,  address- 
ing the  hostess,  '*  yuu  probably  might 
tell  us  if  you  saw  a  young  man,  on 
horseliack,  dressinl  in  a  green  embroi- 
dered  vest,  with  a  lady  iH'hind  him, 
pass  this  way  ?" 

The  hostess,  afivancing  from  the 
door-way,  replied  in  a  confidential 
tone,  <*  The  young  man  8top|>cd  the 
night  here,  but  has  just  rode  away, 
after  paving  his  bill, — a  proof  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  return.  The  ladj 
is  above  stairs." 

*'  Holy  Virgin,  protect  us !"  cried 
the  duenna.  **  (an  he  have  already 
deserted  her !  why  it  was  not  worth 
while  carrying  her  away,  if  such  were 
his  intention." 

The  Marquis  de  Donis  dismounted, 
and  telling  his  old  servitor  and  the 
duenna  to  wait  for  him,  he  went  up 
alone  to  the  chamWr  where  his  wife 
was.  Vanina  was  (m  her  knees,  her 
forehead  resting  on  the  st<K)l,  Iht 
arms  hanging  listlessly  bv  her  side, 
and  her  dishevelleil  hair  falling  in  dis- 
order upon  the  floor.  She  l(M>keil  the 
very  picture  of  despair  and  terror,  or 
like  a  condemned  {lerson,  awaiting  the 
bliiw  of  the  extH-utioner's  axe.  The 
unfortunate  ladv  had  fallen,  fn»m 
weakiu*ss,  when  she  saw  Don  Sme- 
raldo depart.  She  wept  not,  but  her 
lips  quivered,  without  giving  utter- 
ance to  any  articulate  sound  ;  she  was 
evidently  praying  in  her  heart  to  G<m], 
the  only  hope  and  refuge  she  had  in 
this,  her  dire  distress.  The  marquis 
looked  at  her  ft)r  a  moment,  with  a 
fixed  eve,  and  then  said,  '*  Vanina !" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  smo- 
thered and  agonizing  cry  burst  from 
her  lips,  and  she  fell  on  her  face,  re- 
main in^r  with  scarcely  sense  or  motion 
at  the  feet  of  her  husband. 

The  Marcpiis  de  Donis  sinterely 
loved  his  wife,  and,  by  character,  was 
callable  of  great  tenderness  and  gene- 
rositv.     The  state  in  which  he  mw 
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tho  vouthful  lartncr  of  liis  choice, 
fille-'f  liitn  with  gnet'  aod  uUy,  an4 
chHseJ  awHv  any  lingering  feeling  of 
wnith  tVoiu  ht8  heart. 

**  Vnuiiia/'  he  ttaiU  luilJlv,  '*  come« 
ai'ise ! 

She  obf^YcJy  and  there  was  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  Jurinij:  which  the  mar- 
quis i»eenied  to  be  deliberating  upon 
what  lie  was  to  do.  His  wretched 
wife  awaited  her  sentence  with  all  the 
s:id  vet  fearful  calinm.>ss  of  a  soul 
|>lun«;ed  in  the  deepest  ab^ss  of  de- 
a]>air. 

*'  Vanina,"  said  the  marquis,  "you 
have  grievously  offended  me,  and  i 
have  a  right  to  do  justice  on  you ; 
but  I  am  probably  already  sufticiently 
avenged.  Your  base  and  heartless 
lover  has  abandoned  you.  I  ought  to 
have  killed  him  last  night ;  and  I 
.should  have  done  so,  did  I  nut  fear 
the  dishonour  it  would  have  entailed 
u^>\\  you  ill  the  public  estimation,  and 
hatl  1  not  too  generous  a  disposition 
to  sl:iy  my  enemy  whilst  under  my 
roof,  and  without  defence  ;  I  there- 
fore sufl'ered  him  to  depart.  ])ut  to- 
day I  bought  him,  to  prov4»ke  him  to 
a  mortal  combat,  in  which  eitiier  om; 
or  tlie  other  must  have  fallen.  I  have 
succeeded,  however,  iu  finding  only 
you." 

'*  Mv  h>rd,  mv  futc  is  in  vour 
hands,"  slie  replied,  in  a  dyii>g  voice, 
"pronounce  it,  and  I  {-hall  submit  to 
my  punishment  without  a  murmur 
against  its  justice." 

The  mar<juis  was  conipLetely  soothod 
bv  this  subinis&ion. 

**  I  leave  you  the  mialritw  of  your 
dentinv,"  h«'  said  ;  "  whither  do  vou 
wish  to  gf»  ?" 

*'  To  a  <^>iivent,  my  lord,  and  into 
one  of  the  |NMirejt  and  most  rigid 
order ;  fur  no  privations,  watchings, 
and  macerations  ca4i  appear  to  me  too 
great  to  rtHitt'in  ms  heavy  sin>.  'J*he 
remainder  ot*  mv  life  slmll    lie   con- 


sumed in  peoitcocci  and  inaybAp,  oa 
my  deathbed  I  may  xiot.  in  ▼ain  out  far 
your  pardon,  and  entertain  aome  bojio 
of  mercv  fnmi  mv  God." 

'*  I  already  pardon  you,  Vania«»*' 
the  marquis  replied ;  "  you  will  return 
with  me  to  our  common  home." 

"  My  lord,**  she  cried,  bursting:  into 
tears,  "  may  you  be  for  ever  bieised 
for  such  unequalled  mercy  and  good- 
ness ;  bat,  dishonoured  as  I  am,  how 
shall  I  again  a{>pear  iu  tho  world? 
No !  no !  I  must  seek  to  liide  me  in 
some  solitary  spot,  where  I  may  be 
entirely  forgotten  by  the  world.*' 

"  The  world  shall  remain  ignorant 
of  all  thif,"  the  marquis  replied. 
"  We  shall  return  t(»gether  to  Avig- 
non ;  1  shall  give  out  that  it  was  bj 
mv  orders  you  came  forward  Co 
mi'ct  me ;  and  if  some  sliould  doubt 
this  assertion,  at  least  none  will  dare 
to  tell  you  so.  It  may  be  that  the 
dishonom'able  vanity  of  that  craven 
cavalier  may  spi'ead  evil  reports,  bat 
the  world  will  pay  but  little  attention 
to  them  on  seeing  that  I  disbelieve 
them.  Besides,  we  shail  live  iu  auch 
a  manner  as  to  convince  tlie  world  of 
our  good  understanding  and  domcHtic 
aifectif)n.  My  intention  is,  that 
henceforward  you  shall  wear  the  moat 
precious  jewels,  and  most  costly 
clothes :  I  shall  give  a  succession  of 
fetes,  of  which  you  slmll  be  the 
brightest  ornament.  Come,  Vanina» 
come !" 

Vanina,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  kissed 
his  houds.  From  this  he  might  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  generosity 
of  his  conduct  had  consoled  her,  and 
restonnl  her  self-content ;  but  he  was 
mistaken,  f«»r  Vanina  returned  into 
S(K.'iety  with  a  heart  irrecoverably 
wounded,  and  dead  to  all  hope  of 
Imppiuess.  Her  most  fervent  and 
secret  wish  was,  to  lead  a  life  of  peni« 
tence  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister. 


(IIAPTFR   III, 


Ai:<*ii  a  f«>rt night  vSlvr  the  event h 
:iliu\i'  dt'crllifd,  Sm«  raltli>  w:is  pre- 
Milt  oiii'  lairht  at  the  coueber  of  his 
nmlc,  tht-  \ii'e-hgale,  which  \%ttJk 
plai*«>  in  a  xitst  chamU'r,  fitted  up  like 
a  c}><qM-l,  ami  which  wa»  lighlefl  up  by 
;relalHK•le^t  beaj'ing  nuuMTous  wax 
ta}>cTsy  the  gliac  of  wiiich  wafr  ^ftuiul 


by  an  intiTveiung  medium  of  golden- 
coloured  g.iu/.e.  The  almoner,  on  his 
luMHs,  ui'ar  the  bcil-side,  recited,  in  a 
suUluetl  and  monotonous  voice,  the 
daily  offi(*ef,  or  prayers,  in^spcnsablo 
to  be  said  or  joiiR*d  in  by  tlioso  be- 
luiiging  to  any  rc4igious  ordrrs  of  tlus 
Buuuui  Catholic  cbircfa,  but  *'    rl»w*h 
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the  vice-lcffate  a|>pcarcd  to  pay  a  some- 
what careU*AS  attiMitioa.  Smeraldoy 
itaadiDg  before  a  Venetian  mirror, 
not  larger  than  the  hand,  but  set  in  a 
frame  of  tlie  most  exquisite  marque- 
try, was  occupied  in  coiiipletiiig  the 
arrangement  of  his  dre^is,  and  iixing 
in  hi«  right  eur  a  pendant  formed  of  a 
aingle  emerald  of  inestimable  value. 

"  Smcraldoy*'  said  the  vice-legate, 
aAer  glancing  at  the  splendid  dreMt  of 
his  nej)hew,  *'  where  are  you  going  to 
pass  the  evening  ?" 

"  To  a  place  where  I  should  be  ex- 
cessively annoyed  not  to  a])pear  to  ad- 
vantage." 

**  Is  the  company  to  l)e  numerous  ?" 

**  Not  a  soul,  i  hope,  except  the 
person  I  expect  to  see." 

After  a  pau3e  the  vice-legate  said, 
in  haJf-serious  half-jesting  tone  :-— 
''  Smeraldo,  beware  or  one  of  those 
day!*,  or  rather  nights,  some  mischief 
will  happen  to  you.  You  are  not 
going  alone  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly  alone,  uncle." 

<*  Some  grand  intrigue,"  nmrnmred 
old  Carretto.  "  When  one  is  young, 
handsome,  and  a  favourite  of  the  la- 
dies, tliis  happens  every  day  ;  but 
when  one  is  old,** — he  finished  the 
phrase  nith  a  sigh,  and  then  turning 
to  his  iiephew,  said,  **  Come  here, 
Smeraldo,  l  want  to  spi'ak  to  you." 

Smeraldo  took  a  seat  bv  his  uncle  s 
bed-side,  the  valet  retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  chamber,  but  the  almoner 
still  continued  the  ri^ital  of  the  usual 
prayers. 

''  Smeraldo,"  said  the  vice-legate, 
in  a  low  voice,  *'  these  nocturnal  visits 
of  yours  begin  to  alarm  me  not  a 
little.  Into  what  part  of  the  city  are 
YOU  going  :  is  it  to  the  |>alace  of  the 
Marquis  de  Donis  ?" 

<*  Ah  the  fair-haired  Vauina  I  Of 
her  1  have  seen  nothing  fur  the  last 
fifteen  days.  The  present  object  of 
iiiy  vows  is  a  fair  4»ne,  with  eyes  black 
as  the  darkest  night,  and  long,  undu- 
lating locks,  near  which  ebony  must 
appear  pale." 

"  And  lias  this  fiaragon  no  name  ?** 

*'  The  fact  is,"  replied  Smeraldo, 
'*  that  1  myself  am,  as  yet,  ignorant  of 
It. 

*'  But  if  I  should  guess  it  ?" 

The  nephew  shook  Ids  head  and 
smiled. 

"  Let  us  bi'e  :  i>  the  liwly  n<»bie  ?" 

''  Noble  I"     exclaimed     Smeraldo. 


"  Be  assured  that  there  if  no  laiBiij 
in  France  or  Italy  that  can  boart  a 
descent  from  a  more  ancieol  race." 

'^  Oh,  she  is  one  of  those  nobl«» 
who  date  their  parchment  titles  frou 
the  deluge  ;  but  there  are  so  many  of 
them  that  I  am  puzzled  how  to  choose. 
Does  this  high  and  mighty  dame  inha- 
bit a  palace  ?" 

''  I  have  not  yet  seen  her  resideacet!* 
replied  Smeraldo,  laughing  ;  "  but  to 
secure  admission  to  it,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  gain  over  the  warden  that 
keeps  watch  at  her  gate." 

*'  A  warden !  She  must,  then,  be  a 
princess  of  the  blood,  or  at  least  the 
wife  of  one  of  those  sovereign  seig- 
neurs who  have  a  right  to  coin  money 
within  their  domams.  There  are* 
however,  but  few  of  those  in  France 
since  the  time  of  Louis  the  Eleventh* 
of  blessed  memorv.  You  have  lost 
your  wits,  nephew.  But  be  prudent* 
anil  keep  a  good  look-out  on  your 
going  and  coming.  Have  you  all  that 
is  requisite  ?" 

Smeraldo  pointed  to  a  poignard, 
stuck  in  his  belt,  and  struck  his  liaiid 
on  a  well-filled  purse,  concealed  in  the 
folds  of  his  dress. 

'<  All  right,"  continued  the  vice- 
l(»?ate,  at  the  same  time  tapping  his 
nephew  on  the  shoulder ;  "  go,  and 
God  watch  over  you,  my  child." 

Then,  following  him  with  a  Mtisficd 
look,  as  he  quitted  the  chamber  he 
said  to  himself,  <<  He  is  my  true  blood 
— my  own  child — the  living  image  of 
what  I  was  in  my  youth.  1  have  no 
longer  any  joy  but  in  him:  every 
thing  eUu  wearies  and  disgusts  me." 
And  taking  up  a  mirror,  he  glanced 
at  the  reflection  of  his  yellow,  wither- 
ed features,  and  thinly  scattered  grey 
luiirs,  and  ailded  with  a  profound 
sigh  :  "  To  tins  complexion,  then,  we 
must  come  at  last — even  he,  like  me* 
will  be  thus  one  day  or  other." 

The  bells  of  Notre  Dame  de  Donia 
had  already  chimed  midnight,  when 
Smeraldo  issued  from  the  vice-legatees 
palace,  enveloped  in  a  light  cloak,  and 
with  his  jewelled  cap  drawn  dowa 
over  his  eyes.  The  night  was  dark* 
and  at  that  late  hour  not  a  sound  roae 
from  tlie  reposing  city.  A  faint  and 
distant  ray  of  li^t  was,  at  times*  aeen 
struggling  through  the  thick  and 
darkened  air,  and  which  proceeded 
from  the  high  and  narrow  celb  of  Che 
watchers,  or  ringers*  in  the  belfiriea  of 
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the  churches.  The  streets  were  ut- 
terly deserted,  and  it  was  a  task  of  no 
little  difficulty  to  tread  aright  the 
tortuous  and  gloomy  windings  of  the 
more  remote  and  less  known  part  of 
the  city  to  which,  however,  Snieraldo 
directed  his  course,  with  a  rapid  and 
unhesitating  step.  He  at  length  stop- 
])cd  at  a  lofty  and  cumbrous  gate, 
studded  with  iron  knobs,  which  closed 
the  entrance  to  a  dark,  narrow,  un- 
paved,  filthy  street,  or  rather  lane. 
On  a  slight  knock  being  given  by 
SuieraMu,  a  small  wicket  was  noise- 
lessly o])cncd,  and  shut  as  cautiously, 
the  moment  he  passed  through  it. 

'*  Here  1  am  in  the  Jewry,  <»r  He- 
brow  kennrU  at  last,"  he  i'xclaimed, 
looking  around  him,  without  being 
able  to  &re  any  thing.  "  What  in- 
fernal darkness !  Why  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  here  one's 
mistress  from  an  oM,  shaven  monk,  or 
foul-bear<h'il  Israelite.  You  must 
lead  me,  like  a  blind  man,  Lawrence." 

♦*  Fair  sfigneur,"  sai<l  the  warden, 
"  here  1  am.  I  have  execute<l  punc- 
tually your  orders.  The  ladder  is  set 
ritfbt  under  the  little  window.  Hut, 
in  the  name  of  ail  the  saints,  seigneur, 
think  well  of  what  \ou  are  about  do- 
injr.  For  twenty  years  I  have  closed, 
every  evening,  at  the  tolling  of  the 
curfew,  this  gate,  and  oj)ene(l  it  every 
morning  at  the  first  bell  f<»r  the  An- 
^fhif,  I  must  therefore  know  right 
well  the  rac<'  of  Abraham,  and  never 
yet,  to  my  knowle«lge,  did  a  .Jewess 
give  a  reutlezvous  to  a  Christian  with- 
out some  wieke<l  intenti«)ii." 

"  To  the  devil  with  your  wise  pre- 
cautions I"  cried  Smeraldo  ;  *•  if  she 
liad  given  me  a  meeting  1  sh<»ul<l  not 
Ik*  thus  reduced  to  escalade  her  cham- 
Ikt, — she  would  have  o]M*ned  the  door 
to  me.     Now,  show  me  the  house'.' 

The  warden  obev<H|.      At   the  fur- 

■ 

tbcr  end  <»f  the  narrow  street  sto<»d  a 
house  of  mean  appearance,  in  the 
frniit  of  which  H«'re  several  small 
XI  indow  ^,  plaecd  at  irr<*guldr  distances. 
I'nder  one  of  the  uppermost  of  these, 
and  wbieb  \»a«i  without  bars,  such  not 
bfing  inok«'d  u|H»n  as  n4'e<*ssarv,  from 
itx  ;.'rear  luifrbt,  was  set  a  kulder, 
which  SiiirraMo  bigan  mounting  ra- 
j.idiy,  tli<>iiL:li  nut  witbtiut  a  certain 
uuea>\  feeling,  ><«  iio\c]  arhl  ntrange 
was  the  .situation  in  which  lie  found 
bini>elt'.  Tor  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  wa.<^  al>out  to  ci>mmit  an    act  of 


brutal  and  unmanly  Tiolence.  Hi- 
therto the  obstacles  opposed  to  bhn 
had  been  overcome  by  other  means ; 
and  in  no  case  had  an  inexorable  re- 
sistance forced  him  to  play  so  vile  and 
degraded  a  part.  It  was  not  that  he 
had  any  scruples  of  delicacy ;  the 
honour  of  a  woman,  and  particularly 
of  a  Jewess,  wfts  for  him  of  the  slight- 
est, or  rather,  no  consideration  ;  but 
he  felt  vexed  and  deeply  humiliated  at 
having  failed  in  his  attempts  at  seduc- 
tion, and  in  being  obliged  to  act  the 
part  of  a  buccaneer,  or  a  bandit,  to 
accomplish  his  object. 

Smeraldo  entered  unhesitatingly 
through  the  little  window,  and  alight- 
ed upfm  a  winding  staircase,  which  he 
descended  with  the  stealthy  pace  of  a 
wolf.  He  had  well  calculated  the 
chances  of  his  undertaking ;  and  as 
he  knew  that  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
all  the  members  of  that  Jewish  family 
were  afsembled  in  the  garden,  to  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  he 
fearlessly  proceeded  to  examine  the 
house.  After  having  groped  his  way 
through  several  apartments,  he  en- 
tered a  chamber,  the  dwir-way  of 
which  was  masked  by  a  heavy  silk 
curtain.  A  faint  and  uncertain  light, 
that  made  its  way  through  the  ten- 
drils of  the  creeping  plants  that  g^w 
a1>out  the  window,  served  to  render 
objects  partially  visible.  The  floor, 
which  was  covered  with  a  soft  and 
silk-like  matting,  received  noiselessly 
the  footsteps  of  Don  Smeraldo.  A 
delicate  perfume  of  sandal-wood  float- 
ed on  the  air,  and  mingled  with  the 
breath  of  flowers  from  the  plants  and 
odoriferous  shrubs  that  partly  filled  the 
balcony,  over  which  hung,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  Spain,  a  parti-co- 
loured blind,  or  Hlanting  curtain :  on 
the  seats  lay  various  articles  of  female 
dress,  and  in  one  corner  glistened  a 
small  and  fancifully-framed  mirror. 

The  sound  of  voices,  united  in  a 
solemn  chaunt,  w  hich  rose  from  below, 
an<l  the  reddish  light  of  torches, 
which  flickered  through  the  jessamine 
branches  that  grew  a1>out  the  balcony, 
attracted  him  to  htep  out  on  it,  and, 
(»n  looking  down  from  it,  every  other 
feeling  wax  for  a  moment  forgotten  in 
surpris«>  and  admiration.  Along  the 
inner  walls  of  this  house,  whose  front 
towards  the  street  eihihited  a  squalid, 
d  bcoloured,  and  dilapidated  a.spect, 
ran  a  tastefully  laid-out  gf^«>-"  •'«» 
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ed  with  pomegranate-trees,  and  others 
indigenous  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Id  the  middle  of  a  marble  terrace 
■parkled  a  fountain,  surrounded  bv  a 
partmre  of  rare  and  exotic  jilnnts  and 
flowers:  in  a  wordy  it  strongljr  re- 
minded Smeraldo  of  the  entrance  to 
one  of  those  Arabian  imlaccsy  sonic 
magnificent  ruins  of  winch  still  adorn 
the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  For 
the  celebration  of  the  fcitnt  of  the 
Tabernacles  a  bower  of  living 
branches  had  been  constructed  upon 
the  terrace^  and  under  this  verdint 
canopy  was  placed  a  tahle,  covi*re<l 
with  a  snow-white  cluth,  and  bearing 
numerous  vases,  cup-s  and  other  ves- 
sels of  the  purest  and  most  curiouslv- 
cut  crvsta)>  and  f)f  the  most  rich  I  v- 
iH'ulptured  silver  and  gold,  from  which 
the  light  of  the  torches  was  ri-H(H.*ted 
hack  in  daxzling  brilliancy.  Never 
had  Don  Smerafdo  seen,  even  in  the 
vice-legate's  palace,  a  more  rare  or 
precious  displav  of  the  goMbuiitirs 
art. 

Near  the  table  stood  the  Jew,  Ben- 
Jacob,  reading  aloud  in  Hebrew  the 
prayers  peculiar  to  this  su!euuiity.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  u  palm-branch, 
the  ftvmbol  of  the  east,  the  native 
country  of  his  people,  niid  the  cra<11e 
of  his  religion.  His  daughter,  and  a 
young  man  wearing  the  dress  of  the 
Jews  of  Armenia,  i«to<id  beside  Itiui. 
At  the  other  end  of  tiie  table  >ta()d, 
in  a  reverential  attitude,  an  «dd  grey- 
headed serving-man,  a.i«l  the  female 
servants  of  the  familv.  Don  Smeraldo 
was  not  a  little  ^urp^i^.•d  at  si'eing 
the  young  girl,  wlnmi  he  had  met  in 
the  streets  of  Axignon  poorly  cl;ul, 
and  wearing  the  veliuu  e.i|i.  tli.'  dis- 
tinctive article  of  tlres>  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  wear,  now  covire«l  with 
jewels  and  preeiou>  ."ttMi^-s,  t'.iat  lal^^dit 
hare  exeited  the  envy  uf  a  |)rinei  .*  .*'. 
The  loftv  stature  and  laNtiTii  eliurue- 
ter  of  Aleli'it  l)eautv,  was  >.in  tt»  ilie 
greates>t  advatitagi*  in  tli«'se  fe>tal 
robes,  whieh,  borderrd  with  dreji  gold- 
fringe,  fell  in  a.nple  foliU  to  lier  t'ert, 
of  |*erfi*ct  symnutry,  but  half  con- 
cealed in  little  endu-ojib  n  d  oriental 
slippers. 

Smeral«1(»  sat  tlown  in  the  bale«invy 
and,  cone4>alin:;  hi?  fare  from  view  bi- 
hind  a  branch  of  je«<tamine,  beeaine 
all  eyes  and  ears  fur  what  was  pa.^)ing 
beneath  him.  TheJe^Kish  family  f.ar- 
took  of  the   h(dy  re|»ast   in   silence ; 


and  standing  up  after  Which,  tht  ser- 
vants hastened  to  lay  on  the  marble 
pavement  of  the  terrace  some  silken 
cushions,  upon  which  Ben-Jacob  seated 
himself  between  his  daughter  and  the 
young  Armenian  Jew.  The  waters  of 
the  fountain  rippliMl  by  in  gentle  mur- 
nmrs,  the  torches  placed  behind  the 
neighbouring  shrubs,  she<i  a  sulxlued 
and  mellow  light  around,  whilst  the 
delicious  breath  of  the  lemon  trees  in 
flower,  filled  the  air  with  almost  over- 

i>owering  fragrance.  The  whole  scene 
ooked  like  a  realization  of  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  descriptions  in  The 
Arabian  Slights.  Hen- Jacob  himself 
was  moved  by  its  beauty ;  for  after 
casting  a  regretful  look  around  him, 
he  sai(l  with  a  sigh — *'  This  is  the  last 
time  we  shall  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
the  Tabernaeles  in  this  quiet  and 
lovely  spot.  Wc  must,  alas !  strike 
our  tents  once  more,  and  seek  for  a 
refuge  in  other  lands.  Ah,  cursed  be 
the  day  in  which  that  sacrilegious 
Nazarenc  set  his  uidiolv  e)es  up<Mi  my 
child!' 

Aleli,  interrupting  him,  saitL  "  but, 
father,  we  may  return  to  Spain  ;  I 
have  often  heard  you  regret  your 
residence  in  (irenada,  where  I  was 
iKirn." 

"  May  the  God  of  Abrah.am  pro- 
tect us,  mv  beloved  child.  There  also 
every  thing  is  chan^eii  for  the  worse. 
Under  the  mild  and  enlightened  domi- 
nion of  the  .Mo(»rish  kings  we  lived 
hvi*  an<l  res;ieete<i  in  the  l»eautiful 
citv  of  (ireiiada  ;  but  the  Catholic 
nionarehs  ha\e  s'.noe  plante*!  the  cross 
U|N>n  it<  white  and  lofty  towers ;  and 
that  em  Mem  h:ts  hi>C(»ine  the  signal  of 
perseeiition  to  our  ill-tated  race.  Wo 
mii^t  waid«T  farther  for  a  refuge. 
*>  Simon,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
young  Hebrew,  •*  when  1  made  you 
roiiu-  tVnm  suili  a  di>tanee  to  give 
vnu  mv  daughter,  I  tVlt  a^^ureil  that 
we  migiit  pass  the  remaiiidfr  of  our 
li\es  ill  peace  hiTi'.  Hut  (mm]  ordains 
tliat  wr  again  ginl  up  our  loiii'?,  n»- 
sume  our  wayfaring  staff,  and  return 
with  tlue  to  tliv  ia:i>l — hi>  will  then  Ik* 
d«me  I" 

••  l\ither,"  ti.e  young  man  repliwl, 
"  Israel  has  no  enuntrv,  whv  then 
>liould  vnii  reirret  going  hence  ?" 

Tlu  old  Jew  shook  his  head—"  Mj 
son,"  he  said,  *'  this  is  a  good  country 
for  the  people  of  our  imtitm  ;  and  I 
have    gathered    t<»gethcr  here    more 
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r:;hp-»thaii  the  QuPehof  Shi'ba  hronpht 
to  Solomon.  The  people  are  not  ill- 
incliiiCil  towariis  us,  and  have  bct»n 
Icmjr  accustomed  to  the  sijrht  of  our 
yellow  caps.  With  a  little  prudent 
circumspection,  it  i.s  easy  to  a\oid  mis- 
chief at  their  hands.  Then  the  nobles 
have  always  need  of  us  ;  thoii;jfli  they 
luivf  brojid  l.-nids,  thev  cannot  sell 
thi-m  ;  and  if  they  want  monry,  they 
iiiUht  melt  down  their  jlate,  after 
liaving*  pled^%*d  it  to  us  ;  and  all  these 
littlu  affairs  are  sure  to  j)ass  through 
our  hands.  Some  ruin  themselves  in 
making  a  splendid  fijnire  in  the  wars  ; 
for  which  purpose  we  procure  them 
armour  from  Italv,  and  Arabian 
chargers  from  Spain.  C)thers  cannot 
live  without  the  richest  perfumes,  and 
the  most  costly  stuffs,  which  we  get 
them  from  the  far  east.  Hv  this 
means  I  have  seen  the  revenues  of 
many  an  extensive  barony  pass  into 
my  cofftTs.  As  we  are  \\\m\\  this  sub- 
j«'et,  I  >hall  give  thee  one  jiiece  of  ad- 
vice fur  thv  guidance:  If  vou  wish  to 
<lo  .;ure  business,  never  lend  to  one 
who  is  all-i»o\verful,  no  matter  what 
advantage  he  may  ofier.  Though  the 
vice- legate  slnmld  offer  to  pledge  me 
bis  palace  for  a  miserable  sum  of  a 
lumdre<l  fliirins,  I  should  answer  that 
I  ha<l  no  monev." 

Old  Juilas,  said  Smeraldo  to  him- 
self, to-m<irro\v  I  shall  ask  a  thousand 
from  thee,  and  thou  sbalt  find  them 
without  delav  ! 

Hen-.Tacob  went  on  further  to  ex- 
plain his  coinmeH'ial  and  financial 
theories  for  the  benefit  of  his  future 
snn-in-law,  with  all  the  wily  sagacity 
]H.'euliar  to  the  ]>eople  of  his  nation. 
lie  was  one  of  the  true  sons  of  Israel, 
sueli  as  perseeutiiin  had  made  them, 
rapaeious,  vimlictive,  mistrustful,  an<I 
bumble*  evt  n  to  M-rvility,  in  their  in- 
tt  re<jur>e  with  Christians  ;  but  yet 
tliiN  lunvr  habit  of  sulimis^ion  had  not 
<]iiflled  e\ery  etiergy  of  bi>  mind  ;  his 
attachment  tn  the  faith  and  cere- 
m'inn>  nf  lii^  religion  was  suflieiently 
ardent  and  d«ep  to  reroneile  him  even 
ti»  martyr«biiii  ;  and,  though  a  pas- 
yii.iiair  inbm  r  of  wealth,  he  lieMtated 
n<it  !«»  -a»riti«'e  a  part  of  bis  present 
ri»ln».  ami  future  pr(»*«peets  in  ordir 
to  >a\e  the  honour  of  liis  child,  aiiil 
1>v  rimo>inir  to  vouic  di'^tant  land, 
secure  In  r  for  ever  frum  the  pur»uit 
of  I)i>n  Smerald«i. 

J 'or  a  l"iiL'  time  back  the  lovelv 


Aleli  bad  been  betrothed  to  Simon,  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  the  young  man 
had  quitted  Armenia,  where  Lis  fa- 
mily carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce, to  come  and  join  his  fotrn^ 
spouse.  He  had  arrived  only  two 
days  previously  in  Avignon,  and  he 
heard  with  delight  the  prospect  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country  in  com- 
pany with  his  beautiful  bride.  Whilst 
apparently  listening  to  the  wise  saws 
and  instructive  instances  of  the  old 
Jew,  his  looks  and  attention  were 
sjtlely  fixed  upon  Aleli,  who  ])en»ivo, 
her  hea<l  leaning  on  her  hand,  allowed 
lier  lustrous  <'ves  to  follow  uncon- 
sciously  the  flight  of  the  night  moths, 
whose  large  and  tiger-spotted  wings 
fluttered  about  the  flame  of  the 
torches.  She  was  still  a  proud  and 
timid  child,  who  understocnl  not  the 
passion  she  inspired,  and  whose  heart 
as  yet  palpitated  not  at  the  lo(»k  or 
accents  of  love. 

Smerablo  beheld  this  scene  with 
mingled  feelings  («f  rage  and  jealousy. 
The  night  was  wearing  fast  away,  and 
he  feared  the  opportunity  he  sought 
miglkt  never  c»ccur;  no  other  inqui- 
etude was  produced  in  him  by  his 
strange  and  dangerous  situation. 

At  length  the  fjimily  retired ;  the 
torches  were  suddenly  extinguished, 
nn<l  one  aAer  an<ither  the  heavy  doors 
of  the  hou.'e  were  closed  and  barred. 
Smeraldo,  though  possessed  of  a^^n^- 
froid  an<l  audacity  more  than  ordinary, 
could  not  restrain  the  Iteating  of  his 
heart  on  hearing  footsteps  approach 
the  chandKT.  Pbicing  himself  in  a 
corner  of  the  balconv,  where  he  could 
not  Ik*  seen  from  the  chamber,  he  re- 
mained motionless  as  a  statue,  holding 
his  breath,  and  with  his  hand  upon 
the  hilt  of  his  poignard.  Aleli  en- 
tered the  room  ;  he  heard  her  tell  her 
handmaidens  to  light  the  lamp,  and 
leave  her  alone.  After  their  depar- 
ture she,  without  divesting  herself  of 
any  part  of  her  dnss,  sat  down  ujion 
the  low  sofa,  or  divan,  which,  after 
the  caytcrn  fa>hion,  ran  along  one  side 
of  the  ajmrtment,  and,  with  her  arms 
crossed,  and  her  head  inclined  upon 
her  bosom,  she  seemed  absorbed  in 
meditation  or  (nrayer. 

♦*  Ky  all  the  demons  <#f  this  world 
and  X\w  next,"  muttered  Dun  Sme- 
raldo to  himself,  **  what  can  she  be 
ab<iut  now-  ?  It  is  probably  some  silly 
cerimoiiv  uf  htr  infernal  *■♦*'•<  ''•»•  '*"» 
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<>M>jr<»«  fcer  to  iratcfi  and  pray  all  this 
nigfit." 

He  romnined  stationary  a  little 
while  longer.  A  profound  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  house, — sleep 
seemed  to  have  fallen  ni>on  all  the  in- 
mates hat  Snieraldo  and  his  intended 
vletimy  and  even  she  appeared  eafin, 
motionle?*?,  and  her  eyes  half  shut, 
which  after  a  little  time  closed,  aa  if 
with  drowsines^t. 

Smerafdo  fhen  glided  noi>eles5ly 
towards  her,  his  drawn  noignard  glis- 
tening  in  his  hand,  and  his  eap  drawn 
half  down  over  his  face,  looking  at  the 
moment  more  like  a  sordid  midnight 
robber,  tlian  a  hiver  that  had  stolen 
into  his  mistress's  apartment.  Before 
he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  her,  the 
maiden  o|M'ned  her  eyes,  and  instine- 
tively  started  l>ack  from  him,  at  the 
same  time  uttering  a  stifled  cry  of 
terror. 

**  Alcli,"  he  said  resolutely,  hut  in  a 
suppressed  Yoiee,  "  It  U  I— fear  no- 
thing;  hut  aho^e  all  lie  silent — at 
your  peril  cry  not  out  again !" 

She  neither  spoke  nor  cried,  hut 
with  joined  hand*,  and  a  look  of  the 
deepest  terror,  she  implored  the  pity 
of  Smeraldo.  He  biniled,  and  sat 
down  hy  her  si<le. 

**  My  gentle  dore,"  he  said,  in  a 
soothing  tone,  "  why  do  you  tremble 
thus  ?  What  can  you  fear  from  me, 
a  devoted  ^laTe  at  vonr  feet  ?**  You 
now  may  jcd::e  if  f  love  you — I,  Don 
Smeraldo  de  (.'arretto,  who  have  sto- 
len in  here,  like  a  thief  in  the  ni^ht, 
with  the  hojH?  of  speaking  to  you  for 
a  few  In'itrf  moments.  Heboid  me  in 
your  apartment !" 

"  In  the  apartment  of  a  Jewess !" 
she  exelainie«l.  interrupting  him. 

**  True  ;  I  knf»w  it  is  a  mortal  sin  ; 
bnt  I  have  some  influence  at  Home, 
and  I  shall  obtain  absolution  from  the 
Holy  Father.  Besides,  in  you  I  see 
my  religion,  nir  God,  my  every 
hope!" 

The  maiden  shuddered  on  hearing 
these  blasphemous  expressions,  and 
she  hioked  U]K>n  Smeruldo  with  inde- 
scribable horror,  though  she  did  not 
entirely  comprehend  the  infamc»us 
motive  of  his  presence,  or  the  danger 
in  which  she  ttoud. 

**  My  gentle  angel,*'  he  cried,  "  I 
hare  been  driven  to  this  extremity  by 

Jrour  cruel  refusals.     Why  have  vou 
wm  so  rigorous  towards 'me?    bii 


you  imagine  {  Wfl.^  to  b^  wllhheM 
from  my  designs  by  aDt  obstarlo  jroa 
could  oppose  to  me  ?  No !  no !  i  ou 
must  love  me,  and  be  mine.  Come, 
look  up — s[)eak — ask — say  what  must 
I  do  to  please  you,  silly,  but  lovolie*t 
of  vour  sex  ?" 

"  To  please  me  y<iu  must,  my  lord/* 
she  resolutely  saitf,  "quit  this  ou  the 
instant.'* 

**  No,  by  heaven  and  earth  I"  cried 
Smeraldo,  in  a  sombre  but  deter- 
mined tone  ;  *'  you  shall  have  other 
proofs  of  my  love  In'side  that.  I  shall 
not  depnrt  hence  till  day-break.  1 
fear  nothing,  you  may  well  believe: 
for  who  dare  to  force  me  from  this? 
If  one  of  your  family  dared  to  raise  a 
hand  against  me — me,  Don  Smeraldo 
de  Carrctto — to-morrow's  sun  should 
not  go  down  without  seeing  him 
hnnged  between  two  dogs,  his  body 
thrown  into  the  commcm  sink,  hia 
house  razed  to  tlie  ground,  and  the 
ploughshare  passed  over  its  site.  But 
we  are  alone,  and  no  one  will  inter- 
rupt us.  You  will  grant  me  your 
love,  beautiful  Aleli." 

"  To  love  you,  my  lord !  And  what 
happiness  or  advantage  could  result  to 
me  therefrom?'*  she  asked,  with  the 
noble  ingenuousness  of  a  chaste  and 
youthful  maiden,  and  the  instinct  of 
mistrast  so  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
her  nation. 

<'  All  the  happiness  that  you  can 
desire  in  this  world — your  most 
boundless  wishes  shall  be  gratified. 
You  shall  have  the  most  costly  ro1)es» 
the  most  m.'ignifict*nt  jewels,  a  splen- 
did mansion,  far  a^vay  from  the 
gloomy  Jewry,  numerous  servanta» 
girls  of  good  family,  to  wait  upon 
vc»u,  gay  pages  to  obey  your  slightest 
behc*yt ;  you  shall  be  the  envy  of  all 
the  fairest,  and  noblest,  and  richest  of 
Avignon,  for  you  will  be  the  sole  and 
adored  mistress  of  Don  Smeraldo  de 
Carretto." 

At  this  word  the  youthful  Jewess 
started  up :  a  burning  impulse  of 
shame  and  indignation  sent  the  blood 
rushing  to  her  pale  cheeks  ;  the  an- 
cient pride  and  wild  energy  of  her 
race  were  roused  within  her  :  the  sig- 
nal examples  given  by  the  pe<»ple  of 
(tod  started  up  before  her  mmd's  eye» 
and  the  heroic  acts  of  Judith,  and 
other  strong  women  of  the  remote 
Jewish  times  flashed  upon  her  me- 
mory, and,  with  an  almost  unearthly 
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fire  gleaming  from  her  eves,  she  di- 
rected her  looks  and  thoughts  towards 
heaven,  as  if  imploring  some  divine 
inspiration. 

'*  Is  not  what  I  have  told  you,"  re- 
sumed Don  Smeraldo,  **  a  fate  to  he 
envied  by  the  proudest  of  your  sex?" 
at  the  same  time  throwing  his  arms 
rudely  about  the  neck  of  the  maiden. 
Aleli  slipped  from  his  embrace  upon 
her  knees,  and  her  hand,  on  reaching 
the  floor,  encountered  the  poignai'd, 
which  Smeraldo  had  a  short  time 
before  let  fall.  The  circumstance 
struck  her  as  the  sign  and  interpo- 
sition she  had  been  imploring  from 
heaven  ;  she  grasped  the  weapon,  and, 
without  uttering  a  word,  plunged  it 
into  the  breast  of  her  ravisher  :  a  smo- 
thered cry  escaped  his  lips,  and  he  fell 
backwards ;  his  limbs  shook  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  convulsive  movement, 
then  stifTent'dt  and  became  motionless, 
his  eyes  remaining  open,  and  his  head 
thrown  back  :  the  steel  had  entered 
his  felon  heart — he  was  a  corse. 

The  maiden  looked  at  him  for  an 
instant,  with  a  stupiiied  mind  and  a 
bewildered  eve,  and  then  fled  from  the 
chamber,  crying  out  for  help.  Ben- 
Jacob  and  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house  hurried  towards  the  alarming 
Koumb,  and  found  her  near  the  thresh- 
old of  the  chamber,  pale  as  a  visi- 
tant from  the  other  world,  and  her 
hands  dripping  with  blood.  The  old 
Jew  rushed  towards  his  daughter  with 
a  shout  of  anguish  and  terror. 

*'  Who  has  wounded  you  ?'*  he  ex- 
claimed. 

•*  Father,"  she  answered,  "I  am 
unhurt ;  but  Don  Smeraldo  de  Car- 
retto — the  nephew  of  the  vice-legate — 
is  there,"  pointing  to  her  chanilKT: 
"  he  is  probably  dead  ;  and  if  bO,  it  is  I 
who  slew  him." 

She  then  related  what  liad  taken 
placf. 

"  My  <'hlld,"  cried  Den-Jacob,  fold- 
ing his  (lau^^htiT  in  his  arms,  *Mt  is  the 
(io«l  of  Israel  who  gave  stren>fth  to 
t\\  f«<  !>l<'  arm  !  It  was  his  hand  that 
slrurk  tlw  impious,  the  blaspheming 
Na/nrnie  :  may  his  nanu*  1h»  for  ever 
ble.sM'il !      Tliou  h.'t'jt  not    Ixrlied   the 

btod'l    from   which  th(»u   sprungest 

thou  art    truly  a  deseendant  from  the 
g'oriMU"  race  of  the  M;.chaU'us  !'* 

Hut  atu-r  tills  first  impulse,  full  of 
energy,  courage,  and  pride,  Ben- 
Jacob  .suddenly  relnpMd  into  his  ordi- 


nary caution  and  prudence;  and, 
struck  with  the  imminence  of  the  din> 
ger,  he  said,  releasuig  Aleli  from  his 
arms : — 

**  Now,  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Ah,  father,  we  are  lost  I"  cried 
the  nmiden,  bursting  into  tears ;  **  the 
blood  of  that  bad  man  will  fall  upon 
our  heads.  To  escape  from  his  out- 
rages I  should  have  slain  myself^  not 
him  I     What  will  l>ecome  of  us  !*' 

**  We  must  flv,"  exclaimed  Simon  ; 
fly  instantly.  We  shall  find  a  boat 
upon  the  Rhone,  that  will  take  us 
down  to  the  sea.  What  matter  if  you 
should  abandon  what  you  are  pos- 
sessed of  here !  I  am  wealthy  enough, 
and  your  daughter  is  my  bride.  Let 
us  fly — fly  without  delay,  I  implore 
you." 

"  No,  my  son,"  replied  Ben- Jacob, 
**  that  must  not  be,  for  a  horrible  per- 
secution would  then  fall  upon  all  the 
Israelites  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
vice-legate,  and  many  would  perish  to 
revenge  our  escape :  some  other  means 
of  safety  must  be  found.*' 

They  then  entered  the  chamber  and 
at  the  first  glance  saw  that  all  was 
over  —  Don  Smeraldo  was  indeed 
dead. 

<'  The  corpse  must  be  removed 
hence,"  Ben-Jacob  observed,  with  that 
cool  determination  that  often  springs 
from  the  very  extremity  of  danger; 
<'  it  must  he  caiTied  to  a  distance  from 
the  Jewry — we  have  still  two  hours  of 
night  before  us." 

*'  And  how  shall  we  get  the  gate 
opened  for  us  ?" 

**  The  warden  will  let  us  out.  He 
is  a  poor  man  and  I  shall  give  him 
more  gold  than  his  broad  shoulders 
can  carry." 

<<  But*  if  Don  Smeraldo  shoidd,  be- 
fore coming  here,  have  told  any  one  of 
his  infamous  design  ?** 

"  They  will  come  here  to  examine ; 
but  what  proofs  can  they  discover — no 
trace  will  remain  of  what  has  passed 
this  night.  Come,  minutes  now  are 
more  precious  than  hours  at  another 
time.  Wrap  up  the  l>ody ;  Jonas  will 
assist  you ;  but  quick,  and  lose  no 
time." 

Simon,  and  the  old  serving-man, 
rolled  the  Innly  of  Don  Smeraldo  in 
his  cloak,  and  bound  it  round  with 
cords  like  a  large  package.  Aleli  and 
the  female  servants  had  witfadrawr 
into  the  corridor,  and  with  t*v»***  ^'^^^ 
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prostrated  on  th«  floor  were  praying 
to  God. 

The  old  Jew  took  from  his  strong 
box,  without  counting  it,  a  quantity  of 
golden  coin  with  which  he  filled  his 
larffe  leathern  pouch  or  purse,  and 
with  a  naked  Damascus  blade  under 
his  arm  was  the  first  to  quit  the  house.. 
He  went  to  the  gate  of  the  Jewry,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
Lawrence  the  warden,  returned  to  his 
house  and  said:  "  Come  along,  the 
way  is  clear." 

Simon  and  Jonas  raised  the  dead 
body  upon  their  shoulders  and  de- 
scended into  the  street,  the  old  Jew 
walking  before  them. 

"  Father  I "  cried  Aleli,  running 
after  him,  '^  I  shall  not  remain  alone 
here — I  must  accompany  you.  Should 
we  be  discovered,  it  is  better  for  us 
to  die  together." 

They  issued  from  the  Jewry  in  so« 
lemn  silence.  The  night  was  pitch 
dark,  and  rendered  still  more  desolate 
by  frequent  gusts  of  wind  and  showers 
of  rain.  The  streets  appeai*ed  to  be 
totally  deserted. 

"  What  direction  shall  we  take  ?  *' 
asked  Simon.  As  he  spoke  the  tramp 
of  many  feet  was  heard  from  a  neigh- 
bouring square,  and  the  sound  of  voices 
hoarse  from  drunkenness  vociferated 
the  burthen  of  a  joyous  drinking  song. 

''  There  are  revellers  still  abroad," 
whispered  the.  terrified  Ben- Jacob; 
**  qmcken  your  pace  I " 

They  hurried  forward  but  for  a 
long  while  they  heard,  as  if  pursuing 
them,  the  sound  of  feet  and  voices. 
With  trembling  but  hasty  steps,  they 
treaded  the  narrow  *  and  tortuous 
streets,  often  not  knowing  from  the 
profound  darkness  whither  they  were 
going,  until  they  arrived  in  the  square 
before  the  vice-legate's  palace^  by 
which  time  the  sounds  that  so  terrified 
them  had  died  away  in  the  distance. 

*'  Here  T*  said  Ben-Jacob,  stopping 
near  the  parapet  that  bounded  the 
moat  of  the  jMlace.  They  laid  the 
body  on  the  pavement  and  glided 
away  silently  and  precipitately. 

At  the  break  of  day,  some  devout 
women  hastening  to  be  present  at  the 
first  mass,  and  several  workmen  pro- 
ceeding to  resume  their  labours,  stop- 
ped to  gaze  upon  the  motionless  figure 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  a  long  cloak,  the  hood  of 
which,  being  drawn  down,  completely 


hid  the  features.  Each  spectator  think* 
ing  it  to  be  a  murdered  man  ventured 
not  to  touch  it,  but  remained  looking 
on  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and 
fear,  making  numberless  signs  of  the 
cross  and  saying  Pater  noaters  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  defunct.  At 
length  some  one  bethought  himself  of 
going  to  inform  the  guard  at  the  pa- 
lace gate.  There  were  a  half  score  of 
military,  true  soldiers  of  the  pope, 
snoring  all  night  upon  their  wooden 
beds.  The  officer  commanding  them, 
on  being  roused  up  and  told  of  the 
circumstance  of  the  dead  body,  sul- 
lenly and  carelessly  replied :  "  Oh, 
only  a  dead  man !  that  is  none  of  my 
business.  Let  the  provost  look  to 
it." 

In  the  mean  while  a  poor  capuchin 
monk,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Notre 
Dame  de  Dohis,  touched  with  compas- 
sion, and  thinking  that  the  man  might 
still  have  some  remains  of  life  in  him, 
knelt  down  along  side  the  body,  and 
withdrew  the  hood  of  the  cloak  from 
the  face  of  the  dead.  At  the  sight  of 
the  livid  visage  then  exposed  to  view, 
a  long  and  loud  cry  arose,  and  the 
name  of  Don  Smeraldo  resounded  even 
under  the  vaulted  corridors  of  the  pa- 
lace. There  is  in  the  promptitude 
with  which  certain  events  become 
known,  something  that  seems  allied 
to  the  supernatural ;  in  an  inconceiv- 
ably short  space  of  time  the  fatal  news 
had  reached  the  bedchamber  of  the 
vice-legate.  As  they  were  bearing  the 
lifeless  body  into  the  palace,  Orlando 
de  Carretto  appeared  on  the  topmost 
step  of  the  grand  staircase  but  half 
dressed,  and  his  head  uncovered,  his 
few  and  scattered  grey  hairs  bristling 
upon  his  forehead,  whilst  from  his 
flaming  eyes  there  fell  large  drops  of 
tears  ;  he  was  a  frightful  object  of  de- 
spair and  fury.  By  a  motion  of  the 
hand  he  ordered  the  body  of  his  ne- 
phew to  be  placed  before  him ;  and 
kneeling  down  upon  the  cold  marble 
pavement,  he  regarded  with  a  fixed 
look  those  livid  features  from  which 
even  the  hand  of  death  had  failed  to 
blot  out  the  traces  of  beauty,  he  passed 
his  quivering  hands  over  the  forehead 
and  mouth  of  the  slain,  and  then  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs — 
"  Thou  wert  hut  yesterday  full  of  life 
and  joy ;  I  bid  thee  good  night  with  a 
heart  joyful  in  the  hope  of  seeing  thee 
agun  this  morning,  and  it  is  thus  that 
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thou  art  re«!torf»J  to  me  I  SmoraMo, 
niv  I'hiMi  my  beloved  Smeraldo!" 

Then  turning  to  the  terrified  group 
of  his  oHiccrs  and  servants  he  said  in 
a  hurritid  accent — *•  Does  any  one  of 
ym  kunw,w]jither  Don  Sincraldo  went 
l.u^t  ni;jrht?" 

All  answered  in  the  negative:  the 

{.rr-oii.il  s''r\'ant«  of  the  young  n<i!de 
u\t\  '  i-en  him  l-avo  the  paKvc;  ui)out 
iiiidni'/ht,  hut  tlipy  e*'uld  not  afford  the 
sIi;/Iir-''-t  information  as  to  the  pers<in 
wl.o  ii»d  t,nven  him  a  rcnde^vuiis.  The 
\ir<'.l«'/;iff  tli«"-n  endeavoured  to  recall 
f.»  mind  t)\('  la>.t  eonversation  he  had 
aifh  \t\<  uf'\,\\t"Mt  hilt  from  the  va^'uc 
sKtA  aiiihi;riioiiH  ari.swers  given  hy  Don 
>4rri.T  i!i|i»  to  his  iinde'H  questions,  he 
^ 'Mi ill  -it't.  no  indifation  hh  to  the  place 
-•  ■!  ?.»•••  \.f'  was  going  or  the  person  he 

Ofl.ir.'lo  lU*  f'aretti)  ordered  tlie  al- 
jffr.-r  t-t  n-si-t  him  in  raising  up  the 
hi>  Iv  of  Don  Siiicraldo,  wishing  to  see 
if  -Oil. (thing  aI)out  his  person  miyht 
i,',f  h-ad  to  some  trace  of  the  mur- 
'UrtT.  The  emhroidered  pouch,  which 
•A a*,  attaclipd  hv  a  silver  chain  to  his 
h-lt.  was  f )und  to  he  still  filled  with 
t'ol«l.'M  crowns ;  the  emerald  pendant 
*ti!l  shone  at  his  ear,  it  wa«  therefore 
4-\idf!]l  that  he  liad  not  fallen  hv  the 

«r 

hands  of  rcihhtTS.  In  the  pocket  of 
his  vi'st  w:lh  a  little  illuminated  tahlet 
1wm)'k,  th<*  vellum  leaves  of  wliicli  witc 
filled  with  Italian  verses  and  French 
]<r>j.se,  .imon)r<;t  them  were  songs,  odes, 
amatory  >onni  t.s  &«'•!  hut  the  name  of 
her  who  in.^jiin-:!  them  was  not  to  he 
founil.  The  viee-iejratc  threw  aside, 
with  a  gf^turc  <»f  despair,  these  useless 
te.stimonies,  anil  continued  with  a  }r)r- 
rihle  perseverance  his  investigatitms. 
Id:  felt  for  the  wound  through  which 
Don  SmeraMo's  heart  Iwid  heeu 
K'.n  jpfh  an<l  s!iudd<'red  on  finding 
ii-id'T  his  hand  tiie  hilt  of  a  poignard. 

••  Tlii>.  weajjon  will  pr>int  «iut  the 
riiinliT'T,"  hi-  <Tie<!,  as  he  drew  forth 
fill  i-.-i  ■an^>'niiied  hlade,  hut  he  instantly 
l!'i.. '  II  froiii  him  with  a  moan  of  dis- 
ajiji'ijiitriifMt. 

Ir  U.I  Smi-raldo's  own  poic;nard! 
All  ;i  1 1  Hind  >tiiiid  tremhling  in  pre- 
■  n.  .■  of  till-  il«-"p  sorrow  and  hufflod 


vengeance.  Th<»  eotitt  of  the  palace 
was  filled  with  a  crowd  whom  the 
news  of  the  fatal  event  had  drawn 
thither  from  all  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  vice-legate  started  up  from  hw 
knee.^,  and,  advancing  to  the  entrance 
of  the  court,  said  in  a  load  voice  to 
the  multitude :  "  I  promiije  ten  thou- 
sand crowns  to  him  who  shall  discover 
and  deliver  into  my  hands  the  murderer 
of  Don  Smeraldo." 

I  le  then  had  the  hrnly  of  \m  nephew 
conveyed  into  the  chapel  of  the  palace. 
Two  days  and  two  nights  he  passed 
alongside  the  corse.  From  hour  to 
hour  he  impatiently  inquired  if  no 
discovery  hail  l>ecn  made  ;  but  no  one 
appeared  to  denounce  the  morderery 
and  the  most  active  and  persevering 
researches  led  to  no  revelation. 

A  great  hut  various  sensation  wa<i 
made  in  Avignon  by  the  violent  death 
of  Don  Smeraldo.  His  enemies,  and 
they  were  numerous,  could  scarcely 
conceal  their  joy.  The  blow  that 
destroyed  him,  avengeil  at  the  same 
time  the  outraged  honour  of  many 
nohle  families.  The  whole  corps  of 
no!»lessc',  nevertheless,  were  present  in 
deep  mourning,  at  the  solemn  funeral 
service,  performed  over  his  remains  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Donis  ; 
but  Orlando  de  Carretto  could  phdnlj 
see  that  his  deep  sorrow  and  despahr 
met  with  no  sympathy  from  them. 
Whilst  this  numeious  and  splendid 
assembly  were  upon  their  knees  in  the 
chancel,  joining  in  the  requiem  chant- 
e<l  for  the  rej>ose  of  the  deceased,  the 
vice  legate,  who  was  also  present,  but 
concealed  from  view  in  a  screened  tri- 
bune, above  the  altar,  looked  down 
upon  them  with  a  fixed  and  menacing 
eye,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  amongst 
them  was  the  assassin  of  his  nephew. 

The  vice-legate,  not  wishing  that 
the  lifeless  Ixuly  of  Don  Smeraldo 
shfudd  remain  in  Avignon,  had  it  pla- 
ced in  a  leaden  coffin,  and  conveyed  to 
Italy  ;  and  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
last  descendant  of  the  ('arrettos  was 
deposited  in  theseptdchral  chapel  which 
his  an«"estors  had  founded  in  a  Fran- 
ci»can  convent  in  the  citv  of  Milan. 
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TifK  public  ilcmonstrations  r>f  grief,  at 
first  exhibited  by  the  vice- legate,  eenseci 
indHcnlT  aAor  a  brief  space  of  time  ; 
fto  much  so,  that  he  appeared  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  hi*  sorrow.  This 
promptitude  in  finding  cnnsolation, 
wait  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  every 
one ;  for  he  took  such  rare  to  avoid 
cverv  thing  that  could  remind  him  of 
hia  lo»9  that  a  stranger  arriving  at 
his  court  would  never  have  supposed 
that  such  a  person  a.^  Don  Smeruldo 
had  existed.  Some  lookcvl  upc»n  this 
conduct  as  the  result  of  deep  sui>mission 
to  the  will  of  (jod  ;  others,  as  arising 
from  a  total  absence  of  feeling  ;  whilst 
thoae  who  knew  him  better,  felt  eon- 
viiicetl,  that  under  this  ai>}arcnt  in- 
difference or  resi^jrnation  there  lurked 
some  dark  and  dangerous  de.^ign. 

One  |»erson  alone,  in  the  world,  took 
part  in  the  jrrief  of  the  vice-legate,  and 
wept  at  the  death  of  Don  Smeraldo 
witn  genuine  and  deep-felt  sorow,  and 
that  person  was  the  Marchioness  de 
Donb.  Neither  the  inconstancy  nor 
heartless  treachery  of  him  for  whom 
she  had  sacrificed  all,  could  cure  her 
of  her  passion.  Unfortunately  for 
herself  she  was  possessed  (»f  one  of 
those  tender  n.itures  an«l  deeply  sensi- 
tive hearts,  in  which,  when  affection 
once  takes  ro«>t  it  never  perishes.  She 
was  wasting  away  ini<Ier  long-continued 
despair,  and  sinking  into  the  tomb 
under  one  of  th4»e  inappcasahle  sor- 
rows that  keep  continually  gnawing  at 
the  heart,  whilst  a  smile  play^  yet 
around  the  lips,  and  the  brow  appears 
calm  and  unfurrowed  bv  care ;  or,  as 
it  has  been  mure  cl«Mjuintly  expres>ed 
in  verse — 

"  As  a  lH*am  o'er  the  faci'  of  the  water* 

mar  ghiw, 
Though  the  tide  runs  in  durkne>H  and 

cuhlni'ss  Ih-Iow  ; 
So  the  eh<>i'k  niav  he  tln;;ed  %iit)i  a  warm 

suunv  smile 
Though   the  eold   h<>art    to   ruin   run< 

darkly  the  while/' 

Such  w.x^  the  Marehioness  de  Dttni", 
thoufrh  she  was  huik'Ml  upon  by  the 
worhl  as  one  of  the  h.tppiest  of  wonu*n. 
The  manpiis  liad  at  once  renouncetl 
his  jealous  precautions  and  unsocial 
habits ;  had  thrown  his  house  open  for 
the  reception  of  all  that  wa-t  j|raTe>t 


amongst  the  noble  and  the  wealthy ; 
he  procured  for  his  wife  every  kind 
of  elegant  and  befitting  recreatifm,  and 
pnifusely  ])rovided  her  with  every  thing 
that  could  gratify  the  tastes  or  oven 
vanity  of  a  youthfid  female  heart.  By 
this  conduct,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
both  prudent  and  dignified,  he  refuted 
the  vague  rumtuirs  which  were  abrowl. 
Vanina  lent  herself  to  those  gcnerut  s 
proceedings  with  the  most  lively  gra- 
titude, but  in  her  S4*cret  heart  she  felt 
them  its  the  severest  punishment  of  h<r 
fault.  All  these  joyous  and  festive 
scenes  only  inspire<l  her  with  liorror  ; 
and  in  the  mid^t  of  the  most  splendid 
fvU*9  in  which  she  moved  supreme  in 
boauty,  and  robed  and  jewelled  like  a 
<]Ueen,  Iu>r  thoughts  were  solely  occu- 
pied with  her  first  and  last  passion ; 
ami  to  her  tnnibhMl  vision  api»edred 
the  blood-stained  figure  of  D«m  Sme- 
raldo ;  or  else  she  wamlered  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  glo(»my  chapel,  |Kived 
with  grave  stones,  where  her  once 
brilliant  and  seductive  lover  slept  the 
sleep  of  eternity.  She  had,  however, 
sufficient  c<mtrol  over  her  feelings  to 
conceal  from  others  this  burning  grief, 
these  terrible  miu^ings  ;  she  wept  only 
bi'fore  (iod,  in  the  solitude  of  her  ora- 
tory :  and  if  at  times  the  manpii<, 
alarmed  by  her  paleness,  inquireil 
anxioiLsly  if  she  were  ill  or  suffering, 
she  answered,  "  No,  my  lord — vou  do 
os^Tx  thing  to  mrike  me  happy,  and 
how  can  I  Ik*  otherwise  tluin  well  and 
contented  ?" 

One  day  the  manpiis  entere<l  his 
wife's  ap.irtment,  with  a  thoughtful 
and  preoccui>ied  air,  and  as  he  re- 
niaine<l  silent,  she  making  an  effort  to 
smile,  asked, 

"  What  news,  my  lord  ?** 

**  Very  strange  news  indee<l,"  he  re- 
plie^l ;  **  my  h»rd  the  vice-K'gate  gives 
a  ma>mitie<Mit  entertainment  on  Sunday 
next,  which  is  to  conclude  with  a  con- 
cert and  ball,  the  latter  to  be  kept  up 
till  the  next  morning.  His  major- 
d<tmf»,  ftdlowed  by  two  pnges,  is  n<»w 
going  through  the  city  leading  invita- 
tions at  all  the  principal  hons<.>s.  And 
yet  six  months  have  scarcely  elafised 
since  the  death  of  Don  Smeraldo,  and 
the  period  of  mourning  fur  him  is  nut 
yet  expire<l.*' 

Vanina  incline*!  her  he«<l  uj^en  h**** 
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cold  and  trembUng  hand.  It  was  the 
first  time  since  the  day  when  the  gene- 
rous forgiveness  of  her  husband  saved 
her  from  public  dishonour,  that  he 
mentioned  in  her  presence  the  name  of 
Don  Smeraldo. 

"All  the  noblesse  of  the  country, 
%i'ithout  any  exception,"  continued  the 
marquis,  "  are  invited  to  this  bally  we 
must  therefore  go  there  also,  for  I 
have  more  than  one  motive  for  being 
one  of  the  first  to  appear  there  with 
you — you  understand  roe,  Vanina?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
be  present,"  she  replied  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

The  marquis  raised  his  wife's  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  perceiving  that  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  pride,  tenderness,  and  re- 
proach, 

"  Why  weep  you,  Vanina  ?  have  not 
your  honour,  your  repose,  and  my  af- 
fection been  preserved  for  you,  and 
has  not  a  violent  death  avenged  us 
both  of  that  bad  man  ?** 

"My  lord,"  she  murmured,  while 
bathed  in  tears,  and  sinking  on  her 
knees  "  you  have  been  but  too  mer- 
ciful to  me.  You  should  have  placed 
me  in  a  convent,  where  I  should  have 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  severest 
discipline,  to  expiate  my  fault." 

The  marquis,  deeply  agitated,  raised 
her  up,  and  folding  her  tenderly  in  his 
arms,  said, 

"  Never  again,  my  beloved  wife, 
speak  in  tliis  manner  ;  I  have  forgot- 
ten every  thing,  and  my  sole  wish  is  to 
Kee  you  iH?rfectly  happy.  We  shall 
have  the  mercers  and  robe-makers 
here  presently,  and  you  must  choose  a 
dress  for  the  ball  on  Sunday.  The 
Jew,  Hen-Jacob,  has  just  received  a 
fresh  supply  of  Genoa  velvets  and  new 
jewellery  from  Venice — I  have  sent 
for  him  to  bring  them  here." 

A  short  tiuie  after,  the  Jew  was 
anouiici'd  ;  and  entered  the  apartment 
iH'fidiri^  under  the  weight  of  a  large 
pack  aire,  and  followed  by  two  women 
carryinjr  large  boxes  of  merchandize. 
WliiUt  they  were  unfolding  and  dis- 
play in<r  to  the  l)e»t  advantage  various 
co>tly  stuffs  and  brocade<i,  and  while 
Vai;iii:i  was  tiirniu)/:  over  with  a  care- 
le^^  hainl  a  set  of  exquisitely  wrought 
and  jewelled  ornaments,  enclosed  in  a 
casket  of  sandal  wood,  the  marquis 
said  to  Ben-Jacob, 

"  You  have,  no  doubt,  dUpoted  of 


numerous  robes  and  sets  of  jewela  for 
the  vice-legate*8  ball  ?" 

"  Not  a  few,  my  lord.  They  were 
obliged  to  come  to  me  for  the  incar- 
nadine velvets,  which  are  so  much  in 
vog^e  this  year.  I  have  completely 
emptied  my  cases  of  them." 

"  Ay,  to  replace  them  by  good, 
heavy,  gold  crowns." 

"  Oh,  would  it  were  so,  my  gracious 
lord.  But  who  is  there  that  pays 
ready  money  at  present,  unless  your 
lordship?  However,  I  do  not  mean 
to  complain,  for  those  1  sold  to  were 
good  and  true  noblemen,  with  broad 
rich  lands,  and  so  I  gave  them  credit ; 
otherwise  I  should  have  no  means  of 
gaining  my  poor  livelihood.** 

"  But  it  is  said  that  you  are  very 
rich." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  those  who  say  so 
wish  me  no  good.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  often  reduced  to  great  straits, 
when  waiting  for  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  debt.  I  am  even  at  present 
obliged  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for 
the  crimson  satin  with  which  the 
state  apartment  of  the  palace  is  to  be 
hung." 

"  Oh,  my  lord  the  vice-legate  has 
given  you  his  custom  then  ?" 

"  For  the  first  time,*'  replied  Ben- 
Jacob,  not  without  a  certain  hesitation 
in  his  voice,  "  I  am  indebted  for  that 
favour  to  one  of  his  household,  an 
Italian,  to  whom  I  had  occasion  to 
render  a  service  in  the  noble  city  of 
Milan,  where  gold  is  more  plentiful 
than  silver  here." 

"And  you  have  furnished  nothing 
but  the  hangings  then?*'  asked  the 
marquis. 

"  Nothing  but  the  hangings,"  Ben- 
Jacob  replied,  in  an  apparently  calm 
and  natural  tone  of  voice,  after  having 
stolen  a  cautious,  but  scrutinizing, 
glance  at  the  marquis. 

Whilst  they  were  speaking  Vanina 
had  withdrawn  into  her  oratory,  after 
having  put  aside,  without  scarcely 
looking  at  it,  a  rich  ball  dress. 

"  My  lord  has  no  further  orders  for 
me  ?"  said  Ben-Jacob,  shutting  up  his 
cases. 

"  None.  Here  is  your  money.  Y'ou 
sav  that  great  preparations  are  making 
for  thU//7«f  ?" 

"  It  will  be  more  than  usually  mag- 
nificent,  my  lord." 

"  Oh !  1  see  there  it  no  means  of 
avoiding  it,"  the  marquis  sai'i  adHtn^r. 
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in  a  tone  of  mingled  mod^err  and 
rexation,  "  If  m  j  wrd,  the  ▼ioe-fegatey 
ask  Tour  opihion  about  the  decoration! 
of  his  ball  room,  jou  ought  to  adrisa 
him  to  have  it  hung  with  black  clotby 
on  which  there  should  be  worked  a 
befitting  number  of  death*s-heads-and- 
cross-bones.  That  would,  at  least,  be 
in  keeping  with  the  circumstances,  and 
would  serve  to  remind  him  and  us  of 
the  death  of  Don  Smcraldo/' 

At  the  sound  of  this  name,  Ben 
Jacob  turned  deadly  pale  and  stam- 
mered forth — **  But  no  one  has  re- 
gretted the  death  of  that  man.** 

"  No !  certainly  not,  and  all  the 
requiems  and  (U  profnndin  said  and 
sung  over  him  will  not  release  him 
from  purgatory  ;  but  his  uncle,  my 
lord  Orlando,  who  doated  so  blindly 
on  him  when  alive,  ought  not  to  make 
us  dance,  as  it  may  be  said,  on  his 
coffin  lid.- 

Towards  nij^htfall  on  the  followingr 
Sunday,  Ben-Jacob,  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law  were  assembled  in  their 
house  in  the  Jewrv.  A  few  months 
had  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  grreat 
change  in  the  person  and  mind  of 
Aleli :  she  was  no  longer  the  slender 
and  shrinking  ffirl,  whose  bhy  and 
timid  beauty  captivated  Don  Smeraldo, 
but  now  stood  confessed  a  woman  in 
all  the  splendour  of  youth  and  loveli- 
ness, rendered  more  imposing  by  the 
workings  of  a  firm  and  impassioned 
soul.  The  instinctive  act  of  courage, 
by  which  she  had  saved  herself  from 
the  brutality  of  Don  Smeraldo,  had 
given  a  sudden  development  to  all  her 
faculties.  The  recollection  of  that 
man,  done  to  death  by  her  hand,  had 
for  ever  divested  her  of  the  gaiety 
and  happy  thoughtlessness  of  youth ; 
though  untouched  bv  remorse,  she  felt 
that  Henceforward  fife  for  her  was  a 
grave  and  serious  afifair.  In  this  state 
of  mind  she  sooner  and  better  under- 
stood the  love  she  owed  her  husban<l, 
and  the  affection  due  to  her  father ; 
there  were  therefore  a  plenitude  and 
intensity  in  her  sentiments  that  usually 
belong  only  to  a  more  matured  age. 
Her  tears  for  those  she  loved  were 
unceasing  and  excessive ;  and  she 
almost  continually  trembled  with  alarm 
lest  some  fatal  chance  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  what  bad  taken  place 
in  the  Jewry  on  the  night  of  The  Feast 
of  the  Tabernacles. 

•'  Daughter,"     suddmly    observed 


BeD-Jacob»  who,  for  the  last  quarter 
of  an  hour,  had  been  ttaading  at  warn 
of  the  windows  watching  the  eoQiinff 
on  of  night,  **my  soul  it  flllad  with 
fear  and  sad  nreeentiments :  I  tremble 
not  for  mvself,  but  for  so  manv  inno- 
cent people,  whose  lives  are  perhaps  in 
danger.  Some  plot  is  certainly  being 
got  up  at  the  palace.  I  have  terrible 
suspicions— and  I  reproach  myself  with 
not  having  endeavoured  to  clew  them  up 
before  now.  I  may  however  probably 
do  so  still.** 

"  Great  God,"  cried  Aleli  in  a  tre- 
mulous and  plaintive  acoetit,  "what 
is  it  yon  foar,  father  r" 

'*  Some  act  of  diabolieil  rengeance 
from  the  viee-lrgate.  Daughter,  I 
must  go  to  the  palace  this  evening. 
Even  though  I  may  not  be  allowed  to 
enter,  I  can  remain  about  the  gate  and 
may  probably  hear  or  see  something.** 

**  Ben-Jacob,*'  observed  Simon, 
"vou  will  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I 
wdl  go  instead  of  you.** 

"  No,"  said  Aleli  rising  up,  ^  none  of 
us  should  remain  behind  here.  Ton 
remember  that  Ihtal  night ;  we  were 
then  together,  and  the  d«)ger  eertainly 
was  not  less  then  than  now.  Come» 
Simon — come,  father — if  the  gate  be 
shut  Lawrence  will  open  it  for  us — we 
can  tell  him  our  object — is  he  not  im- 
plicated as  well  as  we  ?'* 

Though  the  night  was  dark  and  cold, 
an  immense  crowd  of  people  were 
assembled  round  the  palace  gates  to 
see  the  company  enter.  That  sombre 
and  massive  edifice,  whose  immensdy 
thick  walls  have  often  resbted  the  force 
of  the  most  formidable  artillerv,  and 
the  high  and  narrow  gateway  fUnked 
and  defended  like  that  of  a  fortress, 
were,  on  this  occasion,  one  blaze  of 
light  from  the  ground  to  the  roofing. 

A  rrgiment  of  servants  in  gorgeo^ 
liveries,  and  pages  bhuoned  all  over 
with  heraldic  emblems,  were  stationed 
in  the  principal  courts,  into  which 
opened  ttie  windows  of  the  ball-room. 
'Thither  the  Jewish  family  contrived  to 
win  its  way,  by  Ben-Jacob  stating  that 
he  had  been  sent  for  by  the  major- 
domo. 

All  the  noblesse  of  Avignon  and  the 
surrounding  countrpr  had  obeyed  the 
invitation  of  the  vice-legate ;  but  an 
unaccountable  and  vague  impression 
of  dread  and  ^loom  seemed  to  weig^ 
upon  the  brillumt  assemblage.  It  was 
remarked  with  surprise  by  every  one 
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t}iM  tLc  l.cin-rooin  was  (Uscoratcd  pre- 
ciis(.-jv  A«  it  had  been  the  vear  before 
«  ijf  n  OHand  de  Carrotto  gave  a  ball 
ill  \ir,\i,\w  of  liis  no|iliew*s  birth-«Jay. 
Ou  all  .-rides  were  to  be*  seen  emblazoned 
ti«(.'  initials  (^f  Don  Smeraldo,  and  the 
liiottos  ai^d  devices  tliai  had  been  coni- 
bo.-cd  or  selected  by  liini  ;  it  looked  as 
\i\\\\'i  f(te  was  also  in  his  lifuiour,  and 
that  h<'  would  shortly  make  liis  a]>peai*- 
aiH-e  in  the  splendid  halb  where  his 
j»reMMKv.'  wai>  alone  wantinpf.  Orhuido 
i\i'  (.'iirretto  stood  near  the  entrance 
with  an  aA'able  and  smiling  counte- 
nance, and  yet  there  was  an  indefinable 
something  in  the  manner  with  which 
he  welcomed  each  of  his  guests  that 
struck  cold  to  their  hearts.  In  vain 
the  orcln'stra  sent  forth  its  j«)you8 
strains ;  in  vain  the  high-born  and 
Wautiful  women  present,  paraded  up 
and  down,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  their 
partners,  this  festal  scene,  there  was 
no  shaking  ofVthe  vague  impression  of 
terri>r  that  hung  over  the  guests — the 
usual  contused  but  e.\hilirating  hum 
and  l>u//.  of  the  ball-room  Wiis  unheard, 
and  no  M>und  broke  u]H>n  the  anxious 
ear  iM'sidis  that  of  the  musi<:  and  the 
cnakin'j  of  the  oaken  floor  under  the 
steps  of  the  dancers. 

The  Marchioness  de  Donis  had  been 
amongst  the  earliest  arrivals.  Never 
had  slio  n[>piared  so  lovely,  nor  ever 
had  her  beauty  been  so  advantageously 
set  off  by  dress  and  ornament.  A 
blight  tinge  of  rouge,  with  which  the 
paleness  of  Iht  features  had  been  re- 
lieved, gave  to  her  deep  blue  eyes  a 
more  than  usual  animation ;  a  l>andeau 
of  pHM'ious  stones  sjMirkled  on  her 
forehead,  and  the  glow  of  the  incarna- 
dine velvet  robe  »lke  wore,  shed  a  lovely 
iK-recptilile  rovate  hue  upon  her  ala- 
baster-like nerk  and  arms.  Who  conhl 
think  that  under  this  fair  semblance  of 
of  health,  In'auty,  and  prosfHsrity,  there 
lav  uitheriii;.''  a  des<date  heart?  Yet 
surh  was  the  reaiitv,  for  Vuiiina  felt 
her  grii'f  a  thousand  fold  m*jre  l>oig- 
natitly  on  glancing  round  that  hall, 
e\«ry  part  of  which  ealle<i  up  tiie  re- 
ro]l«rtii>n  of  l)itn  Smeraldo.  The 
^(-t-Uf  tViiiiithat  moment  tilled  her  with 
horror,  tli**  Uiore  vi\idly  it  remintled 
h<  r  ot'  a  termer  ball  where  she  liad 
^••t'n  Smeralilo  animated  by  love,  liap- 
pin<'.v»,  iutil  io\ful  ho()e  <if  the  future. 
She  liiiHcMr  suc«-e«-ded  in  supfiresbing 
all  out  war  li  signs  of  her  stinging  sor- 
row, and  {Msfred  on,  faantly  smiliiig 


tlirough  the  brilliant  throng,  leaiiing 
on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  to  tAku 
her  place  upon  the  estrade,  or  raised 
part  of  the  flooring,  whore  were  seated 
those  ladies  who  declined  dancing. 

The  dance  still  proceeded,  but  no 
mirth  seeme^I  to  animole  the  dancers  ; 
a  vague  feeling  of  danger  checking 
every  effort  at  excitement,  the  only 
persons  present  who  appeared  uncon- 
scious of  this  presentiment  being  the 
players  at  lansquenet,  who  intrepidly 
pursued  the  chances  of  the  game. 
Towards  mi<lnight  the  vice-legate  and 
the  Italians  in  his  suite,  withdrew 
from  the  hall  without  being  perceived. 

Ben- Jacob  was  still  in  the  pi'incii>al 
court-yard,  having  Aleli  leaning  on 
his  arm,  and  holding  Simon  by  the 
hand. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?  Be- 
gone instantly !"  abruptly  said  some 
one,  in  passing  by  him. 

"It  IS  1,  Seigneur  Don  Pietro," 
replied  Ben-Jacob. 

"  In  the  name  of  our  Iloly  Lady  of 
Donis,"  said  tlie  Italian,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm  and  authority,  "get  you  gone 
without  delav,  if  vou  be  not  tired  of 
y(mr  life !" 

"  Seigneur,"  said  Ben-Jacob,  ven- 
turing to  grasp  the  arm  of  Don 
Pietro,  "  what  danger  is  there  ?  what 
is  about  to  happen  ?" 

The  Italian  whispered  a  word  in  his 
ear,  and,  breaking  frora  him,  rushed 
from  the  court-yard  into  the  street. 
An  instant  aAcr  the  clatter  of  horses 
at  full  gallop  was  heard,  and  the  gates 
were  closed  with  sudden  violence. 

Ben- Jacob,  leaving  his  trembling 
daughter  with  Simon,  darted  up  tlio 
great  staircjise,  regardless  of  the  cries 
of  the  servants,  who  pursued  him. 
His  hair  bristling  on  his  head,  and  bis 
lu-ms  and  liandH  extended,  he  shouted 
at  the  ball-room  door: 

"  Kly,  fly ! — there  is  a  mine  of  pow- 
der under  vou — the  floor  will  be  in- 
stantly  blown  up !" 

At  these  astounding  words,  which 
came  with  the  suddenness  of  a  peal  of 
thunder  on  them,  the  whole  assembly 
rusheil  ]H'll-mel!  from  the  hall,  and 
rolled  like  an  avalanche  down  the 
great  staircase.  The  lately  crowded 
hall  was  in  a  few  instants  empty,  or 
only  filled  with  light,  i>erfume,  and 
the  brt>ath  of  ita  late  iumateit.  One 
lady  alone  had  not  followed  (he  impe- 
tuoub  rush  of  the  terrified  c*";wd: 
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this  was  the  Marchioness  de  Donis. 
She  had  gone  towoi'ds  the  upper  ex- 
trtmity  of  the  hall,  to  call  her  hus- 
hnndy  whom  she  had  64*eu  a  moment 
bi'tore,  eiij^ajjetl  at  a  jr^ine  of  lans- 
quenet, in  the  deep  enihrasure  of  a 
window.  Her  countenance  was  calm, 
and  an  she  hurried  on  she  was  seen  to 
make  the  sig-ii  of  the  cross. 

"  Vanina,  my  wife  I"  cried  the  mar- 
quis, who  had  beeo*  in  spite  of  everv 
effort,  dragged  along  by  the  crow(f| 
**  my  wife  is  still  in  the  hall." 

Ben- Jacob  hearinig  this,  again 
courageously  bog«&  asGending  the 
ataircase,  whoB  tbt  whole  edifice 
shook  as  if  with  an  earthquake,  aud  a 
frightful  explosion  threw  every  one 
on  their  lace.  A  moment  of  death- 
like iilcnce  and  horrible  stupor  fol- 
lowed ;  the  floor  and  ceiling  of  the 
hall  had  been  blown  up,  and  iu  their 
place  yawned  a  vast  abyss,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  were  burning  the  ccMtly 
&nuture  mud  splendid  draperies  of 
the  ball-room.  The  ill-fated  Vanina 
had  sunk  amidst  the  nmidly  evolving 
volumes  of  smoke  and  flame.  No 
other  person  had  perished.  The  doors 
of  the  palace,  which  the  vice-legate 
had  ordered  to  be  closed  at  the  instant 
he  was  setting  off,  were  now  burst 
opes,  and  the  half-suffocated,  and  still 
terrilied  crowd  rushed  forth  to  breathe 
free  air,  and  find  themselves  iu  safety. 
TIm  Marquis  de  Donis  and  some  of 
hie  relations  remained  behind.  To- 
wards morning  the  half-consumed 
form  of  the  lovely  Vaniua  was  dis- 
covered and  removed  from  the  smoul- 
dering ruins. 

The  next  morning  every  mouth  in 
the    city    of    Avignon    was    busy  in 


praising  the  devotion  and  courage  of 
an  old  Jew  who  had  saved  the  lives  of 
so  manv  (^hristian5.  Ben-Jacob  de- 
dared  that  what  gave  him  some  sus- 
picion of  the  intended  catastrophe 
wa^,  that  tiie  marquis  had  employed 
him  to  purchase  secretly  a  number  of 
barreU  of  gunpowder. 

The  conflagration  did  not  extend 
its  ravages  beyond  the  apartments  oc- 
cupied by  the  vice-legate ;  the  massive 
walls  of  the  palace  were  unshaken, 
and  still  exist*  Before  this  noble  for- 
tress, once  the  residence  of  the  moU 
polished  and  enlightened  court  of  the 
middle  ages, — where  Nicolas  Rienai 
was  imprisoned,  and  where  Joan  of 
Naples,  accused  of  murder  and  adul- 
tery, came  to  plead  her  own  cause,-* 
before,  1  repeat,  this  noUe  fortress 
was  turned  mto  a  barrack,  and  the 
apartments,  once  graced  by  beauty, 
genius,  and  sovereign  power,  filled  by 
a  rough  soldiery,  at  was  still  possible 
to  discover  some  traces  of  the  catas- 
trophe we  have  been  describing.  The 
story  of  Don  Smeraldo  was  a  popular 
tradition,  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  iu  each  succeeding  age,  and  the 
terrible  vengeance  of  Orlando  de 
Carretto,  and  the  frightful  death  of 
the  lovely  Marchioness  de  Donis, 
aenred  often  to  beguile  the  length  of 
a  winter's  evening  amongst  the  indi- 
mnotts  families  of  Avignon.  Not  a 
hundred  years  ago  some  of  the  old  ia- 
habitaots  of  Avignon,  who  had  heard 
their  Others  speak  of  these  strange 
and  sad  events,  were  accustomed  to 
point  out  to  their  children  the  stoneit, 
still  blackened  by  the  explosion,  and 
then  relate  to  them  the  thrilling  story 
of  the  vice-legate  s  balL 
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OUR    POETIAIT     GALLERY. — NO.  XXVI. 
SIR     W'ILLL\Sf    B«    HAMILTON, 

Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Astronomer  Royal  for  Ireland, 

President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.  Ccc. 

The  name  of  an  Eng1i.s1i  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Naples,  i»  still  unforgotteii  as  holding  a  distinguished  place  among  the  virtuosos 
uf  his  time  ;  and  Scotland  boasts  at  present  of  another  Sir  William  Hamilton^ 
M-ho  fills  the  ('hair  of  logic  in  her  metropolitan  university>  and  whose  reputation 
Rs  a  champion  of  his  national  school  of  logic  and  metaphysics  ii  eminent  tnrongh- 
nut  Kuropo  ;  we  Iribhmon  havi;  also  our  Sir  William  Hamilton — Sir  William 
Rowan  Hamimon  :  with  peculiar  gratification  we  this  month  suspend  his  por- 
trait in  our  cruliery ;  and,  a.s  wc  do  so,  wc  risk  nothing  in  predtctingj  that  to 
him,  his  achiovemonts  of  science,  and  his  fame,  Ireland  will  in  years  far  distant 
jealously  vindiiate  her  title,  as  among  the  intellectual  possessions  of  which  she 
has  most  reason  to  be  proud. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  are  happy  to  think,  is  still  a  young  man,  being  now 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  on  the  4th  of  Aug^t^ISOd, 
in  the  house  of  his  father,  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton,  in  Dominick-street>  Dublin. 
His  father  was  by  profession  a  solicitor,  and  is  still  remembered  by  many  in 
this  city  as  a  gentleman  possessing  character  and  abilities  which  gave  him  a 
high  pia(re  in  general  estimation.  The  branch  to  which  he  belongs  of  the 
respectable  family  of  Hamilton,  settled,  we  arc  informed,  in  the  north  of  Irehin^ 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First ;  its  leading  representative  being  subsequently 
a  harcmet  of  some  local  distinction.  Sir  James  Hamilton,  to  whose  title^  it  has 
been  thought  by  members  of  the  family,  that  the  legitimate  succession  was  vested 
in  the  uTicle  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  although  investigations,  at  one  time 
entered  upon  with  a  view  of  substantiating  the  claim,  were  rendered  fruitless  by 
a  defect  in  some  country  pariiih  register. 

At  the  very  earliest  a^c  indications  were  perceived  of  W.  R.  H.'s  possession 
of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  in  consequence  of  which,  his  father^  unable 
from  prufessicmal  occupation  to  superintend  their  development  himself,  and 
n^eognising  with  a  laudable  promptitude  their  extent  and  value,  consigrned  him 
when  \v*s  than  three  years  old  to  the  cnre  of  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  the 
uncle  of  the  young  genius.  To  this  affectionate  relative  and  estimable  maoy 
who  wa4  then,  ami  is  still,  curate  of  Trim,  in  the  county  of  Mcath,  and  whose 
own  collegiate  course  had  been  distinguished  both  in  science  and  classics,* 
l>eltingH  the  honour  of  being  the  chief,  wc  Ixdieve  we  might  almost  say,  the  sole 
early  instrurtor  of  his  nephew,  whose  home  continued  to  be  with  him  at  Trim 
until  he  bei-aine  an  undergraduate  at  the  university. 

In  conse«|Ui>ncr  of  Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  the  father,  having  some  friends  among 
the  body  who  then  held  the  patronage  of  India,  he  originally  destined  his  son 
to  a  life  in  the  ( ast,  and  aecordingly  directed  that  the  mind  of  the  child  should 
be  early  empinyerl  in  the  a<M|ui>ition  of  the  oriental  languages.  Happily  the 
s\i!)>i>i|uent  dcxlopment  of  bis  scientific  ]K)wers  frustrated  this  plan,  but  its 
immediate  results  wrre  too  remarkable  in  themselves,  and  for  the  proof  they  give 
of  tilt'  activity  ami  Vfr>atility  of  his  faculties  to  allow  us  to  pass  them  unnoticed. 
At  tin'  age  of  four  he  had  made  some  progrcNs  in  Hebrew :  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing \«ar^  hi'  had  arr|uired  the  element.s  of  (ireek  and  Latin  ;  and  when  thirteen 
yc.ir.'^  old  uan  in  difTi.Tvnt  deirrt'cs  arfpiainted  with  thirteen  languages,  besides 
the  \.rn.ieular — S\riar,  PerMan,  Araliir,  Sanscrit,  Hindoustanee,  Malay,  French* 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  (icrnian  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  this  list  is  a  complete 


*  Mr.  J.  Il-imilton  i>  the  author  of  an  essay  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Iri^li  Academy  **  On  the  Punic  ptbkage  m  Plant  us." 
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in  the  country  a  child  of  six  or  seven,  who  read  and  translated  and  understood 
Hebrew  better  than  manv  candidates  for  fellowship ;  this  child  was  young 
Hamilton :  we  know  also  that  he  not  unfrequentty  wrote  letters  in  Persian ; 
and  we  think  the  anecdote  should  not  be  tost,  that  one  which  he  sent  in  that 
language  as  a  greeting  to  the  Persian  Ambassador,  Mirza  Abou  Hassan  Khan* 
when  on  a  visit  to  Dublin  in  1819,  drew  from  the  ambassador  the  exclamation, 
that  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  man  in  these  countries  who  could  have  indited 
such  a  letter.  We  believe  Sir  William  has  not  found  it  i>ossible  or  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  of  all  the  laiigiu&ges  which  wu  have 
mentioned  as  occupying  his  attention  in  childhood,  and  that  he  scarcely  ever 
makes  an  allusion  to  these  early  aoquiMtions :  they  constitute,  however,  an 
essential  part  of  his  intellectual  history,  and  as  such  claim  a  record 
even  in  the  present  sketch.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add,  and» 
considering  the  advancement  made  by  him  in  both  departments,  the  fact  is 
wonderful,  that  early  as  he  was  trained  to  the  acquirement  of  languages  and  the 
pursuit  of  science,  this  training  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  mere  hotbed- 
forcing  of  the  intellect,  but  to  have  aIlowe<l  free  play  and  proportionate  encou- 
ra^ment  to  the  physical,  and  imaginative,  and  moral  energies  of  the  human 
hemg.  We  believe  that  there  was  not,  in  his  childhood,  the  want  of  any  element 
natural  and  appropriate  to  that  st;ige  of  his  existence,  and  that  he  was  then 
equally  a  boy,  as  he  is  now,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a  man. 

We  now  turn  from  this  record  of  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  youth  to  trace 
cursorily  the  history  of  his  scientific  powers  and  investigations, — that  depart- 
ment of  his  history,  which,  as  more  identified  with  his  public  character,  will, 
perhaps,  excite  a  peculiar  interest.  For  the  whole  of  what,  for  want  of  a  proper 
word,  we  have  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  his  literary  education,  he  owns 
himself  indebted,  we  know,  to  his  uncle :  in  science  he  was  more  self-taught. 
At  the  age  of  ten,  having  accidentlv  fallen-in  with  a  Latin  copy  of  Euclid,  he 
became  rapidly  and  deejily  immersed  in  the  study  of  geometry  ;  and  a  little  be- 
fore this  he  had  acquired  a  liking  for  arithmetical  calculation,  and  was  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  elements  of  algebra,  a  taste  which  had  become  fully 
confirmed  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve.  In  testimony  of  this  we  may 
introduce  the  anecdote  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Zerah  Colburn,  the  Ameri- 
can boy  was  exhibited  in  Dublin,  as  an  arithmetical  prodigy,  and  that  opportu- 
nities occurred  for  trials  of  skill  betwt>en  him  and  Hamilton,  in  which,  rather 
in  play  than  otherwise,  they  exchanged  questions  and  fought  arithmetical  duels; 
but  we  have  heard  Sir  William  declare,  that  in  these  encounters  his  competitor 
was  usually  the  more  expert  of  the  two  combatants.  Between  the  ages  of 
twelve  an<{  fifteen  he  had  explored  and  made  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with 
what  may  be  called  the  public  domain  of  arithmetic,  trigonometry,  astronomy, 
optics,  and  mechanics,  using  not  only  the  popular  treatises,  but  also  the  works 
of  the  highest  name  and  authority  on  these  subjects.  For  instance,  at  the 
earliest  of  the  ages  we  have  mentioned,  when  first  interested  in  arithmetic,  he 
passed  almost  at  once  to  the  study  of  Newton's  "  Arithmetica  Universalis.*'  Of 
the  mode  of  his  study  of  science  in  these  early  years  we  arc  able  to  communicate  a 
fact,  which  appears  to  us  of  (^>nsiderable  value.  We  have  heard  from  himself 
that  he  attributes  much  of  his  subsetjuent  progress  in  science  to  his  habit  of  never 
grudging  any  labour  towartb  fixing  clearly  theorems  in  his  mind,  by  applying  them 
to  the  solution  of  problems  ;  and  that  accordingly  "  the  questions  for  exercise," 
of  various  sorts,  which  he  uscil  thus  to  resolve,  while  learning  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  were  very  nuuieruus  indeed.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  remember 
his  stating,  that  after  being  both  astonished  and  delighte<l  by  the  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  incommensurability,  ho  was  led  oAen  to  meditate  upon  it. 
And  to  engage  for  pleasure,  in  long  numerical,  and  usually,  unwritten  processes 
of  approximation  to  the  values  of  surd  roots  ;  and  this  was  before  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  a>?e.  Neither,  with  reference  to  his  future  lot,  is  the  fact  without 
interest,  that  the  possession  of  a  telescope  of  his  own  enabled  him  at  this  period, 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  practical  astronomer^  and  that  the  aame  manuscript 
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books  which  bear  testimonT  to  his  early  travails  in  the  oriental  Ian- 
friiajrcs  contiiin  also  ret'ords  of  some  of  his  boyish  obMervations  of  eoIi{)ses 
<»f  the  moon,  nntl  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  of  other  astronomical  pheno- 
mena. From  fifteen  to  seventeen,  Newton's  *'  Principia,'*  the  application  of 
aljiobra  to  geometry — the  differential,  and  in  part,  the  inte^al  calculus,  together 
with  siu-h  (iri<;^inal  investigations  as  the  study  of  these  subjects  naturally  sug- 
gested to  such  a  mind  as  his,  occupied  most  of  the  time  wliich  he  could  spare 
to  science  from  the  c:dlej;iate  entrance-course,  which  necessarily  made  classical 
literature  enjrape  then  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  These  studies,  to  which 
that  of  Ijftplaccs  Mevanique  Cehite,  in  the  following  year,  is  to  be  added,  may 
bo  sai<l  to  have  brought  to  a  close  that  stage  of  his  scientific  progress  in  which 
he  is  to  be  consideretl  as  predominantly  a  learner. 

Soon  after  this  occurred  an  event  which  doubtless  exercised  an  encouraging 
intiuence  on  the  young  aspirant  in  science :  we  allude  to  his  introduction  to 
lirlnkley,  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  the  chair  €)f  astronomy.  This  introduc- 
tion was  marked  by  circumstances  cipially  honourable  to  both  individuals,  and 
Mhich  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  relating.  In  the  summer  of 
1HJ2  W.  H.  H.  was  engaged,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  reading  the  Mvcanique 
(.Wt'stfi  of  Laplace ;  an  objection  to  a  demonstration  occurred  to  himi  and  a 
friend  (Mr.  (»eorge  Kiernan)  induced  him  to  write  down  his  remarks  on  the 
subject,  and  then  so<in  afterwards  showed  them  to  Dr.  Brinkley.  The  perusal 
of  these  led  to  the  expression  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Brinkley,  that  Mr. 
K.  would  on  the  next  opportunity  introduce  to  him  their  author  i  this  kind 
intention  was  conveyed  to  W.  U.  H.  at  that  time  staying  with  his  uncle  at 
Trim,  in  the  autumn  of  the  above-mentioned  year,  and  he  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  it  at  the  approaching  Christmas,  wliich  he  was  to  spend  in  Dublin. 
In  the  mean  time  he  preparetl  a  paper  on  "  ("ontacts  between  Algebraic 
Curves  and  Surfaces,"  (c(mtaining  among  other  things  an  investigation  of  the 
}>arabola  os<*ulHting  to  a  cnrvt»  of  double  curvature,)  and  with  this  in  his  handy 
additionally  to  prove  himself  sensible  of  the  honour  to  which  he  wait  invited^ 
and  not  unworthy  of  it,  he  came  up  to  visit  the  Observatory,  and  the  celebrated 
mathematieian  who  presided  over  it,*or,  as  he  must  then  have  felt,  to  approach 
an  established  throne  of  seiem'c,  and  to  receive  amlience  of  one  whoso  name 
shed  lustre  on  that  seat  of  dignity,  tind  whose  word  of  approbation  could  confer 
rank  in  the  s<'ientific  world,  as  well  as  Htamp  the  value  of  past  exertions,  and 
encotirage  to  continued  efforts.  The  result  was  what  might  have  l>ccn  antici- 
pated by  all  w  ho  knew  the  character  and  abilities  of  both.  Dr.  Brinkley,  we 
need  not  say,  received  the  young  Hamilton  with  kindness;  he  read  and  approved 
bis  pajicr,  and  showed  the  interest  ho  took  in  it  by  asking  to  see  some  of  the 
investigations  in  a  more  developed  form  :  this  request  was  complied  with  by 
Hamilton,  who  in  the  following  month  laid  before  him  a  longer  paper  on  tlio 
same  subject,  entitled  •*  Developments."  We  have  iLscertained  that  both  papers 
still  exist  :  they  ought  some  day  to  see  the  light.  From  that  time  forward  for 
sev<'ral  years  llainilt<m  was  admitted  to  a  {HTsonal  intimacy  with  the  eminent 
man,  to  wbtnn  he  was  afterwards  bv  so  manv  titles  to  be  the  worthv  succcHsor. 
How  fully  and  gratefully  this  privilege — a  testimony  ef|iially  to  his  personal  as 
to  his  s<-ientifie  ebara^'ter — was  otim.tted  by  the  younger  of  the  two  is  evinceil 
in  a  manner  honourable  to  lN)th  parlies,  by  a  sentence  at  the  close  of  the  second 
part  of  his  pajwr  on  Caustics.  Thi**  {mper,  which  was  the  product  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  the  germ  of  that  *•  Theory  of  Systems  of  Kays,"  which  first 
ga\e  general  di>tinction  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  name,  was  presented  in  the  year 
1824  hy  Dr.  Brinkley,  as  its  sponsor,  to  the  Royal  Irish  Aciuleniy,  of  which  he 
was  tin  II  president  ;   it  is  thus  conelnded: — 

*'  But  uii:iii>v<r  may  he  the  o]>inions  of  others  as  to  their  value,  I  have  the 
ph'a^uri*  til  iliiiilv  that  my  paper  is  in-seribeil  to  the  one  who  will  best  be  able  to 
perrfi\i'  nn«l  ap|»rrriate  what  U  original; — it  hose  kinihieys  hort  encouraged, 
v, hi»v«*  a.l\iee  ha-^  strengthened  me  :— to  whose  approbation  1  have  ever  looked 
a-*  to  a  ri'w  ard  sutficient  to  repay  me  lor  industry  however  laborious,  for  exertion 
however  arduous." 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  manifesting  tla*  complete  and  gcneroub  recognition 
by  the  cider  fra\aii,  of  the  ]»owerb  and  attaimueutb  of  iii«  youthi*ul  ii-Mild,  wc  ctn 
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record,  from  our  dUtinct  remembrance  of  the  fact  being  communicated  to  V9 
hy  a  mutual  relative  at  a  period  certainl?  anterior  to  the  date  last  namedy  that 
Rrinklev,  spcakiiifr  of  llamlltouy  emphatically  declared,  "  This  young  man»  I  do 
not  say  will  be^  but  m»  the  first  mathematician  of  his  age.**  They  who  know 
how  eminently  nualified  to  judge,  and  how  habitually  sober  and  tmthAil  in 
speech,  was  Dr.  Hrinkley,  will  know  the  amount  of  value  to  be  attached  to  thia 
exprossiou  of  his  opinion  on  such  a  point,  even  though  it  be  only  reported  as  hb 
conversational  dictum.  Our  pen  would  fain  linger  to  depict  with  fuller  illus- 
tration the  mutu.illy  reflected  honour  and  regard  of  thi^se  two  lights  in  the 
hemiApliore  of  science ;  liut  we  must  hasten  on ;  sufTice  it  to  say,  that  the  receding 
ctar  rejoiccfl  to  behold  and  to  atte!»t  the  culminating  lustre  of  his  successor,  and 
that,  when  in  due  time,  he  sank  l)eneath  the  horizon  of  the  grave,  a  fitting  close 
wai  put  to  the  high  intercourse  which  had  been  theirs  during  life  in  an  elogo 
pronounced  by  that  successor  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  upon  the  intellectf 
the  lalniurs,  and  the  virtues  of  tlie  illustrious  departed.* 

We  now  return  to  the  year  1823, — when   Hamilton  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year.     It  is  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  our  subject,  for  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  began  to  employ  himself  in  applying  algebraic  geometry  to  optics;  aa 
application  which  he  then  supposed  had  not  been  previously  attempted  by  any 
other  person.     In  this  and  the  succeeding  year,  pursuing,  at  the  intervals  of  hta 
studies  for  the  university  examinations,  the  train  of  research  we  have  indicated* 
he  arrived  at  numerous  results  of  the  highest  interest ;  most  of  them  altogether 
new,  though  in  some,  as  he  afterwards  round,  he  had  been  partly  anticipated  by 
Malus  ;  but  in  connection  with  which  the  great  feature  was,  that  the  method 
invented  and  employed  by  him  was  so  comprehensive  as  to  extend  unlimitedly 
and  with   universal  success  over  the  whole  field  of  optics ;  "  dominant,*'  to  use 
the  expression,  in  reference  to  it,  of  the  elegant  historian  of  geometry,  M. 
Cha-sk*!!,   '*  tvute  velte  taste  theorie,"      These  investigations*  presented  in  a 
general  and  abstract  (Kiint  of  view,  were  embodied  in  the  manuscript  essay  on 
'*  CauAties,"  to  which  we  liave  before  made  allusion,  and  which,  af^er  its  com* 
mnnication  to  the  Academy  by  Dr.   Brinkley,  in  December,  1624,  was  imme- 
diately referred  by  them  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  MacDonnell,  Mr. 
Harte,  and  Dr.  I^ai'dner.     This  committ(*c  returned,  in  June,  1825,  a  report-<- 
our  limitjt  prevent  us  giving  more  than  its  substance — which  bore  testimony  to 
the  novelty  and  value  of  the  ri*4ults,  and  the  analytic  skill  displayed  in  the  conduct 
of  the  investigations ;  but  which  recommended  to  the  author, as  necessary  to  fit  his 
memoir  for  publication,  a  fuller  development  of  the  processes  and  reasouinga 
by  which  his  formuLe  and  conclusions  were  arrived  at.     Acting  on  this  advice 
of  the  coninnttee  he  employed  himself  at  the  intervals  of  collegiate  study  in  re- 
eastinir  and  enlaririnjr  his  paper,  which  was  anew  presented  to  the  Academy 
U!ider  the  title  of  '*  Theory  of  Systems  of  Rays,"  on  the  23d  of  April,  18*27, 
and  was  published  in  1828  as  a  paper  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Roval  Irish  Academy.     The  table  of  "contents'*  announced  an  intention 
of  publishin.:  in  the  third  fiart  of  the  essay  an  application  to  Dynamics  of  the 
same  general  principle  of  which  the  application  to  Optics  was  thus  in  part 
made  public.     The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  above-named  theory,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1827,  remain  as  yet  un- 
published ;  but  many  of  the  theorems  which  they  contain,  along  with  many  others* 
nave  been  emlK>died  in  the  tiiree  "  Supplements**  which  have  appeared  in  sub- 
sequent volumes  of  the   Irish   Transactions*  and   in  the  two  essays  "  On  a 
General   Method  in  Dynamics,**  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
Having  been  brought*  in  order  of  time,  to  its  source,  we  have  thought  it 


*  In  November,  1835.  Of  this  tribute  the  Academy,  as  we  learned  ftrom  its 
minutes,  reqa(*itteJ  afterwards  to  bo  famished  with  a  transcript,  which  might  re- 
main amongst  it?  records  ;  bat  we  have  ascertained  with  regret  that  the  author, 
for  some  rea<?on,  was  unable  to  comply  with  th**  reqaitst.  The  sabseuaeutly  adopted 
plan  of  printing  the  proceedings  at  the  academical  meeting*,  mr  di:»tribution 
among  the  mewtrs,  ta  ef  great  vjUiie,  m  fecuriog  the  pr«»erration  of  such 
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better  thus  summarily  to  present  to  the  prospective  glance  of  our  readers  the 
vhole  history  of  the  progress  of  this  great  work,  by  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  revolutionised 
mathematical  optics,  and  established  the  means  of  conquest  to  a  similar  extent 
over  other  territories  of  science ;  but  we  must  now  revert  to  hb  personal 
history,  of  which  our  sketch  must  he  the  more  rapid,  as  we  hope  to  find  room 
for  A  popular  view  of  the  contents  of  his  works. 

We  cannot  allow  his  collegiate  c:\reer  to  pass  by  in  an  allusion.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  1823,  the  year  already  named  by  us  as  dating  the  commence- 
ment of  his  optical  researches,  that  he  entered  college, — a  year  later  than  had 
been  intended,  but  illness  had  kept  him  back.  We  well  remember  the  rumour 
of  the  intellectual  prowess  of  "  Hamilton  the  prodigy,"  which  preceded  him  to 
the  courts  of  the  university,  and  appalled  the  courage  of  his  future  class* 
fellows.  And,  sooth  to  say,  never  were  expectations  more  fully  realized,  or 
rivals*  fears  butter  justified.  He  began  by  gaining  the  first  place  at  entrance, 
upon  a  first  mark  in  every  book,  and  the  first  premium  at  the  subsequent 
examination  in  Hebrew.  This  commencement  was  only  the  earnest  of  what 
followed.  In  a  class  which  contained  many  competitors  of  more  than  ordinary 
distinction,  and  in  a  division  which  usually  concentrated  the  best  of  them,  he 
never  once  was  beaten,  but  uniformly,  at  every  quarterly  examination,  obtained 
the  chief  honour  in  both  science  and  classics:  on  two  occasions  the  honour  was 
enhanced  by  an  optima,  once  for  his  answering  in  Cireek,  and  afterwards  at  the 
examination  in  Physics.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  conduct  of 
examinations  at  Dublin,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  an  optime  is  a  judg- 
ment conferred  there,  onlv  when  the  examiner  considers  his  answerer  to  ha%'e 
absolutely  mastered  the  subject  of  examination.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
the  total  number  of  occasions  on  which  this  judgment  has  been  awarded  is 
very  small,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  is  the  only  indi- 
vidual upon  collegiate  record  who  ever  obtained  two  of  them.  To  this  list  of 
honours  in  the  main  courses  of  academic  study,  are  to  be  added  similar  successes 
at  Hebrew  'and  Catechetical  Examinations,  and  the  acquisition  of  two  Vice- 
Chancellor's  prizes  for  English  poems,  of  which  the  subjects  were  **  The  Ionian 
Island?,"  and  "  Eustace  St.  Pierre."  This  uninterrupted,  universal,  and  dis- 
tinguished success  produced,  as  may  be  imagined,  an  excitement  of  admiration 
amongst  his  compeers,  of  which  we  dare  to  say  the  glow  has  not  yet  altogether 
subsided  in  the  breasts  of  many.  And  in  justice  to  both  them  and  him  we 
must  attest,  that  never  were  academic  honours  borne  more  meekly,— never  had 
academic  victor  a  richer  addition  to  his  crown  from 

*'  GcntTous  rivals*  sympathy.** 

And  truly  this  series  of  triumphs  demanded  "special  wonder."  Some  of  our 
readers  know  what  laI>our  must  have  been  expended  for  the  attainment  of  such 
success  in  every  department  of  collegiate  distinction,  especially  when  great 
expi*ctations,  on  the  part  of  examiners,  had  to  be  satisfied.  Now,  let  it  be 
remembered  that,  coincidentally  with  the  exertions  necessary  to  secure  these 
results,  Hamilton  carried  on,  as  we  have  shown,  his  own  original  and  laborious 
mathematical  investigations,  and  brought  to  the  last  stage — that  of  the  printing- 
pre^s — his  "  Theory  of  Systems  of  Rays."  But,  moreover,  we  can  state 
fr(mi  our  own  remembrance  the  additional  facts,  that  he  paid  with  regularity 
the  tax  upon  his  time  which,  to  a  man  of  his  attainments,  the  observance  of 
rolle'^e  discijdine  in  attendance  upon  lectures,  &c.  must  necessarily  have  been  ; 
and  that  even  the  lalxjurs  we  have  named  did  not  so  absorb  him  as  to  prevent 
his  engaginir  in  extra  prolusions,  scientific  and  literary,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  calculation  of  an  occultation  of  Jupiter,  about  which  he  busied  himself  when 
a  junior  freshman,  and  his  taking  the  principal  part  in  contributing  to  a  series 
of  essays,  critical  or  imaginative,  yclept  the  "  Stanley  Papers,"  which  were  for 
some  time  supplied  weekly  to  the  breakfast-table  of  a  small  knot  of  youthful 
friends.  Neither  is  it  to  be  thought  that  he  was  a  mere  recluse,  or  that  his 
energies  were  all  of  mind  and  none  of  body :  eminently  fitted  in  every  way, 
both  to  enjoy  and  to  enhance  the  pleasores  of  intellectual  •oc^«4^   ^^  was 
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grettlt  in  request  u  a  comDtnion — though  doubtless  in  this  nmtter  he  felt  him- 
self oriener  called  upon  to  deny  than  to  indulge  himself ; — and  pleasantly  can  we 
recall,  as  having  been  ft*llow-votaries  in  the  pursuit,  his  vigorous  prosecution  of 
gymnastics  at  the  academy  of  M.  Beaigeu,  where  we  have  seen  him  as  earnest 
about  circle?,  of  which  in  his  own  person  he  flew  along  the  circumference,  or 
about  the  assent  of  pvri>endicular  poles  and  slanting  rope-ladders,  and  the 
KM'inging  between  |iara]lel  bartt,  a^  ever  he  has  been  in  exploring  the  mysteries 
of  iuk-ilrawn  curves  and  right  lines,  or  in  ascending  by  the  ladder  of  algebra 
to  the  specular  heights  of  science. 

During  his  pa.Hsagt^  through  the  university,  William  R.  Hamilton  resided  in 
Dublin,  at  the  hou^e  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton,  the  barrister,  a  rela- 
tive amply  endowed  with  the  plca«autest  and  best  qualities  of  a  companion  and 
friend,  and  whose  faithful  anection  supplied  the  loss  which  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  and  his  listers  had  sustained  at  an  early  age  of  lioth  their  parents.  In  the 
beginning,  however,  of  the  summer  of  1827,  he  retired  to  the  countrv — to  the 
haunt  of  his  childhood,  at  Trim — in  order  to  fetudy  for  the  two  gold  medals 
which  then  crowned  the  honours  of  the  undergraduate  course  at  Dublin, — (these 
honours,  indee<1,  had  never  both  been  won  by  a  single  aspirant,  in  competition 
with  the  main  body,  or  pensioner  division,  of  the  class ;  but  in  his  case  the  doulile 
triumph  was  looked  forward  to  as  not  only  likelv,  but  certain,) — and  to  lay  in 
store  to  meet  the  subsequent  requisition  of  the  l^ellowship  Examination.  But 
\\\%  immediate  plans  and  his  ulterior  destiny  were  suddenly  changed  by  a  great 
and  unexpected  distinction  ;  we  allude  to  his  appointment  at  this  time  to  the 
hitfh  and  responsible  situation  of  Andrews'  Profe^hor  of  Astronomy  to  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  Uoyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland :  an  appointment  truly 
extraordinary — perhaps  without  parallel,  when  considered  as  bestowed  upon  an 
undergraduate  of  one-and-twenty, — but  in  this  particular  case,  we  think, 
equally  conferrinir  honour  upon  the  university  authorities  from  whom  it  ema- 
nated, as  upon  the  individual  whom  it  justly  signalised.  The  post  in  Question 
had  become  vacant  some  months  before  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Brinkley,  on 
his  nomination  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cloyne.  To  place  in  the  chair  of  such  a 
man  a  successor  worthy  of  him,  was  an  object  which  naturally  demanded  the 
anxious  care  of  those  in  whom  the  appointment  was  vested :  and  their  impar* 
tiality  and  public  spirit  were  teste<l  by  the  decision  which  was  called  for  from 
them  ujKin  nuiny  rival  pretensions  of  no  mean  order.  Among  their  own  body 
were  fellows  of  high  qualifications  and  influence,  desirous  of  the  appointment ; 
and  from  Cambridge  appeared  as  a  candidate,  with  a  reputation  almost  as  high 
as  he  now  enjoys,  (leorge  Biddel  Airy,  the  present  Astronomer  Uoyal  of  Eng- 
land. However,  nhi'ii  the  period  approached  at  which  the  final  determination 
must  be  declare<l,  what  had  been  the  expressed  wish  of  numy  in  conversation* 
the  idea  which  the  peculiar  eminenciesof  the  individual  naturally  suggested,  but 
which  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  and  standing  as  naturally  prevented  being 
quicklv  put  forward  as  a  proposal,  became  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation 
with  the  board.  That  deliberation  proved  of  so  favourable  a  character,  that 
his  friend  and  tutor,  Dr.  Boyton,  to  whom  this  circumstance  became  known, 
immefliatelv  wrote  to  ommunicatc  the  fact,  and  to  advise  him  at  once  to  come 
up  to  town  and  propose  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  appointment :  a  step 
which,  before  receiving  this  encouragement,  his  modesty  had  withheld  him  from 
taking ;  although  he  mitst  have  oftLMi  heard  himself  mentioned  by  friends  and 
admirers  in  connexion  with  the  vacant  situation,  i\s  the  individual  who  would 
most  a;>propriately  fill  it,  and  was  therefore  abun«Lintly  entitled  to  look  for  it. 
He  now  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  upon  Dr.  Boyton's  letter,  which  was 
seconded  bv  t!ie  advice  of  his  relatives,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  from  its 
receipt  the  honour  became  his,  with  all  its  attendant  pleasure  and  congratu- 
lations, of  being  the  successor  of  Brinkley  in  the  Professorship  of  Astronomy. 

From  that  time  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been  at  the 
Observatory,  near  Dublin.  Here  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
carr}'ing  on  his  life  of  high  and  abstract  labour,  and  of  sharing  occasionally  the 
means  of  intellectual  improvement,  of  elevation  and  enjoyment,  which  his 
society  lavishly  supplies  to  all  who  come  within  its  influence.  At  first  his  new 
•bode  was  made  a  fioroe  to  him  by  the  presence  of  his  sisters,  whose  cultivated 
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intellecU  and  kimh'ed  tastes  added  to  the  uniting  bond  of  nature  many  strong 
and  delightful  links  of  sympathy.  Of  this  sisterhood  it  is  impossible  here  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  mentioning  that  one— E.  M.  H — has  been  no  unfre- 
quent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Unwersity  Magazhw,  where,  we 
doubt  not,  many  of  our  readers  remember  poems  discriminated  by  that  signa^ 
ture,  and  remarkable  for  depth  and  earnestness  of  thought  and  feeling,  ele- 
vation of  principle,  and  force  and  vividness  of  expression ;  and  from  our  pages 
ve  may  refer  to  the  distinct  volume  which  Miss  Hamilton  has  given  to  the 
world.  During  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Anglesey,  the  Observatory  was  addi- 
tionally enlivened  by  the  presence  of  two  youthful  sons  of  the  Marquess,  who 
were  for  a  short  period  pupils  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  an  advantage  subse- 
quently enjoyed  for  a  longer  time,  and  with  an  ample  result  of  intellectual 
profit  to  himself,  and  honouring  attachment  towards  his  instructor  by  the 
Viscount  Adare,  to  whose  name  upon  the  roll  of  her  nobility  Ireland  may  refer 
with  pride,  as  that  of  one  whose  accomplishments  and  principles  add  lustre  to  his 
rank.  Upon  the  9th  of  April,  1833,  Sir  William  Hamilton  married  Miss  Helen 
Maria  Baily,  daughter  or  the  Rev.  H.  Daily,  Rector  of  Nenagh,  in  the 
eounty  of  Tipperary,  and  his  home  has  since  l>een  enriched  by  the  birth  of 
three  children.  For  the  whole  of  this  period  that  home  has  been  a  centre  to 
which  the  high  and  various  endowments  of  its  occupant  have  attracted,  not 
only  the  scientific  stranger,  but  numbers  from  a  wide  circle,  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  tendencies  have  been  of  a  congenial  nature  ;  and  consequently  few 
Hcenes  have  been  oftener  brightened  by  the  mutual  kindlings  of  genius,  by  the 
rich  interchange  of  thought,  of  imagination,  and  of  wit,  than  the  Observatory 
at  Dunsink.  These  social  enjoyments  are,  however,  speaking  strictly,  of  course 
occasional  only ;  for,  usually,  laborious  study  holds  there  its  reign,  and  displays 
ks  insignia. 

The  works  which  we  shall  afterwards  mention,  as  proceeding  from  his  pen, 
will  show  how  hard  and  how  successfully  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been 
working  in  his  retirement,  as  a  scientific  Author.  As  Professor  of  Astronomy 
two  spheres  of  exertion  belong  to  him :  that  of  Lecturer  upon  the  Science,  in 
College,  and  that  connected  with  the  practical  working  of  the  Observatory. 
Upon  his  duties  as  Lecturer  Sir  William  Hamilton  entered  with  zeal,  and  has 
bestowed  most  strenuous  and  persevering  pains, — pains  which  we  cannot  but 
trust  have  been  rewarded  by  the  propagation  throughout  the  students  of  our 
vniversity  of  high  and  true  views  of  the  philosophy  of  science.  In  these  lec- 
tures he  has  exerted  himself  to  present  before  his  hearers,  not  merely  such 
information  as  a  teacher  of  the  "  use  of  the  globes,**  or  a  university  text-book 
might  afford  them,  but,  together  with  the  necessary  illustrations  of  astronomy, 
such  views  of  its  connexion  with  the  other  branches  of  science,  and  of  its  rela- 
tions to  the  human  reason  and  imagination,  as  would  enable  them  to  possess  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  their  subject,  and  in  the  light  of  that  survey  to  pursue 
its  study.  Often  have  we  been  delighted  to  attend  his  introductory  lectures,  full 
as  they  always  have  been  of  close  logic,  of  sound  metaphysic,  of  truth  united 
to  poetry,  and  of  a  high  moral  consecrating  the  whole,  and  all  these  elements 
fitted,  by  the  eloquence  in  which  they  were  couched,  to  produce  in  his  youthful 
audience  an  ardent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wise  enthusiasm  for  the  studies  thus 
recommended.*  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  book  that,  to  a  particular  class  of 
intellectual  inquirers,  would  be  more  delightful  or  more  serviceable,  than  one 
fo  rmed  by  a  collection  of  these  introductory  addresses :  and  we  cannot  but 
entertain  the  hope,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  will  one  day  make  this  present 
to  the  young  and  generous  aspirers  afler  truth  among  his  countrymen. 


It  is  stated  in  a  note  in  Blackwood's  complete  edition  of  Mrs.  Uemans'  works 
that  her  beautiful  poem,  •*  The  Prayer  of  the  Lonely  Student,"  was  written  after 
hearing  one  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Introductory  Lectures.  The  poem  takes 
up  the  high  religious  theme  at  which  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  reverentially 
eJances.  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton  and  his  sisters  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of 
Mrs,  Hemans  ;  we  happen  to  know  that  it  was  a  flower  sent  to  her  room  of  sick- 
ness, from  the  garden  of  the  Observatory,  which  suggested  her  exquisite  lines,  "  To 
the  Blue  Anemone." 
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To  tb^  i^rftcticoi  woHiing  of  ihe  Obs^valory  Sir  WiUiam  Htfkiikon,  tU  Mat 
«f  wboxf  fftftiius  is  uoflouMi'dlj  to  imre  math6fnatic5,  U  not  nmurallf  «o  ftibfit* 
ed  ox  to  th(*  othi^r  di'iHurtinetits  of  scipntiAr  lalmur.  Herc>  howovery*h«  b»#,  we 
know,  (lili^'eiitly  ki*|»t  up  the  n^ular  cour«e  of  olxiervationA  and  reilnctioas ; 
and  in  justice  to  him  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  its  being  thought  thai 
tho  astronomer  who  presidis  over  it  is  singly  responsible  if  the  Dublin  Obser- 
vatory should  not  hold  u  very  high  rank  for  tlie  eompleteness  and  roUtive  %'aluo 
of  itM  ob«er%'ations :  for,  l)e»ides  the  disadvantage  of  our  elimatef  on  inadequate 
staff  of  assistants— at  preitent  there  is  only  one — renders  the  Observatory 
totally  incapable  of  answering  the  re<)uirementM«  within  the  last  ten  years 
greatly  multiplie<l,  of  the  present  state  of  astronomical  science.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  tliat  with  a  sufftcient  Inxly  of  assistants,  tlie  directing  head  of  Sir 
William  ]Ianiilt<Mi  would  hoon  raiM.'  this  de{>artnient  to  nearly  as  high  a  stand- 
ing AS  it  IS  jHisftible  for  it  to  attain. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  Ims  })een  before  the  public  eye  as  an  active  and  influ- 
ential member  of  the  liriti»h  Association  of  Science.  He  joined  it  so  early  aa 
in  iHo^  when  it  ajisemble<l  for  its  second  meeting  at  Oxford;  and  there, 
liaving  been  called  upon*  he  laid  before  its  meml)ers  a  concise  view  of  bia 
optical  metlio4l,  and  in  beluUf  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  returned  tliankSf  in 
a  soeech  gracefully  evincing  a  combined  pride  of  nationality,  as  an  Irishman* 
and  of  coinpatriotism,  as  a  Hriton.  At  Cambridge,  the  next  year,  his  disco« 
very  of  coiiieol  refraction  (which  had  been  made  in  the  interval,  and  of  which 
we  shall  give  an  account  hereaAer)  was  a  principal  feature  of  discussion,  and 
he  received  upon  the  occasion,  from  that  university,  the  honour  of  admission^ 
in  company  with  some  other  eminent  men,  to  an  ad  eumJem  degree  of  A.B.  He 
t(M»k  an  active  part,  also,  at  the  meetings  subsequently  held  at  Edinbiuvhy 
Dublin,  Hri>to!,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle  ;  but  we  can  now  onlv  refer  to  thai 
which  passed  with  such  dibtinguished  eclat  in  our  own  metropolis.  Amongst 
its  conductors  Sir  William  Hamilton  held  the  prominent  post  of  secretary,  in 
which  cajMicity  he  delivereil  the  Annual  Address,  aflerwarils  published  in  their 
K«*p<»rt,  ami  to  which  (Mince  our  limits  forbid  us  to  extract)  we  refer,  as  exhi- 
biting a  gtHxI  spivimen  of  his  characteristic  eloquence  and  aliility,  in  the  deve- 
lojmient  which  it  contains  of  the  |K>wer  of  tlie  social  sympathy  as  an  iropuUe  to 
science.  It  was  during  this  meeting  that  l^ni  Normanby,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, seizt'd,  w  ith  a  liappy  tact,  the  opportunity  of  paying  a  most  handsome 
cunipliment  both  to  ProfeikS<»r  Hamilton  and  to  Ireland,  by  conferring  upon  tha 
foremost  representative  of  our  nation's  science,  and  in  the  face  of  the  assembled 
Association  the  honour  of  kniglithood.  The  appropriate  scene  was  the  library 
of  our  university.  It  was  no  slight  addition  to  the  honour  that  Professor  Whe- 
well,  in  his  speech  at  the  banquet  which  followeil,  should  suggest,  as  a  parallel 
remembrance,  the  fact  that,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  a  great  man  in 
another  Trinity-C  oUege  knelt  down  before  his  sovereign,  and  rose  up  Sir  Isaac 
NVwton. 

Another  high  distinction  has  since  been  conferred  upon  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton. We  refer  to  his  election,  in  the  year  1837,  to  the  Presidentship  of  tba 
Koyal  Irish  Academy.  This  post  was  for  many  years  filled  bv  Dr.  Brinkley, 
both  when  ProfcMior  of  Astronomv,  and  afterwanls  when  Bbtiop  of  Cloyne* 
Upon  his  death,  in  l88o.  Sir  Willikm  Hamilton  paid  to  the  late  Provost,  Dr. 
Lloyd,  the  tribute  of  his  personal  respect,  by  coming  forward  in  the  Aca4lemy 
and  proposing  tliat  the  vacant  scat  of  honour  should  be  filled  by  a  man,  whose 
combinetl  pretensions,  founded  u(K>n  his  p4>rsonal  character  and  attainments* 
and  his  long-continued  services  to  the  science  of  hLs  country,  called  for  such  a 
rewarding  recognition  from  the  national  Academy.  This  eminent  and  excellent 
man  too  soon  followed  his  predecesj^or  to  the  grave,  again  leaving  vacant  the 
presidential  chair ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Sir  William  Hamilton 
su<'cest>fully  aspired  to  the  distinction ;  although  he  had  to  encounter  the  com- 
ptting  claims  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  i*rofessor  Lloyd,  who  were  at 
tlic  s<mic  time  put  in  nomination.  To  the  honour  we  speak  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  l)esides  his  high  scientific  reputation,  had  some  peculiar  titles.  Long 
connected  with  the  Academy — as  an  author,  from  his  boyhood — he  had  fof 
many  years  taken  a  zealous  interest  in  its  welfare ;  had  enriched  its  Tranactiona 
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with  his  valuable  papers  ;  had  been  the  means,  as  we  happen  to  know,  of  in* 
ducing  several  of  its  most  distinguished  members  to  join  the  body,  andy  perhaps 
may  with  truth  be  said,  to  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the  institu- 
tion from  a  state  of  comparative  neglect  and  inaction  to  that  which  it  at  present 
enjoys  of  activity  and  repute.  We  may  add,  that  for  discharging  efficiently  the 
duties  of  President  he  possesses  eminently  the  qualifications  of  wide  and  acca« 
rate  knowledge,  of  a  well- tempered  impartiality,  and  (we  name  an  attribute 
esi)ccially  valuable  in  the  leader  of  such  a  society)  a  generous  aptitude  to  ac- 
knowledge and  to  give  the  fullest  meed  of  applause  to  the  talents  and  services 
of  his  fellow-labourers  in  literature  and  science:  we  have  been  struck  by  the 
evidence  of  these  merits  exhibited  in  the  published  volume  of  the  Academy's 
Proceedings,  containing  atldresses  delivered  bv  him  on  presenting  medals  to  Mr. 
PetnV,  Dr.  Apjohn,  and  Professor  M'Cullagli. 

We  shall  now  essay  the  execution  of  that  part  of  our  undertaking,  of  which 
we  have  already  given  notice,  and  to  which  some  of  our  readers  may  be  looking 
forward  as  to  matter  more  interesting  than  the  biographical  portion  of  our 
sketch  :  we  mean  the  presenting  a  concise  statement  of  the  substance  of  the 
principal  works  of  Sir  William  Hamilton :  in  doing  which,  we  shall  endeavour  in 
popular  language  to  give  a  true — though  necessarily  very  general — answer  to 
the  inquiry  which  has  been  often  made  of  us  in  society — namely,  what  arc  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  scientific  labours  and  discoveries  which  have  g^ned 
for  Sir  William  Hamilton  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  ? 

In  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  our  task,  we  shall  first  attempt  to  give  a  slight 
and  rapid  outline  of  the  researches  which  have  been  published  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  his  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Systems  of  Kays,  and  in  his  Supple* 
ments  to  that  essay,  contained  in  the  fiAeenth  and  following  volumes  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy. 

These  researches  may  be  said,  upon  the  whole,  to  relate  to  mathematical 
opticx ;  and  especially  to  contain  a  fundamental  conception,  and  general 
met/tod  and  formula  for  the  application  of  Algebra  (including  the  differential 
calculus)  to  the  most  varied  problems  of  that  science.  It  is  true,  that 
)>efore  their  publication,  many  problems  of  this  class,  perhaps  all  that  are 
required  for  the  most  important  practical  applications,  had  been  already 
resolved :  many  valuable  an<l  elegant  treatises  upon  the  subject  had  been 
published  ;  and  a  tendency  had  shown  itself,  of  late  years,  to  assume  the 
algebraical  form,  and  to  adopt  more  or  less  the  Cartesian  method  of 
co-ordinates,  which  may  be  employed  in  all  applications  of  algebra  to  g^eo- 
metry.  Hut  with  the  exception  of  the  profound  Trnite  (VOptique  of  Malus 
(the  well-known  discoverer  of  the  polarization  of  light  by  ordinary  reflexion) 
tluH  method  of  calculation,  introduced  into  algebraic  geometry  by  l>e8 
('artes,  does  not  ap|>ear  to  have  been  extensively  and  systematically  applied 
to  the  solution  of  optical  problems,  e.H|H>cially  so  as  to  take  account  of  the 
thriHj  dinien-^ions  of  space.  And  the  calculations  of  Malus,  although  symmetric, 
were  so  extremely  complex,  that  they  not  only  conducted  to  true  results 
with  difficulty,  but  even  in  some  cases  led  (through  a  i;ardonable,  because 
scarcely  evitable,  inadvertency)  into  important  error.  In  a  word,  it  appears 
that  n(»  appropriattf  frptifral  method  had  been  discovered  for  the  treatment  of 
optieal  problems.  Hither  there  were  special  contrivnnees  emploved  for  the 
sdliition  of  particular  (although  practically  important)  cases,  which  could 
not  «*:i^ily  be  extended  to  new  and  more  general  questitms :  or  when  the 
universally  applicable  method  of  co-ordinates  was  useiL,  and  the  three  dimen- 
^i<»n^  of  v|.a<M»  all  kept  in  view,  no  adequate  advantage  was  taken  of  any 
thinjr  jKiuliar  to  the  Imra  of  light,  but  common  to  all  those  laws,  so  as  to 
ronibinr,    with    the    degree    of  generality    aimed   at,    all    such    facility    and 


A  m.  tliiMl  of  tlii>  kind  ha««,  we  may  assert,  been  invented  by  Sir  W^.  H.,  and 
ha.s  In-en  by  him  embodied  in  a  new  and  fundamental  formula,  for  the  .•**'dy  of 
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optical  systtmt.  It  letmt  to  have  oceiurred  to  him>*  on  abftract  philoaopKical 
groundsy  that  in  order  to  set  out  hopefully  in  anv  general  deductkm  of  tha 
consequences  of  the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  light  by  rays,  it  was  desirable 
to  start  from  an  equally  general  induciiom  respecting  those  laws  themselret ; 
from  the  highest  aziom  (in  the  Baconian  sense  of  the  word)  which  had  Yet  been 
discovered  respecting  them.  Now,  such  au  axiom  is  supplied  by  that  ceiebratiMl 
and  general  resultf  which  is  csllctl  by  some  the  law  of  least  action,  and  by 
others  the  law  of  the  quickest  propagation  of  light.  From  this  result  of 
tHductioMf  atlmitted  to  be  valid,  at  least  as  such,  by  the  adherents  of  the  two 
rival  theories,  by  tho»e  who  suppose  light  to  consist  of  particles  emitted,  and 
by  those  who  hold  it  to  be  communicated  by  transmitted  vibrations.  Sir  W.  H. 
accordingly  sets  out.  And  a»  it  expresses  tLit  a  certain  quantity  (which  in  one 
theory  is  the  action,  and  in  the  other  theory  is  the  time  expended  by  light  in  its 
propagation  along  any  bent  or  curved  path,  from  one  point  to  another),  is, 
under  certain  cimditions,  invariable — namely,  when  the  two  extreme  points  are 
fixed  ;  so  he  inquires  how  the  tame  quantity  varies  awfer  certain  other  ctm» 
ditions — namely,  when  the  extreme  points  are  changed.  And  the  expression 
which  he  obtains  for  the  law  of  such  new  variation,  l>ecomes  his  fundamental 
formula,  his  "  eouation  of  the  characteristic  function ;"  deduced,  indeed,  as 
has  been  stated,  from  the  most  general  known  law  respecting  the  successive 
directions  of  any  one  path  of  light,  but  reciprocally  including  that  law,  and 
atlapted  rather  to  the  study  of  optical  systanjt,  th.in  to  that  of  any  single  ray. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here  into  any  further  details  respecting  the 
precise  nature  of  this  very  general  and  abstract  conception.  But  we  mav  be 
permitted  to  illustrate  its  besring  by  a  single  elementary  example.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  when  light,  setting  out  from  any  given  luminous  point,  is 
reflected  at  any  second  pomt  upon  a  given  plane  mirror,  and  reaches,  after  this 
reflection,  any  third  point ;  then,  JirU^  the  reflected  ray  proceeds  as  if  from  a 
given  image  of  the  first  point,  situated  behind  the  mirror  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
whole  bent  path  traversed  by  the  light,  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  hut  point 
of  that  oath  from  the  image  of  the  first  point.  Now,  the  general  method  of 
Sir  W.  H.,  when  applied  to  this  simple  case,  connects  these  two  old  theorems 
together,  and  shows  that  the  former  might  have  been  deduced  as  a  consequence 
from  the  latter.  In  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  length  of 
the  bent  path,  in  this  and  other  cases  of  reflexion  of  light,  conducts,  accortUng 
to  his  general  method,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  lawi  of  the  directiont  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  that  path.  And  analogous  connexions  are  established  by  him 
for  refraction,  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 

Among  the  results  of  this  general  view  or  method  may  l>e  mentioned,  the 
facility  with  which  it  conducts  to  a  proof  of  the  existence  and  determination  of 
the  properties  of  a  certain  series  of  surfaces,  which  cut  perpendicularly  the 
rays  of  any  ordinary  system,  reflected  or  refracted  any  number  of  times  by  any 
combination  of  mirrors,  lenses,  and  atmospheres.  It  is  true  that  the  theorem 
of  the  general  existence  of  such  surfaces  had  been  distinctly  perceived  by 
Huygbens,  and  had  even  formed  an  essential  element  in  his  theory  of  light ; 
since  those  surfaces  were,  in  fact,  the  waves,  which  in  that  theory  were  con- 
sidered as  each  marking  out,  for  some  one  moment  of  time,  the  boundary  of 
the  spaces  traversed  by  the  light  on  all  the  several  rays  of  the  system.  lndee<l, 
in  this  now  celebrated,  though  for  a  long  time  forgotten  theory  of  Huygbens, 
the  rays  were  derived  from  the  perpendicular  wave-surfaces,  rather  than  the 
latter  from  the  former.  But  the  mathematical  deduction  of  the  theorem  of  the 
general  existence  of  such  perpendicular  surfaces,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
rays  as  mathematical  lines,  and  from  the  purely  mathematical  Uws  of  reflexion 
and  refraction  (abstraction  being  made  of  every  physical  hypothesis),  would 


•  See  the  article  contributi^d  bv  Sir  W.  H.  to  tho  frmrth  number  of  the  Dublin 
Vmirtrsity  Review  (Oct.  1833,  Mi'lliken),  entitled.  ••  O  i  the  Paths  of  Light  and  of 
the  PUmets/*  This  article,  as  well  as  several  other  papers,  by  Sir  W.  H..  has 
been  transUted  into  French,  and  publbbed  by  Professor  Quetelet,  of  Brussels. 
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seem  to  liave  been  not  exempt  from  difY^culty,  in  A  recent  state  Of  optical 
science  ;  since  Mains,  in  the  important  Treatise  above  referred  to,  was  led  to 
dtMiy  the  fact  of  such  existence,  even  for  the  very  simple  case  of  two  succesuve 
rc-Hcxions.  And  altlmugh  Dupin  had  cotilinncd  the  tlieorem  of  Huyghens^ 
before  the  publication  of  Sir  W.  H.'a  first  essay,  yet  Plana,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  analysts,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Correspondence*  of  Pro* 
fcssor  Quctelet,  of  i(russeli*,  later  hy  several  years  than  the  researches  of  DiipiDy 
avowed  himself  unable  to  trace  the  error  (»f  Malus  to  its  source,  or  to  point 
out  the  mode  of  refuting  it.  Sir  W.  II. *s  answer,  published  in  the  same  Cor- 
rc:»ponilence,t  met  and  removed  this  difiiculty  on  its  own  ground :  but  really, 
to  any  one  who  had  caught  the  spirit  of  his  method,  and  had  understood  his 
fundamental  formula  (which  w«as  not  then  known  in  Italy),  the  mathematical 
dit^cultv  could  not  have  arisen,  nor  coidd  the  mathein.itical  existence  of  the 
surfaces  in  rpiestion  have  possibly  eluded  notice.  As  a  matter  of  personal, 
thou;/h  it  cannot  claim  to  be  of  historical  interest,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
nicntion  what  our  ac(|uaintance  with  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  enables 
us  to  do,  that  the  controverted  theorem  above  referre<l  to,  was  arrived  at  in 
bis  <iwn  investit^atiouj:,  during  Ins  first  collegiate  years,  and  before  he  had  any 
knowledL'o  of  the  researches  (»f  Iluyuhens,  Malus,  or  Dupin. 

Hut  the  jaiblished  results  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  deduced  from  his  general 
method,  are  by  no  means  limited  to  new  proofs  of  previously  known  theorems, 
original  or  interesting  as  such  proofs  may  sometimes  be  ;  they  are,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  fi»r  the  most  part  entirely  new.  Our  limits  compel 
us  to  give  here  a  selection,  or  sample,  rather  than  a  catalogue.  Dut  we  cannot 
avoid  alluding  to  the  theorems  respecting  osculating  focal  reflectors  and  refrac- 
tors, ordinarv  and  extraordinarv,  cuncernin^c  which  our  author  has  established 
a  series  of  new  theorems,  analogous  in  part  to  the  known  theorems  respectincr 
•tpiieres  osculating  to  other  surfaces :  the  discovery  of  the  principal  foci,  and 
principal  rays,  or  axes,  of  a  reflected  or  refracted  system  generally,  including, 
as  infinitely  parti<'ular  eases,  those  foci  and  axes  of  the  same  kind  which  alone 
bad  previou>ly  been  treated  of ;  the  conse(}U(>nt  general  theory  of  optical  iinages- 
and  alMTratiiiOs,  with  its  application  to  instruments  <»f  revtdution,  of  which  lant 
applieatiwO,  iiideeil,  only  an  outline  has  ;ls  yet  beiMi  published  (in  the  Transac* 
tions  of  the  Mathematical  Section  of  tlu*  Ilritisli  Association,  at  the  Cambridge 
iiiectiii>^\  and  the  prediction  of  conical  refraction.  Tins  last  result  may, 
]H'rhaps,  pri»perly  receive  a  somewhat  fuller  notice  here,  because  it  has  attracted 
more  interest  than  the  rest  in  Knurland  and  elsewhere. 

The  law  of  t!ie  reflexion  of  light  at  ordinary  mirrors,  appears  to  have  been 
known  t'>  Kiu  lid  ;  that  of  ordinary  refraction  at  a  surface  of  water,  glass,  or 
other  uiuTystallised  medium,  was  diseovered  in  a  much  later  age  by  Snellius: 
llii\^'hen>«  di>«overed,  and  Malus  confirmed,  the  law  of  the  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion |>rodueci)  by  one-axeil  crystals,  such  as  Icela:id  spar  ;  and  tinally,  the  law 
of  the  extra«>rilinarv  double  refraction  at  the  i\\ji'*:}&  of  biaxal  crystals,  such  as 
topaz  or  arnejoiiitc,  was  found  in  our  own  time  by  Fresnel.  But  even  in 
tliest'  ras.'s  of  extraordinary  or  cry.-tallinL>  refraction,  no  more  than  two  re- 
frarteil  rays  b.nl  ever  been  ob.servrd,  or  «'ven  husj)eeted  to  exist,  if  we  except  a 
theory  nf  Caurliy,  that  there  nii;;I:t  )ios>ibly  be  a  third  ray,  though  probably 
in-pen-epiiblc  ti)  our  senses.  Sir  \V.  11.,  however,  in  inve^tigating  by  his 
gi-neral  nuthi.d  t!.e  <'on^i<jUence.H  of  the  law  of  FrcHiel,  was  led  to  conelade 
th:ii  til*  re  onuht  to  be,  in  certain  cases,  which  he  assigned,  not  merely  two,  nor 
thi-'.c,  iiMf  .'ii)\  tiniie  number,  but  an  iujiaitu  \\\\\\\\wYf  or  a  cuue  of  refracted  rays 
hif/nii  a  bi.i\al  rr\>tal,  corresponding  to  ami  resulting  from  a  9Ui}fle  incident 
ra\  ;  and  tha?,  in  certain  other  ea.MS,  a  single  ray  within  sueh  a  cry.stul  should 
^f!,^^•  v\-v  ti»  all  iiitiuitc  numbt  r  of  emergent  rays,  arranged  in  a  certain  «itlier 
iDiii'.  Ill-  V. a-*  Irtl,  th'-n  tore,  to  antieipate  from  theory  two  new  laws  of  light, 
t«»  wliiiii  li<-  <.M\«-  the  names  of  iMi.uN'Ai.   and   i.\ii:un.\i.  conkai.  Ri:rKA<  tion. 
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ra<li«':il  fjUi  «■«  l;ap|»«'  a  ti>lltes  nies  refi'x'nns. 
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This  antlcipsttou  b«  «nnotioce«l  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  RoYa)  IrLfl^ 
Ac:idi'U)j,  on  the  occa.<<ioii  of  presenting  to  tluit  body  the  Third  SuppfeiMnt  to 
hi5  Theory  of  Systems  of  Rnyit,  in  which  he  ha«l  enil)o<lie<l  his  reasonings  upon 
the  ^uljettfon  tlie  22(1  of  Oe'tob«T,  1832.  l)n  the  f«>llofring  <lay  he  requeste«l 
his  friend,  l^rofe^sor  Lloyd,  to  undertake  an  experimental  investigation«  with  a 
view  to  effect  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  new  phenomena  thus  predicted.  It 
u-a:»  diflicuh,  for  bome  time,  to  procure  crystals  of  the  re(|uisite  size  and  purity  % 
but  thc.Hc,  and  other  difhcuhicKf  were  surmounted  by  the  skill  and  ]>erseveranco 
of  lVofch.sor  Lloyd,  who  succeeded  in  perfectly  establishing^  by  ex|)erimeut, 
uhnt  Sir  W.  Hamilton  had  predicted  from  theory. 

This  rciiult  excited  at  the  time  a  very  considerable  sensation  among  scientific 
men  in  Lngland  anil  on  the  Continent ;  it  was  thought  a  hapny  boldness  to  have 
tLu8  scizetl  and  brought  forth  into  view,  by  dint  of  reaMinmgy  a  new  doss  of 
plienomena,  to  which  nothing  similar  had  been  bi'fore  oluierved, and  which  even 
M eincd,  in  the  words  used  by  an  eminent  Lngli^h  philosopher,  to  be  «  in  the 
teeth  of  ttli  aiialogy."  At  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  Rritish  Association, 
in  1833,  the  attention  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  section  was  largely 
given  to  the  subjiH't:  and  Hers<'hel,  Airy,  and  others,  spoke  warmly  in  praise 
of  the  discovery.  In  the  introductory  discourse  with  which  the  proceedings 
of  that  meeting  were  opened,  Professor  Whewell  made  it  a  topic,  and  ex- 
preKiiinl  himself  in  the  following  words — «  In  tlie  way  of  such  prophecies,  few 
things  have  been  more  remarkable  than  the  prediction,  that  umler  particular 
circnu)stances,  a  ray  of  light  must  be  refracted  into  a  conical  pencil,  deduced 
from  the  theory  by  Profe>sor  Hamilton,  and  aAerwardii  verifieii  experimentally 
by  Trofe.ssor  Lloyd."*  Previously,  in  the  same  year,  Professor  Airy  had  pub- 
In-ly  recordetl  his  impression  upon  the  subject  as  follows — "  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  prinlictioii  that  has  ever  been  made,  is  that  lately  made  bv  Professor 
Hamilton. "t  More  lately,  Profe.v<or  Plilcker,  of  Bonn,  in  an  article  on  the 
fi-eneral  form  of  luminous  wavcM,  published  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  Oelle's 
J(»uriial^  has  ufinl  these  wortU — *'  Aucune  experience  de  physique  a  fait  tant 
d'impressicm  sur  mon  esprit,  que  celle  de  la  refraction  coni<}ue.  Un  rayon  de 
lumiere  unique  entrant  duns  un  crystal  et  eu  sortant  S4ms  I'aspect  d'un  cone{ 
lumliicux  :  c'etait  une  chose  inouie  et  sans  aucune  analogic.  Mr.  Hamilton 
rannoii(;a,  en  {mrtant  de  la  forme  de  I'onde,  qui  avoit  etc  deduite  par  des  longs 
calculs  d'une  theoric  ab^traite.  J'avoueque  j'aurois  desesperc  de  voir  confirme 
par  rex{KTience  un  le^ultat  si  extraordinaire,  predit  par  la  scule  theorie  que  la 
genie  dc  Fresuel  avait  nouvellement  crcce.  Mais  Mr.  Lloyd  ayant  dcmontre 
que  K'^  experiences  etaient  en  parfaite  concordance  avec  les  predictions  de  Mr. 
Hiunilton,  tout  prcjuge  contre  une  theorie  si  merveilleusement  soutenue,  a  dft 
di.<|)arattre."  And  it  seems  to  be  in  part  to  this  subject  tlmt  reference  is  nuule 
in  a  passage  of  the  article,  attributed  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  on  the  inductive 
M.*iei)ce.s  in  the  la^t  Jui.e  number  (page  233)  of  the  Quarterly  lierietCf  where 
mention  \s  uuide  of  a  sound  induction  enabling  us  to  predict,  bearing  not  only 
stress,  but  torture  :  of  theory  actually  remanding  back  experiment  to  read  her 
le»oii  anew  ;  informing  her  of  facts  so  strange,  as  to  appear  to  her  impossible, 
and  ^hovl  in^  her  all  the  singularities  she  would  observe  in  critical  cases,  he 
never  dreamed  of  trxing. 

J*e  that  as  it  may,  it  is  our  pleasing  duty  as  Irishmen  to  acknowledge  the^ 
cordiality  of  the  reception  which  the  intellectual  exertions  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  Imve  met  uith  in  (treat  Britain,  and  in  foreign  countries.  Herschel  le<l 
tl.e  way,  by  giving,  as  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  Treatise  on  Light,  in  the 
**  Kncyclopntiia  Metropolitana,"  a  most  handsome  notice  of  the  Theory  of 
S\ steins  of  Kays,  then  only  ]>a^sing  through  the  press  of  our  academy,  hut 
known  by  pri\ate  circulation.  Airy,  at  the  (,'ambriflge  meeting,  spoke  of  our 
friend  as  having  rendered  optics  a  new  science.      Whewell,  in  his  History  of 


*  **  Report  of  the  Third  MiH>tiiig  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance* 
me  It  of  Science,  held  at  Cambridge  in  l83:k"     Page  xri. 

{**  London  and  Edinburgh  Philos<»phieal  Magazine. "    June,  I6!l<%  p.  49f). 
A**  Me  understand  tlie  matter,  the  interior  cone  emerges  as  a  cylinder. 
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the  Inductive  Sciences,  and  Babbage,  in  his  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatbe,  have 
assigned  no  unimportant  place  to  the  prediction  of  the  conical  refractions.  An 
appreciation  of  wnat  had  been  done  in  this  matter  was  marked,  not  only  here,  by 
the  award  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton  from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of  their  Cunning- 
hamc  Gold  Medal,  but  also  by  his  receiving,  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London^ 
one  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medals  entrusted  to  their  disposal  by  King  William  the 
Fourth.  Hesides  being  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  welcomed  to  personal  intimacy  with  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  tlierc,  he  has  received  many  diplomas,  and  other  marks  of  attention  and 
respect  from  abroad.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  ;  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Turin,  and  St.  Pctersburgh ;  and  we 
believe  of  others,  which  we  shall  not  now  try  to  recollect.  But  the  mention  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Pctersburgh  reminds  us  of  his  labours  in  another 
direction,  of  which  the  diploma  from  the  Russian  Society  was  more  especially 
designed  to  attest  their  view  of  the  importance. 

Sir  W.  H.,  though  from  motives,  we  believe,  of  private  convenience,  he  has 
not  hitherto  allowed  himself  to  be  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Loudon,  has  taken  occasion  to  express  his  high  respect  and  cordial  good« 
will  towards  that  society,  not  only  in  his  inaugural  address  to  our  academy,  on 
being  elected  its  president,  but  also  by  contributing,  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Dr.  Brinkley,  some  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  The 
papers  thus  published  by  him  in  London,  are  entitled,  "  On  a  General  Method 
m  Dynamics  ;"  and  they  contain  a  system  of  complete  and  rigorous  integrals  of 
the  celebrated  differential  equations  of  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies,  which 
had  for  so  long  a  time  tormented  the  scientific  world  of  Europe :  these  in- 
tegrals having  been  discovered  f)y  the  application  to  this  important  question,  of 
the  same  general  algebraical  method  which  he  had  already  applied  to  optics. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  before  recorded,  a  notice  of  the  applicability  of  the  method 
to  dvnauiic!<,  was  very  early  and  distinctly  given  in  his  first  contribution  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  but  the  subject  seems  to  have 
passed  from  Irs  thoughts,  till  af^er  he  had  completed  the  investigations  respect- 
mg  conical  refraction.  He  then  returned  to  it,  and  the  papers  above  mentioned 
w«'re  drawn  up.  They  have,  we  know,  been  thought  important  upon  the  Con- 
tinent :  and  we  believe  that  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that  the  great  German 
mathematician,  Jacobi  (autlior  of  the  Nova  Fundamenta  Functionum  EUipti- 
earum  Theoria*),  has  considered  it  worth  while  to  translate  largely  from  them, 
and  to  accompany  his  translations  with  copious  comments,  though  we  cannot  at 
j>resfnt  jirocure  the  work  in  which  his  remarks  are  contained.  And  it  was  for 
these  particular  contributions  to  science  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  received  the  honour, 
rare  in  these  countries,  of  being  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  St, 
Petersburg})  Academy  ;  the  diploma  assigning  as  the  reason,  in  Latin  words 
which  we  forget,  "  that  he  had  deserved  extremely  well  of  science,  with 
respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  integration  of  the  general  equations  in 
dvnaniio." 

Many  other  investigations  on  scientific  subjects  have  been  published  by  Sir 
W.  11..  either  fully  or  in  outline,  in  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Koyal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Hriti.sh  Association,  in  the 
» L<»i)don  an<l  Edinburgh  (now  entitled  also  Dublin)  Philosophical  Ma^uine, 
and  jwrhaps  through  other  channels  of  publication.  Thus,  at  the  Bristol 
nhrtiii;r  of  the  As.sociati<m,  he  gave  an  account  (very  brief,  it  is  true)  of  a 
♦•ertaiii  "  Calcnhis  of  Principal  Relations,"*  already  announced  by  him  in  a 
•-till  hriefer  manner  before,t  which  includes  as  particular  cases  what  he  had 
done  ill  optics  :iih1  dynamics,  and  h:is  for  its  object  to  integrate  the  differential 
equations  to  which  the  calculus  <»f  variations  conducts,  by  combining,  in  a 
peculiar  way,  the  principles  of  the  latter  calculus  with  those  of  the  calculus  of 


*  Ut'port  of  the  Sixth  M«>i'tin?  of  the  Brititih  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sciuici',  held  at  Hrist(»l  in  \SMi.     Vol.  V.     Notices,  p.  41. 
t  In  the  ititroductiona  to  bis  Essays  on  Dynamics,  puulished  in  the  Philotor^neal 

Trun-actiwiis. 
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MTtUl  differentials.  At  the  same  meeUng  he  presented,  br  invitationf  a 
Report  (since  published  by  the  Association)  on  the  Researches  or  Mr.  Jerrardy* 
respecting  Equations  of  the  Fifth  Degree ;  in  which,  while  he  acknowledged 
the  great  ingenuity  of  those  researchef,  he  maintained  that  ther  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  their  chief  object — namely,  the  solution  of  equations  of 
degrees  higher  than  the  fourth.  Sir  W.  H.  has  since  published,  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,!  an  elaborate  Kfsay  on  Equations  of  the 
Fifth  Degret*,  in  which  he  confirms,  by  reasoning  of  his  own,  the  argument,  or 
at  least  the  conclusion,  of  Abel  (an  analyst  of  Norway,  whose  early  death  has 
oAen  been  regarded  as  une  of  the  greatest  losses  sustained  by  science  in  recent 
times) — nametv,  that  a  general  solution  of  such  equations,  by  any  combination 
(if  radicals  and  rational  functions,  is  impossible.  Of  this  essay,  we  know  that  it 
hni>  been  coiiMdcred  by  a  very  high  scientific  authority,  as  definitively  settling 
the long.vexed  and  interesting  question  U|K)n  which  it  treats;  a  result  which 
the  doubtful  cxprcb^ions  used  in  Frofe^sor  Peacock's  Rc»port{  prove  not  to  have 
l>een  attained  by  Abel's  *'  Demonstration ;"  and  although  this  Essay  of  our 
friend  bears  the  modest  title,  •*  On  the  Argument  of  Abel,"  we  believe  no  one 
of  his  works  displays  more  fully  his  great  powers  of  original  investigation,  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  most  abstract  analysis.  To  give  even 
the  titles  of  all  his  shorter  papers  would  exceed  our  limits,  on  which  we  have 
alrea<ly  trespassed  ;  an<l  we  shall  therefore  conclude  this  part  of  our  sketch  br 
saying  a  word  or  two  upon  a  treatise  of  a  peculiar  and  semi-metaphysical  kind, 
which  he  has  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy,  on  **  Algebra 
Considered  as  the  Science  of  Fure  Time."S 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  with  his  strong  propensity  to  ^neraliie,  to  take  of 
every  subject  the  most  central  view,  and  to  look  not  only  m  physical  hut  even 
in  mathematical  science,  for  somewhat  which  may  interest  the  imagination,  and 
be  of  kin  to  |M>etry,  has  not  escaped  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  metaphysical 
reading  and  speculation,  more  than  is  very  common,  or  perhaps  ouite  approved 
of  among  nmtheniaticians.  Though  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  an  attached  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  charmed,  not  only  by  Berkeley  and  Coleridge,  but  by  Kant.  And  though 
we  suppose  that  he  would  disclaim  the  implicit  acioption  of  the  teaching  of  any 
of  the  three,  who  indeed  differ  widely  among  themselves,  yet  we  regard  him  as 
having  made  a  decidedly  Kantian  movement,  when  he  conceived  and  publbhed 
that  view  of  algebraic  science,  including  the  various  calculi,  to  which  we  have 
just  now  referred.  Kant's  pure  intuitions  of  space  and  time,  now  made 
famil'uu*  to  the  English  reader  by  **  Whewell's  Fhilosophv  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,"  had  enjoyed  very  unequal  fortunes  as  compared  with  one  another. 
The  intuition  of  5{Mice  was  easily  admitted  by  all  whose  leanings  were  in  this 
direction,  to  be  the  subject-matter  of  geometry  as  a  science.  But  the  intuition 
of  time  was  not  (we  believe)  claimed  by  Kant,  or  by  his  followers  |  as  being,  in 
any  similar  way  the  ground  of  any  pure  mathematical  science  ;  except  so  far  as 
the  doctrine  of  motion  ^  mav  be  such,  which  however  seems  to  involve  other 
elements.     The  pendant  to  the  Kantian  view  of  geometry  appears  to  have  been 


*  Mathematical  Researches,  by  George  B.  Jerrard,  A.B.     Strong,  Bristol. 

t  Vol.  XVIII. 

X  Report  on  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  State  of  Certain  Branches  of 
Analysis.  Re|ibrt  of  Third  fleeting  of  British  Association.  We  allude  to  t  e 
following  expressions  at  pages  31 1  and  31:2 — **  Some  parts  of  it  are  obscure,  and 
not  perfectly  conclusive."  **  if  the  demonstration  of  Abel  should  be  likewise 
admitted." 

$  Vol.  XVII.  Part  ii. 

i;  Mr.  Scrapie  in  the  **  Metaphvsic  of  Ethics,  by  Immanuel  Kant,"  speaks  of  oar 
understanding  how  geometry  ana  algebra  arise,  by  the  theory  that  snace  and  time 
are  intuitions  a  priori.  This  work  was  published  (at  Edinburgh)  in  1836 ;  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  esray  in  1835. 

^  AUo  erklJirt  un^er  xeitbegriff  die  moglichkeit  so  vicler  erkenntniss  a  priori, 
als  dSe  allgemeine  beweguogsidire,  die  nicht  wenig  fruchtbar  ist  darlegt — Kmmt. 
CtLr.V. 
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supplied  by  Sir  William  Hamilton's  conception  of  algebra ;  which,  as  a  science, 
rests  according  to  him,  essentially  on  the  pure  intuition  of  time.  It  must  be 
observed,  to  gfuard  against  misapprehension,  that  he  seems  to  regard  this  pare 
intuition,  or  original  mental  form,  as  "  closely  connected,  and  in  some  sort 
coincident  with  the  notion  of  continuous  progression  T  and  that  he  is  careful  to 
distinguish  his  science  of  pure  time  "  on  the  one  hand  from  all  actual  outward 
chronology,  or  collections  of  recorded  erents  and  phenomenal  marks  and  mea- 
sures, and  on  the  other  hand  from  all  dynamical  science,  or  reasonings  and 
results  from  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect."  Unless  some  such  view  be 
adopted,  and  the  conception  of  time  (thus  generalise<l  and  guarded)  l>ea<lmitted 
as  a  fundamental  element  of  algebra,  it  will  indeed  be  hard,  as  he  has  shown, 
to  maintain  that  algebra  is  a  Science  at  all ;  and  we  shall  be  almost  driven  to 
concede  what  is  contended  for  by  some  eminent  men,  that  algebra  is  rather  to 
be  accounted  an  Art,  or  a  Language  ;  or  at  least  that  its  theorems  are  nothing 
else  than  either,  on  the  one  hand,  practical  rules,  or  on  the  other  hand,  laws  of 
symbolism.  We  do  not  feel  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  of  our  own  upon 
the  subject,  and  doubt  whether  the  question  raised  by  our  countryman  will 
ever  be  entirely  decided.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  some  of  those  deep 
and  subtle  strifes  of  intellect,  which  divide  speculative  minda  at  this  day,  as 
much,  if  not  as  warmly,  as  in  the  oldest  tioiM. 

The  train  of  circumstances  which  led  to  the  publication  of  his  view  we  may 
mention  as  evincine  the  friendly  spirit  by  which  he  has  always  been  actuated 
towards  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  field  of  science.  His  old  college-companion 
and  competitor,  John  T.  Graves,  Esq.  (now  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London) 
had  published,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1829,  a  paper  upon  ima- 
ginary logarithms,  in  which  conclusions  were  contained  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  generally  received  principles,  and  which  met  at  the  time  with  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  from  eminent  quarters.  Sir  William  Hamilton  records,  that  "  in 
reflecting  on  the  important  symbolic  results  of  Mr.  Graves,  and  in  attempting 
to  explain  to  himself  those  remarkable  symbolisms,  ho  was  conducted  to  his 
theory  "  of  Conjugate  Functions,  or  Algebraic  Couples,'*  which  he  then  gave 
to  the  world,  in  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  of  his  friend :  and  it  was  to 
this  theory  of  Conjugate  Functions  that  he  afterwards  prefixed  the  more  general 
essay,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  as  calculated  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  Mr.  Graves's  paper,  as  well  as  to  suggest  a  true  theory  for  the  science  at 
large.  For  a  distinct  view  of  the  object  aimed  at  in  that  essay,  we  refer  the 
reader  from  our  slight  hints  to  the  general  introductory  remarks  by  which  it  is 
preceded :  those  remarks  admirably  fuWl  the  intention  of  their  author.  We 
have  nowhere  met  with  a  piece  of  composition  more  remarkable  for  lucid 
arrangement  of  thoughts,  ana  for  accuracy  and  symmetry  of  expression. 

Such  is  the  sketch  which  we  promised  of  the  contents  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
tons  principal  works.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  of  them,  a  longer  pause 
than  had  been  usual  has  succeeded,  and  we  had  begun  to  ask,  what  is  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  doing?  Every  one,  indeed,  must  know  that  an  indefinite  series 
of  productions  equal  in  weight  and  originality  to  those  we  have  passed  in  review 
is  not  to  he  expected  from  any  intellect ;  but  as  we  were  aware  that  our  friend's 
stores  of  scientific  work,  either  completed  or  planned,  were  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, a  moderate  degree  of  impatience,  we  own,  tempered  by  some  anxiety 
lest  previous  over-labour  might  be  the  cause  of  the  cessation,  was  rising  within 
us.  We  have,  therefore,  hailed  with  pleasure  the  indications,  in  late  numbers  of 
the  Philosophical  Magazine,  of  renewed  activity  on  his  part  in  the  way  of  publi- 
cation ;  these  re-assure  us  as  to  his  being  in  working  order :  and,  freed  from  ap- 
prehension on  this  score,  we  will  not  refrain,  in  regard  to  the  projects  of  a  higher 
stamp,  which  we  know  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  have  had  on  hand,  from  making 
an  appeal  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  lie  too  long  without  being  brought  to 
hook, — adumbilicum.  We  are  the  more  induced  to  say  this,  because  we  are  free 
to  confess,  as  to  our  friend,  that  we  do  not  consider  him  exempt  from  our 
national  sin  of  procrastination.  Should  curiosity  tempt  him  to  read  our  notice  of 
himself,  we  are  sure  that  after  the  praise  which  we  liave  felt  it  his  due  to  give,  he 
will  be  quite  refreshed  by  the  hint  of  a  fault ;  and  we  trust  that,  if  conscience 
second  us^  he  will  in  gratitude  set  himself  to  act  upon  our  suggestion.    From  the 
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publication  of  some  of  his  completed  piiperji,  wc  know  that  be  has  been  binilercd 
1»y  th«)  (leiire  not  to  press  witn  disproportionate  weight  upon  the  limited  fundf 
applicable  by  tlie  Rojal  Irish  Academy  to  the  expenses  of  printing. 

And  now,  ont»  word  up<in  a  subject  which  we  could  have  wished  to  avoidf 
and  for  touching  upon  whirh  we  are  afraid  we  AxuW  incur  our  friend  s  displco- 
surei  but  u)>on  which  we  have  too  strong  a  fcelinj?  to  allow  us  to  be  silent.  We 
allude  to  \ihat  we  cunsider  the  very  inadequate  income  upon  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  to  live :  inadequate  as  it  appi*;irs  to  us,  both  to  his  individual 
claims  and  the  station  which  he  611s.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  the  possessor 
of  no  patrimonial  fortune,  ni  ither  has  he  been  enriched  by  marriage  :  he  has 
btHMi  restrained  from  entering  into  the  ministry  of  a  church  to  which  he  is  con« 
hcientiou>ly  attached,  and  to  the  most  lucrative  dignities  of  which  he  might 
naturally  have  looked  forward,  by  a  fear,  which  does  him  the  highest  honour, 
if  not  of  any  incompatibility  between  the  functions  of  a  clergyman  and  those 
which  he  now  discharges,  yet  at  least  of  affording  ground  of  offence  on  this 
score  to  weaker  brethren,  or  to  enemies  of  the  church  :  he  has  l>een  precluded, 
we  believe  indeed  by  compact  with  the  university,  but  at  all  events,  we  will  say, 
by  a  due  consideration  of  hi^  present  standing,  and  by  justice  to  his  own  intellect 
and  to  tlie  rightful  claims  upon  it  of  the  scientific  world,  from  aiding  any  longer 
bis  pecuniary  resources  by  the  task  of  tuition :  and  upon  a  net  income  of  less 
than  six  humlred  a  year,  he  has  not  only  to  support  and  provide  for  his  family, 
but  to  maintain,  for  the  credit  of  himself,  his  university,  and  his  country,  a  hos- 
pitality upon  which  the  demands  are  rendered  the  greater  by  his  eminent  merits 
and  extended  reputation.  We  know  too  well  the  dignity  and  unworldlin  ss  of 
our  friend's  cliaracter,  to  think  that  he  will  remonstrate  on  this  subject,  con- 
cerning which,  intimate  as  we  have  been,  we  have  never  heard  from  him  a  word 
of  comphiint ;  we  also  know  that  in  this  hurrying  world  such  a  character  and 
such  conduct  are  too  apt  to  be  neglected  or  admired,  rather  than  advocated 
and  rewarded ;  and,  therefore,  feeling  that  the  occasion  is  exactly  one  upon 
which  a  friend's  voice  is  alone  likely  to  break  a  silence  which  ought  not  to  last, 
we  have  taken  the  present  opportunity  of  speaking  our  word  of  appeal ;  and 
we  trust  that,  humble  as  is  the  quarter  from  which  it  proct.'cd*',  it  will  not  be 
addressed  in  vain  to  the  justice  and  the  lil>eralitv  of  anthoritiesy  who  have  at 
hrart,  we  know,  the  reputation  of  our  national  mstitutions,  and  upon  whom 
will  be  rcJloeted  a  lasting  credit  from  any  act  which  shall  brighten  the  life  of  a 
man  now  certain  of  holding  a  distinguished  place  in  the  scientific  annals  of  his 
country. 

The  outward  form  of  our  friend  is  the  artist's  share  ;  perhaps,  however,  we 
shall  not  trespass  beyond  our  dominion  by  adrerting  to  the  "ample  dome"  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  head  presents, — its  wide  compass,  its  full-orbcfd  deve- 
lopment, its  loAy  elevation, — a  physical  type,  and  if  the  phrenologists  be  right, 
an  organic  index  of  the  capacious  mind,  with  its  harmoniously  balanced  facul- 
ties, tnere  inhabiting.  Our  task  we  will  now  bring  to  an  end  by  grouping, 
with  as  much  faitlifulness  aa  we  can,  the  features  of  his  mind  and  character. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  when  President  of  the  British  Association  at  Cam- 
bridge, illustrated  his  own  lil>eral  spirit — every  one  knows  his  manifold  ability 
to  judge — by  referring  publicly  t(»  Sir  William  Ilmnilton  as  "a  man  who  i>os- 
sessed  within  himself  powers  and  talents  perhaps  never  before  combined  within 
one  philosophic  character."  Of  these  powers,  however,  we  believe  that  we 
may  rightly  name  that  of  generalisation,  as  the  power  which  holds  the  predo- 
minant place,  and  is  possessed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  a  degree  which  has 
been  seldom  equalled.  It  is  that  of  which  his  mathematical  works  are  emi- 
nently the  product,  and  which  makes  mathematics  to  him  a  region  over  which 
metaphysical  thought  bears  a  presiding  sway,  and  where  imagination  can  success- 
full?  exercise  her  creative  ana  cond)Ining  energy,  in  deyising  new  relations  and 
higfier  laws.  That  he  perceives  the  philosophical  obligation  afterwards  to  au- 
thenticate these  relations  and  laws  by  induction,  and  to  demonstrate  them  by 
the  employment  of  a  strict  deductive  process,  and  that  be  has  the  power  also  to 
fulfil  thb  task,  and  the  dbposition  to  expend  upon  it  the  necessary  amount  of 
labour,  frees  him  from  the  imputation  of  deficiencies  which  have  often  depre- 
ciated the  fame  aad  diminiahtg  tli«  uftefuloeaa  of  thoM  eJ4»brer8  in  the  high 
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priori  path,  with  whom  the  powers  we  have  above  referred  to,  of  generalization 
and  active  imagination,  were  not  similarly  balanced  ;  but  who«  after  all,  because 
they  po&sessed  these  highest  and  most  living  faculties,  will  ever  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  scientific  genius.  It  is  this  possession  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  of  imagination  and  metaphysical  insight,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
more  commonly  the  exclusive  property  of  men  of  science,  which  have  made  his 
mind  and  conversation  a  source  of  peculiar  interest,  as  we  know  has  been  the 
case,  to  Coleridge  and  to  Wordsworth,  the  latter  of  whom  has  often,  in  our 
hearing,  testified  the  admiration  and  regard  he  entertains  towards  our  coun- 
trvman. 

These  high  powers  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  are  served  by  a  memory  of 
unusual  vigour  ;  which  also  richly  furnishes  to  his  conversation,  from  the 
various  fields  of  literature,  nature,  art,  and  life,  felicitous  allusion,  appropriate 
example,  and  illustrative  anecdote.  That  conversation,  exception  being  made 
that  for  some  audiences  it  is  too  wide  and  elemental  in  its  general  character, 
receives  almost  every  additional  intellectual  charm  from  his  natural  eloquence, 
from  language — his  mastery  over  which  is  complete — the  most  varied  and  often 
original,  from  a  lively  fancy,  a  free  discursiveness,  and  a  clear  logic  :  while  the 
n^f  of  the  man  causes  it  to  shine  with  a  light  reflected  from  qualities  still  more 
excellent  and  amiable ; — a  buoyant  cheerfulness,  an  ingenuous  simplicity,  a 
kindlv  human-hear tedness,  glad  to  praise,  and  glad  to  receive  the  reward  of 
genume  approbation,  a  patient  candour,  a  singleness  of  fidelity  to  truth,  a  love 
for  all  that  is  intellectually  or  morally  noble,  and  an  habitual  reverence  for 
every  divinely-imposed  restraint  upon  the  play  of  fancy  and  the  speculations  of 
intellect. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  are  in  our  eyes  of  consi- 
derable value :  more  perhaps,  indeed,  as  beautiful  emanations  of  his  character, 
evidencing  the  strength  and  generousness  of  his  affections,  and  the  loftiness  of 
the  aspirations  and  communings  of  his  spirit,  than  as  works  of  poetic  art :  yet 
many  of  them,  we  think,  prove  that  had  he  devoted  his  powers  to  this  art  as  a 
study,  he  might  have  gained  a  high  place  among  our  poets.  We  annex  one  of 
his  sonnets,  chosen  not  so  much  to  exhibit  to  advantage  his  powers  of  rythm 
and  expression,  as  to  accredit  our  testimony  to  the  exaltation  and  generosity  of 
his  nature. 

In  politics  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  always  been  a  Conservative  of  enlarged 
views  and  steadfast  principles,  which  he  has  not  shrunk  from  publicly  main- 
taining. And  as  to  his  religion,  we  are  deeply  gratified  to  have  abundant 
warrant  for  believing  that  in  conviction,  in  feelmg,  and  in  life  he  is  an  attached 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian. 

We  had  thought  to  conclude  our  memoir  by  designating  him  as  "  the  Irish 
Lagrange  ;*'  flattering,  however,  to  his  scientific  merits  as  the  parallel  possibly 
might  be,  his  own  name,  we  will  believe,  is  his  most  fitting  and  honourable 
designation — Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton — a  name  which,  we  doubt  not,  will 
live  a  long  life  of  scientific  reputation,  and  be  proudly  remembered  by  his 
country  as  that  of  a  great  and  a  good  man.  But  listen  to  his  own  sublime  and 
holy  aspiration ! 

O  brooding  Spirit  of  Wisdom  and  of  Love, 

Whose  mighty  wings  even  now  overshadow  me. 

Absorb  me  in  thine  own  immensity. 

And  raise  me  far  my  finite  self  above ! 

Purge  vanity  away,  and  the  weak  care 

That  name  or  fame  of  me  may  widely  spread : 

And  the  deep  wish  keep  burning,  in  their  steadf 

Thy  blissful  influence  afar  to  bear, — 

Or  see  it  borne !     Let  no  desire  of  ease. 

No  lack  of  coiurage,  faith,  or  love,  delay 

Mine  own  steps  on  that  high  thought-paven  way 

In  which  my  soul  her  clear  commission  sees : 

Yet  with  an  equal  joy  let  me  behold 

Thy  chariot  o'er  that  way  by  others  roll*d ! 
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**  Tho  world's  my  filbert  which  with  my  crackers  will  I  open." 

Shakspetare* 

**  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 
Tho  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine ; 
And  the  justice,  becauffe  he*s  so  great. 
Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine.** 

Btggari  Opera. 


If  Providence,  instead  of  a  vAg^bond* 
had  made  me  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
there  is  no  species  of  penalty  I  would 
not  have  enforced  against  a  class  of 
offenders,  upon  whom  it  is  the  per- 
verted taste  of  the  day  to  bestow 
wealth,  praise,  honour,  and  reputation ; 
in  a  word,  upon  that  portion  of  the 
writers  for  our  neriudical  literature 
whose  pastime  it  ts  by  high-flown  and 
exaggerated  pictures  of  society,  places* 
and  amusements,  to  mislead  the 
too  credulous  and  believing  world; 
who,  in  the  search  for  information 
and  instruction,  are  but  reaping  a  bar- 
ren harvest  of  deceit  and  illusion. 

Every  one  is  loud  and  energetic  in 
his  condemnation  of  a  bubble  specu- 
lation ;  every  one  is  severe  upon  the 
dishonest  features  of  bankruptcy,  and 
the  demerits  of  untrusty  guardiao- 
ship;  but  while  the  law  visits  these 
witn  its  pains  and  penalties,  and  while 
heavv  inflictions  follow  on  those 
breaches  of  trust,  which  affect  our 
pocket,  yet  can  he  "  walk  scatheless,** 
with  port  erect  and  visage  high,  who, 
for  mere  amusement — for  the  passing 
pleasure  of  the  moment — or,  baser 
still,  for  certain  poimds  per  sheet,  can 
present  us  with  the  air-drawn  daggers 
of  a  dyspeptic  imagination,  for  the 
real  woes  of  life,  or  paint  the  most 
commonplace  and  tiresome  subjects 
with  colours  so  vivid  and  so  blowing 
as  to  persuade  the  unwary  reader  that 
a  paradise  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment* 
hitherto  unknown,  is  open  befere  him. 
The  treadmill  and  the  ducking-stool, 
♦*  me  jufiictt"  would  no  longer  be  te- 
nanted by  rambling  gipsies  or  con- 
vivial rioters,  but  would  display  to  the 
admiring  gaze  of  an  assembled  multi- 
tude the  aristocratic  features  of  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer,  the  dark  whiskers  of 
D'Uraali,  the  long  and  graceful  pro- 
portioiis  of  Hamilton  Maxwell*  or  the 
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portly  paunch  and  melo-dramatSo 
frown  of  that  right  pleasant  fellow^ 
Henry  Addison  himself. 

You  cannot  open  a  newspaper  wi  thoot 
meeting  some  narrative  of  what,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day,  is  denominated  an 
attempted  imposition.  Count  Skrvx- 
nyzk,  with  black  moustacboes  and  a 
beard  to  match,  who,  after  being  the 
lion  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart's  parties* 
and  the  delight  of  a  certain  set  of 
people  in  the  west  end,  who,  when 
thev  give  a  tea-party,  call  it  a  $oir^, 
and  deem  it  necessary  to  have  either  a 
Hindoo  or  a  Hottentot*  a  Pole  or  a 
piano-player,  to  interest  their  guests, 
was  lately  brought  up  before  Sir  Peter 
Laurie,  charged  by  964  with  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences,  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment 
and  hard  labour  at  the  treadmill. 

The  charge  looks  a  grave  one,  g^ood 
reader,  and  perhaps  already  some  no- 
tion is  trottmg  tnrough  your  head 
about  forgery  or  embezzlement ;  yon 
think  of  widows  rendered  desolate,  op 
orphans  defrauded ;  you  lament  over 
the  hard-earned  pittance  of  perse- 
vering industry  lost  to  its  possessor  ; 
and,  in  your  heart*  you  acicnowledge 
that  there  may  have  been  some  cause 
for  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  Russias,  like  ano- 
ther monarch,  may  not  be  half  so 
black  as  he  is  painted.  But  spare 
your  honest  indignation ;  our  unpro« 
nouncable  friend  did  none  of  these. 
No  ;  the  head  and  front  of  his  offend- 
ing was  simpiv  exciting  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  feeling  world  for  his  own 
deep  wrongs ;  for  the  fate  of  his  fisther» 
beheaded  in  the  Grand  Place  at  War- 
saw ;  for  his  four  brothers*  doomed 
never  to  see  the  snn  in  the  dark  mines 
of  Tobolsk  ;  for  his  beautiful  sister, 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxurr  and  wealth* 
wandering  houseless  and  an  outcast 
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around  the  palaces  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Wearying  heaven  itself  with  cries  for 
mercy  on  her  banished  brethren  ;  and 
last  of  all,  for  himself,  he,  M-ho  at  the 
battle  of  Pultowa  led  heaven-knows 
how  many  and  how  terrific  charges  of 
cavalryt — whose  breast  was  a  galaxy 
of  orders  only  outnumbered  by  his 
wounds,  that  he  should  be  an  exile, 
without  friends,  and  without  home  I — 
In  a  word,  by  a  beautiful  and  highly- 
wrought  narrative,  that  drew  tears 
from  the  lady  and  ten  shillings  from 
the  gentleman  of  the  house,  he  be- 
came amenable  to  our  law  as  a 
swindler  and  an  impostor,  simply  be- 
cause his  narrative  was  a  fiction. 

In  the  name  of  all  justice,  in  the 
name  of  truth,  of  honesty,  and  fair 
dealing,  I  ask  you  is  this  right  ?  or  if 
the  treadmill  be  the  fit  reward  for 
such  powers  as  his,  what  shall  we  say, 
what  shall  we  do,  with  all  the  popular 
writers  of  the  day  ?  How  many  of 
Bulwer*8  stories  are  facts?  What 
truth  is  there  in  James?  Is  that 
beautiful  creation  of  Dickens,  "  Poor 
Nell,*'  a  real  or  a  fictitious  character  ? 
And  is  the  offence,  after  all,  merely  in 
the  manner,  and  not  the  matter,  of 
the  transgression  ?  Is  it  that,  instead 
of  coming  before  the  world  printed, 
puffed,  and  hot-pressed  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Row,  he  ventured  to  edite 
himself,  and,  instead  of  the  trade, 
make  his  tongue  the  medium  of  publi- 
cation?  And  yet,  if  speech  be  the 
crime,  what  say  you  to  Macready,  and 
with  what  punishment  are  you  pre- 
pared to  visit  him  who  makes  your 
heart-strings  vibrate  to  the  sorrows  of 
Virgpnius,  or  thrills  your  very  blood 
with  the  malignant  vengeance  of  lago? 
Is  what  is  permissible  in  Covent- 
Garden,  criminal  in  the  city  ?  or, 
stranger  still,  is  there  a  punishment 
at  the  one  place  and  praise  at  the 
other  ?  Or  is  it  the  costume,  the 
foot-lights,  the  orange-peel,  and  the 
law-dust, — are  they  the  terms  of  the 
immunity  ?  Alas,  and  alas  I  I  believe 
they  are. 

Burke  said,  **  the  affe  of  chivalry  is 
o'er  ;"  and  I  believe  the  age  of  poetry 
has  gone  with  it ;  and  if  Homer  him- 
self were  to  chant  an  Iliad  down 
Fleet-street,  I'd  wager  a  crown  that 
964  would  take  him  up  for  a  balUd- 
singer. 

But  a  late  case  occurs  to  me.  A 
eottntryman  of   minet  one  Bernard 


Cavanagh,  doubtless,  a  gentleman  of 
very    good     connections,    announced 
some  time  ago  that  he  had  adopted  a 
new  system  of  diet,  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  going  without  any 
food.     Now,    Mr.    Cavanaffh    was    a 
stout  gentleman,  comely  and  plump  to 
look  at,  who  conversed  pleasantly  on 
the  common  topics  of  the  day,   and 
seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  enjoy   life 
pretty  much  like  other  people.      He 
was  to  be  seen  for  a  shillmg,  children 
half-price :  and  although  Englishman 
have  read  of  our  starving  countrymen 
for   the   last  century  and  a-half,  yet 
their  curiosity  to  see  one,  to  look  at 
him,  to  prod  him  with  their  umbrellas^ 
punch  him  with  their  knuckles,  and 
otherwise  test  his  vitality,  was  such, 
that  they  seemed  just  as  much  alive  as 
though  the  phenomenon  was  new  to 
them.     The  consequence  was,  Mr.  Ca- 
vans^^h,  whose  cook  was  on  board  wages, 
and  whose  establishment  was  of  the  least 
expensive  character,  began  to  wax  rich. 
Several  large  towns  and  cities,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  requested 
him  to  visit  them ;    and  Joe  Hume 
suggested    that    the    corporation    of 
London  should   offer    him  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  secret,  merely  for 
the  use  of  the  livery.     In  fact.  Cava- 
nagh  was  now  the  cry,  and  as  Barney 
appeared  to  grow  fat  on  fasting,  his 
popularity  knew  no  bounds.     Unfor- 
tunately, however,  ambition,  the  bane 
of  so  many  other  great  men,  num- 
bered him    also   among    its  victims. 
Had  he  been  content  with  London  as 
the  sphere  of  his  triumphs  and  tee- 
totalism,  there  is  no  saying  how  long 
he  might  have  gone  on  starving  with 
satisfaction.     Whether  it  is  that  the 
people    are    less   observant  there,  or 
more  accustomed  to  see  similar  exhibi- 
tions, I  cannot  tell ;  but  true  it  is  they 
paid  their  shillings,  felt  his  ribs,  walk- 
ed home,  and  pronounced  Barney  a 
most  exemplary  Irishman.      But  not 
content  with  the  capital,  he  must  make 
a  tour  in  the  provinces,  and  accordingly 
went  starring  it  about  through  f-iceds, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  all  the 
other  manufacturing  towns,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  poor  people  who  did 
not  know  the  secret  how  to  live  with- 
out food. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  was  now  living — if 
life  it  can  be  called — in  one  of  th^ 
best  hotels,  when,  actuated  by  that 
spirit  of  inquiry  that   characteritM 
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the  age,  a  respectable  Udy,  who  kept 
a  boardinj^-house,  paid  hiin  a  visit,  to 
ascertain,  if  po.Hsibte,  how  far  his  sys- 
tem might  bo  made  applicable  to  her 
fiTuests,  who,  whatever  their  afflictions, 
laboured  under  no  such  symptoms  as 
his. 

She  was  plea.sed  with  Barney, — she 
patted  him  with  her  hand  ;  he  was 
round,  and  plump,  and  fat,  much  more 
BO,  indeed,  than  many  of  her  daily 
dinner-portjr ;  and  luui,  withal,  that 
kind  or  joyous,  rollicking,  devil-may- 
care  look,  that  seems  to  l)espeak  good 
condition  ; — but  this  the  poor  lady,  of 
course,  did  not  know  to  be  an  inherent 
property  in  Pat,  however  poor  his 
situation. 

After  an  interview  of  an  hoar  long 
she  took  her  leave,  not  exhibiting  the 
usual  satisfaction  of  other  visitors,  but 
with  a  dubiomi  look  and  meditative 
expression,  that  betokened  a  mind  not 
made  up,  and  a  heart  not  at  ease  ;  she 
was  clearly  not  content,  perhaps  the 
abortive  effort  to  extract  a  confession 
from  Mr.  Cavanagh  might  be  the  cause, 
or  perhai)s  she  felt  like  many  respecta- 
ble people  whose  curiosity  is  only  the 
advanced  guard  to  their  repentance, 
and  who  never  think  that  in  any  exhi- 
bition thi«y  get  the  worth  of  their 
money.  This  might  be  the  case,  for 
as  fastine  is  a  negative  process,  there 
is  really  little  to  see  in  the  performer. 
Had  it  been  the  man  that  eats  a  sheep ; 
'*  a  la  bonn^  heure !"  you  have  some- 
thing for  your  money  there  :  and  I  can 
even  sympathize  with  the  French  gen- 
tleman who  follows  Van  Amburgn  to 
this  day,  in  the  agreeable  hope,  to 
use  his  own  woriLs  of  "assisting  at  the 
soiree,  when  the  lions  shall  eat  Mr. 
Van  Amburgh."  This,  if  not  laudable 
is  at  least  intelligible.  But  to  return^ 
the  lady  went  her  way,  not  indeed  on 
hospitable  thoughts  intent,  but  turn- 
ing over  in  her  mind  various  theories 
about  akstinence,  and  only  wishing  she 
bad  the  whole  of  the  Cavanagh  family 
for  boarders  at  a  guinea  a-week. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
this  estimable  lady,  whose  inquiries 
into  the  properties  of  gastric  juice,  if 
not  as  scientific,  were  to  the  full  a^t  en- 
thusiastic as  that  of  Bostock  or  Tiede- 
man  himself,  was  returning  from  an 
early  tea,  through  an  unfre«|uented 
Bohurb  of  Manchester,  when  suddenly 
her  eye  fell  upon  Bernard  Cavanagh, 
ftated  in  » little  ahop — a  di&b  of  sausa- 


ges and  a  plate  of  ham  before  hinit 
while  a  frothing  cup  of  porter  orna- 
mented his  right  hand.  It  was  troei 
he  wore  a  patch  above  his  eye,  a  large 
beard,  ana  various  other  disg^uisesy 
but  they  served  him  not:  she  knew 
him  at  once.  The  result  is  soon  told : 
tlie  police  were  informed  ;  Mr.  Cava- 
luigh  was  captured ;  the  lady  gave  her 
testimony  in  a  crowded  court,  and  he 
who  lately  was  rolling  on  the  wheel  of 
fortune  was  now  condemned  to  foot  it 
on  a  very  different  wheel,  and  all  for 
no  other  cause  than  that  he  could  not 
live  without  food. 

'  The  magistrate,  who  waa  eloquent 
on  the  occasion,  called  him  an  impostor ; 
designating  by  this  odious  epithet,  a 
highly- wrought  and  well-conceiyed 
work  of  imagination.  Unhappy  De- 
foe, your  Robmson  Crusoe  might  hare 
cost  you  a  voyage  across  the  seas ;  your 
man  Friday  might  have  been  a  black 
Monday  to  you  had  you  lived  in  our 
days.  964  is  a  severer  critic  than  The 
Quarterly,  and  his  judgment  more  ir- 
revocable. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  one 
who,  discovering  the  fictitious  charac- 
ter of  a  novel  he  had  believed  as  a 
fact,  waited  on  the  publisher  with  a 
modest  request  that  his  money  might 
be  returned  to  him,  being  obtained 
under  false  pretenses ;  much  less  of 
his  applying  to  his  worship  for  a 
warrant  against  G.  P.  R.  James,  esq. 
or  Harrison  Ainsworth,  for  certain 
imaginary  woes  and  unreal  sorrows  de- 
picted in  their  writings ;  yet  the  con- 
duct of  the  ladv  towards  Mr.  Cava- 
nagh  was  exactly  of  this  nature.  How 
did  his  appetite  do  her  any  possible 
disservice  ?  what  sins  against  her  soul 
were  contained  in  his  sauea^?  and 
yet  she  must  appeal  to  the  justice  as 
an  injured  woman :  Cavanagh  had 
imposed  upon  her — she  was  wronged 
l>ecause  he  was  hungry.  All  his  nar- 
rative, beautifully  constructed  and  art- 
fully put  together,  went  for  nothing; 
his  look,  his  manner,  his  entertaining 
anecdotes,  his  fascinating  conversation, 
his  time — from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
eight  in  the  evening — went  all  for  no- 
thing :  this  really  is  too  bad.  Do  we 
a!>k  of  every  author  to  be  the  hero  be 
describes?  Is  Bulwer,  Pelharo,  and 
Paul  Clifford,  Eugene  Aram,  and  the 
Lady  of  Lyons  ?  Is  James,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  Daniley,  the  Gypsey,  and 
Corse  de  Leon  ?  '  Is  Dickeosj  Sam 
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Wcller,  Quilpi  and  Barnaby  Kudgc  ? 
— to  what  absurdities  will  this  lead  us! 
and  yet  Bernard  Cavanagh  was  no 
more  gnilty  than  any  of  tlicse  gentle- 
men. He  was,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
a  pictorial — an  ideal  representation  of 
a  man  that  fasted  :  he  narrated  all  the 
sensations  want  of  food  suggests  ;  its 
<lreamv  debility,  its  languid  stupor,  its 
painful  suffering,  its  stape  of  struggle 
and  suspense,  ending  in  a  vietory, 
where  the  mind,  the  conqueror  over 
the  baser  nature,  asserts  its  proud  and 
glorious  supremacy  in  the  triumph  of 
volition  ;  and  for  this  beautiful  crea- 
tion of  his  brain  he  is  ?ent  to  the  tread- 
mill, as  thoiigh,  instead  of  a  poet,  he 
had  been  a  pickpocket. 

If  Bulwer  be  a  baronet  ;  if  Dickens' 
bed-room  be  papered  with  bank-del>en- 
tnres ;  then    do   1  proclaim  it  loudly 
lH'f(»re  the  world,   Bernard  Cavanngh 
is  an  hijured  man  :  you  are  citlier  ab- 
surd in  one  case,  or  unjust  in  the  other ; 
take  your  choice.    Ship  off  Sir  Kdward 
to  the  colonies  ;  send  .lames  to  Swan 
Kiver ;  let  Lady  Ble.'isington  card  wool, 
or   Mrs.  Norton  pound  oyster-shells  ; 
<»r  else  we  call  upon  you,  give  Mr. 
( !avan<igh  frce«lom  of  theguild ;  call  him 
the  autln»r  of  "The  Hungry  One;"  let 
him  be  courted  and /*/•/«/ — vou  mav  ask 
him  to  dinntT  with  an  easy  consciiuce, 
and  invite  him  to  tea  without  remorse. 
Let  a  Wliigradicjil  borough  solicit  him 
to  represent  it ;  place  him  at  the  right- 
hand  <»f  Loid  .John  ;  let  liis  picture  be 
exhibited  in  the  print  shops,  and  let 
the  cut   of  hi>  coat  and   the  tie  of  his 
cravat  be  >o  much  in  voj:uc  that  hang- 
ups a  hi  Barney  shall  Ih'  the  only  things 
seen  in  BoiuLstreet  :  onccour^e  (»r  the 
oth<T  vou  must  take.     If  the  moun- 
tain  will  not  goto  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
w\\\A  go  the  mountain:   or  in  other 
woril*:,  if  Bulwer  dcsceml  nf»t  to  Bar- 
ney, Barney  niu>t  mount  up  to  Bulwer. 
It  is  absurd,  it  is  worse  than  absurd, 
to  jTctind  that  he  who  mi  th(»roughly 
jiunpathises  with   his  hero,  as  to  em- 
)H>dy  him  in    his    own    thoughts   and 
uct>,  his  IiMik,  bis  ilress.  and  his  demea- 
n<iur,  tliat  be,  I  >ay,  who  so  penetrated 
with  the  in)personatii>n  of  a  part  finds 
the  {Kii   tttn  weak,  and   the  press  too 
slow,  t<»  pii'turc  turth  hi.s  vi\itl   erea- 
tiuii-,  *'hnuM  l>f  less  an  object  of  praise, 
of  honnur,  and  distinction,  than  the 
iniloleiit  driiizenofsomeilraHing-room, 
who,   in    sIii'|Krcd   rase,   dictates   his 
shadowy  anu  im]>erfcct  conception6— . 
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visions  of  what  he  never  felti  dreamj 
representations  of  unreality. 

"  The  poet,**  as  the  word  implies,  b 
the  maker  or  the  creator ;  and  how- 
ever little  of  the  higher  attributes  of 
what  the  world  esteems  as  poetry  the 
character  would  seem  to  possess*  he 
who  invents  a  personage,  the  confor- 
mity of  whose  traits  to  the  rule  of  life 
is  acknowledged  for  its  truth,  he»  I 
say,  is  a  poet.  Thus,  there  is  poetry 
in  Sancho  Panza,  Falstaff^  Dugald 
Dalgetty,  and  a  hundred  other  similar 
impersonations  ;  and  why  not  in  Ber- 
nard Cavanagh  ? 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  effects  of 
your  system.  The  Caraccis,  we  ore 
told,  spent  their  boyish  years  drawing 
rude  figures  with  chalk  on  the  doors 
and  even  the  walls  of  the  palaces  of 
Borne :  here  the  first  germs  of  their 
early  talent  displaye<l  themselves ;  and 
in  those  bold  conceptions  of  yoothful 
genius  were  seen  the  first  dawnings  of  a 
I)ower  that  f'ave  glory  to  the  see  they 
lived  in.  Had  Sir  Peter  Laurie  been 
their  cotemporary,  had  904  been  loose 
in  those  days,  thev  would  have  been 
treated  with  a  trip  to  the  mill,  and 
their  taste  for  design  cultivated  by  the 
low  diet  of  a  penitentiary.  You  know 
not  what  budding  genius  you  have 
nipped  with  this  abominable  system: 
you  think  not  of  the  early  indications 
of  mind  and  intellect  you  may  be  con- 
signing to  j»risoii :  or  is  it  af^er  all,  that 
the  matter-of-fact  spirit  of  the  age  has 
snpp(*d  the  very  vitals  of  our  law  code» 
and  that  in  your  utilitarian  zeal  you 
have  doomed  to  death  all  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  imagination ;  if  this  be 
indeed  your  object,  have  a  good  hearti 
leave  it  to  \)CAt  and  you'll  not  leave  a 
novelist  in  the  land. 

G(M)fi  reader,  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
all  this  horn  .•«t  indignation;  I  know  it 
is  in  vain  :  I  cannot  reform  our  juris- 
prudence ;  and  our  laws,  like  the  Bel- 
gian revolution,  must  lie  regarded 
"  ciimme  un  fait  accompli  "  in  other 
wonls,  what  can't  lie  cure<l  must  be 
endure<I.  Let  us  leave  then  our  friend 
the  Pole  to  jierform  his  penance ;  let 
us  say  ailieu  to  Barney,  who  is  at  this 
moment  occupying  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  the  iH*nitentiary,  and  let  us 
return  t«>  the  reverse  of  *the  medal,  I 
mean  to  tho.*<e  who  would  while  us  away 
by  false  promises  and  flstteriiw  speeches 
to  entertain  such  views  of  life  as  are 
not  only  impossible  h*«t  inconsistent, 
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thus  rendering  our  path  hero  devoid  of 
interest  and  of  pleasure,  while  com- 
pared with  the  extravagant  creations 
of  their  own  erring:  fancies.  Yes, 
princes  majr  he  trusted,  but  put  not 
your  faith  in  periodicals.  Let  no  pic- 
torial representations  of  Alpine  sce- 
nery, uuiler  the  auspices  of  Culburn 
or  Bentley,  seduce  you  from  the  com- 
forts of  your  hearth  and  home :  let  no 
enthusiastic  accounts  of  military  great- 
ness, no  peninsulxu*  pleasures,  no  charms 
of  campaigning  life,  induce  you  to 
chanpre  your  garb  of  country  gentle- 
man for  the  livery  of  the  Horse-Guards, 
«-"  making  the  green  one  red." 

He  not  mvstifieil  by  Maxwell, 
nor  lured  by  Lorrequer ;  let  no  pa- 
negyrics of  pipe-clay  and  the  bre- 
vet seduce  you  from  the  peaceful  path 
in  life ;  let  not  Marryat  mar  your 
happiness  by  the  glories  of  those  who 
dwell  in  the  deep  waters ;  let  not  Wil- 
son persuade  you  that  the  <<  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life**  have 
any  reference  to  that  romantic  people, 
who  betake  themselves  to  their  native 
mountains  with  a  little  oatmeal  for 
food  and  a  little  sulphur  for  friction  ; 
do  not  believe  one  syllable  about  the 

• 

girls  of  the  west ;  trust  not  in  the  re- 
presentations of  their  blue  eyes,  nor  of 
their  trim  ancles  peering  beneath  a 
jupe  of  scarlet — we  can  vouch  it  is 
true,  for  the  red  petticoat,  but  the  rest 
ii  apocryphal.  Fly,  we  warn  you, 
from  Summers  in  Germany,  Evenings 
in  Brittany,  Weeks  on  the  Rhine ; 
away  with  tours,  guide-books,  and  all 
the  John  Murrayisms  of  travels.  A 
plague  upon  Egypt!  travellers  have  a 
proverbial  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  farther  they  go,  the  more  does  it 
seem  to  stretch ;  not  that  near  home 
matters  are  much  better,  for  our  **  Wild 
Sports"  in  A  chill  are  as  romantic  as 
those  in  Africa,  and  the  Complete 
Angler  is  a  complete  humbug. 

There  is  no  faith — no  principle  in 
any  of  these  men.  The  grave  writer, 
the  stem  moralist,  the  uncompromis- 
ing advocate  of  the  inflexible  rule  of 
right,  is  a  dandy  with  essenced  locks, 
loose  trowsers,  and  looser  morals,  who 
breakfitsta  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  spends  his  evening^  among  the 
aide  scenes  of  the  opera ;  the  merry 
writer  of  whims  and  oddities,  who 
•hakes  his  puns  about  like  pepper  from 
a  pepper-castor,  is  a  misanthrophic 
OMlaocholy  g^ntlenuui  of    mournful 


look  and  unhappy  aspect ;  the  advo* 
cato  of  field  sports*  of  all  the  joyous 
excitement  of  the  hunting-field,  and 
the  bold  dangers  of  the  cliase,  is  an 
a'tthmitic  sexagenarian,  with  care  in 
his  heart  and  gout  in  his  ancles ; 
and  lastly,  he  who  lives  but  in  tho 
horrors  of  a  charnel-house,  whose 
gloomy  mind  finds  no  pleasure  save  in 
the  dark  and  dismal  pictures  of  crime 
and  suflfering,  of  lingering  agony,  or 
cruel  death,  is  a  fat,  round,  portly* 
comely  gentleman,  with  a  laugh  like 
Falstaff,  and  a  face  whose  every  linea- 
ment and  feature  seems  to  exliale  the 
merriment  of  a  jocose  and  happy  tem- 
perament. I  speak  not  of  the  softer 
sex,  many  of  whose  productions  would 
seem  to  have  but  little  sympathy  with 
themselves  ;  but  once  for  all,  1  would 
ask  you  what  reliance,  what  faith  can 
you  place  in  any  of  them  ?  Is  it  to 
the  denizen  of  a  coal  mine  you  apply 
for  information  about  the  Nassau 
balloon  ?  Do  you  refer  a  disputed 
point  in  dress  to  an  Englishman,  in 
climate  to  n  Laplander,  in  politeness 
to  a  Frenchman,  or  in  hospitality  to 
a  Belgian  ?  or  do  you  not  ratlier  feel  • 
that  these  are  not  exactly  their  attri- 
butes, and  that  you  are  moving  the 
equity  for  a  case  at  common  law* 
exactly  in  the  same  way  ?  and  for  the 
same  reason,  we  repeat  it,  put  not 
your  faith  in  periodicals,  nor  in  the 
writers  thereof. 

How  ridiculous  would  it  appear  if 
the  surgeon-general  were  to  open  a 
pleadings  or  charge  a  jury  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  while  the  solicitor- 
general  was  engaged  in  taking  up  the 
femoral  artery  !  What  would  you 
say  if  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  were 
to  preside  over  the  artillery  practice 
at  the  Pigeon-house,  while  the  com- 
mander of  the  Forces  delivered  a 
charge  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  ? 
How  would  you  look  if  Justice  Pen- 
nefather  were  to  speak  at  a  repeal 
meeting,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  to 
conduct  himself  like  a  loyal  and  dis- 
creet citizen  ?  Would  you  not  at 
once  say  the  whole  world  is  in  mas- 
ouerade  ?  and  would  you  not  be  justi- 
fied in  the  remark  ?  And  yet  this  it 
is  which  is  exactly  taking  place  before 
your  eyes  in  the  wide  world  of  letters. 
The  illiterate  and  unreflecting  man  of 
underbred  habits  and  degenerate  tastes 
will  write  nothing  but  a  philosophic 
novel  ;  the  deniien  of  the  Fleet*  or 
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the  Queen's  Bench,  publishes  an  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  with  a  glowinj^  do- 
Kcription  of  the  delights  of  liberty  ; 
the  nobleman  writes  slang ;  the  starv- 
ing author,  with  broken  boots  and 
patched  continuations,  will  not  indite  a 
name  undignified  by  a  title  ;  and  af\er 
all  this  will  you  venture  to  tell  me 
that  these  men  are  not  indictable  bv 

■r 

the  statute  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretences  ? 

I  have  run  myself  out  of  breath, 
and  now  if  vou  will  allow  me  a  few 
moments  I  will  tell  you,  what  perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  done  earlier  in  this 
article,  namely,  its  object. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
complex  and  difficult  machinery  of  our 
society  that  while  crime  and  the  law 
code  keep  steadily  on  the  increase, 
moving  in  parallel  lines  one  beside 
the  other,  certain  prejudices,  popular 
fallacies — nuts,  as  we  have  called 
them  at  the  head  of  this  paper — should 
still  disgrace  our  social  system  ;  and 
that  however  justice  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  our  courts  of  law,  in  the 
private  judicature  of  our  own  dwell- 
ings we  observe  an  especial  svstem  of 
jurisprudence,  marked  by  injustice 
and  by  wrong.  To  endeavour  to  depict 
some  instances  of  this  I  have  set  about 
my  present  undertaking.  To  disabuse 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  error,  that 
what  is  punishable  in  one  can  be 
praiseworthy  in  another,  and  what  is 
excellent  in  the  court  can  be  execrable 
in  the  city.  Such  is  my  object,  such 
inv  hiipe.  Under  this  tith*  I  shall  en- 
deuvour  to  touch  upon  the  undue 
estimation  in  whieh  we  hobl  certain 
people  and  places,  the  unfair  ilepre- 
riation  «»f  ecrtain  sects  and  callings. 
Not  c<»nfinin>r  myself  to  home,  I  shall 
take  tli»'  habits  of  niv  eountrvmen  on 
the  Continent,  whether  in  their  search 
f<»r  climate,  icrmomy,  e<lueation,  or 
enjoy nh'iit,  and,  as  far  as  my  ability 
lies  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
uhile  1  extend  the  war-ery  of  my  dis. 
tintrnish»*d  (Mnintrymcn,  not  asking 
•' ju-tier  for  In-Iand"  alone,  but  **  jus- 
tin-  f«)r  tin-  wholi*  human  raee."  For 
tin-  u'aoh-r  a-  f«»r  tin*  iruanUnian,  for 
tin-  >ti\\ar«l  nf  the  Hulxhead  as  for 
him  iif  rile  hnu>fhnM  ;  from  the  Mun- 
ster  kiiiir-at-arni'i  to  tin-  monarch  f>f 
the  (.'annihal  I'.lanti — "  nihil  a  mi' 
tilifuum  putt*  ,"  iVoin  the  prii-.^t  to  the 
plenipotentiary ;  from  Mr.  Arkins  to  Ab 
del  Kader :  my  sympathy  extends  to  all. 


I  had  nearly  attained  to  man*f  cttsto 
before  I  understood  the  nature  of  a 
coroner.  I  remember,  when  a  child^ 
to  have  seen  a  coloured  print  firom  a 
well-known  picture  of  the  dav,  reio-e- 
senting  the  night-mare.  It  was  a 
horrible  representation  of  a  goblin 
shape  of  hideous  aspect,  that  sat 
cowering  upon  the  bosom  of  a  8leepin||^ 
figure,  on  whose  white  features  a  look 
of  painful  suffering  was  depicted,  while 
the  clenched  hands  and  drawn  up  feet 
seemed  to  struggle  with  convulsire 
agony.  Heaven  knows  how  or  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  me,  but  I 
clearly  recollect  my  impression  that 
this  goblin  was  a  coroner.  Some  con- 
fused notion  about  sitting  on  a  corpse 
as  one  of  his  attributes  had,  doubtless, 
suggested  the  idea,  and  certainly  no- 
thing contributed  to  increase  the 
horror  of  suicide  in  my  eyes,  so  much 
as  the  reflection,  that  the  grim  demon 
already  mentioned  had  some  function 
to  discharge  on  the  occasion. 

When  after  the  lapse  of  years  I 
heard  that  the  eloquent  and  gifted 
member  for  Finsbury  was  a  being  of 
this  order,  although,  I  knew  by  that 
time  the  injustice  of  my  original  pre- 
judices, yet  I  confess,  I  could  not  look 
at  him  in  the  house  without  a  thought 
of  my  childish  fancies,  and  an  endea- 
vour to  trace  in  his  comelv  features, 
some  faint  resemblance  to  the  figure 
of  the  night-mare. 

This  strange  impression  of  my  in- 
fancy recurred  strcmgly  to  my  mind  a 
few  days  suh*c,  on  reading  a  news- 
paper account  of  a  sudden  death.— 
The  case  was  simitly  that  of  a  gentle- 
man who  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
l)ecanie  suddenly  seizi*d  with  illness, 
and  af\er  a  few  hriurs  expired.  What 
was  their  surprise* !  what  their  horror  I 
to  find  that  no  so<mer  was  the  circum- 
stance known,  than  the  house  was  sur- 
niunded  by  a  mob,  policemen  were  sta* 
tioned  at  the  doors,  and  twelve  of  the 
great  unwashed  with  a  coroner  at  their 
head  forced  their  entrv  into  the  house 
of  mourning  to  deliberate  on  the  cause 
of  death.  I  can  perfectly  understand 
the  value  of  this  practice  in  cases 
where  either  suspicion  has  attached, 
or  where  the  rireumstances  of  the  de- 
rejLse,  as  to  time  and  place,  would 
indieate  a  violent  death  ;  but  where  a 

{>erson    surrounde<l   by   his  children, 
iving  in  all  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  an 
easy,  and  undisturbed  existence,  drops 
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off  bpr  some  one  of  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  onlv  a  little  more  rapidly 
than  his  ni'iffhbour  at  next  dour,  why 
this  should  be  a  case  for  a  coroner  and 
his  gang,  1  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me, 
conceive.  In  the  instance  I  allude  to* 
the  family  oflfered  the  fullest  informa- 
tion ;  they  explained  that  the  deceased 
had  been  liable  for  years  to  an  infir- 
mity likely  to  terminate  in  this  way. 
The  physician  who  attended  him  cor- 
roborated the  statement,  and  in  fact 
it  was  clear  the  case  was  one  of  those 
almost  e very-da V  occurrences,  where 
the  thread  of  life  is  snapped,  not  un- 
ravelled. This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  coroner,  who  lud,  as  he 
expressed  it,  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
who  certainly  had  five  guineas  for  his 
fee  ;  ho  was  a  medical  coroner  too, 
and  therefore  he  would  examine  for 
himself.  Thus,  in  themidit  of  all  the 
affliction  and  bereavement  of  a  de- 
solate family,  the  frightful  detail  of 
an  inquest,  with  all  its  attendant  train 
of  harrowing  and  heart-rending  in- 
quiries is  carried  on  simply  because 
it  is  permissible  by  the  law,  and  the 
coroner  may  enter  where  the  king 
cannot. 

We  are  taught  in  the  litany  to  pray 
against  sudden  death ;  but  up  to  this 
moment  1  never  knew  it  was  illegal. 
Dreadful  afflictions,  as  apoplexy  and 
aneurism  are,  it  remained  for  our  pre- 
sent civilization,  to  make  them  punish- 
able by  a  statute.  The  march  of  in- 
tellect, not  satisfied  with  directing  us 
in  life,  must  go  a  step  farther  and 
teach  us  how  to  die.  Fashionable 
diseases  the  world  has  been  long 
acquainted  with,  but  an  illegal  inflam- 
mation, and  a  criminal  hemorrhage 
have  been  reserved  for  the  enlightened 
age  we  live  in. 

Newspapers  will  no  longer  inform 
us,  in  the  habitual  phrase,  that  Mr. 
Simpkins  died  suddenly  at  his  house 
at  Hampstead ;  but,  under  the  head 
of  "  Shocking  outrage,"  we  shall  read, 
« that  after  a  long  life  of  great  respec- 
tability and  the  exhibition  of  many 
virtues,  this  unfortunate  gentleman, 
it  is  hoped,  in  a  moment  of  mental 
alienation,  went  off  with  a  disease  of 
the  heart.  The  affliction  of  his  sur- 
viving relatives  at  this  frightful  act 
may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  de- 
•onbed.  His  effects,  according  to 
th«  statute,  have  been  confiscated  to 
die  crowUf  and  a  deodaod  of  fiAj 


shilling!  awarded  on  the  ipolheeerj 
who  attended  him.  It  is  hoped*  taat 
the  universal  execration  whicn  attends 
cases  of  this  nature  may  deter  othera 
from  the  same  course ;  and,  we  con- 
fess, our  observations  are  directed 
with  a  painful,  but  we  trust,  a  power- 
ful interest  to  certain  elderly  ffentle- 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Isling- 
ton.*'    Verb,  gat. 

Under  these  sad  oircamstancet  it 
behoves  us  to  look  a  Uttle  abouty  and 
provide  against  such  a  continffencj. 
It  is  then  earnestly  recommended  to 
heads  of  families,  that  when  register- 
ing the  birth  of  a  child,  they  should 
also  include  some  probable  or  poitible 
maladv  of  which  he  ma^,  could,  would* 
should,  or  ou^t  to  die,  in  the  courto 
of  time.  This  will  show,  by  inoon- 
testible  evidence,  that  the  event  was 
at  least  anticipated,  and  being  done  at 
the  earliest  period  of  life,  no  reproaoh 
can  possibly  lie  for  want  of  premedi- 
tation. The  registry  might  run 
thus— 

Giles  Tims,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  Tims,  born  on  the  9th  June* 
Kent  street,  Southwark— dropej»  tj« 
phus,  or  gout  in  the  stomach. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  that  he 
must  wait  for  one  or  other  of  theeo 
maladies  to  carry  him  ofL  Not  at 
all ;  he  may  range  at  will  through  the 
whole  practice  of  physic*  and  adopt 
his  choice.  The  registry  only  goes  t^ 
show,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  sneak 
out  of  the  world  in  any  under-bred 
way,  nor  bolt  out  of  life  with  the 
abrupt  precipitation  of  a  Frenohmaa 
after  a  dinner-party.  I  have  merel/ 
thrown  out  this  hint  here  as  a  wamiiig 
to  my  many  friends,  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  other  and  more  pleaaing 
to|»ics. 

Among  the  many  incongruities  of 
that  composite  piece  of  architecture^ 
called  John  BiUl,  there  is  nothing 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  thorough  nationality  and 
his  unbounded  admiration  for  Ibreigiir 
ers.  Now,  although  we  may  not 
entirely  sympathise  with,  we  can  on* 
derstand  and  appreciate  this  (eatore 
of  his  character,  and  see  how  he 
gratifies  his  very  pride  itself,  in  the 
attentions  and  civditiee  he  bettowa 
upon  strangers.  The  feeling  is  inteU 
ligible  too,  because  Frenchmen,  Ger- 
mans, and  even  Italians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  points  of  disparity  be- 
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tween  us,  have  alvrayi  certain  qualities 
well  worthj  of  respect,  if  not  of  imi- 
tation.    France  has  a  great  literature, 
a  name  glorious  in  history,  a  people 
abounding  in  ( intelligence,  skill,  and 
invention;  in  fact,  lul  the  attributes 
that  make  up  a  great  nation.     Ger- 
many has  many  of  these,  and  though 
she  lack  the  brilliant  fancy,  the  spark* 
ling  wit  of  her  neighbour,  has  still  a 
compensating  fund  in  the  rich  resources 
cyf  her  judgment,  and  the   profound 
depths  of  her  scholarship.     Indeed, 
every  continental  country  has  its  lesson 
for  our  benefit,  and  we  would  do  well 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  stran- 
gers, not  only  to  disseminate  more 
just  views  of  ourselves  and  our  insti- 
tutions, but  also  for  the  adoption  of 
such  customs  as  seem  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, and  such   habits  as  may  suit 
our  condition  in  life ;  while  such  is 
tiie  case  as  regards   those  counti-ies 
high  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  we 
would,  by  no  means,  extend  the  rule  to 
others  less  happily  constituted,   less 
benignly  gifted.    The  Carinthian  boor 
with  his    garment  of  sheep-wool,   or 
the  Laplander  with  his  snow-shoes  and 
his  hood  of  deerskin,   may  be  both 
very  natural  objects  of  curiosity,  but 
by  no  means  subjects  of  imitation. 
1  his  point  will  doubtless  be  conceded 
at  once ;  and  now,  will  any  one  tell 
me  for  what  cause,  under  what  pre- 
tence, and  with  what  pretext  are  we 
civil  to  the  Yankees  ? — not  for  their 
politeness,  not  for  their  literature,  not 
for  any  fascination   of  their  manner, 
nor  any  charm  of  their  address,  not 
for  any   historic  association,  not  for 
any  halo  that  the  fflorious  past  has 
thrown     around    the    commonplace 
monotony  of  the  present,  still  less  for 
any  romantic  curiosity  as  to  their  lif  es 
and  habits — for  in  this  respect  all  other 
lavage  nations  far  surpass  them.  What 
then  is,  or  what  can  oe  the  cause  ? 

Of  all  the  lions  that  caprice  and  the 
whimsical  absurdity  of  a  second-rate 
set  in  fashion  ever  courted  and  enter- 
tained, never  had  any  one  less  pre- 
tensions to  the  civility  he  received 
than  the  author  of  '  Pencillingsbythe 
Way'— poor  in  thought,  still  poorer  in 
expression,  without  a  spark  of  wit, 
without  a  gleam  of  imagination — a 
fourth-rate  looking  man,  and  a  fifth- 
rate  talker,  he  continued  to  receive 
the  homage  we  were  wont  to  bestow 
upon  ft  ^Scott,  and  even  charily  ex* 


tended  to  a  Dickens.  His  writings 
the  very  slip-slop  of  "  commerage,*' 
the  tittle-tiittlc  of  a  Sunday  paper, 
dressed  up  in  the  cant  of  Kentucky  ; 
the  very  titles,  the  contemptible  affec- 
tation of  unredeemed  tw^adale,  ^  Pencil- 
lings  by  the  way !' '  Letters  from  under  a 
bridge!*  Good  Lack!  how  the  latter 
name  is  suggestive  of  eaves-dropping 
and  listening ;  and  how  involuntariij 
we  call  to  mind  those  chance  expres- 
sions of  his  partners  in  the  dance, 
or  his  companions  at  the  table,  faith- 
fully recorded  for  the  edification  of 
the  free-born  Americans,  who,  while 
they  ridicule  our  institutions,  en- 
deavour to  pantomime  our  manners. 

For  many  years  past  a  number  of 
persons  have  driven  a  thriving  trade 
m  a  singular  branch  of  commerce,  no 
less  than  buying  up  cast  court  dresses 
and  second-hand  uniforms  for  expor- 
tation to  the  colonies.     The  negroes, 
it  is  said,  are  far  prouder  of  fig^ringp 
in  the  tattered  and  tarnished  fragments 
of  former  greatness,  than  of  wearing' 
the  less  gaudy,  but  more  useful  garb, 
befitting  their  condition.     So  it  would 
seem  our  trans- Atlantic  friends  prefer 
importing  through  their   agents,   for 
that  purpose,  the  abandoned  finery  of 
courtly  gossip,  to  the  more  useful  but 
less  pretentious  apparel  of  common- 
place information.     Mr.    Willis  was 
invaluable  for  this  purpose ;  he  told 
his  friends  every  thing  that  he  heard, 
and  he  heard  every  thing  that  he  could ; 
and,  like  mercy,  he  enjoyed  a  duplicate 
of  blessings — for  while  he  was  delighted 
in   by  his   own  countrymen,  he   was 
dined    by  ours.       He    scattered  his 
autographs,  as  Feargus  O'Connor  did 
franks ;  he  smiled  ;  he  ogled  ;  he  read 
his  own  poetry,  and  went  the  whole 
lion  with  all  his  might ;  and  yet,  ia 
the  midst  of  this,   a  rival  starts   up 
equally  desirous  of  court  secrets,  and 
fifty  times  as    enterprising  in    their 
search ;  he  risks  his  liberty,  perhaps 
his  life,  in  the  pursuit,  and  what  is  his 
reward?     I  need  only  tell  you  his 
name,  and  you  are  answered — I  mean 
the  boy  Jones ;  not  under  a  bridge, 
but  under  a  sofa ;  not  in  Almacks,  ob« 
taining  it  at  second-hand,  but  in  Buck- 
ingham palace — into  the  very  apart- 
ment of  the  Queen — the  adventurous 
vouth  has  dared  to  insinuate  himself. 
No  lady  however  sends  her  album  to 
him  for  some  memento  of  his  genius* 
His  temple  is  not  defrauded  of  its 
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curls  to  grace  a  locket  or  a  medallion  ; 
and  his  reward,  instead  of  a  supper  at 
Lady  Rlessington'si  is  a  voyage  to 
Swan  Uiver.  For  mj  part,  I  prefer 
the  boy  Jones :  I  like  his  singleness 
of  purpose :  I  admire  his  steady  per- 
severance ;  stilly  however,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  bom  in  England — his 
father  lived  near  Wapping,  and  he  was 
ineligible  for  a  lion. 

To  what  other  reason  than  his  Eng- 
lish  growth  can  be  attributed  the  dif- 
ferent treatment  he  lias  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  the  world.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  two  characters  is 
most  striking.  Willis  had  a  craving 
appetite  for  court  gossip,  and  the  tittle- 
tattle  of  a  palace:  so  had  the  boy 
Jones.  Willis  established  himself  as 
a  listener  in  society:  so  did  the  boy 
Jones.  Willis  obtruded  himself  into 
places,  and  among  people  where  he  had 
no  possible  pretension  to  be  seen :  so 
did  the  boy  Jones.  Willis  wrote 
letters  from  under  a  bridge :  the  boy 
Jones  eat  mutton  chops  under  a  sofa. 

Rut  I  have  done  with  both :  it  is  an 
ungrateful  subject,  and  I  turn  with 
pleasure  to  something  else. 

The  pet  profession  of  England  Is 
the  bar,  and  I  see  many  reasons  why 
this  should  be  the  case.  Our  law  of 
primogeniture  necessitates  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  provisions  for  youngs 
children  independently  of  the  pittance 
bestowed  on  them  by  their  nmilies. 
The  army  and  the  navy,  the  church  and 
the  bar,  form  then  the  only  avenues  to 
fortune  for  the  highly  bom  ;  and  one 
or  other  of  these  four  roads  must  be 
adopted  by  him  who  would  carve  out 
his  own  career.  The  bar,  for  many 
reasons,  is  the  favourite — at  least 
amone  those  who  place  reliance  in 
their  mtellect.  Its  estimation  is  high. 
It  is  not  incompatible,  but  actually 
fiitvourable  to  the  pursuits  of  parlift- 
roent.  Its  rewards  are  manifold  and 
great ;  and  while  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  private  ease  and  personal  retire- 
ment in  its  practice,  there  is  also 
enough  of  publicity  for  the  most  am- 
bitiously-mmded  seeker  of  the  world's 
applause  and  the  world's  admiration. 
Were  we  only  to  look  back  upon  our 
history,  we  should  find  perhaps  that 
the  profession  of  the  law  would  mclude 
almost  two>thirds  of  our  very  greatest 
men.  Astute  lawyers,  deep  politi* 
ciansy  eloquent  debaters*  profound 
•chokriy  meo  of  wit|  «•  weU  at  meo 


of  wisdom,  have  abounded  in  its  rank% 
and  tliere  is  every  reason  why  it  should 
be,  as  I  have  called  it*  the  pet  pro- 
fession. 

Having  conceded  so  moch,  ma^  I 
now  be  permitted  to  take  a  nearer  view 
of  those  men  so  highlv  disting^shed : 
and  for  this  purpose  let  me  turn  mj 
reader's  attention  to  the  practice  of  a 
criminal  trial.  The  first  duty  of  a 
good  citizen,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  in, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  promote  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  to  repress  crime,  and 
bring  outrage  to  punishment.  No 
walk  in  life — no  professional  career-^ 
no  uniform  of  scarlet  or  of  black — no 
freemasonry  of  crafl  or  calling  can 
absolve  him  from  thb  allegiance  to  his 
country.  Yet,  what  do  we  see  ?  The 
wretch  stained  with  crime — polluted 
with  iniquity — for  which,  perhisps,  the 
statute-book  contains  neither  name 
nor  indictment — whose  trembling  lipa 
are  eager  to  avow  that  guilt  whicn,  by 
confessing,  he  hopes  may  alleviate  the 
penalty — this  man,  1  say,  is  checked 
m  his  intentions— he  is  warned  not*  by 
any  chance  expression,  to  hasard  a 
conviction  of  hb  crime,  and  told  in  the 
language  of  the  law  not  to  criminate 
himself.  But  the  matter  stops  not 
here — ^justice  is  an  inveterate  rambler- 
she  is  not  satisfied  when  ner  anta- 
gonist throws  his  cards  upon  the  table 
confessing  that  he  has  not  a  trump  nor 
a  trick  in  his  hand — no,  like  the  most 
accomplished  swindler  of  Baden  or 
Boulogne,  she  assumes  a  smile  of  easy 
and  courteous  benignity,  and  says, 
pooh,  pooh  !  nonsense,  my  dear  fnend ; 
you  don't  know  what  may  turn 
up;  your  cards  are  better  tftum  yoa 
think ;  don't  be  faint-hearted ;  don't 
you  see  you  have  the  knave  of  trumpst 
t.e.,  the  cleverest  lawyer  for  your  de* 
fender ;  a  thousand  things  may  hap* 
pen ;  1  may  revoke,  that  is,  the  indict- 
ment mav  break  down;  there  are 
innumerable  chances  in  your  favour^ 
so  pluck  up  your  courage  and  play  the 
game  out. 

He  takes  the  adrice*  and  however 
faint-hearted  before,  he  now  assumes 
a  look  of  stem  courage,  or  dogged  in* 
difference,  and  resolves  to  play  for  the 
stake.  He  remembers,  however,  that 
he  is  no  adept  in  the  game,  and  he  ad* 
dresses  himself  in  consequence  to  some 
astute  and  subtle  gambler,  to  whom 
he  commits  his  cards  and  his  chancea^ 
The  trepidation  or   the  indiifotnof 
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Hut  ht  twsU^ftfi  btfwnb  iwir  gra- 
dutlljt  rim  w^ }  «Bd  li09fT<r  hope- 
leu  fae  lud  deemed  hu  ciw  kt  firtt  he 
now  begins  to  UudIc  that  all  i*  not  loit. 
The  very  w^  hia  friandf  tha  Umjv,  gtult  ?  Hh  teacbi 
ahnfflee  and  onta  the  oardai  impoiM  on  raoui  an  :ill  huma 
•  ■  He 


I  a  nraotiwd 
lionuj  be  be- 


comes deefti;  iiiteretted  in  the  changei 
andvaoiUatioiwaftbegEiaeibebdiaTed 
could  hare  preeented  bat  otie  aq»ect 
of  fortune. 

But  the  priwner  ii  not  mj  oMect  i 
I  turn  ratner  to  the  lawyer.  Here 
then  do  we  not  lee  the  aocompUahed 
gentleman — the  finulted  ichoUir — the 
man  of  refiDement  and  of  learning, 
of  character  and  station — standing 
flM-th  the  verj  embodiment  of  the  in- 
dividual )D  the  dock?  potMMed  of  all 
hit  tecreti — miroated  by  the  lame 
hope* — penetrated  by  the  lame  tarn — 
he  endrarour*  by  all  tha  cnbtle  in- 

CuitTf  with  which  craft  and  habit 
e  giUed  him,  to  oonlbnud  the  teiti- 
monj— to  diiparage  tiie  truth — to 
perrert  the  inKreneei  of  bH  the  wit- 
■ettee>  In  Uet,  be  em[doyi  all  the 
etrat^^mt  of  hi*  oalliog,  all  the  in- 
genuity of  hia  mind,  all  the  snbtle^ 
of  bit  wit  for  the  one  eod^— that  the 
1  he  believes  in  his  own  heart 
,  may,  on  the  oath*  of  twelve 
:  men,  be  pronoanoed  i|inocent 
From  the  opraiiw  of  the  tnal  to  ita 
doM,  this  mental  gudiBtor  ii  an  olyect 
of  wonder  and  mad-  Soaroely  a 
quality  of  the  human  nind  ii  not 
exhibited  hj  lum  in  the  brilliant  pano- 
rama of  hu  intellaot.     At  tnt,  the 


a  nduuvelj: 

be  then  proceeds  to  nneiii Iiie  Ihe 

witnesses— flattering  tUs  one — brow- 
beating that — loggMtiog- 
ing — amplifying,  or  retre 
-  the  evidence  wonld  seam  to  favonr  or 
be  advene  to  his  ctienb  He  is  alter- 
nately confident  and  donbtfiil,  head- 
long and  hesitating — now  hurried  away 
on  the  full  tide  of  bis  eloqnence  M 
sspatistei  in  beautiftil  genmlities  on 
lb«  glorious  inititutioo  of  trial  by Jvrji 
and  spoitropbiM*  jnitice  j  or  nowi 
with  tMToben  attennce  and  plaintiva 
voice,  he  lupplieataa  Ute  Jory  to  b« 
patient,  and  be  careful,  in  the  dedaion 
they  may  come  to.  Ha  inploree  than 
to  remamber  that  wban  tb^  leava 
that  court,  and  ntan  to  tha  hay^ 


nonest  i 


le  everlasltng 
qneation    cruti:  istrcr    n'itbtA 

tbenu^w^re  of  this  r 

a  bow  isUa- 

fle*  the  .iligiliicst  discreiMuicy  of  evi- 
dence inCo  a.  broad  and  iweeplng  con- 
tradiction ;  Olid  while,  with  a  pruphetiu 
menace,  he  pictures  forlli  the  undviiu 
remorw  that  pursues  him  who  SDeoi 
innocent  blood,  he  disniiates  them  with 
an  affecting  picture  of  iiiuntal  seony 
■0  great — ofsuffcringBohcart-rencung, 
tbi^  ai  tb<-,v  retire  to  the  jurv  room, 
there  is  not'  a  man  of  the  twelve  that 
bai  not  more  or  less  of  b  peritmat  in< 
tereit  in  ilie  acuuittut  of  the  priouner. 
However  bad,  hawevvr  uepravad 
the  human  mind,  itRlillieaiis  to  mercy  t 
the  power  to  dispnee  uf  miulher  maa'a 
life  u  generally  sufficii^nt  for  the  moii 
maligna)!!  spirit  iu  its  tliirot  for  vu^ 
geancft.  U  hat  then  are  the  feeUoga 
of  tFelni-alin,  atid  jxirhapf,  benevolent 
meii,atftiDotuentUke  tint?  Thelaat 
words  of  the  advocate  have  thrown  ■ 
deaient  iuio  the  vrholc  obm,  fiv 
if  their  verdict  upon  tbn 
.  es  now  the  diret-t  ajncal 

to  their  uwii  hearts.     Huw  wiD  Oug 
feel  whtn  ihi7  rdk-ct  oa  this  barn- 
after?    1  do  not  wisli  tu  pursue  tUa 
Airtber.     It  is  enough  fur  my  present 
V  H  ihut  by  the  iu;t>ntiity  of  thn 
',  (.'riuilimli    have    etcnped,   ilij 
I       fim,  and  are  tscapi:^,  the  jutt  sen- 
B  on  their  I'riuien.     Wliat  then  in 
utB  resnli  t  the  odveuate  who,  up  ta 
this  moi)ii.-iit,  has  maintained  a  nuni- 
tiar,  even  u  fricndlj',  iulimiioy  with  hia 
olient  in  (he  lim-k,  now  tbrinki  from 
the  very  ountiuninatiuu  of  hii    took. 
He  cnnntit  War  that  thn  blood-staiimd 
■hi'ulil  jp-sJip  the  hem  of  hia 
t,  and  hv  (urus  with  a  sense  of 
frtim  tbv  exprexiions  of  n  gratl- 
toda  that  i^riiniuale  biui  in  his  own 
beart.     Uonsver,  tliis  is  but  a  pauiw 
ion  1    he   di¥u»t>  himself  of  his 
idKi^Hii,  and  uvcr whelmed  with 
stalilioiit  for  hii  briiiisnt  suc- 
Ja  s|)r>ii|{a  into  hi*  corriiigs  and 
mtiv   Iu  drwu  fur  dinnrr — for 
tt    liny    lis   i*    cDKBgod   to    the 
eU<>r,  thv  Buliap  of  London,  or 
otLtr   aratl  uid  rcvcTfil   funo- 

;  In  ehurch,  or 

'latoi        ji  I  ive, 

w,l        ii  Uoginallthis 


at-      mnnant. 
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thamind  of  myrei«krt»And  that  it,  that 
the  lawyer,  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceedingy  wai  a  free  and  a  willing  agent. 
There  was  neither  legal  nor  moral 
compulsion  to  urge  him  on.  No  ;  it 
was  no  intrepid  defence  against  the 
tjranny  of  a  government  or  the  usur- 
pation of  power — it  wa«  the  assertion 
of  no  broad  and  immutable  principle  of 
truth  or  j  ustice — it  was  simplj  a  matter 
of  legal  acumen  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence, to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds 
sterling. 

This  being  admitted,  let  me  now 
proceed  to  consider  another  function- 
ary, and  observe  how  far  the  rule  of 
right  is  consulted  in  the  treatment 
Ae  meets  with — I  mean  the  hangman. 
You  start,  ffood  reader,  and  your 
gesture  of  impatience  denotes  the 
very  proposition  I  would  come  to.  I 
need  scarcely  remind  you,  that  in 
our  country  this  individual  has  a  kind 
of  prerogative  of  detestation.  All 
other  ranks  and  conditions  of  men 
may  find  a  sympathy,  or  at  least  a  pity, 
somewhere,  but  for  him  there  is 
none.  No  one  is  sufficiently  debased 
to  be  his  companion, — no  one  so  low 
as  to  be  his  associate !  Like  a  being  of 
another  sphere,  he  appears  but  at 
some  friffhtful  moments  of  life,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  seconds.  For 
the  rest  he  drags  on  exbtence  unseen 
and  unheard  of,  his  very  name  a 
thing  to  tremble  at.  Yet  this  man* 
in  the  duties  of  his  calling,  has  neither 
will  nor  choice.  The  stem  agent  of 
the  law,  he  has  but  one  course  to 
follow  ;  his  path  a  narrow  one,  has 
no  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  and,  save  that  his  ministry  is 
more  proximate,  is  less  accessory  to 
the  death  of  the  criminal  than  he 
who  signs  the  warrant  for  execu- 
tion. In  fact,  he  but  answers  the  ' 
responses  of  the  law,  and  in  the  loud 
amen  of  his  calling,  he  only  consum- 
mates its  recorded  assertion.  How 
then  can  you  reconcile  yourself  to 
the  fact,  that  while  you  overwhelm 
the  advocate  who  converts  right  into 
wrong  and  wrong  into  right,  who 
shrouds  the  guilty  man,  and  conceals 
the  murderer,  with  honour,  and  praise, 
and  rank,  and  riches,  and  who  does 
this  for  a  brief  marked  fifty  pounds, 
jtt  have  nothing  but  abhorrence 
and  detestation  ror  the  impassive 
agent  whose  fee  u  but  one.  One 
ma  help   what  h«  does— the  other 


cannot.  One  is  an  amattar^^he  other 
practises  in  spite  of  himself.  One 
employs  every  energy  of  his  mind 
ana  every  faculty  of  his  intellect — the 
other  only  devotes  the  ingenuity  of  hb 
fingers.  One  strains  every  nerve  to 
let  loose  a  criminal  upon  the  world— 
the  other  but  closes  the  grave  over 
guilt  and  crime  I 

The  king's  counsel  is  courted.  His 
society  sought  for.  He  is  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  while  his  present 
career  is  a  brilliant  one  in  the  vista 
before  him,  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
the  ermine.  Jack  Ketch,  on  the  otner 
hand,  is  shunned.  His  companionship 
avoided,  and  the  only  futurity  he 
can  look  to,  is  a  life  of  ignominy» 
and  aAer  it  an  unknown  grave.  Let 
him  be  a  man  of  fascinating  man- 
ners, highly  gifted,  and  agreeable ; 
let  him  be  able  to  recount  with  the 
most  melting  pathos  the  anecdotes 
and  incidents  of  his  professional  ca» 
reer,  throwing  light  upon  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  period — such  as  none 
but  himself  could  throw  ; —  let  him 
speak  of  the  various  characters  that 
have  passed  through  his  handsy  and 
so  to  say,  "dropped off  before  him*'— 
yet  the  prejuaice  of  the  world  is 
an  obstacle  not  to  be  overcome ;  his 
calling  is  in  disrepute,  and  no  per« 
sonal  efforts  of  his  own,  no  inoivi- 
dual  pre-eminence  he  may  arrive  at 
in  his  walk,  will  ever  redeem  it. 
Other  men's  estimation  increases  as 
they  distinguish  themselves  in  life ; 
each  fresh  display  of  their  abilities, 
each  new  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  their  powers,  is  hailed  with  re- 
newed favour  and  increasing  flattery ; 
not  so  he, — every  time  he  appears 
on  his  peculiar  stage,  the  oisgust 
and  detestation  is  but  augmented,-^ 
vir^s  aequirit  eimdo, — his  countenance* 
as  it  becomes  known,  is  a  signal  for 
the  yelling  execrations  of  a  mob,  and 
the  very  dexterity  with  which  he  per- 
forms his  functions,  is  made  matter 
of  loathinff  and  horror.  Were  hia 
duties  such  as  miffht  be  carried  on 
in  secret,  he  mieht  do  good  by  stealth 
and  blush  to  nnd  it  fame;  but  no» 
his  attributes  demand  the  noon-day 
and  the  nmltitude — the  tragedy  he 
performs  in,  must  be  played  before 
tens  of  thousands,  by  whom  his  every 
look  is  scowled  at,  his  every  gesture 
scrutinized.  But  to  conclude, — this 
maxk  ia  «  naeeaiitj  of  our  lockl  i^ 
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tern.  We  want  him — we  require  him, 
and  we  can't  do  without  him.  Much 
of  the  machinery  of  a  trial  might  he 
dispensed  with  or  retrenched.  His 
office,  however,  has  nothing  super- 
fluous. He  is  part  of  the  machinery 
of  our  civilization,  and  on  what 
principle  do  we  hunt  him  down  like 
a  wild  beast  to  his  lair? 

Men  of  rank  and  title  are  daily  to 
be  found  in  association,  and  even  in- 
timacy with  black  leffs  and  bruizers, 
grooms,  jockeys,  and  swindlers  ;  yet 
we  never  heard  that  even  the  Whigs 
paid  any  attention  to  a  hangman, 
nor  is  his  name  to  be  found  even 
in  the  list  of  a  Radical  viceroy's 
levee. 

However,  we  do  not  despair.  Many 
prejudices  of  this  nature  have  already 
fl^ven  way,  and  many  absurd  notions 
have  been  knocked  on  the  head  bv  a 
wag  of  great  Daniers  tail.  And  if 
our  friend  of  Neweate,  who  is  cer- 
tainly anti-union  in  his  functions,  will 
only  cry  out  for  repeal,  the  justice 
that  is  entreated  for  all  Ireland  may 
include  him  in  the  general  distribution 
of  its  favours.  Poor  Theodore  Hook 
used  to  say,  that  marriage  was  like 
hanging,  tnere  being  only  the  differ- 
ence of  an  aspirate  between  halter  and 
altar.  The  observation  must  serve 
as  my  excuse  for  my  rapid  transition 
to  things  connubial. 

My  good  reader,  if  it  does  not  in- 
•ult  your  understanding  by  the  self- 
evidence  of  the  query,  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  you  a  question — which  of 
the  two  is  more  culpable,  the  man  who, 
finding  himself  in  a  path  of  derelic- 
tion, arrests  lumself  in  his  downward 
career,  and,  by  a  wonderful  effort  of 
self-restraint,  stops  dead  short,  and 
will  suffer  no  inducement,  no  seduc- 
tion to  lead  him  one  step  further  ;  or 
he,  who,  floating  down  the  stream  of 
his  own  vicious  passions,  takes  the 
flood-tide  of  iniquity,  and,  indifferent 
to  every  consequence,  deaf  to  all  re- 
monstrance, seeks  but  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  egotistical  pleasure  with  a 
stem  determination  to  pursue  it  to  the 
last  ?  Of  course  you  will  say,  that  he 
who  repents,  is  better  than  he  who 
persists  ;  there  is  hope  for  the  one, 
there  is  none  for  the  other.  Yet 
would  you  believe  it,  our  common  law 
asserts  directly  the  reverse,  pronoimc- 
ing  the  culpability  of  the  former  as 
tteifiting  heavy  poniahment,  while  the 


latter  is  not  assailable  even  by  impli- 
cation. 

That  I  may  make  myself  more 
cleai*,  I  shall  g^vc  an  instance  of  my 
meaning.  Scarcely  a  week  passea 
over,  without  a  trial  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise of  marriage.  Sometimes  the 
gay  Lothario,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
newspapers,  is  nineteen,  sometimes 
ninety.  In  either  case  his  conduct  is 
a  frightful  tissue  of  perjured  vows  and 
base  deception.  His  innumerable 
letters  breathing  all  the  tenderness  of 
affectionate  solicitude,  intended  but 
for  the  eyes  of  her  he  loves,  are  read 
in  open  court ;  attested  copies  of  them 
are  shown  to  the  jud^e,  or  handed  up 
to  the  jury-box.  The  course  of  his 
true  love  is  traced  from  the  bubbling- 
fountainof  first  acquaintance  to  the 
broad  river  of  his  passionate  devotion. 
Its  rapids  and  its  whirlpools,  its  placid 
lakes,  its  frothy  torrents,  its  windings 
and  its  turnings,  its  ebbs  and  flows, 
are  discussed,  detailed,  and  de- 
scanted on  with  all  the  hacknied  pre- 
cision of  the  craf^,  as  though  his  heart 
was  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  the  current 
of  his  affection,  a  disputed  mill- 
stream.  And  what,  after  all,  is  this 
man's  crime  ?  knowing  that  love  is  the 
^eat  humanizer  of  our  race,  and  feel- 
mg  probably  how  much  he  stands  in 
need  of  some  civilizing  process,  he  at- 
taches himself  to  some  lovely  and  at- 
tractive girl,  who,  in  the  reciprocity  of 
her  affection,  is  herself  benefitted  in  a 
degree  equal  to  him.  If  the  soft  soli- 
citude of  the  tender  passion,  if  its  en- 
nobling self-respect,  if  its  purifying 
influence  on  the  heart,  be  good  fdr  the 
man,  how  much  more  so  is  it  for  the 
woman.  If  he  be  taught  to  feel  how 
the  refined  enjoyments  of  an  attrac- 
tive gpirl's  mind  are  superior  to  the 
base  and  degenerate  pursuits  of  every, 
day  pleasure,  how  much  more  will 
ihe  learn  to  prize  and  cultivate  those 
gifts  which  ^rm  the  charm  of  her 
nature,  and  breathe  an  incense  of  fas- 
cination around  her  steps.  Here  is  a 
compact  where  both  parties  benefit, 
but  that  they  may  do  so  to  the  fiillest 
extent,  it  is  necessary  that  no  self- 
interest,  no  mean  prospect  of  indivi- 
dual advantage  should  interfere  :  all 
must  be  pure  and  confiding.  Love- 
making  should  not  be  like  a  game  of 
ecarte  with  a  black  leg,  where  you 
must  not  rise  from  the  table  till  you 
are  ruined.    No !  it  should  rather  re- 
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lemble  a  p&rtj  at  picquet  with  Tour 
prettj  cousin,  when  the  moment  either 
party  i«  tired,  you  may  throw  down  the 
cards  and  abandon  the  game. 

This  then  is  the  case  of  the  man  : 
he  either  di.'covers  that  on  further  ac- 
quaintance the  qualities  he  helieTed  in, 
were  not  so  palpable  as  he  thought,  or 
if  there,  marred  in   their  exercise  by 
opposing    and   antagonUt    forces,    of 
whoso    existence    he  knew    not,    he 
thinks  he  detects  discrepancies  of  tem- 
perament,   disparities   of    taste ;     he 
foresees  that  in  the  channel  where  he 
looked  for  deep  water,   there  are   so 
many  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  quicksandst 
that  he  fears  the  bark  of  conjugal  hap- 
piness may  be  shipwrecked  upon  them, 
and  like  a  prudent  mariner  he  resolves 
to  lighten  the  craft  by  "throwing  over 
the  lady.**    Had  this  man  married  with 
all  these  impendinpr  suspicions  on  hif 
mind,  there  is  little  doubt,  he  would 
have  made  a  most  execrable  husband  ; 
not   to  mention  the  danger  that  his 
wife  should  not  be  all  amiable  as  she 
ought.     He  stops  short — that  is,   he 
explains  in  one,  perhaps  in  a  series  of 
letters,  the  reasons  of  his  new  course. 
He  expects  in  return  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  her  for  whose  happiness 
he  is  legislating,  as   well   as  for  his 
own,  and  oh !  base  ingratitude,  he  re- 
ci»ives    a  letter    from   her    attorney. 
The  gentleman  of  the    long  robe-1- 
newspaper    again-— are    in    ecstacies. 
Like  devils  on  the   arrival  of  a  new 
soul,    they    brighten   up,    rub    their 
hands,  and  congratulate  each  other  on 
a  glorious   case.      The  damages  are 
laid  at  five  thousand   pounds ;  and  as 
the  lady   is  pretty,   and  can  be' seen 
from  the  jury-box,  being  fathers  them- 
selves they  award  every  sixpence  of  the 
money. 

1  can  picture  to  myself  the  feeling 
of  the  defendant  at  such  a  moment  as 
this.  As  he  stands  alone  in  conscious 
honesty,  ruminating  on  his  fate — 
alone,  I  say,  for  like  Mahomet's  cof. 
fin  he  has  no  resting-place  ;  laughed 
at  by  the  men,  sneerea  at  by  the  wo- 
men, mulcted  of  perhaps  half  his  for- 
ttme,  merely  because  for  the  last  three 
Tears  of  his  life  he  represented  himself 
in  every  amiable  ana  attractive  trait 
that  can  grace  and  adorn  human  na- 
ture. Who  would  wonder,  if  like  the 
man  in  the  farce,  be  would  register  a 
TOW  never  to  do  a  sood-natured  thing 
•gaio  as  long  as  he  liTed ;  or  what 


respect  can  he  have  for  a  goTemment 
or  a  country,  where  the  church  tella 
him  to  love  his  neighbonr,  and  the 
chief  justice  makes  hiin  pay  five  thou- 
sand for  his  obedience. 

I  now  come  to  the  other  case,  and  I 
shall  be  very  brief  in  my  observations. 
I  mean  that  of  him,  who,  equally  fond 
of  flirting   as  the   former,   has  yet  a 
lively  fear  of  an  action-at-law.     Love- 
making  with  him  is  a  necessity  of  hia 
existence  —  he   is  an    Irishman  per- 
haps, and  it  is  as  indispensable  to  his 
temperament  as  train  oil  to  a  Russian. 
He  likes  sporting,  he  likes  billiards,  he 
likes  his  club,  and  he  likes  the  ladies ; 
but  he  has  just  as  much  intention  of 
turning  a  huntsman  at  the  one  or  a 
marker  at  the  other,  as  he  has  of  ma- 
trimony. He  knows  life  is  a  chequered 
table,  and  that  there  could  be  no  game 
if  all   the  squares  were  of  one  colour. 
He  alternates  therefore  between  love, 
and  lush,  between  cards  and  courtship, 
and  as  the  pursuit  is  a  pleasant  one,  he 
resolves  never  to  give  up.     He  waxes 
old,    therefore,    with    young    babita, 
adapting  his  tastes  to  his  time  of  life  ; 
he  does  not  kneel  so  oAen  at  forty  as 
he  did  at  twenty,  but  he  ogles  the 
more  and  is  twice  as  good-tempered. 
Not  perhaps  as  ready  to  fiffht  tor  the 
lady,  but  ten  times  more  disposed  to 
flatter  her.     She  may  love  him  or  she 
may  not ;  she  may  receive  him  as  of 
old,  or  she  nuiy  marry  another.  What 
matters  it  to  him.      All  his  care  is 
that  he  shouldn't  change.      All   his 
anxiety  is,  to  let  the  rupture,  if  there 
must  be  one,  proceed  from  her  side. 
He  knows  in  hu  heart  the  penalty  of 
breach  of  promise,  but  he  aJao  knows 
that  the  Chancellor  can  issue  no  in- 
junction compelling  a  man  to  marrTf 
and  that  in  the  courts  of  loTe  the  billa 
are  payable  at  couTenience. 

Here  then  are  the  two  cases,  which 
in  conformity  with  the  world's  opinion 
I  haTe  dignified  with  CTery  possible 
term  of  horror  and  reproach.  In  the 
one  the  measure  of  iniquity  is  but  half 
filled,  in  the  other  the  cup  is  OTerflow- 
ing  at  the  brim  :  for  the  lesser  offence 
the  law  awards  damages  and  defama- 
tion ;'for  the  greater,  society  pronounces 
an  eulogy  upon  the  enduring  fidelity 
of  the  man  thus  fiuthful  to  a  first 
love. 

If  a  povon  about  to  buy  a  horse, 
should  on  tryinff  him  for  an  hour  or 
two»  discoTer  that  his  temper  did  not 
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suit  him,  or  that  his  paces  were  not 
pleasant,  and  should  in  consequence 
restore  him  to  the  owner:  and  if  ano- 
ther, on  the  same  errand,  should  come 
day  after  day  for  weeks,  or  months,  or 
even  years,  cantering  him  ahout  over 
the  pavement,  and  scouring  over  the 
whole  country  ;  his  answer  heing, 
when  asked  if  he  intended  to  purchase, 
that  he  liked  the  horse  exceedingly, 
hut  that  he  hadn't  got  a  stable^  or  a 


saddle,  or  a  curb-chuDf  or  in  fiwt 
some  one  or  other  of  the  little  iMOCt- 
saries  of  horse  gear  ;  or  that  wImd  he 
had,  that  was  exactly  the  Miipiml  to 
suit  him — he  never  wan  better  oarried 
in  his  life.  Which  of  these  two  do 
you  esteem  the  more  honest  and  more 
honourable  ? 

When  you  make  up  your    mui4» 
please  also  to  make  the  application. 

O. 


RAILWAYS    IN    IRELAND. 


The  advent  of  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment has  naturally  aroused  the  hopes  of 
all  those  who  have  long  looked  in  vain 
for  some  well-digested  and  extensive 
plans  of  internal  improvement  to  be  in- 
troduced into  this countrv ;  not  schemes 
for  the  partial  benefit  of  a  few  favoured 
districts,  but  comprehensive  and  prac- 
tically-useful undertakings,  applicable 
to  every  part  of  the  island,  and  de- 
signed sulfiy  with  the  view  of  develop- 
ing the  ri'sourees,  and  arousing  the 
energies  of  the  nation,  by  wisely-di- 
rected means. 

What  a  fatality  seems  to  have  at- 
tended every  measure  j)roposed  by  the 
late  adinini>tration  !  How  rejieatedly 
has  the  chalice  of  promised  benefits, 
f»f  improved  c'miinunieations  been  pre- 
sented, and  h<iw  often  dashed  away  ! 
Kven  the  ^ueecss  i>f  the  plan  now  in 
course  of  execution  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  nnvi^'ution  of  that  nihmd 
gulpb,  till'  Shiiimon,  is,  among  many 
M'itMitific  anil  practical  mi-n,  extremely 
problematical  in  metre  than  onere<tpe<-t ; 
and  in  thr  mean  time,  heavy  taxation 
on  the  muntii's  has  been  in<-urred. 
Ytar  aftrr  yiar  ha>  tlie  long-jTomised 
(Jeiieral  Draiiu'i'^e  Hill  been  >acrifieeil 
to  tlii>  imlolent  whims  and  leg.nl 
croteln  t^  i»f  oiif  public  functitMiary 
aJ'tir  a'lutl.rr  -  alMirtive  attempt^  have 
b»"-n  nia'li'  tn  pl-iee  mm  soirie  systematic 
aii-l  e<'n)iM':ii.  :il  t'lMitin^Tf  the  wlmle  ar- 
riMj-»*!ie  iit^  »<f  ruad-making.  And 
wliili"  all  iitlur  parts  »if  tin*  emjMn* 
lia\«'  Immm  eiiDstruetinLT  railways,  their 
introduction  into  Ireland  has  been 
prevented  by  the  cuntlicting  discuseioDs 


of  various  projects — the  sole  tenden- 
cies of  which  appear  to  have  heen  to 
neutralize  each  other. 

The  results  of  the  report  of  the 
much-talked- of    government    railwaj 
commission  for  Ireland,  were  to  orueh 
all  hopes  of  the  importation  of  Englial^ 
or  of  the  drawing  forth  of  Irish  capi- 
tal, to  embark  even  in  the  most  pro- 
mising undertakings  ;   and  the  subse- 
(|uent     changes     in    that   capriciooB 
element  of  speculation,  the  *'  London 
money  market,"  have  since  turned  the 
attention  of  capitalists  far  away  from 
our  shores.     Yet  we  hope  the  interval 
and  the  delay  will  not  have  been  altoge- 
ther lost ;  the  paramount  necessity  of 
some  well-regulated  system  of  public 
works  in    Ireland,  of  which  railwajra 
will  necessarily  form  a  prominent  and 
advantageous  feature,  cannot  but  have 
been  duly  appreciated  by  the  present 
administration,  who  are  well  disposed 
to  soften   the  heavy  burthens  of  the 
poor-rate,  and  to  U'tter  the  condition 
of  our   labouring  comnniuity.      This 
can  never  be  more  effectually  accom- 
plished, than  by  acting  on  sound  prin- 
ciples   of   im])rovement,    which    will 
afford  great  and  immediate  means  of 
occupation    to    the  working  classes, 
and  at  the  same  time  create  sources  of 
permanent  employaient,  derived  from 
the  very  improvements  ufK)!!  which  the 
capital  f»f  tne  country,  under  careful 
and  judicious  arrangement,  shall  have 
heen  expi-nded. 

We  confess  it  is  a  very  difficult  task 
to  draw,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
the  line  of  demarcat***"  »»«*-*— r  5>vKUc 
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and  private  enterprise^  in  the  execution 
of  works  of  internal  improvement ; 
much  mav  be  said  on  both  sides,  while 
changes  of  circumstances  greatly  affect 
the  question.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  owing  to  the  establishment  in 
France,  by  tiie  wise  administration  of 
Richelieu,  of  the  board  of  public 
works,  (pouts  ei  chausteh,)  that  coun- 
try was  m  |)ossession  of  excellent  roads 
a  century  before  the  re^t  of  Europe  ; 
and  yet  that  very  establishment  is,  at 
the  present  time,  the  actual  obstacle  in 
retarding,  in  a  roost  extraordinary 
manner,  the  introduction  into  France, 
of  the  modern  system  of  improved 
communications  by  the  combined  bad 
inHuence  of  the  centralizing  and  mo- 
nopolizing spirit  in  the  government 
administrative  departments,  and  the 
consequent  want  of  self-dependence 
among  the  people. 

In  England,  the  opposite  system 
of  leaving  almost  every  thing  to 
private  enterprise  and  individual 
or  associated  exertion  and  specu- 
lation, has  been  most  frtrikingly  suc- 
cessful. From  the  time  when  a  few 
spirited  individuals  obtained  the  first 
charter  from  the  Stuarts,  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  to  the  late  splendid 
results  of  combined  capital,  for  tiie  exe- 
cution of  those  **iron  orbits,"  the 
railways,  which  have  almost  realised 
the  modest  prayer  of  the  absent  lover, 
and  annihilated  **  titne  aud  space^" 
every  improvement  has  been  indepen- 
dent of  the  government,  and  prol>ably 
more  impeded  than  aided  by  legislative 
enactments  or  regulations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  last  ceuturv,  al- 
roost  all  these  enterprises  or  specula- 
tions, whichever  they  may  be  styled, 
were  not  undertaken  su  much,  if  at  all, 
with  direct  views  of  permanent  invest- 
ment, as  for  the  immediate  improve- 
ment c»f  the  local  districts,  in  which 
the  parties  promoting  them  resided,  or 
were  interested.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
managers  of  these  concerns  had  any 
pecuniary  interest  in  their  success,  as 
commercial  speculations;  and  the  funils 
for  the  requisite  works  \«ere  in  almost 
every  case  obtained  in  smull  sums,  not 
by  shares,  but  as  loans  from  the  adja- 
cent landowners  and  occupiers,  on 
bonds  issued  for  the  purpose ;  the 
priDctpial  and  interest  for  which  were 
••evrtd  on  the  proceeds  of  the  undo'* 


taking,  the  surplus  profits  accumulat- 
ing in  a  sinking  fund,  to  pay  off  the 
original  cost.  This  is  well  known  to 
be  the  present  financial  system,  in 
respect  of  turnpike  roads,  both  in  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland ;  but  in  the  latter 
country,  there  exists  this  peculiar  fea- 
ture :  that  whereas  the  parties  named 
as  road  commissioners,  and  being  the 
persons  about  to  procure  money  on 
bond,  to  make  the  new  roads,  are  in 
general  the  owners  of  the  lands  and 
properties  to  be  pervaded  and  improved 
thereby,  or  otherwise  more  or  less  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
success,  or  ratber  m  the  construction 
of  the  intended  roads  ;  so  these  road 
commissioners,  in  Scotland,  are  made, 
by  the  acts  of  parliament^  perwnaUy 
responsible  to  the  lenders  of  the  money, 
both  for  the  principal  and  interest. 
This,  of  course,  induces  orreat  caution, 
as  to  the  undertaking  of  new  roads ; 
though  the  augmented  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce,  the  increased 
rental  of  estates,  or  the  generally-im- 
proved state  of  the  dbtrict  is  the  inva- 
riable result.  But  in  the  event  of  the 
bond-holder  finding  any  difficulty  in 
getting  back  his  principal  with  interest, 
(which  is  seldom  the  case,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally easy  enough  to  renew  to  other 
parties  the  bonds,)  which  maybe  unpaid 
by  the  trust,  instances  are  not  wanting 
in  which  the  trustees,  or  road  commis- 
sioners have  been  compelled  to  pay — 
but  in  such  cases,  on  a  proper  and  for- 
mal representation  to  the  parties  having 
the  control,  the  deficient  money  has 
always  been  provided  out  of  the  county 
rates. 

In  England,  almost  all  the  improve- 
ments in  navigable  rivers  have  been 
made  by  local  commissioners,  who  pay 
back  the  interest  and  principal  from 
the  nett  proceeds  of  the  tolls,  &c.,  un- 
til the  original  ilebt  is  cleared  off.  In 
several  instances  the  acts  of  parliament 
provide,  that  <m  repayment  of  all 
incumbrances,  the  future  nett  pro- 
ceeds, after  going  in  part  to  the  re- 
duction of  charges,  to  improvement*, 
and  to  repairs,  shall  ultimately  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  county  in  which 
the  work  may  be  situated  ;  and  in  this 
way,  the  county  palatine  of  Chester 
derives  a  large  profit  from  the  tolls  of 
a  navigable  river  (the  Weaver).  Al- 
lusion was  made  to  this,  at  the  recent 
meetmff  held  in  Cork,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Irish  riilwAysy  by  Mr.  Dillon 
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Croker^  and  his  quotation  on  the  sub- 
ject is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be 
here  repeated: — 

*'Thi*  not  returns  from  the  tolls  on 
the  river  Weaver  navijjation,  in  Cheshire, 
pay  the  rates  of  that  county,  and  have 
p.iifl  for  some  of  the  finest  erections  in 
the  North  of  England.  The  splendid 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  magnificent 
brid;;e  at  C'hester,  (designed  by  the  lato 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  celebrated  architect,) 
were  constructed  from  the  funds  of  the 
river  Weaver.  Indeed,  that  river  is 
hum()rouj>Iy  called,  *  Miss  Weaver ^  the 
('hesfiire  heiresn — an  heiress  who  has 
brouj;ht  a  splendid  dowry  to  the  county 
to  winch  she  is  unitwl." 

These  instances  in  reRi>ect  of  Scotch 
roads  and  English  rivers  arc  interest- 
ing, as  they  fully  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  counties  running  the  risk 
of  loss,  and  reaping  the  benefit  of 
gain  from  the  returns  on  internal  im- 
provements. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Scot- 
tish system  of  road  security,  we  ought 
to  have  added  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  longheaded 
and  high-spirited  landed  proprietors 
there  will  go,  backed  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  counties.  A  road,  to 
connect  a  northern  English  county 
with  a  southern  Scottish  county,  had 
to  pa.<»s,  necessarily,  through  lands  on 
each  side  of  the  border.  In  Scotland 
the  system  of  giving  the  |KTSonal  se- 
curity of  the  trustees  or  commissi(m- 
ers  (in  other  words,  of  the  county- 
rate,  vhic'h  is  the  practical  result) 
lH*ing  well  known  and  understood,  the 
nionev  was  obtained  forthwith.      On 

w 

the  English  side  there  was  difficulty  in 
raising  the  money,  as  the  district  was 
p(»or  and  bleak,  and  the  system  of 
rc'-pmsibility  unknown  ; — to  cure  the 
difficulty,  the  commissioners  north 
of  the  Twn'd  became  individually 
bound  to  tli«*  jiarties  who  h-nt  the 
nioni'v  to  make  the  road  in  England  ! 

Wi-  bavu  been  lefl  t<»  go  further 
with  thi'se  remarks  than  we  intended  ; 
but,  in  di»'rus.'»ing,  jiresentlv,  one  of 
the  pro]M)salft  in  re<tpect  of  Irish  rail- 
way»,  tlnTi'  are  certain  analogies 
\ihiih  niav  ntake  a  referrni*e  to  these 
cast's  n»M'f>>arv,  a^  thev  carrv  out  the 
gn-at  prinriple  of  self-dependence,  in 
s«*parat«»  di>tri('ts,  in  work  out  their 
omii  improvements. 

This  sv^tfm  of  self-reliance  on  the 


part  of  our  English  neighhomrsy  liae 
had  its  origin  attributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poor-law  into  that 
kingdom.  And  certain  it  is*  that  from 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  Elixabethy 
which  instituted  a  legal  maintenance 
for  the  destitute,  and*  by  making  men- 
dicity a  crime,  swept  the  hordes  of 
itinerant  beggars,  friars*  idlere,  and 
sorners  from  the  face  of  the  land^  that 
country  took  a  start,  and,  orertaking 
in  improvement  the  other  nations  M 
Europe,  then  far  in  advance  of  her, 
has  since  pursued  that  successful  and 
continued  march  of  internal  amend- 
ment of  her  communications  and  pro- 
perties, which  forms  so  remarkaUe  a 
feature  of  England,  proving  so  de- 
cidedly her  wisdom,  and  proclaiming 
her  prosperity. 

If,  as  a  friend  of  ours  has  often  re- 
marked, the  effect  of  the  original  in- 
stitution of  the  poor-law  has  been  to 
compel  the  rich  to  find  employment 
for  the  poor,  or  be  bound  to  support 
them,  then  may  the  introduction  of 
the  poor-law  into  Ireland  be  followed 
by  an  equally  beneficial  and  Uissful 
result ;  for  certainly  our  g^at,  onr 
crying  evil  is  want  of  employment  for 
the  labouring  i>opulation,  and  that  re- 
moved, the  priest  may  fulminatei  the 
demagogue  may  bluster,  the  Rockite 
may  threaten  us  in  vain. 

This  internal  prosperity  of  England 
has  been  the  growth  of  centuries.  But 
arc  we  to  toil  through  the  long  years 
of  agrarian  and  political  agitation, 
until  the  much-desired  improYement 
is  so  gradually  effected  ?  Surely  some 
means  may  ))e  found  legitimately  to 
accelerate  the  period  ;  and  to  the  wise 
and  strong  government  now  in  power 
wo  may  reasonably  look  for  some  com* 
bination  of  public  aid  and  control 
with  private  enterprise,  which  we 
have  ever  considereil  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only  means  of  uniting  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  all  classes  and  dis- 
tricts, and  of  rapidly  advancing  ns 
from  a  state  of  lethargy  to  a  sphere  of 
usefulness  and  activity.' 

Though  we  cannot  but  seriously 
lament  that  the  well  intended  railway 
projects,  brought  forward  a  few  years 
since,  were  so  cruelly  and  indiscrimi- 
nately annihilated  by  the  acts  of  the  late 
government,  we  bhall  now,  at  least, 
have  the  benefit  of  the  dear-l)ought 
experience  of  Great  Britain,  and  be 
able,  not  only  •*•  "naW*   >nr  railways 
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more  cheaply  in  general,  but,  taking 
advantnpTG  of  those  improvementii 
which  science  is  ever  pointin'?  out  in 
advance  to  the  practical  man,  to  con- 
struct on  improved  systems,  and  to 
work  on  greatly  more  economical 
principles,  whatever  lines  may  here- 
after be  ^'elected  for  this  country. 

We  are  far  from  joining  in  the 
loud  cry  against  the  private  manage- 
ment of  the  Knglish  railways,  for  in 
our  humble  judgment,  considering 
the  extent,  the  novelty,  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  arrangements  of  the  al- 
ready numerous  lines,  it  is  wonderful 
so  few  real  faults  have  occurred  ;  and 
we  are  quite  satisfied  that,  on  our 
short  railway  out  of  this  metropolis, 
there  has  been  one  unvarying  system  of 
study  and  success,  in  combining  pub- 
lic safety  with  individual  and  general 
convenience.  How  much  of  this  may 
be  due  to  the  constant  eye  which  our 
excellent  board  of  works  has  neces- 
sarily  had  on  this  railway,  we  cannot 
say,  but  doubtless  the  moral,  if  not 
the  actual  control  has  had  its  due 
weight. 

Nevertheless,  experience  has  shown 
that  a  certain  amount,  at  least,  of  go- 
Ternment  surveillance   might  not   be 
without  good  effect,  amid  the  exten- 
sive system  and   conflicting  interests 
now  at  work  in   England  and    Scot- 
land ;    and,   while   Ireland    is,  as    it 
were,  a  tabula  rasOf  in  respect  of  rail- 
ways, it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  the 
most  mature  consideration,  how  far  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  hold  a  greater 
amount    of  control  over   the   future 
lines,  for  the  sake  of  the  community 
in  general,  so  far  as  this  may  be  in- 
sured in  the  most  systematic  manner  ; 
guarded,    however,    by   the    efficient 
check    of   public   opinion,   from    be- 
coming an  excuse  tor  jobbing,  or  fa- 
Touritism  :  and  we  think  a  part  of  one 
of  the  plans  for  establishing  railways 
in   Ireland,  is  very  well  calculated  to 
effect  this  object.       Several  of   the 
publications   on    our    table,  some   of 
which  we  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion 
to  refer  to,  discuss  not  only  the  plan 
and  machinery  for  raising  money,  but 
put  forward  an  entirely  new  system  of 
construction  and  working  of  railways, 
and  the  prospect  of  any  such  plan  a<l- 
Tancing  the  cause  of  Irish  railways,  is 
sufficient  to  call  our  respectful  consi- 
deration to  the  matter.     Before  en- 
tering   into  any  detail,  however,  we 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  109. 


must  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  state 
in  which,  what  we  cannot  otherwise 
designate  than,  the  vacillation  of 
the  late  government  left  the  ques- 
tion of  railways  for  Ireland. 

Lord  Morpeth's  project  of  1839 
pro^sed  to  appropriate  two-and-a-half 
millions  of  money  to  make  railways 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  and  Limerick* 
with  branches  to  Kilkenny  and  Clon- 
mel,  being  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  (assu- 
ming them  to  have  been  made  double 
lines  of  railway  throughout)  at  the 
rate  of  about  XI  1,000  per  mile.  The 
lines  were  to  have  been  constructed  at 
government  expense,  the  cost  to  be 
repaid  by  a  sinking-fund,  out  of  the 
net  revenues  arising  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  railways,  and  any  deficiency 
below  five  per  cent,  to  be  charged  on 
the  county  rates. 

The  whole  spirit  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  objection  to  this  plan  resolved 
itself  into  the  emphatic  enunciation, 
"  that  raising  money  for  the  advantaffe 
of  one  locality  was  taxing  the  whole 
empire  for  that  object ;  thait  Munster 
was  thus  benefitted  at  the  expense  of 
Connaught ;  that  the  scheme  was  par- 
tial, and  destroyed  the  lines  projected 
by  private  enterprise,  without  pre- 
senting proper  substitutes ;  that  no 
plan  ought  to  be  sanctioned,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  were  not  applicable 
alike  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  particular  districts,  wishing  for 
particular  advantages,  should  run  the 
risk  and  raise  the  funds,  as  done  by 
private  companies." 

These  sound  statesmanlike  Wews,  to 
which  we  humbly  but  heartily  res- 
pond, were  also  propounded  by  manj 
of  the  Conservative  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  several  of  whom 
are  now  taking  part  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  it  comes  within  our  own 
knowledge,  that  the  same  just  senti- 
ments have  been  distinctly  repeated 
within  these  very  few  months  pasty 
and  even  since  the  accession  or  the 
present  administration.  We  assume, 
then,  that  it  is  not  likely  opinions  so 
strongly  expressed,  and  so  long  and  so 
deliberately  entertained,  will  be  readily 
sacrificed  to  any  system  of  expediency 
— a  system  which  is  far  from  being  a 
characteristic  of  our  present  rulers, 
f /onsequently,  the  raising  money  for, 

nd  the  construction  of,  railways  in 
j'eUnd,  by  the  governmeot,  as  a  di- 
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rect  and  purely  state  undertaking, 
lUiiy  be  considered  as  a  proposition 
not  to  be  taken  into  account. 

On  tlio  other  hand,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
railway  prr)j<'cts  in  Ireland,  by  specu- 
lative capitalists,  a  few  years  ago,  it  is 
cijually  clear,  from  the  present  state 
of  the  sharemarket  in  England,  and 
from  the  heavy  disappointment  of  too 
liighly-raiiied     expectations    of  profit 
from  those  undertakings,  and  from  the 
reckless,   ruinous,   and  unpardonable 
excess    of   expenditure    over    parlia- 
mentary estimates  of    cost,  that  any 
thing  like  an  extensive  embarkation  of 
private  funds,  in  railway  speculations 
in  Ireland,  is  now  utterly  hopeless,  for 
a  very  long,  long  time  to  come,  ex- 
cept indeed  f<»r  one  or  two  particularly 
choice  and  short  lines :  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
these    exclusively    selected,    a.s    they 
would    certainly   throw   any    general 
system  illimitably  into  the  back-ground. 
No  promise  or  representaticms  of  suc- 
cess, however  flattering,  will  at  pre- 
sent avail  in  forwarding  undertakings 
not   yet   commenced    upon,    when   so 
many  railways,  actually  completed  and 
in   receipt    of   pernicinent   flourishing 
incomes,  have  their  stock  so  low  : — 
witness,  in  Kiigland,  the  North  Union 
Railway,  in   Preston,  with  a  dividend 
of  seven  per  cent,   the  shares  selling 
only  at  par :  witness  in  this  country 
our  Dublin  and  Kingstown   Railway^ 
the  stock  of  which  is  at  twenty-five 
i)or  cent,  discount,  un<ler  the   fill  low- 
ing  favourable  circumstances,    which 
«*an    only    make    us   wonder   why    it 
slionld  b«»  so.      It  ap]M'ars  from  their 
j»ubli>hed  re|Mirts,  that  they  have  hi- 
therto paid  four  jK;r  cent,  to  their  suli- 
scHImts,  on  the  amount  of  the  paid-up 
ca|>ital,  and   this  after  discharging  all 
tlie  }iea\y  expi-nse*.  of  their  >hort  aiul 
|M'eiiHar    lliief   be>idi-«t  intere<«t  on  the 
iiiniii'V    borrowed    fmm    governuieiit. 
In   additinii    to  the>e  charge>i  tlte  re- 
<'eipt>  enable  a  regular  aimual  install 
nient    to    be    repaid    In  the   l»«»ard   of 
Murk"*,  in  di«» 'barge  of  the  principal  of 
tin-   debt,  and  a  vim*>  large   and  valu- 
able a'nnial   a-Mitimi   i^  ma>b>  tn  their 
carr\in.r  e-t;i!»li«.bm-  nt,  e:l^uri!l;:r  a  re- 
dnctlMU  \ti    future  iiirr4Mjt    e\pi'n«ie;»  ; 
ainl  furtli»T,  a   reMTve  fuml  of  some 
extent  i>  lai<l  l>y  ;  all  tliv^e  la>t-nanied 
items  ami  unit    to  abnut  another  fimr 
per  ctnt. ;  making  the  actual  net  prutit 


of  the  company  about  eight  per  cent : 
still,  such  is  the  distaste  of  monied 
men  at  the  present  moment  to  an  un- 
guaranteed investment,  that  this  stock 
is  at  tlie  discount  we  have  quoted ; 
and  many  lines  in  Great  Britain  mr6 
scarcely  in  a  better  situation^  not  more 
than  perliaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  fa- 
vourite s])ceulations  having  their 
shares  at  a  premium. 

The  contingency,  therefore,  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  railways  for  Ireland,  is  still  more 
remote  than  the  expectation  of  hav- 
ing them  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  seek  some  fesp 
sible  and  least  objectionable  plan  which 
may  obviate  these  two  great  difficulties ; 
and  it  mu^t  l>e  confessed  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  railways  for  poor  Ire- 
land had  got  fixed  upon  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma,  or  involved  in  a  hibjrinth 
of  obstacles  and  btmnd  by  a  gordiaa 
knot.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  untie  this,  but  we  fear  recourse 
must  be  tiltimaiely  had  to  the  Alexan- 
drian operation.  That  such  a  con- 
snnunation  were  most  devoutly  to  be 
wished  there  can  be  but  one  opinion^ 
from  the  great  good  it  will  effect  in 
this  country.  And  however  trite  the 
subject  may  l>e,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  us  to  refrain,  before  going  into  this 
knotty  f|ue>tion,  from  gleaning  at  ran- 
dom a  few  of  the  most  promiucnt  ob- 
servations on  the  high  value  and  im- 
porttance  of  railways  to  Ireland,  which 
are  to  be  found  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  pages  of  the  many  papers  and 
]iamphlvts  that  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  ti)  time  u]M)n  this  subject ; 
and  we  must  do  this  "  to  perform  our 
<Iuty  as  journalists,  and  to  Ctise  our 
hearts  as  men." 

Ten  ye.irs  ago  a  select  (H)mmittee  of 
the  I  louse  of  Commons,  in  considering 
the  IN»st-otKce  communications  with 
Ireland,  thus  reported: — 


nvery  new  communication  wnie 
shall  be  openeil  will  open  new  district 
for  the  emplf>yment  ol  capital,  and  th 


**  Kvery    new    communication   which 

itriets 
he 
ini-nM"!*  of  inilu'try ;  a  ni»w  market  for 
till*  maiuifat'tunT ;  a  new  supply  of  food 
tor  the  artisan  ;  and  a  new  source  of  re- 
venn  •  for  tl»4'  state.  Kvery  ininrove- 
m<'iir  nt'  iln.'o  ofeomraunioation  will  tend 
t<i  iufliire  the  capitalist  to  Kettle  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  irulaiid,  and  thus 
upreail  industry  and  happi^eu  hi  tbo«e 
hitherto  neglected  d**^'^'^     M''ii»««iou 
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and  employment  will  extend  ;  and  dis- 
turbance, and  the  cost  of  putting  down 
disturbance  will  be  got  rid  of.  Tbo 
governmont  should  recollect  that  it  is 
peculiarlv  an  Kn^lish  object,  that  the 
raoiit  remote  parts  of  Ireland  should  bo 
connected  a^i  intiinatelv  and  as  closelj 
as  posHible  with  herself;  that  tbis  ob- 
ject  will  be  maiiiW  effected  by  opening 
to  every  part  of  tliat  country  the  roost 
direct  and  easy  lines  of  communication 
with  England  ;  that  thus  the  identity  of 
feeling  and  interest  will  be  soonest  ob- 
tained, on  w  hieh  de|>ends  the  prosperity 
and  permanence  of  the  union  of  the  two 
countries.  '* 

And  an  elmjnent  anonymous  WTiter 
on  the  same  subject,  says, — 

» 

"  The  essential  interests  of  Ireland 
require  that  English  prejudice,  so  hurt- 
ful, so  baneful  to  her,  should  be  dis- 
pelled, and  mutual  confidence  substituted 
m  its  Ktcad :  and  for  ri%'al  and  injurious 
jealousies,  a  feoling  of  reciprocity.  Fa- 
cilitate the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries,  connect,  not  only  the  island 
generally,  but  also  her  remote  part*,  as 
intimately  as  possible  with  England ; 
and  without  in  reality  changing  the  dis- 
tance of  places,  we  shall  in  effect  bring 
all  not  within  the  influence  of  each  other, 
but  within  the  influence  of  the  executire; 
giving  to  each  the  advanttges  of  both  ; 
compresj»ing  the  whole  of  tlie  countries, 
as  it  were,  within  the  drcuit  of  a  few 
miles.  We  shall  thus  introduce  into 
Ireland  not  only  the  muscle,  but  the 
mind,  the  enterprise,  and  the  securitif  of 
England  ;  imparting  to  her  new  life,  new 
feelings,  new  objects,  and  new  interej'ts : 
ingenuity  and  capital  will  have  an  mii- 
dUturbea  and  peaceable  scope  to  im- 
prove, where  nature  has  been  so  su- 
perabundantly bountiful;  agriculture 
will  ailvance,  manufactures  flourish, 
scient^e  employ  her  genius  and  talent ; 
indu>try,  happiness,  and  civilisation  ex- 
tend." 

And  applying  all  these  remarks, 
which  were  made  as  to  ordinary  roads, 
to  communications  by  railway,  to  which 
they  are  even  more  strikingly  applica- 
ble, tbey  are  thus  followed  ujj  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  select  com- 
mittee of  1B3j,  on  public  works  in 
Ireland : — 

**  However  phi!anthropi.*<ts  and  poli- 
ticians may  ctiti'er  about  manv  ot  the 
causes  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  poor; 
however  various  the  proposed  panacea, 
all  iuiit«  iA  declaring  that  want  of  am- 
ploymcDt  for  the  labouring  classes  wa^ 


the  great  eril,  requiring  the  application 
of  immediate  remedies  ;  and  that  all  ex* 
perieuce  shows  that  any  expenditure  of 
money  on  public  works  hao  invariably 
introduced  comfort  and  peace  to  tha 
most  destitute  and  di8turt>ed  districts^ 
and  had  increased  the  public  revenuea 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
money  expenaed.  Of  such  public  works 
railways  stand  first;  presenting  the 
mode  of  comwrnmcatimg  on  land  6y  aieam^ 
which  on  water  was  and  has  continued 
to  be  so  beneficial  to  Ireland.  Railways 
possess  extraordinary  claims  on  the  nu 
vour  of  the  legislature,  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  their  efficiency  as  instruments  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  and  as  con« 
ducive  to  wealth  and  prosperity — claims 
more  especially  paramount  in  revard  to 
Ireland,  since  In  their  construction  two 
thirds  of  the  capital  would  necetaarily 
be  expended  in  weekly  payments  among 
the  country  labourers.' 

And  we  conclude  these  extracta  bj 
reverting  again  to  the  author  of  the 
anonymous  pamphlet,  before  quoted* 
who  observes, — 

'*  Railways  and  steam  are  indeed  ef« 
fecting  a  new  economixation  of  life,  of 
business,  of  government,  which  neither 
ignorance  can  stop,  nor  interest  inter- 
rupt :  they  will  be  the  great  regenerat- 
ing powers  of  Ireland.  The  occupation 
of  the  public  mind  and  the  employment 
of  the  peasantry  in  such  enterprises^ 
and  the  constantly  increasing  fruits  of 
their  progress,  would  do  more  to  pacify 
the  fearfiu  dissensions  of  the  people,  and 
ameliorate  their  condition,  tnan  any  le- 

fpslation  of  even  the  best  disposed  par- 
lament  The  more  the  case  is  consi- 
dered, do  advantages,  benefits,  conve- 
niences, and  accommodations  multiply. 
It  om>ns  to  Ireland,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world,  and  discloses  her  resources  to 
the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  Eng- 
land.    In  fact,  it  calls  into  existence  a 

UNION  WHICH  NOTHING  CAN  REPEAL, 

but  a  convulsion  of  nature  or  a  moral 
revolution." 

With  such  cheering  results  to  look 
forward  to  in  the  bright  perspective  of 
the  future,  our  most  sanguine  hopes» 
our  fondest  wishes,  our  just  expec- 
tations, nay,  our  most  undoubted  rigntSy 
prompt  us  to  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  first  strong  administration  Ireland 
lias  possessed  for  many  years,  to  search 
fur  tlie  solution  to  this  great  financial 
problem — for  the  clue  to  this  laby- 
rinth of  conflicting  interests ;  to  ap- 
proach with  s  bold  but  master  band« 
and  raise  the  drooping  energies  of  the 
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country,  and  to  foster,  encourage, 
and  mature  such  well-considered  pro- 
posals as  may  offer  the  advantages  of 
railway  conimunioation,on  equal  terms, 
to  all  those  districts,  who,  relying  on 
their  own  hitherto  undeveIope<l  re- 
sources, may  he  disposed  to  show  their 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  the 
government,  hy  uniting  in  working 
out  this  most  desirable  measure. 

Nearly  every  plan  which  has  come 
within  our  cognizance  for  establishing 
railways  in  Ireland,  has  been  imbued 
with  the  radical  error  of  partiality  in 
its  application  and  injustice  to  some 
one  or  other  portions  of  the  country. 
This  error  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  bill  brought  into  parliament  by 
Lord  Morpeth,  and  which  was  read 
pro  forma,  and  printed,  immediately 
previous  to  that  dissolution  which 
pushed  its  author  from  his  chair  of 
office.  It  was  certainly  called  a  gene- 
ral bill,  and,  so  far  as  the  machinery 
went,  it  was  so ;  but  the  London 
capitalists  chose  Limerick  for  their 
first  tenninu.o,  leaving  out  not  only 
Cork,  which  has  lately  raised  such  a 
tremendous  howl  in  conse<iuence,  but 
also  omitting  the  equally  desirable  ex- 
tensions to  Athlone  or  Galway,  to 
Longford  or  Sligo,  to  Cbmmel,  Kil- 
kenny, &c.  &c.  Enabling  powers  were 
certainly  introduced,  if  capital  could 
have  been  found,  not  onlv  to  make 
such  lines,  but  to  go  to  the  north  ; 
and  yet  the  very  cfjutemplation  of  »uch 
a  possibility  seems  to  have  naturally 
alarmed  the  directors  of  the  Drogheda 
railway,  who  look  to  exteml  that  line 
northwar<ls  to  Belfast  by  the  commer- 
cial towoH  on  our  east  coaHt,  and  they 
arc  saifl  to  have  renion.Htrated  as 
strongly  against  such  a  />/rr/«ixAirr  pro- 
vision in  tho  bill,  as  the  southern 
people  arc  doing,  Ix^causc  a  compuU 
8ory  enactment  has  not  In^en  put  in  tn 
save  •'  that  hcnulifnl  city,  rnlM*  Cork,' " 
from  l)cing  swallowed  up  by  Limerick. 
We  bold,  however,  on  other  grounds 
that  that  scheme  never  could  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

It  was  pro{N>5ed  tn  make  the  coun- 
ties to  be  iHTvaded  an<l  Iwiiefitted, 
liable  for  any  deficiency  in  the  nett 
profits  from  the  railway  below  four 
per  cent — the  cuuntie.s  in  return,  di- 
viding with  the  capitalists  anv  surplus 
Iff  the  clear  iiicome  a1>ove  tiiat  rate. 
N«)w,  abstractedly,  this  is  a  very  fair 
principle;  and,  in  our  judgment,*  "to 


this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last"— 
it  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  fal- 
lowing out  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  eniia- 
ciatetl,  and  it  is  an  absolute  demon- 
stration of  the  self-dependence  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  districts^  who  be- 
come thus  bound  up  with  the  succen 
of  an  undertaking,  wherein  none  will 
be  so  much  benefitted  as  themselres ; 
but,  although  provision  was  made  bj 
a  board  of  control,  and  other  inge- 
nious machinery  in  the  bill,  for  Uie 
details  of  the  assessment,  in  case  of 
need  (since  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  while  there  is  no  chance  of  anv 
actual  payment  of  money  in  this  re- 
spect, yet,  like  the  provisoes,  remain- 
ders, &c.  in  a  family  deed,  all  such 
contingencies  and  possibilities  roust  be 
looked  forward  to,  and  provided  for)  ; 
yet  a  demur  arose,  and  was  likely  to 
become  very  strong,  from  the  counties 
nearest  Dublin,  and  exceedingly  great 
difficulties  would  have  arisen  in  set- 
tling in  the  bill  those  leading  prin^ 
ciples  for  proportioning  the  liabilities 
of  the  respective  counties  and  districts. 
There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
would  be  vastly', benefitted  ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  clear,  that  for  a  Kne  to 
Limerick  only,  those  counties  nearest 
the  metropolis  would  be  so  much  im- 
proved and  advantaged  as  to  make 
them  very  <lesirous  of  joining  in  the 
bon<l.  We  are  satisfied  they  would 
run  no  risk,  but  they  might  not  think 
that  enough — the  counties  of  DuUin 
and  Kildare  might  very  probably  oljcct 
to  a  liability,  in  common  with  tnemore 
distant  counties,  for  a  partial  line 
brought  forward  by  private  capitalists; 
but  for  a  system  that  would  embrace 
Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  ('ork.  Limerick, 
Athlone,  Longford,  Monaghan,  &c. 
Ate.  with  capital  raised  under  the 
direct  sanctic»n  of  the  government, 
especially  such  a  government  as 
we  now  p(»ssess,  these  objections  must 
be  renioveil,  both  from  the  mcressed 
])robability  of  profits  and  total  ab- 
sence of  all  risks,  and  from  the  great 
advantage  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
instead  of  the  favouring  one  particular 
district.  The  Queen's  County  could 
not  but  Im'  greatly  benefitted  m  every 
way,  but  the  lower  parts  of  Kilkenny 
would  derive  little  or  no  advantage. 
The  extensive  county  of  Tinperary 
might  demur  to  a  liability  through- 
out.  fur  a  line,  w^*'*^  ^  f»    <l»viAtMl 
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from  a  comprehesive  sYstem,  that  one 
half  of  the  promised  a^vauta^es  to  her 
were  8ti8()eiide(l.  The  county  and 
city  of  Limerid:  would,  of  course, 
have  lieon  too  happy  to  pledgee  their 
revenues  to  effect  so  ilesirable  an  ob- 
ject, and  not  the  less  readily,  becauso 
they  found  their  neighbour  and  rival, 
('Ork,  was  so  uneasy  at  the  thought 
of  their  success  ;  and  Clare,  though 
not  actually  touched,  would  purchase, 
at  little  or  no  rbk,  all  the  advantages 
to  l>e  possessed  by  the  principal  part 
of  Limerick  county  :  so  perhaps  would 
Kerry,  though  unanimity  is  by  no 
means  to  be  expected  there,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  passed  in  the  grand 
jury  room  at  the  last  summer  assizes. 
Hut  af^er  the  highly  respectable  and 
inHuential  meeting  which  took  place 
at  Cork  lately,  at  which  the  Earl  of 
Bandon  was  in  the  chair,  and  where 
his  noble  son  took  the  lead  in  the  dis- 
cussion, it  is  clear  as  noon-day  that 
the  landowners  of  that  county  would 
never  have  submitted  to  be  taxed  for 
the  benefit  of  Limerick.  To  so  par- 
tial a  plan,  therefore,  the  consent  of 
the  necessary  number  of  counties  and 
townsto  the  power  of  assessment  over 
a  suflSciently  extensive  range  of  landed 
property  by  a  railway  rate,  although 
MO  distant  and  improbable,  would  never 
have  been  given  ;  and,  however  well 
intended  by  Lord  Morpeth,  not  even 
the  {Mjwer  of  such  an  administration 
as  the  present  could  have  passe<l  such  a 
billy  on  account  of  the  above  objections, 
independent  of  those  arising  from  the 
clauses  in  respect  of  excess  of  esti- 
mate, which  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried in  their  present  shape.  But,  we 
do  not  believe,  even  if  the  counties 
had  been  unanimous  in  their  consent, 
that  when  it  came  to  the  last  pinch  the 
8ul>scriber8  would  have  been  content 
with  the  simple  county  guarantee  on 
their  rates,  of  a  minimum  interest  of 
four  pounds  per  cent.  We  do  not 
think  the  London  capitalists  would, 
cm  that  security  only,  have  advanced 
their  fund.",  when  money  for  mort- 
gaflfes  on  county  rates  in  England  can 
only  be  raised  at  five  per  cent.  ;  and, 
looking  at  the  cautious  way  in  which 
provision  is  made  in  the  printed  bill 
before  us,  as  to  any  excess  over  the 
oricvial  estimates  of  the  government 
railway  commissioners,  we  are  quite 
certain  the  bargain  would  have  been 
broken  oflr,in  a  committee  of  the  House 


of  Commons,  in  the  struggle  to  obtain 
a  better  description  of  security  and  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  as  to  the 
extent  of  capital  to  be  forthcoming; 
lioth  of  which  must  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  a  financial  bargain. 
Nor  could  it  be  wondered  at — the 
capitalists  gave,  or  offered  to  give  up, 
the  whole  and  sole  conduct  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  railways  to  govern* 
ment — the  board  of  control  acting 
as  mediators  and  umpires  between  the 
capitalists  and  the  counties  ;  and  con- 
tent with  a  very  low  rate  of  profit» 
and  tpfculating  only  on  the  probable 
returns  beyond  that,  the  city  men  na- 
turally looked,  that  they  should  not  be 
called  on  for  more  than  a  specified 
sum,  and  tliat  their  minimum  mterest 
should  be  duly  and  regularly  paid. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  observe*  that 
whether  for  a  line  of  railway  extend- 
ing but  a  comparatively  short  distance 
out  of  Dublin,  or  for  such  a  line  as 
the  one  to  Limerick,  those  parties  who 
may  be  willing  to  come  forward  and 
find  the  money  to  make  it,  will,  them- 
selves, select  the  direction  in  which 
it  shall  go ;  and,  it  is  no  more  than 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  right  and 
the  characteristic  of  application  of 
private  capital  to  works  of  public 
utility,  should  be  exercised  in  choos- 
ing its  own  sphere  of  action  ;  and 
the  very  point  at  issue  is  here  involved 
for  no  real  good,  but  much  harm  maj 
ensue  to  the  whole  country,  if  partial 
lines,  however  profitable,  be  made  in 
the  first  instance,  and  a  eeneral  system 
can  only  be  introduced  by  some  con- 
siderable participation  in  the  arrange- 
ments by  the  government.  Could  we 
for  a  moment  suppose,  that  private 
capital,  associated  enterprise,  and  le- 
gitimate-honest speculation,  would  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  carrying  out 
the  Irish  railways,  we  should  be  the 
last  to  ask  the  direct  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  nor  is  that,  indeed,  necessary 
now,  for  the  counties  in  Ireland  are 
perfectly  able,  and  ought  to  obtain  the 
money  for  anv  comprehensive  plan,  on 
engaging  to  mdemnify  the  state  ;  and 
should  any  such  general  leading  prin- 
ciple be  admitted,  it  would  only  re- 
main to  consider  the  proper  machinery 
for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

In  a  letter  addressed,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  James  Pim,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingston 


railway,  to  Mr.  Recorder  Shaw,  there 


'Saiift^  M  In^Hi4t 


are  *eya-«l  togtm^ODi  on  the  moiw< 
tai7  ^ait  oP-nr^itMtioii,  wUdi  Mr. 
nm'a  practical  kiMnriedge  m  >  banlcer 
nwj  render  tmt  raliuUe  t  utd  thotu^ 
«dTBneed  ly  him,  od  the  soppmatJDn 
of  s  direct  expenditure  of  mooey  by 
goTeratnent,  are  equally  applicable  to 
Uie  protection  of  the  state,  uionld  any 
limited  amonot  of  interference  in  aa- 
riitii^  the  eoimtiei  to  obtain  fiindii 
be  conceded.  Spe^dng  of  tiie  aemi- 
xitj  on  the  eono^-ratw,  Mr.  Fixa  taya, 

"  We  do  not  vomI  a  gnat  of  one  far- 
thing of  Eogltah  money,  flanao  no 
uporatt  Excheauer  ofomr  Mm  wa  aik  for 
the  aid  of  Brituh  credit,  (or  rather  tkt 
tredU  of  the  tialt,  and  to  which  we  are 
parties.)  to  enable  ui  to  raise  the  nece*' 
aar;  fuadi,  and  at  the  tame  time  olTering 
nnqaestJoa^lT  good  ■ecnntr  to  protect 
the  state  agaJoit  loss.  The  secnrtty 
proposed.  In  addition  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  railway,  *!■  an  aMetitnent  on  pro- 
perty of  great  extent  and  of  immenae 
Talae — a  description  of  Knarantee  which 
those  who  nndentood  the  snbject  admit 
to  be  a  perfect  lecnrity.  To  the  groKl- 
ing  of  such  security  I  admit  there  are 
■ome  objections,  and  particnlarly  where 
the  parties  hare  no  control  oter  the  ex- 
pettditare  of  the  funds,  or  tbe  manage- 
ment of  tbe  railways.  Bat  if  the  Insh 
represent  atiTFi,  convlneed  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  tbe  object  to  be  obtained,  con- 
vinced alio  that  under  initable  manan- 
ment,  it  is  scarcely  possible  bnt  that  Uie 
great  line*  of  Irish  commnnlcation  will 
yield  a  far  greater  return  than  three  and 
a  half  per  cent,  will  consent — and  almost 
nnanimously — to  this  condition.  It  be- 
comes extremely  diflieult  to  Imagine  any 
sound  arguments  against  the  PMHcm.! 
of  tbe  fXva.  To  a  ditail  of  the  plan 
■a  broDght  rorward  there  was  an  Dl|)ec- 
tlea:  Itwaspropoaed tocoflaneoeewldi 
«u  line,  <to  tbe  sonUi-weat,)  and  eoa- 
•eqnently  DortJal^ ;  ahhoaidi  I 
tain  DO  douM  whatanr  tiwt  UM  » 

line  was  selected  etdely  in  oonsi. , 

of  its  bdng  more  remnnerative,  and 
lending  din-ctly  to  make  some  of  onr 
suath-wcstem  harbours  arallable  tot 
tacHilatlng  Britiib  faitercovrse  wlth_al- 
nosteTcry  part  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Pim  p>ea  on  to  explain  a  nig- 
gMted    modtflcation   of   tbe  ptu),   to 


"  Ko  jTovermrnt  adrances,  by  way  of 
loan,"  (to  private  companies)"coBldpoB- 
ribly  effect  more  than  tbe  eoBstractiea 
of  one  or  two  slMrt  Hnai  ont  of  Dubta, 
fat  the  direction  of  the  prbdpal  iliiiaiii 


(aad ..        c  preeted « elUI. 

brooe)    oz<w-  nt the introHoo- 

tjonofauy  camjiiEiif.  i&j'Stcm.  Oov 
of  the  most  impnrtani,  vanisgn*  of  the 
plan  bdng  that  by  aiaking  the  mart  pnf 
fitaNi  paniuaa  pog  for  thott  rlUeA«« 
Uuto,  tha  udrantigca  of  railvray  cmh- 
mtmlcatiaa  may  ulIiinntFly  be  extolded 
to  the  inorp  remote  disln^ts  i  wheni,  tf 
Uie  direct  pn-uniary  return  <i  may  not  be 


The  modified  pUn  alluded  to  by  Hr. 
Fimi  was  one  tu  appropriate  llie  same 
iiun  of  monoy  intended  to  have  been 
raised  by  Lord  Morpeth,  via.  two  aa& 
t.  half  imllioiia,  to  the  oonslruotion  of 
aeTeralliDi.'aio«)u-dslhenorlh,«eat,*ad 
(Oath  of  Irelund,  having  on?  common 
eotraooeiiito  Dublin,  llieec  lioea  vtf« 
(oggeMed  at  the  grent  meetinar  held  ia 
tbe  spring  of  18,19,  at  tl>e  Thatobed- 
honse  Ta*ern  in  London,  coitsisting  at 
landed  proprieluDi,  nieniberi  of  par- 
liament, and  others  generally  IntweitMl 
in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

"  The    lines"    {wt    <ix.lnxi  fro«  tfc*      1 
prbted  statement    tirunlalvd    at    tlwt 
timej  "  bert  tufjgGStcd  i^omblne  mu* 
peculiar  a>l>'snta^-r>i ;  ih«y  unite  in  BM 
common    entruncc    into    the    rnpHd —  { 
branching   into  tlic   neveral  provineai,   t 
tliey    necesnarily    potntnnnd    a    iargWF  \ 
amonnt  of  tralflc  than  cnuld  be  cxpselM   f 
AwmaiiBKlif  line  of  thtr  same  axtent,    l 
to  any  particular  part  nf  Ireland  i  Itar 
coofer  eqnal   ndvHiiiii);i>s,_bapartl>l& 
diatribnted  orcrthcnurIh,tbcw«tt.Ui3 
the  south.     By  a  glance  at  the  map  bf 
Ireland  it  win  bo  seen  tliat  the  Hrm  n — 


^pHoatSon  of  the  tiroiiott<d  exprndttn* 
b  not  wlv  more  i-i|tnlalrUs  and,  a>  r*> 
garia  the  Inlcrpiits  of  all  parts  of  tba 
oouMrT,  viure  advantagmui  and  coaa- 
pku  tfaia  I  bat  which  ban  born  inlialitMl 
to  tbe  ooMidiration  o(  varllamnnt,  and 
b  ttf  flwn  the  o)iJ<'i-tli>i»  that  have  _ 
been  wnd  asaimi  It  on  tbp  score  of 
partblHy." 

It  b  tapoMiblo  fur  us  to  refrain, 
wUb  OB  thi*  part  of  the  ouhjccl,  tram 
repeating  hcTu  one  of  the  rMolutlumi, 
pasaed  at  nnothcr  ^cjii  public  meet- 
ug  io  s^ort  of  Imh  ridlways,  held 
b  DnUin  ncarlj  tfaree  years  ago,  and 
|»rtidpatil>g  u  we  dn  In  the  senll- 
MOBta  lod  opinioio  i>-'    >^>-'uiided, 
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we  cannot  but  ask  attention  to  them, 
viz. : — 

"  That  although  anxiously  dpsirous 
for  the  Hucccss  of  a  tnva*urp,  which  wo 
are  pcrKuadcMl  would  in  a  moHt  Imiwr- . 
t«nt  dejfree  promote  the  Aiture  prospe- 
rity of  Ireland,  we  desire  digtinctly  to 
ditclaim  being  it^fttiemced  6y  any  partial 
vieict  whatever  :  we  can,  in  fact,  have  no 
interest  ax  to  the  several  directions  in 
which  such  proposed  lines  should  be 
laid  down,  save  only  that  they  should, 
whether  singly,  as  to  distinct  lines,  or 
collectively  as  to  one  great  comprehen- 
sive system,  he  so  directe<l  and  com- 
bined, as  in  the  utmost  possible  degree 
to  conduce  to  the  general  prosperitv, 
not  only  of  Ireland  but  of  the  empire.'* 

And  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Cork, 
which  we  have  before  alluded  to,  in 
the  memorial  prepared  therefrom,  and 
which  has  been  within  the  last  week  or 
two  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
Genera],  the  parties  while  naturally 
advocating  the  claims  of  their  own  city 
and  district,  &c.  (and,  par  parenthese, 
we  may  say  that  they  are  most  ably 
supported,)  still  echo  the  same  sen- 
timents emanating  from  the  above 
Dublin  meeting.     They  observe — 

**  That,  while  we  are  pleased  that 
England  should  continue  to  maintain 
its  pre-eminence  over  other  countries  by 
a  vast  and  comprehensive  svstem  of 
railway  communication,  we  cfo  feel,  if 
tame  effort  be  not  made  to  introduce  the 
tame  mode  of  internal  interamrte  into 
Ireland t  instead  of  partaking  of  the 
prosj)erity  of  the  sister  kingdom,  this 
country  will  still  further  be  thrown 
back  by  the  very  impulse  that  mill  as- 
sist the  onward  progress  of  our  more 
fortunate  neighbours. 

**  That,  independently  of  the  vast 
employment  which  this  undertaking 
would  give  to  a  now  destitute  popula- 
tion, a  comprehensive  plan  of  railways 
would  in  a  short  period  unfold  the  na- 
tional resources  of  the  country,  would 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
would  sanction  the  establishment  uf 
manufactures,  would  create  an  inter- 
course  between  Irishmen  which  does  not 
at  pre!»eiit  exi.st,  and  would  soon  asKist 
In  raiAin^  Ireland  to  the  condition  of 
being  to  Groat  Britain  its  strength,  not 
Its  weakness. 

••  That,  while  your  memorialists,  for 
these  considerations,  ardently  desire  the 
tstablishroent  of  railroads  in  Ireland, 
they  earnestly  press  upon  your  excel- 
Icocj  the  necessity  of  a  general  and 
comprebensive  system  itAica  would  6c- 


nefit  the  country  at  large.  The  construe- 
tibn  of  partial  lines  vmld  tend  rathtr 
to  injure  than  to  serve  the  wliole  ooai«> 
munity  by  concentrating  in  one  district 
the  employment,  the  industry,  and  tha 
commerce  of  the  counties ;  and  there* 
fore  if  the  sanction  of  government  is  to 
be  given  to  any  plan  of  private  enter- 

f>rise,  connected  with  railways  in  Ire- 
and,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  com- 
pletion of  one  line  of  railway  should  not 
destroy  or  lessen  the  chances  in  favoor 
of  the  construction  of  the  rest.  That 
if  it  be  permitted  to  private  individuals 
to  select  what  lines  of  railways  they 
please,  the  shorter  and  clieaper  Unas 
will  be  preferred,  and  thus  the  under- 
taking,  which,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  would  be  of  the  5rst  advantage* 
will  be  altogether  thrown  aside,  unless 
the  government  make  such  provision  as 
will  protect  the  country  from  so  palpable 
an  injury." 

As  we  know  these  views  are  equally 
entertained  by  our  western  and  northern 
friends,  we  are  convinced  the  above 
may  be  fairly  represented  as  the  unani- 
rooiis  opinion  of  the  intelligent,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland ;  and  probablr 
Lord  Morpeth  was  himself  pretty  much 
of  that  opmion  in  his  own  mind«  The 
introduction  of  the  resolution  as  to  the 
south-west  line  in  the  first  instance* 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  small  majority,  against  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  the  good  nature  not 
to  join,  for  he  did  not  vote,  though  he 
spoke  against  the  motion ;  but  Lord 
Morpeth  suffered  the  affair  to  die  a 
natural  death,  and  in  a  subsequent 
session  declined  to  revive  it. 

A  modification  however  of  publle 
opinion  in  England  appears  to  have 
gradually  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  government  interference  in  rail- 
ways ;  and  the  prejudice  once  raised, 
parliament  took  the  matter  up,  and  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recommended — 

**  That  a  general  effective  supervision 
and  control  by  the  executive  should  be 
enacted  to  ensure  the  protection  of  the 
public  'interests,  and  tne  arrangements 
of  public  safety,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  for  the  collection  and  registra- 
tion of  all  important  matters,  connected 
with  the  railway  system,  with  a  view  to 
future  improvements." 

Since  then  we  have  had  the  creation 
of  the  railway  department  of  the  board 
of  trade  armed  with  certain  powers 
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by  act  of  parliuunt,  wUch  will  po> 
bablf  be  itill  further  extended  in  tba 
enitung  session ;  aod  thm  the  priixnple 
of  govenunent  interference  seeau  Aulj 
admitted.  . 

Waiving  for  a  while  the  conridera- 
tion  of  the  mode  of  rusing  the  funds, 
•nd  the  proper  form  of  guarantee,  we 
thinL  there  are  leveral  excellent  fea~ 
tares  in  the  principles  of  the  plan  laid 
before  the  late  goveminent. 

Pint — That  of  entrusting  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rtulwajB  to  the  parties  now 
in  this  countrj  originallj  engaged  on 
the  railwDT  commisuoni  whose  stand- 
ing, abilities,  and  characters,  are  of 
the  ver;  highest  grade,  and  who  would 
thereby  have  the  neatest  interest  in 
die  verification  of  their  original  de< 
■igni  and  estimates  of  construction 
and  traSic,  thus  throwing  on  them  a 
responsibilitj  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and 
ensuring  a  d^ree  of  vigilance,  eircum* 
ipection,  and  zeal,  wholly  unattainable 
by  any  other  device. 

Second. — The  entire  separation  of 
all  pecuniary  transaclionB  from  that 
boarti,  and  from  the  executive  admi- 
nisO-ation  of  the  country ;  leaving 
this  in  the  hands  of  the  parties  who 
are  to  advance  the  funds,  and  to  pay 
only  on  the  certificates  of  the  railway 
commissioners  sanctioned  by  the  hoard 
of  control;  thus  cutting  off  all  possible 
chance  of  Jobbing,  peculation,  and 
favonritism. 

Third. — The  constitution  of  the 
board  of  control :  this  is  a  novel  and 
pecoliar  feature,  whereby  men  of  high 
rank  and  influence,  in  those  parts  of  * 
the  countrv  where  the  lines  are  to 
passi  would  be  enabled  to  keep  a  con- 
stant and  effident  cheek  on  the  admi- 
nistration and  expAditura  on  Um  rail- 
ways, and  to  protect  the  dilbrent  sub- 
divisions of  the  connliee  which  mi^ 
ffive  the  guarantee  by  seeing  to  the 
impartial  distribution  of  the  iMtss 
ment:  and  with  such  a  board  tbe 
county  guarantee  beconw*  Ml  eaientlal 

Sortion  of  the  scheme;  for  briag 
Mply  interested  in  the  success  of  tlM 
railways,  every  one  concerned  becomct 
keenly  alirc  to  the  nseesslty  of  the 
most  rigorous  economy  in  tbe  co^ 
struction,  management,  aod  workinx, 
and  of  the  utmost  irafrhfiilnnas  m 
their  preservation  :  by  this  mean*  a 
cordial  co-operation  of  all  parliei  is 
insured  in  every  nnprovflmant  and 
arrangement  likely  to,  nhaiM*  tba 


of  Bie 

by  aflbrd        j  icititiea  wi4 

accomi  thiiK  cr^wt- 

ii^t     i~_uieisi:i —  to  watdiand 

proTiue  agttinst  every  tendency  to  loa^ 
dam.  1  or  deterioraiion.  ami  promols 
every  i  nng-  having  tlie  contrarj'  vffwt. 
In  tl  ray  ivehave  themoiiide»intbl«(tf 
•It  cu  tiinatinns— prirate  cajdta),  Rbato 
support  anj  regulation,  and  local  mU* 
^Qveminent  and  responsibility,  wltli 
lust  v>  much  central  I  xation  as  ffwdd 
be  useful  in  ensuring  miifiirmlty  (if 
arrangemuii  add  gmieral  principua  af 
management. 

The  cooBiitutinn  of  one  or  more  of 
these  boards  of  control  ma;  be  uud*  ' 
a^licable  to  ever;  port,  and  will  ytva^ 
tu^lj  liJace  the  riulways  within  tba 
jnriHiotioii  of  those  who  are  lu  ga^ 
rantee  tbeir  aucce»9.  In  fact.  It  b«> 
comes  Boalbgouj  to  un  adaptation  of  tlu 
grand  J1117  ajateui  for  railways,  as  now 
existing  ftr  roads,  except  that  tiM 
counties  have  no  CHpital  to  levy  g  •»! 
in  return  fur  a  mere  oonUagtIMJ 
of  asseasncni,  which  is  ho  remote  as  Id 
be  almost  hy|iothet]cal,  Ihey  will  bars 
the  present  positive  l)encnt  of  tha  ralU 
wa^  system,  and  the  more  than  prolNU 
bihty  of  such  a  return  from  ibem  M 
will  either  pay  oH*  the  capital  eveDtuaUir 
by  a  sinking  fund,  or  will  go  in  ilinu> 
nution  of  the  euunty  rates :  while  In 
the  construction  and  future  working 
of  the  railsi  ays,  the  eiaplovment  of  tb* 
labouring  population  will  keep  lliem 
from  fklliD^  bacli  on  the  poor  rateti 
and  thna  rruder  them  independent  <tf 
tbe  agitators  by  giving  ihein  ii»efid  koA 
profitable  eitipluyment. 

It  will  have  this  fiirther  moA  titvlit 
that  It  most  give  rise  to  ndiUliunal  GQB- 
fMenea  la  the  lircasta  of  wealthy  Indl- 
vidiiab  to  hive.it  the  redundaiil  ci^tal 
in  Ireland,  ;ind  in  lri>li  lTii].i'i.vum(<nl«, 
particuUrl]-  in  l>i'iii<:li,^'  tli,.  wast* 
Ut  Into  Miliivaii.>ii,"ih.-i-i'hv  iipening 
inuun  rtiAr  it.'w  •'Iuiuni'Ix  of  industry 
and  iployini-iit  1  »iid  lliis  fur  lh« 
A  iiosiililc  reason— th«y  will 
uavh  .  naft'oled  ossuronces  of  the 
itabil  and  trHti'iuillity  of  those  tiarts 
of  Ir.  n^  »li.Tu  railwar-  shall  be 
introduOed  iind>'r  lli"  resp'n^iliilily  of 
a  board  of  control,  wIn) 


^m  lain       "k 
»w—     KdirithAa 
aado    ^4maftlw        J 
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liailways  in  Ireland. 
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thereby  thej  become  securities  for 
the  success  and  partners  in  the  specu- 
lation :  thus  mutual  bonds  of  interest 
would  be  interchanged,  not  only  be- 
tween the  railway  capitalists,  but 
between  all  others  coming  to  this 
country,  and  the  districts  to  which 
they  would  apply  their  funds ;  and  on 
such  mutual  obligations  virtually  and 
practically  depend  the  elements  of 
advantage  to  all  embarking  in  such 
undertakings  ;  while  the  executive  go- 
vernraent  of  the  empire,  acting  through 
the  railway  commissioners,  would  pro- 
tect the  public — the  combination  of 
the  various  |)arts  of  the  whole  system 
being  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  beneficial  results  with  the 
minimum  of  expenditure. 

Still  we  come  back  to  the  inquiry  of 
kow  are  the  funds  to  he  raised  f  All 
this  well-devised  scheme  of  combina- 
tion is  useless  without  the  primwm 
mobile :  though  we  do  not  despair  of 
the  ultimate  arrangements  being  made, 
still  time  is  creeping  on,  and  deeds,  not 
vrords,  must  be  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  government.  Having 
amused  ourselves  with  picking  holes 
in  the  plans  and  devices  of  all  who 
have  gone  before  us  on  this  debateable 
question,  we  pretend  to  give  our  own 
opinions  that  the  following  leading 
points  should  be  kept  in  view  under 
any  kind  of  arrangement,  viz. : 

1st.  That  government  should  not 
be  called  on  to  make  any  monied  ad- 
vances ;  consequently,  no  part  of  the 
state  taxation  would  be  made  liable  or 
available  to  benefit  one  district  at  the 
expense  of  other  parts  of  the  island  and 
of  the  empire. 

2d.  That  the  government  should 
in  some  shape  (which  we  will  not 
now  pretend  to  point  out,  though 
we  thmk  within  our  own  minds  that 
we  see  a  clear  way  to  effect  it,)  lend  the 
credit  of  the  state  to  the  counties  on 
some  safe  guarantee,  by  which  the 
treasury  shall  run  no  pecuniary  risk 
whatever. 

3d.  That  the  plan  be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  practicable,  and  be  not  confined 
to  the  south,  but  that  the  arrange- 
ments be  made  applicable  to  every 
part  of  the  country. 

4  th.  That  the  lines  of  existing  com- 
panies be  not  interfered  with,  except 
•o  far  as  they  may  positively  obstruct 
the  carrying  out  of  a  general  system ; 
bat  that,  on  thecontrary,  every  facility 


and  encoitragement  should  be  given  to 
them  to  fall  into  that  system,  as 
branches  or  extensions.  Thus  all  the 
local  advantages  of  the  Kilkenny  line 
may  be  ensured  by  its  falling  into  the 
mam  southern  trunk  at  Kildare ; 
and  all  the  anticipated  benefits  to  the 
Drogheda  railway  will  be  retained  by 
leaving  the  north  open  to  them  for  the 
present.  Should  the  one  decline  to 
form  the  branch  to  the  south,  and  the 
other  to  make  the  extension  to  the 
north,  after  sufficient  time  for  con* 
sideration,  these  may  be  hereafter 
introduced  into  the  general  arrange- 
ments. 

5th.  That  a  government  commission 
to  execute,  and  a  board  of  control  to 
regulate,  be  combined  with  a  court  of 
fiscal  management ;  and  that  the  coun- 
ties pervaded  or  benefitted,  and  giving 
a  guarantee,  should  in  some  form  de- 
rive advantage  from  the  profits. 

6th.  That  power  of  redemption  of 
the  original  capital  be  provided. 

7th.  That  to  whatever  extent  the 
lines  be  first  carried,  provision  be 
made  for  future  extensions  and  other 
lines,  which  the  localities  may  demand, 
upon  their  offering  a  proper  guarantee. 

On  some  such  g^eat  and  sound 
principles  as  these,  do  we  conceive  a 
comprehensive  system  of  railways  for 
Ireland  may  be  safely  and  easily  in- 
troduced ;  and  these  same  principles 
may  be  applied  to  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  to  forming  the 
direct  communication  through  Wales 
to  a  post-office  packet-port  for  con- 
9  section  with  this  country ;  nor  need 
they  be  confined  to  that  line  only, 
the  extension  of  a  series  of  railways 
through  the  north  of  England  to 
Scotland  might,  with  great  propriety, 
be  undertaken  on  the  same  terms,  or 
to  any  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  importance  of  the  measure, 
and  the  demand  of  the  localities,  may 
call  for  it — the  leading  feature  always 
being,  that  the  credit  of  the  state  is 
extended  on  the  security  of  the  local 
resources:  and,  indeed,  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  also  ad- 
vanced on  such  description  of  personal 
or  associated  security,  of  an  undoubted 
character,  as  may  be  offered. 

We  observe,  for  instance,  that  cer- 
tain railway  companies  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England,  have  come  for« 
ward  to  guarantee  a  minimum  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  may  embark  their 
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c>iHtal  in  estendtog  *  northern  r«I- 
vaj  from  Duttngnm  to  'Newcutle ; 
in  fact,  thew  ierarltin  ue  m  good 
u,  or  eren  better  duu,  what  the  Ex- 
chequer Loan  Conuninloii  of  England, 
And  the  Board  of  Public  Work)  in 
Ireland  are  in  the  coaitant  habit  of 
accepting  for  loam  of  mono;  aotnallj 
advanced,  and  thia  mntt  be  eqnall; 
Kcnre,  and,  indeed,  more  >o,  when 
the  money  bas  to  be  rolaed  bj  others, 
the  state  mere);  acting  at  a  middle 
party. 

HuTing  Iiad  the  advant^a  of  H«ng 
some  of  the  pajwra  and  correspon- 
dence, on  the  mt^ect  of  Irith  rail- 
waya,  of  more  than  one  peraon,  WB  have 
freely  availed  ottrMlrn  of  them,  and 
of  every  other  source  likely  to  throw 
light,  or  to  bring  support  to  bear  on 
this  interesting  question  ;  nor  do  we 
■cruple  to  transfer  to  our  pages  those 
opinions  of  others  that  may  enforce 
our  own  argnmenti.  Thus,  with  one 
of  onr  political  adversaries,  we  con- 
cur in  saying— 

"  That  should  this  partienlar  object. 
aft«r  all  the  time,  lahoor,  aad  exMiiM 
already  bestowed  np«i  it,  be  blindly  re- 
jected by  tbe  counties,  or  harshly  for- 
bidden by  parliament,  it  will  confirm 
and  prolong  the  feelhigs  of  desponding 
Indifference  so  prevalent  In  Ireland  as 
to  almost  erery  fbrmer  ondertaUng  for 
public  objects,  and  tbe  eonsequeneei 
will  be  deeply  and  permanently  Injuri- 
ous. On  the  contrary,  diontd  tlw  worka 
be  prosecuted  with  riffonr,  the  reralt 
wilT  be  found  to  realise  ue  expectations 
which  all  inquiries  have  tended  to  eon- 
firm  i  poblic  operations  in  Ireland  will  . 
no  longer  be  considered  as  fit  snbjecta 
merely  for  derision  and  dUoonragement ; 
Ireland  will  be  awakened  from  Itat— 


dence,  sustained  by  adequate  maans, 
and  directed  tousssU  and  praotieabla 
objects,  constitDtei  tarn  or  the  most 
powerful   agents   of  national  impre*». 

Nor  will  we  refUse  to  make  tha  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  one  of  the  mtIj 
numbers  of  that  perioitica],  which  hM 
not   alnnys    advanced    such    Mndbfe 

fracliral  measures,  and  wUch  seems  to 
sve  •liicc  forgotten  them,  now  that 
their  party  is  no  longer  the  out  tO 
carry  them  out. 

"  Tbo  qnestlon  of  MWMtkn  fa  m 


longer  A  '■•^  irn  ipects  the  grvat 
wni'k*      »  ii  remains  onlv 

to  dcli'  artiea  who  ulnJl 

V   .  ■  t,   Bnd   the  lime 

.  .ii^.i  ili^Tj  .uiLii  l>u  miMimplishnd.  If  our 
iii'sti'dt  ruler&  be  wise,  Ihcy  wHlnot  •!• 
low  tlie  honour  to  be  analchod  ttau 
them.  Hafpily,  moat  hnpplly.  for  onr 
coHHirj',  Ihi*  ia  iii>  parly  nuiMtlOti,  nor 
one  in  whitb  the  dfnion  of  piilli1c«  <wn 
inttrmedillp — Proteslant  und  Calhollo 
<iri<  nqually  intere-iled  in  it.  Indcinm* 
(lenl  of  ministerial  changes,  it  will  force 
itself  on  the  government,  borne  forward 
by  tbe  progress  ol'  tnrcumstances.  The 
lime  ebould  bo  the  present ;  it  {■  clear 
that  some  vast  rBraedial  measures  must 
rulloiv  to  allaviate  the  first  sharpnoss  of 
the  local  burthons,  wbiah  must  noose- 
K^riiy  be  thrown  an  the  landed  inurwt 
hv  llic  poor  law,  and  which  ihould  b»  tut 
a.''  Uir  Ki  poaaibte  by  tbn  employment  of 
tlir-  laboaring  and  necosiluut  poirat^ 
li..n~iiablic  works.  I'hi- pithis  titm. 
iiirp  oiear,  the  time  propitious,  the  n»- 
ii.;ii  williti);.  and  tht  Capitalirt  not  iBttam 
•  lined  to  co-operatt  leilhthe  goi-rrwmwuf, 
ll-.'i'e  h  a  L-umbinalinn  uf  cireuoutaneM 
«iiiob,  by  framing  plans  of  cirilintfen 
and  employment,  lire  to  raise  tbe  Uiak 

Eessanl  in  the  scalf  of  society :  to  tea^A 
im  the  value  of  time,  tha  advaniagM 
of  liabits,  of  order,  and  lempnran<<«,w)4 
to  prove  to  him  the  deii-rminatfon  eC 
ihp  governmBnt  in  loiilnlabi  hU  right* 
OS  0  oitiEen  wluitever  his  rdigion  or  p»- 
litica ;  to  induce  him  to  becomn  a  usml 
meiubvr  of  society,  and  as  ardent  a>np> 
porter  as  he  might  have  btmri  temptvd 
lo  be  a  repealer  of  the  uuiuu." 

We  must  now  cliwe,  in  the  hope  nf 
living  another  opparluoilv  of  going 
inio  and  discussing  points  o^ uotutrnci- 
llim,  vulimates,  (tc,  and  of  ihowiitf 
ibnt  racilitiM  for  the  transport  of  igri- 
ruliural  produce  at  a  very  low  rate, 
t.T  ovtT  irrrai  diHtanees,  will  undoubt^ 
fiUv  be  atininod,  as  well  lu  a  variety 
of  oihw  dcuils  for  which  wo  hava 
Irft  utirselvFs  no  spnce.  Our  first  ob- 
Jt'i-l  hu  bton  lo  broach  principles,  to 
wi.iljjio  leiulirig  ft-aturos,  and  to  liraw 
]  (■  Altenlion  of  the  e^ecntivo  and  of 
1  e  landed  iut^rent  to  ihb  ohtnrbing 
liiotlioii,  »!■  pregnant  with  bonrfidu 
:  mhf  ;  fur  few  objects  of  ambition 
:  "  more  honnurable  than  that  nf  b«- 
1  g  inttruinental  in  promoting  such  • 
nvral  and  eomprdieiuive  system  of 
f„«.l  j™.,...—.™.!,,^  tUroogb  this 
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Agaiv  we  resume  our  obecrvationfl  on 
the  condition  and  jprospects  of  Ireland 
under  the  new  administration.  Already 
we  believe,  it  mav  be  perceived  that 
thev  have  inspired  all  classes  of  men 
witn  confidence  ;  and  that  a  degree  of 
tranquillitj  and  security  is  felt  by  all 
the  holders  of  property,  and  all  those 
who  look  to  honest  industry  for  a  com- 
fortable independence*  which  has  not 
been  known  for  many  years.  It  is  our 
firm  conviction  that  Lord  De  Grey 
will  find  it  much  easier  to  govern  the 
country  upon  constitutional  principles, 
than  either  Lord  Normanby  or  Lord 
Ebrington  found  it  to  break  through 
all  the  established  rules  of  government, 
and  setting  at  naught  the  natural  aris- 
tocracy, exercise  the  powers  entrusted 
to  them  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of 
the  democratic  leaders. 

Although  wc  believe  the  value  of 
Lord  Alvanley's  pamphlet  is  already 
pretty  well  ascertained  by  all  those 
whom  it  concerns,  we  cannot  omit  all 
notice  of  the  reply  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  good  Lord  Roden,* 
whose  character  would  l)e  alone  sufli- 
cient  to  recommend  his  thoughts  upon 
such  a  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
every  wisely-judging  man  in  the  em- 
pire. His  lordship  writes  with  all  the 
courtesy  which  becomes  him  towards 
his  brother  peer,  whose  motives  he 
believes  to  be  good  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  all  that  manly  candour, 
fulness  of  information,  singleness  of 
mind,  and  soundness  of  juds^ent,  by 
which  all  his  public  efTorts  have  been 
distinguished.  But  for  Lord  Alvanley 
we  should  have  wanted  this  faithful 
testimony  respecting  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land and  their  remedies  ;  and  we 
thank  the  British  peer  for  the  mistxikes 
and  misstatements  (occasioned  wholly, 
we  are  fully  satisfied,  by  want  of  correct 
information,)  which  have  given  rise  to 
m  production  by  which  they  have  been 
•o  thoroughly  exposed,  and  which,  as 
Ht  as  it  can  be  made  known,  must 
prevent  any  one  from  being  misled 
oy  them.  In  the  following  observa- 
tions, with  which  Lord  Rc)den  com- 
noences  his  reply,  the  reader  will  dis« 
cem  a  spirit  of  honesty,  and,  at  the 


same  time,  of  conciliation,  equally 
characteristic  of  the  enlightened  poli- 
tician and  the  real  Christian. 

"  I  feel  persuaded  that  many  of  my 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  wea- 
ried with  the  ever-recurring  agitations 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  oeen  af- 
flicted, are  anxious  for  a  state  of  repose 
wherein  alone  the  resources  of  oar 
country  can  be  developed,  and  her 
prosperity  and  peace  promoted.  They 
nave  hailed,  no  doubt,  as  I  have,  the 
accession  of  men  to  place  and  power, 
who  are  likely  to  exercise  the  authority 
with  which  they  are  entrusted,  with 
justice  and  decision,  to  repress  lawless 
violence,  to  discountenance  turbulent 
agitation,  and  thus  to  make  way  for  the 
introduction  of  such  salutary  measures 
as  will  tend  to  advance  our  commerce 
and  our  agriculture.  No  one  will  be 
more  grieved  than  I  shall  if  these  ex- 
pectations are  disappointed.  There  is 
no  concession,  short  of  compromise  of 
principle,  that  I  am  not  ready  to  make, 
even  to  the  prejudices  of  my  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  if  thereby 
harmony  and  peace  could  be  established 
amongst  us.  I  am  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  measures  proposed  by  Lord  Al- 
vanley for  restoring  tranquillity  to  Ire- 
land, '  not  because  I  am  averse  to  the 
principle  of  concession,  but  because  I 
am  clearly  convinced  that  his  propo- 
sition would  but  increase  tenfold  the 
diseases  which  they  are  intended  to 
cure.  Lord  Alvanley,  like  many  others 
who  have  attempted  to  prescribe  for  the 
evils  of  Ireland,  is  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  either  her  past  history  or 
her  present  circumstances.  This  of 
itselr  is  calculated  to  raise  objections  in 
my  mind  to  his  proposed  measures." 

His  lordship  then  proceeds  to  show 
how  unfounded  is  the  assumption  of 
Lord  Alvanley,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tkolic  is  the  ancient  religion  of  Ireland, 
pretty  much  as  we  have  ourselves  done 
in  our  last  number ;  and  respecting 
this  portion  of  the  pamphlet  we  shall 
only  say,  we  rejoice  to  nnd  our  views 
in  strict  conformity  with  those  of  so 
well  read  an  Irish  historian  as  Lord 
Roden  proves  himself  to  be.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  doubt  the  justness  of  the 
inference  from  his  lor(bhip*s  very  well- 
conj»i<lered  premises,  that,  not  the 
popish,  but  the   Established  Church, 
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words.     Il  b 


"  Ai  well  might  the  nccetiori  of 
the  Independent*,  who  intmded  tfaem- 
■eWes  Into  the  Urlngi  of 'the  Church  of 
England  during  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, claim  them  now  ai  thdn, 
as  that  the  Romiih  church,  beeauie  *ha 
had  violeDll.v  lelied  on  the  proput^r  of 
the  Irish  church  for  three  centuries, 
should  now  lay  claim  to  it,  when  the 
latter  hu  been  euabled  by  the  state  to 
Tindicate  her  righu.  "  PfuUnm  Umoiu 
canlra  eccUiiam,  u  a  mxxim  of  the  law 
founded  in  wisdom,  and  a  century's  po»- 
■esston  does  not,  luiy  more  than  a 
year'*,  make  Invalid  an  ancient  law  or 
title." 

Respecting  the  grierance  of  tlthn, 
«o  much  insisted  on  by  Lord  AWtnlc^i 
Lord  Hoden  thus  wntei : — 

"  As  a  mere  pecuniary  burden,  e«pe< 
cislly  as  the  law  at  present  exists,  tithe 
cannot  pri'is  at  all  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  fanneri  ;  it  is  really,  as  it 
always  has  been,  a  portitHi  of  that  whldi 
otherwiEc  would  be  aTailable  to  the 
landlord.  The  landlords  are  the  ioaa 
Jidt  tithe  payers,  and  if  tithe  were  done 

would  aloue  be'the  niners.  The' total 
amount  of  tithe  payable  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Iriih  chord)  amounts,  in  round 
numbers,  to  about  thren  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  i  of  tbU  the  landlivds,  in 
fee,  that  are  Boman  Catholics,  pay 
only  about  U.OOOL,  so  little  xroniid* 
have  the*  for  asserting  that  thn  Eeta- 
blished  Church  b  supported  In  whole, 
or  even  chiefly,  by  the  fUnan  Catholics. 
Indeed,  ander  the  ezbtim  state  of  the 
law,  thetitlials  already  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  majority  of  tsoMrtt-  In  a  short 
time.  If  len  to  tbeauelrea,  the  name  of 
It  will  be  almoM  forgoUen,  and  valets 
some  strange  rerolntlon   takes   ^aea 

there  cannot  be  any  a ^'  --"-•'— 

In  regard  nf  it.     Bon 
that  which  Lord  Alvanley  i 
Is  (ho  moat  likely  mf   " 
such  an  nnfortnnate  t 


■■  If  the  oblisBticn  lo  pay  tithe*  tn 
the  Irish  church  be  the  grput  gripraww 
under  wUdi  tJiu   Roman  Catholic*  arf 

this  be 

in  the  way  of  n-atoruig  poacH  nod  ma- 
qnillity  to  Irvlsiid,  as  Lord  Alvuitey 
infers,  a  much  I'heaper  and  mor»  rfee- 
tnal  means  of  srccinipUthing  its  removal 
can  be  devised  than  the  payment  of  the 

;riests — reoiiiiiinended  by  his  lord^p. 
'here  are  ia  Ireland,  I  believe,  «boM 
4,000  priesU,  nho,  on  a  modorftte  eil- 
culation,  for  ninfesBions,  marriage*.  b»- 
rials,  eitremi-  uncliun,  msaaes,  month'* 
minds,  chnrchiriL's  of  women,  prinsta 
coin,  &c  reei'ivu  about  XeOO.tMD.  tfaM 
ftlAirdlng  to  each  a  salary  of  ^>ouI  £tSi 
per  annum.  In  this  sum  salariM  of 
bishopskrenot  inrtuded.  Take  it,  bow 
ever,  at  X6tX1.0(K).  and  large  «i  it  k. 
who  Is  thert  th.it  would  not  bo  wilUng 
proiiiled  ther 

if  by  dofaig  ti  , 
be  secured  to  Ireland? 
sum,  however,  will  be  required,  if  wr  J 
grievance  of  lithe  be  all  that  is  nMt»<  J 
lary  to  be  fi^moved.     I  hare  %»iA  tluft^ 
the  amount   of  tith<^,   uaTablo  to   tlw  | 
clergy  of  the   Establitlied   Churek,  to.- 
about  je30l).0ll0.1ialf  thesumneotaopyj 
tobepaidtolix' KiiiiianCmholiFpnMta,   | 
supposing thx  .-.nihlhi-Mitiifii-iIwIlhtt. 
Lotlandsbe]"iii  l>:i^..aiijihegc.w.niwoirt 
ateTeryopp..itiiriiiv.|m.aumigu)-i|arly 
amonnt  equ-il  !■•  lluit  of  lillii'«  ;  and  ac- 
cording  as  1  !■■-  l.ma  i"  [iiirclia'nd  let  ibv 
proceeds  bt.  m-^"''^  '■>  ''"'  "-^  "''  "»• 
clergy,  In  l»..  ^r  <b.ir  liihe» ;  tU  ej. 
peni  willtl"'=i  ■■"!"'■  grndually  off  th» 
state,  wilho  .It  su.iil...il).!..prcpmtmg  the 
TBlne  of  m.iii.v  or  i.inviulng  that  of 
land)  Utiw  will  he  etliiigurshed  in  ft 
fsw  yoara  (d  namn  and  reality,  and  tlw 
preaumed  tsricvanrr,   ariting  from  tlw 
irh"g-""  to  i>av   tliom.  will  be  con. 
pletely  and  !.,    ,,.t  r^uvrd.     Tl» 
------  .,.._;  ih.,„„nrvin  land 


haTOtaadniil  rui.p.^  the  inooniB  of  tht  J 
dergr  to  ductuate  according  to  tht.l 


)  to  a»tt«r  to 
which  w 

nami-lv.  Lord  Rotlen's  ,     , 

fur  the  extinction  of  titbet.  So  diw 
cerely  desiroiu  U  be  of  CTlneing  ft 
spirit  of  conciliation,  that  b*  woqU 
ftin  remove  «  Dommal,  at  lb*  nptnat, 
to  our  teeniiMT,  of  ertibliihhy  a  rml 
grievance.    Hi*  prqMt  «•  think  h 


IngiyinrotMtmllH 


Tha 

,hr 

hmrn  tofivtlw 
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would  be,  that  that  which  was  tithe- 
rent  would  become  rent  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation  ;  while  the  nation  would 
be  burdened  by  the  whole  amount  of 
the  nuni  necessary  to  effect  the  pro- 
posed purchases  of  land.  Would  not 
common  sense  soon  teach  the  people 
that  they  were  no  gainers  by  such  an 
arrangement?  And  would  not  the 
new  property  of  the  clergy  soon  become 
as  unpopular  and  as  odious  as  ever  was 
the  property  in  tithe  ?  It  may  also  l»e 
asked,  would  it  not  be  a  much  handier 
thing  for  ctmjisration  f 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is  this : 
at  present  the  clergy  are  entitled,  oj 
first'class  proprietorg,  to  a  certain  lien 
upon  the  land,  which  operates  as  a  de- 
duction from  the  rent.  By  this  no  one 
is  burdened.  The  head  landlord  never 
had  a  right  to  what  they  receive  ;  and 
an  allowance  is  made  for  it  to  the 
tenant,  whose  rent  is  diminished  by 
the  amount  of  his  tithe.  According 
to  Lord  Roden's  plan,  a  sum  is  raised 
sufficient  to  purchase  land,  equal  in 
point  of  value,  to  the  present  com- 
muted rent-charge.  This  at  once 
makes  the  maintenance  of  the  clerical 
body  a  public  burden^  while  it  operates 
no  change  whatever  in  the  liabilities 
of  those  classes  who  clamour  most 
loudly  against  the  grievance  of  tithes, 
and  only  in  reality  •*  gilds  the  refined 
gold"  of  the  Cormthian  pillars  of  so- 
ciety. 

All  this  supposes  that  the  rent-charge 
finds  its  equivalent  in  landed  property, 
without  any  loss  from  the  process  of 
exchange  ;  but  Lord  Roden  well  knows 
that  such  would  not  be  the  case,  and 
that  what  is  parted  with  must  go  at  a 
discount,  while  what  is  to  be  acquired 
can  only  be  procured  at  a  premium.  It 
is  our  belief,  from  the  analogv  of  simi- 
lar transactions,  that  if  his  lordship's 
project  were  seriously  adopted  by  the 
government,  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  the  present  rent-charge 
would  be  realized. 

There  is  to  be  set  over  against  this 
the  superior  advantage  of  possessing 
ft  property  which  will  continue  to  bear 
a  certain  definite  relation  to  the  value 
of  all  other  land.  This,  undoubtedly, 
u  something ;  but  very  little  indeed 
when  compared  with  its  other  disad- 
Tantages,  by  which  the  clergy  become 
in  reality  a  bunlen  upon  the  state, 
mod  the  people  find  themselves  sub- 
jected to  two  impositions  instead  of 


one — that  which  the  landlord  receives 
upon  the  relinquishment  of  the  rent- 
charge,  on  tlie  part  of  the  clergy,  and 
the   tax   that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  the  proposed  provision  for  the 
latter,  in  lieu  of  property  in  tithe.     It 
would  be  exactly  the  case  of  a  man 
who  should  mortgage  his  property  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  off  an  incum- 
brance, which  would  increase   under 
one  denomination  precisely  in  propor- 
tion as  it  diminished  under  another, 
while  the  mortgage  would  only  con- 
stitute an  additional  incumbrance  for 
which  there  would  be  no  compensation. 
No.     We  would  venture  respect- 
fully  to  advise   Lord   Roden,  not  to 
tamper  with  the  present  state  of  church 
property,  in  any  vain  hope  of  recon- 
ciling the  discontented  amongst  the 
Roman   Catholic  community    to  the 
payment  of  those  whom  they  denomi- 
nate an  heretical  clergy.     He  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  '*  delenda  est  Car- 
thago"  is  their  motto ;  that  their  ob- 
jection is  not  to  the  name  but  to  the 
thing  ;  and  that  if  they  were  in  reality 
gratified  by  the  change  which  he  pro- 
poses, it   would  only    be  because  it 
would  afford  them  stronger  grounds 
for  clamour  than  they  at  present  pos- 
sess, and  therefore  a  better  hope  of 
accomplishing  their  ulterior  objects. 

Instead  of  advising  further  experi- 
mental changes,  with  a  view  to  propi- 
tiate a  wicked  agitation,  we  would 
strongly  advise  the  noble  lord  to  use 
whatever  influence  he  possesses,  to  im- 
press upon  the  legislature,  that  in  con- 
ceding so  much  as  they  have  conceded 
already  to  turbulence,  they  have  been 
departing  from  true  wisdom. 

The  tithe  system  has  always  appeared 
to  us  the  most  perfect  in  theory  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
that  ever  was  devised.  In  practice  it 
had  its  evils,  and  these  might  all  have 
been  corrected  without  laying  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  principle  upon  which 
it  was  founded.  It  was  Gods  own  plan 
for  providing  fur  the  ministers  of  his 
holy  religion ;  and  man  seldom  attempts 
to  improve  upon  HIS  finished  work 
without  evincing  either  folly  or  igno- 
rance, by  which,  sooner  or  later,  his 
presumption  will  be  rebuked  and  con- 
founded. 

What  are  tithes?  They  are  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  which  is  the 
free  gift  of  the  bounty  of  God ;  aad 
they  are  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
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of  an  order  of  men  who  are  appointed 
to  iniTiistcr  in  liis  holy  temple.  Let 
the  reader  suppose  himself  in  posses- 
fcion  (if  a  pieee  of  unproductive  gromid, 
and  that  an  individual  proposes  to 
endue  it  with  fertility,  upon  the  condi- 
tir>n  of  nccriving  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce, would  not  the  possession  of  the 
remainder  he  an  ample  inducement  to 
the  proprietor  to  close  with  the  ofter, 
seein^r  tliat  the  whole  nine-tenths  must 
he  a  clear  pain,  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  seed  and  the  labour.  That 
is  exact  Iv  what  Jehovah  has  said  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  earth  ;  with  this 
diflference,  tliat  what  hf.  reserves,  he 
reserves  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
amongst  tlicm  that  go<Uiness  which 
exaltcfl)  a  nation,  and  without  which 
their  hest  possessions  miLst  only  prove 
a  sfMirce  of  miserv  and  ruin. 

liut  why  not  have  allo<'ated  a  sepa- 
rate portion  of  the  soil  as  a  j)roperty 
for  tho  clergy,  in    the  manmr    Lord 
Iloilon  pmioses,  in>t«'ad  of  hurdenin;;^ 
everv   individual    cultivator  with    the 
]»ayment  of  what  many   will  consider 
an  ohnoxioiis  imiMist?     For  this  plain 
rea-^on,  tl'at  hy  the  tithe  system  alone 
ran  an  I'flTi'ctual  provi>ion  he  made  for 
the  iniTt'a'^inj;  moial  exipemirs  of  the 
population.      In  proportion  as  a  parish 
is  cultivatrd,  in  the  same  proj)ortion  it 
is  hut  n-asnnahle  ti»  suppose  it  will  ho 
jM'opled;  and  thetithi*  system  will  thus 
j)Os^r«i«.  a  \iiw\  of  fhiiftit  tivrtuftnK/rhtlion 
to  th"  iniTeasinir  necessity  for  relijirious 
mini.-trati"n»i.      It  will  he  like  the  /skin 
of  tin*  anim.d,  whith  arrows  with  the 
priiwth  of  it-,  wlmh-  frame.      Thus  the 
titJH-  s\>tt  in,  a>  invtitutt'il  hv  Almi;xhtv 
(iod,  pro\iilr'.  i'(T\>i'tunlly,  at  tho  saniir 
timr,     /i/i/A     fur   clnivul    mnintrntinre 
mul  fitr   ifnnrh   fxtmsiun.      It  is  tluw 
strun  i),  a"  far  a»;  diviui-  wisdom  eouM 
sf'cnn*  it,  tliat.  in  m«»ral  and  rrliirious 
maftrr^.  tlii-  >npply   shall   nrv<'r   halt 
h.  Inn.l  ihf  d.ii.an«l.      As  socii'ty  jiro. 
L'ri>»r«.,    till*    pri»\i"ion   for    thin   tir>t 
vanr,  thi-  priiin-  n(rr>-ity  of  soeirty, 
|.r.t:r.    -      ;!-ii.      Ami  no    imaLnnary 
p''iMi  i.t"  .i.l\aM'»!in  Tit  i-an  he  attaim-d 
i'l  t»'n.;Hir:tl  lirn^in  ritv,  wliii'li  will  not 
I'--  ;itt'    .  i' «1  i'\  a  •■o:iiun'n'«urati'  moral 

« 

;i|i|' i-.i!i-  !"  r  |ii-ii;..i»tin'.r  **  p«'ai'f  upon 
»iii!i,  ■.•.■.■1  will  :ii.i'T.-t  ht-n,  and 
\i\   I'v  T  •  « .'■   1  ill  th"  hii:ln-  t." 

sin  h  i"«  th  tfinnij  nf  lit  he  ^.  Such 
I  »'jlir.-iKli.iu'4htttiha\«'lHi'nthework- 
wi:  of  the  system.  Hut  the*  \vsteni  wm 
alu-ed:  an  outcry  tiaA  raised  agaiii^t 


it:  and  wicked  and  interested  men* 
who  hated  the  religion  which  it  was 
intended  to  uphold,  availed  themaelvei 
of  these  ahuses  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  its  overthrow.  Thejr  have 
]>ut  too  fatally  succeeded. 

The  various   tithe-reform  acts,  as 
they    arc   called,   which,    from   1820 
to  the  present  period   have  eng^aged 
the  attention  of  the  legislatare»  have 
all  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of 
making  a  provision  for  the  presentf  to 
the  neglect  of  the  future.     Suppose 
a  parisli,  one-half  of  which  is  under 
cultivation,  to  yield  an  income  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a-year  upon  the  old 
system  ;  when  it  hccomes  fully  culti- 
vated, it  should  yield  four  hundred 
pounds  a-year ;  thus  enahling  the  pastor 
to  provirle,  as  the  case  might  require^ 
one  or  more  assistants ;  and  this  by  a 
gradual  accession  of  iucomcy  propor- 
tioned exactly  to  the  growing  increase 
of  population.     7'kis  irat  God's  pian. 
Let  us  see  how  num  has  improved  upon 
it.      Hy    the   recent   enactments   the 
income  has  hecome  fixed,  and  is  dis- 
trihuted  evenly  over  the  whole  parish^ 
and   any    increase  of  cultivation   will 
cMily  ojierate  in  effecting  a  proportionate 
diminution    of    the   liahilities   of  the 
ori<.nnal  eontrihutors,  so  that  the  two 
hundred  a-year  will  now  he  levied  from 
a  greater,    which   hefore   was   levied 
from  a  smaller  nundter  of  the  proprie* 
tors  of  land.     We  omit  all  considera- 
tion  of   the  miserahle    expedient  of 
averaires,  hy  which  a  make-l>elieve  com- 
pensation is  provided  for  that  principle 
of  th.'  old  tithe  system  which  causes  the 
provi>ii»n   for  the  maintenance  of  an 
e>tahlishe<l  chT^'y  to  keep  p.ice  with 
the   exi:.:en(rif>s  of    the  population:    a 
conip«>nsation    which   at    Ih'st   would 
ciMue  tardily  in  the   rear   of  agricul- 
tural prosperity, antl  wliirh  we  maybe 
vi-rv  sun*  woulij  never  he  ])ractically 
rra I izt'd.     Wi-  wouM  now  ask  Lord 
Hodrn  eahidy  to  look  on  that  picture* 
ami  on  this  •*  and  to  say,  whether  the 
chanjre  which  has  taken  place  can  be 
callc'il  an  improvement  ?     We  ask  him 
(withiMit  any  refi*rence  to  the  great 
loss  of  iiieomi*  incurred  by  the  clergy 
ni    the    proei'Hji   i,f  change,  and  »uj»- 
|Misinir  they  hsvi'  liven  no  sufftrei's,) 
what   luMiefit    has   the    cimreli,   what 
JioMefito  have  the  public  derivpil  from 
the  riTiMit  rnartuientA,  by  nhich,  as 
it  ajUMarh    to  us     i     -•''  alUration 
has    lH.*vn     iti»'^'      ^       n«»  -^  'noii.le 
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upon  which  ft  national  establishment 
has  been  hitherto  maintained?  He 
cannot,  we  arc  bold  to  sav,  point  to 
one  solid  advantage  resulting  to  the 
public  from  tliis  arrangement,  to  com« 
pensate  it«  crjing  evils.  We  know 
ver^  well  that  the  old  tithe  system  was 
abused ;  but  we  know  also  that  a 
remedy  for  these  abuses  might  well 
have  been  found,  if  men  were  only 
sincerely  bent  upon  finding  such  a 
remedy  ;  and  that  under  proper  ar- 
rangements, the  old  property  in  titho 
might  have  been  as  easily  collected  as 
any  other  property  in  the  empire. 

We  never  heard  an  objection,  which 
seeme<l  to  us  even  for  a  moment  plau- 
sible, against  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  re- 
gulating the  property  in  tithe.  He 
would  con^egate  the  various  parishes 
into  seitarate  corporations,  (say  let 
from  eight  to  twelve  parishes  go  to 
make  up  one  corporation,)  and  over 
each  of  these  he  would  have  an  agent 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
receive  the  amount  of  the  tithe,  and 
to  distribute  his  proper  share  to  each 
of  the  several  incumbents.  By  this 
plan,  the  property  would  be  as  secure 
as  the  present  collegiate  estates ;  and 
the  clergy  would  be  paiil  their  incomes 
with  punctuality,  while  they  would  be 
removed  from  all  disagreeable  contact 
upon  pecuniary  points  with  their  pa- 
rishioners :  and  thus  every  one  of  tlie 
advantages  of  the  tithe  system  would 
be  realized,  and  every  one  of  its  evils 
would  be  avoided. 

But  why  do  we  allude  to  these 
which  may  now  be  called  by-gone 
questions?  For  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  mi>chief  which  may  l)e  done 
hv  ra:)h  and  empirical  legislation, 
tor  the  purpose  of  showing  the  grave 
error  of  Ic^slating  u|)oii  mere  pre- 
judice, and  with  more  r(>gard  to  public 
clamour  than  the  grounded  reasons  of 
things.  We  allude  to  them  because 
one  of  the  Inrst  of  men — one  of  the 
truest-hearted  Protestants  of  whom 
Ireland  can  boast — exhibits  a  leaning 
towards  a  course  of  jwlicy  by  which 
the  g^at  moral  in.**trument  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  country  ha.'s  In-en 
already  grievously  erij.pled ;  and  which, 
if  it  should  be  |»ersevered  \\\  only  a 
little  longer,  would  o|»ernte  as  a  fatal 
unpediment  to  her  trauouillity  and  im- 
Droyemeut.  His  lordship  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  we  baye  already 


had  enough,  and  more  than  enouffh^ 
of  the  thumb-screw  process,  as  applied 
to  the  rt  venues  of  the  chiurch.  No 
one,  we  are  sure,  laments  more  than 
he  does  the  extent  to  which  the  Whig* 
Radical  government  were  suffered  to 
go  in  what  may  well  be  called  legisla- 
tive spoliation.  Let  what  remains  bo 
at  least  held  sacred  from  further  inva- 
si(m  ;  and  a  further  invasion,  his  lord- 
ship may  rest  assured,  would  be  mude, 
although  he  intends  it  not,  if  his  plan 
of  commuting  the  rent-charge  mto 
landeil  possessions  were  adopted. 

The  experiment  was  tried  in  Canada ; 
and  with  what  result  ?  Only  to  prove 
its  utter  failure.  At  that  time  the 
prejudice  ai^ainst  a  tithe  assessment 
ran  high.  It  was  a  season  of  religious 
deadness  and  political  phrenzy  or 
infatuation.  The  illustrious  Edmund 
Burke  aroused  himself,  and  put  all 
his  mighty  powers  in  requisition  against 
the  latter ;  but  while  his  religious 
instincts  were  always  right,  his  religious 
convictions  were  not  of  that  distinct 
and  determined  character  which  clearly 
discriminated  truth  from  error ;  and 
while  he  would  tolerate  popery  to  an 
extent  that  would  have  amounted  to 
encouragement,  he  was  comparatively 
indifferent  about  .  providing  in  the 
only  wise  and  efficient  way,  for  the 
extension  of  Church-of- England  wor- 
ship in  the  colonies  belonging  to  the 
British  crown.  Accordingly,  asystem 
of  reserved  lands  was  adopted  in  lieu 
of  a  system  of  tithes.  It  was  thus  in 
that  instance,  that  God's  plan  was 
set  aside,  and  man's  plan  was  adopted. 
And  how  has  the  truth- teller,  experi- 
ence, taught  us  to  estimate  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  which  was  then  pursued? 
Truly  as  one  which,  affecting  to  pro- 
nounce a  bles.>ingf  intlicted  a  curse  ; 
which,  affecting  to  make  a  provision 
for,  brought  penury  and  destitution 
U|)on  the  cler^'y ;  which,  professing  to 
l>enefit,  uio.si  seriously  injured  the 
colony ;  proving  a  grievous  and  almost 
insurmountable  impediment  to  its  cul- 
tivation. We  believe  that  we  are 
greatly  within  bounds  when  we  say, 
that  a  tithe  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
Canada  would  be  a  cheap  purchase  of 
exemption  from  the  evils  caused  by 
the  system  of  reserved  lands,  wlticL 
lefl  the  clergy  to  starve,  while  it  inter- 
posed almost  impassable  barriers  to 
that  intercourse  which  was  indispen- 
sible  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 
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There  iii  we  know,  mnefa  dilleraiae 
between  lands  alreadv  cnltiTated,  and 
in  a  country  abounding  with  cultiva- 
tion, and  land*  covered  with  forest,  in 
a  counlr;  inch  u  Canada  was  in  1799. 
But  Lord  Roden  haa  heard  of  bishops' 
land!,  and  he  is  not,  we  are  sure,  un- 
aware of  the  sort  of  reproach  under 
which  they  have  laboured,  as  beii^  a 
a  species  of  proper^  which  is  adverse 
to  improveoient.  A  similar  reproach] 
he  DiBj  be  sare,  would  attach  to  that 
other  property  into  which  he  wonld 
have  the  tithe  rent-char;^  comninted: 
and  it  would  verjsoonbe  as  invidious 
and  as  obnoxious  to  c^>tious  objection, 
as  ever  was  the  old  tithe  sjstem  in 
the  daj's  of  its  worst  abuses,  and 
before  there  was  anv  commutation  at 
all. 

But  we  dwell  npon  the  subject,  by- 
gone though  it  be,  because  we  are 
desirous  of  impressing  upon  our  read- 
ers, that  church-reform  hitherto  has 
consisted  in  nothing  more  than  pluck- 
ing tho  church.  Any  ruffian  who 
hoped  to  realiie  any  project  for 
robbing  the  cler^,  for  which  he 
might  receive  a  le^slative  sanction, 
took  his  degree  as  a  church  reformer. 
The  question  never  was  bow  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy  might  be  most 
effectively  secured,  or  bow  It  might 
be  most  benefioally  improved,  or 
how  it  might  be  most  advantageously 
administered,  but  how  it  might  be 
most  extensively  curtailed,  bow  the 
utmost  possible  amonot  might  be 
squeezed  out  of  it,  to  ratisfy  the 
greedy  voracitv  of  iti  assailants.  And 
thus  it  was  that  a  clamour  and  an 
■Kitation  was  got  np,  by  which  the 
whole  country  was  thrown  into  conAi- 
Hon— until  the  timid  friends  of  the 
cler^  were  tbemaelvet  oonsmtii^ 
parties  to  measure*  which  were  con- 
sidered advisable  upon  the  priBoi^a 
of  sacrificing  a  port  to  seenra  tlie  re- 
mainder—until theTerrprind^ofa 
church  establishment  bMane  htaBj 
compromised,  and  that  power  of  pro. 
gresaive  expansion  which  waa  tiM 
ver^  essence  of  the  titba  system,  and 
which  would  always  have  ( ■*-" 


*  "  The  Stota  of  Ireland  re.ei 
Ireland  oonsidertd.'    By  •  C 


tunity,  vi'lien  t 
should    n^'aiii  lem 
nonced  \,y  a  hv.....e 
advene  parliainenl. 

Such  has  been  hitherto  the  spirit  of 
ol  'ch  K-form ;  and  we  duthiak  it  nol 
1  iiasoijable  to  remind  our  readers  of 
ii,  ITOW  that  church  extension  b«Bi&(' 
to  be  so  much  talked  of,  It  is  light 
that  thi^  public  should  know — it  Is 
right  thai  the  I ande<l  proprietors ahaulil 
consider^ — where  tlio  responsibility  tt 
church  extension  lies ;— siving  tliM  Ic^ 

E*8lative  ennctmenlB  have  taken  pUxt 
'  which  t/iei/  alone  have  bciKnttM^ 
I  which  have  deprived  the  ehurdi 
i»  I  le  mean-i  of  meeting  tliuae  ii 


aanS>. 

ldhT»-i 


'A  Tor  Ul  ttM 

!  found-w.: 
pon  tmiiit^, 


dent  provision,  and  which,  under, 

direction  and  mnnagemeni,  would ,_ 

ensured  ilirowiiout  tht  lengih  wd  Cfct 
breadth  i^f  the  lund  the  efTeolivepreMll-. 
ingof  tilt  Gospel. 

The  project  of  plundering  Uw  j^d 
t^lished  Church  hiving  been  triMl' 
without  til uch  success,  except  tahr  ui' 
it  Mined  .ii  ihc  Impoverishment  of  tlw" 
clergy  j — ihe  new  panacea  ' 
evils  of  Irclanil  is  to  be 
cording  tn  Lord  Alvanlpy — li 
the  Romi>li  priists.  Upon  I  _  _  ^_, 
of  the  lubjt'cl  Lard  Rodeii's  atrkAmw 
are  admii-nblt-.  But  there  h  OHOIIkf 
writer  bj  whom  Lord  A Ivanley's  pam- 
phlet is  Um  reviewed,  and  whose  WMWd 
good  s«n«e,  as  well  as  excellent  rell^^cm 
teeling,  entitle  his  observations  npon 
it  to  the  ri'^peclAil  notlue  of  wt  m^ 
dors.*     lit-  thus  observes:— 

"  It  is  tr»,.  iliat  your  graphlo  skMdk 
of  the  prt-iH-ut  Ri>ini>h  rlergj  in  IreUod 
iBtsBdi  tn  |iro< »  ihcui  a  luw.burn  uai 
wacsB.bwd  ord«r  of  men  ;  hi  order  ta 
which,  you  iir(.|>.(M(.  to  reform  Mavnooth. 
Ihe  bot-fat'd  of  all  the  pullutbns  of  Irtw 
1 — ■ .  — a  (^p„  („  ntTitrali*!.  the  '  -* - 


..  P7*!T-    ""J   PT'^B  I"   dispell 

Alas  I  the  prnap<.[.i   or  nueh  a   r« 

AtK    I  lasiii  lu  be  iillerlj'  hopelcM. 

'    mnk  iif Rume  vet  allainnl  rof 


Has 


•t  ailainnl  rofttrm? 

nsr,  ii  she  not  ton   jnltilllble  to 

-  aod  too  inunntahle  in  alter?    Did 

YW»  ■lona^lmra  and  nuiinerien,  or 

•*    of   lrrUn4.    ir-rorRi     thnmielTce, 

tho  eiporarc*  InccjtaDily  turning 
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up,  from  the  Nomum  Conqaest,  till 
Henrv  VIII.  and  hb  miniiter  Cromwell 
orerUirew  the  whole  ?  Is  popery  an j 
wiser  now  ?  Perhaps  you  will  say  she 
is  better  :  you  do,  in  fact,  say  so,  by  ad* 
rising  tts  to  pay  her  priests.  But  can 
your  lordship  indeed  be  ignorant  of  the 
present  state  of  the  whole  Irish  pricst- 
iiood  (not  only  as  trained  at  Maynooth, 
bat  elsewhere),  or  of  what  mast  inevi- 
tably  be  the  condition — while  human  na- 
tare  continues  what  it  is— of  the  whole 
Romish  priesthood  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portuj^al,  condemned  to 
hopeless  celibacy,  and  deprived  of  the 
charities  of  life? 

*'  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  able  work  on 
Geography  in  speaking  of  France,  ob- 
serves : — *  The  laws  and  decency  of 
marriage  are  fhninently  sacrificed  ;  and 
the  looseness  of  the  French  morals,  with 
regard  to  the  female  sex,  has  become 

?rovcrbial.'  In  reference  to  Spain  and 
'ortugal,  he  says  : — *  Human  nature  be- 
ing ever  the  same,  those  ascetics  atone 
for  the  want  of  marriage  by  the  practice 
of  adultery ;  and  the  husbands,  from 
the  dread  of  the  Inquisition,  are  con- 
strained to  wink  at  this  enormous  abuse. 
The  conscience  is  seared  by  the  practice 
of  absolution ;  and  the  mind  becomes 
reconciled  to  the  strangest  of  all  phe- 
nomena— theoretic  pietv  and  practical 
▼ice,  united  in  bonds  almost  indissolu- 
ble. The  vice  becomes  flM^ant  beyond 
conception,  as  it  is  practised  by  those 
Tery  men  who  ought  to  exhibit  examples 
of   morality  !'     And   again : — *  It  may 

Erhaos  be  assertcMi,  that  the  Roman 
itholic  system  in  the  south  of  Europe 
Is  the  only  superstition  in  the  universe 
which  has,  at  any  period,  necessitated 
the  practice  of  vice ;  thus  confirming 
the  maxim,  that  the  corruption  of  the 
purest  and  best  system  is  always  the 
worst.  Were  an  apostle  again  to  visit 
Spain,  he  would  certainly  begin  with 
preaching  the  Christian  practice,  as  if 
the  very  idea  of  Christianity  had  perish- 
ed, and  his  first  dut  v  would  be  to  convert 
the  eccUmaMtic*.*  ^ow,  my  lord,  it  is  to 
the  Irish  priesthood,  as  *  educated  in 
Rome,  France,  and  Spain,*  that  your 
lordship  (as  if  forgetful  of  your  honour- 
aMe  birth)  expressly  refers  us  for  ex- 
UBpkfl  of  '  piety  and  courage,*  and  for 
■MB  of  *  abiUty  and  energy,  deserving 
lbs  solfrage  of  cotemporanes,*  and  as 
'  of  simple  manners  and  studious  habits, 
■trictly  attentive  to  the  instruction  and 
care  of  their  flocks.*— (See  pp.  8,  10, 
•adia) 

"  In  reference  to  the  case  of  Ireland, 
wUch  is  more  particularly  in  hand,  will 
jpmr  lordahip  permit  me  to  inquire  whe- 
yoa  never  heard  of  the  'house- 
r,'  *  coof  in,'  *  friend,'  or  other  con- 
VoL.  XIX.— No.  109. 


venient  appellative  so  common  in  the 
dwelling  of  every  priest  ?  or  will  you 
believe,  that,  with  tne  mightv  power  of 
absolution  in  his  hands,  as  following  the 
mysteries  of  the  confessional,  the  case  is 
any  better  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere  ?'* 
**  It  will  be  no  answer  to  such  a  state- 
ment to  call  it  slander,  when  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  these  places  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  what  such  a  nomencla- 
ture intends.  Assure  yoorself,  my  lord, 
that  as  no  honest  man  can  find  any  plea- 
sure in  the  exposure  of  human  infirmity, 
and  as  the  auty  of  Christian  charity 
would  rather  require  a  decent  silence  on 
such  subjects,  when  it  may  be  practica- 
ble, this  remark  would  never  have  been 
made  by  the  writer,  had  he  not  felt,  that, 
before  the  priests  of  Ireland  can  make 
out  a  case  of  claim  on  the  revenue,  they 
must  deserve  it  better:  but  is  not  your 
lordship  aware,  that,  with  many  persona 
whose  opinions  are  not  to  be  despbed, 
there  would  be,  upon  high  scriptural 
principle,  full  as  mucii,  or  greater,  ob- 
jection to  support  the  clergy  of  such  an 
apostate  communion  as  Uiat  of  Rome, 
from  the  public  money,  on  account  of 
their  corruption  of  doctrine,  as  there 
would  be  on  account  of  the  corruption 
of  their  practice  ?" 

Lord  Alvanley  recommends  the 
adoption  by  the  government  of  the 
Romish  pnesta  as  the  instructors  of 
the  people*  upon  the  ground  that  they 
are  now  very  different  from  what  they 
were  **  two  hundred  years  ago,**  and 
that  '*  they  are  eminently  calculated  to 
succeed  in  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  designed,**  and  that,  when  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  government, 
they  will  be  found  "  friends  to  peace 
and  order,*'  *'  exemplary  in  their  moral 
conduct,*'  and,  above  all,  "  tolerant  to 
those  who  differ  from  them  in  religious 
opinions.**  That  the  noble  lord  be- 
lieves all  this  we  are  well  assured ; 
but,  in  thus  frankly  admitting  his 
honesty  and  his  truth,  what  are  we  to 
say  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his  under- 
standing ?  Popery  as  it  exists,  and  as  it 
is  actually  worked  in  Ireland,  a  system 
which  a  Christian  government  should 
deliberately  patronize !  This,  the  ad- 
vice of  an  hereditary  legislator,  and 
one  whose  principles  rather  lead  him 
to  side  with  a  Conservative  ministry 
than  to  lend  any  aid  to  their  factious 
opponents ! — this,  we  confe.5s,  does  both 
pain  and  amaze  us ;  because  it  indicates 
the  contemptuous  indifference  with 
which  the  affairs  of  this  country  have 
been  regarded  by  one  who,  naverthe- 
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les8|  unclcrtakes  to  prescribe  a  reine<ly 
for  its  evils,  and  the  very  little  account 
^'hich  one  who  ought  to  be  considered 
a  guardian  of  the  national  faith,  makes 
of  the  difference  between  true  and 
fa\»c  religion.  Before  we  have  done 
we  may,  perhaps,  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  how  far,  in  reality,  the 
nature  of  popery  is  changed,  in  the 
meantime  we  recommend  the  following 
passage  from  the  pamphlet  of  his  an- 
tagonist, the  **  Commoner,"  to  Lord 
Alvanley's  attentive  perusal : — 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  your  lordship 
will  hftTc  read  Coudrette's  Hi»tf»ry  of 
tho  Jt>suitH ;  but  before  you  porsiNt  in 
your  eulogies  upon  such  nefarious  in- 
htruments  of  evil,  it  may  bu  as  well  that 
,  y(»u  should.  If  you  have  met  with  that 
abl«*  and  unanswerable  work,  and  can 
v<>t  have  \\  rittcn  as  you  do,  it  will  be  to 
little  purpose  that  any  thin^  should  be 
added  here :  if  not,  its  perusal  is  very 
earnestly  ree«»mmended.  To  desif^nato, 
as  your  lord.ship  docs,  these  thorough- 
pared  slaTCH  of  another  roaster  that  can 
never  be  mentioned  to  *  ears  polite,*  as 

•  <listinfi;uihlied  instructors' — as  'not 
the  same  as  those  of  two  hundred  years 
a^o  ' — *  eminently  calculated  to  succeed 
in  the  objects  for  which  they  are  de- 
sijUfned,'  namely,  *  propagating  the  Ro- 
mish faith  by  fire  ami  sword,  as  in  the 
Palatinate  and  everywhere  else,  when  it 
has  been  necessary  to  their  purpose  * — 

•  friends  of  {wace  and  order  — *  making 
fon verts  by  the  force  of  ^ood  example  ' 
— *  living  admirably  well  with  each 
other  ' — *  attentive  to  their  spiritual 
dutieh  '^  *  exemplary  in  their  moral  con- 
iluet  '—  above  all,  'tolerant  to  those  who 
ditfiT  with  them  in  religious  opinions!' 
— and  finally,  as  endow(><l  with  qualities 
rjndi-rinpf  it  *  desirable  that  the  ref^ula- 
ti«in  if  not  the  f^overnment  of  Mavnooth 
^hf>uld  be  plaeifl  in  their  hanifs :'  all 
this  may  be  iinpliritly  believed  by  y»>ur 
lordship:  but  it  is  atmolutely  at  anti- 
podes, not  only  with  all  that  we  have 
ever  read,  but  now  know  to  Im»  transact- 
ing hv  this  antiehristian  leajfue  af^ainst 
evrrv  other  church  and  cree<l  up^m 
enrtfi,  lit  the  bidding  of  a  (general, 
wliiiM-  eentn*  is  Rome,  and  whono  cir- 
runifrrenci>  is  everv where.  The  appli- 
i-.ition  i»f  that  subtle  and  siMtioUK  assu- 
raiu-e.  whith  is  no  nion-  true  of  Jrsuit- 
i-ni  ill  |i:irtiiulifcr  than  of  Romani'm  in 
trrm-ral,  y'u.  that  eaeh  are  othiT  IbinK-s 
thun  they  once  wi-re,  and  thai  their  re- 
spiTtive  nii'tuberii  are  no  lonf^er  the 
saini*  men,  i^  efl'crtually  rebut te<l  bv  all 
that  we  at  this  moment  t(H»  cirtainlj 
kni»w,  and  too  bitterly  ftel,  of  asyHtem 
^hit-b  claim!»  at  once  an  infallibility  that 


exempts  her  from  error,  uid  m  Imi 
tability  that  precludes  her  from  changt. 
And  it  is  to  propagate  this  delatkNi,  air 
lord,  that  at  this  period  of  the  world  s 
aice  you  are  deliberately  lending  yovr- 
self,  supported  by  all  the  indnenoe,  If 
not  of  a  public  or  private  oharacter,  at 
all  events  of  elevated  rank  1" 

That  popery  should  be  oherished  in 
order  that  it  might  be  extinguished — 
that  it  should  be  fed  in  order  that  it 
may  be  starved — that  in  short,  we  should 
set  it  up,  as  the  very  best  means  ofput- 
ting  it  down — has  be<;nf  almost  from 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  Maj- 
nooth,  the  cuckoo  note  of  pseudo  lioe« 
rals  of  every  gprade,  who,  unrebuked 
by  the  failure  of  the  htal  experiment 
then  made,  continue  to  the  present 
period  their  senseless,  if  not  wicked 
cry,  as  thou]<h  any  thing  had  resulted 
from  the  endowment  of  popery,  at  fkr 
&sit  has  already  })een  endowed,  but  only 
evil  continually.  To  reason  with  luca 
charlatans  and  sciolists  would  be  al« 
mo3t  to  imitate  their  own  folly,  or  to 
evidence  their  own  infatuation.  But 
we  tell  the  government  deliberatelyf 
that  if  it  be  influenced  by  their  clamo- 
rous importunity,  or  their  stupid  and 
ten-times  exposed  and  refuted  assere- 
rations,  to  afford  a  market!  enoourago- 
ment  to  a  system  of  glozing  impostures 
such  as  that  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  exhibits  this  moment  in  Iro- 
land,  in  the  hoi>c  that  either  the  faith 
of  the  credulous  votaries  of  Romanism 
may  thus  be  undermined,  or  that  their 
priesthood  may  thus  become  attached 
to  the  interests  of  a  Protestant  gOTem- 
ment,  and  obedient  to  the  behests  of 
its  rulers,  they  will  have  committed  the 
gravest  error  into  which,  as  statesmen, 
they  could  be  betrayed,  and  niav  find, 
when  it  is  too  late,  that  in  employing 
superstition  in  pur]>oses  of  policy,  they 
have  only  U-en  aiding,  by  policy,  in  the 
purimses  of  HU|»er8tition. 

The  true  wisdom  of  goyemment 
would  be,  not  "  to  meddle  or  make' 
with  popery  in  Ireland.  We  counsel 
them  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at 
all.  It  is  a  system  which,  for  the  de- 
erre  of  miK*hievuus  vitality  which  be- 
longs to  it  in  this  country,  is  entirely, 
or  almost  entirely,  indebted  to  the 
state  empirics  who  took  it  under 
their  esj>ecial  care ;  and  if  it  be  only 
left  to  Its  own  resources,  its  own  ab- 
surdities will  become  so  apparent,  that 
it  mufrt,  in  proce^  o*  •iar*,  btoome  as 
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iosigiiifloant  as  it  has  trtr  been  dan- 
Mroui.  Our  counsel,  therefore,  is, 
tnat  neither  pains  nor  penalties  be  re- 
sorted to  on  the  one  siac,  nor  state  en- 
couragement afforded  on  the  other. 
Should  popish  priests  abuse  their  in- 
fluence for  any  oad  political  purpose, 
let  them  be  treated  like  any  other  in- 
cendaries  who  offend  against  the  laws. 
We  do  not  think  the  instances  are 
many  in  which  such  offences  would  be 
committed.  But  wo  are  very  sure 
that  the  only  proper  mode  of  dealing 
with  them  would  be,  to  make  the  cul- 
prits sensible  that  no  assumption  of  a 
spiritual  character  could  empower  them 
to  set  the  ordinary  jurisprudence  of 
the  country  at  defiance.  Yea,  the 
very  office  which  they  profaned  should 
only,  in  the  eyes  of  a  just  government, 
aprravate  tne  guilt  of  which  they 
might  stand  charged;  and  every  in- 
stance of  subornat  ion  of  pcrj  ury — e  very 
instance  of  outrage  against  personal 
liberty — every  instance  of  |>crsecution 
for  opinion — every  instance  of  intimi- 
dation, by  which  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  voter  was  sought  to  be  coerced 
at  contested  elections* — should  be  con- 
sidered only  more  heinous  and  more  re- 


prehensible when  nroTed  in  tht  oiM  of 
eoeletiastics,  by  WDom  a  rery  diffiveat 
example  should  be  shown,  than  in  that 
of  ordinary  delinquents,  who  might  have 
been  betrayed  into  transgression  bj 
ignorance  or  delusion.  In  all  ittch 
cases,  we  would  jrive  the  Romish 
priests  no  benefit  of  clergy :  and  cer- 
tain we  are  that  they  would  find  ont 
very  soon  that  it  was  neither  pleasant 
nor  profitable  to  engage  in  practioea 
of  which  the  consequences  might  be  to 
very  inconvenient.  Certain  we  are  also 
that  a  large  proportion  of  their  own 
laity,  and  no  mconsiderablo  portion  of 
the  priesthood  themselves,  would  hail 
with  joy  any  symptom  of  a  vigorotts 
administration  of  the  laws,  by  which 
the  turbulent  and  seditious  tendenciea 
of  the  more  violent  and  ungovernable 
of  their  body,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
might  be  timely  prevented. 

Concurrently  with  this  avoidance 
of  all  interference  with,  and  abstinence 
from  all  encouragement  of,  the  Church 
of  Rome,  we  would  earnestly  advise 
the  upholding  by  all  legitimate  means 
the  cause  of  true  religion.  This 
we  would  advise,  upon  high  grounds* 
without  any  reference  to  the  question 


*  The  following  we  extract  from  the  Statesman  and  Record  newspaper,  of  De- 
oember  the  I7th,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  intimidation  of 
voters  was  carried  in  this  metropolis,  during  what  may  well  be  called  the  reign  of 
terror,  at  the  last  election,  and  also  the  light  in  which  the  atrocity  thuM  recorded  is 
regarded  bt  tbe  present  Lord  Mayor.  Such  would  be  his  **  iendt^r  mercies !"  Can 
yam  be  too  thankful  for  the  blessed  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  government 
of  the  eo«Atry,  by  which  it  is  to  be  hof^,  such  miscreancy  will,  for  the  future,  be 
|M«vented  ? 

**  TO    THE    aiOlIT    HON.    THE    LORD    MATOa. 

**  Sn — A  fHond  has  just  put  into  my  hands,  Saunder§s  Newe-Letttr  of  the  14th 
instant,  in  which  you  arc  reported  as  having  made  the  following  statement : — 

**  *  The  Lord  Vlayor  again  rose  and  said  he  had  now  to  make  a  short  report 
from  the  commit  tec,  to  whom  the  case  of  Reilly,  the  coal-porter,  was  referred. 
Thev  would  re<'o1lect  him  ar  the  youth  who  was  enga;^  in  some  of  the  elcctloa 
acnines  during  the  n*cent  contest,  when  one  of  the  peraons  to  whom  he  was  opposed 
drew  forth  a  pistol,  and  tiring  it,  the  ball  carried  away  the  index  finger  of  his  left 
liand.  Reilly  then  got  his  opponent  into  his  power,  but  instead  u?  seeking  any 
rtvenge  for  his  wound,  he  said  to  the  man,  **  you  have  now  maimed  me  for  life,  but 
I  am  willing  to  forgive  you,  provided  vou  go  and  vote  for  O'Connell."  The  other, 
■CnKk  with  such  a  noble  disinterestedness  and  gallant rv,  did  as  he  was  deelred, 
asd  wHh  a  deffree  of  virtue,  scarcely  less  commendable  than  that  dbplayed  by 
BoDly,  gave  him  the  required  compensation  for  the  injury  he  had  inflictra  on  bim, 
and  voted  in  his  favour.  Poor  Reilly,  notwithstanding  his  wound,  was  tried  beforo 
the  Recorder  for  a  riot,  and  being  convicted  was  of  course  sent  to  gaol.  They 
•npported  him  there,  and  after  his  release,  in  order  to  support  him  in  his  honest 
MM  sober  indnstry—^or  he  was  a  teetotaler — tliey  purchased  a  horse  and  ear  for 
Mm.  His  lord>hip  then  movi^  that  the  manner  iu  which  the  committee  had  acted 
in  the  ease  should  receive  the  approbation  of  the  association.  The  motion  was 
iicendid  and  carried  unanimously.' 

**  1  eottf^s  that  it  is  a  great  pity  to  de^troy  so  sentimental  a  narrative,  and  for 
■•  to  reiinqnish  the  fine  hcroibm  attributed  to  me  i  but  as  the  coninot  of  Sftvpro- 
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as  one  of  policy  ;  but  if  we  were  asked 
to  point  out  tne  wisest  and  the  most 
statesman-like  course,  by  whichi  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  affairs  of  this 
country  might  be  brought  into  order, 
so  that  its  condition  should  no  longer 
be  a  disgrace  and  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  empire,  we  most  unfeignedly 
say  that  by  no  other  course  could  the 
requirements  c»f  true  policy  be  so  fully 
satihfied ;  as  it  is,  indeed,  our  full  i)er- 
sua^ion,  that  the  ^itatesman  would  find, 
by  seeking  **firiit\\\Q  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  rightcous!ie.''s,"  u|K)u  just  and 
solid  grounds,  that  "all  oilier  things 
would  bo  added  unto  him." 

The  following  observations  of  the 
«*  Commoner  **  are  well  worthy  the 
most  heedful  attention : — 

•*  It  appears  to  manv,  that  *  tho  head 
and  front  of  our  oflfiiAing,'  as  a  nation, 
has  be«'n  at-ontenintuous  nr^lrct  of  the 
blessings  «>f  the  Retormation,  as  pre- 
Kentin^  us  with  an  exliihition  of  llim 
who  is  the  sum  and  substanec  of  revela- 
tion, the  jijreat  centre  of  the  Christian 
5y*<t<'m,  and  the  sole  foundation  of  our 
e«)mmon  hope  ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely 


a  religious  or  moral  deHnqnoiejt  eltlMr 
mong  ourselves,  or  in  onr  reUtioM 
with  Ireland  or  our  colonim,  which  may 
not  be  resolved  into  this  prinuurj  toaree 
of  the  evil  wo  deplore.  In  the  degree 
that  the  traditions  of  man  hod  obscured 
or  invalidated  the  doctrines  of  eternal 
truth,  and  that  the  corruptions  of  man 
(thi>  necessary  cfmKeauenco  of  doctrinal 
error)  had  poisoned  the  current  of  prae* 
tice,  was  the  blessing  of  our  deliveraaoe 
from  the  darkness  and  pollution  of  po- 
pery. As  the  great  Protestant  empire 
c»f  the  world,  wc  had,  of  late  years, 
been  opposed  to  whole  nations  sunk  in 
thi>  kindred  alliance  of  all  the  spiritual 
idolatry  and  mental  ignorance,  from 
which  w(?  had  ourselves  been  delivered. 
With  no  adeouatc  means  for  engagiitf 
in  conflict  with  the  whole  world,  it 
plea'^ed  (jml  to  favf>ur  us,  by  prosperinr 
our  arms  in  an  unexampled  degree,  both 
by  sea  and  land  :  and  while  even  impe- 
rial Rome  herself  was  humbled  by  hos- 
tile armies,  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  plundercMl  by  the  professors  of  her 
own  creed — while  nations,  too,  which 
owned  her  spiritual  sway,  were  abated 
or  overthrown  in  succession — Great 
Britain  still  kept  her  throne,  her  altars* 
and  her  hearths,  inviolate.     Not  merely 


/r//t',  Rfilly,  and  my  own,  were  proved  at  his  trial — and  as  yon  have  yourself  alluded 
to  that  trial  —I  think  it  nu»r<'  prudent  to  divest  myself  of  the  borrowed  plumage. 

**  TIk'  simple  facts  are,  that  Reilly  was  one  ol'  a  furious  mob,  who,  m  order  to 
«'oeree  me  to  vt»ti*  for  you,  attacked  my  hnuse,  and,  by   volleys  of  paving  Stones, 
smashi'd  not  only  all  the  glass,  hut  th(^  wood-work  of  the  sashes  of  the  windows  in 
front  ;  an<l,  that,  bein^  anxious  to  avoid  a  collisum,  but   d<'termincd  to  defend  my 
p<>rson,  I  armed  myself  with  a  f^iin,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  back  of 
inv  house,  but  was  intercepteil  by  some  of  the  most  daring  of  the  mob  breaking 
into  the  rrrr  of  th(>  pn'inises,  the  foremost  of  whom  was  th(>  'sober  and  industriona 
U<'illy,'  who  was  woundfd  when  endeavouring^  to  seize  me.     lie  was  by  this  means 
placfd  hiirs  dv.  mmhtit,  so  that  I  never  was  in  his  jMtwer  f(»r  a  moment.     I  did,  how- 
I'vcr,  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  a^'sociates,  who  appear  to  have  been  mostly  roa1« 
portfr>,  to  whom  you  or  your  eoniniittiM*,  as  it   would  swm,  let  the  ears  hired  for 
till'  rli'ction,  and  on  whirh  your  name  ap|M'amI  most  conspicuous.     I  received  from 
Iho  'patrijiti**  hody  of  mm,'  as  tln'y  are  called  at  the  <'orn  Exchange,  such  treat- 
niiMit  as  I  was  led  to  exp(>ct.     They  robbed  me  of  every  artich'  in  my  pockets;  they 
took   vmM  of  the  piM'kets  tht'mNelve.s  too ;  my  elothns  were  torn  to  rags;  I  was 
bruised  by  blows  from  fists  and  sticks  ;  a  naked  knife  was  held  to  my  throat,  and  I 
was  at  len;:th  draj^jied  vitdently  into  a  dark  cellar,  exactly  under  your  own  tally. 
room,  when'  I  was  threati'ued  with  iiihtant  death.     It  was 'under  these  cireumstan- 
cis,  sir,  that  you  obtaim  d  my  w»tr.     I  was  not  struck  by  the  generous  c<mduct  of 
Ui'illy.  whirh,"  on  the  contrary,  was  then  and  sinci>  that,'of  a  ferocious,  low-bred 
ruflia'n  ;  and  for  m\  'jwn  pari  I  cannot  concfive  any  degrf^c  of  charity  or  crednlity 
Ml  ^'n-at  as  to  enable  any  one  to  think  that   you  believe  oiif>  tittle  of  the  ridiculous 
riiiiiani-r  of  \our  statement.    \Vhether  the  report  on  which  your  s|)eeeh  was  founded 
hv  of  \our  own  rn-atiini,  i»r  that  of  your  accomplices  at  the  Cum  Exchange,  Is  of 
littb-  tini-«Mpii'iief.     It  is  clearly  vours  I'ither  mediat<'ly  or  iinme<iiate]y,  and  when 
wi',  rr.)trstants,  obM-r\»»  your   h\\r\\  professions   of  impart iaiitv  as   ford  mayor, 
to;;ithir  with  \hv  praiM>s  ,\ou  lavish,  as  grand  master  of  the  Oorn  Exchany^e,  on 
till'  ii'ul   p«irtiT«i,    fi>r   th*-ir  outra;:es  on   ns,  it   n>ally  nMiuires  a  strong  effort  in 
s<  palatini'  ib^-  idra  iif  oflii*.  fr,.|n  that   of  iier.Min,  to'  enable  us  to  rclrain  fmin 
(har:;in;:   onr  impartial  lord  mayor  fiith   the  inbult*  «e  are  huffering  from  Mr. 
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did  she  escape  the  iniult  of  invasion, 
but  she  carried  the  thunder  of  her  power, 
and  tho  operations  of  her  commerce,  far 
and  wide  ;  until  the  same  Almighty  pro- 
tection,  which  had  thus  girt  her  like 
His  servants  of  old,  delivered  her  from 
the  fearful  strujjjjle,  covered  with  vic- 
tory and  honour,  hy  events  an  une\. 
rted  as  they  were  sudden,  placin^^  her 
an  attitude  of  peace  with  all  the 
world. 

**  Amonf^  those  with  whom  we  were 
thus  bronij^ht  into  collision,  was  an  in- 
tegral |K>rtion  of  our  own  empire  ;  since 
that  part  of  Ireland  which  owned  only 
the  priests  of  Rumaniflm  for  thi'ir  head, 
had  not  scrupled,  in  the  midiit  of  a  ge- 
neral war,  to  attempt,  by  an  unnatural 
rel>eHion,  to  sever  the  ties  which  unitetl 
us  together;  although,  indee<l,  under 
the  Dh'ine  assistance,  the  parent  state 
found  no  more  difficulty  m  escaping 
from  the  traitorous  ingratitude  of  her 
own  offspring,  than  Mho  did  from  the  de- 
struction with  which  she  was  threatened 
by  strangers.'* 

Nor  will  the  following  have  been 
written  in  vain,  if  onlv  one  of  our 
legislators  (alas!  how  wc  ini^s  the  lute 
member  for  Kilmarnock,)  should  he 
induced  to  give  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ments which  it  contains  in  his  place  in 
parliament : — 

"  The  time  is  arrived  whon  the  duty 
UM  well  as  policy  of  conversion  to  Pro- 
testantism— not  merely  as  a  name,  but 
to  the  religion  and  practice  of  holy 
Scripture  as  a  vital  principle  of  action 
— must  be  fearlessly  acted  upon  by  a 
l^vemmpnt  which  has  no  f  urh  etfectual 
means  of  saving  Ireland,  or  ourselves. 
The  means  for  etfecting  this  obJ(>ct  most 
happily  abound  in  the  national  estab- 
limment :  it  will  be  our  duty  to  empiov 
them ;  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  co-operatiou  which  ue  can  obtain 
from  every  modili nation  of  Protestant 
dissent — provided  only  it  be  of  an  ortho- 
dox and  unexceptionable  cliaracter — a,< 
auxiliary  to  the  designs  of  a  government 
iMmestly  desirous  of  operating  on  the 
hearts  of  its  subjects.  If  this  view  of 
<Nir  responsibility  be  correct,  it  ui!!  fi>l- 
low,  that  to  contribute,  under  sucli  an 
altered  sense  of  duty,  to  tliv'  supp«>rt  «»f 
a  college  for  training  Romish  pri>>sts, 
and  inculcating  the  worst  doet ring's,  re- 
Hgious  and  political,  will  be  f^'lt  at  once 
to  be  the  violation  of  a  great  public  tru<<t, 
and  a  pervertiion  of  the  national  reve- 
aat ;  an  anomaly  which,  as  it  cannot  be 
MSradad,  except  upon  such  principles 
at  iavdve  a  surrender  of  the  national 
fltWi,  oagfat  to  be  at  once  abandoned  by 


any  legislature  continuing  to  aiake  that 
profession.  Without  the  pure  ^oapel  of 
Christ,  the  work  of  evangellxmg  and 
educating  this  noble  country  can  never 
be  effected ;  and  therefore  the  mons- 
trous impurities  of  idolatry  and  super- 
stition snould  be  discountenanced,  and 
not  encouraged;  and  their  professors 
and  adherents  kept  in  theur  proper 
places,  and  neither  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  national  establishment,  nor  fi- 
nished from  the  purse  of  the  state  with 
the  means  of  perpetrating  more  exten- 
sive mischief. 

**  Let  this  system  of  teaching  receive 
all  possible  encouragement  from  the 
friends  of  Ireland  ;  and  let  adequate 
provision  be  made,  not  merely  for  the 
formal,  but  scriptural  instruction  of  the 
Irish  population,  and  there  will  yet  be 
every  thmg  to  hone.  But  should  popery, 
in  a'ddition  to  tne  encouragement  and 
strength  she  has  derived  fVom  the  late 
concessions,  go  on,  under  favour  of  the 
further  treason  of  nominal  churchmen, 
(no|matter  whetherConservatives  or  not) 
to  pull  down  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers,  and  destroy  a  constitution  whose 
ba.se  was  rested  on  the  word  God,  and 
whose  superstructure  was  temcuted  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs  and  the  sacrifices 
and  struggles  of  the  fiis^st  and  most 
virtuous  of  their  kind,  we  may  bid  adieu 
for  ever  to  the  improving  prospects  now 
opening  before  us,  whether  in  religion 
or  civilization.  Let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  this  *  cheap  defence  of  nations' — this 
miequivocal  mode  of  benefitting  and 
blt&sing  Ireland — and  our  feet  are  on 
a  rock.  Whatever  of  power  or  vigour 
can  be  contributtni  to  the  machinery  of 
Pnftestant  preaching  and  tnlucation — 
whatever  of  facility  and  freedom  can  be 
elfiH'ted  in  its  working — whatever  of 
acceleration  can  be  imparted  to  its  move- 
ments— ^to  provide  for  these  objects,  will 
be  within  the  U^gitimate  province  of 
Protestant  statesmen.  Light  is  now 
bt^ginning  to  dawn  upon  that  country, 
by  means  of  those  societies  and  indivi- 
duals on  both  sides  the  channel  who  are 
wi«ie  to  discern,  and  anxiou'*  to  apply, 
the  only  real  remedy  for  religious  and 
moral  wretchedness — I  mean,  the  puft* 
and  unadulteruttnl  Go^pel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.  The  call  U  imperative 
upon  us  to  rej<;ct  the  political  empiricism 
H  h:c!i  has  but  too  long  administered  tlie 
wor>t  of  poison — from  the  absolute  ig- 
norance of  all  that  concerns  the  moral 
interests  of  tlu*  empire  ;  and  the  call  is 
ei{ualiv  urgfut,  to  furnish  the  efficient 
provishMi  already  advi-rted  to.  The 
fact  is,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  our  eccle- 
siastical or  political  superiors  to  close 
their  eyes  upon  it,  that  Ireland,  as  a 
nation,  is  precisely  in  the  same  con- 
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dition  in  which  ih^  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles (or  heathens^  found  the  metropolis 
of  Greece*-*  wholly  given  to  idolatrT,' 
or  the  worship  of  other  gods  than  the 
God  of  the  Scriptures :  and  in  every 
ago  and  nation  of  the  world,  idolatry 
has  been  found  imseparably  connected 
with  criminal  and  sanguinary  practices. 
It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
dangerous  doctrines  thence  resulting; 
but  a  religion  founded  on  such  a  basis 
is  any  thin|^  but  that  of  Christianity. 
Such  a  religion  must,  of  course,  oppose 
the  dispersion  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  of  education ;  since  ignorance  alone 
is  the  nur.sing-mother  of  such  a  syst€*m. 
Hoiice  the  revolting  superstitious  prac- 
tised, to  this  hour,  in  Ireland,  are  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  abominations 
of  paganism : — witness  the  impositions 
of  the  priests  upon  their  deluded  flocks, 
of  painful  austerities,  distant  pilgrim- 
ages, and  heavy  penalties  ;  as  also  their 
embrace  of  all  those  corruptions  by 
which  any  proiit  is  to  be  obtained  for 
themselves,  more  espe<'ially  the  daily 
masses  going  on  for  relieving  souls  from 
purgatory,  mto  which,  if  the  canonical 
scriptures  be  true,  no  soul  ever  yet 
entered,  and  from  which,  therefore,  no 
soul  can  be  deliveriKl,  much  less  by  that 
immoral  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures 
who  are  now  badly  paid  for  the  purpose, 
or  propose  to  be  better  paid  by  your 
lorubhip." 

This  is  true  wisdom.  Thus,  and 
thus  alone  can  ao  effectual  remedy  be 
applied  to  what  is  the  g^eat  source  of 
all  our  evils.  Let  superstition  only 
not  be  directly  encouraged^  and  let 
true  religion  be  upheld,  and  those 
means  duly  provided  for  its  effectual 
dis.*H.>minution  in  this  Protestant  coun- 
try, which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  state  to  furnish,  and  we  shall  very 
soon  witness  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  Ireland  such  as  would  astonish  even 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  scriptural 
education,  liut  for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  merely  necessary  that  a  proper 
syMtem  should  be  devised,  for  which, 
indeeil,  the  ap])aratus  is  already  pre- 
pared in  the  machinery  of  the  Kstal)- 
lished  ( 'bnrch  ;  it  also  necessary  that 
care  1m*  taken  that  that  system  be  duly 
ahninistered.  Let  the  follow ing  ob- 
M-rvatii»ns  Miik  deep  into  the  mind  of 
•'Very  sincere  friend  of  the  (Church  of 
England  :— 

**  It  is  true,  that  we  have  there  all 
the  Mcatfolding  and  framework  of  Pro- 
teatauti^m ;  but  it  i»  not  a  mere  nominal 


Protestantism  that  will  aaj  kngvr  aval 
us ;  nor  is  it  a  dignUM*  napcetaUtb 
or  even  moral  clergy  whioh  will  asta 
Ireland.  Let  us  filLsten  to  pnt  away 
the  reproach  of  our  own  diurcbp  that 
she  will  *  die  of  dignity  :'  we  want  a 
clergy  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work, 
and  who  are  headed  by  andi  meK  as 
Archbishop  Usher  and  jBiahop  BoddL 
The  men  who  would  make  csonTerts 
from  popery,  must  be,  themselvea,  first 
converted  from  an  irrelifrioaa  and  aecn- 
lar  Protestantism ;  and  furnish  eridenoe 
of  such  a  change  of  heart  and  life,  as 
may  mark  them  for  fitting  instructors 
of  the  ignorant,  and  gui£s  of  the  de- 
luded. Alere  learning,  however  indis- 
pensable in  itself,  is  not  even  wisdom, 
much  less  is  it  piety ;  but  no  clergyman 
should  be  employed  in  Ireland  wiio  is 
not  a  tried  man  —  a  working  and  la- 
borious parish  priest,  who  will  not 
roerelv  perform  a  stinted  quota  of  acr- 
viee,  but  *  be  instant  in  season,  and 
out  of  season,'  *  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estate,*  act  as  a  missionary,  mad 
look  for  his  chief  reward  in  his  work. 
We  want  preaching  bishops,  such  as 
Leighton,  in  Scotland,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  and  Hopkins,  in  Ireland — men 
who  revered  and  used  the  Sabbath, 
and  never  (juestioncHl  its  sacred  ohlign- 
tion,  nor  gave  any  other  reasons  for 
suspecting  their  ignorance  of  those  first 
elements  of  scriptural  truth,  upon 
which  every  Sunday-school  child  is  now 
abundantly  instructed.  We  want  an 
active  and  devotinl  ministry  there,  who, 
with  the  zeal  of  secretaries,  but  with- 
out their  errors,  doctrinal  or  pcJitieal, 
shall  be  able  and  willing  to  teach  the 
people,  both  publiclv  and  privately,  the 
ditl'erence  between  the  religion  of  forma 
and  the  religion  of  Scripture.  •  .  • 
.     .  Another  advantage  of  an  in- 

creasi^  attention  to  the  wants  of  Ire- 
land  would  be,  an  immediate  discovery, 
by  the  coUNtituted  authorities  at  home, 
oi'  the  absolute  inefficiency  both  of  the 
morale  and  matiriel  for  that  spiritual 
warfare  whic^h  mii^ht  successudlv  l>e 
waged,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
with  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world.  It  would  then  appear,  not  only 
that  the  actual  apfMuratus  of  Protestan- 
tiitm  is  detivient  in  res^iect  of  the  agents 
who  are  to  work  it,  but  that  the  whole 
machinery  reiiuires  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment :  it  would  be  seen,  not  only  that 
we  want  better  soldiers  for  the  spiritual 
conflict,  but  tliat  we  want  more  of  them, 
no  ade(]uate  provision  having  l>oen  even 
eoiiteinplati'd  for  the  rrisia  at  which  we 
have  arrived.  It  would  be  seen,  not 
only  that  there  ia  a  dearth  of  proper 
Christian  instructors,  but  a  correspond- 
ing want  of  !*'■"'  ''•*<'  it*"*»"»nnj'  ^ulaces 
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•f  worship  t  wkiW,  in  th«  mia*it  of  all 
IhU  neglect  of  our  own  population,  the 
tfmplM  of  idolatry  hart  tacitly  sprung 
up  in  every  direction,  and  cover  tho 
land.  It  would  appear,  that  large  dis- 
tricts of  that  country  hare  been,  with- 
out  an  effort  or  a  struggle,  a^s  completely 
abandoned  to  the  denulating  influence 
of  falsehood,  as  if  they  hacT  belonged 
to  the  great  desert.  It  would  then  bo 
manifest,  that  while  royal  letters,  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  our  last  reigns, 
have  gone  out  for  the  instruction  of  dis- 
tant  heathtMis,  Ireland  stood  in  no  less 
n<*cd  of  th<>  sanH'  paternal  solicitude; 
and  that,  while  the  SocieticN  for  the 
Pro|>agatini>:  the  Gospel,  Promoting 
rhnKtian  Knowledge,  and  for  the 
Church  Miaiiions  have  been  long  mind- 
fill  of  the  mifteries  of  distant  lands,  we 
have  subjected  ourselves  to  the  impu- 
tation of  overlooking  the  calamities  of 
our  own." 

**  Let  the  leaders  of  the  church  take 
this  work  in  hand,  and  we  shall  again 
entertain  some  hopes  for  Ireland.  An 
unadulterated  GoMpel  alone  is  the  remedy 
for  moral  guilt :  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  must  henceforth  supersede  the  bow- 
ing before  them  that  are  no  gods  ;  since 
nati'Mis  and  i.idividuaN  can  only  alike 
be  blessed  as  they  receive  that  revela- 
tion which  God  has  lieen  pleamnl  to 
make  of  him!«eir,  and  who  govern  theni- 
■elves  according  to  hh  laws.  Fopery  is 
dishonourable  to  God,  as  a  corruption 
of  his  holy  word,  and  a  departure  from 
his  commandments :  it  is  dangerous  to 
the  soul,  and  burdensome  to  the  consci- 
ence ;  destructive  of  religious  f^ee<lom, 
and  ho!(tile  to  civil  libiTtv.  If  some  new 
efforts  were  made,  on   t^e   part  of  the 

Jovemment,  honestly  to  confess,  and 
iligently  to  inculcate,  the  religion  of 
tmtn,  in  contradistinction  to  a  religion 
of  error,  we  might  soon  hope  to  sec 
Protestantism  no  longer  acting  on  the 
defensive.  The  war  (of  course  one  of 
wisdom  and  affection  alone)  would  soon 
be  transferred  into  the  enemies*  bonlers ; 
and  we  should  be  found  beating  tlicm 
with  wea|>onA  of  spiritual  teui|K*r, 
drawn  from  the  armoury  of  heaven. 
Protestants  would  no  longer,  under  the 
timki  and  reptile  policy  which  is  at  pre- 
sent pursued,  he  ignoniinioiuly  craving 
leave  to  carry  on  their  own  ri'ligion  by 
stealth  ;  but  would  come  out  of  their 
Udlng-places,  with  all  the  native  di;;- 
■Ity  and  energy  of  truth,  and  carry 
•onviction  with*  them  wherever  they 
sight  go.  The  present  policy  of  too 
SMT  Boainal  Pr^tattanta  is,  to  avoid 
fjisilng  their  Master  under  the  fiar 
9i  ffiTiag  offence  to  the  priesthood  and 
llM&rptopW.    All  who  hare  tlMmeMit 


of  knowing  the  fftUngt  of  Iriili  Protes* 
tants  of  late,  or  the  ungraoiovt  maancr 
In  which  their  long-tried  services  and 
unshaken  loyalty  have  been  appreciated* 
will  estimate  arlsrht  the  state  of  feeling 
which  now  prevails  among  the  steadiest 
adherents  of  our  IrUh  church." 
•        ■•••. 

**  It  is  painful  to  consider  what  prae« 
tical  ignorance  prevails  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  for  want  of  a  reference  to  the 
religion  by  which  the  bulk  of  that  nation 
is  enslaved  and  de!udeil,  and  to  that 
bettor  religion  by  which  alone  her  fetters 
can  be  bniKcn.  For  want  of  reference 
to  thoj^c  particulars,  no  less  a  statesman 
than  the  Ute  Lord  Liverpool  was  idile 
to  give  no  better  account  of  the  causes  of 
Irish  miM^ry,  than  to  refer  them  to  what 
he  called  *  a  state  of  society ; ' — a  phrase 
which,  after  having  been  often  repeated 
in  the  course  of  a  long,  and  otherwise 
able,  speech,  led  his  hearers  (not  to  say 
the  speaker  himself)  preciselv  in  the 
same  state  of  obscurity  as  before,  both 
as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  woes  of 
Ireland.  It  is  equally  for  want  of  re- 
ference to  these  particulars  that  the  po- 
litical catholicon  of  Emancipation,  pre- 
scribed by  so  many  who  snould  have 
known  better — above  all,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  (without  whose  lamentable  de- 
fection it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that 
the  measure  never  could  have  been 
carriiHl),  had  Just  as  little  relation  to 
the  resj  disease  which  it  proposed  to 
meet,  as  tho  above  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  that  malady  had  to  the  malady 
itself.  It  is  the  religion  of  pouery,  and 
the  priesthood  of  popery,  and  the  fo- 
reign allegiance  and  intrigue  which  they 
necessitate,  which  form  the  millstone 
now  hanging  about  the  neck  of  Ireland. 
It  will  be  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  alone  pos- 
sesses adetjuate  resources  for  this  exi- 
t(i*ney,  to  rouse  and  bestir  herself.  Let 
ler  awake  to  tlM*  perishing  condition  of 
this  6nc  but  n«>glected  country,  before  its 
knell  shall  sound  in  her  ears.  Let  those, 
especially,  h  ith  w  horn  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  ecclesiastical  patrona«;e,  de- 
termiuv*  henceforth,  that — not  ]>olitical 
interest,  not  merely  literary  talent,  not 
even   moral  character  (however   indis- 

gensable,  when  united  with  other  quali- 
cations),  shall  sway  their  decision  in 
the  choice  of  the  bisliops  and  clergy  of 
Ireland  ;  but  let  such  men  be  sekwted, 
as  really  know,  and  dare  to  teach,  the 
distinction  which  subsists,  and  ever 
must,  between  false  and  true  religion — 
between  a  religion  of  forms  and  Uie  re- 
ligion of  the  heart.  Let  sueh  omb  akme 
go  out  against  tha  eorrvptlooi  of  the 
truth,  as  are  themselves  bftUeal  and 
experiiMtttal  Quriftiana— mm  wlu>tf 
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hearts  are  in  their  work — as  taught  of 
God,  and  therefore  *  able  to  teach  others 
also.'  It  is  in  vain  to  disc^ise,  that  if 
the  unkind  suspicion,  and  unjust  re- 
proaches, are  to  continue  a«^«ainst  many, 
which  have  so  lon^  obtained,  so  \o\\q 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  depriving 
herself  of  the  most  valuable  agents 
whom  she  can  call  into  action  ;  and  that 
the  door  will  continue  closed  against 
those  who  are,  of  all  others,  the  best 
(lualified  to  feed  the  famishhig  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  witli  *  that  bread  which 
Cometh  down  from  heaven,'  to  conciliate 
their  long  alienated  affections,  and  to 
rescue  them  from  degradation  and  ruin. 
To  the  efforts  of  an  evangelical  clergy 
(so  culled)  and  an  enlightened  laity, 
togeth(>r  with  those  of  some  valuable 
a:id  right-minded  Protestant  dissenters, 
we  have  long  been  indttbted  for  the  light 
at  present  diffused  in  Ireland :  and  al- 
though myself  a  member  of  the  national 
estabiislnnent,  both  from  education  and 
upon  (>onviction,  1  can  yet  cordially  re- 
joice in  these  last-mentioned  labours, 
and  wi>Ii  t  hcv  may  increase  an  hundred- 
fohl." 

In  thi-se  (which,  with  some  slight 
(jualification,  to  which  wo  do  not  think 
it  necessary  at  present  raore  fully  to 
allude,  are  our  sentiments  and  opinions, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  "  Commoner,") 
we  do  not  e.\i)Oct  to  find  any  cordial 
concurrence  from  mere  worldly  poli- 
ticians, although  those  who  may  be 
ranked  as  such  arc  wiser  now  than 
thev  were  of  vore.  There  are  nianv 
things  in  which  modern  statesmen,  who 
are  still  nothing  better  than  mere  men 
of  the  world,  will  acquiesce,  as  ud- 
mitteii  though  inevitable  evils,  but  to 
which,  had  thev  to  be  done  now  for  the 
first  time,  they  would  be  very  reluctant 
\u  be  consenting  parties.  Amongst 
tbe^e  we  hesitate  n<it  to  rank  the  May- 
nontb  and  the  education  grants,  and 
all  tho>e  niejLsures  which  have  for 
their  object  to  give  a  mittsi  and  pro 
tnnto  establi>hinent  to  tlic  ('hurch  of 
Kome.  In  ;.ll  thtise  cases,  the  dutv 
of  those  who  leverence  (lod  more  than 
m:ui  ih  f|iiite  ]>lain.  They  cannot  do 
e\il  th:it  good  ntny  come  ;  much  less 
can  thev  ili»  evil,  when  onlv  evil  must 
eom«*.  Thev  mu^t,  therefore,  in  everv 
iuktaneo,  raiM'  their  voices  agiiinst  a  sys- 
tem of  rnnee»ion  wbieli  compromises 
thi>  truth  of  (jo«l,  and  the  tendeiicv 
uf  whieh  i>  to  bring  back  upon  the 
nation  that  reign  of  bpiritual  uarknesn 
from  which  we  have  lH.>en  delivered  bv 
the  Kcformutluu.     \Vbat  that  i>i  auil 


what  the  evils  which  it  inTolTei,we : 
proceed  to  exhibit  to  our  readeny  faj 
an  instance,  which  does  certainly  es« 
hibit  the  wonder-working  power  of 
popery  in  darkening  the  understanding 
and  perverting  the  conaciencey  more 
strikingly  than  it  has  often  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  witness  in  this  age  of  improve- 
ment, and  this  country  of  spiritual  il- 
lumination. 

If  there  be  any  class  upon  vrhom  the 
fooleries  of  popery  would  be  likely  to 
prove  harmless,  that  class^  it  might  be 
expected,  would  be  found  amopgft  the 
highly-educated  nobility  of  Ei^gland. 
Th(>  English  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
body  have  always  stood  hig^  above  the 
IrisK  professors  of  the  same  faith,  not 
only  for  the  superior  refinement  of 
their  manners,  but  the  superior  en- 
lightenment of  their  views  —  and 
there  are  few  who  would  not  revolt 
from  imputing  to  them  the  grossness 
of  superstition  and  the  abjectness  of 
credulity  by  which  the  humbler  classes 
of  Romanists  in  this  country  are  dis- 
tinguished. Rut  we  really  do  think 
that  wc  have  hitherto  been  doing  our 
])oor  countrymen  great  injustice. 
There  is  a  production  before  us  at 
this  present  moment  which  evidencca 
a  (U*gree  of  infatuated  credulity  on  the 
part  of  an  l^nglish  nobleman,  of  which 
many  of  them,  we  are  persuaded, 
would  be  ashamed.  We  allude  to 
Lord  Shrewsbury's  letter  to  Bfr. 
Phillipps,  respecting  the  poor  ^seased 
women  on  the  Continent,  whom  he 
calls  the  Estatica  of  Caldero,  and  the 
Addolorata  of  Capriana.  A  more 
astounding  instance  of  weakness  and 
gullability  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive; 
and  wc  call  public  attention  to  it  jubt 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  in  a  pal- 
pable formth.it  mental  degradation  and 
unlKMrility  which,  had  the  religion 
of  Rome  still  continued  paramount 
amongst  us,  would  be  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception  in  the  British  empire. 
The  noble  lord  thus  commences  his 
letter  to  his  friend : — 


••  Munkh,  May  27, 1S41. 

**  Mv  Dear  Frikni>~You  have 
doubtlessly  heard  of  the  Estatica  of 
Caldaro,  and  of  the  Addolorata  of  Ca- 
priana. We  have  lately  seen  both. 
I'onsidmng  them  the  most  extraordi- 
nary objects  in  the  world,  and  confident 
that  yuu  wll)  *"•*•'   •»*»  -^in**  ^nt pn.^.  lute- 
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rttt  la  tlMir  rtcard  «•  w«  did,  I  will 
•udMToiir,  at  leUiire  and  opportimUy 
itudl  Ber?e,  to  giv«  you  a  more  dUttnct 
notion  of  them  than  any  you  have  pro- 
bably yet  formed. 

«*  On  Thursday  the  20th  of  May,  be- 
big  Ascension-day,  we  left  Nenmarkt, 
a  post  station  about  half-way  between 
Trent  and  Botten,  in  those  liffht  but 
Incommodious  carrias^  which  alone  are 
to  be  procured  in  those  parts  of  tlio 
country,  and  after  travelling  for  about 
two  hours  along  an  ezceedtngly  rough 
road,  through  a  wide  and  smiling  ral- 
ley,  we  ascended  to  the  large,  substan- 
tial Tillage  of  Caldaro.  Having 
brought  letters  from  the  Bishop  of 
Trent  to  the  clergyman  of  the  place, 
we  were  very  shortly  introdncea  into 
the  house  and  into  the  chamber  of  the 
Estatica,  accompanied  by  her  confessor 
and  the  assistant  priest  of  the  dean.  It 
was  about  eleven  o'clock.  We  found 
her  in  her  usual  state  of  ecstacy,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  print,  kneel- 
ing upon  her  bed,  with  her  eyes  uplift- 
eo,  and  her  hands  joined  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  as  motionless  as  a  statue. 
She  was  dressed  in  white,  with  her  head 
uncovered,  but  with  very  long,  flowing, 
black  hair ;  and  there  was  much  of  ele- 
gance in  her  figure,  and  grace  in  her 
attitude.  Our  first  feeling  was  that  of 
awe  at  finding  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  so  favoured  a  creature.  W  hen  this 
had  partially  subsided,  we  might  have 
mistaken  her  for  a  waxen  image :  for  it 
appeared  impossible  that  any  being 
poss<^ssed  of  a  soul  could  seem  so  inanN 
mate — could  remain  so  motionless ;  still 
a  closer  inspection  soon  proved  that 
that  soul  was  at  work.  W  hen  in  this 
state,  she  neither  soes  nor  hears :  all 
her  senses  are  absorbed  in  the  object  of 
her  contemplation  ;  she  is  entranced — 
but  it  is  neither  the  trance  of  death, 
nor  the  suspension  of  life,  but  a  sort  of 
supernatural  existence — dead  indeed  to 
Ihu  world,  but  most  feelingly  alive  to 
the  other;  one  might  fancy  that  the 
spirit  were  dwelling  in  heaven,  while 
toe  body  (without,  however,  losing  its 
consciousness)  mmained  expecting  its 
return.  After  contemplating  her  in 
this  condition  for  some  minutes,  she 
closed  her  eyelids,  but  without  any 
other,  even  the  slightest,  movement, 
and  certainly  without  the  least  percep- 
tion of  our  presence.  She  might  have 
remained  in  this  state  and  posture  for 
Mveral  houfs,  had  not  her  confessor  by 
a  slight  touch  or  a  word,  we  could  not 
exactly  say  which,  so  ouiet  and  imper- 
•epttt>l6  it  was,  caused  her  to  fall  back 
vpoii  her  pillow,  which  she  did  with  the 
aott  perract  case,  placing  herself  in  a 
iltlhig  poftore,  with  her  lega  extended 


under  tht  connterpanc,  whiurat  tha 
slightest  effbrt,  and  without  awaking 
from  her  ecstacy,  remaining  with  her 
eyes  shut  and  her  hands  joined  aa  be- 
fore, in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  her  lips 
motionless,  and  her  soul  transfixed  in 
the  same  profound  meditation.  After 
again  contemplating  her  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  thl«  new  position,  her  confes- 
sor proposed  to  us  that  he  should 
awaken  her  entirely  from  her  trance. 
We  had  no  sooner  assented,  than  he 
addrojised  her  in  a  mild,  gentle  tone,  as 
did  the  assistant  priest  from  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  whidi  was  placed  with 
its  head  against  the  centre  of  one  side 
of  the  room,  we  standing  close  at  her 
feet, — when,  in  an  instant,  the  most 
perfect  animation  was  restored  to  her. 
She  let  fall  her  hands  and  opened  her 
eyes,  while  her  countenance  beamed 
With  a  most  heavenly,  benignant  smile, 
full  of  gratitude  and  ioy,  looking  first 
to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  as  if  it 
were  the  unexpected  meeting  of  friends 
whom  she  had  not  seen  for  years.  She 
then  took  the  hand  of  her  confessor  and 
kissed  it  with  most  unaffected  devotion, 
and  turning  with  equal  kindness  to  the 
assistant,  paid  him  the  same  mark  of 
affectionate  respect.  Her  consciousness 
of  our  presence  was  merely  signified  by 
an  occasional  glance  of  the  eyes,  which 
otherwise  were  kept  modestly  cast 
down  upon  her  hanas.  These  she  was 
continually  covering  with  the  ruffles  of 
her  sleeves,  which  were  wide  and  ample, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  hiding  the 
stigmata  with  which  they  were  marked. 
Both  the  confessor  and  assistant  said  a 
few  words  to  her  at  short  intervals, 
which  appeared  to  give  her  great  plea- 
sure, ancl  to  which  she  ever  assented  by 
an  inclination  of  the  head,  with  that 
same  placid,  benignant,  and  heavenly 
amile,  which  had  stamped  the  moment 
of  her  am-akening  with  an  inexpressible 
charm.  Amongst  other  things,  the  as- 
sistant said  to  her,  *  Maria,  this  is  an 
easy  life,*  to  which  she  replied,  *  Yes,* 
with  her  usual  sweetness.  This  was 
said  in  Italian,  which  we  understood, 
while  the  rest  was  spoken  in  German, 
which  we  understood  not.  We  all 
agreed  it  was  the  sweetest  scene  we 
ever  beheld.  It  wsa,  however,  soon 
and  aliruptly  terminated ;  for  one  of 
our  party  happening  incautiously  to  ask 
the  confessor,  in  her  hearing,  vihether 
she  were  marked  with  the  stigmata,  she 
instantly  changed  countenance,  as  if 
she  had  heard  that  which  should  make 
her  sorrowful,  and  without  any  percep- 
tible transition  became  agam  trans- 
fixed in  ecstacy,  with  her  hands,  as  be- 
fore, joined  over  her  breast  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.     Her  confesaor  thea 
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told  U8  that  the  had  th^  stigmata  on 
her  hands,  feet,  and  tide,  and  that  they 
occasionallv  emitted  blood ;  a  state- 
nicut  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  assistant,  who  remarked  that  he 
could  only  vouch  for  the  wound  in  the 
side  by  the  assertion  of  the  women  who 
bad  drcssod  her,  but  the  otherti  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes." 

Alas,  alas  1  what  are  we  to  say  to 
this?  Is  thero  not  something  pain- 
fully humiliating  in  the  whole  state- 
ment ?  A  British  peer,  one  of  those 
who  were  lately  privileged  to  occupy  a 
position  in  the  hij^h  court  of  parlia- 
ment, and  to  legislate  respecting  the 
Established  Church,  thus  befooled  by 
a  vulgar  imposition,  in  which  it  is  very 
ditticult  to  say  whether  the  poor  girl, 
who  is  the  principal  agent,  is  more  the 
1oi)l  or  the  victim !  Such  is  poiwry 
amongst  the  nobility  of  England  !  Oh 
v(>,  who  undervalue  the  blessings  of  the 
^{(•formation,  and  who  special  plead 
about  the  precise  degree  in  which  it 
bus  overpassed  the  limits  within  which 
ye  would  fain  have  it  circumscribed, 
contemplate  this  poor  nobleman  in  the 
crawling  attitude  in  which  he  presents 
himself  in  these  ])agcs,  and  say  what 
would  the  condition  of  our  common 
rountry  be  at  the  present  moment  if 
the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen 
were  now  the  dupt»s  of  a  revolting  su- 
perstition !  But  it  is  time  to  make 
our  readers  ac(|uainted  with  the  other 
sublime  object  of  the  noble  lord's 
adoring  wonder : — 

"  Having  al«o  brought  letters  from 
the  Bishop  of  Trent  to  the  pastor  of 
the  place,  W4»  readily  gain«*«l  aiimittaneu 
to  th(>  rhainlKtr  of  the  Addohirata,  as 
hho  i.H  htyled,  and  there  found  her  with 
the  sti^^iiiuta  in  a  ntat«>  of  the  mo^t 
]>uinriil  reality,  and  pi>rliaps  more  dis- 
tineily  inarkMl  than  they  nave  ever  yet 
lN>en  known  in  any  liuinan  bcin^.  It 
was  at  about  a  (juarter  after  thn*o,  on 
Fritlay  ih«'  'iKt  <»*'  Ma  v.  Site  was  as 
Usual  lyin^  <in  her  ba<'k  in  bed,  though 
einiiparatively  fre«'  from  >ufferinjj.  The 
ero\%n  ot'  tlinrns  was  a*i  ri'gulariy  and 
Mm  ilistiiii'tly  marked  across  her  fore- 
hi>ad  h\  a  number  (»f  small  punctures 
an  it'  tli*'v  luiil  biN-n  pricked  with  a  large 
pill,  ami  the  woundii  appeared  «iuite 
fresh,  th(>u;;h  no  blnml  wa«  Howing  from 
thein  HiMieath  was  a  regular  interval 
of  about  a  uuarter  uf  an  iuch,  aUo  per- 
f«ctly  free  from  blood,  to  as  to  give  the 
punctures,  which  representetl  the 
wounds  from  the  crown  uf  thorns,  tb« 


most  ptrfect  po«sib1f  dtgrtt  of  dU- 
tinctness.  Below  thif  liny,  her  fort- 
head,  eyelldsi  nose  and  cheeks,  wero  ca> 
tirely  covered  with  blood,  leaving  only 
the  upper  lip»  and  the  whole  of  the 
lower  jaw  free  from  it.  It  had  flowed 
in  the  morning,  and  was  then  dry.  Her 
hands  were  firmly  clasped  over  her 
chest,  as  of  one  m  a  state  of  consi* 
derable  pain,  and  her  whole  Araine  was 
convulsed  with  a  short,  quick,  tremu- 
lous motion.  The  blood  was  ttili 
oozing  perceptibly  from  the  wonndc  in 
the  back  of  her  hands,  though  the  blood 
and  serum  which  had  flowed  from  them 
did  not  extend  above  tmo,  or  at  most 
three,  inches.  Her  fingers  were  so 
firmly  clasped,  that,  to  judge  from  w^ 
iK'arances,  she  had  not  the  power  to 
loose  them  ;  but  on  the  clergyHnan  who 
accompanied  us  asking  her  to  let  ns  see 
the  inside  of  her  hands,  she  immediately 
opened  thc^m  from  underneath,  without 
unclasping  her  fingers,  as  a  shell  openi 
upon  its  hinges ;  so  that  we  distinctly 
saw  the  wounds,  and  the  blood  and 
s<>rum  (luite  fresh,  and  flowing  down 
over  the  wrist.  At  our  request,  he  also 
asked  the  mother  to  uncover  her  feet, 
which  she  did,  though  with  some  small 
reluctance,  when  we  found  them  in  tbe 
same  condition  as  the  hands,  with,  how- 
ever, this  singular  and  surpri^dng  dif- 
ference, that  instead  of  taking  its 
natural  course,  the  blood  flows  upwards 
over  the  toes,  as  it  would  do  were  she 
suspended  on  the  cross.  We  had  al- 
ready heard  of  this  extraordinary  de- 
viation from  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
were  now  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  it  m  person. 

**  rnderstanding  that  she  sometimee 
gave  small  prints  of  pious  suhji^cts  to 
her  visitors,  we  asked  for  some  throi^h 
the  clergyman,  who  took  them  out  of  a 
drawer,  and  at  our  earnoift  re«)upst  gave 
them  to  her  to  kiss  before  we  received 
them  from  \\vr,  She  took  them  be- 
twfH*n  her  forefinger  and  thumb,  one 
after  another  as  present efl  to  her,  with- 
out unclasping  her  hands,  kissed  them 
with  threat  apparent  fervour,  and  res 
turned  them  to  us.  She  said  a  few 
words  to  the  priest,  but  did  not  speak 
to  us,  though  by  the  intelligent  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance  it  was  clear 
that  she  underhtood  all  that  was  said. 
She  often  iiiovikI  her  lips  as  if  in  prayer. 
She  sometimes  hmilefl,  and  her  whole 
demeanour  impressed  us  with  the  idea 
of  a  person  of  the  most  mild  and  amia- 
ble disposition.  We  solieited  her  pray- 
ers, to  which  she  signified  her  assent, 
and  then  took  our  leave  with  feelbigs  of 
reverential  awe,  inspb^  by  the  pre- 
sence of  so  Bunernatural  a  spectacle, 
and  of  gratilM'*-'  *t-  'lu.  aimi^iity  for 
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ptrmUtinf  of  tu  wlintss  $o  ttriking  an 
cyidenct  of  tbt  tr«th  of  hit  holy  r«li- 

E'on,  and  so  lingular  a  manifestation  of 
s  power. " 

That  all  tho  appearances  here  pre- 
sented are  to  be  accounted  for  irom 
phv8ical  cauM»y  with  which  medical 
men  are  perfectly  familiari  has  been 
shown  very  ulearly  by  Dr.  Gordon,  of 
Bellagby,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
The  Evening  Packet,  bearing  date 
Tueedar,  December  14.  Indeed,  we 
would  feel  any  eravc  refutation  of  such 
disgusting  and  mcredible  trash  an  in- 
sult to  our  readers  ;  but  to  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  all  these  are  veritable 
Go»pel  truths.  The  aberrations  of  a 
mind  diseased  with  him  pass  for  sera- 
phic ecstacies  and  heavenly  contempla- 
tions ! — the  inflictions  of  interested 
fraud  or  the  workings  of  bodily  disease 
are,  with  him,  the  evidences  of  super- 
human sanctitv !  Alas !  poor  human 
nature!  Sucn  is  man,  when  at  his 
best,  under  the  influence  of  popery  I 
AAer  all,  the  only  miracle  which  we 
can  recognise  in  the  case  is  the  miracle 
of  the  noble  lord's  credulity  ! 

This  work,  as  the  reader  will  see 
from  the  subjoined  letter,  was  brought 
out  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Wute- 
man.  Is  it,  therefore,  too  much  to 
aflSrm  either  that  the  doctor  fully 
agrees  with  the  noble  lord  in  his  con- 
victions respecting  these  absurd  im- 
postures, or  tliat  he  uses  him  as  an 
mstrument  for  imposing  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  others  ?  A  third  supposition 
is,  doubtless,  possible — namely,  that 
he  is  merely  an  agent  in  the  business, 
and  should  be  considered  as  expressing 
no  opinion  cither  for  or  against  the 
miraculous  nature  of  the  cases  narrated 
by  the  noble  lord.  Whether  this  be 
the  reasonable  supposition  we  leave 
our  readers  to  judge,  aAer  they  shall 
have  perused  the  following  note,  with 
which  Lord  Shrewsbury's  letter  con- 
cludes, and  which  we  presume  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  the  learned  and  very 
reverend  editor  to  whom  the  publica- 
tion was  entrusted. 


'*  The  following  account  of  the  most 
recent  case  of  stigmata  upon  record, 
fai  the  person  of  Catherine  Emerich, 
who  died  in  1824,  is  extracted  from  an 
ftbrid^ment  of  her  life  prefixed  to  her 
beautiful  and  tnttresting  Meditations  on 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour : — 
^  ** '  Her  stigmattxation  took  place  to« 


wards  th«  last  days  of  Um  jjrear  1612. 
On  the  20th  of  December,  ab<mt  thrtt 
in  tho  afternoon,  she  was  in  h«ir  little 
room,  very  ill,  and  lying  upon  her  bed 
with  her  arms  extende<C  *nd  in  a  state 
of  eostacy.  She  contemplated  the  suf- 
ferings of  our  Saviour,  and  moved  by 
the  most  profound  sympathy,  she  de- 
manded to  suffer  with  him.  She  said 
five  Paters  in  honour  of  the  five  wounds, 
redoubled  her  fervour,  and  felt  herself 
consumed  with  the  desire  of  sufTerinff 
with  Jesus:  her  face  became  red  and 
inflamed  ;  she  then  saw  a  light  descend- 
ing towards  her,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
she  could  distinetiish  the  resplendent, 
and  as  it  were  living  form  of  her  cru- 
cified Saviour,  his  wounds  radiating  like 
five  luminous  stars;  her  heart  was 
touched  with  mingled  joy  and  grief  at 
the  sight  of  these  noly  wouncb,  and  her 
desire  of  sufTerine  became  so  intense, 
that  it  seemed  to  herself  as  if  her  sym- 
pathv  darted  from  her  hands,  her  ^t, 
and  her  right  side,  towards  the  wounds 
of  this  apparition ;  there  then  came  from 
each  of  the  wounds  of  the  two  hands, 
then  from  each  of  those  in  the  two  feet, 
and  finally  from  the  wound  on  the  right 
side  of  this  apparition,  triple  rays  of  a 
burning  red,  and  terminating  in  the 
form  of^  arrows,  which  struck  upon  her 
hands,  her  feet,  and  her  right  side ;  the 
rays  of  the  side  were  largt*r,  diverged 
more  widely,  and  tcmiinat(Ml  in  the  head 
of  a  lance :  so  soon  as  she  had  been 
touched  by  them,  drops  of  blood  sprang 
fVom  the  places  of  the  wounds.  She 
remained  long  insensible,  and  when  re- 
stored to  herself,  she  knew  not  who  had 
put  down  her  extended  arms.  She  saw 
with  astonishment  the  blood  which  flfiwed 
from  her  hands,  and  felt  violent  pains 
in  the  feet  and  on  her  side.  The  voung 
daughter  of  her  hostess,  who  had  been 
concealed  in  the  room,  had  seen  her 
bleeding  hands,  and  told  what  she  had 
seen  to  her  mother,  who  came  in  great 
uneasiness  to  inquire  what  had  happened ; 
and  Anne  Catherine  requested  her  not  to 
mention  it.  She  felt  siter  the  stigma- 
tiiation,  that  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  her  body,  the  course  of  her  blood 
seemed  changed,  aad  it  now  flowed  with 
violence  towards  the  stigmata.  She 
said  herself,  *  It  is  inexpressible  !*  We 
owe  the  knowledge  of  tnese  events  to  a 
singular  incident.  On  the  I5tb  Dec. 
ISW,  she  had  a  vision,  in  which  she  saw, 
in  great  detail,  every  thin^  that  had 
happened  to  her  up  to  that  tune,  but  so 
presented  to  her,  that  she  thought  the 
visbn  represented  some  other  nun  to 
whom  the  same  things  had  happened 
as  to  herself,  and  who,  she  fancied,  Uved 
not  far  f^om  her.  She  narrated  all  these 
details  with  a  sentiment  of  strong  com* 
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passion,  humbling  herself  unconsciously 
before  herself,  it  was  extremely  touch- 
ing  to  hear  her  say,  *  I  ought  never 
more  Ut  complain  ;  1  have  seen  the  suf- 
leriiigs  of  that  poor  nun,  her  heart  is 
surrounded  by  a  crown  of  thorns,  but 
she  boars  it  tranquilly  and  with  smiles  ; 
it  is  a  shame  fur  me  to  complain',  for  she 
bears  a  heavier  burden  than  mine.' 
Tht'se  visi<ms,  which  she  afterwards  re- 
cognised as  representing  her  own  his- 
tory, were  several  times  re(>eated,  and 
it  was  from  them  that  the  details  of  her 
stigiiKitization  became  known,  for  she 
would  never  have  repeated  them  so  cir- 
cumstantially, having  from  humility  a 
great  disliko  to  speak  upon  the  subject; 
and  whi'ii  Xwr  spiritual  superiors  asked 
her  what  occasioned  these  wounds,  she 
only  ans\vt*red,  *  1  hope  they  come  from 
Goii.'  The  limits  we  have  laid  down 
for  ourscIv(.*s  will  not  allow  of  our  <lis- 
cussing  lutri?  the  question  of  stigmati- 
zation  in  g»»neral.  1'here  have  existed 
in  the  ('atholic  church,  since  St.  Francis 
of  Assisiinn,  a  considerable  number  of 
pious  ]K'rsunages,  who  have  attained  to 
this  degree  of  the  contemplative  l(»ve 
of  Jesus,  this  most  sublime  expression 
of  iih-ntification  with  his  sufferings, 
kni>wn  to  theologians  by  the  name  of 
vulnits  dirintUHj  playa  amoris  vira — 
tli(T<*  have  Ix^en  at  least  fifty  persons 
thus  favoured.  Veronica  Giuliani,  of 
tli«'  order  of  the  C'apuchiness,  who  died 
at  (Mtta  di  ('astello  in  1727,  was  the 
la>t  of  the  number  who  was  canonized 
(the2<»th  May.  1831).  Her  biograj)hy 
(published  at  Cologne  in  1810^  giv(>s 
such  an  account  of  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  stigniatize<l  persons,  as  agrees 
in  many  respects  with  what  we  know  of 
our  Anne  Catherine.  Those  best  known 
in  our  (lavs  have  been  the  Dominicans, 
Colondie  Seiianolt,  whodiedat  Bamberg 
in  I7h7  ;  Madeleine  Lorger,  who  died 
at  ll.idauiar  in  iHNi;  aii«T  Uosse  Serra, 
a  Capuciiiness,  at  Ozieri  in  Sardhiia, 
stii^niati/.ed  in  ]HI)|  ;  Josephine  llumi 
of  WoIIrau,  of  the  i*<»nvent  of  Wesen, 
near  the  lake  of  Wailenstadt  in  Swit- 
zerland, whi»  wa*<  living  in  181<5;  she 
beliHii^ed  to  this  class  of  persons,  but 
We  not  renitMober  whether  she  had  re- 
ceived the  >tiginata." 

Sueh,  reatler,  is  the  theology  of  the 
Church  of  Koine!  Such  is  the  wis- 
thjin  evhibitfil  by  the  |K)]iish  (lainaliels 
of  this  our  dav,  at  wh<>s«*  feet  Lord 
Shrew>l»urv  is  cunteiited  to  sit  <)own, 
and  froiii  i«huselip<»  Inuidreds  uf  thou- 
sands of  puur  deluded  Kumanists  take 
their  fait  1 1  a?>  from  the  dictates  of  in* 
spiratiuii !  .\11  this  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  au  ajfc  which  bosu»ts  of  it4 


enlightenxnenty  and  in  a  country  tha 
most  advanced  in  civilization ! 

Why  do  we  allude  to  this?  b  it 
for  the  purpose  of  heaping  ridicule  or 
opprobrium  upon  the  wretched  dupes, 
or  the  interested  impostors^  who  are 
thus  guilty  or  thus  deluded  ?  No  such 
thing.  They  have  our  unfeigned 
compassion.  But  we  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Protestant  public  empha- 
tically to  the  nan*ative  of  this  pitiablj 
credulous  nobleman  (endorse^  as  it 
must  be  presumed  to  be,  by  the  most 
distinguished  doctor  of  his  cliurchj  a 
divine  respected  for  his  attainments  as 
a  scholar,  and  admired  for  his  manners 
OS  a  gentleman),  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing ui)on  them  the  deep  debt  of  nra- 
titude  which  we  owe  to  Ahnigbty  God 
for  having  redeemed  us  from  bondage 
and  servitude  to  the  Church  of  Home. 
It  is  by  the  contrasted  darkness  and 
wickedness  of  such  exhibitions  of  im- 
posture and  of  fraud,  that  wo  are  best 
enabled  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the 
blessedness  of  that  Gospel  light,  for 
which,  under  a  graciously  overruling 
Providence,  we  are  indebted  ti  the 
fathers  of  the  Reformation.  Heroic 
Luther,  uiartVrs  uf  the  ruthless  Marr, 
ye  have  not  lived  or  died  in  vain!  Nor 
should  we  be  unmindful  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  llomishpeer,  whose crawlmg 
Kuperstition  has  thus  brought  the  wor- 
thies of  the  reformed  Christian  church 
freshly  to  our  remembrance.  But  for 
them,  we,  in  all  probability,  and  count* 
less  myriads  beside  us,  would  resemble 
the  noble  lord  in  that  ahjectness 
of  credulity  by  which  religion  is  in- 
sulted, and  reason  overthrown.  The 
juggleries  of  a  corrupt  and  intolerant 
priesthood  would  still  continue  to  out- 
rage the  common  sense  of  mankind^ 
and  wrest  from  them  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  would  make  them 
friHs ;  and  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death  would  still  continue  to  uver- 
spreod  the  world.  We  thank  Lord 
Shrewsbury  unfeigned ly  for  recalling 
us  to  u  lively  sense  of  all  tills ;  and  we 
trust  that  his  revolting  eulogies  upon 
tile  |>oor  diseased  women,  whose  sores 
and  whose  insanity  be  magnifies  as 
M|iecial  evidences  of  divine  ])ower,  will 
only  serve  tti  fill  us  with  a  deeper  gra- 
titude fur  that  ever-blessed  and  ado- 
rable (voftpel,  by  which  we  are  pre- 
served from  such  delusions. 

.And  let* us  never  forget,  that  it  is  to 
recall  lluit  BJ  *  *»     !*'''"»•*'    -Wnlr  ^rt* 
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vailed  before'the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion brought  life  and  immortality  a 
second  time  to  light,  all  those  efforts 
tend,  which  would  reinstate  the  Romish 
priesthood  in  any  of  that  power  which 
they  forfeited,  or  any  of  those  privi- 
leges which  they  have  abused.  Such 
is  the  tendency  of  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth.  Such  is  the  tendency  of  the 
present  much-abused  grant  for  what  is 
called  national  education.  Such  is  the 
tendency  of  every  measure  which  gives 
any  legislative  rccogn^ition  as  religious 
instructors  to  the  clergy  of  an  idola- 
trous supersti  tion.  Mark  us,  reader — 
we  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose 
that  mere  statesmen  or  politicians 
should  be  expected  to  act  upon  such 
subjects  upon  religious  convictions ; 
nor  are  we  so  absurd  as  to  advise  any 
defection  from  a  Conservative  ministry, 
because  they  may  not  all  at  once  jump 
into  our  views  upon  matters  respect- 
ing which  they  may  yet  require  to  be 
better  informed,  and  respecting  which 
also  difficulties  may  have  arisen  which 
would  render  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  act  upon  their  better  convic- 


tions. But  this  we  say-^whateveir 
be  their  duty,  our  duty  is  plun.  Let 
us  uniformly  act  ourselves  in  such  a 
way  as  that  our  professions  will  not  be 
belied  by  our  practice.  Let  us,  in  our 
respective  circles,  according  to  our 
several  abilities,  use  our  humble  dili- 
gence that  others  may  be  as  well  in- 
formed as  we  are  ourselves ;  and  thus, 
in  no  very  long  time,  a  progress  will 
be  made  in  the  improvement  of  public 
opinion,  by  which  our  rulers,  be  they 
who  they  may,  must  be  deeply  im- 
pressed ;  and  measures,  having  a  savour 
of  godliness,  and  by  which  the  interests 
of  religious  truth  would  be  carefully 
guarded,  may  proceed  fro^  men 
who  might,  in  themselves,  be  but  little 
solicitous  about  such  matters ;  but  who 
would  feel  that  they  were  constrained 
by  a  power  which  they  could  not  with- 
stand, and  that  they  were  only  giving 
a  constitutional  expression  to  a  public 
sentiment,  when  they  were  securing  to 
the  church  its  proper  pre-eminence, 
and  ceased  any  longer  to  pander  to 
the  cravings  of  a  d^ading  supersti- 
tion. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

We  lose  not  a  moment  in  apprising  our  readers  that  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Wiseman,  in  which  he  repudiates  the  statement  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  letter 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  to  whicn  we  have  already,  in  former  numbers,  repeatedly  directed 
'  their  attention.  We  receive  the  doctor's  declaration  as  a  clear  acquittance  of  any  im- 
putation which  may  be  implied  in  such  an  allegation ;  and  shall  only  say  that,  if  we 
were  deceived,  we  were  deceived  by  a  very  generally  accredited  rumour,  to  which 
the  ability  of  the  letter  in  question  gave  some  countenance — being  obviously  above 
the  level  of  the  intellectuals  of  the  noble  lord,  who  has  come  forward  as  a  voucher 
for  one  of  the  most  stupid  and  disgusting  impositions  by  which  human  reason  ever 
was  insulted,  or  Romish  credulitv  upon  the  Continent  ever  was  abused.  Of  this 
first  letter  to  Mr.  Phillipps,  contaming  the  description  of  *•  the  virgins  of  the  Tyrol,** 
Dr.  Wiseman  acknowleoees  that  he  took  charge  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
his  obvious  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  one,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
rumour  which  connected  him  with  the  other.  However,  we  fully  admit  Dr.  Wise- 
man has  satisfied  us,  that  for  that  letter  he  is  not  responsible.  There  is,  probably, 
a  division  of  labour  amongst  the  pious  fraternity  to  which  he  belone^s ;  ana  while  he 
undertakes  the  regulation  of  the  noble  lord's  religious  belief,  and  the  moulding  and 
fashioning  of  his  understandhie,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  such  productions  as  that  relating 
to  "  the  virgins  of  the  Tyrol,*  there  are  others  upon  whom  the  political  department 
devolves,  and  who  take  c^ood  care  that  his  views  as  a  politician  shall  be  in  exact 
keeping  with  his  principles  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome 

Dr.  Wiseman  intimates,  that  by  ascribing  to  him  the  authorship  of  Lord  Shrews- 
bury's pamphlet,  we  impliedly  charge  him  with  cowardice,  as  though  *'  he  sheltered 
himself  unaer  his  lordships  responsibility,  and  tried  to  give,  under  it,  currency  to 
opinions  which  he  was  afraid  to  avow."  This  is  not  so.  Not  cowardice  only,  but 
cunning  also,  might  have  dictated  the  course  which  we  supposed  the  learned  doctor 
to  have  pursued,  and  which  we  well  know  has  been  pursued  on  former  occasions  by 
Romish  divines,  who  never  on  that  account  incurred  the  reproach  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical superiors,  as  though  it  were  criminal  in  them  to  suffer  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  to  predominate  so  considerably  over  the  simplicity  of  the  dove. 

With  respect  to  the  stupid  and  revolting  exhibitions  which  Dr.  Wiseman  lent  his 
assistance  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  to  authenticate,  wa  have  already  spoken  above,  and 
we  shall  not  nermit  ourselves  to  say  more  at  present  than  that  they  furnish  the  most 
•damning  evioence  of  the  debasing  and' demoralising  influenc*  of  Ui#  Romish  super- 
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Mtition.  Hifl  lordship's  pamphlet  \%  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  0*i 
part  of  his  admirable  work  on  "  The  ApostacT»  u  prwiicted  by  St  Panl,"  Ibr  thft 
purpose  of  showing  that  even  at  the  preicat  day  the  Church  of  Rome  prcC«ndi  to 
**  Ivinp^  wonders,"  which  wore  to  be  among  the  characteristics  of  theapoBtaey,  aa 
i\t:srr\\Hi\  by  th«  apostle: — 

*'  A  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  Ambrose  Fhillipps,  esq.,  reoently  pab» 
lihhfd,  d«.«cribos  a  miracle  of  the  kind  with  which  Romani>>m  now  satisfies  inch  to- 
tarici  as  wish  to  sec  with  their  own  eves  the  signs  for  which  they  are  to  g^To  her 
rri'dit.  The  l(>tt(T  contains  an  account  of  two  females,  the  Estatica  and  the  Addo- 
lorata,  w!ic»  are  supposed  to  be  favoured  with  ecstacies  and  visions,  and  who  are 
said  to  havo  ntceivcd  the  stigmata,  or  marks  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  our  Lord. 
{}\\  one  of  thi'!«<?  favoured  females  the  noble  lord  writes  : — 

**  *  Sho  has  been  known  to  remain  thirty-six  hours  together  in  the  state  and  po- 
sition in  wliich  wo  first  saw  her,  and  on  Sunday  it  generalljr  happens  that  the  Is 
raised  ott'her  knees,  resting  only  on  the  tops  of  her  feet,  as  if  enjoying  a  nearer 
prospect  of  heaven,  and  participating  in  the  glorious  mystery  of  that  anspiciova 
day.  Vet,  with  all  this,  it  requires  no  effort,  no  noise,  hardly  any  ostensible  acency 
to  break  the  spell ;'  (break  itm  fpcll .'  how  unconsciously  tne  noble  lord  is  led  to 
the  proper  ^^n^<•riptu^al  expression) — *  a  gentle  touch  or  whisper  from  her  confes* 
sor,  or  any  e(>clesiastic  with  whom  she  is  acquainted,  is  sufncient  to  ditsolce  tke 
fhnrm  cf»ni|»letely,  and  at  <mce.' — p.  8. 

**  Tlio  power  thus  exercised  bv  the  confessor  is  *the  result  of  a  vow  of  obe* 
dit'iiee,  taken  upon  entering  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis* — p.  8. 

'*  Tlie  IhcIv  having  takt^n  this  vow,  manifests  her  sense  of  its  obligation  In  the 
mo«<t  rapt  ec.^'tacy.  The  gleanings  of  the  noble  lord  A'om  the  Rstatira's  discourses 
are  not  of  a  verv  interesting  character.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen.  The 
lady  \\ii>  bei>n  exbihited  in  various  postures,  described  as  not  at  all  unlike  what  may 
be  seen  in  cases  of  catalepsy,  or  in  those  instances  in  which  magnetizers  display 
their  pow«T  over  professional  somnanibules :  the   narrative  then  proceeds  : — 

"  *  After  again  cont(>mplating  her  for  a  few  mom(>nts  in  this  new  position,  her 
confe.s.s<»r  propoM'd  to  us  that  he  should  awaken  her  entirely  from  her  trance.  We 
had  no  snoner  assented  than  h(>  addressed  her  in  a  mild,  g«>ntle  tone,  as  did  the  as- 
sistant priest  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  which  was  placed  with  its  head  against 
the  centric  of  one  sidw  of  tin*  room,  we  standing  close  at  htT  feet — when,  in  an  in- 
stant, th(>  most  perfect  animation  was  restored  to  her.  She  hi  fall  her  hands  and 
opened  her  eyes,  while  her  countenance  beamed  with  a  most  heavenly,  benignant 
smile,  full  of  gratitude  and  joy,  looking  first  to  one  side,  then  to  another,  as  if  It 
wi'H?  the  nnexp(>cted  meethig  of  friends  whtun  she  had  not  seen  for  years.'  This  la 
rather  «>\traordinary,  as  an  evidenct.^  of  the  nature  of  that  ecstaey  from  which  the 
lady  has  been  delivenHl.  From  *  a  nearer  prospiHl  of  h(>aven'  she  is  suddenly  torn 
away  t<»  the  sad  and  sinful  mortalities  of  this  lower  world,  and  her  (Hiuntenance 
witnesses,  not  resignation,  but  gratitude  and  joy— just  what  it  might  l>e  expected 
to  witness  were  her  ecstaey  a  possession,  and  h<>r  deliverance  from  it  a  release  from 
agony  and  temptation.  Tl»e  noble  lord  proeeiMls : — *  She  then  tcKik  the  hand  of  her 
confessor,  and  kissed  it  with  the  mr)st  unatfected  d<>votion,  and  turning  withciiual 
kindness  to  the  assistant,  paid  him  the  same  mark  of  atl'ectionate  n*spect.  Her 
cfin^cionsiM'ss  of  our  pn?sence  was  merely  signitied  by  an  iK'casional  glance  of  tho 
i»\eM,  which  otherwise  were  kept  modestly  cast  down  upon  her  hands.  These  she 
was  (Mintiniially  eo\fring  with  the  ruffle  «»f  her  sleeves,  whi<'h  were  wide  and  ample 
fiir  the  express  purpose  of  hidin;;  the  stigmata  with  which  they  were  markt^l.  Both 
the  confessor  and  aNsistant  said  a  few  words  to  her  at  short  intiTVals,  which  ap- 
peared ti>  ;^ive  her  great  pleasure,  and  to  which  shi'ever  assented  by  an  inclination  of 
the  liea<l,  with  that  ssim>  placid,  luMiignant,  and  heaveiilv  Muile,  which  had 
stanqM'd  the  nitmieiit  f»f  her  awakening  with  an  inexp^e^yib^e  charm.  Amongst 
otlier  thiti'^H,  the  assistant  .said  to  her.  **  Maria,  this  is  an  easy  life  ;"  to  which  she 
n|ilitil,  "\cs."  uiih  her  usual  Kwretness.  This  was  said  in  Italian,  which  wp 
uinliT-rood,  %\hile  the  rest  was  spoken  in  (lernian,  which  we  understoo<i  not.  We 
all  a;jre«Ml  it  was  the  sweetest  scene  wi'  ever  bf*held.' 

"  III  a  similar  Mrain  the  noble  lord  writes  of  the  Addolorata,  who  appears  to 
add  nh-tiiM-riri'  to  her  other  pt-cultarities.  After  delighting  himself  with  tne  recital 
i>r  atlliitiori'..  \%hich  he  atliriuH  1u  be  unracles,  he  gi\e.H  hi^  opinion  of  the  two 
fi>iii:il«<«  vo  t^n-atlv  favoured:  — 

"  '  Without  any  doubt,  in  the  eye  of  a  Christian  they  are  the  two  most  interesting 
ol.j.-i'ts  iiow  in  exisleiiri*.' 

"  *A  pioui  fraud  so  ably  ronducte<l  wnuhl  be  a  greater  miracle  than  those  which 
we  «ee  before  Us.  If  they  who  have  not  seen  them  should  presume  to  adrance 
s(Kh  a  supposition,  in  tbs  face  of  the  Cestinony  of  all  who  have,  let  them  explain 
fo  us  by  what  cxquUite  jugglery,  or  for  what  object  so  pe*^*-^  ^  «*«»^  •*   ^^w- piinn 
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could  haro  been  earned  on  with  such  unremitting  ftucoeta,  for  so  many  years, 
under  sucli  trying  circumstances  ?' 

**  The  nobla  lord  is  avidantly  sinetre.  Tha  naivet€  of  his  demands  upon  the 
incredulous  shows  him  to  belong  to  the  class  for  which  miracles  are  manufactured 
without  difficulty.  *  Let  them  explain  by  what  ex  quiiiite  jugglery — *'  The  jugglery 
has  been,  unhappily,  too  well  explained  and  exposed.  It  seems  a  rery  vulcrar 
repetition  of  frauds',  which,  one  would  think,  would  never  have  been  haaarded 
again.  Lord  Shrewsbury  seems  not  to  have  linown,  or  to  have  forgotten  the  nar« 
ratives  of  impostures  far  more  complicated  and  daring  than  have  even  been  at* 
tempted  of  late  days,  and  of  endurances  which  far  exceed  those  of  the  Estatica 
and  the  Addolorata.  lie  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  nuns,  for  the  glory  of  their 
convents,  have  actually  consented  to  be  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  that  tne  asrony  of 
crucifixion  alone,  overcame  the  purpose  of  deception.  Poor  victims  of  sacrilegioui 
IVaud,  betraying  their  imposture  on  the  cross,  and  ending  their  days  in  a  mad- 
house I  *  Let  them  explain — '  They  need  not.  Ecclesiastical  historv  has  already 
explained.  They  need  not: — every  ^ay's  experience  teaches,  that  exhibitions,  far 
more  striking  than  those  which  Lord  Shrewsoury  has  described,  are  to  be  witness- 
ed  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  are  not  pretended  to  be  miracles. 

**  But  there  is  another  thing  which  Lord  Shrewsbury  requires  to  have  explalatd, 
namely — *  For  what  object'  this  deception  is  carried  on?  He  asks  this  awMiitfon, 
although,  in  a  note  appended  to  thejpassage,  he  suggests  the  object  wkM  might 
naturally  have  been  anticipated.  *  Qorrea,'  he  says,  *  thus  concludea  fell  account 
of  Maria  Mi'irl  (the  Estatica).  Such  is  the  history  of  Maria  Mori,  wlo  has,  in  our 
davs,  been  chosen  to  feed  the  holy  lamp  which  bumeth  in  the  sMlctoary,  that  its 
light  may  never  be  quenched,  and  ikai  tkt  chain  of  eoitUnct  mIicA  Mnnds  through 
mg0»  ptutt  map  rtwmin  unbreken.*  Here  is  the  object  which  ffce  noble  lord  requires. 
Miracles  are  necessities  of  Romanism  ;  they  must  be  guC  up  from  Ume  to  time ; 
they  are  among  her  substitutes  for  the  forsaken  Scriptures. 

**  The  miracles  of  the  Estatica  and  the  Addolorata,  are  wrought  in  attestation  of 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  images  and  transubstMtiation.  'xeel'  eadaams  the 
noble  lord,  '  it  is  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  large  crucifix  which  is  suspended 
over  the  head  of  Maria  Mori,  that  the  spirit  of  ecstacy  is  inspired  into  her,  and 
that  she  becomes  inspired  with  those  supefHUural  meditations  upon  the  mystery  of 
<mr  redemption,  represented  by  that  y^^  Image  of  a  crucified  Ood.'  Those  'super- 
natural meditations' — what  are  they  7— Lord  Shrewsbury  has  not  said.  *  Maria, 
this  is  an  easy  life ;  to  which  she  remied,  **  yes,"  with  her  usual  sweetness.*  This 
is  the  noble  lord's  recollection  of  '  tne  sweetest  scene  he  ever  witnessed.'  Is  this 
bis  reoort  of  the  supernatural  meditations  inspired  by  the  shadow  of  a  crucifix  ? 
And  the  miracles  to  which  tke  devoted  Roman  Catholic  peer  so  frequently  appeala 
*— what  are  they  ?  The  eettacies,  the  stigmas,  (not,  the  blind  reoeive  their  sight, 
the  dead  are  rsised  up,  Ike.)  are  the  onl?  miracles  which  modem  Romanism  eaacta 
from  *  the  two  most  iflteresttnff  objects  In  existence.' 

**  These  miraciei  or  signs  will  probably  bring  to  the  reader's  mind  a  remem- 
brance of  those  of  St.  Francia,  of  which  they  seem  to  be  a  repetition.  A  curious 
reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  extravagant  praises  of  this  wonder-working 
saint  :_ 

**  *In  proportion  as  the  Franciscans  relaxed  from  the  strictness  of  the  f^upposed 
evangelical  mode  of  life  which  their  founder  had  established,  it  seemed  as  if  they 
hoped  to  appease  the  saint  bv  the  increased  extravagance  of  their  praises,  and  the 
impious  cumparisonfl  they  instituted  between  him  and  (Christ.'  As  an  instance, 
Gieseler  ailducos  the  Lib<T  Conformitatum,  *  showing  forty  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween St.  FranciH  and  Christ.*  One  of  these  conformities  is  not  very  easfty  intel- 
ligible. *  Jesus  is  seen  cast  away  (ahjtctun)^  Francis  is  separated  (teparatwrj.* 
It  would  be,  perhaps,  not  very  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by 
this  agreement,  were  it  not  that  it  is  explained  bv  its  authar — *  e.  g.  the  apoKtIes 
left  the  ship  and  other  things,  but  retained  the  clothes  en  their  backs.  Francis 
cast  away  every  fag  upon  his  person  (ted  et  paimot  et  femoralia  rejtcit)  and 
offered  himself  naked  in  body  and  mind.  Ice.  '*  mrndum  corpore  et  mente  u  offtremM 
brachitM  cmcifixi,  qoudde  nwllo  alio  utncto  mmmdum  alrrenumciante  alicMbiiegiiur,'  Ice. 
Lib.  Conf.  i.— 1,  quoted  in  Text-Book  of  Ec.  Hist,  by  J.  C.  J.  Gieseler,  vol.  iiL 
Od  A  thing  (the  writer  adds)  which  is  not  elsewhere  read  of  any  saint  re- 
nouncing the  world.'  A  notice  of  his  recompense  follows.  '  Thus  one  of  the 
order  saw,  in  a  vision,  the  courts  of  heaven,  and  therein  numerous  seats ;  one 
higher,  and  shininfc  far  more  gloriously  than  others,  adorned  with  every  precious 
stcne.  Admiring  iu  lieauty,  he  began  to  think  whose  it  might  be ;  and  inunediatelv 
he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him,  this  was  the  seat  of  Lucifer,  and  hi  his  pUce  tball 
ait  the  humble  Francis.' "— n/6i</. 
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"  TO   THE   EDITOE  OF   THE   DUBLIN   UNIVERSITY   MAGAZINE. 

"  St.  Mary*8  College,  Birmingham,  Dec.  10,  1841. 

"  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  article  in  the  November  number  of 
The  Ihiblin  University  Magazine^  headed,  '  Lords  Shrewsbury  and  Alvanley  on 
Ireland,'  into  which  my  name  is  repeatedly  introduced.  Thus,  page  635,  speakinc^ 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  pamphlet  tne  writer  says :  *  Dr.  Wiseman  is  its  reputed 
author.'  Ac^ain,  pa^e  638,  *  There  is  a  sort  of  contradiction  between  the  state- 
ments contamed  in  the  productions  of  Dr.  Wiseman  and  that  of  the  noble  lord  * 
(Alvanley).  So  likewise,  '  In  the  pamphlet  to  which  Lord  Shrewsburv  has  lent 
his  name.*  In  these  passages  there  is  a  twofold  imputation — ^to  the  excellent  Lord 
Shrewsbury  of  incapacity  of  writing  that  to  which  he  affixes  his  name  ;  to  myself 
of  cowardice,  as  though  I  sheltered  myself  under  his  responsibility,  and  tried  to 
give,  under  it,  currency  to  opinions  which  I  am  afraid  to  avow. 

*'  More,  however,  for  his  sake  than  for  my  own,  I  feel  called  on  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  to  which  I  request  you  to  give  a  place  in  your  next  number. 

"1.  Though  I  was  for  some  days  with  Lord  Shrewsbury,  in  Belgium,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  though  his  lordship  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  the 
publication  of  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Phillipps,  containing  the  description  of  '  the 
virgins  of  the  T^rol,'  which  I  did,  he  did  not  give  me  the  slightest  intimation  of 
any  idea  of  writmg  a  second  or  any  political  letter  at  all,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  then  entertained  any  such  idea. 

"  2.  I  never  heard  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  till  it  was  in  England,  and  in  the 
printer's  hands. 

**  3.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  line  of  it,  either  while  in  manuscript  or  in  the 

{>roofs,  or  in  fact  at  all,  until  I  procured  a  copy  of  it  in  Birmingham,  already  pub- 
islied,  and  in  every  body's  hanas. 

"  The  supposition  that  the  pamphlet  in  question  was  not  the  sole  production  of 
Lord  Shrewsbury  betrays  complete  ignorance,  first  of  his  lordship's  upright  and 
honourable  character,  which  would  make  him  disdain  to  '  lend  his  name  *  to  what 
was  not  his  own ;  and  secondly,  of  his  abilities  and  acquirements,  which  those  who 
have  had  opportunity  of  intimately  knowing  him  acknowledge  to  be  very  con- 
siderable. 

"  As  to  myself,  if,  as  your  writer  truly  observes,  I  am  but  a  poor  theologian,  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  am  a  far  poorer  politician,  and  pretend  to  no  knowledge  of 
the  com  Question,  or  many  other  topics  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  letter.  And  while 
I  can  bolaly  assert,  that  I  have  never  written  or  said  any  thing  which  could  jgive 
the  slightest  grounds  for  attributing  to  me  the  opinions  expressed  in  that  pamphlet, 
allow  me  to  assure  you,  that  on  whatever  subject  I  may  ever  feel  mysdf  called  upon 
to  speak  my  sentiments,  I  will  not  shrink  from  avowing  them,  and  appearing  berore 
the  public,  as  I  have  always  done,  in  my  own  name  and  on  my  own  responsibility. 

■  *'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  N.  Wiseman." 
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THB    CORN    LAWB. 


HoTH  houses  of  parliament  are  |)1e<l}red 
to  take  into  earljr  conHideration  the 
I'flfects  of  the  present  system  of  corn 
l.HW<t,  ami  the  iraproveinents  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  VVt*  have  briefly 
.^tntetl  our  opinions  on  the  matter 
ab  »ut  three  years  ago  (N«».  75,  for 
March,  18,39),  and  we  have  not  seen 
any  reason  to  change  them  since  on 
any  material  }K)int ;  still,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  inoalculable  importance, 
and  as  it  will  in  future  engross  so 
much  of  the  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  political  world,  our  readers 
will  probably  not  take  it  amiss  that 
even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what 
they  may  have  read  before,  we  should 
now  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of 
the  views  taken  of  the  subject  by  the 
leading  parties  of  the  state.  The  three 
great  parties  we  may  denominate  the 
Conservatives,  the  ftadicals,  and  the 
Wliigs,  an<l  the  three  opinions  held  by 
them  are  in  favour  respectively  of  the 
sli<ling  scale — no  duty — and  a  fixed 
duty.  Of  course,  in  each  party  a  few 
may  be  found  to  hold  the  opinions  on 
this  subject  which  are  es])oused  by  the 
party  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and 
a  few  hold  opinions  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  still  with  very  few  exceptions 
we  may  say  that  the  (Conservatives  ad- 
rocate  the  sliding  scale,  the  Whigs 
(within  the  last  year)  have  adopted 
the  fixed  duty,  and  the  Ua<licals  have 
long  called  for  the  total  abolition  of 
all  com  Uws.  Both  the  latter  partiei 
unite  in  their  attack  on  the  present 
•ystem,  or  the  sliding  scale,  and  ap}>ear 
to  have  formed  a  temporary  alliance 
for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  fixed 
dot?  in  Its  place.  The  present  system 
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was  introduceil  by  the  statute  0  Geo. 
I V.  cap.  no,  which  is  the  corn  law  now 
in  force.  By  it  the  duty  depends  uptm 
the  price,  but  is  not  like  that  on  many 
other  articles  proportional  to  the  price, 
but  is  the  very  reverse,  the  hi;rher  the 
price  is,  the  less  the  duty.  The  sche- 
dule of  the  act  gives  the  following 
rates  of  duty  for  wheat,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley, viz.  wheat,  according  to  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  made  up  and  nub- 
lisiied  in  manner  required  by  law. 
Videlicet,  whenever  such  price  shall  be 
62s.  and  under  OSs.  the  quarter,  the 
duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter,  £]  48. 
8d. ;  when  such  price  shall  Ik?  (>3s. 
and  under  G4s.,  the  duty  shall  be  X*l 
ds.  8d. 


Price,  from  64s.  to  65m. 
65«.  to  Cdi. 


doty,  1  2 

duty,  1  I 

duly,  1  0 

duty,  0  18 

duty.  0  16 

dutv,  0  13 


d, 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
0 
8 


66s.  to  67s. 

678.  to  eSi. 

6Hrt.  to  69s. 

69s.  to  70s. 

70s.  to  71s.     dutv,  0  10 

71s.  to  72s.     duty,  0    6 

72h.  to  73s.     duty.  0    2 

73s.  &  upws.  duty,  0     I 

6ls.  to62.*.     dutv.  I     5 

And  in  respect  of  each  integral  shilling, 
or  nart  of  an  intejpral  shilling,  by  which 
such  price  shall  be  under  61s.,  such  duty 
shall  be  increased  by  one  shilling. 

For  barley,  the  same  schedule  lays 
down  the  following  scale  of  duties  : — 
Whenever  the  average  price  of  barley, 
made  up  and  published  in  manner  re- 
quire<i  by  law  shall  be  33s.,  and  under 
34s.  the  quarter,  the  duty  shall  be  for 
every  quarter,  1 2s.  4d.  ;  and  in  respect 
of  every  integral  shilling  by  which  such 


I&) 


7%«  Com  Law. 


price  ahall  be  above  83*.,  moh  dnW 
thai  I  be  decreased  bj  U.  Od.  until  ancn 
price  shall  be  41s.,  and  whenever  lucb 
price  shall  be  at  or  above  41a.,  the 
dutj  shall  be  for  everj  quarter  It.  ; 
anil  whenever  nich  price  ihkll  be  nader 
33s.  and  not  under  32s.,  the  duty  ahall 
be  13s.  lOd.  the  qnartw;  and  id  re- 
spect of  each  intesral  shilling  or  part 
of  each  integral  ihdling,  by  wMch  such 
price  ahall  be  under  32s.,  aach  duty 
shall  be  increased  bj  Is.  Od;  and  for 
oats  the  following  scale:  when  the 
average  price  of  oata,  made  up  and 
publi^ed  in  manner  required  b;  law, 
■hall  be  25a.  and  under  36a.  the  quv- 
ter,  the  duty  shall  be  for  everj  quarter 
9s.  3(1. ;  and  in  respect  of  everj  inte- 
fp-al  shilling'  hy  which  such  price  ahall 
be  above  25s.,  aach  dn^  shall  be  de- 
creased by  la.  Od.  until  aucb  prices 
shall  beSl*. ;  and  whenever  auch  price 
shall  be  at  or  above  31s.,  the  duty 
shall  be  Is.  the  quarter,  and  in  reqieot 
of  each  integral  shilling,  or  anv  part 
of  each  integral  shilling  bj  wlucn  such 
price  shall  b«  under  94s.  the  dntj  shall 
be  increased  bjr  la.  6d. 

The  above  is  the  sliding  scale  ao- 
cording  to  which  the  dut;  u  leried  on 
all  European  com  itaported  into  Eng- 
land, hut  there  is  a  difibrent  rale  of 
dnt<r  for  all  com  the  produce  of,  and 
imported  from,  anj  British  poaseaaioo 
in  North  America,  or  elaewhere  oat 
of  Europe :  viz.  for  every  quarter  of 
wheat  5a.,  until  the  price  of  British 
wheat  made  up  and  pobliabed  in  manner 
required  bj  law,  shall  be  S7a.  the  quar- 
ter, and  when  such  price  shall  be  at  or 
above  eTs.,  the  dutj  shall  be  sixpence 

Cr  quarter.  The  duty  on  barley  shall 
2s.  Gd.  until  the  price  ia  Ua.  per 
quartcr,  and  when  the  price  shall  be 
at  or  above  34a.  the  duty  dtall  be  ais- 
penif  per  quarter.  The  duty  on  • 
quarter  at  oala  shall  be  2a.  until  the 
price  shall  be  'J5s.  and  thenceforward 
the  dutv  hliall  be  sixpence  per  quarter. 
The  law,  in  the  (Hh  Geo.  Iv.  cap.  60, 
dirn-ls  thi.t  the  price  of  com  ahall  be 
made  up  ami  published  in  the  follow- 


ing manner  i_Aii  >  BtrleaTiiJ 

rotor  of  Com  Set  is  appointe- 

eachof  aoertsnn  rnfihecbii 

dtiesaodlownaiDEi        d.  These  ai 
in  Dumber  one  hmidrt^d  oiid  fifly,  and  I 
are  acme  of  them  inland  and  some  se 
pert  towna.     No  town  of  ui;  com 
qnenoe  ia  omitted.    Every  corn  dealer^   ] 
and  person  engaged  in  trades  requiring  j 
oonnderable    oonaumplion    of     com,    I 
such  as  millers,  brewers,  proprietor* 
of  stage-coachea,  &c.  is  obliged  on  the 
flrat  market  day  is  every  week  t< 
a  return  of  all  the  Dri(i<ih  corn,  honA 
fide  purchaaed  b*  him  daring  tie  pro- 
ceding  week,  wiu   the  price  at  whicli 
he  booght  each  parcel,  the  uarne   of 
the  seller,  and  the  niaiiiicr  in  which  it 
wai  weighed  and  lit'llvcrerl,  and  othor 
particulius  nAntioriF'i!  in  the  act.  The    ' 
aoconnta  thus iri)tliiK'il  arc tionsmitted 
to    London,   to  an  officer  called   the 
comptroller  of  earn  returtis,  who   on 
everv  Thuradaj  tukes  an    account   of 
all  the  com  retnniL>d  to  him  a«  sold  In 
the  preceding  waeh.  iuid  of  thr  total 
price  at  which  it  wiui  sold,  and  dividing 
the  latter  by  the  l'urni<.-r  he  obtMna 
the  average  prioe  for  tlic  week.     The 
average  oi  the  avoru^-c^  thus  Dbuuned 
fbraiz  weeks,  istlii.'  nriii'ebv  ivhich  the 
dn^  ta  regulated,     kurv  Thursday  m 
certifioate  of  thia  avcr.i^e  vs.  aent    to 
the  collector  of  coslouis  of  ever*  port, 
*nd  the  duty  is  oolteclod  at.'corcling  to 
the  oerUflcatalaat  rti-tivrd.* 

It  is  obvious  tfa:i(  i)it>  first  and  im- 
mediate tendency  i.f  iL.'  slidint:  -r.ilr  is 
to  diminiah  the  FaTiaiimi-  w  liiuh  riii^ht 
otberwiM  take  pkee  in  tb*  frioa  W 
com.  WhMi  oom  riaea  ia  pcke  fti 
England,  it  will  of  eonrse  h*n  »  Iw 
detwy  to  rise  in  the  oontn 
kata,  from  which  EnolaBd 
p«4  of  her  anpply.  lliat  wfeM  «■*- 
beta  abeady  imputed,  and  TMMfaiih 
bond,  the  duty  not  yet  being  B^wn 
certainly  riae  in  pno*  wUhtfieriwfe 
the  market  to  which  It  it  daMML 
But  at  tbeaun*  tiBMtbedB^&Dii 
and  the  aetlii^  price  to  tbe  eooMiBW 
betng  ocMBpoaed  pnrtly  af  the  dtff  nd 


*  We  ilo  not  tlilnk  It  necessary  to  detail  the  rnlatkw  mU»  t»  pi 
lea!  returns,  soch  as.  that  a  merownt  mahiDg  *  nb*  retKn  smct  be  p« 
a  misdemi'anonr,  and  (he  oomptrolleT  of  cnra  retorM  ■•*,  wUi  the  et 
privy  ciiuneil,  omit  t        " 
may  not  be  atnlss  U 
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partly  of  the  price  In  bond,  will  be  lets 
than  if  the  duty  had  not  fidlen.  The 
price  depends  chieflj  on  the  quantity 
of  corn  in  the  country  ;  when  prices 
are  low  and  corn  abundant,  we  do  not 
want  any  importation  of  foroi^  com, 
and  the  high  duty  co-operates  with  the 
low  prices  to  take  away  all  inducement 
from  the  corn  merchant  to  import' 
from  the  Continent  that  com  which 
the  country  does  not  want.  The  duty 
is  even  more  influential  than  the  low 
price,  since  the  latter  might  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  corresi>ondinK  depression 
in  the  price  of  foreign  g^am.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  hi^h  prices  indicate 
a  diminished  produce,  and  the  want  of 
a  further  supply  from  abroad,  the 
duty  is  reduced  to  the  trifling  sum  of 
one  shilling,  and  the  high  prices  and 
low  duty  co-operate  to  urge  the  com 
merchant,  by  the  prospect  of  certain 
gain,  to  im{K)rt  that  com  of  which  the 
country  stands  in  need,  The  diflTerence, 
then,  between  the  price  here  and  the 
price  on  the  Continent  will  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  transit ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  difference  in  the  price  between 
an  importing  and  an  exporting  country 
cannot  be  less  than  that. 

Thus,  the  intentions,  and  the  appa- 
rently obvious  result,  of  the  sliding 
scale,  are  to  protect  the  farmer  from 
foreign  competition  when  there  is  an 
abundant  harvest  and  moderate  prices, 
and  to  ensure  the  consumer  an  ade- 
quate supply  when  there  is  a  deficient 
hanrest  and  consequent  high  prices. 
Accordingly,  since  the  passing  of  the 
9  Geo.  IV.  there  has  been  less  fluc- 
tuation in  the  price  of  corn  th.in  has 
ever  been  exjterienced  before,  although 


the  system  haa  been  tried  by  a  tucoea- 
•ion  of  good  and  abundant  hanrests  at 
one  period,  and  by  a  similar  succesaion 
of  deficient  haryesta  at  a  subsequent 
period.  We  haye  no  doubt  that  this 
will  be  satisfactorily  proved  when  in- 
quiries shall  be  made  as  to  the  prices 
in  other  countries  in  different  years, 
and  that  the  returns  thus  obtained  will 
show  that  the  variations  of  price  in  thb 
country,  great  as  they  have  been,  have 
still  been  much  less  than  those  which 
other  countries  have  experienced.* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  hare 
reason  to  believe  that  neither  f^ree 
trade  nor  the  proposed  system  of  a 
fixed  duty  would  be  as  effectual  M  the 
present  system  in  attaining  what  ouffht 
to  be  the  great  ol^ect  of  all  legislation 
on  the  subject.  The  object  of  the 
framers  of  the  9  Geo.  IV.  has  clearly 
been,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  pnoe$ 
iteady,  and  to  secure  an  abundant  iup^ 
ply ;  in  the  second  place,  to  afford  the 
farmer  the  protectwn  to  which  he  is 
fairly  entitled;  and,  lastly,  idthough 
perhaps  the  most  important  object  of 
all,  to  prevent  the  country  from  being 
too  much  dependant  on  foreign  nations 
for  its  necessary  supply  offootU 

It  has  not  been  denied  that  the  com 
laws  have  been  successful  in  attaining 
this  latter  object,  and  that  the  supply 
of  British  corn  is,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
so  abundant  as  to  make  the  import 
from  other  countries  a  matter  rather 
of  convenience  than  necessity.  But 
many  writers  utterly  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  this  point ;  and  some  of  the 
writers  in  favour  of  a  free  trade  in  com 
even  maintain  that  this  is  one  of  the 
pi-micious  effects  of  the  corn  laws,  and 


the  adoption  of  the  present  corn  laws,  the  price  has  varied  Ie«.H  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Euntpe,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sweilen.  I  6nd  that 
from  1815  to  18^)8  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  varie<1  UOper  c<*nt. ;  in  Prussia, 
212  percent.;  Saxonv,  2G2;  Westphalia,  54.3;  Rhine,  .312;  $we<len,  116;  Bour- 
ikaux.'iOO;  Hamburg,  321  ;  Dantiic,  235;  Petersburg,  Ia")  ;  Trieste,  176."  On 
the  above  statement  we  would  make  three  remarks.  FirKt,  that  it'  the  prices  since 
the  present  corn  law  wan  passed  had  been  alone  ct>nsidered,  the  result  wimld  have 
be<n  still  more  favoarable,  as  the  variation  is  made  to  appear  so  high  as  UO  by 
comparing  the  highest  price  under  the  old  law  with  the  lowest  under  tne  new  one. 
Secondly,  that  England  Ix^ing  the  richest  country,  an  equal  variation  in  the  supply 
will  produce  the  greatest  variation  in  the  price.  With  cH]ual  wisdom,  therefore, 
in  legislatitm,  the  price  would  vary  le^s  on  the  Continent  than  in  F2n(;land.  Thirdly, 
that  the  alleged  frauds  in  taking  the  averages  being  committed  only  when  priivs  are 
high,  tend  to  increa>e  the  apparent  fluctuations  of  prices — since  in  the  returns 
tlMj  inerease  the  highest  averages,  and  have  no  efTect  upon  the  low  ones. 
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th&t  it  would  be  better  ftirtUfCOvntrjr 
and  the  world  at  larg«  that  tbs  king- 
dom should  be  QtterlT  dependant  upon 
foreign  i-ountriei  for  its  neoesnrj  inp- 
pl;.     We  shall  oonuder  the  M^ument 

With  rei^rd  to  the  second  object} 
or  the  protectiim  of  the  fsriner,  the 
opponents  of  the  com  laws  at  onoe 
denj  that  the  object  is  attdned ;  and 
assert  that  it  b  one  (ot  which  the  Jwis- 
lature  ot^t  to  have  no  Kffard.  l^ej 
attribute  the  defeat  of  the  proposed 
tneaaurt?  to  the  Interested  opposition  of 
the  agricultural  party,  at  the  same  time 
that  the;  contend  that  the  partj  stood 
in  the  lingular  position  of  a  large  bodj 
of  highlj  educated  men  ntter^  igno- 
rant of  their  true  intereata.  In  gene- 
ral, tho  children  of  this  world  are  suf- 
ficiently wise  in  their  generation.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a 
majority  of  iho  opponents  of  our  pre- 
seot  corn  laws  are  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  possessors  of  land. 
They  seldom  allude  to  what  they  term 
the  landocracy  except  in  langnnge 
which  diipsYS  the  bitterness  of  their 
feelings,  and  would  evidently  be  gi-ati- 
fled  by  their  ruin  or  degradation. 
For  such  we  do  not  write ;  we  od^lrcss 
ourselves  to  those  only  who  are  not 
influenced  by  envy,  hatred,  or  malice 
towards  any  class,  but  who  desire  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  erery  class, 
as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  general 
good  of  the  community. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  the  effbct  of  the 
corn  laws  in  keeping  pricu  steady,  and 
in  securing  a  sufficient  supply,  that  the 
principal  controversy  arises.  We  con- 
tend  that  to  let  in  com  on  motterate 
terms,  when  it  is  wanted,  and  to  keep 
it  out  b^  hiuh  duties  when  It  is  !•"* 
wanted,  is  the  best  mode  of  keep 


Ivtin  com  at  all  timet,  ftee  of  doty,  or 
at  a  fixeil  duty — which,  tor  the  pnr- 
poM's  of  thi.i  argument,  u  the  sain^~ 
must  be  the  best  mode  of  insuring . 


whiM  are  hartied  oS  %< 


thing ;  and  not  merely  all  the  foreJ:^ 
oom  that  nay  happen  to  be  wareboniwd 

to  EnfclaDd  aud 
entered  for  ooDsumplion  at  tbe  low  duly, 
wbethw  theoooohion  requires  it  or  nul. 
It  is  hardly  poseibk-  to  exaggtrati;  the 
pemldoni  oonsccjuunees  of  suob  pro- 
ceeding!. Snrtiv  it  i>  uantieesxary  to 
say  that  it  i*  of*  y'naX  importanMj  that 
the  tnpply  of  corn  should  bo  dJAtribntcid 

aities  (^Uiepeo|>l<  ^  y,\,'iA,  it  would  b*. 
were  there  eithi  t  im  itntv,  "T-  uni- thai 
was  fixed  and  iii>.ii-i.il>ir.  Hnt  nillt  » 
Bnotnatlng  soal>',  <-\v\:\  luilirl  i>i'  eiim 
that  can  be  procured  is  thrown  ■fCMti* 

nurket,  wbenthe  dntybr * 

moment  to  be  low  or  noa 

cause  such  com  Is  really  reqnfred,  IM 

because  were  It  kept  bade  even  Ibr  tfa* 

shortest  period,  it  might  ba  h ^* 

to  enter  It,  except  at  ■ 
high  dnty.     lu  conseqMBet  of  ttto  p^ 
riodical  overloadhi^  of  the  awfat,  Ha 
fanner  is  not  ....-•.- 

advantage  hi , 

the  riso  of  price  occario— J  bv  thi  H^ 
prehended  dofidenqr ;  bat  la  tM  «n4> 
which  very  freqnentlj  ooevra,  <f  4* 
i^prehenslon  of  a  deficient  lamfMv 
nnfbnnded  or  exaggerated,  tMAMWl 
Is  unduly  and  nnnatnraDy  dapcMMd  \f 
tbe  qaantity  of  foreign  ooen  that  bw 
been  forced  opoo  It.  An  iw^aotlai.tf 
the  table  No.  iv.,  in  the  appendfa,  wB 


tical  of  tbe  truth  of  what  haa  n 


doubt  in  part  o<  .  ._ 
by  the  excess  of  the  foreign  SBbrlM  ftir 
consumption  In  theprerknu  year^ 

Tbe  above  argnmeDt  althoogk  ^ 
rected  ag^nit  tbe  pmaent  oofo-Iaw, 
ia  merdy  a  •talcment  of  die  olyaatiiMa 
to  wMdi  tbe  oM  cora-law  wh  UaUt, 
bat  from  wlueh  tbe  Mtnit  cornJav 
te  praotiealh  free.  Ve  repeat  Otf 
tba  prcMBt  lav  can  nenr  prodoea  Aa 
nbcMar  ab 


Mr.    M-fulloch 

prove  it.     C^ev  his  pamphlet,  p.  17.) 

•'  ir,  rliiri-rnrc,  we  wnnid  forw  a  fab 
e>tiin.iti-  III  ih<'  iiiieratinn  i>f  ibeeiiifhw 
ri>rn  Ian',  mv  must  coaiider  bow  ii  aT 


J  (rfthe 

H'Cnllooh  raftn 

Tfawe  tbe  noat  aeapEeal,  will  Brova 

any  bat  the  ntMt  prqjndioaa  that 

wluch  be  allegea. 
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of  18*21  and  182i,  u  they  certainly 
cannot  have  hoen  caused  hy  the  corn- 
law  whioli  waa  enacted  in  1828 ;  bat 
lei  U8  reftT  to  the  low  prices  of  1832^ 
1833,  and  1834,  which  he  sayd  wcro 
in  |uirt  occasioned  bv  the  excess  of 
the  forei^  entries  for  consumption 
in  the  previous  years.  The  average 
price  in  1832  was  £2  18s.  8d.  and 
only  375,(XN)  quarters  of  foreign  wheat 
were  entered  for  home  consumption  in 
that  year.  This  was  considerably  less 
than  the  average  amount  which  had 
been  imported  for  tlie  ten  preceding 
years  and  was  leas  than  halt  the  ave- 
rage import  wliich  lias  taken  JplAce 
under  the  pres(*nt  corn-law.  There 
could  have  been  no  excess  of  foreign 
entries  for  consumption  in  that  year, 
yet  in  the  next  year,  1833,  the  average 

{irice  of  wheat  fell  about  six  shillings, 
HMug  only  £2  r2s.  Ud.  per  quarter. 
In  this  year  only  83,000  quarters  of 
forei;^  wheat  were  entered  for  home 
consumption,  and  such  a  trifling  amount 
could  not  have  the  least  perceptible 
vfTi'Ct  upon  the  prices  of  the  succeed- 
ing year,  yet  in  1834  wheat  fell  about 
six  shillings  a  quarter  more  ;  and  the 
average  price  during  the  year  1834 
was  only  £1  Gs.  2d.  per  quarter ;  and 
in  this  year  only  04,000  uuarters  of 
foreign  wheat  were  entered  for  honoe 
consumption ;  still  prices  fell  about 
six  shillings  a  quarter;  and  in  1835 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  £1  19s. 
4d.  being  the  lowest  price  to  which 
it  had  fallen  for  forty  years.  Com- 
pare this  gradual  fall  of  prices,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  four  years, 
with  tne  process  described  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  as  the  effect  of  the  corn- 
law,  and  the  discrepancy  will  be  too 
pa]pal>le  to  \\q  denied  or  explained 
away.  If  the  depression  of  prices 
had  been  in  part  caused  by  the  excess 
of  the  entries  for  home  consumption 
during  the  previous  years,  it  would 
have  been  greatest  and  prices  lowest 
after  the  harvest  immediately  follow- 
ing those  redundant  entries,  that  b, 
during  the  year  1832.  Those  low 
prices  would  have  led  to  an  increased 
consumption  which  would  have  ab- 
sorbed the  greater  part  of  the  excess. 
This  process*  would  have  continued 
until  iirices  regained  their  original 
natural  average.  The  instance,  there- 
fore, referred  to  bv  Mr.  M*Culloch 
instead  of  supporting  his  position, 
pirores  the  direct  contrary,  and  .shows 


that  no  redaction  of  price  was  oaoaed 
by  any  excess  of  imported  com  in 
preceding  years.  He  speaks  of  a  «  pe* 
riodical  overflowing  of^  the  market^** 
as  if  it  were  an  incident  that  occurred 
several  times ;  forgetting  that  the  sys- 
tem has  been  only  thirteen  years  in  op^ 
ration,  and  that  during  that  period  not 
a  single  instance  can  be  found  where 
the  com  imported  at  a  low  duty  during 
a  dear  year  had  the  alleged  effect  <^ 
unnaturally  depressing  the  market  the 
following  year. 

A  little  consideration  will  suffice  to 
show  how  unlikely  it  is  that  the  effects 
apprehended  by  Mr.  M'Cullodi  can 
ever  follow  from  our  present  oom- 
laws.  When  a  deficient  harvest  pro- 
duces a  rise  in  prices,  the  wealthy  and 
intelligent  merchants  make  it  their 
business  to  acouire  the  most  extensive 
and  minute  information  respecting  the 
extent  of  the  deficiency,  and  the  pro- 
bable supply  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  Continent.  This  informs- 
tion  has  its  necessdry  influence  upon 
the  markets.  If  prices  rise  to  seventy- 
four  shillings  the  quarter,  it  must 
be  because  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  even  with  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  will  probably  be  imported  the 
supply  will  be  so  short  as  to  call  for 
that  price.  If  com  is  seventy-four 
shillings  in  December,  all  those  who 
do  not  send  their  com  to  market  to 
get  that  high  price  for  it,  keep  it  in 
their  own  hands,  because  they  believe 
that  in  January  or  February,  or  at 
some  future  time  within  the  year,  they 
can  sell  it  to  equal  advantage.  The 
average  prices  are  publicly  known,  and 
the  admission  of  foreign  com  at  a  low 
or  nomiiud  duty  is  always  anticipated 
and  calculated  on  some  weeks  before 
it  takes  place.  The  quantity  hi  bond 
is  also  well  known.  If  the  admission 
of  this  com  was  likely  to  depress 
prices,  the  mere  expectation  of  it 
would  make  them  fall ;  those  who  had 
corn  would  send  it  to  market  while 
prices  were  high  instead  of  waiting 
until  it  should  come  into  competition 
with  the  foreign  corn.  Thus  there 
would  be  a  press  of  com  into  the 
market,  and  the  certain  expectation 
of  a  future  sup^tly  would  prevent 
prices  from  rising  so  high  as  they 
otherwise  might.  Thus  when  prices 
rise  so  high  as  to  admit  foreign  com 
at  the  duty  of  one  sliilling,  this  very 
circumstance  proves  that  the  mipply 
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b  Btill  shorty  oven  with  the  addition  of 
all  the  corn  in  hond.  Neither  will 
prices  be  injuriously  affected  by  all 
the  corn  that  can  be  procured  from 
the  Continent,  and  admitted  at  a  low 
duty.  This  corn  cannot  be  procured 
all  together  ;  it  can  only  be  gradually 
collected  and  imported,  and  as  fast  as  it 
is  introduced  in  the  market  prices  fally 
and  the  duty  rises.  If,  therefore,  the 
com  merchants  speculate  too  exten- 
sively, and  endeavour  to  import  more 
than  the  wants  of  the  country  require, 
all  that  portion  which  comes  in  last 
and  constitutes  the  excess  n>ust  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  duty,  and  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price,  to  the  loss  of  the  im- 
porter. The  dread  of  this  contin- 
gency is  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
the  merchant  to  be  cautious  bow  he 
gluts  the  market ;  and  as  it  has  hither- 
to been  sufficient,  we  may  fairly  hold 
that  it  always  will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  excessive  entries  for  home 
consumption. 

The  next  objection  to  the  sHding 
scale  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
in  his  pamphlet,  p.  21  : — 

**  To  show  the  practical  operation  of 
the  exiKting  duty,  let  it  be  supposed 
that  wht>n  prices  in  England  are  be- 
twt>i>n  G9s.  and  70s.  a  quarter,  a  mer- 
chant orders  a  cargo  of  wheat  from 
Dantzic,  or  some  other  port,  and  that 
in  the  interval  between  the  giving  the 
order  and  the  arrival  of  the  grain  the 
price  has  sunk  to  (>2s.  In  thtH  case  the 
wheat  will  Hell  for  78.  or  8ei.  less  than 
the  importer  ox[>ected;  and  the  duty 
on  it  will  be  24s.  8d:  whereas,  when 
the  order  wa8  giren,  and  prices  were 
between  09r.  and  70».,  the  duty  was 
only  13h.  8(1 :  so  that  the  merchant,  be- 
sides harinf^  to  ft(*ll  his  wheat  at  Bs. 
Im^Iow  his  estimate,  will  have  to  pay  on 
the  article  so  reduced  in  price  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  1  Is.  Nt)  tronder  thai  the 
Corn  trails  should  have  been  Mtt  very  ru^ 
inous  to  thane  who  have  embarked  in  it  of 
late  years.  The  risk  attending  it  U, 
under  any  circumKtanf«'M,  proverbially 
great ;  but  our  h'^islation  more  tlian 
doubles  that  ri>k  ;  and  i.s  in  this  r(»s|>ect 
aM  roniradirtory  to  every  sound  prin- 
ciple an  can  ea>ily  be  imagined." 

We  have  oonsideroti  this  argument 
in  our  M-veiity-fifth  number,  for 
Man-h  Ih;JJ»,  page  343  ;  and  our 
re;nlei>  max  «ib>erve  that  wc  did  not 
ini>«tate  or  evade  it.      We  said : 

••  Tlii?  ti  ii'Irnrv  "f  e*»rn  to  fluctuate 


considerably  Id  prioe  la  a  ridx  oomtcy 
makes  the  trade  of  tha  oora-dealflr  on* 
of  great  hazard  and  nncertaintj ;  and 
it  is  objected  to  our  present  system  of 
corn-laws  that  they  increase  not  a  little 
the  uncertainty  of  his  specolatiims. 
He  is  not  only  obliged  to  take  into  Ma 
calculations  the  varying  prices,  bat  the 
varying  duties  also.  If  he  porohaaee 
com  for  importation,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  prices  advance  Is.  a  quarter, 
he  gains  2s.  a  quarter  by  the  ehaoM 
viz.  Is.  by  the  rise  in  price,  and  Is.  oy 
the  reduction  of  duty,  which  lesseot 
the  expense  of  bringing  it  into  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  same  manner,  if  pricee 
fall  his  loss  is  doubled  by  the  oonse* 
quent  rise  in  duty.  This  nndonbtedlj 
is  an  evil,  but  it  is  a  very  slight  one. 
It  has  the  effect  of  rendermg  a  parti- 
cular trade  less  inviting  to  persons  of 
an  enterprising  disposition,  but  it  oer* 
tainly  has  not  the  effect  of  preventing 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  from  en- 
tering into  the  trade,  or  of  depriving 
the  public  of  the  services  of  that  nsefu 
class  of  merchants.*' 

We  have  marked  in  itaUot  one  of 
Mr.  M<Culloch*8  sentences,  wherein 
he  appears  to  treat  it  as  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  corn-trade  has  of  kte 
vears  been  ruinous  to  those  who  haTO 
been  engaged  in  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  losses  which  they  sustained  by  a 
rise  in  duty  and  fall  in  price.  Now 
this  fact  we  utterly  deny ;  and  we 
confidently  assert,  that  no  trade  has 
been  more  profitable  to  those  who 
have  entered  mto  it  with  a  reasonable 
share  of  capital  and  skilL  Indeed  to 
notorious  is  this,  that  lately,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  making  some  statis- 
tical inquiries,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  propriety  or  modifying 
the  corn-laws,  the  oppoution  papers 
complained  that  those  inquiries  were 
made  in  too  many  instances  of  corn- 
merchants,  who  had  an  interest  in 
continuing  the  present  system — an  ii^ 
terest  in  continuing  a  system  whidi  is 
ruinous  to  themselves  I 

An  examination  of  the  aversfle 
prices  for  the  last  few  years  would 
show,  that  the  corn-merchants  cannot 
have  sustained  such  losses  at  Mr. 
M'Culloch  states.  From  1832  to 
IH37  inclusive,  scarcely  anv  com  was 
imported,  the  prices  not  being  suflU 
ctcnt  to  call  tor  any  supplies  from 
abroad.  From  1637  to  the  present 
period,  prices  have  been  high,  and  the 
merchant  who  imported  corn  had  al- 
wavs  sufficient  nn»*'«^'*n**'    -»  '*i*''T  it 
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lor  honift  eootiltaiptlon  «l  a  low  rat* 
of  duty.  Such  an  untuccoMAil  spa- 
culation  as  that  instanced  bj  Mr. 
M'Culloch  can  scarcely  occur  without 
such  rashness  in  the  merchant  ai 
would  certainly  lead  to  his  ruin  in 
whaterer  trade  he  embarked*  The 
duty  is  regulated  b^  the  average 
prices  for  the  preceding  six  weeks  { 
the  merchant  compares  this  with  the 
present  price,  and  sees  whether  prices 
are  rifling  or  falling.  If  prices  have 
been  rising,  and  the  average  accord- 
ing to  which  the  duty  is  computed  is 
69ii.  the  present  price  muat  exceed 
6^  ;  it  IS  thereiore  moat  unlikely 
that  the  average  for  the  six  weeka 
preceding  the  entry  of  the  com  which 
ne  purchaaaa  will  be  lower  than  the 
present  averages.  In  a  oountry  poa* 
aessing  such  wealth  and  intelligence» 
nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  a  sud- 
den, unforeseen  £sU  in  the  price  of 
com.  We  have  already  observed 
that  this  fall  cannot  take  place  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  release  of  bonded 
corn,  since  the  existence  of  thia  com 
in  bond,  and  the  expectation  of  ita 
entry  for  home  consumption  has  al- 
ready exerted  ita  influence  upon  the 
price. 

If  the  legislature  shall  be  of  opi- 
nion that  there  is  any  thing  in  thia 
objection  of  the  hazards  of  the  corn- 
trade  so  important  as  to  require  a 
remedy,  it  may  be  obviated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  without  interfering 
with  the  principle  of  the  sliding 
acale: — Let  it  be  enacted,  that  any 
merchant,  on  payment  of  i5  per  cent* 
in  addition  to  the  duty  of  tlie  dav, 
ahall  be  at  liberty  to  name  any  wcek^ 
within  the  next  four  months,  in  which 
be  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  his  corn 
for  home  consumption.  Thus,  sup- 
pose that  on  the  lUth  of  March  the 
duty  is  8a.  a  quarter,  let  a  merchant, 
by  paying  £l,00(>,  that  is  25  per  cent. 
an  addition  to  the  duty  on  2,(MN)  quar- 
lersy  be  at  liberty,  in  the  week  com- 
mencing on  the  20th  of  June,  to  enter 
2,000  ciuarters  of  wheat,  duty  free. 
Thus,  by  fuiyment  of  a  certain  small 
aum  be  will  get  rid  of  the  risk  appre- 
hended for  him  by  Mr.  M*Culli>ch. 
He  ought  to  be  made  pay  a  small  ])er 
centage,  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  encourage  him  to 
keep  his  com  in  bonded  warehouses 
in  England,  rather  than  on  the  Con- 
As  a  further  encouragement 


to  bonded  cora^  we  would  permh  tlift 
owner  of  com  in  bond  to  take  it  out» 
and  to  name  a  future  day  on  which 
the  dutv  ahall  be  computad.  Thus, 
we  would  let  him  take  it  oat  on  the 
10th  of  Marcl^  and  agree  to  pay  the 
aame  duty  as  if  it  were  left  m  until 
the  10th  of  June.  Thb  latter  re^ 
lation  would  remove  an  objection 
made  to  the  existing  system,  that 
while  prices  are  rising  it  is  never  the 
interest  of  the  mercnant  to  take  his 
wheat  out  of  bond  until  the  duty  is  at 
the  minimum  ;  and  even  when  prices 
are  falUng,  the  averages  according  to 
which  the  duty  is  computed  might  be 
rising.  The  case  has  been  tfaaa 
stated:  Suppose  wheat  is  at  54s.  a 
quarter,  and  the  expectation  (perhaps 
miataken)  of  a  deficient  harveet  aucU 
denly  raises  the  pice  to  72s.  It  will 
be  six  weeks  before  the  low  price  of 
64s.  ceases  to  affect  the  average  by 
which  the  duty  is  computed,  and 
therfore,  even  if  com  is  failing  again, 
it  will  be  the  mterest  of  the  importing 
merchant  to  wait,  unless  it  falls  below 
543.  This  is  an  extreme  case«  and 
verv  unlikely  to  happen,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive  if  he  Dears  in  mind  what 
we  have  already  said  respecting  the 
influence  of  an  expected  future  sup- 
ply upon  the  present  price ;  but  slight 
as  the  objection  is,  it  may  be  altoge- 
ther obviated  by  the  measure  we  have 
proposed,  which  would  also  hold  out 
an  encouragement  to  the  merchant  to 
keep  a  large  supplv  of  com  in  bond. 
He  will  not  avail  himself  of  the  per- 
mission, unless  he  considers  that  the 
price  of  the  day  is  greater  than  the 
future  price  is  likely  to  be;  and  in 
this  caAC  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
country  that  the  com  should  be  at 
once  brought  into  the  market. 

To  thb  latter  measure  it  may  be 
objected,  that  it  will  give  the  mer- 
chant an  interest  in  falsifying  the  ave- 
rages, since  he  would  be  (>ound  to  pay 
duty  according  to  the  averages  at  a 
future  day ;  but  we  consider  this  ob- 
jection as  trivial ;  and  the  merchant 
who  has  com  in  bond,  or  on  its  way 
to  the  English  market,  has  at  the  pre- 
sent the  same  interest  in  committing 
frauds  apon  the  averages.  Indeed 
this  is  one  of  the  popular  objections 
ma<le  against  the  present  system,  and 
we  hear  strange  and  incredible  stories 
of  the  devices  used  to  affect  the  ave- 
rr.^eh.      We  are  convinced  that  those 
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frauds  are  fewer  and  less  effectual 
than  the  enemies  of  the  corn-laws 
represent.  The  real  purchases  made 
in  the  natural  course  of  business^  for 
consumption,  are  of  such  an  enor- 
mous amount  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  affect  the  averages  by  purchases 
made  with  that  view  ;  and  the  stories 
circulated  respecting  frauds  on  the 
averages  are  so  silly  that  none  believe 
them,  except  those  who  are  ready  to 
believe  any  thing  that  suits  their  pur- 
pose. One  of  those  stories  which  ap- 
pears in  all  the  opposition  newspapers 
was,  that  a  respectable-looking  stran- 
ger called  on  a  number  of  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  great  commercial 
town,  and  contracted  to    buy    large 

Suantities  of  wheat  at  prices  consi- 
eral»ly  exceeding  the  market-price  of 
the  day,  and  after  giving  some  money 
in  part-payment,  departed  and  was  no 
m(»re  heard  of.  The  mystery  was  ex- 
plained by  stating  that  those  purchases 
were  fraudulent,  and  made  with  a 
view  of  api)earing  in  the  returns,  and 
afFecting  the  averages. 

Now  let  the  reader  reflect  to  what 
an  enormous  extent  those  false  purcha- 
ses must  have  been  made  to  .have  any 
effect  upon  the  averages.  Tlie  con- 
troller of  corn  returns  will  perceive 
that  certain  speculators  whom  he  knows 
to  be  in  concert  with  the  imiK>rt  mer- 
chants, (for  his  information  is  most 
extensive,)  have  made  large  and  un- 
usual purchases  at  rates  considerably 
above  the  market  rates,  or  the  prices 
i)ai<l  l>v  thost*  who  buv  for  their  own 
consumption.  Those  returns  will  be 
Hus])i'<'t<'d,  and  .struck  out  of  the  com- 
putation in  taking  the  averages,  and 
thus  the  fraud  will  Ik»  defeated.  The 
fraud  will  not  only  Ik;  defeated,  but 
punisb«'<l,  for  intpury  will  lie  nuide  of 
those  persons  by  whom  the  return 
stated  the  corn  to  have  been  hold  and 
delivered.  The  result  of  such  inquiry 
will  prove  that  the  return  was  falMe, 
and  the  perpetrator  of  the  alwirtive 
tVaud  will  be  indieted  and  punished  by 
tint'  and  inipri>onmrnt,  [mrsuant  to  the 
pn»\isioii.s  ot' the  statute.  We  tirndy 
b<lif\«>  that  under  the  present  law,  no 
fraud  ut'inijM»rtanee  can  be  jK'rjK'trated 
t«»  atVeet  ilu-  return,  if  the  controller 
uill  t\tT«ise  I lue  vigilance.  We  can 
.-uirirest  no  improvement  on  this  iK>int, 
exeept  that  the  total  tpiaiitity  sola  each 
ue<  k,  >h<iuld  Im>  publi>hed  along  with 
tin-  .neraiiej*. 


But  if  such  frauds  upon  the  ave^ 
rages  have  been  successful,  two  oonse* 
quences  would  follow,  which  those  who 
allege  such  frauds  as  objections  to  the 
corn  laws,  neglect  to  take  into  acconnU 
First,  that  the  real  fluctuations  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  price  of  corny 
have  not  been  so  great  as  the  retnms 
show,  for  the  highest  returns  are  those 
which  have  been  affected  and  increased 
by  the  fraudulent  operations.  Secondly, 
that  the  corn  laws  are  not  so  restric- 
tive as  they  appear,  since  the  arerage 
according  to  which  the  duty  is  comput- 
ed, is  in  general,  or  at  least  when  corn 
is  entered  for  consumption,  it  is  greater 
than  the  actual  bona  fide  price  at  which 
the  consumer  can  procure  it.  The 
temptations,  however,  to  such  f^auds^ 
the  tendency  of  the  com  laws  to  in- 
crease the  speculative  character  of  the 
corn  trade  might  be  considerably  lessen- 
ed by  an  improvement  in  the  scale.  W*e 
think  it  probable  that  it  ascends  too  fast, 
and  too  high ;  as  an  example  of  the  too 
quick  ascent,  we  observe  that  when 
wheat  is  at  TOs.  1  Id.,  the  duty  b  lOs. 
8d,  but  if  the  average  was  one  pennj 
more,  the  duty  would  be  only  Gs.  8d. ; 
another  shilling  added  to  the  ayenge, 
would  reduce  the  duty  to  28.  8d.  Thus 
a  dimunition  of  one  shilling  in  the  ave- 
rage price,  adds  four  shillings  to  the 
duty,  and  another  shilling  to  the  price 
adds  four  shillings  more  to  the  duty. 
Hence,  when  the  price  of  wheat  is 
about  708.,  the  temptation  to  specula- 
tion is  excessively  and  unnecessarily 
great.  It  would  be  better  if  the  varia- 
tion in  the  duty  were  never  greater 
than  the  variation  in  the  price.  We 
would  propose  the  following  simple 
scale — when  the  price  of  wheat  is  708., 
or  upwards,  let  the  duty  be  4s.,  and 
let  it  increase  is,  with  every  dimunition 
of  Is.,  in  the  price,  until  it  reach  £1, 
Itcvond  which  it  should  never  rise. 
W  e  have  ol>served  that  in  our  opinion 
the  duty  ascends  too  high  under  the 
present  system ;  this  indeed  produces 
no  practical  inconvenience,  but  it  mars 
the  beauty  of  the  svstem,  and  appears 
almoftt  absurd.  Thus,  if  the  average 
price  of  wheat  on  the  present  system, 
were  4  Is.,  a  quarter,  the  duty  would 
be  £2  5n,  8d,  that  is,  it  would  exceed 
the  total  j>rice  at  which  it  could  be 
sold  for  after  the  duty  was  paid.  The 
farmer  does  not  require  for  his  pro- 
tei*tion,  a  duty  higher  ^^^v*  jfl, because 
when  pricf"  *'•*"  "*  '""-    »»■  ''•^«  .   K'low 
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price  is  of  \uAf  a  sufficient  protection 
ai^inst  forci^  competition.  The  duty 
of  i£ I,  ami  the  costs  of  transit,  about 
MH,  would  efft*ctuallv  prevent  an v  im- 
portation for  consumption  when  prices 
were  low  in  England.  As  to  the  duty 
on  colonial  corn,  we  would,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformit}*,  have  it  also  rv^' 
lated  l)y  the  slidinji^  scale,  the  duty  to 
he  ono-fourth  of  the  duty  on  European 
com. 

We  believe  that  the  introduction  of 
such  an  alteration  in  the  com  laws  as 
we  have  proposed,  would  m€?et  with 
much  opi)08ition,  but  that  if  it  passed, 
it  w<»uld  put  an  end  to  all  clamour 
a^inst  the  corn  laws  except  among 
tiiat  party  who  think  that  there  ought 
to  bo  no  duty  on  com,  and  that  the 
agriculturist  ought  to  receive  no  pro- 
tection. However,  we  propose  the 
measure  to  improve  the  law,  and  not 
in  onler  to  conciliate  any  party.  Neither 
shall  we  be  deterred  from  offering  our 
suu'gestions  by  any  fear  that  the  Whigs 
will  claim  it  as  a  triumph,  that  a  step 
has  been  made  apparently  in  their  di- 
rection. No ;  we  propose  an  improve- 
ment in  the  law,  because  the  very 
principles  upon  which  it  is  formed, 
naturally  lead  to  such  a  modification 
of  it.  We  detest  what  are  frequently 
called  half  measures,  but  which  in 
reality,  and  nractically,  are  extreme 
measures.  Let  the  principles  upcm 
which  legislation  ought  to  be  conduct- 
ed, \te  maturely  and  dispassionately 
considered  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
tht*n  let  those  principles  1h»  followed  to 
their  full  extent.  Hut  if  a  i.rinciple  is 
false,  let  us  not  adopt  it  in  part,  merely 
because  a  clanH»ur  \vjl»  been  raised  in 
its  l>ehalf;  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
although  ap{)areritly  moderate,  ulti- 
mately leads  to  the  adoption  of  must 
immoderate  measures,  and  gives  to 
men  of  profesjted  extreme  opinions,  a 
weight  to  which  thev  are  not  entitltHl. 
The  aviTage  of  opinions  is  most  influ- 
enced by  th<»se  which  differ  most  witlely 
from  it.  We  are  reminded  of  the  fable 
of  the  man  who  asked  for  tiinl>er 
to  build  his  h<»use.  an<l  obtained  as 
much  as  would  rejuiir  a  gatc^  which, 
when  he  got  it,  he  said,  wa^^  as  much 
M  he  wanted,  and  more  than  he  ex- 
pected. Unreasonable  demands  are 
eiicourage<l  by  the  system  of  granting 
party  and  part  only  of  whatever  is  de- 
mandetl.  Every  <'onee.^>ion  lead>  to 
frcth  clamour  which  i>  «ith  ini>re  <1  ifi- 


culty  resisted,  as  it  is  easier  to  keep  a 
body  in  motion,  than  to  mo?e  it  when 
it  is  at  rest.  We  would  yield  any 
thing  to  reason,  but  nothing  to  chimour. 
The  amendments  which  we  have 
8uggeste<l,  wouhl  carry  into  full  effect 
the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale,  and 
instead  of  ap{>roximating  the  com  law 
to  that  proitoseil  by  the  Whigs,  would 
actually  wiuen  the  breach  between  them. 
The  present  system  is  that  of  the  slid- 
ing scale,  and  our  amendment  is  to 
make  it  slide  more  smoothly.  Mr. 
M'Culloch's  proposal  is  to  have  a  fixed 
duty  of  8s.,  to  be  reduced  to  nothing 
when  the  price  reaches  a  certain  pointy 
that  is,  to  have  the  scale  make  one 
great  jump,  instead  of  sliding  gradu- 
ally. We  have  proposed  tliat  the 
maximum  duty  should  be  2()s.,  because 
when  com  sinks  so  low  at  aOs.,  the 
farmer  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
competition  of  imported  corn,  and  a 
higher  duty  is  therefore  unnecessary, 
and  although  the  excess  of  duty  is  not 
require<l  as  a  protection  to  the  home 
agriculturist,  it  furnishes  a  popular 
topic  to  the  anti  com  law  declaimer. 
The  fixing  of  the  maximum  at  20s., 
is  the  theoretical  improvement,  but 
adds  little,  if  any  thing,  to  the  practical 
merit  of  the  law.  We  believe  that  in 
fact  since  the  present  corn  law  was 
passed,  not  KH)  quarters  have  been 
entered  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than 
20s.  We  have  profMwed  that  the 
minimum  duty  should  be  4s,  because 
we  are  of  opinion  that  a  reduction  of 
the  duty  below  the  sum,  woiUd  be  a 
benefit  to  the  foreigner  only,  and 
would  enhance  the  price  of  com  in 
the  foreign  market  when  a  scarcity 
was  felt  in  England,  so  that  the  selling 
price  in  England,  with  the  reduei>d 
duty,  would  be  as  high  as  if  there 
\iere  a  dutv  of  4s.  The  tax  on  corn 
would  then,  at  4s.  be  only  al>out  <>  {)er 
cent.,  almost  the  lowest  duty  levied 
on  any  article  of  consumption ;  and 
there  are  finaneiul  reasons,  and  rejtsona 
connectiKi  with  the  currency,  that 
would  make  this  addition  to  the  re- 
venue iMU'ticularly  desira'-le  in  a  year 
when  a  quantity  of  corn  is  im{M>rted 
from  abroad.  The  minimum  fixe<l  at 
4s.  will  also  have  the  effect  of  dimi- 
ni>hing  undue  speculation,  and  fraudu- 
lent operations  on  the  averages  in  a 
season  <»f  scareitv  ;  it  is  in  >uch  sea- 
M>ns,  we  admit,  an  approximation  to 
the.>x>teiu  of  a  fixed  tlntv. 
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It  hM  been  objeotad  tliat  the  altera* 
tion  aboye  proposed  in  the  sUding 
scale  would  not  diminish  the  fraudi 
on  the  averagesy  which  will  be  com- 
mitted as  long  as  a  scale  of  duties 
Tarring  with  the  averages  holds  imi 
any  temptation  to  the  commission  of 
such  frauds.  This  in  fact  is  equiva- 
lent  to  an  assertion  that  a  strong  temp- 
tation and  a  weak  temptatbn  wiU  lead 
to  an  equal  extent  of  crime*-that  a 
high  duty  and  a  low  duty  will  equally 
promote  smuggling.  At  present*  at 
a  certain  point  m  ue  scale  an  increase 
of  2s.  in  the  average  prices  effbcts  a 
reduction  of  8e.  in  the  duty.  By  a 
fraudulent  operation  on  the  averages, 
therefore,  the  com  importer  makes  a 
profit  of  88.  a  quarter,  and  this  in 
some  cases  may  more  than  compensate 
him  for  the  risk,  and  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense incurred  in  the  perpetration  of 
nis  fraud,  whereas  a  profit  of  3s. 
mi^ht  leave  him  a  loser  by  the  trans- 
action. It  would  still  be  his  interest 
that  the  averages  should  be  raised,  but 
it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  take 
any  steps  to  effect  that  olgect.  We 
do  believe  that  if  the  measures  above 

oposed  were  adopted  it  would  not 

necessary  to  make  any  change  in 
the  mode  of  taking  the  averages.  No 
change  would  be  required  f(»*  the  pro- 
tection of  the  farmer,  and  no  change 
is  called  for  by  any  other  class.  Those 
who  clamour  against  the  corn-laws. 
It  is  true,  complain  of  the  frauds  com- 
mitted on  the  averages,  because  it  is 
their  object  to  find  as  many  faults  as 
they  can  in  the  law,  but  they  must  ad- 
mit that  those  frauds  increase  the  ap- 
parent, and  diminish  the  real  bad  oon- 
seouences  of  the  system. 

The  supporters  of  a  fixed  daty  rea- 
son in  the  following  manner  ^— 

•*  Were  our  ports  always  open  under 
a  moderate  duty,  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  pouring  in  supplies  at  any 
particular  moment ;  they  would  only  be 
fumiflhed  when  necessary,  and  would 
1*0  limittHl  bv  the  nccenstty :  and  when 
prices  were  fow,  or  falling,  a  large  pro- 

f portion  of  the  imports  would  be  ware- 
iousmI  in  anticipation  of  a  fbtnre  rise. 
B  It  at  present  there  is  no  room  for  cnn- 
AKloration  or  combination;  every  thing 
mnst  be  done  on  the  moment,  and  by 
fitR  and  iitart0 :  we  may  not  have  brong}it 
a  bushel  from  the  Baltic  for  a  vear  or 
two,  but  prices  having  risen  in  this 
country,  and  the  duty  having  fallen  stiU 
more  i':ipidly,  we  have  now  an  faistaa- 
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rise  to  such  •  d^grev  ««  la  JBHloe  air 
presence  hatefbl  to  everj 


the  few  who  may  hmen  to 

hand  stocks  of  corn.    It  is  plalB  taa^ 

that  a  commerce.  If  so  we  mj  enA  IL 

conducted  in  this  way  eanaol  be  oanlad 

on  by  an  interehaage  of  gooda  far 

as  it  would  be  if  the  porta 

stantly  open.    We  ma^  have  a 

this  year  for  ten  times  the  foaad^af 

Polish  com  that  we  required  last  vear, 

but  it  is  abundantly  certafai  tin*  & 

Polls  will  not  redproeate  by  \ 

correspondbig  quantities  of  oar 

wollens,  and  hardware.  Undff 

circumstances  an  Inorsaei  of 

alwavs  accompanied 

laer   se  of  eaqporta;  bat  la 

abfl     the  Increase  BMHit  ba  neithtf 

{      uor  exoearive ;  for  If  so  tha 

kcv  a  thousand  to  one  that  tha 

demand  Ibr  our  produota  wlQ  Mi 

creasetoacorrespoodlngexteat.  Gotil: 

tiie  principal  means  wfaiSi  the 


for  paying  for  Engliah  goods ;  ipi  ia 
we  frequently  shut  H  wioqyo«t,liiir 
Imports  fhm  England  are  anarol 
betow  even  the  average  amoani  of 
exports ;  so  that  wlwn  wa  hava  aaaai 
traordlnary  demand  for  tlMb  aen^  t|a 
greater  oart  of  the  excess  mast  ba  fali 
for  in  bullion ;  and  instead  of  belig  W 
nefitted  by  Its  occurrence,  oar  OMMMI^ 
oial  and  manufacturing  iateresle  itfa 
deeply  mured.*'.-Jir^JM»--fw  ML 


The  author  then  proeeedi  lo 
that  the  drain  of  bullion  to  jm  Ibr 
the  imported  com,  endanoara  tm  Ma|^ 
deranges  the  currency,  daeraMM 
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price  of  every  article,  and 
avery  speculation.  Thattheaa  fnaah* 
▼enienoes  are  wrongly  attribatad  lo 
the  conduct  of  the  ohreelora  of  Aa 
Bank  of  Enghmd,  but  that  thegr  iMaa 

Httle  or  nothing  to  do  wHh  tiia  natia^t 
they  are  merely  endeavouring  lo  pt»» 

vide,  as  Is  their  boundeo  doty,  ibr  Ilia 

iafbty  of  the  bank,  which  la  aoddnl^ 

eallednpon  to  advance  fbar^  fve^ar 

dz  millions  of  boUkm,  to  ba  aeai 

abroad  In  payment  of  fbrefan  aom  % 

« it  b  phdn  that  the  real  ori^a  of  Iha 

pressure  is  to  ba  fbandin  tutayatm 

of  MslaHon  that  arodooea  ovary  BOW 

and  &CB  saeh  flodoeB  and  heavy  dralaa 

OB  the  reeoareas  of  tfaa  bank  iiidtte 

ooaatry. 
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that  are  eiperienced  vnder,  not  from 
the  profient  system  of  corn-laws,  and 
in  the  concealment  of  the  fact   that 
under  the  proposed  system,  or  under 
a  free  trade,  the  same  evils  would  ne- 
cessarily he  found  to  exist  to  the  same 
eitent.    This  concealment  is  effected  in 
part  hy  misstatements,  or  at  least  hy  an 
ambiguity  of  lan>,ruage.     Thus  in  the 
passage  commencinj?  with  "  were  our 
ports   always   open,*'  and  concluding 
with  "  a  larse  proportion  of  our  im- 
ports would  be  warehoused,  in  antici- 
pUion  of  a  future  rise,"  it  is  strongly 
unplied  that  this  cannot  be  done,  or 
at  least  is  not  done,  under  the  present 
system.     But  the  truth  is,  that  under 
the  present  law  the  ports  are  always 
open,  so  far  as  to  permit  com  to  be 
warehoused  in  anticipation  of  a  future 
rise,  and  that  without  payment  of  any 
duty.     The  present  state  of  the  law 
is  most  favourable  to  the  merchant, 
who  in  eheap  seasons  imports  his  corn, 
not  for  present  consumption,  but  to 
warehouse  it  in  anticipation  of  a  future 
rise ;  and  accordingly  a  large  supply 
of  com  is  imported  for  this  purpose, 
when  the  wants  of  the  country  do  not 
require  it  for  imme<liate  consumption. 
This  tends  to  even  the  imports  by  in- 
creasing them  in  a  cheap  year  and 
^minishing  them  in  a  dear  one.    Thus, 
topposing  that  a  million  and  a-half  of 
quarters  are  warehoused  in  bond  one 
year,  and  that  a  supply  of  five  millions 
of  ibreign  com  is  required  the  follow- 
ing year,  this  want  will  be  supplied  by 
the  importation   of  three  and   a-half 
millions  and  the  one  million  and  a-half 
in  bond ;  and  thus  the  imports  in  a 
dear  rear  will  exceed  those  m  a  cheap 
year  i>y  only  two  millions  instead  of 
five.      It  is   true  that   when   several 
years  of  scarcity  occur  in  succession, 
the  com  in  bond  will  not  offer  any  re- 
■ource   in   the    second  year,    neither 
would  it  if  there  were  a  fixed  duty ; 
if  a    supply  of  five    miljions   is  re- 
quired it  musit  all  be  im  ported,  ^t\\\ 
tke  increase  is  com|Kiratively  gradual, 
as  three  and  a-half  millions  had  been 
required  the  previous  year,  and   the 
encouragement  this  had  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  Polish  com,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  English  goods,  will  prevent 
the  commerce  from  being  inconvenient 
to  either   country.      Mr.    M'Culloch 
eays  that  **  not  bemg  expected,  no  pro- 
Tieion   it  nuule  for  such  sudden  and 
demands.**     We  suppose  he 


thinks  the  word  ^  eapneiomM**  adds 
force  to  the  sentence,  and  wfU  hare  its 
weight  with  those  who  like*  brare 
words  but  do  not  care  much  about  tlw 
meaning  of  what  they  read ;  but  we 
can  see  nothing  caprioions  in  the  coun* 
try  reouiring  more  foreign  com  after 
a  deficient  harvest  than  after  an^abon* 
dant  one  at  home  ;  or  in  a  merchant 
buying  corn  when  he  can  sell  it  at  profit 
rather  than  when  he  cannot  dispose  0t 
it  without  loss.  We  deny  altc^ther 
that  such  a  demand  is  capricious ; 
sudden  we  admit  it  to  be  to  a  certain 
extent,  inasmuch  as  the  scarcity  which 
gives  rise  to  it  is  in  some  degree  nnez* 
pected,  and  this  it  must  be  alike'nnder 
every  state  of  the  law. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  a  lit- 
tle on  this  part  of  the  question,  as  it 
seems  to  have  misled  many  who  are 
sincere  in  their  preference  of  a  fixed 
duty.  Their  ideas  are  confused  by 
contemplating  different  natural  events 
to  arise  under  the  two  systems.  When 
speaking  of  the  fixe<l  duty,  they  assert 
that  there  is  grenerally  an  equal  pro- 
duce over  the  world :  so  that  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  harvest  of  one  country 
is  sure  to  be  compensated  by  a  more 
than  ordinary  abundance  in  the  harvest 
of  other  countries ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, to  secure  a  constant  supply  to 
England,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that 
she  should  not  counteract  the  bounti- 
ful disposition  of  Proridence  by  pre- 
posterous legislation,  forbidding  the 
occasional  deficiency  of  the  harvest  at 
home  to  be  supplieci  by  the  redundancy 
of  those  abroad.  But  when  they  speak 
of  the  sliding  scale,  thev  say  that  when 
prices  rise  in  England,  a  demand  is 
made  for  all  the  com  that  can  be  pro- 
cure<i,  and  that,  not  being  expected,  no 
provision  is  made  for  meeting  such 
sudden  and  capricious  demands.  What 
then  becomes  of  this  compensation  of 
harvest',  this  bountiful  arrangement  of 
Providence,  which  the  supporters  of  a 
fixed  duty  affect  to  admire,  when  it 
Auits  their  purpose  ?  Does  it  exist  ? 
or  does  the  sliding  scale  exert  a  preju- 
dicial influence  u|M>n  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  ? 

To  make  a  fair  comparbon  between 
the  two  systems  proposed  by  the  Whigs 
and  the  Conservatives,  it  is  obvious  that 
all  exaggeration  must  be  most  scrupu- 
lously avoided.  In  every  question  of 
mere  prudence  or  policy,  exags^eration 
is  as  deceitful  a^  falsehood.     As  truth 
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18  our  only  object*  we  shall  adhere  to 
it  moat  strictly,  even  with  the  certaiDtj 
that  our  arguments  will  appear  dry, 
when  compared  with  our  opponent's 
rhetorical  amplifications.  Nezty  in 
fairness,  the  same  natural  condition  of 
affairs  ought  to  be  viewed  in  reference 
to  each  system. 

Now,  let  us  fiurly  connder  what  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  a  deficient 
harvest,  or  of  a  succession  of  such,  and 
how  &r  those  consequences  can  be 
mitigated  by  legislative  prudence.  Let 
us  suppose  the  harvest  to  be  deficient 
to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  of 
quarters.  The  first  effect  is  that  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  resalt  of  its 
productive  industry,  is  less  by  that 
amount ;  and  the  consequenoes  mnst 
be  suffered  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
form  of  increase  of  privations,  diminu- 
tion of  expenditure  or  of  savings.  The 
burthen  must  be  borne :  it  cannot  be 
shtffled  off,  thoiu^h  legislation  has  a 
certain  influence  m  directing  in  what 
form  and  bv  whom  the  pressure  must 
be  felt.  Whether  it  be  sent  to  chasten 
us,  or  to  try  us,  or  for  inscrutable  pur- 
poses of  God,  a  deficient  harvest  must 
be  viewed  as  a  grievous  temporal  cala- 
mity. It  is  not  merelv  a  loss  of  wealth, 
but  a  loss  in  that  wnich  is  most  se- 
verely felt  by  the  greatest  number :  it 
is  a  loss  of  food,  an  article  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessarv  to  the  support  of  all. 
It  will  be  less  felt  by  beaniM^  the  bur- 
then, or  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  some 
other  shape,  the  loss  of  wealth,  how- 
ever, still  remaining  the  same.  Com 
will  rise  in  price,  and  will  be  imported 
in  exchange  for  other  articles.  The 
rise  of  price  will  diminish  the  consump- 
tion, say  by  two  miliions»  lasving  five 
millions  to  be  procured  from  other 
sources.'  The  privation  by  which  the 
deficiency  of  two  millions  is  thus  home, 
is  easily  understood.  It  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  corn  princi- 
pally by  the  labourii^  classes,  caused 
t>y  the  increased  pnces.  But  there 
remains  an  additional  loss  of  five  mil- 
lions to  he  borne,  and  this  is  dwelt 
upon  at  great  length  when  speaking  of 
the  sliding  scale,  but  no  notice  what- 
ever taken  of  it  when  speakins  of  the 
free  trailc  or  fixed  dutpr,  as  if  by  scMne 
juu^^le  it  could  be  dispensed  with  in 
reality,  as  readily  as  it  may  be  lost 
sight  of  in  argument.  Aocordiiigly, 
vai'ious  writers  finding  this  distress  to 
exist  af\er  a  deficient  harvestt  attribute 
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curre  .vjr,  ain/«Mm  Ut 
all  i     learing  to  forget  Hu*  m- 
<       i«nt  bysevennfilicmof  qvartsnii 
te.  ufM  to  the  oountry  ot  nmnf  iwmftf  ■ 
millions  sterling,  aiM  tlitt  it  la  i^o»> 
able  to  prevent  thb  loss  from  bifavr 
severely  felt.    Some  ev«k  write  mwt 
they  thou^t  a  bad  harvMt  m^jht  be 
even  a  gain  to  the  na{ioii»  hj  ailhffifty 
a  usefblstimiiliis  to  trade  a&anuHniu- 
tures  to  pay  for  the  imported  een. 
But  on  wwnn  does  the  lose  Mt7    U- 
certainly  does  not  fiJl  entirelT  on-  tte- 
fanner,  since  the  inoreese  of  nHjpe  ia 
part  compensates  for  the  defimMvef 
prodi  )e.  The  loss  wooldnU  upon  bin* 
4     f  on  the  snpfKMltiaii  of  there  bflte : 
iiu  1     rease  of  price.    It  would  ht.ua^. 
po     lie  beforehand  to  say  whedier  tte 
mcrta  le  of  price  will  or  wSi  not  giw^ 
the  f  tner  a  full  oompensation  ibr  the  • 
defiokenov  in  the  harvest.    This  BMi 
depend  m  a  great  meaimre  open  1ht$  - 
extent  of  the  deficiency,  and  the  "■mwt 
of  the  exportation.  It  is  probable  tbet 
the  farmer  does  bear  hb  part:  Ibe  Im^. 
quiry  remuns,  by  whom  is  Ibe  riilr 
borne  ?    This  will  best  be  undvaleol  ■ 
by  investigating   the   pooeif  nUdl- 
takes  place  witnout  renrenoe  toeiigf- 
particular  state  of  the  omnrennr  or  tihe 
com  laws.     An  unusual  imporoilbiii  of 
com  takes  place.    If  the  nation  «w 
in  the  habit  of  importiqg  a  oirtabi* 
quantity  in  seasons  of  ordinary  pl*Hl|t ' 
still,  in  this  season  of  8earoi&  an  in- 
creased supply  will  be  reqoire^  ngrto 
the  amount  of  five  million  qnartnre  of- 
wheat,  at  the  oostof,  sa^,  fbnrtemiifl*. 
lions  sterling.     Of  this  lai^e  eoi^ 
paid  by  the  consomers  of  eom,  noione 
penny  is  received  by  British  agiienl 
tnriste:  it  is  an  paid  to  the  Pofiaeni. 
other  fi^reigners.     The   Engttib  ve 
poorer,  and  forngnera  richer,  bj  iStix 
t    Now,  ur  the  greater  poi^>*. 
of  the  wealth  of  the  iohabitaBli  of 
country  Is  eatpended  in  tlie  pns  • 
■e  of  conunodotMB  raised  or  wwnw 
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of  trade.  Meant itnef  however,  the 
income  of  all  claAscs  is  M)mewhat  re- 
duced. If  this  importation  of  furoi^ 
com  took  place  every  year,  this  redac- 
tion of  income  would  be  permanent* 
and  therefore  would  not  be  remarked. 
Things  would  sink  to  their  proper 
level,  and  every  man  would  become 
accustomed  to  his  condition;  and 
though  poverty  would  become  more 
general,  there  would  be  less  com- 
plaint. 

The  considerate  reader  will  admit 
that  a  deficient  harvest  is  a  loss  of 
wealth   to  the  country.      That  if  no 
c*orn  is  imported,  thb  loss  is  felt  in  its 
most  severe  form  by  the  consumer, 
who  receives  a  diminished  quantity  of 
foot!,  and  in  order  to  pay  the  higher 
price  which  this  lesser  quantity  com- 
mands, is  forced  to  retrench  something 
from  his  other  comforts  or  luxuries. 
Trade  is  a  little  deranged  but  not  seri- 
ously depressed,  since  whatever  those 
lose  who  supply  the  consumers  of  food 
t.  «f.  the  people  at  large,  is  gained  by 
those  who  supply  the  producers  of  food 
I.  e,  the  fanners  and  owners  of  land. 
As  those  two  classes  of  men,  the  con- 
sumers and  producers,  are  very  much 
intermixed,  and  do  not  differ  much  in 
their  tastes  and  habits,  the  derai^Ke- 
ment  of  trade  is  very  slightly  felt.  But 
when  the  deficiency  is  in  [>art  supplied 
by  im|H>rted  com,  the  derangement  of 
trade  becomes  a  serious  evil  to  England, 
inasmuch  as  the  producers  are  partly 
foreigners,  by  whose  increased  custom 
the  foreign  tradesman  gains,  and  the 
consumers  are  entirely  Englishmen,  by 
whose  diminished  custom  the  British 
tradesman  loses.    All  this  is  true  irre- 
spectively of  the  state  of  the  currency 
or  the  corn  laws.     In  England,  how- 
ever, it  is  through  the  medium  of  the 
<rurrency  that   those    operations    are 
conducted,  and  by  the  aiTair  it  suffers 
too ;  it  bears  iMurt  of  the  shock,  and 
diminishes  its  force  against  the  public, 
and  spreads  the  same  amount  of  loss 
over  a  longer  period,  and  yet  strange 
to  say,  part  of  the  evil  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  currency,  which  is 
actually  alleviating  instead  of  causing 
the  calamities  of  the  country.     This 
takes  place  in  the  following  manner. 
The  Poles  and  other  foreigners,  require 
immediate  payment  for  their  com,  but 
will  not  receive  it  in  British  goods,  ex- 
cept at  a  price  at  which  it  would  be 
nuiKHis  to  the  British  manufacturer  to 


sell  them.     A  oonaiderableMrt  of  the 
price  is  therefore  paid  in  golaaodsilyery 
which  diminishes  the  currency,  oom- 
pels  the  bank  from  regard  to  its  own 
safety  to  contract  its  issues,  and  the 
reduced   circulation     diminishes    the 
price  of  every  commodity  in  England. 
The  reverse  of  this  process  takes  place 
abroad.     The  exchanges  then  turn  in 
favour  of  England,  the  bullion  slowly 
returns,  and  prices  gradually  rise  to 
their  accustomed  level.     In  tne  mean- 
time the  British  merchant  attributes 
to  the  exportation  of  bullion,  the  fall 
of  prices  under  which  he  is  suffering, 
whereas,    that  very  exportation  has 
lessened  the  fall  and  tended  to  keep  up 
prices  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  entirely 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  British 
goods.       A  circumstance  which  yery 
much  diminishes  the  necessity  of  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  English  goods  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  exported  bullion,  isy 
that   the   manufacturing   industry  \>f 
England  is  so  great  and  productive, 
that  in  ordinary  years  the  balance  of 
trade  is  in  its  favour,  and  gold  flows 
naturally  into  the  country.     In  time, 
therefore,  the  gold  exported  would  re- 
turn of  itself.     Its  natural  motion  is  in 
the  right  direction,  and  a  very  slight  im- 
petus will  give  it  the  required  velocity. 
The  above  observations  suggest  to 
us  the  natural  and  proper  mode  of  al- 
leviating the  mischief  which  results  to 
trade  f^om  a  deficient   harvest.       If 
every   person   would,  on   such   occa- 
sions, reduce  his  consumption  of  fo- 
reign goods,  and  confine  himself,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  use  of  home- 
made articles,  the  evil  would  be  re- 
medied ;  but  the  abstinence  from  fo- 
rei^  articles  would  be  an    evil    to 
which  men  will  not  voluntarily  sub- 
mit, and  which  cannot,  and  ought  not 
to  be  enforced  by  law.     It  might,  in- 
deed, be  in  part  brought  about,  if  the 
duty  on  imports  was  to  vary  with  the 
price  of  com ;  but  this  would  be  a 
complex  measure,  pregnant  with  many 
frauds,  and  would    mtroduce    many 
evils  in  order  to  alleviate  one.     We 
must  therefore  look  for  a  remedy  to 
some  other  course  than  to  either  a 
voluntary  or    compulsory    abstinence 
from  the  consumption  of  foreign  arti- 
cles.    The  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
medy would  be,  to  have  large  stores 
of  com  laid  up  in  ordinary  years,  as  a 
provision  against  a  season  of  scarcity. 
1  be  state  need  not  do  this  itself,  but 
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it  may  make  it  the  interest  of  others 
to  do  so.  Warehouses  may  be  built 
at  the  public  expense  (and  this  will  be 
a  compensation  for  the  duty  of  48.  on 
com)  and  into  these,  which  oujrht  to 
be  sufficient  to  hold  several  millions  of 
quarters,  all  imported  corn  ought  to 
bo  admitted  on  payment  of  a  very 
small  fee,  and  retained  there  for  any 
period  of  time,  or  for  four  years  with- 
out any  further  payment  by  the  im- 
porter. Of  course  no  duty  is  to  be 
re<iuired  until  the  corn  is  taken  out 
for  home  consumption.  A  drawback 
of  lOs.  a  quarter  might  be  also  paid 
to  the  grower  of  home  com,  who  will 
doposit  in  those  public  granaries.  By 
these  moans,  and  with  very  little  ex- 
pense to  tln^  public,  a  largo  store  of 
corn  would  be  always  in  reserve  to 
meet  any  sudden  emergency,  while  the 
attention  of  the  corn-dealers  to  their 
own  interests  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  accumulation 
would  never  become  excessive.  We 
need  not  go  further  into  the  details  of 
the  measures  which  would  induce  the 
corn  merchants  to  keep  in  the  country 
a  reserve  to  meet  any  exigency.  We 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
thing  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  how 
readilv  it  niav  be  achieved.  The  next 
renic<ly  is  to  keep  alway  such  a  supply 
of  bullion  in  the  cx)untr>*  as  will  en- 

w 

ahk"  it,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  to  export 
what  is  necessary,  without  endanger- 
ing the  solvency  of  the  bank.  This 
might  he  effi»cted  by  compelling  the 
bank  to  ket»p  such  an  average  amount 
of  bullion  in  its  coffers  as  its  directors 
havf  in  thrir  evitlencc  admitted  to  be 
necessjirj-,  viz.  one  third  of  its  average 
liabilitii's,  C which  f(ir  many  years  it 
ha^  not  dont«.)  The  averages  should 
b«»  compar«Ml  every  two  years,  an<l  it 
shouM  be  made  to  pay  three  jier  cent, 
interest  on  the  amount  of  the  d(>fi- 
cienry.  This  measure  would  avoid 
mulcting  tln»  hank  for  any  sudden  ex- 
tranplinnry  drain  of  bulliou,  since  it 
Would  have  ample  time  to  recover 
from  tlip  ffTt'ct  of  such  a  drain  ;  at 
th«»  sarn*'  tinu»  that  if,  by  over  issuer, 
it  kept  it-*  HtiM'k  of  hullion  t«to  low,  it 
would  Ih-  coiiiiN'lhMl  to  rt'fund  to  th<.' 
Ftati*  thi'  pn»rit*«  which  it  had  derived 
friiMi  it"*  iiu|irii|M.'r  aetion  on  the  cur- 
n^nry.  A**  a  further  inducement  to 
tin-  hank  ti»  kfep  a  large  stork  of  hul- 
li<)ii.  the  «-rato  ought  to  pay  one  and 
a-half   per  ci-nt.    on  all    tlu*    bulli<r.i 


which  it  has  kept  exceeding  the  »- 
xDOont  required  of  it  bj  law.  There 
is  no  danger  that  when  a  demand 
arose  for  gold  to  pay  for  imported 
com,  the  bank  should  keep  too  tight  a 
hold  of  the  bullion  in  its  chests.  Tlie 
high  interest  which  it  would  receive 
would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  ta 
make  it  part  with  all  that  the  public  ser- 
V  ice  required.  It,  however,  any  such  ap- 
prehension should  be  enterbuned,  a 
[)owcr  might  be  given  to  the  privj 
council  to  release  the  penalty  imposed 
on  the  bank  for  keeping  an  insufficient 
supply. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  alterations  which  we  think  maj 
be  usefully  made  in  the  law.  Firtii  to 
alter  the  scale,  by  making  it  slide  more 
evenly  at  the  rate  of  Is.  in  the  duty 
for  every  shilling  in  the  price,  from 
the  minimum  duty  of  4s.  to  the  maxi- 
mum duty  of  208.  for  the  respective 
prices  of  70s.  and  54?.  per  quarter. 

Secondly.  To  permit  the  dealer  at 
any  time  to  take  his  corn  out  of  bond^ 
and  to  pay  the  duty  payable  at  some 
future  day  named  by  him. 

Thirdly.  To  permit  the  dealer,  on 
certain  terms,  to  pay  the  duty  at  the 
present  rate,  and  to  name  the  day  on 
which  hs  engages  to  enter  his  com 
for  consumption. 

Fourthly.  To  encourage  the  com 
merchants  to  keep  in  public  ware* 
houses  a  large  supply  of  both  home- 
^^rown  and  imported  com  ;  and  lastly, 
to  take  steps  to  ensure  a  large  averu^ 
supply  of  bullion  in  the  stores  of  the 
bank.  If  these  or  similar  measures  be 
adopted,  we  are  convinced  that  even 
the  most  prej  udiced  will  admit  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  sliding  scale  over 
the  fixed  duty,  and  we  shafl  not  waste 
here  another  line  on  the  comparison. 

Something,  however,  still  remainsto 
be  said,  to  answer  the  arguments  of 
those  who  contend  that  no  duty  ought 
to  bo  impoftc<l  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn,  and  no  protection  what- 
ever afforded  to  the  British  agricul- 
turist. It  is  on  this  point  that  the 
Whigs  and  Kailicals  diner.  The  for- 
mer profess  that  they  are  willing  to 
give  a  fair  protection  to  British  culti- 
vation ;  the  latter  avow  their  indiffia- 
rcnce  to  its  existence,  and  betray  their 
anxiety  to  depress  the  landed  interest. 
They  reiiest  m  every  possible  form  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  free  trade  gene- 
rally, and  again  •<    '*o  the   >^.-rer«ted 
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arguments  which  were  useil  to  defend 
what  was  formerly  called  the  mercan- 
tile system,  only  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  ptenhure  of  again  refuting 
them  ;  but  they  scarcely  notice  the 
real  objects  of  our  present  com  laws. 
The  "catecluMn  of  the  com  laws" 
argues  chietly  by  way  of  illustration  or 
example,  taking  care  that  the  example 
put,  should  have  a  'certain  likeness  to 
the  real  case,  but  should  l>c  without 
all  those  circumstances  which  prove 
the  policy  of  our  com  laws,  and  should 
even  contain  a  few  peculiarities  in 
favour  of  its  own  view  of  the  matter. 
It  opens  with  a  view  of  Noah's  ark^ 
with  this  motto  underneath,  ''  If  Noah 
had  shut  himself  up  in  his  ark,  and  let 
hh  family  eat  nothing  but  what  could 
be  grown  upon  his  decks,  he  would 
soon  have  had  an  outcry  against  popu* 
lation,  and  an  emigration  conunittee ; 
and  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  would 
have  been  distresseil  manufacturers.** 
"  It  can  make  no  difference  except  in 
the  size  of  the  experiment,  whether  men 
are  confine<l  to  the  corn  of  an  ark  or 
of  an  island.**  The  author  of  this  illus- 
tration would  doubtlessly  be  of  opinion 
that  it  would  make  no  difference,  *'  ex- 
cept in  the  size  of  the  experiment,"  whe« 
ther  a  man  was  confined  to  an  ounce 
or  a  pound  of  meat  each  day.  And 
what  means  the  sneer  against  emigra- 
tion committees?  Does  it  mean  that 
Noah  and  hi.s  family  did  not  emigrate, 
or  that  they  were  wrong  in  doing  so  ? 
Is  there  no  difference  between  a  barren 
arky  and  a  nation  ca[)able  of  feeding 
forty  million  of  inhabitants  in  comfort^ 
and  supplying  them  with  every  variety 
of  remunerative  employment  ?  Such 
assertions  can  only  prove  the  des])erate 
state  of  the  cause  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  support. 

In  every  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant question  this  fact  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  owing  to  the 
corn  laws,  or  notwithstanding  the  com 
laws,  as  the  ca^e  mav  be,  but  at  all 
events,  certainly  during  the  existence 
of  the  com  laws,  the  English  labour- 
ers have  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, Consumed  more  w beaten  bread 
and  animal  food  than  those  of  any  other 
/yiy-peopled  country.  They  have  not 
only  been  l)etter  fed,  but  they  have 
worn  better  clothes,  livetl  in  better 
houses,  and  conyumed  more  fuel. 
Medical  aid,  the  means  of  education* 
and  religious  consolation,  have  been 
Vol.  XIX.^No.  110. 


within  easy  reach  of  every  fimiily.     In 
general  comfort,  and  the  possession  of 
all  things  conducive  to  human  happi- 
ness, the  industrious  classes  of  England 
may  challenge  a  comparison  with  those 
of  any  nation  upon  earth.  The  English 
lal>ourer  is  not  only  comfortable  in  his 
situation*  but  has  many  opportunities 
of  rising  above  it.  Every  day  furnishes 
examples  of  men  belonging  to  the  very 
poorest  class  winning  their  way  to  rank 
and  opulence,  and  becoming  the  foun- 
ders of  distinguished  families.     These 
advantages  are  not  obtained  by  what 
Malthusians  term  the  preventive  check* 
or  an  abstinence  from  marriage  for  the 
sake  of  ei\)oying  the  comforts  of  life* 
for  the  census  snows  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  has  increased 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  any  other 
densely-peopled  country,  while  by  the 
colonists  which  it  sends  forth  it  is  lay 
ing  the  foundations  of  magnificent  em- 
pires.     These  admitted  facts  suffici- 
ently demonstrate  the  unfairness  and 
absurdity  of  such  illustrations  as  Noah 
and  his  family  shut  up  in  the  ark*  a 
number  of  rats  confined  in  a  cage  to 
starve*  or  a  law  made  to  prevent  Eng- 
lishmen from  eating  any  corn  except 
that  raised  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  a 
law  passed  to  prevent  the  public  from 
using  any  water  except  that  drawn  from 
expensive   wells.     Instead  of  wasting 
our  time  in  a  detailed  exposure  of  each 
of  those  unfair  and  absurd  illustrations* 
we  shall  examine  the  case  really  before 
us,   and  consider  what  would  be  the 
probable  consequences,    present   and 
future,  of  a  free  importation  of  foreign 
corn.    We  admit  that  the  foreign  com 
would  undersell  the  English  grain,  and 
this  chcapoeas  of  food  would  of  itself 
be  a  desirable  thing.    In  Poland,  good 
tillage  land  capable  of  yielding  to  an 
ordinary  cultivation  more  than  thirty 
bushels  of  good  wheat  to  the  acre,  can 
be  got  in  any  quantities  at  a  rent  of 
from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  an  acre.     In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  quantity  of  land  for  the 
support  of  the  peasants  attached  to  the 
estate,  is  given  free  of  rent      Those 
peasants   render   without  any   wages 
sufficient  labour  for  the  rude  cultivation 
of  the  estate.     If  further  services  are 
wanted,  they  can  be  readily  obtahied 
at  very  moderate  wajres,  5d.  for  a  day  a 
hire  of  a  man  and  horse.     A  Scotch 
fanner  who  had  been  settled  there  for 
several  years,  declared  that  he  could 
make  a  rapid  fortime  if  be  could  sell 
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hit  wheat  tt  the  lowest  pnoei.  But 
there  was  no  denund  for  fail  wheat. 
Been  the  low  price  at  whioh  it  is  sold 
In  the  seaport,'  is  in  a  great  measure 
Composed  of  the  profits  of  tlie  cxtm 
dealer,  and  the  expenses  of  oarrtSAS) 
in  a  conntry  where  the  prolltsofcqHtal 
are  very  high,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation very  rnde  and  imperfeet. 
The  Poles,  at  the  same  time,  have  no 
deare  for  British  manufiuitories ;  their 
greattunbitionis  tobecomemannfacta- 
rera  themselves.  For  the  first  jear 
after  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  the 
oom  imported  from  Poland  should  be 
chieflj  paid  for  in  gold.  After  a  short 
time,  however,  the  Petes  mwtit  become 
good  customers  to  some  of  the  EngUsh 
mannracturers.  This  state  of  thmgs 
'  wonld  be  brought  about  bj  the  follow- 
ing process : — The  low  prico  of  com 
would  ruin  the  English  ttxmee  and 
throw  out  of  emploTment  a  yast  mun- 
ber  of  agricultural  labonrers  and  others 
depending  on  him.  Not  onljr'  the  hr- 
mers  or  immediate  tenants  of  the  soil 
would  be  ruined  bj  the  projeeted 
change,  but  all  those  who  had  anjinter- 
esl  in  land  would  suflhr  antrdj  bj 
the  change.  Those  who  had  rant*  to 
pa;  would  feel  it  most ;  die  bead  laad- 
lords  would  be  the  last  to  fM  it,  and 
would  suffer  least,  sinoe  all  the  in^rior 
derivative  interests  would  be  fbrfidted 
before  anj  loas  would  &U  on  them. 
The  ruin  would  be  so  extensive  that 
it  is  not  too  moch  to  sajr,  that  neither 
revolution  nor  invssion  has'  ever  pro- 
duced such  eiteuMve  eaUmitj^noh 
widelj-spread  distrass,  as  would  im- 
mediateh  fiilkiw  tma  the  total  abo- 
Ution  or  all  duty  upon  oom.  The 
flunilies  of  the  ^rionltnral  Ubonrers 
would  betake  themselves  to  the  ma- 
nuftcturinv  towns,  and  beoome  arti- 
xan*,  and  bj  their  oampetitioa  redoea 
their  wages.  Nnmhan  of  hrmers 
and  agricultural  Ubonrcrt  wonld  emi- 
grate to  Poland,  and  tbara,  EngHih 
skill  and  indust^,  aided  b;  Ei^itb 
capital,  would  raise  abnndanoeof  eem 
tot  the  Engiisb  inariwt.  Here,  tlw 
small  towns  and  TillsgM,  and  tboM 
artisans  and  shopkeepers  who  look  en- 
tire);  tu  the  home  market,  would  Ue 
awa;  ;  but  the  large  towns,  and  ma- 
nufacturers whose  goods  are  diieflj 
destined  to  the  foreign  market,  would 
thrive  and  increase.  Uancliestv,  and 
Leeds,  and  BirmiDgbam.  and  Gk^ow,  . 
-  woaM  almost  rivd  Loa^M  ^  weatth 


and  t{dend< 
heifivided 
Tory  rich, , 
termediats 
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imunity  tronU 
tt  classcR — Uii^ 
poor  ;  the  isr 
;  destroyed  lA, 
tne  nei — .„„  m  -»^.  The  papB|.. 
lation  of  Englaai  would  increase 
with  tenfold  ru^Stj.  But  ncarcebbr" 
would  the  general  alftcusi  occasioow' 
by  the  snbverrion  of  th^  present  onW' 
of  things  stdiside,  and  iha  trsde  of 
the  country  lie  lo  I'slsTilidiwl  In  ■  ilito 
of  ^tparent  prosperi^,  than  Ae  wn- 
sonndness  of^  the  new  eystftn  ^oold 
show  itself  mstriUi^ooIonn.  TlnAMr 
or  Ave  mUlions  miatf  Iw  the  nhiiiga 
wonld  have  been  diqnsea  of  hf  dcut 
—  exile;  or  have  hoc .-^-« 


to  tfa«r  lot,  and  their  eon^blDliMrid 
no  longer  be  beard)  but  tbe  elB  ef 
dependenoe  upon  ibreigBen  tcf  MA 
wonld  be  sererdy  Alt.  U  wn^  Onat 
'  Britun  would  M  hmmr  e^Jcj  fit 
advant^eaof  bsrislanapositiini  hir 
'  dties  and  bar  towns  vonU  atOl  Ka 
encompassed  by  the  mt,  bat  the  Mh 
and  tbe  harvests  from  wUdi  she  d»> 
rived  her  subnsteneewoold  be  s^omA 
'  to  tbe  devastatiasis  of  tbe  fyi  im 
army  in  Poland  eooM  starve  Caalmi 
Into  a  surrender.  This  eould  be  aoM 
easily  eSseted  than  scOm  pMflt  ipia 
toinuu^  Strange  aa  it  nwaimir, 
itissSltnie.  that  an  iqtnrT  4aw  to 
the  harvest  of  Ptdand,  AW  b*  «r 
or  an  un&vonrable  ssasowt  w»M  pr^ 
dace  greater  dbtreas  fai  Enafaal  nin 
a  datnage  to  the  same  e^snt  h  av^ 
pwtioa  edhred  by  tbe  Bn^A  am* 
vests,  becanse  we  ean  aevsT  grt  »«• 
com  than  die  fbremsr  mb  WMt 
Thus  if  Pdand  ibonS  imIn  VoWir 
one  hundred  and  twen^  tfffiea  fiMk 
tersof  wheat,  of  whieh  twanh'ttsidcl 
be  sent  to  Ei^laad,  and  one  tanfeid 
should  be  consumed  at  boa*  I  If  the 
snem^  or  the  seaacm  eboold  daitntj 
one^evtb  of  tbeoropa,  ^e  wodd^m 
■KHWlo  span  for  expBVtatiad.  Tm 
■  leas  would  &U  npoB  the  BnaM* 
WDoM  be  totaUvl^vad  ofSf 
'  mbfraaiafanad>  Bs> 
nUt  indnaa  ibnte. 
MaioM  to  psnitlw 
a  aoMl)  maaMji  hU 
.  not  of  Mi4  a  ^BHte 
a  preveat  Englnd  ft«m  'tit 
Mr.    r  nOt  »  ftnine  aa  ^  i^i  aot 
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loM  of  all  her  foreign  dominioniiy  and 
allow  her  flag  to  be  insulted  and  her 
rights  to  Iw  trampled  upon  in  every 
coast :  bj  the  consequent  loss  of  her 
fisheries  and  colonies,  and  various 
privileprcs  of  trade,  her  inorchants 
and  manufacturers  would  lose  more 
than  they  could  possibly  ^ain  by  any 
increase  of  traffic  with  the  corn-ex- 
porting countrii»s.  No  statesman 
would  Yonture  to  contemplate  the 
idea,  untior  any  provocation,  of  going 
to  war  with  the  country  on  whicn  the 
nation  was  dejiendent  for  its  broad. 
Any  great  continental  power  which 
could  ifor  a  season  occupy  it  with  a 
superior  army,  would  be  an  equally 
formidable  foe.  Even  a  small  power, 
by  its  privat4H*r8,  might  so  increase 
the  freight  and  insurance  of  such  a 
heavy  article  as  corn,  as  to  raise  its 
price  to  a  height  sufficient  to  make  a 
war  so  un)>ouutar  that  no  minister 
could  obtain  the  supplies  necessary  to 
conduct  it  with  vigour.  Great  Britain 
would  tic  a  helpless  mass  at  the  mercy 
of  every  foe :  its  wealth  would  only 
furnish  temptation  to  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

As  population  continued  to  increase 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent» 
the  misery  of  dependence  would  be 
more  severely  felt.  When  a  deficient 
harvest  should  hap|)en  abroa<],  the  en- 
tire weight  would  be  felt  by  England. 
Neither  the  government  nor  the  popu- 
lace on  the  (^ontinent  would  permit 
the  exportation  of  corn  when  they 
wanted  it  theiusclves.  Nothing  can 
more  stroiiglv  show  the  invincible 
strength  of  this  part  of  the  case,  than 
the  feeble  answers  given  to  it  by  the 
opposite  party.  Some  English  g^^ntle- 
men  came  over  to  Dublin,  to  instruct 
us  on  the  subject,  and  obtained  great 
applause  by  their  ridicule  of  this  ar- 
gument against  dependence  upon  fo- 
reigners. They  supi)osed  a  person 
entering  a  fashionable  drawing-room 
in  LfOndon,  an<l  there  discovering  a 
number  of  articles  of  ornament  or 

rirel  of  foreign  extraction,  and  on 
discovery  of  each  exclaiming,  **  but 
we  must  not  be  de|>endant  u(>on  fo- 
reigners/* as  if  any  dependance  was 
creiued  by  the  importation  of  such 
commodities.  Silly  as  was  this  argu- 
ment of  the  itinerant  orators,  it  was 
not  original.  We  find  the  same  in 
<*  The  Catechism  of  the  Corn-laws," 
.  No.  933. 


*' Objection.  Thai  a  deftdeni  crop 
or  a  bad  harvest  would  cause  prices  to 
rUe  very  rapidly  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  clamours  of  the  common  people 
would  speedily  compel  the  continental 
governments  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  com. 

**  Answer.  The  common  people  on 
the  Continent  would  not  clamour  to  be 
deprived  of  clothes.  The  only  conse- 
quence, therefore,  would  be  that  the 
price  of  corn  would  rise,  and  the  price 
of  cloths  fall.  The  British  manufactu- 
rer must  give  a  greater  proportion  of 
cloth  for  a  scantier  meal  of  com ;  and 
be  content  to  live  less  plentifully  than 
usual,  till  the  next  year  brought  relief. 
And  the  foreigners,  on  their  part,  must 
economise  in  the  use  of  com,  that  they 
may  have  wherewith  to  buy  clothes  ; — 
and  in  the  use  of  cloth  too,  that  they 
may  have  less  diminution  in  their  med 
of  com.  The  consequences  will  be 
equally  shared ;  and  the  relative  defi« 
ctency  will  be  no  greater  on  the  whole 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  supplying 
of  the  British  manufacturers  had  never 
entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  fo- 
reign growers.** 

And  in  the  answer  to  No.  295  it  as- 
serts that  the  argument  is  equally 
good  against  foreign  commerce  uni- 
versally. These  people  will  not  see 
the  difference  between  corn  and  every 
other  commodity.  It  takes  a  year  to 
produce  it.  Not  one  man  in  ten  has 
a  week's  store  in  hand.  It  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  universal  demand,  equally  ne- 
cessary to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  and 
which  cannot  l>e  wanting  even  for  a 
week.  Even  the  apprehension  of  a 
deficient  supply  produces  an  immediate 
rise  of  price,  ana  inflicts  severe  suffer- 
ings on  the  multitude.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  any 
thing  else  (except  fuel)  is  a  matter  of 
little  concern  to  any  body.  If  the 
materials  of  clothes  were  suddenly 
doubled  in  price,  the  shopkeepers  and 
merchants  who  had  a  stock  on  hands 
would  be  gainers  by  it.  Those  who 
wished  to  buy  clothes  should  be  satis- 
fied with  articles  of  inferior  beauty, 
and  many  should  be  content  to  wear 
their  old  clothes  a  little  longer.  But 
scarcely  any  person  would  feel  a  mo- 
ment's disctimfort.  Even  vanity  and 
ffcsliion  woulil  not  be  shocked,  since 
the  hi;:h  prices  would  give  a  credit  to 
inferior  articles  which  they  do  not 
now  jHissess.  The  catechism  misstates 
the  case  when  it  says,  that  the  com- 
mon people  on  the  Continent  would 
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not  clamour  to  be  deprived  of  dothei. 
As  if  the  clothes  which  tiiejr  had 
would  be  taken  from  them  by  the 
English,  in  revenge  for  their  refusal 
to  part  with  their  com.  Thej  would 
insist  on  keeping  their  com,  and  would 
care  very  little  for  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  broad-cloth.  It  is  not  the 
people  who  most  want  the  com  that 
would  buy  the  cloth.  Our  own  expe- 
rience shows  us  that  when  prices  are 
high^  the  populace  will  not  permit  the 
removal  of  food  from  one  town  to 
another.  You  cannot  prove  to  a 
starving  population^  with  food  within 
its  reach  y  that  any  good  can  be  ob- 
tained by  its  exportation.  It  is  well 
known  that*  a  high  duty  was  once 
placed  upon  the  exportation  of  Prus- 
sian com,  because  England  stood  in 
need  of  it.    Agatn^  w  readers  of 


IFdbw 


English  ]        J       >     more  Oil  in 
the  year  i      •  1  I  was  a  «oni* 

exiK>rting  o        v»  noa  yst  tlie  nliei- 
pation  of  »  i^    indnoed  Lord 

Chatham^  comraryto  lawy  to  lnjaii 
embaivo  on  the  com  about  to  1»  oac- 
ported ;  and  the  flpoTemmeiitt  fai  oom* 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  popalae«^ 
violently  and  illegaUy  orefgnted  Hbb 
exportation  of  com.  Agiin  io  1702, 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  widi  Fraooe 
induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  obtain  an  aet  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  grain  to 
France.  Hut  we  need  not  mritiplj 
examples:  history  is  Ml  of  then. 
The  nation  which  sopdiet  aaotiier 
with  food  will  always  ned  itnlf  in 
the  first  instance ;  aim  all  the  oonaa- 
quences  of  a  deficient  lianrett  wlD  ba 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dant  country. 


NUTS  AND  NUTCEACKEES.— NO.   IL 


**  The  world's  my  filbert  which  with  my  cradcers  wiU  I  open.^ 


**  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  dieat. 

The  lawyer  believes  the  divine ; 
And  the  justice,  becauso  he's  so  great. 
Thinks  bis  tiade's  as  lioDest  as  mine." 


Police  Pcripatetics—A  V 


Bifffmr^  Ofermm 


of  Sfar  Peter— Transportation  and  the 


[>itrc  Fcnpatetics— A  Vagary  of  Sir  Peter— Transportation  and  tl 
Repeal  of  the  Union— National  Preiodicea— The  Froioh  and  the 
I'ctcr's  Ust. 


When  the  Belgians,  by  thehr  most  In- 
Fane  revolution,  separated  firom  the 
Dutch,  they  assumed  for  their  national 
motto  the  phrase  **  Vwnom  faU  la 
force,**  It  IS  difficult  to  sapr  wliether 
their  rebellion  towards  a  nghtfbl  so- 
verei^,  or  this  happy  employment  of 
a  boll,  it  was  that  so  completely  capti- 
vated our  illustrious  countryman,  Ehuit 
and  excited  so  warmly  his  sympathies 
for  that  beer-drinkiiw  population. 
AAer  all,  why  should  one  qnarKl 
with  them  ?  Nations,  like  individaals, 
have  their  coats-of-arms,  tbdr  heraldio 
insignia,  their  blazons,  afid  their  gar- 
ters, frequently  containing  the  diarpett 


aareasm  and  most  poignant  satire  vpiA 
those  who  bear  them ;  and  in  this  ro- 
spect  Belginm  is  onfy  as  riAodow 
•s  the  attorney  wlio  aasmned  te  Ut 
motto  **  Bat  juHHoT  Tkam  vat 
wlien  tlie  diiralroni  fine  of  oar  o»m 
garter, «« IfMit  90U  qid  tmifmmmr 
broi^  with  H  its  brkfat  asKNMow 
of  Inqgiy  eovrtesy  and  mdldcn  bmh- 
Mness:  Irat  what lympathiT en Mnk 
aaentimeot  find  in  these  dsgeiinla 
days  of  rail-roadt  and  raclMMlai  oa- 
na]e»  eoUierice,  and  diain.fari%ea » 
No,  were  we  now  to  selaet  aa  faserb. 
tioD,  modi  rather  woold  wo  tdw  it 
from  the  prtf^>W  **««-<«Ni<if^  if«^ 
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and  write  beneath  the  arms  of  our 
land  the  emphatic  phrase,"  Push  along, 
keep  moving.** 

If  Knglishmen  have  fai)e«i  to  ex- 
hibit in  machinery  that  triumphant  Kl 
Dorado  called  peri>etual  motion,  in 
revenge  for  their  fadure,  thev  rcMilved 
to  exemplify  it  in  themselves.  The 
whole  nation,  from  John  O'Groat  to 
Land's  Knd,  from  Westport  to  Dover, 
are  playing  cross-corners.  Every 
bodv  and  every  thing  is  on  the  move. 
A  cCwelling-house,  like  a:i  umbrella,  is 
only  a  thing  used  on  an  emergency ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cjreat  Hritain 
pass  their  lives  amid  the  smoke  of 
steam-boats  or  the  din  and  thunder  of 
the  Grand-J unction.  From  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  from  the  peer  to  the 
|H'as«int,  from  the  lord  of  the  treasurv 
to  the  Irish  havmaker,  it  is  one  uni- 
vcrsal  **  chtwu'c  rroisst'e,**  Not  only 
is  this  fashionable — for  we  are  told  by 
the  newsn.i|>ers  how  the  Queen  walks 
daily  witn  Prince  Albert  on  the  ter- 
race— but  stranger  still,  locomotion  is 
a  law  of  the  land,  and  standing  still 
is  a  statutable  ofTeiice.  The  hackney 
eoa4*hman,  with  wearied  horses  blown 
an«l  broken-winde<l,  dares  not  breathe 
his  jadeil  beasts  by  a  momentary  pull- 
up,  for  the  implacable  policeman  Ims 
his  eye  u{K)n  him,  and  he  must  simu- 
late a  tn>t  though  his  pace  but  resemble 
a  stage  procession,  where  the  legs  are 
liAed  without  progressing,  and  some 
fifty  Roman  soldiers  in  Wellington 
boots  are  seen  vainly  endeavouring  to 
push  forward.  The  foot  passenger  is 
no  better  oif — tiretl  perhaps  with  walk- 
ing or  attracted  hy  the  fascinations  of 
a  print-shop,  he  stojis  for  an  instant : 
alas,  that  luxury  may  cost  him  dear, 
and  for  that  momentary  pleasure  he 
may  yet  have  to  t>erform  a  quick-step 
on  the  mill.  "  Move  on,  s'.r.  Keep 
moving,  if  you  please,"  sayeth  the 
gentleman  in  blue ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  manner  that  won't  lie  de- 
nied. It  is  useless  to  explain  that  you 
have  nowhere  jMurticular  to  go  to, 
that  you  are  an  i<ller  and  a  lounger. 
The  confession  is  a  fatal  one  ;  and 
liowever  respectable  yt»ur  appt»arance, 
the  idea  of  shoplifting  is  at  once  asso- 
ciated with  your  pursuits.  Into  what 
inconsistencies  do  we  fall  while  nmlti- 
plying  our  lawit,  for  while  we  insist 
npun  progression  we  announce  a  pe^ 
nalty  for  vagrancv.  The  first  nrin, 
ciple  of  the  Hritisn  constitution,  how^ 


ever,  is  keep  moving,  '^  and  I  would 
recommend  you  to  go  with  the  tide.*' 

Thank  heaven,  I  have  reached  to 
man's  estate — although  with  a  heavy 
heart  I  acknowledge  it  is  the  only 
estate  I  liave  or  ever  shall  attain  to ; 
for  if  I  were  a  child  I  don't  think  I 
should  close  my  eyes  at  night  from 
the  fear  of  one  frightful  and  terrific 
image.  As  it  is  I  am  by  no  means 
over  courageous,  and  it  requires  all  the 
energy  I  can  summon  to  combat  my 
terrors.  You  ask  me,  in  all  likelihood« 
what  this  fearful  thing  can  be?  Is  it 
the  plague  or  the  cholera  ?  is  it  the 
dread  of  poverty  and  the  new  poor- 
law  ?  is  it  that  1  may  be  impresse<I  as 
a  .^eanian  or  mistaken  for  a  Yankee  ? 
or  is  it  some  miknown  and  visionary 
terror,  unseen,  unheard  of,  Imt  fore- 
shadowed by  a  diseased  imagination? 
Ni> ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  |»al- 
pable,  sentient,  exi^tent  thing — neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  worshipful  Sir 
Peter  Laurie. 

Every  newspaper  you  take  up  an- 
nounces that  Sir  Peter,  with  a  hearty 
contempt  for  the  brevity  of  the  fifty  fo- 
lio volumes  that  contaui  the  laws  of  our 
land,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and 
the  fulness  of  his  imagination  keeps  ad- 
ding to  the  number ;  so  that  if  length  of 
vears  be  only  accorded  to  that  amiable 
individual  in  proi>ortion  to  his  merits, 
we  shall  find  at  leng^  that  not  only 
will  every  contingency  of  our  lives  bo 
provided  for  by  the  legislature,  but 
that  some  standard  for  i>ersonal  ap- 
pi>arance  will  also  be  adopted,  to  which 
we  must  conform  as  rigidly  as  to  our 
oath  of  allegiance. 

A  few  diays  ago  a  miserable  crea- 
ture, a  tailor  we  believe,  some  deci- 
mal fraction  of  hunumity,  was  brought 
up  before  Sir  Peter  on  a  triHing 
charge  of  some  kind  or  other.  1  for- 
get his  <»ifence,  but  whatever  it  was 
the  penaltv  annexed  to  it  was  but  a 
fine  of  half-a-crown.  The  prisoner, 
however,  who  behaved  with  propriety 
and  decorum,  happene<l  to  have 
long  black  liair,  which  he  wore  some- 
what <'  enjeune  Fnmce**  upon  his  neck 
and  shoulders ;  his  locks,  if  not  am- 
brosial, were  tastefully  curle<l,  and 
iH'spoke  the  fostering  hand  of  care 
and  attention.  The  Uhadamanthus  of 
the  police-office,  liowever,  like<l  them 
not :  whether  it  was  that  he  wore  a 
Brutus  himself,  or  that  his  learned 
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cranittin  had  resisted  att  the  efBcae^  of 
Macassar,  I  cannot  say  |  but  certain  it 
is,  the  tidlor's  ringlets  gare  him  the 
greatest  offence,  and  he  apostrophised 
the  wearer  in  the  most  solemn  manner : 

*'  I  have  sat,"  said  hey  *'  for ,"  as 

I  quote  from  memory  I  slum't  say  how 
many,  *'  years  upon  the  bench,  and  I 
never  yet  met  an  honest  man  with  long 
hair.  The  worst  feature  in  your  case 
is  your  ringlets.  There  u  something 
so  disgusting  to  me  in  the  odious  ana 
abominable  vice  vou  hare  indulged  in, 
that  I  feel  myself  warranted  in  apply- 
ing to  you  the  heaviest  penalty  or  the 
kw." 

The  miserable  man,  we  are  told, 
fell  upon  his  knees,  confessed  his  de- 
linquency, and,  being  shorn  of  his 
locks  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded 
court,  his  fine  was  remitted,  and  he 
was  liberated. 

Now,  perhaps,  you  will  suppose  that 
all  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  mvention. 
On  the  faith  of  an  honest  man  I  assure 
you  it  is  not.     I  have  retrenched  con- 
siderably the  pathetic  eloquence  of  the 
magistrate,  and  I  have  leh  altogether 
untouched  the  poor  tailor's  struggle 
between  pride  and  poverty — whefter, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
his  half-crown,  or,  on  the  other,  to 
submit    to    the    desecration    of  his 
entire  head.     We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  a  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor ;  and  certainly  in  this 
case  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  com- 
plaint might  not  seem  without  founda- 
tion.   Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
prisoner  in  this  case  had  been  the  Ho- 
nourable Augustus   SomebodT,   who 
appeared  before  his  worship  nshion- 
ably  attired,  and  with  hsir,  beard,  and 
mustache  far  surpassing  in  extrava- 
gance the  poor  tailor ;  should  we  then 
have  heard  this  beantifbl  apostrophe 
to  the  croppies,  thb  thonderimr  denim- 
eiation  of^  ringlets  ?    I  half  nar  not 
And  yet  under  what  pretext  does  a 
magistrate  address  to  one  man  the  in- 
sulting lang^uage  he  would  not  dare 
apply  to  another  ?     Or  let  us  suppose 
the  rule  of  justice  to  be  inflexible, 
and  look  at  the  result.     What  havoo 
would   Sir   Peter    make   among  the 
GuartU  ?  ay,  even  in  the  household  of 
her  mak^ty   how    many    delinquents 
would  he  find  ?  what  a  scene  would 
not  the  clubs  present  on  the  police 
authorities  dropping  ^suddenly  down 
amongst  them  with  rait  and  list  tQ 


determine  the  igtk«r^lMr. 

whiskers,  or  the  J  :  oi  tiiair  qfii* 

brows?    It  —       of  HaMrai^ 

wereyonstiu.  .  noimii  tiie 

Alliance  would  insure  joar  maptef^ 
choes.  As  for  Lord  BIleiiboroii|^  ii 
is  now  dear  enough  whr  he  aoeeptiid 
t      irovemroent  of  Inoa»  and  immU 

su      lasteto^tootof  theeoanlnr- 

x^uw  we  wdl  snppoie  that  at  mt 
Peter   Laurie's   antipathy,   is    km^ 
hair.  Sir  Frederidc  Roe    vtaf  aba 
have  his  dislikes.    It  is  but  flur,  jam 
will  allow,  that  the  privOigja  of  fhi 
bendi  should  be  equaL      Wd|,  fbr 
argument's  sak^  I  will  fanagine  thet 
Sir  Frederick  Roe  has  not  the  aame 
horror  of  loqg  hair  as  hk  komd 
brother,  but  has  tbe  moat  qneoaoMrw. 
able  aversion  to  lonff  noaaa.     what 
are  we  to  do  here?    lleaven  h^  half 
our  acquaintance  if  this  should  atrifai 
him  I     What  is  to  be  done  with  hmi 
Allen  if  he  beat  a  watchman?    b 
what  a  position  will  FonUanqoe  atel 
if  he  fracture  a  lamp?     One's  hv 
may  be  cut  to  any  kngtb,— 4t  mi^  lie 
evmi  shaved  dean  <^|  bat  yonr  noee» 
— And   then  a   few  weeks,    a  hw 
months  at  furthest,  and  your  hdr  hna 
grown  again:  but  your  noae^  Bke 
your  reputation,  can  only  atend  Hoe 
assault.    This  is  reallj  a  aarimia  tWit 
of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  a  acnMliel 
hard  thing  that  the  fiwe  yon  naiffm 
shown  to  your  acqnaintanoea  Ibr  jam 
past,  with   pleasure  to  yoandCMA 
satii^Kstion  to  them,  should  be  fim* 
nounced  illegal,  or  curtailed  In  .ttt 
proportions.    They  have  n  jnoliee  m 
banks  if  a  forged  note  be  firaaeBtei 
fbr  na  rment,  to  Aoark  it  in  a  paonibr 
r  before  restorhw  it   to   lat 
owi     .     Thb  is   teohmoelly  eeOed 
raduu  ^«    Somethiiy  Mmilar,  I  ao^ 
pose,  mil  be  adoptd  at  tke  peltde* 
ofRee,  and  in  ease  of  refbaal  to  <}ob* 
fbnn  jow  features  to  the  mleof  1Mb 
yon  will  be  raddled  bj  an  <rfto«r  ap- 
pointed for   the  porpoa^,  and 
ibrth  npon  the  world  the  mere 
terfUt  of  humanity. 

What  a  glorions  thing  it  would  be 
fbr  this  ^reat  eoontiy,  if,  having 
eqnaliaed  throqghont  the  Idngdom 
the  weights,  the  meaanres^  the  ndlai^ 
and  the  currency,  we  ahonld  at  leo^h 
attain  to  an  eqnalitation  b  aniear* 
anoe.  The  ««ftdal  angle  "vai  theft 
have  its  application  in  reaHty,  and^ 
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Old  Bailey  trial,  we  shall  hear  a  judge 
sum  up  on  the  externals  of  a  prisoner, 
merely  directing  the  attention  of  the 
iury  to  the  atrocious  irreffularity  of 
his  teeth,  or  the  assassin-like  sharp- 
ness of  his  under-jaw.  Honour  to 
YOU,  Sir  Peter,  should  this  great  im- 
provement grow  out  of  your  innova- 
tion ;  and  proud  may  the  country  well 
he  that  acknowledges  you  among  its 
lawgivers ! 

Let  men  no  lonffer  indulgpe  in  that 
ahsurd  fiction  which  represents  justice 
as  blind.  On  the  contrary,  with  an 
eve  like  Canova's,  and  a  glance  quicky 
sharp,  and  penetrating  as  Flaxman*Sy 
she  traces  every  lineament  and  every 
feature;  and  Landseer  himself  will 
confess  himself  vanquished  by  Laurie. 
The  pictorial  school  of  judicuil  inves- 
tigation will  now  become  fashionahlcy 
and  if  Sir  Peter's  practice  be  but 
transmitted,  surgeons  will  not  be  the 
only  professional  men  who  will  com- 
mence their  education  with  the  bar- 
bers. 

I  remember  once  coming  into  Mat- 
lock on  the  top  of  the  ••  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,**  when  the  coachman  who 
drove  our  four  spanking  thorough- 
breds contrived,  m  something  less 
than  tkse  minutes,  to  excite  his  whole 
ieam  to  the  very  top  of  their  tempef, 
liAing  the  wheelers  almost  oiT  the 
ground  with  his  heavy  lash,  and 
thrashing  his  leaders  till  they  smoked 
with  passion,  he  brought  them  up  to 
the  inn  door  trembling  with  rage,  and 
snorting  with  anger.  What  the  devil 
is  all  this  for,  thought  L  He  guessed 
at  once  what  waa  passing  in  my  mind» 
and,  with  a  knowing  touch  of  his 
elbow,  whispered: — 

"  There's  a  new  coachman  a-going 
to  try  *em,  and  I'll  leave  him  a  pre- 
cious legacy." 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Whigs 
have  just  done  in  their  surrender  of 
power  to  the  Tories.  They  have,  in- 
deed, left  them  a  precious  legacy :-« 
without  an  ally  abroad,  with  discon- 
tent and  starvation  at  home,  distant 
and  expensive  wars,  depressed  trade, 
and  bankrupt  s|)eculation,  form  some 
portion  of  the  valuable  heritage  they 
nave  bequeathed  to  their  heirs  in 
power.  The  most  sanguine  tiees  mat- 
ter of  difficulty,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  men  are  tempted  to  despair  at 
the  prospects    of    the    Conservative 


party ;  for,  however  happily  all  other 
questions  may  terminate,  they  see  in 
the  corn-law  a  point,  whose  subtle 
difficulty  would  seem  inacoessible  to 
leg^lation.  Ah  !  could  the  two  great 
parties,  that  divide  the  state,  only  lay 
their  heads  together  for  a  short  time» 
and  carrv  out  that  beautiful  principle 
that  Scribe  announces  in  one  of  nit. 
vaudevilles :— . 

*'  Que  le  hie  se  vend  cher  et  le  pain  boa 
marche." 

And  why,  after  all,  should  not  the 
collective  wisdom  of  England  be  able  to 
equal  in  ingenuity  the  conceptions  of 
a  farce«writer.  Meanwhile,  it  is  plain 
that  political  dissensions,  and  the  rival* 
ries  of  party,  will  prevent  that  mutual 
good  understandmg  which  might 
prove  so  beneficial  to  all.  Reconci- 
liations are  but  flimsy  things  at  best ; 
and  whether  the  attempt  be  made  to 
conciliate  two  rival  churches,  two  op- 
posite factions,  or  two  separate  inte- 
rests of  anv  kind  whatever,  it  ia 
usually  a  fadure.  It  therefore  be« 
comes  the  duty  of  every  good  subject^ 
and,  h  fortiort,  of  evert  good  Conser- 
vative, to  bestir  himself  at  the  present 
moment,  and  see  what  can  be  done  to 
retrieve  the  sinking  fortune  of  the 
state.  Taxation,  like  flogging  in  the 
army,  never  comes  on  the  right  part 
of  the  back.  Sometimes  too  high^ 
sometimes  too  low.  There  is  no 
knowing  where  to  lay  it  on.  Besides 
that,  we  have  by  this  time  got  such  a 
general  raw  all  over  us,  there  isn't  a 
square  inch  of  sound  flesh  that  pre- 
sents itself  for  a  new  infliction.  Since 
the  first  French  Revolution,  the  inge- 
nuity of  man  has  been  tortured  on  the 
subject  of  finance ;  and  had  Dionysiui 
lived  in  our  days,  instead  of  offering 
a  bounty  for  the  discovery  of  a  new 
pleasure,  he  would  have  proposed  a 
reward  to  the  man  who  devised  a  new 
tax. 

Without  entering  at  any  length 
into  this  subject,  the  consideration  of 
which  would  lead  me  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  our  e very-day  habits,  I  past 
on  at  once  to  the  question  which  has 
induced  this  inquiry,  while  I  proclaim 
to  the  world  loudly,  fearlessly,  and  re- 
solutelv,  **  Eureka  I" — I've  found  it* 
Yes,  my  fellow-countrymen,  I  have 
found  a  remedy  to  supply  the  deficient 
income  of  the  nation,  not  only  with* 
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out  imposing  a  new  tax,  or  inflictiiig  a 
new  burden  upon  the  sufiMng  com- 
inunity»  but  also  without  ii^uring 
vested  rights,  or  thwarting  the  activitj 
of  commercial  enterprise.  I  neither 
mulct  cotton  nor  com  ;  1  meddle  not 
with  parson  nor  publican,  nor  do  I 
make  any  portion  of  the  state,  bj  its 
own  privations,  support  the  well-being 
of  the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  individual  concerned  in  my  plan 
will  be  not  alone  benefitted  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  but  the  best  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  will  be  cultivated 
and  strengthened,  and  the  love  of 
home,  so  characteristically  English, 
fostered  in  their  bosoms.  I  could  al- 
most grow  eloquent  upon  the  benefits 
of  my  discovery,  but  1  fear  that  were 
I  to  give  way  to  this  impulse,  I  should 
become  so  fascinated  with  myself,  I 
could  scarcely  turn  to  the  less  seduc- 
tive path  of  simple  explanation. 
Therefore,  ere  it  be  too  late,  let  me 
open  my  mind  and  unfold  my  system : 

"  What  great  effects  from  little  causes 
spring." 

Any  one  who  ever  heard  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  his  apple  will  ac- 
knowledge this,  and  something  of  the 
same  kind  led  me  to  the  verv  remark- 
able fact  I  am  about  to  speak  of. 

One  of  the  Bonaparte  family — as 
well  as  I  remember,  Jerome — ^was  one 
night  playing  whist  at  the  same  table 
with  Tallevrand,  and  having  dropped 
a  crown  piece  upon  the  floor,  he  in- 
terrupted the  game  and  deranged  the 
whole  party  to  search  for  his  money. 
Not  a  little  provoked  bv  a  meanness 
which  he  saw  excited  the  ridicule  of 
many  oersons  about,  Talleyrand  deli- 
berately folded  up  a  bank-note  which 
lay  before  him,  and  lighting  It  at  the 
candle,  begged,  with  much  courtesv, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  andst  in 
the  search.     This  story,  which  is  au- 
thentic, would  seem  an  admirable  pa- 
rody on  a  portion  of  our  driminal  law. 
A  poor  man  robs  the  community,  or 
ftomc  member  of  it  (for  that  comet 
to  the  same  thing)  to  the  amount  of 
one  penny.     He  is  arrested  by  a  po- 
liceman whose  salary  is  perhaps  half- 
a-crown  a-day,  and  conveyed  to  a  po- 
lice office  that  cost  perhaps  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  build  it.     Here  are 
found  three  or  four  more  oAdaki  aU 
sabried,  all  fed  and  dothed  bgr  tlia 


state.  In  due  coorBa  of  iSlmm  hm  it 
brought  up  before  a  nasblnilik  aln 
well  paid,  oy  whom  the  aflUr  it  Isvts* 
tigated,  and  by  lum  be  b  allOTvardi 
transmitted  to  the  tfnioni»  wImm  il 
new  army  of  stiptmdiariet  all  wrait 
him.  But  his  journey  it  not  «aded» 
Convicted  of  lut  oflSenoey  he  b  ttn- 
tenced  to  seven  years' tranaportatioa 
to  one  of  the  most  remote  qnarlMfa  of 
the  globe.  To  oonvey  lum  thftiier 
the  government  have  provided  a  tiup 
and  a  crew,  a  supercargo  and  a  tor* 
geon ;  and  to  sum  up  In  one  wqrdf 
before  he  has  commenced  tlie  eipiap* 
tion  of  his  crime,  that  penny  hat  eott 
the  country  something  aboot  thraa 
hundred  pounds.  It  not  tUif  I  atli 
you,  very  like  Talleyrand  aiid  tiM 
prince  ?  the  only  difiJerenee  beinfft  that 
we  perform  in  sober  eamett  what  ha 
merely  exhibited  in  sarcasm. 

Now  mv  plan  Is,  and  I  nrefer  to  d»» 
velop  it  &  a  smgle  wora»  inttaad  of 
wealcening  its  force  by  cireomloovlloB. 
In  lieu  of  letting  a  poor  man  he  re- 
duced to  his  th^  of  one  penny— givo 
him  two  pence.  He  will  m  a  gimcr. 
by  double  the  amonntf  not  to  i^oak  of 
the  inappreciable  value  of  hb  huutttjf 
and  you  the  richer  by  71>998  peaof^ 
under  your  present  sptem  exDmod 
upon  policemen,  megistratety  Jv49e% 
gaolers,  turnkeys,  and  traanorlti 
Examine  for  a  moment  the  hen«t  of 
thu  system.  Look  at  the  faicalcwiahli 
advantages  it  presents — ^tho  enonnovi 
revenue,  the  pecuniary  proflty  and  tlio 
patriotism,  all  preserved  to  the  tIalH 
not  to  mention  the  additional  pbatora 
of  disseminating  happlneei  wnile  m 
trantport  men't  lieaiia,  not  tlieir  do* 
dies. 

Here  b  a  plan  bated  iqpoB  tfw 
soundest  philanthropy,  the  most  r%i4 
economy,  and  the  s^ctett  oomob 
tense.  Instead  of  training  np  a  noo 
of  men  in  some  distant  quarter  of  tha 
globe,  who  may  yet  turn  your  blUir- 
eit  enendet,  you  will  pretcrve  to  tfw 
country  to  many  tnie*bom  BritOMb 
hound  to  yon  by  a  debt  of  gratitada. 
Upon  wliat  ground — on  wb^  prettKt 
can  voaMpototbesjtleai?  uo  yo« 
openly  eonlett  that  yon  prefer  vioa  to 
fMDverty,  and  mrnbhrnent  to  prvfon* 
tion  ?  Or  b  it  yovr  pbature  to  na- 
nouMtnre  roguery  for  eiporlanoOi  at 
the  FVench  do  poHtiart^  and  tha 
Irith  linen? 

I  omsr  tlie 
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freely,  and  spontaneously.  If  the 
lieacU  of  the  f^rernroent  choose  to 
profit  bv  the  hint,  I  onW  ask  in  return, 
that  when  Graham  of  Netherbj  an- 
nounces in  his  place  the  immense  re- 
duction of  expen<liture,  that  he  will 
also  ^ve  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  bill 
to  reward  me  bv  a  government  ai>- 
pointroeut.  I  am  not  particular  as  to 
where  or  what :  I  only  bargain 
against  l>eing  Secretary  for  Ireland* 
or  Chief  Justice  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

When  the  cholera  first  broke  out  in 
France,  a  worthy  prefect  in  a  district 
of  the  south,  published  an  edict  to  the 
|>eople  recommending  them  by  all 
means  to  eat  well>cooked  and  nutriti- 
ous food,  and  drink  nothing  but  vim 
de  Bourdeaux,  Anglice,  claret.  The 
advice  was  excellent,  and  1  take  it  upon 
me  to  say,  would  have  found  very  few 
opponents  in  fact,  as  it  certainly  did  in 
principle.  When  the  world,  however, 
lM*gan  to  consider  that  Jilett  de  hcnif 
tk  la  Marrugo,  and  "  dmdes  trvffeet," 
washed  down  with  Chateau  Lafilte  or 
laroie,  were  not  exactly  within  the 
reach  of  every  class  of  the  community, 
they  deemed  the  prefect's  counsel 
more  humane  than  practicable,  and  as 
they  do  at  every  thin^  in  France  when 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  changes,  they 
laughed  at  him  heartily,  and  wrote 
gasconades  upon  his  folly.  At  the 
name  time  the  ridicule  was  uniust,  the 
advice  was  good,  sound,  and  base<l  on 
true  principles,  the  only  mistake  was, 
the  difficulty  of  itJ  practice.  Had  he 
recommended  as  an  antiseptic  to  dis- 
ease, that  the  people  should  play  short 
whist,  wear  red  nightcaps,  or  pelt 
■tones  at  each  other,  there  might  have 
been  good  ground  for  the  disfavour  he 
Ibll  into  ;  such  acts,  however  practica- 
ble and  easy  of  execution,  having  mani- 
festly no  tendency  to  avert  the  cholera. 
Now  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  mat- 
ters in  Ireland  at  this  moment :  distress 
prevails  more  or  less  in  every  province 
and  in  every  county.  Ihe  people 
want  employment,  and  they  want  food. 
Had  you  recommended  them  to  eat 
strawoerries  and  cream  in  the  morning, 
to  drink  lemonade  during  the  day, 
take  a  little  chicken  salad  for  dinner, 
with  a  light  bread  pudding  and  a  glass 
oi  negus  afterwards,  avoiding  all 
stimulant  and  exciting  food — for  your 
Irialiiiian  is  a  feverish  subject— you 
might  be  laughed  at  perhaps  for  your 


dietary,  but  certet  it  would  bear,  and 
bear  strongly  too,  upon  the  case  in  Ques- 
tion. But  what  do  you  do  in  reality  ? 
The  local  papers  teem  with  cases  of 
distress :  families  are  starving,  thepoor» 
unhoused  and  unfed,  are  seen  upon  the 
road  sides  exposed  to  every  ricissitude 
of  the  season,  surrounded  by  children 
who  cry  in  vain  for  bread.  What,  I 
ask,  is  the  measure  of  relief  you  pro- 
pose ?  not  a  public  subscription ;  no 
genera]  outburst  of  national  charity— 
no  public  work  upon  a  grand  scale  to 
give  employment  to  the  idle,  food  to 
the  hungry,  health  to  the  sick,  and 
hope  to  all.  None  of  these.  Your  pa- 
nacea is  the  repeal  of  the  union  ;  you 
purpose  to  substitute  for  those  amiable 
jobbers  in  College-green,  who  call 
themselves  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
IreUnd,  another  set  of  jobbers  infi- 
nitely more  pernicious  and  really  dis- 
honest, who  will  call  themselves  direc- 
tors of  Ireland  itself;  you  talk  of  the 
advantage  to  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  immense  benefits  that  must 
accrue  to  the  capital.  Let  us  examine 
them  a  little. 

Dublin,  ^ou  say,  will  be  a  flourishing 
city,  inhabited  hy  lords  and  ladies: 
wealth,  rank,  and  influence  will  dwell 
in  its  houses  and  parade  its  streets. 
The  glare  of  Umps,  the  crash  of  car- 
riages, all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stances of  fashion,  will  flow  back  upon 
the  long-deserted  land,  and  Paris  and 
London  will  find  a  rival  to  compete 
with  them  in  tliis  small  city  of  the  west. 
Would  tliat  this  were  so  !  would  that  it 
could  be !  This,  however,  is  the  ex- 
tent of  what  you  promise  yourselves: 
you  may  sing  the  cnanges  asyon  please, 
but  the  ''refrain**  of  your  song  is,  that 
Dublin  shall  have  its  own  again.  Well, 
for  argument's  sake,  I  say,  be  it  so. 
The  now  silenced  squares'  shall  wake 
to  the  echoes  of  thundering  equipages, 
peers  and  prelates  shall  again  inhabit 
the  dwellings  long  since  the  residence 
of  hotel-keepers,  or  still  worse,  those 
little  democracies  of  social  life,  called 
boarding-houses.  Your  theatre  shall 
be  crowded,  your  shops  frequented, 
and  every  ailvantage  of  wealth  diff'used 
through  all  the  channels  of  society, 
shall  be  yours.  As  far  as  Dublin  is 
concerned,  I  say — for  mark  me,  I  keep 
you  to  this  original  point,  in  the  land  of 
your  promise  you  have  strictly  limited 
the  diffusion  of  your  blessings  by 
the  booodary  of  the  Circular  road; 
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eren  the  pMidfl  M  Rb^Mi^aDd  B4Iy* 
bough  bridge  are  not  to  ba  iDeladMt 
unless  a  BpeciAl  Ull  be  brought  In  for 
their  benefit.  Still  the  jMCture  ia  k 
brilliant  one  :  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
to  gee  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
proud  popery  walk  the  land  at  noon- 
da;,  with  ita  sftinta  in  gold  and  it*  re- 
lies in  silver  ;  for  of  course  tlui  is  in- 
cluded in  the  plan.  Prosperous  Ireland 
mu8t  be  catholio  Ireland,  and  even 
S^oin  and  Belgium  will  hide  their  di- 
miniflhed  heada  when  compared  with 
the   gorgeous   honusB    rendered   to 

Cipery  at  home.  The  gentlenten  of 
IfTejr-street  chapel,  ftr  better-looking 
fellows  than  any  foreign  prieet  you'll 
meet  with  from  Trolhatten  to  Tivoli, 
will  walk  about  M  ^oafjffoaiAiu ;  and 
all  theexcitingenthiwDND  that  Roaua- 
ism  so  artfully  diffuses  through  eTerj 
feature  of  life,  will  introduce  itseU' 
amoi^  a  people  who  haTe  all  the  warm 
t«niperandnotbloodof  the  south,  with 
the  stem  determination  and  heaidtoiw 
impulseof  the  north  of  Europe.  ByaO 
of  which  I  mean  to  Hyi  that  in  points  of 
strong  popery,  Dublin  will  Seat  the. 
world,  and  that  before  «  year  of  such 
prosperity  be  pasti  she  will  have  the 
Hnest  altars,  the  fattest  prieats,  and 
the  longest  catalogue  of  miracles  in 
Europe.  Lord  Shrewsbury  need  not 
then  go  to  the  Tyrol  for  an  estatica, 
hell  find  one  nearer  home  worth  twioe 
the  money.  Theahin-boneof  St.  Jann- 
arius,  that  jumped  out  of  a  wooden  bos 
inahacknej  coach,  tMoaoseaKentleman 
swore,  will  be  nothing  to  the  aoenai 
we'll  witness ;  and  if  St.  Patrick  should 
sport  his  tibia  at  an  eTeniPK  p>r^  of 
Daniel  O'Connell's,  it  wonlif  not  m  the 
least  surprise  me.  Tbeat  era  great 
blessinn,  and  1  am  fully  (enHble  of 
them.  Now  let  me  paaa  on  to  anotbtfi 
whirh  perhaps  I  have  kept  last  as  it  la 
tbe  chief  of  all,  or  as  the  late  Lord 
Casllerea^  would  have  laid,  the  fim- 
damental  feature  upon  which  my  algti> 
ment  hinges. 

A  Tory  common  topic  of  Irish  elo- 
quenri-  is,  to  lament  over  tbe  enonnoua 
i-xporutiim  of  cattle,  fowl,  and  flsht 
that  ciintinually  goee  forward  iWm 
Ireland  into  England.  I  adtnowMM 
the  juHtire  of  tW  complaint — I  aee  Its 
force,  and  appreciate  tts  Taloe.     It  is 


hia  Smyrna  figs,  or  our  pnblisheri 
his  boolis,  for  tbe  base  lucre  of 
gain.  It  is  humiliating,  I  cunfcss  {  fuul, 
i  can  well  see  how  a  warm-heftrted  aiiiij 
intelligent  cftiaturc,  who  feels  thehard>  . 
ship  of  an  export  trade  in  matters  oS, 
food,  must  suntr  whon  the  principle  Caj 
extended  to  a  matter  of  genius ;  fbr 
iiiit  content  wilh  our  mutton  fVoio,, 
Mesth,  our  salmon  from  Liraericl^ ' 
und  our  chickens  from  Carlnw  ■  but 
the  Saxon  miut  even  be  gratified  with,, 
ii  sQuI-silrring  elnqiicnce  of  the  Great 
Uberatoi  himse]f,withonlythetroulila 
of  going  near  St.  Stephens'  to  heuP- 
him.  I  BS.V  near — for  among  the  other, 
tyranniea  of  the  land,  hi!  ii  compelled 
to  (bout  loud  enough  to  be  he^  ia, 
all  the  a4)nceiit  atrevU.  Now  ibiit  i«  , 
tou  bad.  Take  uur  prog — take  even, 
oar  poteen,  if  v»u  will  ;  but  leave  U« 
OUT  Penatc>s  ;  this  theft,  which  erabo>J 
diea  the  antithesis  of  Shokspeare,  ia^ 
not  only  "tro^i,"  but  "naught  siWi 
riebMtbein.andmiikesus  poor  indeed," 
Repeal  ihe  union,  aiul  you  remedr^ 
this.  You'll  hare  him  at  home  wlUh^ 
yon — not  muquiToding  about  in  th«^ 
disguise oTagt-ntlomnn — not  restricted/ 
hy  the  halite  ufuullivalcd  and  ciriliMd; 
lire — not  4iunRd  down  into  tli«  MiOa* 
bUooe  of  mockery  of  good  condnct— «,. 

—  I 1.  J,  p|i4,m.,i.yp  animal  of  th»,' 

!>ul  ihd  roaring  rampant, 
ig  at  Inrge  in  his  naUva' 
IH^rformiiig  antics  before 
some  politleal  Van  Anihur^h — nolopen. 
ing  his  huge  jawv,  iis  though  he  would, 
derovr  the  Whigs,  and  »liutting  them, 
agftin  at  the  command  of  his  keeper—i, 
Mt  bowling  in  all  tlio  freedom  of  hi* 
paadoD,  mod  lashing  his  brawny  sidet 
with  U*  Timorous  "  toil.'*  Haydn,  th*, 
OOmpoMT,  had  an  enormous  appetite  I, 
to  gratiiy  which,  whnn  dining  at  a  t»a 
TWn,  be  <ird«rftl  a  dinner  for  lhr««. 
>Vb«i  the  lime  arrived,  the  wuter  do. 
l^edhi  SLTiiiig,  as  he  said  the  com- 
nuy  hadn't  v.t  arrived.  Haydn  told 
uai  to  fariiw  it  np  at  obb%  m^ 
markingi  aa  ha  —   '       "  ■" ' 

Ua   panwiih, 
myasS^^      8 


exactly  an  though  a  grocer  should 
clum  against  his  miaer]',in  being  ea 
pelled  to  part  with  hia  higfa-flaTonred 
faobea,  his  sparkling  Innp  Ngv*  aal 


n    np    at   odb^  r»i 
patted  eeoplaeaaitt^ 

Sutii  will  yen  hanttw 
,_ir  domwtie  parliHMii« 
Uaa  wUl  be  Ae  ooofaiV^fana^  Na 
Icogar  ilglitag  »  Oe  nokf  «f  enod^ 
tbe  mportwa  ef  a  go. 
■MM  the  iMra  oliarM- 
ter  of  a  piaoa»  ba  vffl  Am  he  tbe  JealE 
Johwm  of  the  pettOaia  wori^  takiw 
the  money  et  Ibe  diMa-*« -M^^^ 
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hid  some  practice  alroa<1y — he  will 
speak  the  prologue,  lead  the  orches- 
tra, prompt  the  performen«t  and  aii- 
nounce  a  repetition  of  the  farce  every 
nigrht  of  the  week  for  his  own  benefit. 
Oulv  think  what  he  is  in  Kngland  with 
hill  forty  thieves  at  his  l)ack,  and  ima* 
gine  what  he  will  be  in  Ireland  without 
one  honest  man  to  oppose  him.  He 
will  indeed  then  be  well  worth  seeing, 
and  if  Ireland  liad  no  other  attraction, 
forei^ers  might  visit  us  for  a  look  at 
the  lilKTator. 

He  is  a  droll  fellow,  is  Dan>  and 
there  is  a  strong  dash  of  his  native 
humour  in  hut  notion  of  repeal.  What 
strange  scenes  to  be  sure,  it  would 
conjure  up.  Only  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  absentee  lord,  an  exiled  peer, 
coming  back  to  Dublin  aAer  an  aWnce 
ofhalf  his  lifetime,  vainly  endeavouring 
to  seem  pleased  with  his  ctmdition,  and 
appear  happy  with  his  home.  Like  an 
insolvent  debtor  affecting  to  joke  with 
the  jailer,  watch  him  simulating  so 
much  as  he  can  of  habits  he  has  long 
forgotten,  while  his  ignorance  of  his 
country  is  such,  that  he  cannot  direct 
his  coachman  to  a  street  in  the  capital. 
What  a  ludicrous  view  of  life  would 
this  open  to  our  view.  While  all  these 
men,  who  liave  been  satisfied  hitherto 
to  send  their  sympathies  from  Switzer- 
Und,  and  their  best  w  ishes  for  Ireland  by 
an  ambassador  s  bag,  should  now  come 
back  to  writhe  beneath  the  scourge  of 
a  demagogue,  and  the  tyranny  of  a 
man,  who  wields  irres(K)n>ible  power. 

All  Ireland  would  present  the  fea* 
lures  of  a  general  election,  every  one 
would  be  fascinating,  courtiM>us,  aflfable, 
and  dishonest.  The  unpopular  del)ater 
in  England  might  have  his  windows 
smashed.  With  us,  it  would  be  his 
neck  would  be  broken.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  people  will  be  felt  within 
the  parliament,  and  then  fostered  by 
all  the  rancour  of  party  hate,  will  Ik>  re- 
turned to  them  with  interest.  Thu 
measure  discussecl  out  of  doors  bv  the 
liberator,  will  find  no  one  hardy  enough 
to  oppose  it  within  the  house,  and  the 
fipintons  of  the  ('orn  Exchange  will  be 
the  programme  fur  a  committee.  A 
notice  of  a  motion  will  issue  from 
Merrion  Square,  and  not  from  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  wherever  he  moves 
tluN>Uffh  the  country,  great  Daniel,  like 
a  Huulf  will  carry  **  liis  house"  on  his 
bnek.  Rob  me  the  Exchequer,  Hal! 
will  be  tile  cry  of  the  pricbthovd,  aod 


no  men  are  better  deserving  of  their 
hire ;  and  thus  wielding  every  imple- 
ment  of  power,  if  Irelxuid  he  not  hap* 
py,  he  can  only  have  himself  to  blame 
for  it.  

National  pride  must  he  a  strong 
feeling,  and  one  of  the  very  few  senti- 
ments which  are  not  exhausted  by  the 
drain  ui>on  them,  an<i  it  is  a  strange 
thing,  how  the  very  fact  u|)on  which  one 
num  plmnes  hims(*lf,  another  would 
ri*gard  as  a  terrible  reproach.  A 
thorough  John  Hull,  as  he  would  call 
himself,  thinks  that  he  has  summed  up 
in  those  few  emphatic  words,  a  brief 
description  of  all  that  is  excellent  in 
humanity.  And  as  he  throws  out  his 
chest,  and  sticks  his  hand  with  energy 
in  his  breeches  pocket,  seems  to  say^ 
1  am  not  one  of  your  frog-eating  fellows^ 
half  monkey,  half  tiger,  but  a  true 
Hriton.  The  Frenchman  as  he  proclaims 
his  nation,  saying,  "  je  suis  F-r-r-r-ran- 
^ais,"  would  indicate  that  he  is  a  verj 
different  order  of  l>eing,  from  his  blunt 
untutored  neighbour,  <' outre  mer," 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
(xermans,  Italians,  and  SpaniardSf 
and  even  Americans,  tliink  there  is 
some  magic  in  the  name  of  their  father* 
land :  some  inherent  nobility  in  the  soil ; 
and  it  was  onlvlatelv  I  read  in  a  French 
paper  an  eloipient  appeal  from  a  genc^ 
ral  to  his  soldiers,  which  conclude<l  bj 
his  telling  them  to  rememlier  that  they 
were  Mexicans.  1  devoutly  trust  that 
they  understood  the  meaning  of  his 
phrase,  and  wereable,without  diflicultyy 
to  call  to  mind  the  bright  prerogative 
he  alluded  to ;  for  u|K)n  my  conscience 
as  an  honest  uuui,  it  would  puzzle 
me  sorely  to  say  what  constitutes  n 
Mexican. 

But  the  absurdity  goes  further  still : 
for  not  satisfied  with  the  bounties  of 
Providence  in  making  us  what  we  are» 
we  must  indulge  a  rancorous  dispo<» 
sition  towards  our  neighltours  for  their 
less- favoured  destinv.     "  He  behaved 

• 

like  a  Turk"  is  an  everv-dav  phrase  to 
indicate  a  full  mea.>ure  of  moral  base* 
ness  and  turpidity.  A  Frenchman's 
abuse  can  go  no  further  than  calling 
a  man  a  Chine.se,  and  when  he  says 
"  tu  e*  un  Pekin,"  a  duel  is  generally 
the  (-onse<|uenee.  1  doubt  not  that 
the  Turks  and  the  ( 'hinese  make  use 
of  retributive  justice  and  treat  us  no 
better  than  we  behave  to  them. 

Civilization  would  seem  rather  to 
have  f^tered  tbaa  opposed  thu>  pr^o* 
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dice.  In  the  feudal  ages  the  strength 
of  a  brawny  right  anii»  the  strong 
hand  that  could  wield  a  mao^  the  iirm 
seat  in  a  saddle,  were  the  qualities 
most  in  request;  and  were  physical 
strength  more  estimated  than  the  fpSts 
of  a  higher  order,  the  iine  distinctions 
of  national  character  either  did  not 
exist  or  were  not  attended  to.  Now, 
however,  the  tournament  is  not  held 
on  a  cloth  of  gold»  but  on  a  broad 
sheet  of  paper  ;  the  arms  are  not  the 
lance  and  the  dagger,  but  the  printing- 
press.  No  longer  a  herald  m  all  the 
splendour  of  his  tabard  proclaims  the 
lists,  but  a  fashionable  publisher^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  monung 
pimers,  whose  cnr  for  largess  is  to  the 
full  as  loud.  The  result  is,  nations 
are  better  known  to  each  other,  and 
by  the  unhappy  law  of  humanity,  are 
consequently  less  esteemed.  What 
signifies  the  dislike  our  ancestors  bore 
the  French  at  Cressv  or  Agincourt 
compared  to  the  feehng  we  entertain 
for  them  after  six-and-twenty  years  of 
peace?  Then  indeed  it  was  the  strong 
rivalry  between  two  manly  natures: 
now  the  accumulated  hate  of  ages  b 
sharpened  and  embittered  hj  a  thou- 
sand petty  jealousies  that  have  their 
origin  in  politics,  military  glory,  so- 
ciety, or  literature;  and  we  detest 
each  other  like  quarterly  reviewers. 
The  Frenchman  visits  England  as  a 
Whig  commissioner  would  a  Tory  in- 
stitution— only  anxious  to  discover 
abuses  and  defects — ^with  an  obliquity 
of  vision  that  sees  every  thing  dis- 
torted, or  a  fecundity  of  imaffination 
that  can  conjure  up  the  ills  he  seeks 
for.  He  finds  us  rude,  inhospitablef 
and  illiterate  ;  our  habits  are  vulgar, 
our  tastes  depraved;  our  House  of 
Commons  is  a  riotous  mob  of  under- 
bred debaters ;  our  army  an  aristo- 
cratic lounge^  where  merit  has  no 
chance  against  money ;  and  our  lite- 
rature— God  wot !  a  plagiarism  firom 
the  French.  The  Enfflishman  is  nearly 
as  complimentary.  The  coarsenets  of 
French  habits  is  to  him  a  theme  of 
eternal  reprobation;  the  insolence  of 
the  men,  tne  indelicacy  of  the  women* 
the  immorality  of  all  overwhelm  him 
with  shame  and  disgust :  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  he  despises,  as  a  con- 
temptible parody  on  a  representative 
body,  and  a  speech  from  the  tribune 
a  most  abiurd  substitute  for  the  Dree* 
dom  of   unpremeditated  doqneneei 


the  army  he  discovers  to  be 
by  men  to  whom  the  nev  poBoe 
accomplished  gentiemen ;  $mU  in  frel; 
hesnmsopby  thinkiog  thai  if  «a  had 
no  other  competitors  in  the  nee  of 
dvilization  than  the  Fifenefa»  omt 
supremacy  on  land  is  to  tiie  ftdl  as 
ffood  as  our  sovere^nty  over  the  OOMB. 
Here  lie  two  ooantrie%  sepnrated  bf 
a  slip  of  sea  not  modi  broadsr  than 
an  American  river,  who  have  gone  on 
far  ages  repeating  these  and  similar 
puerilities,  without  the  most  remote 
prospect  of  mutnal  ezplanatioa  and 
mutual  good-wilL 

I  hatepnjndice»  I  hate  the  Frenoh^ 
said  poor  Charles  Bfatbev%  in  one 
of  his  inimitable  representstioiisb 
and  really  the  expression  was  no  bad 
summary  of  an  Englishman's  fidA. 
On  the  other  hand*  to  hate  and  detest 
the  Enghsh  is  the  stae  fui  mm  of 
French  nationally,  and  to  eonoedato 
them  any  rank  in  literatttre«  monlib 
or  military  g^reatness,  is  to  derqgala 
from  the  claims  of  lus  own  eon^iy* 
Now  the  question  ist  are  the  re* 
proaehes  on  dther  ride  ahsolntehr 
just?  The^r  are  not  Seeondl|y»  If 
they  be  unfair,  how  comes  it  that  two 
people  pre-eminently  fptUd  witb  in* 
t  nee  and  informatioa,  shooM  not 
e  come  to  a  better  andsrstsndhA 
mt  many  a  long  year  ag^  rfmp^ 
u  ills  plain  het,  that  die  opiaiooa 
oi  I  e  press  have  weiglied  agdbst 
tb       of  individuals^  and   that  tfw 

Liied  satires  on  both  sidss  havo 
a  greater  currency  and  a  gresltf 
credit  than  the  oalm  judgment  of  tba 
few.     The  leading  joornak  in  Park 
and  in  London  have  pelted  eaeh  oAsr 
reilessly  for  many  a  year.    Oaa 
:  fbivive  this,  were  the  attadcs 
ited  by  such  topics  as  stimwlala 
MM  atrengthen  national  fMing;  bdt 
no»  the  controversy  extends  to  mrmj 
things  and  worse  tlmn  aU>  is  earriad  OB 
with  more  bitterness  of  ^Mt  tbaa 
depth  of  information.    The  revieoer 
^'nar  exoeUence"  of  oar  ownoooalnr 
kes  a  yearly  inenrsion  into  FtmA 
m      ore,  as  an  Jnikm  would  do  into 
his  mmtiog   ground.     Resdved   to 
carry  death  aod  eamago  on  every  side, 
he  arms  himself  ibr  the  chaas^  aad 
whets  Ills  appetite  ^-*  siarafatsr  by  the 
last  **homi€  hattem   of  Es  dayi  we 
then   have  some    1         Introdaetory 
of  doqnent  ^jum   i»^  on  the 
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and  the  contamination  of  those  un- 
ftottled  opinions  in  |>olittcs,  rcli^non, 
and  morals,  so  c(»piously  spread 
through  the  pa^ict'S  of  every  French 
writer.  The  revoluti<m  of  1797  is 
adduee<l  for  the  hundredth  time  as 
the  origin  of  these  evils ;  and  all  the 
crime  and  bloodshed  of  that  frightful 
period  is  denc>unce<l  as  hut  the  first 
htep  of  the  iniquity  which  has  reached 
its  pinnacle,  in  the  novels  of  Paul  dc 
Kock.  To  hi*lieve  the  reviewer,  French 
literature  consists  in  the  productions 
of  this  writer,  the  works  of  (ieorgc 
Saul,  Ualzac,  Frederic  Soulie,  and 
a  few  others  of  equal  note  and  mark. 
According  to  him  intrigue,  seduction, 
and  adultery,  are  the  staple  of  French 
romance  :  the  whole  interest  of  every 
novel  turning  on  the  undiscovered 
turpitude  of  domestic  life ;  and  the  great 
rivahry  between  writers  l>eing,  to  try 
which  can  invent  a  new  feature  of  de- 
pravity and  a  new  fashion  of  sin. 
Were  this  true,  it  were  indeed  a  sad 
picture  of  national  degradation  ;  was 
it  the  fact  that  such  books,  and  such 
there  are  in  abundance,  com()osed  the 
light  literature  of  the  day — were  to 
bo  found  in  every  drawing-room — to 
be  seen  in  every  hand — to  be  read  with 
interest  and  discussed  with  eagerness 
—to  have  that  wide-spread  circulation 
which  must  ever  carry  with  it  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  halnts  of  those  who 
read.  Were  all  this  so,  1  say  it  would 
be,  indeed,  a  deplorable  evidence  of 
the  low  standard  of  civilization  among 
the  French.  What  is  the  fact,  how- 
ever, simply  that  these  books  have  but 
a  limited  circulation,  and  that  only 
among  an  inferior  class  of  readers. 
The  modiste  and  the  grisette  are* 
doubtless,  well  read  in  the  mysteries  of 
Paul  de  Kock  and  Madame  du  Def- 
fant ;  but  in  the  cultivated  classes  of 
the  capital,  such  l>ooks  have  no  more 
currency  than  the  scandalous  memoirs 
of  our  own  country  have  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Grosvenor-sfjuare  or  St. 
James's.  Balzac  has,  it  is  true,  a  wide- 
spread reputation;  but  many  of  his 
books  are  no  less  marked  by  a  ]>ower- 
fal  interest  than  a  touching  ap(K'al  to 
the  fine  feelings  of  our  nature.  Leon 
Goxlan,  Paul  de  Muset,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Eugene  Sue, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  a  host  of  others, 
■re  all  popular,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  works,  unexceptionable  on 
eyerj  ipround  of  morality ;  but  these 
afttr  m  are  bat  the  skirmishers  before 


the  army.  What  shall  wc  say  of  Guizot» 
Thiers,  Augustin  Thierry,  Toqueville^ 
Mignet,  and  many  more  whose  contri- 
butions to  history  have  formed  an  era 
in  the  literature  of  the  age? 

The  strictures  of  the  reviewers  are 
not  very  unlike  the  opinions  of  the 
French  prisoner,  who  maintained  that 
in  England  every  one  eat  with  his 
knife,  and  the  ladies  drank  gin,  which 
inportant  and  veracious  facts  he  him- 
self ascertained,  while  residing  in  that 
fashicmable  quarter  of  the  town  called 
St.  Martin 's-lane.  This  sweeping  mode 
of  argument,  a  iMirticulari,  is  fatal  when 
applied  to  nations.  Even  the  Ame- 
ricans have  suflfered  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  TroUope  and  others ;  and  gin« 
twist,  bowie  knives,  tobacco  chewii^^ 
and  many  similarly  amiable  habits,  are 
not  universal.  Once  for  all  then,  be  it 
known,  there  is  no  more  fallacious 
way  of  forming  an  opinion  regarding 
France  and  Frenchmen  than  through 
the  pages  of  our  periodical  press,  except 
bv  a  short  residence  in  Paris — I  say 
sfiort,  for  if  a  little  learning  be  a  dan* 
gerous  thing,  a  little  travelling  is 
more  so;  and  it  requires  long  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  and  daily  habit 
of  observation,  to  enable  any  man  to 
detect  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life 
the  finer  and  more  distinctive  traits 
that  have  escaped  his  neighbour ;  be- 
sides, however  pal|»able  and  self-evi- 
dent the  proposition,  it  demands  both 
tact  and  time  to  see  that  no  general 
standard  of  taste  can  lie  erecte<l  for 
all  nations,  and,  that  to  judge  of  others 
by  your  own  prejudices  and  habits,  is 
both  unfair  and  absurd.  To  give  an 
instance.  No  Englbh  traveller  has 
commented  on  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  without  expending  much  elo- 
quence and  a  great  aeal  of  honest  in- 
dignation on  the  practice  of  speaking 
from  a  tribune*  written  orations 
being  in  their  opinion  a  ludicrous 
traverstie  on  the  freedom  of  debate. 
Now  what  is  the  fact;  in  the  whole 
French  Chamber  there  are  not  ten» 
nav,  there  are  not  five  men  who  could 
aildress  the  house  extempore ;  not  from 
any  deficiency  of  ability — not  from 
any  want  of  information,  logical  force* 
and  fluency — the  names  of  Thiers* 
Guizot,  Lamartine,  Dupin,  Arago,  &c 
&c.  are  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
this — but  simply  from  the  intricacy  and 
difficulty  of  the  French  language. 

A  worthy  alderman  gets  up,  as  the 
phrase  is,  and  addresses  a  speech  of 
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.(oroe  tliree  qoartan  «f  u  hour  to  ^be 
collective  wisdom  of  tho  liTSiy ;  tad 
although  he  maj  be  freqoontlj  Inter- 
rupted b]*  thvnden  of  ajnilHifle,  he  U 
never  checked  for  mj  wnciRiii  in  his 
grammv :  he  tdsj  drire  K  coach  in 
eji  through  Lindl^  Hnmj ;  be  nuj 
iollict  heaven  knowi  how  muj  frac- 
tures on  poor  Priwriao'*  Iieadf  jet  to 


that  of  mere  dictioDi  would  not  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment  Not  so  in 
France :  the  language  is  of  one  eqni- 
voque  and  eublletj ;  the  miiplacement 
of  a  particle,  the  changement  of  a 
gender,  the  employment  of  any  phrase 
hut  the  exact  one,  might  be  at  any 
moment  fatal  to  the  sense  of  the 
speaker,  and  would  inevitably  be  so  to 
hu  Hucceas.  It  was  not  Tery  long 
■inee,  that  a  worthy  deputy  intermptea 
M.  Thieri  by  alleging  the  non-sequi- 
tur  ofsome  assertion,  "  Voui  liertpar 
eonteipicvt,"  cried  the  indignant  mem- 
ber, using  a  phrase  not  only  i 
in  itself,  but  inapplicable  at  the 
'  A  roar  of  laughter  followed  his  bter- 
ruption.  In  all  thejonmab  of  the 
next  day,  he  was  styled  the  deputy 
eoiunqaait ,  and  when  he  retumed  to 
his  constituency  the  ridicule  attached 
to  his  blunder  still  traced  his  steps, 
and  finally  Inst  him  bisalection. 

"Thank  Ciod  1  am  a  Briton,"  said 
Nelson,  a  phrase,  doubtleis,  many  more 
of  ns  will  re-echo  with  vqual  energy ; 
but  while  we  arc  expresdng  oar  grati- 
tude let  our  thankftilneu  extend  to 
this  gratifying  fact,  that  the  liber^  of 
our  laws  is  even  surpassed  by  the  li- 
cence of  our  language.  No  obocnre 
recess  of  our  tongue  is  to  deep  that 
we  cannot  by  luibeoM  eorpiu  right  bring 
up  a  long-forgotten  phrase,  and  pro- 
Tided  the  speaker  hare  a  meaning  and 
be  able  to  convey  it  to  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  we  aie  seldom  dinoaad 
to  bo  critical  on  the  maDDM-,  if  Ifaa 
matter  be  there.  Bendea  thi^  there 
are  styles  of  eloqnence  so  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  certain  eras  in  Frenoh 
history,  that  the  djsciunon  trf  anr 
subject  of  ancient  or  modem  days  will 
always  linve  its  own  pecoliar  character 
of  ilietinn.    Thus,  there  is  the  rtnmded 

CTiwI  and  Howing  SMitntiousneM  of 
nuU  XIV.  the  more  ptdisbed  but 
less  forcible  phraaetdogy  of  the  t«- 
genry  itself,  succeeded  by  tlM  epmm- 
inalic  taste  and  poinled  Dreritj  Mio- 
uced  by  Voltaire.  Tlw  apipira  hft  ito 
jmprcH  oB  the  Uogniga,  ^  all  t^ 
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.Hterotnr*  of  1  rl  1  ore  the  es/irtf 

in  to  the  wej 

each  changing 

tiaA  its  appro- 

!»:■       ^-r ■"    iMume   tiieH! 

witu  neot,  was  iiol  of  ciurse  the  gift 
of  8»ery  man,  abd  yet  to  have  erred 
in  their  adaptlmii  would  have  been  ]tal- 
pable  to  all;  hetv  thou  i»  one  impur- 
taDt  di£ferenea  kiwren  us,  .intl  on  ihts 
■nigect  alone  I  ini^ht  litc  nt  least 
twen^  more.  Tin-  mitalilu  Frem-h- 
tnan  scarcely  v»vt  uny  aclioii  wliile 
■peaking,  and  thar  uf  iho  umst  aiiupla 
Mtd  tnbdued   kiiiO.     1'|jc>  plilv^natto 


8  thalong  fu-f^miii-  sli;>i 

III   that  lead*  at  step  Is  ttip  l» 

i   Ue  oonriotioD  i  tiiey  filw  teUw 

drief  bat  happy  {lhMtratIo«aafc 

nngwithtbeteanmofKgaiMatl 

it  a  qneation  at  on  ^Isniw  fa^ 

Jiem.     Tbay  han  that  gMMl 

sdge  of  their  cMutry  nd  Mi 

N.  that  an  illnatratioa  from  tlw 

]        laerer  anelhatiTa  w«^niofte 

u        -t  while  with  na  dM  tattm  T«# 

lia      irdy  loM  from  the  niipwillj  m 

rev      itii^  the  inddent  tQ  iriifak  W> 

fl  wasmada. 

I     eha*e  IgQt  niTNlf  intotaci^ 

w  if   I  do  not  emvn  ftmi  it 

otKB)  hare  ia  no  aaying  vEira  it  9tf 

.  1  le.  I  shall,  however,  rMm  to 

an     >  and  Frendunen,  and  hafatwlf 

a       j<0[yortiiiiity  of  dlaawrfngtl— 

1  ter.   Let  mei  therefore  aJuHIP 

tuu  unestion  for  the  pMaanl,  ua  Mr 

for  Sir  Peter's  latL  Ttuaen  ~ 


attempt  at  mddde  aa  a  Mony.  If  k 
were  not  too  ttrlons  a  thing  to  fqqpBla 
brUMry  to  the  bench,  we  uwvU  atgb 
that  the  an^aUe  jniliM  ha>  htm 
.bon^bythe  tarbera.  Only  a  fert- 
'  i^riit  ago  be  ttnta&ead  long  hair  te  IhB 
.Mtaora,  and  now  oonea  oat  an  «ditt 
which  fai  anolhar  w^  voold  xwiamk 
tothepnCtofthatprafewioi.  Wtel 
Mtlcnaa  with  »  etohd  InJiBt— I 
haagfiig  over  hit  btM,  wlU  wv 
tempt  to  ilunre  UbmIC  Tlw  «pi 
tlon  of  applying  ft  alnrp  n 
oUn  b  OM  tMt  n  * 


;  wtnltij  wiU  THtnta  «■ 
rith  ft  ksovli  * 
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minate  gap  in  the  razor,  the  very  least 
inequality  of  iturfaco,  may  involve  him 
iu  a  criminal  i>rosecution  and  transport 
tation  for  life. 

Only  imafrine  for  a  moment,  you  are 
olwcrve<l  for  Home  clays  past  to  he 
low-spirited  and  dc8|K)ndiug — you  even 
drop  some  hints  ahout  making  your 
will — you  have  lx*cn  more  than  usiuiUy 
kind  and  afleetionate  to  your  children — 
and  when  wishing*  an  old  friend  good- 
night you  are  heard  to  add  in  an 
impressive  manner,  God  )>less  you— 
the  next  morning  is  frosty — you 
happen  to  be  hurried,  or  from  any 
other  cause  in  endeavouring  to  per- 
form a  very  dexterous  sweep  with  your 
razor,  you  take  a  slice  oif  your  chin, 
making  what  the  surgeons  call  a  simple 
incised  wound — while  you  endeavour  to 
stop  the  bleeding  with  one  hand,  you 
ring  the  bell  for  the  servant  with  the 
other — while,  flurried  by  the  accident 
and  annoyed  at  your  awkwardness, 
you  mutter  something  between  a  curse 
and  a  re<|uest — you  ask  for  court 
plaster — the  fellow  owes  you  a  grudge 
and  he  brings  back  the  police — the 
circumstantial  evidence  is  complete, 
and  you  are  a  fortunate  man,  if 
Charles  Phillips  with  a  fifty-guinea  brief 
save  you  from  a  trip  to  Swan  River. 

This  is  only  one  among  many  nice 
questions  such  legislation  will  give 
rise  to.     Who  will  be  bold  enough  to 

follow    a    fox-hunt Show    me 

the  man  that  will  ask  twice  for  stewed 


mushrooma 


w 

-«-  Let  me  see  the 
villain  that  will  wear  a  stiff  cravat  or 
a  tight  boot. 

Truly,  our  limits  are  contracting 
every  day.  Diseases,  our  ancestors  on\j 
bewailed  as  fatal,  we  must  lament  over 
as  felonious;  and  the  smallest  liberti(>s 
a  man  may  take  with  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  may  cost  him  as  dearly  as 
though  he  hail  plotted  a  murder.  A 
poor  Irishwoman  died  the  other  day 
of  starvation  at  Spitalfields,  and  the 
coroner's  jury  while  admitting  the  fact 
exnlainiHl  it  by  their  verdict  of  **  natu- 
ral death.**  Alas  I  1  lielieve  it  is  a  very 
natural  wav  for  many  more  of  her  coun- 
try  to  meet  death!  but  still  there 
seems  something  incongruous  in  those 
multiplied  laws  for  protecting  life, 
while  the  most  obvious  mode  of  sus- 
taining it  is  completely  overlooked,  and 
starvation  pronounced  natural. 

AAer  all  we  have  a  great  many  mis- 
fortunes, and  certainly  many  things  to 
grumble  over  at  this  moment:  com, 
cotton,  and  the  Chinese — the  east  and 
the  west — the  priests  multiplying  in 
the  inverse  ratio  with  the  (totatoes — 
and  O'Connell  assuring  us  that  he 
never  felt  in  better  health  in  his  life. 
Still  with  all  these  there  are  some  peo- 
ple more  wretched  still ;  for  I  have  this 
moment  before  me  a  paraflrraph  in  a 
French  paper  announcmg  the  names  of 
eight  persons  who  desire  naturalization 
in  Belgium  I !  I 


THE   WIDOW   AND    HER   SON. 

fTlM  IWIowiDg  lioet  w«w  •ainr«>*trd  hjr  the  alfht  of  a  b^otiral  |»lrtar«  kf  TliomM  H.  IWldgt,  Esq., 

in  th«  Lirrrpool  ExMUtioa  of  the  prvMOt  few,  IMIJ 

The  sunset  hour  !  how  many  hail 

Rejoicingly  its  glow, 
Hordering  with  golden  hues  the  veil 

That  twilight  spreads  1m>1ow. 
Gladly  the  peasant  sees  its  fire 

Tinging  the  old  tree  stems. 
Turning  church  window,  roof,  and  spire. 

To  gold  and  living  gems. 

The  lover  hails  its  reign  on  earth. 

For  then  he  knows,  full  soon» 
The  love<l  one  from  her  home  comes  forth. 

To  w.'inder  *neath  the  moon  ; 
But  never  may  its  fleeting  waves     ^ 

So  fittingly  be  shed. 
As  <m  the  hallowed  place  of  graves, 
.  Tbe  City  of  the  Dead  I 


i  The  Widow  and  her  Son. 

I   So  thinks  the  pule  and  silent  one) 

Who  seeks  tier  huHband's  tomb  ; 
With  him  went  down  hw  cheering  snn. 

And  alt  around  was  gloom. 
Yell  ^  io  darker  skies  thpro  are 

Some  little  «ri-enks  of  light. 
Still  shines  for  her  one  lonely  star. 

When  all  besides  is  night. 


She  brings  thnt  living  treasure  here. 
With  ftwed  and  reverend  tread. 

Yet,  with  the  love  that  caste  out  fear. 
He  stands  be^de  the  dca<). 

Her  home  hath  f^rown  a  lonely  place. 
Though  friends  may  KOthor  there— 

Without  the  one  beloved  face, 
What  pleasure  can  she  share? 

Her  home  / — no  more  her  hvusr  maj  c1«m 

A  word  so  very  dear, 
The  only  spot  that  lialh  lliat  naniu 

For  lier  on  earth  is  htre  i 

Now  hath  it  grown  a  daily  joy, 
To  steal  from  friends  and  kin.' 

And  by  this  tomb,  with  that  fair  boyi' 
To  talk  of  him  within. 

Each  day  he  lifils  with  ear  mtcnt 

To  all  she  can  impart. 
She  builds  her  husband's  moDument^' 

Within  that  orphan's  heart. 

And  who  can  tell  but  afler  yoor^ 

May  witness  to  the  powi?r, 
A  mother's  words,  and  prayerc,  and  lcar»» 

Can  have  at  sunset's  hour  ? 

When  chirk  temptations  shall  be  hi». 
Perhaps  this  Utuuirht  bIibII  mvu  : 

«•  Hy  mother  warned  me  oneo  of  tlilci 
Uesidp  my  father's  gravo  I" 

Well,  painter,  didst  ihua  ehooM  the  hour 

To  [Miint  the  widowed  one 
Brneaih  the  magic  and  the  power 

Of  tliat  declining  lUQ. 

This  )■  the  tpol  her  h<>art  holds  dear— 

This  ij>  her  hi^ipirnt  time— 
Her  gentle  spirit  Hsra  htre 

To  somelning  of  sublint«. 
If  "midst  her  aorrow,  hopf,  or  pHJi*, 

Her  heart  may  OTenijiri>ail ; 
*Ti»  wbra  ihow  twain  tn  hv  her  •ide— 

Tbo  Living,  uid  tba  Dcsu. 
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Mr.  Stephens,  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  is  well  known  from  the  en- 
tertaining and  lively  account  which  he 
ha«  publishetl  of  his  travels  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  In  his  narrative  of  a 
mission  to  Guatamala — a  tour  through 
a  great  part  of  Central  America — -he 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  enter  upon 
a  hitherto  untrodden  field,  and  to  bring 
under  public  notice  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  civilir^itiony  of  whose  existence, 
a  few  years  since,  even  the  learned 
of  Europe  were  completely  ignorant. 
The  history  of  the  countries  around 
the  Me<literranean,  so  interesting  and 
important  to  us,  as  that  of  the  parent 
regions  whence  the  civilization  and 
religious  faith  of  Europe  have  been  de- 
rived, will  ever  command  an  attention 
to  which  the  works  of  antiquity  in 
other  countries  can  lay  no  claim.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  very  importance  of  the  subject 
has  rendered!  it  a  hackneyed  one ;  and 
he  must  now  be  a  very  learned  or  a 
Tery  philosophic  traveller  who  can 
hope  to  bring  home  original  observa- 
tions or  startling  discoveries  from 
Palestine  or  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Public  attention  has  been  so  long  oc- 
cupied with  dissertations  on  the  hiero- 
gWphics  and  monuments  of  Egypt— 
of  the  sculptured  caverns  of  Ellora, 
or  the  mythological  literature  of  the 
Hindoos — that  the  discovery  of  cities, 
obelisks,  and  temples  in  Central  America 
cannot  fisil  to  prove  an  interesting  and 
welcome  antiquarian  novelty.  Al- 
though not,  in  strict  language,  the 
discoverer,  Mr.  Stephens  has  the 
greater  merit  of  being  the  first  who 
has  afforded  satisfactory  information 
respecting  the  antiquities  of  Central 
America ;  and  few,  but  for  the  publi- 
cation  of  his  work,  would  have  been 
ftware  of  the  existence  of  many  ruined 
cities  and  splendid  monuments  in  that 
little-known  region  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. In  this  little-explored  country  we 
§BoA  the  seats  of  ancient  and  organized 
ooannunities,  leailing  a  settled  hfe,  ca- 


pable of  acting  with  unity  and  con* 
tinned  effort,  and  certainly  not  inferior 
in  civilization  to  the  empires  of  Mon- 
tezuma or  the  Incas. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  present 
social  and  political  state  of  Central 
America  is  almost  as  little  known  in 
Euro|>e  as  that  of  its  ancient  empires 
which  were  overturned  by  Cortex  or 
Alvarado.  In  this  respect  also  Mr* 
Stephens  was  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject,  and  ho  has  been  enabled 
to  place  before  us  a  perspicuous  and 
lively  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  republic  of  Central  America. 
The  picture  which  he  draws  appears 
to  be  faithfully  executed,  and  exhibits 
such  a  scene  of  anarchy,  crime,  and 
barbarism,  that  one  is  almost  induced 
to  believe  that  Spanish  civilization  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Indian  growth  which 
it  displaced.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  sommanr  of 
the  information  which  Mr.  Stephens 
has  collected,  respecting  the  ancient 
and  present  state  of  Central  America. 

It  will  bo  requisite,  however,  to  pre- 
mise, that  Mr.  Stephens  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  as  any  one  maj 
easily  find  out  by  perusing  a  few  pages 
of  his  work,  in  which  he  will  discover 
a  style  and  vein  of  peculiar  humour, 
which  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  reader's 
mind  as  to  the  nativity  of  the  author. 
The  visit  which  he  made  to  Central 
America  was  in  the  capacity  of  di- 
plomatic agent  from  the  caoinet  of 
Washington  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  Central  America.  He  was, 
however,  less  fortunate  as  a  diplomatist 
than  as  an  antiquarian ;  for  after  visiting 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  seeking, 
often  at  much  personal  risk,  for  inter- 
views with  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
factions,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
report  to  President  Van  Buren  that 
no  commercial  treaty  could  be  con- 
cluded, as  no  regularly-constituted 
government  could  oe  found.  From 
statements  in  the  work  before  us,  it 
would  appear  that  the  social  and  poll- 
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tical  condition  of  Central  America  is 
as  bad  as  it  can  possiblj  be ;  it  is  a 
chaos  out  of  which  the  elements  of 
stability  and  subordination  have^et  to 
be  eliminated.  In  viewing  this  de- 
plorable condition  of  one  of  the  finest 
regions  in  the  American  oontinent,  we 
befieve  that  in  strict  impartiali^  the 
inhabitants  are  hat  more  entitled  to 
compassion  than  deaerving  of  blame. 
When  these  countriea  were  conquered* 
Spain»  from  a  Yaiietj  of  causes,  waa 
^e  most  fanatical  coontr^  in  Europe ; 
and  the  portion  of  nolitical  freedom 
which  she  possessed  had  been  crashed 
under  the  despotism  of  Chailes  the 
Fifth  and  hb  son.  While  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  making  gradual  {vogress 
in  civilization,  Spain  waa  stationary 
or  retrograding ;  and  her  colonial  a^ 
ministration  was,  withont  doabt»  the 
worst  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  cause  of  surprise  that 
the  children  of  so  unnalnnd  a  parent, 
when  emancipated  fron  her  yoke, 
should  be  found  inoapaUe  of  maaag- 
mg  their  own  allkirs. 

Afler  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
Central  America  remained  for  a  short 
time  united  to  Mexico ;  but  the  oo-^MTt* 
nership  was  soon  ^saolved,  and  each 
country  became  an  independeat  repub^ 
lie.  In  the  former  state  the  mtixens 
soon  ranged  themtdree  under  two  par- 
ties,  or  rather  fkctkmit  of  which  one 
■my  be  termed  the  liberal,and  the  other 
the  aristocratic  At  first  the  liberal 
party  had  the  ascendancy,  which  it  re* 
tained  for  several  years.  Itoondstadof 
the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  eom- 
muDity ;  and  sensible  of  the  eDormons 
abuses  whioh  had  so  long  nrevailed,  and 
desirous  to  remove  them,  it  toon  proved 
kself  totally  iaeoaipetent  to  the  task. 
Ahhongh  the  libend  party  waspoe- 
■esaedof  some  knowledge  of  thegene- 
f»l  principles  of  legiihitiwi,  its  mimbiri 
were  destitute  of  aU  experieiiee  in 
earrying  on  a  goftenuaeat,  or  of  the 
art  of  Meeting  a  oonmromtie  betweeo 
righu  and  interests^  by  which  aloaa 
permanent  improvements  oould  he  ob* 
tained.  The  refonna  of  the  Hb«ral  party 
were  violent  and  intemperate  |  the 
priests,  with  the  iMshop  at  their  head* 
were  l>anuihed ;  the  episcopal  palaro  waa 
changed  into  a  theatre.  Tl^aewaa- 
ton  proceedings  only  served  to  arouse 
the  feelings  of  a  people  who  are  as 
auperstitious,  without  Mitt  aMr«  rel^ 
gioas,  than  the  ao-oaUed  Ghriit^ai  ctf 


Abyssiiua.  The  introdaeOoa  of  tha 
crimmal  code  of  the  sti^  of  Looiii- 
ana,  although  a  great  improremeDty 
appears  to  have  had  no  other  elEMit 
tnan  that  of  roaring  the  nr^ndioes  of 
the  populace  to  a  greater  height  of  ol- 
asperation,  and  allbrded  aa  addMood 
handle  of  misehief  to  be  gnHfmd  bf 
priests* 

The  aristoeratio  nartv  eoadits  of 
the  old  aad  wealthy  mmilie^  who  hacl- 
grown  rioh  throuflh  moaopirfiea  tiM 
enjoyed  under  the  Spanish  nde^  wMui 
at  the  same  time  eii^uded  theaa  frona. 
all  share  in  the  governmeot  of  tho- 
oountrv.  This  party  Is  ideotlied  witk 
that  of  the  clergy  s  aad  the  sole  ol^}eoi 
of  these  oonfSmrates  wasi,  to  oxmiso 
the  political  power  fbnaerlv  haM  hf 
Spain,  while  the  condition  ofthoocNai* 
tiy  was  to  be  retained  as  neatly  aa 
possible  unaltered.  The  leaden  o# 
this  party  had  been  banished  aktfig 
with  the  priests  I  aad  the  liberals  aifghO 
long  have  retained  their  ainendaaey 
but  fbr  the  rise  of  a  third  Ihelioib 
whose  ignorance  aad  fhnatkilsM  hidt 
lyr  to  acoompEih  the  ruin  of  tha» 


country. 

It  is  well  knowa  that  Hw  poapio  ol 
pure  Indian  blood  coaatHate  m  ftp 
the  greater  part  of  the  popalalioaof 
Central  America.  Prevkws  U  ikfi 
revolution  they  were  secluded  ima 
aU  latereourse  with  the  whHss^  aa^ 
oeciyied  solely  with  agrieoltaial  parw 
suits.  The  only  Spaaiafd  aaMsd 
aaioQgihem  was  the  eura  or  ffilMl^ 
who»  besides  his  professbaal  InflaiB^' 
was  the  guide  and  dboetor  of  the  ku 
aoraat  UidlaB  la  aU  hia  tsMpirta 
aflOrs,  aad  the  ruUi^  niad  wkiik 
regulated  the  eoaoems  of  eaehooonaJ 
ai^.  These  poor  ladiaasj  who  hantf 
aever  beea  aiore  than  aoadant  CMa** 
tiaas,  are  aa  superetitieua  as  iMiftmi 
oeatora  were  at  the  time  of  CMsatf 
aad  they  have  merely  uJiangBJ  Ao 
aaaaes  of  their  dsitiea  forthoaa  oflte 
saiaias  aadtheb  wb<^  r^gteosftb 
sisla  now,  aa  fonosrl^»  hi  8hS«%  ft^ 
easilnni»  aad  ecreaioaiea.  At  H* 
iatsrest  of  tho  nrlests  and  eM 
was  Ideatkal,  this  vast  laasa  of  _ 
raaoeaad  fimatirism  was  eaall|y  eel  faf 
motioa»  and  Its  weisht  sooa  erariNiA 
all  iaqproveawatt  aad  laid  tho  oaaalry 
prostrate  under  the  united  influenea  of 
the  sacerdotal  and  oUgarchioal  partlesT 

Canrerat  an  igaoraat  but  ftaaHo 
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An<1,  after  a  Kortes  of  battles  and 
luaiuaoreKy  iiuece(>iietl  in  overthrow- 
ing the  ^veniment  and  recalling 
the  prie»fs  and  banished  oligarchy. 
In  thi.H  huttory  we  have  an  example 
of  th(*  nicanneM  to  which  faction 
will  sometimes  stoop,  an<l  of  the 
inveterate  hate  with  which  pnrty 
feudu  arc  followcnl  out.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  vantiuished  party  were 
cither  mur<lered  or  banishi*d,  and  the 
restored  party  stooptnl  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  an  ignorant 
ruffian,  who  murdered  his  opiK>nents 
without  the  forms  of  law,  and 
was  unable  even  to  write  his  own 
uame.  (Central  America  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  civil  wars,  or  rather 
faction-fights,  when  Mr.  Stephens  vi- 
sited tho  country,  and  on  that  account 
a  brief  notice  of  them  was  r«H|uired. 

Mr.  Stephens  landed  at  Halise,  a 
British  settlement  in  the  Kay  of  Hon- 
duras, which  is  the  most  convenient 
place  of  access  into  the  central  regions 
of  America.  We  should  not  have 
detained  our  readers  with  any  prelimi- 
nary remarks  concerning  a  British 
settlement,  had  it  not  bei*n  that  the 
state  of  society  which  exists  there  has 
no  parallel  in  the  United  States,  and 
one  for  which  every  true  American 
must  haTo  an  intense  abhorrence. 

At  Balise  difference  of  colour  is  no 
gronnd  of  political  distinction,  and 
coloured  people  are  not  only  eligible 
to  the  highest  officios,  but^  what  is  more, 
they  often  obtain  them.  Although 
the  kind  and  hospitable  treatment 
which  Mr.  Stephens  met  with  at  Ha- 
lite prevents  him  from  expressing  his 
feelings  on  this  deKcate  matter,  it  is 
plain  that  it  excited  his  astonishment. 


•« 


On  my  way  back  I  stopped  at  the 
bouae  of  a  merchant,  whom  1  found  at 
what  is  called  a  second  breakfast.  The 
geotleman  sat  on  cue  side  of  the  table, 
and  his  ladv  on  tho  other  ;  at  the  head 
was  a  British  officer,  and  opposite  him 
a  mulatto  ;  on  his  loft  wa*<  another  offi- 
cer, and  opposite  him  also  a  mulatto. 
By  chance  a  placo  was  made  for  me  b«*- 
tween  th«'  two  coloure«l  ^entlem«'n ;  some 
pf  my  count rymi*n,  |>erhaps,  would  have 
hetitated  about  taking  it,  but  I  did  not ; 
both  were  well  dressed,  well  t'dueated, 
and  polite.  They  talked  of  their  ma- 
kogauy  works,  of  Kn;;lan(l,  huntiiif; 
horses,  ladies,  and  wine :  and  before  I 
bad  been  an  hour  in  Halise  I  learntKl 
that  the  great  work  of  practical  amal- 
gamation, the  subject  of  so  much  angry 


controversy  at  home,  had  been  |(oing  tm 

quiet  I V  for 'generations  ;  that  colour  waa 
consi(lered  a  men*  matter  of  taste,  and 
that  Some  of  the  most  resp«»ctablc  in- 
habit ants  had  black  wives,  and  mongrel 
children,  whom  they  (Kiucatetl  with  aa 
much  care,  and  made  money  for  them 
with  as  much  zeal,  as  if  theh*  skins  had 
b<»en  perfiK-tly  white.  "—Vol.  i.  p.  12. 

Nor  was  this  all:  Mr.  Stephens  saw. 
for  the  first  time,  coloured  judges  and 
coloured  jurymen,  and  yet  justice  waa 
sol>erly  ami  impartially  administered. 
Possibly  the  facility  with  which  law- 
suits are  terminatt»<l  may  depend  upon 
another  strange  j>eculiarity  of  thia 
anomalous  and  amphibious  place. 

<*  I  had  noticed,"  says  Mr.  Stephens, 
**  the  jutlges  and  jurors,  but  missed  an 
important  part  of  an  English  court — 
where  were  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  ? 
S<»me  of  my  readers  will,  piThaps,  con- 
cur with  Captain  Hampton,  that  Balise 
was  the  last  place  mad^s  when  I  tell  him 
there  was  not  a  single  lawyer  in  thai 
place,  and  never  had  been :  but  lest  some 
uf  my  (enterprising  professional  brethren 
should  forthwith  be  tempted  to  pack  up 
their  trunks  for  a  descent  upon  the  ex« 
empt  city,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  add. 
that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  the  least 
chance  for  one.** 

From  Balise  Mr.  Stephens  pro- 
ceeded in  the  steam-boat  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Golfo  Dolce,  from 
whence  the  land  journey  to  Guatamala 
commenced.  Had  Central  Amerjcs 
been  under  any  other  than  Spanish 
rule,  it  would  have  excited  surprise 
that  a  region  as  extensive  as  the  Aua- 
trian  empire,  and  with  many  hundred 
miles  of  coast,  should  have  no  port  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  anj 
properly  constructed  road  from  the 
coast  to  the  capital.  The  road  or 
rather  track  to  Guatamala  from  tho 
(lolfo  Dolce  is  across  the  Mico  moun- 
tains, and  its  physical  difRcntties  aro 
as  great  at  the  present  ^7  ••  *^ 
were  three  centuries  ago.  The  Mieo 
mountains  appear  to  consist  of  «P* 
gillaceous  matter,  which,  when  sof- 
tentKl  by  the  tropical  rain,  becofDee  « 
mass  of  viscid  and  tenactons  claj» 
through  which  men  and  mules  find 
their  way  with  nearly  as  much  diiR- 
culty  as  is  compatible  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  progress.  The  following 
incident  will  give  a  good  idea  of  tbl 
nature  of  the  rend,  and  «bo  of  the 
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strangecharaotmwhioh  are  sometimes 
to  be  found  on  it : — 

'*  We  wore  toiling  on  toward  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  when  at  a  sudden  turn 
we  met  a  solitarr  trareiler.  He  was 
a  tall,  dark-complexioned  man,  with  a 
broad-brimmed  Panama  hat,  rolled  up 
at  the  sides;  a  striped  woollen  Oua- 
tamala  jacket,  with  fringe  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  plaid  pantaloons,  leather  spatter- 
dashes, spurs,  and  sword.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  noble  mule,  with  a  high- 
peaked  saddle,  and  the  buts  of  a^Ur 
of  horseman's  pistols  peeped  out  of  the 
hobters.  His  face  was  coTored  with 
sweat  and  mod;  his  breast  and  legs 
were  spattered,  and  his  right  side  was 
a  complete  incrustation.  It  seemed 
strange  to  meet  any  one  on  such  a  road, 
and  to  our  surprise  he  accosted  us  in 
English.  He  had  set  out  with  muleteers 
and  Indians,  but  had  lost  them  in  some 
of  the  windings  of  the  woods,  and  was 
seeking  his  way  alone ;  he  had  crossed 
the  mountain  twice  before,  but  had  nerer 
known  it  so  bad ;  he  had  been  thrown 
twice — once  his  mule  rolled  OTer  him, 
and  nearly  crushed  him,  and  now  she 
was  so  frightened  that  he  could  hardly 
urge  her  along.  He  dismounted,  and 
the  trembling  beast  and  his  own  ex- 
hausted state  confirmed  all  that  he  had 
said.  Ho  asked  us  for  brandy,  wine,  or 
water,  any  thing  to  roTlTO  him ;  but  un- 
fortunately our  stores  wore  exhausted, 
and  for  him  to  go  back  one  step  was  out 
of  the  question.  Imagfaie  our  surprise 
when,  with  his  feet  buned  in  the  mud,  he 
told  us  that  he  had  been  two  years  in 
OnatMuala,  negotiating  for  a  bank-char- 
ter. Fresh  as  I  was  from  the  land  of 
banks,  I  almost  thousfat  be  intended  a 
fling  at  me,  but  he  dia  not  look  like  one 
in  a  humour  for  Jestinjr ;  and  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  who  wm  regard  it  as  an 
eridence  of  incipient  improTeoMnt,  I 
mm  able  to  state,  that  he  had  theoharter 
secured  when  he  rolled  OTor  In  the  mud, 
and  was  then  on  his  way  to  England  to 
sell  stock." 

After  crossing  the  Bfioo  moimtaliif 
Mr.  Stephens  rested  for  some  time  at 
the  Tillage  of  Gnalan ;  and  as  he  foand 
the  ciTil  war  still  raging  in  the  in- 
terior, he  resoWed  not  to  risit  the 
capital  until  something  like  order  was 
established,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to 
explore  the  ruined  In^an  dty  of  Co- 
pan.  Even  the  town  of  Gnalan  is  not 
without  its  interest;  and  Hs  Jtatron- 
saint,  St.  Lucta,  has  namsrons  ToCariee 
and  pilgrimsy  inasmndi  as  she  Is  always 
ready  to  procure  a  wife  or  hmband 


for  those  f    t  i 

tiimonial  in       ma  o     re  her 

As  it  was  tki«  ]    iod  m  the  faCM  «f 

St.  Lada,  B£r.  otepbens 

some  ladies  to  the  ohnrelv  vho' 

to  pray  for  husbands. 

**  Donna  Bartola,  who  was  •  widow, 
and  the  other  ladies  of  oar  party  fell  as 
their  knees,  and  reeommoMng  amstf 
to  their  prayers  withoiit  doing  awr  tneg 
for  mysrif,  I  stadied  afetenliveiy  the 
fisees  of  those  around  me.  There  were 
some  of  both  sexes  who  oould  not  strlet^ 
be  called  young,  but  they  dBd  not  on 
that  aocount  pray  less  eamestily.  It 
some  places  pec^le  would  repel  the 
Imputstion  of  praying  fbr  a  husfiaud  or 
wife:  not  so  in  Gualans  they  pnyud 
publicly  fbr  what  they  eonsiderad  a  iilaia* 
ing.  Some  of  the  men  were  ao  mwli 
In  earnest  that  perspiration  stood  In 
large  drops  upon  thefar  fJMes ;  and 
thought   that  praybg  fbr  n  ha 

need  Unge  the  cheek  of  a  modeat ^ 

den.    I  watched  the  eountenanee  of  n 
young  Indian  girl,  beaming  with 
siasm  and  hope;  whUe  her  eyea 
upon  the  image  of  the  sidnl*  and 
lips  moved  In  prayer,  I  oonld  nol 

ioMgine  that  her  heart  was  ftdl  of  M 

truant  and,  perhaps,  unworthy  hufw.**— 
Vol.  L  p.  d& 

The  Journey  to  Gopan  k  ftA  uT 
interesting  incidents»  and  ablhinjA 
inustrative  of  the  difBonhiea  n  Inmlfar 
must  oreroome^  and  the  daugwi  ha 
must  encounter,  in  n  oounlnr  whan 
firequent  rerolutions  hate  mada  ntwy 
one  sns|nciouSy  and  where  all  an  Ian 
iffnorant  to  comprehend  howitraugmn 
should  risit  their  conntiy*  and  Ibmmv 
tollandrisk  to  gratify  ndynlMPsatii 
curiosity.  Beaidesthoaetronblea  whiali  - 
trarellers  fk'om  erery  eonntrr  mnal 
expefieno^  there  are  soma  wlnen  am 
the  eidniire  and  merited  portion  «f 
the  dtisens  of  the  Unltid  Slnlia. 
We  can  easily  peroehe^  om  from  Ifrs. 
Stephens'  narratlret  timft  the  qfapn^ 
tliising  pirates  of  Toias»  hMbad  aa 
thoy  were  by  the  government  at  WnJi* 
ington,  hate  in^famd  the  paofia  «f 
Central  America,  and  still  nmtn  of 
]iesleo»  with  deep  fedHnga  of  dhlmat 
To  return  to  more  enfoaaUe  mnllar* 
Onarrlrinffat  CUoniiMdB»  Mr.  Sin. 
pnena  lounn  vna  munary  annon^  ok 
the  Aatriet  b  the  handi  of  General 
Gascarap  one  of  Napdaonls  fntemna 
who  had  Ibfund  hie  way  lo  Cmitaral 
Nasl^«^^ 
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S'  one  of  Carrera's  officers,  and  ran 
e  hazard  of  being  murdered.  To 
sum  up  his  trouble«y  on  arriving  at 
Co|ian  he  found  the  chief  man,  Don 
Gregorio,  to  he  the  greatest  churl 
Mince  the  dajrs  of  Nabal.  The  other 
inlud>itant«  viewed  every  stranger  with 
suspicion,  as  they  miglit  unawares 
bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the  ruling 
party,  in  the  shape  of  a  visit  from 
Carrera's  soldiers. 

The  description  of  the  ruins  of  Co- 
pan  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  Mr.  Stephens'  work, — 
iMith  from  its  noveltv,  and  from  the 
deep  mystery  which  must  ever  involve 
the  history  of  the  arts  and  civilization 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica. Although  the  site  of  this  ruined 
city  is  only  i^  short  distance  from  the 
shore  of  Honduras,  and  not  verv  far  re- 
moved  from  the  line  of  communication 
between  Guatamala  and  the  Atlantic, 
still  its  history  and  even  its  existence 
were  quite  unknown  to  Europeans. 
When  Humboldt  published  his  impor- 
tant work  on  the  monuments  of  the 
Americans,  he  made  no  allusion  to  any 
of  the  splen<ltd  relics  of  Indian  civi- 
lization which  occur  in  so  many  places 
in  Central  America.  The  first  notice 
of  the  ruins  of  Copan  which  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  (ruatamala, 
by  JuxuTOS,  as  quoted  by  Balbis  in  his 
•*  Atlas  Ethnographique.*'  The  work 
of  Juarros,  in  S{)anish,  is  n(»t  easily 
procured,  but  a  little-known  English 
translation  of  it  appeared  in  182.1. 
This  work,  unphilt>.nophical  as  it  Ls 
is  still  a  necessary  accom|»anin)ent 
to  that  of  Mr.  'Stephen.*,  in  as 
far  as  the  former  is  the  only  source 
whence  we  can  obtain  any  historical 
or  traditionary  notices  respecting  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. It  is,  however,  from  the  lively 
detcriptions  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and  the 
excellent  illustrations  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Catherwo<Ml*s  |)encil,  tluit  we  can 
Ibrm  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  and 
diaracter  of  these  remarkable  ruins. 

The  city  of  Co|>an  stc»od  upon  the 
bank  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
▼ery  considerable  magnitude. 

**  The  extent  along  the  river/*  says 
Mr.  Stephens,  **  as  asc<'rtaiiie<l  by  ni'V 
naments  still  found,  it  more  than  two 
pUWa.    There  is  one  monument  on  the 


opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  two 
thousand  fot't  high.  Whether  the  city 
ever  erossinl  th(>  river,  and  extended  to 
that  monument,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
I  believe  not.  At  the  rear  is  an  unex- 
plored forest,  in  which  there  may  bo 
ruins.  There  are  no  remains  of  palaces 
or  private  buildings,  and  the  principal 
part  is  that  which  stands  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  may,  perhaps  with  pro« 
priety,  be  called  the  temple. 

**  This  temple  Is  an  oblong  indosure. 
The  front  or  river  wall  extends  on  a 
right  line,  north  and  south,  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four  feet,  and  is  from  sixty 
to  ninety  feet  in  height.  It  is  made  of 
cut  stones  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
length,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
In  many  places  the  stones  have  been 
thrown  down  by  bashes  growing  out  of 
the  crevices,  and  in  one  place  there  is  a 
small  opening,  from  which  the  ruins  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  Indians  Laa 
Ventana*,  or  the  windows.  The  other 
three  sides  consist  of  ranges  of  steps, 
and  pyramidal  structures,  rising  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  f^et  in 
height  on  the  slope.  The  whofe  line  of 
survey  is  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six  feet,  which  though  gigan- 
tic and  extraordinary  for  a  ruined  struc- 
ture of  the  aborigines,  that  the  reader's 
imagination  may  not  mislead  him,  I 
consider  it  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
not  so  large  as  the 'great  pyramid  of 
Gliixeh." 

The  general  character  of  the  monu- 
ments of  (.^opan  may  be  described  as 
consisting  of  pyramids  of  very  various 
magnitude,  sculptured  altars  and  stone 
obelisks,  seldom  exceeding  twenty-three 
feet  in  height,  and  covered  on  all  sides 
with  intricate  but  symmetrica]  orna- 
ments, human  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 
We  sliall  select  a  brief  description  of 
each  of  these  kinds  of  monuments* 
merely  premising,  that  in  such  matters 
no  description  can  convey  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  complicated  orna- 
ments, unless  accompanied  by  engrav- 
ings. 

iSramidnl  buildings  appear  to  have 
lieen  extremely  frequent  at  Copan,  as  in 
fact,  thty  are  in  every  part  of  North 
America  where  ancient  monuments 
liave  been  discuvere<l.  The  pyramid 
of  Cholula,  near  Mexico,  is  merely  an 
immense  heap  of  earth,  divided  into  four 
successive  terraces,  and  faced  by  stone. 
The  pyramids  of  Copan  are  of  much 
smaller  size,  but  they  are  constructed 
of  cut  stooesi  arrangtd  in  lines,  and 
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fonniiig  A  defies  of  tteps  lirom  tlie 
base  to  the  suiniiiit  of  the  pyraimd. 
Copan  appears  to  have  been  a  dty  of 
pyramids. 

The  stone  altars  constitute  a  still 
more  remarkable  description  of  relics 
fbmid  at  Copan. 

**  The  altars,  like  the  idols,  are  all  of 
a  siDglo  block  of  stone.  In  general  thej 
are  not  so  ridilj  ornamented,  and  are 
more  faded  and  worn,  or  covered  with 
moss ;  some  were  cavualeUAy  buried,  and 
of  others  it  was  difficult  to  make  out 
more  than  the  form.  All  differed  in 
fashion,  and  doubtless  had  some  distinct 
and  peculiar  reference  to  the  idols  be- 
fore which  they  stood.  This  stands 
on  four  globes  cut  out  of  the  same 
stone;  the  sculpture  is  in  bas-relief, 
and  is  the  only  specimen  of  that  kind  of 
sculpture  found  at  Copan,  all  the  rest 
being  in  bold  alto-relicTO.  It  is  six  feet 
square,  and  four  feet  high,  and  the 
top  is  divided  into  thirty-six  tablets  of 
hieroglyphics,  which,  beyond  doubt,  re- 
cord some  event  in  the  history  of  the 
mysterious  people  who  once  inhabited 
the  city." 

The  sculptures  on  each  ride  of  the 
altar  represented  four  indiTiduals  :— 

"  On  the  west  side  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal personages,  chieft  or  warnors, 
with  their  faces  opposite  each  other, 
and  apparently  engaged  in  argumont  or 
negotiation.  The  other  fourteen  are 
divided  into  two  equal  parties,  and 
seem  to  bo  following  their  leaders. 
Each  of  the  two  prmcipal  figures  is 
seated  cross-legged^  in  the  ori^tal  fk- 
shion,  on  a  hieroglyphic  which  probably 
designates  his  name  and  office,  or  cha- 
racter, and  on  three  of  which  the 
serpent  forms  a  part.  Between  the 
two  principal  personages  U  a  remark- 
able cartouche,  containing  two  hiero- 
glyphics, well  preserved,  which  remind 
ns  strongly  of  the  EgypUan  mode  of 
giving  the  names  of  the  kings  or  heroes 
In  whose  honour  monuments  were 
Erected.  Their  head-dresses  are  re- 
markalilc  for  their  curious  and  compli- 
cated fbrm :  the  figures  have  all  breast- 
plate*, 'and  one  of  the  two  principal 
«rharactprft  holds  in  his  hand  an  faistm- 
ment  which  mav,  perhaps,  be  considered 
a  8C(>iitrc> ;  pAi-h  of  the  others  holds  an 
object  which  can  hn  only  a  subject  for 
spei'ulation  and  coigectnre.  It  may  be 
a  wvapiin  of  war,  and  if  so.  It  is  the 
only  thing  of  the  kind  found  repre- 
sented at  Copan.  In  other  eountrles, 
battle-scenes,  warriors,  and  weapons  of 

war  are  aoMmg  Uw  most  proatost  gb« 
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belicTe  that  the  peopw  it&f  not 

like,   but   peaoeaoleb   and  a««llj 

dued.- 


The  obelisks,  oovwad  witk  Umo^ 
glyphics  and  tcolptiirM^  fiBrm  thamni 
remarkable  ientun  *"*<M'y  tba  miriini- 
ments  of  Copan.  The  hiatog|ypiia^ 
it  is  true*  are  of  the  Mine  kted  aa  Am 
Mexican,  and  the  atyla  of  tti  yMA 
the  figoret  eidiibit  does  not  dUhr. 
from  what  is  seen  fai  mmaj  oHmt 
places  in  North  Americas  the  cvio!W 
curoumstanoe  is  the  dee&ded  predU 
lectioD  which  the  Indians  of  Gopaft 
have  shown  for  aeulptiire  and  etone 
monomentsy  very  few  of  vhleli  are  tfr 
be  found  in  the  rains  of  PsImm* 
These  stone  m«inmenti»  called  idoh 
bv  the  Spaniard^  are  found  fai  greet 
Mundance  amid  the  niins  of  the  ci^« 
and,  being  of  moderate  slae» 
exceeding  twenty  feel  in  height* 
cannot  but  wish  that  some  of  i 
w«re  transported  to  Europe.  TImim 
obelisks  have  usually  on  one  side  the 
representation  of  a  human  Iktan,  mi 
the  other  ndes  are  oo?ered  with  hknw 
glyphics,  or  with  ornaments  of  thft 
most  fentastic  and  oomplioaled  Uai* 
The  human  figures  are  distinguJshsA 
by  the  enormous  head-dress  wUeh 
thersupport  The  arms  are sdomsJ 
with  bracelets,  and  what  appear  to  bo 
strings  of  pearls  are  also  frequeiiU 
k  is  also  worthy  of  notice  tiial  the 
borders  of  the  dress  ha?e  a  fringe  of 
some  kind  of  fruit,  in  all  prMSSUtg 
the  cones  of  some  kind  of  pine,  ui 
many  of  the  figmres  rossries  are  sost 
~  ft*om  t^  neok,  and  to  wUflh  m 
probably  emMemalio  of  the 
sun,  is  attached.  The  at^  of  ooob^ 
tenaace  in  the  human  ioarea  is  aha 
desenrlng  of  attention,  masmunfc  as 
we  find  that  two  different  oiMSse  of 
men  are  represented,  or  perhaps  twiq 
diffvent  tribes  or  natioiM,  wUeh  had 
been  united  under  a  enosMoo  reHgiea 
and  goTsrnment  In  the  first  setos 
feetures,  which  are  very  well  sesft  on 
the  altars  already  mentioned,  wo  oh* 
serve  a  raee  of  men  ifistiqgnhdied  h§ 
their  extremely  flat  and  rewdl^  fenh 
heads,  and  the  compreerion  carried  to 
sneh  a  degree  as  oould  ovij  ho  pro- 
dooed  i)y  a  long-eontimied  proMuie 
applied  to  the  head  after  hirtk    la 

sttocttlHse  flit  hsffitoil  tavie  bevft 
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ttrikin^r  resemblance,  in  point  of  fea- 
tures, to  tlie  present  innahitants  of 
Nootka  Sound,  who  are  known  to  prac- 
tise th«»  art  of  t1atteiiin>^  the  hrail. 
That  the  flatnf>H  of  th<»  forehcail  is 
not  exaggcratoil  in  tlit-se  sculptures  is 
pretty  certain,  and  any  one  who  will 
consult  Mr.  Catlin's  interesting  work 
on  the  North  AnuTican  Indians,  will 
find  a  ('heenook  woman  repre8ente<l» 
(plate  210,")  whose  head  is  even  more 
deformed  than  any  of  those  observed 
on  the  monuments  of  Co|>an.  In  the 
second  class  the  head  is  round,  and 
not  disfitrureil,  and  the  countenance 
has  s<»mething  of  the  Chinese  or 
Mongol  cast.  In  mc»st  of  these  the 
face  is  perfectly  smooth,  while  in  a 
few  we  observe  bearded  men,  who, 
however,  in  as  far  as  we  can  Icam 
f^om  the  monuments,  do  not  appear 
to  have  held  any  supremacy  over  the 

OthlTS. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations 
on  ("opan  by  stating,  that  as  is  the 
ease  in  Kg}*pt,  even  the  quarries 
where  the  stones  were  obtained  may 
still  be  wen,  and  the  unfinished  Idoeks 
which  still  remain  attest  the  source 
whence  the  Indian  architects  and 
sculptors  obtained  their  materials. 
The  (piarrics  are  fully  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  city  : — 

**  Th<»  stoiu'  is  a  soft  grit.  The 
ranjfo  t^vtiMuh^il  a  long  distantv,  S(»«»in- 
inj^ly  uncofiMMous  that  stono  onou'^ 
had  Ih^'H  taken  from  its  ffides  to  build  a 
city.  How  the  liujfo  masses  w<»r«»  trans- 
lM»r(iMl  over  the*  irro^ular  and  br(»ken 
siirfat^e  we  hail  rrossinl,  and  particu- 
larly how  one  of  them  was  set  up<»u  the 
t<i|i  ot'  a  m«>untaiii  two  thousand  feet 
hi;;li,  it  was  iui|H)Ksible  to  eoiijeeture. 
In  tnany  plaees  there  were  blockn  which 
had  bei'U  quarritKi  out  and  njecttKl  for 
soiiit*  dffeet ;  and  in  one  spi>t,  midway 
in  a  ravine  leading  towanl  the  riv«»r, 
was  a  {riirnntic  bl(K*k,  mat4i  larger  than 
anv  we  saw  in  th«>  citv,  which  was  pro- 
biiblv  on  its  wav  thitJier,  to  Ik*  carved 
and  set  up  as  an  ornament,  wla^n  thu 
lalxiur.H  or  the  w<irkiu<*n  wert*  arre.st4'd. 
I/ike  the  unfini>heil  bhx'ks  in  the  <iuar- 
ries  of  AsNuan,  and  on  the  lVnt<'liean 
Mountain,  it  remains  a  monument  of 
bafthil  human  plansi." 

After  finishing  his  exploration  of 
C\>pan,  Mr.    Stephens  set  out   on  his 

ioiimey  for  (luatamala,  to  enter  uj>on 
lis  diplomatic  dutii^s,  if  he  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  govern- 


ment. His  journey  to  the  capital 
affords  much  interesting  matter,  of 
which  we  can  only  present  a  very 
brief  outline  to  the  reader.  As  Mr. 
Stephens  had  now  some  exp4>riencc  of 
travelling  in  C<>ntral  /.merica,  he 
found  that  the  eura  or  parish  priest 
was  the  only  person  on  whose  hospi- 
tality he  might  calculate,  or  woo 
could  afford  him  useful  informatioo. 
Although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  inflnence  which  this  body  of  men 
enjoy  is  incompatible  with  the  pro-' 
gress  of  improvement,  either  in  in- 
tellect or  morals,  still  they  possesa 
virtues  for  which  they  ore  entitliHl  to 
praise.  Being  removed  from  the 
scene  of  religious  controversy,  in  a 
country  where  every  one  yields  a  quiet 
and  indolent  acquiescence  to  what 
they  are  taught,  mtolerance  has  not 
been  called  forth,  as  it  was  unne- 
cessary; and  an  authority  firmlv  es- 
tablishe<l  is  seldom  jealous,  fieing 
the  only  educated  people  in  the  coun- 
try, and  with  no  family  to  care  for, 
they  are  distinguished  for  their  hospi- 
tality, and  this  virtue  appears  to  \\e 
the  generic  character  of  the  order* 
They  may  be  vicious  or  virtuous, 
pious  or  irreligious,  but  their  house  ia 
always  open  to  the  stranger.  On 
leaving  Coi>an  the  next  stage  was  the 
town  of  Esquipulas,  and  the  following 
b  Mr.  Stephens*  portrait  of  the  cura : 

<*  In  the  coarse  of  the  day  I  had  an 
opi>ortunity  of  seeing  what  I  after- 
w  ards  observe*!  throughout  all  l>ntral 
America — the  life  of  labour  and  re- 
sponsibility pass<Hl  by  the  cura  In  an  In- 
dian village,  who  devotes  himself  faith- 
fully to  the  people  under  his  charge. 
Besides  officiating  in  the  services  of  tho 
church,  visiting  the  sick,  and  buryine 
the  dead,  my  worthy  host  was  looked 
up  to  by  every  Indian  in  the  village  as 
a  counsellor,  friend,  and  father.  The 
door  of  the  convent  was  always  open, 
and  Indians  wen>  constantly  resortinc^ 
to  him.  A  man  who  had  quarrelled  with 
his  neighbour ;  a  wife  who  had  been 
badly  treate<l  by  her  husband ;  a  fkther 
whose  son  had  been  carried  oflf  as  a 
soldiiMT ;  a  young  girl  deserted  by  her 
lover :  all  who  were  in  trouble  or  afflic- 
tion came  to  him  for  advice  and  conso- 
lation, and  none  went  away  without  it. 
And  In'sides  thl^,  he  was  the  principal 
dirt^or  of  all  the  public  business  of  the 
town;  the  right  hand  of  the  alcade; 
and  had  been  consulted  whether  or  not 

I  ought  to  be  conikicrcd  m  a  dangeroui 
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person.  But  the  performmiice  of  these 
multifarious  duties,  and  M  excitement 
and  danger  of  the  times,  were  wearing 

away  his  frame Once  the 

troops  of  Morazan  inTOsted  the  town, 
and  for  six  months  ho  laj  concealed  in 
a  cave  of  the  mountains,  supported  by 
the  Indians  solely.  The  difficulties  of 
the  country  had  increased,  and  the 
cloud  of  cruel  war  was  dsdrker  than 
ever.  He  mourned,  but,  as  he  said,  he 
had  not  long  to  mourn ;  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  thoughts  and  conversation 
was  so  good  and  pure,  that  it  seemed 
like  a  green  spot  in  a  lonely  desert.  We 
sat  in  the  embrasure  of  a  large  win- 
dow; within,  the  room  was  already 
dark.  He  took  a  pistol  from  the  win* 
dow,  and  looking  at  it  said,  with  a  faint 
smile,  that  the  cross  was  his  protection : 
and  then  he  put  his  hand  in  mine,  and 
told  mo  to  feel  his  pulse.  It  was  slow 
and  feeble,  and  seemed  as  if  everv  beat 
would  be  the  last ;  but  he  said  it  was 
always  so ;  and  rising  suddenly,  added 
that  this  was  the  hour  of  his  private 
devotions,  and  retired  to  his  room.  I 
felt  as  if  a  good  sphrit  had  flitted 
away." 

We  shall  add,  by  way  of  contrasty 
the  portrait  of  the  next  padre,  the 
cura  of  San  Jacinio : — 

*<My  muleteer,  without  unloading 
the  mules,  threw  himself  down  oo  the 
piazza,  and,  with  my  greatcoat  on  his 
unthankful  body,  began  abusing  me  for 
killing  him  with  long  marches.  I  re- 
torted, and  before  the  padre  had  time 
to  recover  from  his  surprise  at  our  visit, 
be  was  confounded  by  our  clamour. 

"  But  he  was  a  man  who  could  bear 
a  great  deal,  being  above  six  feet, 
broad-shouldered,  and  with  a  protube- 
rance in  Aront  that  required  support  to 
prevent  it  from  falUng.  Hla  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  shirt  and  pahr  of  pantaloons, 
with  button-holes  begging  lor  employ- 
ment ;  but  he  had  a  brnt  as  big  as  his 
body,  and  as  open  as  his  mormng  ap- 
parel ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  1  had 
ridden  from  Esouipnlas  that  day,  he 
■aid  I  must  remain  a  week  to  recruit. 

'*  The  household  of  thb  padre  oon- 
sistod  of  two  young  men,  one  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  other  a  fool.  The  for- 
mer poHsossed  extraordinary  vivacity 
and  niu-Hftilar  powers,  and  entertained 
the  padri"  by  Iuk  gesticulation  MiorieB  f 
and  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  particularly 
with  a  btill  puzzle.  There  was  some- 
thing inteuKely  interesting  in  the  kind- 
ness with  which  the  padre  played  with 
him,  and  the  earnestness  with  whieh  be 
hung  around  his  gigantic  master.  At 
times  the  young  man  became  to  excited 


that  it  teemed  aa  if  be  wodd  bvat  la 
the  efort  to  give  vtterance  to  Us 
thoughts ;  but  all  ended  in  a  fbeUe 
sound,  which  grated  upon  my  nonrety 
and  seemhigly  knitted  him  more  eloiely 
to  the  ffoo£natnred  padre.  The  mdre 
finished  with  a  warm  panegnfrle  oa 
the  Tirtues  of  both,  wbidi  the  deaf  and 
dumb  boy  seemed  to  imderataad  and 
thank  hfan  for,  bat  wfaleh  be  that  lud 
ears  seemed  not  to  bear." 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  tlie  boepi- 
tality  of  such  a  oarap  and  BIr.  Ste- 
phens assures  us  that  lie  was  not 
starred:— 

«<  Before  I  got  up  he  stood  OTsr  bm 
with  a  flask  of  aqua  ardisBte.  Seen, 
after  came  chocolate,  with  a  roll  of 
sweet  bread ;  and  finding  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  get  away  that  day,  I  beetle  a 
wilUng  Tictim  to  bis  hospitality.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  had  iNraakmt  i  at 
twelve  firuit;  at  two  dUmer;  at  flre 
chocolate  and  sweet  bread;  at  eight 
supper ;  with  constant  intermediate In- 
TitaUons  to  aqua  ardiente,  wbkh  Hm 
padre,  with  his  band  oo  that  pi  umlnsa^ 
part  of  his  own  body,  said  was  good  Ibr 
the  stomach.  In  every  thing  except 
good  feeUng  he  was  the  oomnlete  an- 
tipodes to  &e  cura  of  Esquipoias.'* 


Mr.  Stephens*  next  journey  was  to 
the  capital,  wboice,  after  spen&ig 
some  tune*  he  set  out  upon  a  tonr 
through  die  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  country;  parttytas  ha 
saysy  in  search  of  a  gOTemment,  and 
pMTtly  to  ex|^lore  the  country*  On 
this  part  of  his  work  our  renum  sliall 
be  brief.  The  dty  of  Guataosala 
may,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  tha 
wordy  be  dbnominated  a  rerointkNiaiy 
dtYy  and  has  suffered  more  from  no- 
ral  and  ^ysical  changes  than  am 
other  dty  in  the  old  or  new  worUL 
It  is  built  at  the  base  of  the  two  mat 
vofcanoes  whldi  bear  the  phQoiQi^UQal 
names  of  Aqua  and  Fucgo  (Ffaw  and 
Water) :  two  Tolcanoes  are  quarterai 
on  the  arms  of  the  town,  whldi  k 
overturned  by  earthquakes  three  or 
fbur  times  in  a  century* 

As  no  cQplomacy  could  he  thma* 
acted  in  the  abeence  of  all  govwn- 
ment,  our  trardler  rcsohred  to  visit 
some  of  the  other  ruined  dtie^wkh 
which  thb  part  of  the  new  contbaBt 
abounds.  One  of  the  moat  lata- 
raitfaw  of  these  remains  are  thoaa  of 
the  dtr  of  Quiche^  tha  capital  of  n 
powariU  Uogdon  of  thai  aiaw^  and 
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wliich  was  dettrojed  soon  after  the 
•onquest  of  Mexico,  by  Alvarailo,  one 
of  Cortefl'  lieutenants.  A  conai- 
derakle  portion  of  the  stones  have 
been  carried  away  for  building  roate- 
rialsy  but  the  remains  of  altars  and 
palaces  can  still  be  traced.  At  this 
place  the  oura  of  Quiche  displayed 
the  usual  hospitality  of  his  order,  and 
also  acted  as  cicerone,  to  point  out 
whaterer  was  interesting  in  the  vici- 
nity. The  cura  was  an  original  in 
bis  way,  and  withal  a  man  of  sense 
and  humour : — 


**  His  laugh  was  so  rich  and  ox  pros- 
sive  that  it  was  pi>rf(H*tly  irresistible. 
In  fact  we  were  not  disposed  to  resist ; 
and  In  half  an  hour  were  as  intimate  as 
if  acquainted  for  years.  The  world 
was  our  butt,  and  we  laughed  at  it  out- 
rageously. Except  the  church  there 
were  few  things  that  the  cura  did  not 
lauffh  at ;  but  politics  was  his  favourite 
subject.  lie  was  in  favour  of  Morazan, 
er  Carrera,  or  £1  Demonio :  '  Vamo* 
mdelamie,*  go  a-head,  was  his  motto,  and 
he  laujgfhed  at  them  all.  If  we  parted 
with  mm  then  we  should  always  have 
remembercHl  him  as  the  laughing  cura, 
but  on  further  ac<{uaintance,  we  found 
in  him  such  a  vein  of  strong  sense  and 
knowledge,  and  retired  as  lie  liviHl,  he 
was  so  mtimately  acquainte<l  with  the 
conntrv,  and  all  the  public  men, — as  a 
mere  fooker-on  his  views  were  so  cor- 
rect and  his  satire  so  keen,  vet  without 
malice,  that  we  improviKl  fiis  title  by 
calling  him  the  laughing  philosopher." 

Among  other  pieces  of  information 
the  curate  of  Quiche  communicated 
to  his  friend  the  following  extraor* 
dinary  statement  :«- 

**  But  the  thing  that  roused  us  was 
the  assertion  by  the  padre,  that  four 
days  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Great  Sierra,  was  a 
living  city,  large  and  populous,  occu- 
pied by  Indians,  precisely  in  the  same 
state  as  before  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. He  had  heanl  of  it  many  years 
before,  at  the  village  of  (.'hajul,  and 
was  told  by  the  villa^^ers  that  from  the 
topmost  ridge  of  this  sierra  this  city 
was  distinctly  visible.  Ho  was  then 
young,  and  with  much  labour  climbed 
to  the  naked  summit  of  the  sierra,  and 
from  which,  at  a  heif^ht  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet,  he  looked  over  an  im- 
mense plain,  extending  to  Yucatan  and 
the  Oolf  of  Mexico,  and  saw  at  a  great 
distance  a  Urge  city.  The  traditionary 
•ccomt  of  the  iii<iiaiu  of  Cbi^ul  is, 


that  no  white  man  has  ever  reached  this 
city;  that  the  inhabitants  spoke  the 
Maya  language,  are  aware  that  a  race 
of  Ftrangers  has  conquered  the  whole 
couutrv  around,  and  murder  any  white 
man  who  atti>mpts  to  enter  their  terri- 
tory. They  have  no  coin  or  other  cir- 
culating me<lium  ;  no  horses,  mules,  or 
other  domestic  animals,  except  fowls, 
and  the  cocks  theif  keep  under  ground^  to 
prevent  their  croicing  being  heard.'* 

Such  was  the  extraordinary  narra- 
tion of  the  cura,  and  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  it  gained  belief 
from  his  visitor.  The  story  appears, 
however,  to  be  merely  a  version  of 
the  old  fabulous  story,  the  source  of 
so  many  chimerical  expeditions — of 

**  The  untouched  city, 
M'^hich  Geryon's  sons  called  El  Dorado." 

In  short,  the  shrewd  and  laughing 
cura  of  Quiche  has  been  more  than  a 
match  for  Mr.  Stephens,  knowing 
Yankee  as  ho  is.  The  cura  is  fit  to 
take  charge  of  a  bishopric  of  Ken- 
tuckians  any  day. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notices  with 
some  account  of  the  ruins  of  Pa- 
Icnque,  which,  in  our  opinion,  exceed 
those  of  Copan  in  interest  and  im- 
portxmce.  The  palace  of  Palenque  is 
situated,  not  in  the  republic  of  Cen- 
tral America,  but  in  that  of  Mexico. 
The  monuments,  although  possessing 
what  may  be  called  the  general  Ame- 
rican cluiracter,  differ  greatly  in  detail 
from  those  of  Copan.  At  the  latter 
place,  the  numerous  obelisks  and  sculp- 
turinl  stones  were  the  chief  objects  of 
interest;  while  at  Palenoue  the 
figures  arc  usually  in  bas-relief,  on 
stucco.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance still  more  remarkable,  namely* 
the  great  superiority,  as  works  of  art* 
which  the  monuments  of  Palenque 
exhibit  when  comparetl  with  any  of 
the  other  relics  of  American  civili- 
zation. Humboldt,  who  never  visited 
Palenque,  has  published  an  engraving 
of  some  of  the  objects  seen  there. 
The  style  of  art  they  displayed  was  so 
superior  to  any  thing  he  had  seen  in 
America  that  the  illustrious  traveller 
suspected,  that  the  rude  figures  of 
Palenque  hail  been  improved  by  the 
artist  who  copied  them.  That  such 
is  not  the  case  is  apparent  from  an 
inspection  of  the  drawings  given  in 
the  work  before  US|  and  many  of  them 
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kivv  (von  siipcriui*  in  char<ictcr  to  that 
whii.'h  exritod  the  surj)ri.sc  of  Hum- 
hohlt.  In  tlii'so  rfiiiarkablo  fijjurt's 
Mt'  cannot  lail  to  f>lisiTve  a  ino>t  dc- 
r'ulrd  'nnprovi'incnt  iijum  the  tjusti*  <lis- 
phivi'd  in  otIuT  situations.  The  hu- 
man  fijrurfs  liave  u-ss  of  that  stern- 
ni'ss  of  feature,  and  stiff,  dispropor- 
tionate outlines,  which  we  ohserve  at 
('<)]ian.  Their  attitudes  arc  more 
varied,  an<l  the  forms  graceful  and 
correct.  This  display  of  taste  is 
tlie  more  curious  as  it  admits  of  one 
exception,  for  the  heads  are  in  idmost 
every  ease  represented  as  flattene<l  to 
a  dejjree  amounting  to  deformity. 
The  figures  and  relics  of  Palenciuo 
chielly  relate  to  religious  ideas,  and 
hieroglyphic  figures  are  found  in  great 
numhers,  and  with  remarknhle  dis- 
tinctness of  outline.  To  give  even  an 
intt'lligihle  conjecture  on  the  nature 
<»f  thoe  iigures  would  he  imjiossihle 
without  a  con>tant  reference  to  the 
i'ngravings.  There  is  one  extraor- 
dinary fact,  however,  which  we  ascer- 
tain irom  these  UHmuments,  namely, 
the  adoratitin  of  the  symhol  of  the 
cro.ss  hy  a  people  of  America,  long 
ln't'ore  the  di.scovery  of  the  new  world 
hv  Coluinhus.  This  inference  admits 
<»f  no  douht,  and  the  engravings  in 
tin*  work  iK'fore  us  represent  the  sym- 
hol with  a  distinctness  which  precludes 
ini*«taki>. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  speculate  to 
anv  godd  piirpoM'  on  the  early  hi.Ntt)ry 
and  .'inti«|ui(ir>  of  America;  it  is  a 
.Miltji-rt  on  vihich,  to  use  the  livclv  ex- 
jn'i-sinii  i)i  a  French  author,  we 
should  sav  verv  little,  and  that  verv 
much  U\  the  purp<»se.  That  the  po- 
pulation «if  the  ni'W  world  wa.s  derived 
from  thi*  old,  not  to  insist  upon  its 
liciii^  ol)\iuusly  implied  in  Scripture, 
Is  the  o|»inion  of  uidiiassed  couunon 
srusc.  'I'o  a-rrrtain  at  what  jn-riod 
the  tirst  migration  into  America  took 
)»la<»',  nr  ewn  in  what  direction  it 
tlow-d.  appeals  to  Im*  imjMissihli'.  The 
fiilli.wiiii:  \irv  ohvious  truth  i»ught 
t«i  have  nj.irattd  as  a  cluck  U|M»n 
all  ••Mra\agai>t  spemlaiions :  nearly 
thirty- -i'\i-n  coiturifs  elapsed  fn»m 
thr  |-tri<«l  whin  thi'  patriarchs  of 
I:  «':•■!■-  il.  jiarii  il  tr«iiu  thf  plains  uf 
A--wi.J,  !•»  l.iki*  pii".«.«-»>inn  of  the 
\ai!"ii^  ri-Lri"!!"  of  th»'  earth,  and  the 
di.""  •»\tT\  lit"  lh«'  lii\*  wurld  hy  ('i»- 
lniii1>n>.  Durinvr  that  long  iNTiod 
A'U'rl^ii  >\:u)  uiikiiowu  tv  the  ^lul'^^Uu 


enod  nations  of  Europe  and  A  ma,  and 
the  most  polished  of  its  own  tribes 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  ; 
the  infereneo,  therefore,  is  obvious, 
that  oil  such  a  suhjeet  there  are  not 
materials  even  for  conjecture. 

We  need  scarcely  mention  any  of 
these  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Americans  arc  descended 
from  the  Welsh,  some  claim  for  them 
the  honours  of  an  Irish  origin,  and 
others,  with  e<]ual  probability,  con- 
tend that  the  Jews  are  the  parent 
stock  wluMK'e  the  Indians  of  America 
are  derived.  This  fable  was  first 
moulded  into  sliape  by  the  Spanisli 
monks,  soon  after  the  conquest.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  A  i>ortion  of  the 
Israelites  fell  into  id(datrv  shortly 
after  crossing  tlie  Red  Sea.  To  avoid 
the  reproofs  of  Moses  they  matle  their 
escape,  under  their  leader  Tanub,  and 
finally,  after  many  wanderings,  they 
made  their  way  to  Mexico.  From 
Tamil)  sprang  the  royal  lines  of  Tula 
and  (juiehe.  We  merely  mention 
this  fahh*,  concerning  whose  origin 
there  can  he  no  doubt,  as  it  affords  a 
significant  hint  as  to  the  sources  of 
our  own  Milesian  fables;  and  we  have 
no  douht  that  some  Spanish  Valleney 
may  find  a  Hebrew- Mexican  languapro 
which  may  rival  our  own  Fhoeni-Ilter- 
nian  in  its  antitpiarian  and  philo- 
logical glories.  Another  by|M»tncsis, 
analogous  to  the  preetMling  ones  is, 
that  the  monunu^nts  of  the  new  world 
were  c<nistructed  hv  a  race  of  wan- 
dering  m:uions,  \iho,  lH*ing  driven 
from  the  tower  <»f  Dabel,  or  from 
(.anaan,  we  do  not  remem1>er  whieb» 
made  a  tour  of  the  world,  building 
Cyclopean  walls  in  Itrdy,  excavatinfjf 
raves  at  Kllora,  raising  obelisks  in 
ICgypt  and  pyramids  in  Mexico,  We 
shall  leave  such  matters  to  those  who 
are  verseil  in  the  secrets  <if  the  drnids 
or  (*abiri. 

It  is  far  from  being  apparent  that 
the  sculptures  and  stone  buildings  of 
America  are  of  a  very  remote  anti- 
i|uity.  Their  <*haracters  indicate  a 
state  of  society  rather  than  a  parti- 
cular epoch.  That  they  were  not  of 
remote  aiitiipiity  is  also  obvious  fr«»m 
the  fact,  that  must  of  the  cities  now 
in  ruins  wi-n-  iidiabited  at  the  time  of 
the  diM-iiVi-ry  of  America.  This 
opinii>n  is  aNi>  strengthened  liy  the 
fact,  that  :it  (*o)ian,  fur  example,  it 
WM  the  fuAluvn  tu  pa>'     th<t  ^trulp. 
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ture9,  and  the  vesti^s  of  the  [>aiiit  is 
htill  to  be  Heen.  Such  a  circuinstancey 
es|>ecially  under  a  rainy  and  tropical 
chuiate,  indicates  a  i^omparativcly  mo- 
dern e|M>ch.  One  a^>nt  which  i»  very 
infhiential  in  destroying  ahaiidoned 
huildingfl,  is  tlie  growth  of  trees  and 
fthrubAy  which  tear  the  stones  asunder, 
and  ultimately  precipitate  them  to  the 
ground.  This  cause  must  operate 
with  great  inten^iity  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  still  the  ruins  of  Central 
America  ore  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
preservation. 

There  is  another  circumstance 
which  most  strike  every  one  who  exa- 
mines the  engravings  of  Indian  anti- 
(juities,  published  by  different  authors, 
— we  mean  what  may  1)C  called  their 
national  character.  Under  whatever 
varieties  of  defect  or  excellence  these 
works  of  art  may  occur,  they  all  bear 
an  American  type.  The  monstrous 
bead-dresses,  and  the  profusion  of 
grotesque  aud  intricate  ornaments,^ 
the  produce  of  patience  ratlicr  than 
of  invention,  are  so  many  indications 
of  l)arbarism.  On  the  other  liandy 
the  total  absence  of  all  gay  or  licen- 
tious emblems,  such  as  were  repre- 
sented by  the  (i reeks  and  Egyptians 
in  ancient,  and  the  Hindoos  in  modern 
times,  were  unknown  in  America.  In 
the  total  absence  of  all  indecent  em- 
blems from  their  arts  and  their  my- 
thology, we  jMTceive  a  well-marked 
feature  of  distinction  between  the 
American  and  Asiatic  characters. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  monuments  of 
the  Americans  are  on  all  occasions 
stern,  lugubrious,  an«l  gloomy.  They 
indicate  indit^erence  in  sup|K>rting  or 
inflicting  ))ain, — the  same  character 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican siivage,  who  tortures  his  pri- 
ft<mer,  or  the  Mexican  Sultan  who 
oflfered  to  his  gods  whole  hecatombs 
of  human  victims. 

It  apiK'ars  to  be  the  most  probable 


opinion,  tliat  the  arts  and  ciTilizatioa 
are  entirely,  or  in  great  part,  of  na> 
tive  gr<iwth,  and  aitord  but  slight  in« 
dications  of  any  intercourse  with  tlie 
old  world.  Indeed  the  assumption 
that  civilized  colonies  emigrated  from 
Asia  to  America,  or  that  Bhuddist 
princes  made  their  way  thither,  is  a 
gratuitous  and  unnecessary  suppo- 
sition. Had  such  an  intercourse  ex- 
isted we  might  have  expected  to  have 
found  many  arts  practised  by  the 
Indians,  of  which  we  know  they  were 
ignorant.  Barley  and  wheat  were 
unknown  to  the  Indians.  They  had 
in  North  America  no  domestic  cattle, 
although  millions  of  buffaloes  roamed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mexico ;  and 
above  all,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  iron.  If  we  turn  to  their  my- 
thologies, we  find  that  the  evidences 
of  oriental  traditions  are  equally  ob- 
scure. The  division  of  time  into 
portions  of  seven  days  was  unknown 
tliroughout  the  American  continent ; 
and  tlieir  zodiacs  and  astronomical 
symbols  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  nations  of  the  old  world. 
Those  coincidences  which  have  been 
traced  l)etween  the  traditions  of  the 
old  and  new  worlds,  are  rather  to 
be  viewed  as  results  of  the  uniform 
conduct  of  the  human  mind,  under 
simihur  circumstances,  than  as  the 
conseouence  of  communication  of 
thought  from  one  nation  to  another. 
The  worship  of  the  sun  and  asterisms 
is  the  most  obvious  and  natural  form 
of  idolatry ;  and  in  the  mythological 
ideas  of  the  Mexicans  or  Peruvians 
we  find  no  traces  of  a  systematic  or 
metaphysical  d<K.^trine,  which  might 
either  result  from  foreign  teaching  or 
from  the  speculations  of  native  in- 
quirers.* 

The  uniformity  and  national  cha- 
racter of  the  remains  of  American 
art  and  civilization,  in  whatever  (juar« 
ter  found,  have  already  been  allude<l  to^ 


•  When  we  se«'k  for  resemblances  bctwiH»n  the  arts  in  the  oi«l  and  new  worlds. 
It  is  not  amun^jj  the  polished  nations  of  Kun»tH>  or  India  that  such  affinities  are  to 
1m»  sought  ;  it  is  anion;;  tribes  in  a  semi-civ ijize<l  condition,  such  as  the  Javanese 
bef(»re  the  arrival  i»r  Hin<li>o  <-oIonie!>  among  them,  that  we  fin<l  some  re>end)Iances 
to  the  monuiui-.'its  of  the  Amtricans.  The  jn'oph*  of  America  did  not  know  how 
to  c<Mi.Ntru«-t  an  areh  ;  the  nt-ari'^t  apnroach  %*hich  they  made  was  bv  placing 
htones  so  as  t<i  «»vi'rhan^  each  oth«T,  like  inviTtinl  step^,'  as  is  also  the  niann<T  in 
whi<'h  the  nM»f  t»f  the  ti'mplr  of  Hrombanan,  in  Java,  is  construete<l.  The  ancitnt 
temph's  of  Java  wire  ahnoNt  i<hHitieal  in  arrangement  with  those  of  the  Mexicans. 
Aecording  to  IlafMes,  the  temple  of  Suka  is  a  truncated  pyramid,  situated  on  the 
mobt  elevated  vf  thrve  succvs&ivc  terraces. 
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and  we  may  mention  that  their  poli- 
tical systems  exhibit  equal  similarity. 
The  chief  idols  were  the  sun  and 
moon.  With  the  exception  of 
Mexico,  the  governments  were  theo- 
cratic, or  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly 
aristocracy.  The  interest  of  the  com- 
munity Wits  the  sole  object,  while  that 
of  individuals  was  neglected  ;  and  the 
monarchies  of  Peru  or  Bogota  may 
be  viewed  as  immense  hives,  in  which 
the  human  insects,  so  to  speak,  la- 
boured under  a  common  impulse,  in- 
dej)endent  of  the  stimulants  of  per- 
sonal advantage,  or  any  prospect  of 
ever  rising  to  wealth  or  eminence. 
Such  a  state  of  society  is  favourable 
to  the  construction  of  temples  and 
palaces ;  it  is  the  condition  of  an 
equally  diffused  misery  over  the  popu- 
lation, and  of  public  splendour.  Un- 
der such  a  system,  the  nations  of 
America  constructed  their  religious 
edifices,  and  their  style  of  ornaments 
are  such  as  we  might  anticipate, — a 
great  expenditure  of  labour  and  me- 
chanical dexterity,  with  little  origi- 
nality of  thought.  The  pyramid  of 
('holula  is  remarkable  only  for  the 
vast  quantity  of  materials  which  have 
been  brought  together.  At  Copan 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  labour 
which  squared  stones  without  the 
knowledge  of  iron  tools,  and  trans- 
ported vast  blocks  across  valleys  and 
streams  without  the  aid  of  mecha- 
nical contrivances.  The  sculptured 
obt'lisks  display  the  same  servile 
spirit,  in  the  minute  and  intricate,  but 
barbarous,  ornaments  with  which  they 


are  covered.  In  short,  a  vast  amount 
of  combined  labour  was  set  in  motion, 
not  by  military  force,  but  by  super- 
stition. 

If  it  be  conceded,  that  monuments 
of  the  American  nations  are  seldom 
of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  it  bj  no 
means  follows  that  the  population  of 
the  new  world  is  equally  modem.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  remarkable 
grammatical  structure  of  their  ]an« 
guages  shows,  that  the  Indian  race 
have  been  separated  from  their  bre- 
thren of  the  old  world  from  a  very 
remote  period.  On  this  subject,  and 
that  of  early  American  history,  there 
is  vet  a  vast  field  of  investigation,  in 
which  reasonable  and  inductive  anti- 
quarians and  philologists  cannot  fail  to 
make  important  discoveries.  In  this 
department  there  is  yet  one  source  of 
information  which  may  throw  much 
light  on  the  antiquities  of  America. 
After  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Guatamala,  many  of  the  descendants 
of  the  native  princes  entered  the  ec- 
clesiastical state,  and  employed  their 
leisure  hours  in  writing  treatises  on 
the  antiquities  and  history  of  their 
race.  Many  of  these  works  are  writ- 
ten in  their  native  language,  and  still 
exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  libraries  of 
the  convents  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  perhaps  at  Sinianca,  in 
Spain.  The  publications  of  these 
works,  which  Spanish  indolence  and 
jealoujty  have  so  long  neglected,  would 
in  all  probability  ai!ord  a  vast  amount 
of  information  which  could  be  ob- 
tained in  no  other  way. 
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A  rEw  rears  back,  as  doubtless  our 
multitudinous  readers  will  remerober» 
we  undertook  the  job  of  analysing  the 
literary  merits  of  the  Ballad-mongers 
of  Germany.  As  the  indefatigable 
industnr,  at'  least,  of  that  numerous 
class  of  writers,  from  the  merry  days 
of  the  Minnesingers  down  to  our  own, 
was  auite  notorious,  we  of  course 
looked  for  a  glorious  reward  of  our 
labours  in  those  treasures  of  romaun- 
tistic  lore  which  our  researches  were 
for  the  first  time  to  bring  forth  into 
(Irish)  daylight.  This,  we  say,  was 
our  expectation — and  surely  it  was  but 
a  natural  one  under  the  circumstances. 
That,  however,  all  our  fine  prospects 
terminated  in  a  vision  of  smoke — 
that  we  were  on  that  occasion  doomed 
to  dryn  the  wormwood  cup  of  disap- 
pointment— that  the  superstructure  of 
ideal  magnificence  reared  by  Hope 
and  Fancy  disappeare<l  from  our  men- 
tal vision  as  completely  as  whilome  the 
palace  of  Aladdm  from  the  eyes  of 
nis  electrified  father-in-law,  the  Sultan 
—is  a  matter  of  fact  with  which,  un- 
fortunately, the  Dublin  Public  of  1837 
soon  became  but  too  familiar,  and 
which  has  since — we  almost  weep  to 
record  it — stereotyped  itself  in  indeli- 
ble characters  upon  the  national  mind. 
The  first  of  the  tuneful  tribe  to 
whom  we  took  the  liberty  of  intro<luc- 
ing  ourself  was  LudovicTieck.  This 
was  and  is  a  due  fellow — particularly 
as  viewed  ui  Berlin  from  Dublin — 
and  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to  bid  him 
Guten  Morgetu  We  opened  his  books'; 
buty  to  our  utter  astonishment,  could 
for  some  hours  discern  nothing  therein 
except  a  hug^  floating  mass  of  mist 
and  moonshine:  our  friend  had  evi- 
dently gotten  into  the  clouds;  and 
there  was  "  no  coming  up  to  him." 
When  we  did  at  length  succeed  in 
grappling  with  an  odd  stanza  here  and 
there,  the  sum  of  what  we  were  able 
to  gather  amounted  simply  to  this  :.— 
that  the  Cloudlanders  were  divided 
into  four  classes,  all  marvellously  like 
one  another — viz.  1.  Wafudererg  (or 
Master- Vagrants)  ;  2.  WaMdergmemn 
(L  e.  Travellers,  or  •/cmnitfymen-Vaga- 


bonds);  3.  Wandlers  (Walkers  or 
Loungers-alK>ut)  ;  and,  4.  Woildlers-^ 
a  term  needing  no  parenthetical  elu- 
cidation :— which  same  Wanderers, 
Wandersmcnn,  Wandlers,  and  Wadd- 
lers  did  little,  it  appeared  to  us,  but 
soliloquise  themselves  into  German 
"swounds" — and  come  to  themselves 
again  when  no  body  was  looking  on. 
And  yet— with  all  his  follies— Tieck 
is  regarded  as, — ay,  and  is — a  first-rate 
ffsthetical  critic,  and — take  him  out 
of  his  namby-pamby  rhymes — handlct 
a  story — be  it  English,  German,  or 
Etruscan — in  a  stvle  that  distances 
all  competitors.  Too  much  laudation 
cannot  be  given  to  his  various  analyses 
of  Shakspeare*s  characters, — or  to  his 
tales  of  The  Pkturei  and  The  Be- 
trothing,^  as  well  as  The  Old  Mam 
of  the  Mountain — though  we  admit 
we  can  hardly  say  as  much  in  reference 
to  his  Ghost-hunting,  {Ge\»tenvLchi)^' 
a  work  written  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  learned  Dr.  Justinus  Ker- 
ner  and  the  encyclopccdical  Dr.  Frani 
Baader  from  seeing  any  more  ghosts— 
and  therefore,  we  suspect,  not  likely 
ever  to  become  very  popular  either 
among  ghosts  or  Germans. 

Having  laid  down  the  barren  Tieck, 
we  took  up  the  Baron  de  la  Motte 
Fouquc.  This  distinguished  hero  im- 
mediately ushered  us,  with  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  into  a  locality  which  at 
first  sight  imposed  itself  on  our  senses 
as  a  tournament-ring,  but  which,  as 
subseouent  inspection  satisfied  us,  was 
in  reality  a  grand  «  banquetting-hall,** 
.—filled  with  knights— 

«  Who  ate  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  drank  the  gold  wine  through  the 
helmet  barred. ' 

On  further  inquiry  we  found  that  our 
noble  host  was  accustomed  to  practise 
a  similar  deception  upon  his  readers 
nearly  every  day  in  the  twelvemonth. 
We  should  scarcely,  however,  com- 
plain that  the  Baron's  shields  do  for 
the  most  part  turn  out  mere  scoured 
potlidsy  and  that  his  weapons  usnalJj 
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take  the  shape  of  extra-long  carving- 
knives,  if  cither  edibles  or  potables 
>vere  to  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of 
his  cooks.  But  the  pecoiiar  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Baron's  "bantjuets"  is» 
that  you  can  never  detect  the  presence 
of  aliment  in  anv  shape  at  any  of 
them  : — ^not  a  single  tumbler  of  double 
stout — not  the  j^iantom  of  one  con- 
sumptive parsnip  can  be  had  either 
for  love  or  money.  Now  few  people 
would  care  to  stomach  treatment  hhe 
this.  There  is  no  precedent  for  it* 
Even  our  friend,  Bernard  Cavanagh, 
would,  wc  are  certain,  have  manifested 
more  hospitality  than  the  Baron: 
there  would  have  been  on  Bernard's 
mahogany  at  least  the  appearance — 
the  theatrical  show — the  Barmecidal 
promise — of  a  ham  and  a  brace  of 
sausages.  **  I  never  drink,*'  said  a 
very  solemn  friend  of  ours  to  us  once, 
**  but  I  like  to  see  the  decanter  on  the 
table  ;"  and  there  was  in  the  observa- 
tion a  profounder  mstinct  of  spiritual 
philosophy  than  even  the  observer 
himself  suspected.  The  anti-bread- 
and-butter  squeamishness  of  the  Baron 
is  surely  carried  to  too  great  an  ex- 
cess. Then,  as  to  his  absurd  svstem 
of  dietetic  nomenclature — ^lus  rhodo- 
montade  about  *^ golden  viands"  and 
the  <*  golden  wine,"  and,  of  course, 
golden  wooden  buttermilk-noggins, 
and  golden  pewter  stirabout-platters, 
i— to  him,  as  a  Romancer,  it  may  seem 
very  fine,  but  with  us  ft  pasiiea  for 
mere  flummery,  or  something  even  less 
substantial.  The  Baron's  phraseology 
almost  reminds  us  of  a  certain  queer 
a/-dinner  story  related  of  an  uncer- 
tain young  lady  (no  acouaintance  of 
ours)';  namely :  that,  bc»ng  one  day 
seated  at  table  near  a  very  sensitive- 
minded  gentleman,  with  a  very  con- 
siderably long  nose,  she  felt  so  exces- 
sively anxious  not  to  make  the  remot- 
est alluition  to  the  latter  enormity, 
that,  being,  as  it  happened,  in  wtot  of 
a  |K)tato,  she  gentry  leaned  forward 
towards  her  neighbour,  and  (a  dead 


silence  reigning  in  the  room  at  the 
time)  addressed  him  in  a  soft  and 
thrilling  voice  with  the  words—''  III 
trouble  you,  nr,  for  a-^aoM  /** 

Well,  we  need  not  degenerate  into 
twaddlesomeness.  Let  it  snffiea  to 
state  that  we  ran  throiurfa  as  many  of 
"these  same  metre  bauad-mongen " 
as  ML  into  our  hmM  and  fSe  the 
most  part  with  the  tame  result — dis* 
i4[>pointment  We  opened  Heine  and 
again  shut  him  up,  as  a  IramdnuiL 
Langbein — and  shut  Mm  up,  as  a  ham- 
bug.  Schubart — but  he,  poor  ffXknip 
tooi  shut  up,  already,  in  tlie  ^ortreai 
of  Amsberg ;  and  we  paid  the  tribute 
of  a  tear  to  the  misfortunes  of  a  man 
of  genius.  Schiebeler,  Lowen»  Weisae^ 
Oldm,  Stolberg  and  Vossjpassedalong^ 
like  shadows  at  a  midnight  review^ 
before  our  critical  eye  %  and  then  earns 
our  dear  Hohy,  and  after  him  B&rmv 
the  evil-starred  Burger,  (who,  hapg 
acouainted  with  two  sisters,  Ittd  the 
ill-luck,  imprudence,  and  bald  taste  to 
fell  fethoms  deep  in  love  with  one  ef 
them  on  the  same  day  that  saw  bim 
married  to  the  other — and  thus  ui» 
sealed  fer  himself  a  feuntain  of  pel* 
sonous  waters,  the  flavour  whsreof 
ever  afterwards  nui^gled  with  and  em^ 
bittered  his  best  earthly  eiuojmfliits.) 
In  ihie,  we  analysed  them  all,  moliidiB||p 
Schiller  and  Goethe— and*  by  the  wan 
with  respect  to  the  latter  Titaa,  eoda 
not  see  much  in  what  his  countrynen» 
intending  him  a  compliment,  call  Ua 
«  outlandish**  ballads.  Yet  there  are 
two  or  three  of  these  that  do  read 
magniilcetttly.  We  admhre  and  love 
that  old  Mtmardk  of  HM,  witii  Mi 
one  goblet ;  and  have  always  dierislnd 
— ^how  could  we  otherwise  than  die- 
rish? — a  warm  esteem  fer  tiie  3lmi 
Htarper — a  man,  reader,  who  when 
the  great  Klog  Cole  jprolfers  Um  4 
German  riher  watch-cnain  and  a  beg- 
ffarly  matter  of  a  shIOiqg  or  so  at  a 
feast,  scomfeJly  pats  ande  the  tiii 
with  one  hand,  anc^  eleva^faigtiM  oIlMr 
into  mid-dr,  exdaims— 


it 


Not  sol    Reserve  thy  efaain,  thy  gold. 

For  those  brave  kniglits  whose  |Haaes8| 
Far  flashing^  through  the  battle  bol4» 

Might  shiver  smurpest  lanees  I 
/  sing  as  in  the  greenwood  bosh 

The  cageless  wild-bM  osrob : 
The  songs  that  from  dM  Ml  heart  gush 

Tkemdofi  ste  gold  sf<  laareis  r 
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What  n  noMo  fellow!  Observe  the 
p'tuTnim  \\i\\  in  whu'li  hu  aflfcctH  to 
ini^taki'  tlif  >hilliiiir  ior  a  suvoriMgii ! 
\\v  \v.\^  I'viiK'iitly  a  sruil  alM>vo  ^lliU 
lilies,  aiitl  l<)(»k>  t'<inv.ii*«I  ti»  a  ithwii — 
lint  iinK'fd  Kin^  dtlo's  iTown — and 
still  K'ss  a  shal)by  crown-iiiert* — hut  A 
rrown  of  hays. 

Such  iK-iti^y  thoUf  the  melancholy 
history  of  our  ex|H.Tienri*s  mt  a  iti- 
tira^tcr  of  fiennan  Itallatls,  for  what 

{iur{H>.to,  it  may  Ik*  a»ke(l»  do  we  ap^ain 
)rin^  tlic  to)iie  u)kiu  the  ttiid* — or 
with  what  .show  of  consisti-ncy  ran  we 
{iri'ttMid  to  etdlcet  the  uiattTiaU  of 
aniithtT  Itnllad-antholo^ry  ?  The  ques- 
tion .shall  ha\e  an  answer,  and  tliat 
nn.swir  i.-'  t}ii«<.  We  entertain  a  pro- 
found rt'Sju'i'l  hoth  for  INu'try  and  the 
l*uhlie — for  tlw  tirst  in  the  abMract, 
for  tht*  s4'<*oiid  in  thi»  ojucrete — ami 
we  art'  naturally  di'sinnis  of  doinj^ 
eviTV  iu<«tiri'  to  the  (»ni.'  and  the  other. 
Our  )>rivate  ei)ini<'tion  is,  that  the 
German  ltaUadi?>ts  have  mistaken 
their  vocation.  LUit.  wluit  then?  Man 
is  fallihle  ;  and  in  all  prohahility  this 
conviction  of  ours  i>  irroundcd  on  an 
errtmi'ou.s  \m\>\^.  Nay,  let  us  be 
honcsit«  and  a«'knowlr(l>rc  that  wc  an* 
ready,  in  the  faci*  c»f  Kuropc.  to  stake 
a  small  ^um  of  niuufv  on  the  absolute 


certainty  tliat  we  are  under  an  ogre* 
friouH  delusion !  Whatever  may  be 
the  dise»tei-ui  in  wliieh  we  hold  tlic 
(ienium  Halladists,  thousantls  of 
mnr«'  cdiujK'tent  ju(ljrf«  n-prard 
them  with  feelings  barely  stoppin];^ 
short  of  idolatry.  Is  it  not  a  matter 
of  duty,  then,  that  we  .should  at  once 
<lefer  to  the  opinions  of  the^e  men? 
Yes  ! — we  uidiCMitatin^rly  trample  un- 
der foot  our  individual  prejudic*es, 
and  once  more  come  forward  and  doff 
our  castor  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Troubadours  and  Minnesin^rs! 

Moreover,  there  is  another  circum- 
stance which  we  are  lK)und  to  take 
into  account.  Of  latu  years  thi^re 
lias  Ihmmi  growing  up  in  (>ermany  a 
new  school  of  Uoniantie  Poetry,  which 
affords  promisi>  of  a  glorious  era  for 
leg<»nd-and-bjdla4l-lovers  all  f»ver  the 
worhl.  This  is  an  ini|K)rtant  coiuti- 
ileration.  We  shall  dilate  more  u|Kin 
it  hereafter. 

( !onie  ! — wo  are  already  rewanle<l 
for  our  goo<Unature.  Here  is  a  noble 
Arab  legend  by  that  cK»ver  yoimg 
|Niet,  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  who  has 
travelled  in  th(>  far  lCa>t,  and  now 
omes  home  <piite  as  much  a  "  Child 
of  the  Sun  **  in  soul  as  any  Caucasian 
of  them  oil. 


Cbe  fi'yectrr'tfaraban. 

**  Mitten  in  der  Wiiste  war  es,  wo  wir  Nachts  am  Ilo<len  ruhten." 

'Twas  at  midnight,  in  the  ne«crt,  where  we  reste«l  on  the  ground  ; 

There  my  IJeddaweens  were  sleeping,  and  their  stt»e<ls  wer*»  stretehed  aroun<l ; 

In  the  farness  lay  the  niof»nlight  on  the  Mountains  of  the  Nile, 

And  the  camel-lK>nes  that  strewed  the  sands  for  many  an  arid  mile. 

With  my  saddle  fi>r  a  lullow  did  1  pi^p  my  weary  bead. 
And  my  kaftan-eli>th  unfolded  o'er  my  Iim1>s  was  lightly  spread. 
While  i>eside  me,  as  the  Kapitaun  and  watchman  of  my  band. 
Lay  my  Ha/.ra  sv,  ord  and  pi>tols  twain  a-shimmeriog  on  the  sand. 

And  the  stillness  was  uid>roken,  save  at  nnoments  bj  a  try 
From  some  stray  U'lated  vulture,  sailing  blackW  cl«>wn  the  sky^ 
Or  the  snortings  of  a  sleeping  flteed  at  waters  nmcj-seen. 
Or  the  hurried  warlike  nmtterings  of  some  dreaming  Beddawecn. 

When,  Whold  ! — a  smlden  8an<)«]uake ! — and,  atween  the  earth  and  moon, 
KoKO  a  miu'hty  nci.«t  of  Shadows,  as  from  out  some  <lim  lagoon  : 
Then  our  eour>«r>  ira«!iM»<l  with  terror,  and  a  thrill  shook  every  man. 
And  the  ery  was  sUhh  Ahhtir  f — 'tis  the  Spectre- Caravan  1 

On  they  came,  their  huelew  faces  toward  Mecca  evermore  ; 
On  they  came,  Inni:  fdes  of  camels,  and  of  women  whi>m  they  bore, 
Ooides  anil  nuTchants,  youthful  maidens,  bearing  pitchers  in  their  handn. 
And  behind  them  troops  of  horsemen  foUowingy  Bomleaa  as  the  sands ! 
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More  und  moro  I — ^thc  Phantom-pageftnt  overshadowed  all  Ilia  pUni^   . 
Yea,  the  ghastly  camel-bones  arose,  and  grew  to  camel-traina ; 
And  the  whirling  column-cloads  of  sand  to  forms  in  dusky  garba^ 
Here,  i^oot  as  Hadjee-pilgruns — there,  as  warriors  on  their  barba  t 

Whence  we  knew  the  Night  was  come  when  all  whom  Death  had  sought  and  liMmd 
Long  ago  amid  the  sands  whereon  their  bones  yet  bleach  aronndy 
Rise  by  legions  from  the  darkness  of  their  prisons  low  and  loiM^ 
And  in  dim  procession  march  to  kiss  the  Caaba's  Holy  Stona^"  '^> 

And  yet  more  and  more  for  ever ! — still  they  swipt  in  pomp  aloiig» 
Till  I  asked  me,  Can  the  Desert  hold  so  vast  a  muster-throng? 
Lo !  the  Dead  are  here  in  myriads ;  the  whole  World  of  Hades  wflut^ 
As  with  eager  wish,  to  press  beyond  the  Babelmandel  Straits ! 

Then  I  spake.  Our  steeds  are  frantic :  To  your  saddles  every  one ! 
Never  quail  before  these  Shadows !  You  are  Children  of  the  Sun ! 
If  their  garments  rustle  past  vou,  if  their  glances  reach  you  here. 
Cry,  BismiUah  I — and  that  mighty  Name  snail  banish  every  ftar* 

Courace,  comrades !     Even  now  the  moon  is  waniiUT  hit  a-west,  * 
Soon  the  welcome  Dawn  will  mount  the  skies,  in  gold  and  crimaon  veat. 
And  in  thinnest  air  will  melt  away  those  Phantom-sh^iea  fiyrloni» 
When  again  upon  your  brows  you  feel  the  odour-winds  of  Moml 

This   is,   however,  one  of  Freili-     tract  the  following   from  Simroek^ 
grath  s  tamest  pieces — but  he  and  we      Xcgwuff  of  ike  Rkme. 
shall  meet  again.     Meantime  we  ex- 

A  POPULAE  LEGEND  OP  THE  BLACK  F0EE8T. 

**  Am  Mammelsee,  am  dunkelu  See." 


Anigh  the  ffloomy  Mummel-Zee  * 

£&  live  the  palest  lilies  many : 
All  day  they  droop  so  drowsily. 

In  azure  air  and  rainy ; 
But  when  the  dreamful  noon  of  Night 
Rains  down  on  earth  its  yellow  light. 
Up  spring  they,  full  of  U^fhtoeas, 
In  Woman's  form  and  bngfatnesa. 

The  sad  reeds  moan  like  qptrlts  bound 

Along  the  troubled  water's  border. 
As,  hand-with-hand  linked  wreathwise  rounds 

The  virgins  daaoe  in  order, 
Moonwhite  in  fSsaturea  as  in  dress. 
Till  o'er  their  phantom  hualeMneaa 
A  warmer  colour  goAm, 
And  tints  thehr  dieeka  with  Unahaa. 

Then  pifje  the  reeds  a  sadder  tune ; 

The  wind  raves  throqgh  the  tannen-lbreat  | 
The  wolves  in  efaoma  bi^  the  moon^ 

Where  ff lanoe  her  mj  baama  hoaraat ; 
And  round  and  round  the  darkUnggraas  ^ 

In  masy  whirl  the  danoars  pass. 
And  loudlier  boom  dM  biUowa 

Amo^g  the  reeds  and  wiUowa. 

t 


A  lake  in  the  Black  Faraat,  near  Ba^>««« 
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But  Me ! — the  Giant-Elf*  anon 

Half  rises  from  the  water's  bosom. 
With  streaming  beard,  and  head  whereon 

Dank  weeds  for  garlands  blossom  ; 

And,  fiercely  lifting  towards  the  strand 

A  naked  arm  and  clenched  liand. 

He  shouts  in  tones  of  thunder 

That  wake  the  abysses  under  1 

Then  lake  and  winds  and  dancers  rest ; 

And,  as  the  water  ceases  booming. 
The  Elf  cric^,  **  Hence,  ye  Shapes  onblest. 

And  leave  my  lilies  blooming  1" 
And  lo  I  the  streaky  Morn  is  up, 
Dew-diamondji  brim  each  flowret*s  cup. 
And  Mummel's  lily-daughters 
Once  more  bend  o  er  his  waters. 


And  now  for  a  spirited  and  fitter'      original-minded   of  modem  German 
lick  romance  from  one  of  the  most      poets— Frederic  R&ckert. 

'*  Sie  sprach  :  ich  will  nicht  sitsen  im  stillen  KiUnmerlein. 


•» 


She  said,  I  was  not  bom  to  mope  at  home  in  loneliness,— 

The  Lady  Eleanora  tou  Alleyne. 
She  said,  I  was  not  born  to  mope  at  home  in  loneliness. 
When  the  lieart  is  tlu*obbing  sorest,  there  is  balsam  in  the  forest. 

There  is  balsam  in  the  forest  for  its  pain. 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

She  doffed  her  silks  and  pearls,  and  donned  instead  her  hunting-gear, 

Tlie  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
She  doffed  her  silks  and  pearls,  and  donned  instead  her  hunting-gear. 
And,  till  Summertime  was  over,  as  a  huntress  and  a  rover 

Did  she  conch  uiK)n  the  mountain  or  the  plain. 
She,  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Noble  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

Returning  home  agen,  she  viewed  with  scorn  the  tournaments,— 

The  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
Returning  home  agen,  she  viewed  with  scorn  the  tournaments  ; 
She  saw  the  morions  cloven  and  the  crowning  chaplets  woven. 

And  the  sight  awakened  only  the  disdain 
Of  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Of  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

My  feeling  towards  Man  is  one  of  utter  scomfulness. 

Said  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
My  feeling  towards  Man  is  one  of  utter  scomfulness. 
And  he  tliat  would  o*ercome  it,  let  him  ride  around  the  summit 

Of  my  battlementcd  Castle  by  the  Maine, 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
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So  came  a  kniffbt  anon  to  ride  around  the  parapeiy 

For  Lady  Eleanora  Ton  AUeyne. 
So  came  a  knight  anon  to  ride  around  the  parapet 
Man  and  horse  were  hurled  together  o'er  ue  crags  that  beetled  nether. 

Said  the  Lady,  There^  I  fancy,  theyll  remain  t 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Queenly  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne ! 

Then  came  another  knight  to  ride  around  the  parapet* 

For  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
Then  came  another  knight  to  ride  around  the  parapet. 
Man  and  horse  fell  down,  asunder,  o'er  the  crags  that  beetled  under. 

Said  the  Lady,  They'll  not  leap  the  lei^  again  t 
Said  the  La^  Eleanora, 

Lovely  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  t 

Came  other  knights  anon  to  ride  around  the  parapet. 

For  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
Came  other  knights  anon  to  ride  around  the  parapet. 
Till  six  and  thirty  corses  of  both  mangled  men  and  horiee 

Had  been  sacrificed  as  rictims  at  the  fime 
Of  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Stately  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  t 

That  woeful  year  was  by,  and  Ritter  none  came  afterwards 

To  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
That  woeful  year  was  by,  and  Ritter  none  came  afterwards. 
The  castle's  lonely  basscourt  looked  a  wild  o'erffrown-with-grassoourt ; 

'Twas  abandoned  by  the  Ritters  and  ueir  train 
To  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Haughty  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  1 

She  clomb  the  silent  wall,  she  gased  around  her  sovranlike. 

The  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
She  clomb  the  silent  wall,  she  gazed  around  her  sovranlike ; 
And  wherefore  have  departed  all  the  Brave,  the  Lionhearted# 

Who  have  left  me  here  to  play  the  Castellain  ? 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyoe. 

And  is  it  fled  for  aye,  the  palmy  time  of  Chivalry? 

Cried  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
And  is  it  fled  for  aye,  the  palmy  time  of  Chivalry  ? 
Shame  light  upon  the  cravens !  May  their  corpses  gorge  the  rmTWU^ 

Since  they  tremble  thus  to  wear  a  woman's  tfiain  I 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

The  story  reached  at  Grata  the  gallant  Margrave  Gondibert 

Of  Ladv  Eleanora  von  AUeyne. 
The  story  reached  at  Grata  the  gallant  Margrave  Gondibert, 
Quoth  he,  I  trow  the  woman  must  be  more  or  less  than  human ; 

She  is  worth  a  little  peaceable  campaign. 
Is  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Is  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  I 

He  trained  a  horse  to  pace  round  narrow  stones  laid  merknwise^ 

For  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
He  trained  a  horse  to  pace  round  narrow  stones  laid  nwrlonwise. 
Good  Grey !  do  thou  thy  duty,  and  this  rocky-bosomed  beauty 

Shall  be  taught  that  all  the  vauntings  are  in  vain 
Of  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Of  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne ! 
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He  left  his  cft&tle-halls,  he  came  to  LaHy  Eleanor'st 

The  Lady  Elcanora  von  Allfvnt*. 
He  led  hU  caitle-halU,  he  came  to  Lady  Eleanor's. 
O,  Ladjf  best  and  fairest  I  here  am  I, — and,  if  thou  carettf 

1  will  gallop  round  the  parapet  amain. 
Noble*  Lady  Eleanora, 

Noble  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyue  t 

She  taw  him  spring  to  horse,  that  gallant  Margrave  Oondihtrt, 

The  Lady  Eleanora  von  AILt'vne. 
She  saw  him  spring  to  horse,  that  gallant  Margrave  Gondibert, 
O,  bitter,  bitter  sorrow !     I  shall  we«L)  for  this  to-morrow  I 

It  were  better  that  in  battle  he  were  slain. 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyn«. 

Then  rode  he  round  and  round  the  battlemented  parapet. 

For  L^dy  Eleanora  von  AUeyne. 
Then  rode  he  round  and  round  the  battlemented  parapet. 
Tltf  Lady  wept  and  trembled,  and  her  palv  face  resembled. 

As  slie  lookeil  away,  a  lily  wet  with  rain  ; 
Hapless  Lady  Eleanora, 

Hapleas  Ladv  Eleanora  von  Alleyne ! 

So  rode  ho  round  aiu!  round  the  battlement^  parapet. 

For  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
So  rode  he  round  and  round  the  battlemented  parapet. 
Accurst  be  my  ambition !     He  but  rideth  to  perdiuon. 

He  but  rideth  to  perdition  without  rein  I 
Wept  tlte  Lady  Eleanora, 

Wept  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 

Yet  rode  he  round  and  round  the  battlemented  parapet. 

For  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
Yet  rode  he  round  and  round  the  battlemented  parapet. 
Meanwhile  \\er  terror  shook  her, — yea,  her  breath  well  nigh  forsook  her. 

Fire  was  burning  in  the  bosom  and  tha  brain 
Of  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Of  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  1 

Then  rode  he  round  and  off  the  battlemented  parapet 

To  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
Then  rode  he  round  and  off  tlie  battlemented  parapet. 
Now  blest  be  Gon  for  ever  I     This  is  marvellous  1     I  never 

Cherished  hope  of  laying  eyes  on  thee  agayne. 
Cried  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Joyous  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne! 

The  Man  of  Men  thou  art,  for  thou  hast  fairly  conquered  me. 

The  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  I 
The  Man  of  Men  thou  art,  for  thou  hast  fairly  conquered  me. 
I  greet  thee  as  my  lover,  and,  ere  many  days  be  over. 

Thou  shnlt  wed  me  and  be  Lord  of  my  domain. 
Said  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

Said  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alle)'ne. 

Then  bowed  that  graceful  knight,  the  gallant  Margrave  Gondibert, 

To  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 
Then  bowed  that  graceful  kni^^ht,  the  gallant  Margrave  Gondibert, 
And  thus  he  answered  coldly,  There  be  many  who  as  boldly 

Will  adventure  an  achievement  they  di»daini 
For  the  Lady  Eleanora, 

For  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne, 
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Mayest  bide  until  ther  come^  0»  stately  Ladj  Eleanor  I 

O,  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne  1 
Mayest  bide  until  they  come>  O  stateW  Lady  Eleanor ! 
And  thou  and  they  may  marrj,  hut,  for  me^  I  most  not  tanry^ 

I  have  won  a  wife  ahready  out  of  Spain^ 
Virnn  Lady  Eteanora^ 

Virgin  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne  I 

Thereon  he  rode  away^  the  gallant  Margrave  Gbndibertv 

From  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne. 
Thereon  he  rode  away^  the  gallant  Margrare  Gondibertf 
And  long  in  shame  and  anguish  did  that  haughty  Lady  langnisliv 

Did  she  languish  without  pity  for  her  pain^ 
She  the  Lady  Eleanora* 

She  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne. 


]T«b. 


And  year  went  after  year^  and  still  in  barren 

Lived  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne. 
And  wrinkled  Eld  crept  on^  and  stiU  her  lot  was  maidenhoody 
Andy  woe !  her  end  was  tragic ;  she  was  chapged,  at  length*  by  magks^ 

To  an  ugly  wooden  imagOy  they  maintain ; 
8he»  the  Lady  Eleanora* 

She^  the  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne  1 

And  nowy  before  the  Gate,  in  sight  of  aU*  transmogrified*  t. 

Stands  Lady  Eleanora  von  AUeyne. 
Before  her  castle-gate»  in  sight  of  aU^  tranam<M;rified* 
And  he  that  won't  salute  her  must  be  fined  in  roaming  pewter* 

If  a  boor, — ^but*  if  a  bunrher,  in  champagne*  ^ 
For  the  Lady  Eleanora* 

Wooden  Lady  Eleanora  von  Alleyne ! 


RUckcrt*8  besetting  fault  is  a  ten- 
dency to  slide  into  satire.  We  regret 
this  tendency  on  two  accounts :  first, 
because  (lerman  satire  is  but  a  stupid 
thinp:  at  best,  and  secondly*  because 
Ruckert^s  themes  are  usually  of  a  se- 
rious character.  In  the  following 
little  poem,  however*  which,  we  con- 
fess, we  think  a  very  touching  one,  it 
gratifies  us  to  observe  that  the  tone  of 


solemn  pathos  in  which  the  poet 
mences  remains  to  the  ena  military 
fered  with  by  any  incongmons  ateix- 
ture  of  lighter  sentiment.  This*  in- 
deed* is  merely  negative  prabe;  Iml 
the  ballad  exhibits,  besides*  many  po- 
sitive beauties  which,  we  tnurt*  our 
readers  will  not  need  to  ha?t  pdntad 
out  to  them. 


Cif  9fi(nt  ^lofnt r. 


BKINO    A    DfALOOUE    BETWEEN   ▲   PASSENGEE   AND   A   FADIKG   VIOLET. 

<*  HofTe !  Da  ericbst  et  nocrh.* 


A    rotnpnii«iAnMt<*   pA«- 

thf  Pyinir  Flowi*r  l»T 
tfllinir  lii*r  thnt  Nutiirr 
MtiM  lovivt*.  Atifl  thr  tf»'«'i 
Mir .1-11  Itio  Mill  In  III* 
hprh)|(  ttim*. 


«• 


rASSCKOES. 

Droop  not,  poor  flower  l_there's  hope  for  thee 

The  Spring  again  wiU  breathe  and  bum* 
And  ffl^ry  robe  the  kingly  tree. 

Whose*  Hfe  is  in  the  sun*s  return ; 
And  once  again  its  buds  will  chime 

Their  peal  of  joy  fi-om  viewless  bdls* 
Though  all  the  long  dark  Winter-thne* 

They  mourned  within  their  dre*>Tj  «^1U 
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TIm  Dvlof  Om  repUet 
tkat  tlM  b  not  a  tr««,  bat 
A  fr»U  aii4  perishabto 
floimv. 


FLOWSE. 

AIai  !  no  kingly  tree  am  I, 

No  marvel  of  a  thousand  years  : 
I  cannot  dream  a  Winter  by, 

And  wake  with  song  when  Spring  spears. 
At  best  mr  life  is  kin  to  Death  ; 

My  little  all  of  Being  flows 
From  Sununer's  kiss,  from  Summer's  breath. 

And  sleeps  in  Summer's  grave  of  snows. 


Tti#    PaMenfM'    thra 

Svca  b«r  tb«  •Mnrmocp, 
at  tbooffb  tb*  mAy  p«. 
rUb  M  ui  IndivMoal,  h^r 
««Miu«  will  nerertlMlrw 
contiDiit  to  animate  otber 
foroM. 


PABSBNOBR. 

Yet,  grieve  not  I  Summer  may  depart. 

And  Beauty  seek  a  brighter  home. 
But  thou,  thou  bearest  in  thy  heart 

The  fferm  of  many  a  life  to  come. 
Mayest lightlv  reck  of  Autumn-storms ; 

Whatever  thine  individual  doom. 
Thine  essence,  blent  with  other  forms. 

Will  still  sldne  out  in  radiant  bloom  1 


Wb«r«Qnio  tbe  Flowrr 
aaswm,  tbat  wben  abo 
4i««  tbo  dlM,  and  tbero 
endt  tb«  matter* 


PLOWBR. 

Yes  I^-moons  will  wane,  and  bluer  skies 

Breathe  blessings  forUi  for  flower  and  tree 
I  know  that  while  the  Unit  dies. 

The  Myriad  live  immortally : 
But  shall  my  soul  survive  in  them  ? 

Shall  I  be  all  I  was  before  ? 
Vain  dream  I  I  wither,  soul  and  stem, 

I  die,  and  know  my  place  do  more ! 


Th«  toa  tbat  iMiMt 
for  the  LIriBff  will,  sbe 
•altb.  only  mork  tbo 
ffrava  of  the  Dead. 


The  sun  may  lavish  life  on  them  ; 

His  light,  in  Suouner  moms  and  eves. 
May  colour  every  dewy  gem 

That  sparkles  on  their  tender  leaves  ; 
But  this  will  not  avail  the  Dead: 

The  glory  of  his  wondrous  face 
Who  now  rains  lustre  on  my  head. 

Can  only  mock  my  burial-place  ! 


Wbrreforo.  »h«  ra. 
oroacbat  b«ff*alf  with 
folly  for  bavloff  eror 
oMoed  bor  leaTM  to 
tba  ray*  of  that  mifbt j 
Lomiaary. 


And  woe  to  me,  fond  foolish  one. 

To  tempt  an  all-consuming  ray  I 
To  think  a  flower  could  love  a  Sun, 

Nor  feel  her  soul  dissolve  away  1 
Oh,  could  I  be  what  once  I  was. 

How  should  I  shun  his  fatal  beam ! 
Wrapt  in  myself,  my  life  should  pass 

But  as  a  still,  dark,  painless  dream ! 


■iMacnowlai 

aod  wuk  art  ft 


art  la  truth  alU 
l».all  10  tht  flower. 


But,  vainly  in  my  bitterness 

I  speak  the  language  of  desnair : 
In  life,  in  death,  1  stUl  must  bless 

The  sun,  the  light,  the  cradling  air  1 
Mine  early  love  to  them  I  gave. 

And,  now  that  jon  bright  orb  on  high 
Illumines  but  a  wider  grave. 

For  them  I  breathe  my  final  sigh ! 
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flor  heart  toft^m  m 
■b«  dwells  on  the  Fast. 


How  often  soared  my  soul  aloft 

In  balmy  bliss  too  deep  to  speak, 
When  Zephyt  came  and  kissed  with  soft. 

Sweet  incense-breath  my  blushing  cheek  ! 
When  beauteous  bees  and  butterflies 

Flew  round  me  in  the  summer-beam^ 
Or  when  some  virgin's  glorious  eyes 

Bent  o'er  me  like  a  dazzling  dream ! 


She  <ra1tnl)r  retlirns  her. 
•elfin  death  to  the  Power 
that  called  her  Into 
Mlngt 


Ab^  yes  1  I  know  myself  a  birth 

Of  that  All-wise>  All-mighty  Love, 
Which  made  the  flower  to  bloom  on  earth, 

And  sun  and  stars  to  burn  above ; 
And  if,  like  them,  I  fade  and  fail^ 

If  I  but  share  the  common  doom. 
Let  no  lament  of  mine  bewail 

My  dark  descent  to  Hades'  gloom ! 


And  Anally  takea  all 
eternal  ftirewell  of  tha 
Llrinf  Unirerae. 


Farewell,  tbou  Lamp  of  this  green  globe  I 

Thy  light  is  on — my  dying  face. 
Thy  glory  tints— my  faded  robe^ 

And  clasps  me  in — a  death-embrace  I 
FarewelU  thou  balsam-dropping  Spring  I 

Farewell,  ye  skies  that  beam  and  weep  1 
Unhoping  and  unmurmuring, 

I  bow  my  bead  and  sink  to  sleep. 


There  Is  one  fine  ballad  by  Burger 
^-.J)ie  Erdfahrung^-^wYiXiihi  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  been  translated 
into  English.      We  shall  hazard  an 


attempt  at  a  yersion  of  it ;  though  Its 
extreme  length  will  necessitate  us  to 
make  it  the  last  of  our  extracts  for 
the  present  Anthology. 


die  9&irnttton  o(  t]^e  HaSs  dSerttnire  bon  fj^orjftbnrjg:. 

A   BALLAD* 

"  Knapp  1  Sattle  mir  mein  Danenrosz  1 " 

"  Boy ! — Saddle  quick  my  Danish  steed ! 

I  rest  not»  I,  until  I  ride : 
These  walls  unsoul  me — I  would  speed 

Into  the  Farness  wide  1" 
So  spake  Sir  Carl,  he  scarce  wist  why. 
With  hurried  yoice  and  restless  eye. 
There  haunted  him  some  omen. 
As  'twere,  of  slaying  foemen. 

Aneath  the  hoofs  of  that  swift  barb, 

The  pebbles  flew,  the  sparklets  played « 
When,  lo ! — who  nears  him,  sad  of  garb  ? 

'Tis  Gertrude's  weeping  maid  I 
A  thrill  ran  through  the  Ritter  s  fram< 
It  shrivelled  up  his  flesh  like  flame, 
And  shook  him  like  an  illness. 
With  flushing  heat  and  chillness. 
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'*  God  shield  too*  BlMter  I     May  you  live 

With  health  and  gladness  years  on  years  I 
My  poor  Young  lady — Oh,  forgive 

A  helpless  woman's  tears ! — 
But  lost  to  you  is  TrodkinV  hand, 
Through  Freiherr  Vorst  ft-oro  Pommerland  ;t 
That  drooping  flower  her  fkther 
Hath  sworn  that  Vorst  shall  gather  I 

"  '  By  this  bright  haltle-steel,  if  thoa 
But  think  on  Carl,*— *twas  thus  he 
'  Down  shalt  thou  to  the  dungeon  low. 

Where  toads  shall  share  thy  bed ! 
Nor  will  1  rest  mom,  noon,  or  night. 
Till  1  have  borne  him  down  in  fight. 
And  torn  out,  soon  or  later. 
The  heart  of  the  false  traitor  1 ' 

*'  The  bride  is  in  her  chamber  now : 

What  can  she  do  but  weep  and  sigh  ? 
Dark  sorrow  dims  her  beauteous  brow  ; 

She  wishes  but  to  die. 
Ah,  yes ! — and  she  shall  soon  sleep  well 
Low  in  the  sufferer's  last  sad  cell — 
Soon  will  the  death-beirs  knelling 
A  dolesome  tale  be  telling  I 

..« <  Go*-tell  him  I  must  surely  die  I'— 

Said  she  to  me  amid  her  teara-* 
— '  Oh,  tell  him  that  my  last  Goodbye 

Is  that  which  now  he  hears  1 
Go — God  will  guard  you — so,  and  bring 
To  him  from  me  this  jewelled  ring, 
In  token  that  his  true-love 
Chose  Death  before  a  new  love  1*  "-i* 

Like  shock  of  sudden  thunderpeal 

These  tidings  cleave  the  Ritter*s  ear  ; 
The  hills  around  him  rock  and  reel, 

The  dim  stars  disappear ; 
Thoughts  wilder  than  the  hurricane 
Flash  lightning  through  his  frenaied  brain. 
And  wake  him  to  commotion. 
As  Tempest  waketh  Ocean. 


— "  God's  recompense,  thou  faithfbl  one 

Thy  words  have  strung  my  soul  for  war- 
Goo's  blessing  on  thee !— thou  hast  done 

Thine  errand  well  so  far — 
Now  hie  thee  back,  like  mountain-deer. 
And  calm  that  trembling  angel's  fear  ■ 
This  arm  is  strong  to  save  her 
From  tyrant  and  enslaver  1 

**  Speed,  maiden,  speed  1 — the  moments  now 
Are  worth  imperial  gems  and  gold«- 

Say  that  her  knu^t  has  vowed  a  vow 
That  she  shall  ne'er  be  sold ! 


*  Drmdchen  (pronounced  Troodkin)  is  the  familiar  German  diminitive  of  OtrtnuU. 
t  Pomeraaia. 
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But — ^bid  her  watch  the  starry  Seven^ 

For^  when  they  shine  I  8tand>  please  Heayen^ 

Before  her  casement-portal> 

Come  weal  or  woe  immortal  1 

"  Speedj  maiden  !*' — And^ — as  chased  by  Deaths — 

Away,  away^  the  damsel  flies- 
Sir  Carl  then  paused  a  space  for  breath> 

And  mbbed  his  brow  and  eyes. 
Then  rode  he  to^  and  fro>  and  to^ 
While  sparklets  gleamed  and  pebbles  flew^ 
Till  Thought's  exasperation 
Found  yent  in  agitation. 

Anon  he  winds  his  foray-horn, 

Andy  wakeful  to  the  welcome  sound. 
Come  dashing  down  through  com  and  thorn 

His  vassals  miles  around ; 
To  whom— each  man  apart — ^in  ear 
He  whispers — *'  When  again  you  hear 
This  horn  wake  wood  and  valley 
Be  ready  for  a  sally  I" 

Night  now  lay  dark,  with  dews  and  damps. 

On  castled  hill  and  lilied  vale ; 
In  Hochburg's  lattices  the  lamps 

Were  waning  dim  and  pale. 
And  Gertrude,  mindless  of  the  gloom. 
Sat  pondering  in  her  lonesome  room. 
With  many  a  saddening  presage. 
Her  lover's  bodeful  message. 

When,  list ! — what  accents,  low,  yet  clear. 

Thrill  to  her  heart  with  sweet  surprise?— 
'*  Ho,  Trudkin,  love  I — thy  knight  is  near- 
Quick,  up ! — Awake  I — Arise ! — 
'Tis  I,  thy  Carl,  who  call  to  thee— 
Come  forth,  come  out,  and  fly  with  me  I 
The  westering  moon  gives  warning 
That  Night  is  now  nigh  Morning."— 

— "  Ah,  no,  my  Carl ! — it  may  not  be — 
Wrong  not  so  far  thy  sUdnless  fame ! 
Were  I  to  fly  by  night  with  thee. 

Disgrace  would  brand  my  name — 
Yet  give  me,  give  me  one  dear  kiss  I 
I  ask,  I  seek  no  other  bliss 

Than  such  a  last  love-token 
Before  I  die  heart-broken." 

— '*  Nay,  love,  dread  nothing  I — Shame  or  blame 

Shall  never  come  where  mou  hast  flown ! 
I  swear  I  hold  thy  name  and  fame 

Far  dearer  than  mine  own ! 
Come  I — thou  shalt  find  a  home  anon 
Where  Wedlock's  bands  shall  make  us  one- 
Come,  Sweet ! — Needst  fear  no  danger-.-. 
Thou  trustest  not  a  stranger  !" 
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— '*  BvLif  Carl, — inj  lire ! — thoa  Imowest  him  well. 

The  proud  Rix-baron  !* — Oh>  return  U— 
1  tremoie  eren  now  to  tell 

How  fierce  his  wrath  would  bum  I 
Oh,  be  would  track  thee  day  and  night. 
And,  thirsting  to  reTenge  the  flight 
Of  his  degenerate  daughter. 
Doom  thee  and  thine  to  Slaughter  I** 

— "  Hush,  hush,  dear  love ! — this  kniffhtly  crest 

Will  not,  I  trow,  be  soon  disgraced  I 
Come  forth,  and  fear  not ! — East  or  West, 

Where'er  thou  wilt — but  haste  I 
And  still  those  tell-tale  sobs  and  tears ; 
The  winds  are  out,  the  Ni^ht  hath  ears. 
The  very  stars  that  ffhsten 
Begin  to  watch  and  usten  !*' 

Alas,  poor  soul  I     How  could  she  stand 
Long  waveriiM^  there  in  fitful  doubt  ? 
Up  sprang  Sir  Gvl— he  caught  her  hand. 

And  drew  her  gently  out ; 
Yet,  never  on  a  purer  pair 
Than  that  bold  Imight  and  maiden  fair 
Did  look  the  starnr  legions 
Whose  march  is  o  er  Earth*s  regions  1 

Near,  in  the  faint  grev  haze  of  mom 

They  saw  the  steed ; — the  Ritter  swung 
His  lovely  burden  up  ;  his  horn 

Around  his  neck  he  slung  ; 
Then  liffhtly  leM>ed,  himself,  behind, — 
And  swift  sped  both  as  Winter-wind, 
Till  Hochburg  in  the  slimmer 
Of  dawn  grew  dim  and  dimmer. 

But,  ah ! — even  Ritter-love  may  fear 

To  breast  the  lion  in  his  lair ! 
A  menial  in  a  chamber  near 
Had  overheard  the  pair ; 
And,  hungering  for  such  golden  gains 
As  might  requite  his  treacherous  pains, 
He  sent  out  through  the  darkness 
A  shout  of  thrilling  starkness. 

««  What  ho,  Herr  Baron !    Ho  1    HaUoh  I 
Up,  up  horn  sleep !     Out,  out  from  bed ! 

Your  chdd  has  fled  to  shame  and  woe 
With  one  you  hate  and  dread,— 

The  Ritter  Carl  of  Wolfenhain  I 

They  speed  asteed  o*er  dale  and  plain — 
Up,  if  you  would  recover 


'P»  «  yc 
*belady 


The  lady  from  her  lover  1" 

Whoop-hollow !  Whoop !— Throu^  saal  and  hall. 
Through  court  and  fort  and  donjon-keep, 

Eftsoons  rang  loud  the  Baron*8  caU^ 
"  What  ho  1— Rouse,  all,  from  sleep  I 

*  BtichifHtrotif  a  Baron  of  the  Empire. 
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Ho,  Freiherr  Vorat,  ap,  up  1 — Must  know 
Tlie  tirid^  hm  hied  lo  sIuuDe  and  wire 

With  Carl  the  Wolfenhuncr  1 

Up  1  Arm  1  We  must  regwn  ber  I" 

Sw'ifl  spetd  the  pair  through  MominK'i  ilnnip, 

Whfn,  burk  ! — what  flhtmts  teem  down  the  wind? 
Hark  I  barb  I — the  thimdcrstatnp  and  tramp 

Of  hoMea'  hoofs  behind  1 
And,  like  a  tempest,  o'er  the  plain, 
Dashed  Freiherr  Vorst  with  trailing  reinj 
And  cuTMs  deep  and  bitter 
Upon  the  flying  Bitter  I 

"  Knit,  midnight  robber  I  Holt,  1  Mty, 

Thou  bui-glar- thief  of  bone-and-hlood  t 
Halt,  knave  I     Thy  felon  coriw  ere  day 

Shall  serve  the  crow  for  food  I— 

And  tbon,  fab«  womnn  I — by  what  right 

Art  here  ?— I  t*ll  thee  that  thia  (light 

Will  henceforth,  aa  a  trumpet. 

Proclaim  thee  for  a  ittrumpet  1" 

"  Thou  liiist,  Vorst  of  PommerMn  I 

Thou  liest  in  thy  leprnua  throat  I — 
Pure  a*  yon  moan  in  heaven  from  itiun 

In  she  oil  whom  I  dost  1 — 
— Sweet  loTf  I — I  inunt  dinmonnt  to  teach 
The  Elandoraui)  wn^teh  discreeter  Bpe«ch — . 
Down,  thou  who  durst  belie  her  1 
Down  from  thy  steed,  vile  Preihorrl" 

Ah !  then,  1  woen,  did  Gf rtrado  feel 

Her  sink  h««rt  «)nk  with  pdn  and  dread — 
Meanwhile  the  fuemon'a  bare  bright  ctccl 

t'lached  in  the  morning-red— 
With  doih  and  crwfa,  with  flout  and  *hout. 
Rang  ihrill  the  echoM  round  alioot. 
And  clouds  of  diwt  rom  thicknr 
As  uloiigeroiu  blow*  fell  (jiuckcr. 

Like  lightning's  wrath  awne  down  at  length 

The  Bitter's  broad«tevl  on  hi»  Too, 
And  VoMt  lay  ntrljip*^  of  sword  and  »truiigtb  ; 

WHieo,  oh — undrcaml-nf  woo! 
Tho  Itarun's  wilil  inaw-trnoping  tnun, 
Who.  rmuL-d  at  miinijjbt'i  hour,  bad  ta'en 
Drief  time  to  arm  and  follow, 
Hode  uj)  with  whoop  and  hoUow  I 

Yet  fr»r  no  ill  to  RiUer  Cari  I 

Hark  I   Tmh-rak-rah  l^-ht  wind*  lu«  bcnir 

And  ten  «cor«  man  in  uailad  apBarel 
Swoop  down  througli  oom  aiiil  ihora — 

"  Ko,  Barun  1 — tltoM  I — How  Hycat  tbon  nov  T 

Aj  I  frown  a^Hti  wilh  darluT  braVi 


But  the**  be  ow  rMutwnit 
Those  irou  Wolftnhainpn  I 
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**  Pause,  ere  thou  leave  true  lovers  lorn  I 
Remorse  may  wring  thy  soul  too  late  I 
Thv  child  and  I  long  since  have  sworn 

"ITo  share  each  otner'e  fate  : — 
But,  wilt  thou  part  us, — wilt  thou*  brave 
Thy  daughter's  curse  when  in  her  grave. 
So  be  it  1     On  t — I  care  not ! 
I,  tooj  can  slay  and  spare  not  t 

"  Yet,  hold ! — one  other  course  is  thine, 
A  worthier  course,  a  nobler  choice — 
Maycst  blend  thy  daughter's  weal  with  mine. 

May  est  bid  us  both  rejoice — 
Give,  Baron,  grive  me  Trudkin's  hand  I 
Heaven'ti  bounty  gave  me  gold  and  land^ 
And  Calumny  can  touch  on 
No  blot  in  my  escutcheon  1** 

Alas,  poor  Gertrude  I     Who  can  tell 

Her  agony  of  hope  and  fear, 
As,  like  a  knell,  each  full  word  fell 

Upon  her  anxious  ear  ? 
She  cast  herself  in  te|u-s  to  earth. 
She  wrang  her  hands  till  blood  gushed  forth, — f 
She  tried  each  fond  entreaty 
To  move  her  sire  to  pity. 

"  O,  father,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 

Have  mercy  on  your  child !     Forgive, 
Even  as  you  look  to  be  forgiven ! — 

A  guilty  fugitive 
I  am  not  I — if  I  fled  fi*om  one 
Whom  still  I  cannot  chuse  but  shun 
As  ruffian-like  and  hateful. 
Oh,  call  me  not  ungrateful ! 

"  Think,  think  how  in  my  childhood's  days 

You  used  to  take  me  on  your  knee. 
And  sing  me  old  romantic  lays. 

Which  yet  are  dear  to  me  f 
You  called  me  then  your  hope,  your  pride  ; 
Oh,  father,  cast  not  now  aside 
Those  hallowed  recollections  1 
Crush  not  your  child's  affections  1" 

Oh,  mighty  Nature ! — how  at  last 

Thou  conquerest  all  of  Adam's  race  I — 
The  Baron  turned  away  and  passed 

One  hand  across  his  face — 

He  felt  his  eyes  grow  moist  and  dim. 

And  tears  were  such  a  shame  in  him. 

Whose  glory  lay  in  steeling 

His  bosom  against  Feeling  I 


•  Vix.  If  thou  wilt,  (according  to  the  German  idiom). 

t  *'  Sie  rang  die  schi'men  Hiinde  wund" — She  wrang  the  fair  hands  wounded,  L  e. 
until  they  wert*  woundtnl.  So  also  they  f^ay  in  Germanv,  *'  Er  hat  sich  arm  ge-* 
bauet," — He  has  built  himself  pi>or,  i.  e.  He  has  impoverished  himself  by  building. 
This  we  notice  here,  merely  w^  being  a  peculiarly  condensed  and  forcible  mode  of 
txprMskm. 
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But,  all  in  Tain  I — a  thovaand  apears 

Pierce  in  each  word  hia  daoffhter  apeaka^- 
In  vain  1 — ^the  pent-up  floods  of  jean 

Roll  down  the  warrior'a  cheeka ; 
And  now  he  ruaea  up  hia  child» 
And  kiaaea  o'er  and  o'er  her  mild 
Pale  fiice  of  angel-meekneaa  I 
With  all  a  father'a  weakneaa  1 

M  My  child  t  I  mvj  have  aeemed  aevere— 

wellf  God  forgive  me— aa  I  now 
Forffive  thee  alao  freely  here  - 

ML  hypaat  fanlta  1 — And  thon^ 
My  BOD,  come  hither  !**— And  the  Knight 
Obeyed^  all  wonder  and  delight-— 
'*  Since  love  beara  no  repreaaing^ 
Mayeat  have  her^ — with  my  bleaaing ! 

'<  Why  carrpr  to  a  vain  exceaa 

The  enmitiea  of  Life'a  ahort  apan  7 
Forgiveneaa  and  Forgetfblneaa 
Are  what  Man  owea  to  Man. 
Whaty  though  thy  aire  waa  long  my  fbe. 
And  wrought  me  Wrongs — aince  he  liea  low 
Where  lie  the  Beat  and  Braveaty 
Peace  to  him  in  hia  clay-veat  I 

*'  Come  I— all  ahall  aoon  be  well  once  more— 

For  with  our  feuda,  our  carea  will  ceaae ; 
And  Heaven  haa  rich  rewards  in  atore 

For  those  who  cheriah  Peace. 
Come^  children !— tlua  dav  enda  our  atrife— 
Clasp  hands  1 — There  f— May  your  path  of  lifb 
Be  henceforth  strewn  with  rosea  t*'— 
And  here  the  ballad  doeea. 
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GASPAR,   THE    f^IBATE ;    A    TALC   OF    THE    INDIAN    SEAS. 


CHAPTER   Till. 


Tata  and  Amanda,  in  keeping  their 
look-out  for  Caspar's  vesseli  nad  so 
oAen  retraced  their  weary  steps  from 
the  eminence  ah*eadj  mentioned  un- » 
successful,  that  even  expectation  hegan 
to  flag ;  and  they  continued  to  go  on 
their  fViiitless  errand  as  much  from 
hahit,  as  from  entertaining  any  very 
lively  hope  of  discovering  the  object 
of  their  mutual  interest. 

The  delay  and  disappointment  had, 
however,  the  eflect  of  giving  Amanda's 
love  time  to  eain  strength  and  develop 
itself :  for,  though  "  out  of  sight  out 
of  mind  "  is  a  saying  that  is  as  correct 
in  point  of  fact,  as  it  should  in  reason 
be,  with  respect  to  frivolous  and  su- 
perficial attachments,  it  by  no  means 
applies  to  those  that  rest  upon  a  solid 
basis.  Airy  structures  may  be  raised 
in  love  as  well  as  in  architecture  and 
speculation ;  and  such  as  are  founded 
on  the  attractions  that  are  derived  firom 
ringlets,  smiles,  complexion,  and  dra- 
pery, will  necessarilv  be  affected  by  all 
the  accidents  to  which  such  fickle  and 
changeable  gear  are  liable.  But  not  so 
with  the  love  that  takes  itsrise  f^om  the 
more  stable  source  of  personal  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  still  more  immutable 
aualities  of  the  heart.  This  will  stand 
tie  test  of  time,  absence,  or  misfortune: 
nay,  it  will  be  even  bound  and  cemented 
by  them.  For  as  it  is  the  work  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  omnipotence,  it  as 
far  surpasses  all  human  structures  in 
stability  and  perfection,  as  the  hand 
that  framed  it  does  the  hand  of  man. 

Of  this  latter  nature  was  Amanda's 
love,  and  as  Tata,  with  the  penetration  of 
her  sex  in  such  matters,  soon  perceived 
her  passion,  she  often  alluded  playfully 
to  it  during  their  walks.  The  subject 
was  an  agreeable  one  to  both  the 
ladies, — each  in  quest  of  a  lover  or 
husband ;  and  the  conversation,  limited 
as  it  necessarily  was  f^om  their  igno- 
rance of  each  others  language,  gene- 
rally turned  to  it,  and  by  familiarising 
Amanda  with  it,  prepared  her  for 
Francis's  arrival  and  reception. 

At  length  the  welcome  news  arrived 
that  a  vessel  was  seen  in  the  ofling. 


It  was  brought  by  a  native,  who,  with 
less  trouble  and  more  luck  than  Tata 
and  Amanda,  had  seen  her  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  early  one  morning  he  was 
preparing  to  go  a  fishing.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  her  rig  soon  proclaimed 
her  Caspar's ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  whole  establishment  presented  a 
scene,  that  for  bustle  and  rtuming  in 
opposite  directions*  might  be  best  com- 
pared to  a  disturbed  aot-hill ;  but  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  noise  and  vocifera- 
tion of  which*  comparison  is  inade- 
quate. The  reception  of  a  popular 
candidate  at  a  Jamaica  hustings  per- 
haps comes  nearest  to  it  But  even  the 
strange  variety  of  the  tones  and  notes 
uttered  by  our  Sambos  and  Rosas  of 
the  West  Indies  on  an  occasion  of  such 
unwonted  excitement  and  interest* 
does  not  produce  so  discordant  a 
clamour  as  the  hurra  of  a  band  of 
Malagache  at  the  prospect  of  pleasure 
or  excess. 

The  arrival  of  a  vessel  that  should 
bring  news  of  some  dear  individual 
long  absent,  is  always  hailed  with  the 
most  heartfelt  pleasure  by  expectant 
relatives  and  friends ;  and  the  eager- 
ness with  which  their  inquiries  are 
prosecuted  often  point  out  to  the  in- 
different spectator,  the  husband  or 
wife,  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister* 
as  it  may  be,  in  search  of  the  objects 
rendered  respectively  dear  to  them  by 
consanguinity.  But  there  is  one  to 
whom,  without  the  incentive  of  rela- 
tionship, such  an  event  is  fraught  with 
as  deep  an  interest, — to  whom  ad- 
ditional uncertainty  imparts  an  anxiety 
so  intense  that  her  questions  are  but 
few,  and  those  put  with  a  diffidence 
that  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
importunity  of  the  others,  who  seem 
to  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
troublesome : — it  is  the  maid  in  love ; 
and  seeking  assurance  not  onlv  of  the 
presence  or  safety  of  him  on  whom  she 
has  placed  her  affections,  but  of  his 
entertaining  a  corresponding  feeling 
for  her. 

Our  two  ladies  were  now  examples 
in  point  of  the  foregomg  cases.     Im- 
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mediately  on  hearing  the  news,  Tata 
jumped  hastily  from  the  mat  where 
she  had  been  sleeping,  and  throwing 
on  her  garments  with  the  despatch 
that  the  nature  of  her  costume  (it 
}>cing  of  the  composite  order  of  dra- 
pery, to  wit,  a  convenient  mixture  of 
European,  Indian,  and  Malagache)  ad- 
mit te<l  of,  she  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  herself  to  wait  for  the  completion 
of  that  of  her  not  less  anxious  though 
more  tardy  companion.  Little  skilled 
in  the  practice  of  self-denial,  impa- 
tience c«)nverted  her  haste  into  hurry; 
and  her  uneasiness  to  he  gone  ma<le 
all  her  attempts  to  assist  Amanda 
rather  retard  than  advance  her  end. 
After  many  admonitions  on  her  part  to 
haste,  and  more  mistakes  than  one 
would  have  supposed  it  possible  to 
make  and  rectify  in  so  short  a  time, 
they  were,  however,  in  a  couple  of 
miimtes,  with  several  other  women, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  children  huzzaing, 
and  men  going  and  returning,  once 
more  on  their  road  to  the  eminence. 
By  the  tinu'  they  had  Jirrived  at  it,  the 
v»\ssers  hull  wjis  distinctly  visi!)le,  and 
the  sight  of  it  trreatly  increased  Tata's 
hilarity ;  but  on  Amanda  it  had  rathtT 
a  stMlativt?  effect ;  and  as  the  great 
differeiiee  in  their  spirits  rendered 
them  f«>r  the  time  ha«l  companions, 
Tata,  sensible  of  the  effect,  though  not 
perbaj)s  aware  of  its  cause,  soon  h'ft  her 
and  joined  the  nssemble<l  cn»w<l  of  her 
more  conversible,  and  in  that  ropect, 
better  matched  countrvwomen. 

This  state  of  matters  did  notlmwever 
continue  long.  The  vessel  advancing 
a|»a«'e  inider  favour  of  a  fair  wind. 
Sin  in  neared  the  reefs  that  HiumI  the 
coa>t  ;  and  lis  (fH»\niT^  well  accpiainted 
with  it,  was  his  own  pilot,  there  was 
uii  <lelay  ;  she  ent^-rcd  the  pass  at  once, 
and  was  fur  the  time  obseuretl  from 
their  *«iglit  by  the  winding,  woody 
shores  of  the  inlands  that  lay  liefore 
tli»' bay.  Numbers  of  eanoe>  that  ba<l 
br«'n  put  in  rr«jui-ition  fur  the  purjtoM-, 
n«iw  prrpaiM'd  to  >!iiiv<'  off  and  meet 
Imt.  And  a.-*  all  wito  eiiuM  oommand 
tbr  ai'ciininnnlationof  onr  nf  them  were 
in  ba^t«'  t'l  av.iil  tli«'m^i-l\e>  of  it,  'l\'ita 
wa"  .*"n'ii  on  Inijird  ouc  ol'  them.  She 
en'ltavt'iir.  il  to  pr»'\:iil  on  Amand.i  tt» 
aec'ifujiaiiv  In  r  :  l»ui  a«»  some  cau.'«e 
that  s//f'  (•■'mM  not  :i<  Count  tor  uitli- 
ln|tl  l:fr,  li.iviiiLr  littli-  tiiuf  t'lir  I'Xpos- 
tul.iii«»ii.  -b"  ^nffi-ri'd  tb*-  imjiati*  in'e 
of  l.vj'    I'l.itrin-n    to   fo\.r    In  r    own 


hurry,  and  they  accordingly  shoved  off, 
and  left  Amanda  on  the  shore^  almost 
alone  and  totally  unheeded,  amidst  the 
general  commotion  and  excitement  that 
prevailed. 

Here  she  walked  about  for  some 
time,  much  agitated ;  till  the  recollec- 
tion of  former  scenes  and  mishaps^ 
crowding  upon  her  bewildered  memory^ 
dreading  the  approach  of  her  old 
tormentors,  she  returned  to  the 
house,  and,  with  an  aching  head  and 
anxious  heart,  there  awaited  Tata's 
return ;  when  she  expected  that  Gas- 
par's  presence  would  be  a  protection 
to  h(T  ;  the  consoling  hope  that  Fran- 
cois would  accompany  him  being  placed 
a  Uttle  farther  in  perspective. 

Very  soon  the  vessel  entered  the 
bay  ;  and  advancing  rapidly  on  its 
smooth  surface  towards  her  mooring- 
ground,  with  all  her  sails  set,  the  great 
beauty  of  her  appearance  did  not  fail 
to  strike  Amanda's  eye,  and  produce 
an  exhilarating  effect  upon  her  spirits. 
One  by  one,  as  she  advanced,  her  lofty 
sails  were  clewed  up  and  furled ;  the 
less  requisite  amongst  the  lower  ones 
were  then  stowed  .and  disposed  of: 
and  the  <-xpanse  of  canvas  being  thus 
greatly  diminished,  her  pace  gradually 
slackened.  The  topsail  Yards  were 
next  seen  sliding  swiftly  Jown  along 
the  masts  ;  the  sheets  were  let  g^  ;  and 
had  Amanda  been  better  actpiainted 
with  seafaring  matters,  the  rumbling 
of  th(*  cable  round  the  windlass  would 
have  told  her  that  the  vessel  had  reached 
her  resting-place. 

She  soon  swung  round  to  her  anchor^ 
and  presenting  her  (jiuirter  to  Amanda, 
she  could  now  plainly  distinguish 
Francois,  with  several  others,  disen- 
gaging the  (I'lvit-tackle  falls,  in  order 
to  lower  the  boat  into  the  water.  She 
w.'is  ijuickly  brought  to  the  gang- 
way, and  Amanda's  heart  leaped  with 
joy,  as  Am  saw  Francois,  Gaspar^ 
and  Tata,  with  many  more  than  the 
l>oat  could  conveniently  hold  get  into 
liiT,  ant)  push  towards  the  shore. 
Forgetting  for  a  while  all  her  fears 
and  anxiety,  she  ha^^tened  towards  the 
beaeb  to  weleome  them. 

On  the  boat's  touching  the  ground 
at  (bi*  Oiallow  mar^'in  of  the  bay, 
si-veral  of  tbf  .Hjiib>rs  juin|KMl  into  the 
water,  and  nfTereil  their  services  to 
can-v  tbeir  eomniander  and  Tata  on 
shore.  Hut  (ia^par  getting  out  him- 
self, reciimmei'ded  '*''•»■    '  **^'*'r  atteu- 
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tion  ;  and  advancinfr  towards  Amanday 
shook  her  heartilj  by  the  hand* 
making  the  usual  inquiries  after 
health,  &c. 

*'  How  hare  you  been  ?  how  have 
Tou  got  on  ?'*  said  he.  "  But  here/* 
he  added,  recollecting  sptHKlily  what 
should  be  most  a)rrei*able  to  Amanda, 
and  turning  towards  the  others, — 
**  where*s  Francois  ?" 

Fran<;ois,  who  was  amongst  those 
that  were  assisting  Tata,  imm<Mliately 
answered  to  the  call ;  and  slotting  Tata 
down  at  the  water's  e<lgp,  he  ap- 
proachcnl  Amanda,  and  modestly  and 
respectfully  tendered  his  hand  to  her. 
It  was  received  with  a  pleasure  that 
was  as  ap[>arent  as  the  blush  of  sa- 
tisfaction that  immediatelv  mantled 
on  her  cheek ;  and  he  proceeded, 
with  due  regard  to  politeness,  but 
with  some  diffidence,  to  inquire  after 
her  health,  and  how  she  had  passed 
her  time  in  their  aWnce.  This  re- 
spectful demeanour  was,  however,  re- 
garded with  much  ridicule  by  his  rude 
com{>anion.<,  who  first  tittered,  and 
then  laughtni  outright. 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  them,  in  the 
excess  of  his  amusement,  but  some- 
what aside,  *'  if  here  ain't  a  reglar 
milksop /• 

"  Milksop,**  replieil  our  old  friend, 
Pedro,  who  hap|>ened  to  be  amongst 
them,  "  he's  not  worth  <»gg-broth.  He 
hasn't  got  as  much  heart  as  a  sapling. 
Why,"  said  he  to  Francois,  (a  sort 
of  manly  indignation  rising  in  his 
breast  at  conduct  that  he  supn<»sed 
to  proceed  from  timitlity  or  puMlIani- 
mitv,")  "why  the  devil  don't  tou  smoucb 
her?" 

This,  however,  only  increase*!  Fran- 
cois's confusion  ;  and  as  Amanda, 
alarme<l  at  Pe<lro's  uncouth  language 
and  gestures,  was  turning  to  walk 
away  ;  "  here,**  said  he,  "  damn  me, 
ril  do  it  for  you  :'*  and  ailvancing  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  towards 
Amanda,  he  rudely  Isid  hands  on  her, 
and  was  about  to  carry  his  threat  into 
effect. 

But,  like  many  another  ruffian,  he 
bad  mistaken  his  man,  and  he  had  vet 
to  learn  that  moiiojity  and  diffidence 
by  no  means  progno^tticate  cowardice 
or  want  of  spirit  in  their  po5.*iosM>r. 

•*  No  you  won't,"  said  Franyoi^,  in  a 
more  determined  tone  than  he  h.vl  ever 
perhaps  before  heard  him  ^wnV  ;  and 
grasped  him  firmly  )>y  th«'  <liirt  collar. 


the  moment  he  perceived  his  hand  touch 
Amanda.  <'  Come,  hands  off,**  said  be ; 
'*  hands  off,  I  tell  you,*'  he  repeated, 
as  I'e«lro  persisted  in  his  attempt  on 
the  struggling  girl ;  and  dragging 
him  backwards,  with  a  force  that  must 
have  satisfied  him  that  none  of  the 
watery  mixtures  that  had  just  been 
mentioned  by  him  entered  into  the 
composition  of  his  arm,  he  stretched 
him  on  his  luick  on  the  ground. 

The  disap|)ointed  ruffian  gathered 
himself  up,  and  opening,  as  he  rose,  a 
clasp  knife,  that  suspended  by  a  lan- 
yard from  his  neck,  was  secured  in 
the  waistband  of  his  trowsers,  he  made 
a  {Mia<t  at  Francois  with  it.  With  the 
maliurnity  that  distinguishes  the  assas- 
sin from  the  man  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  momentary  passion,  he 
aimed  his  blow  at  a  vital  part,  and 
stabbing  Francois  in  the  neck,  he  in- 
flicte<l  a  severe  wound  from  whence 
the  blood  gushed  copiously  forth, 
Tata  and  Amanda  screamed,  and, 
throwing  themselves  upon  Francois, 
protected  him  for  the  time  from  fur- 
ther assault ;  and  Gaspar,  who  was  a 
little  in  advance  on  his  way  to  the  set- 
tlement, hearing  them,  turned  round* 
and  seeing  the  commotion  returned 
hastily  towards  them.  Perceiving  the 
blood  as  he  neared  them,  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  belt,  where  he  kept  a 
couple  of  them  rea<ly  for  any  emer- 
gency, and  cockinff  it  mechanically  as 
he  advance<l,  it  na<l  a  surprisingly 
quieting  effect  on  all  present.  Tata 
explainer!  what  had  happened,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  applie<l  herself  to 
staunching  the  blood,  which  was  more 
easily  done  than  thev  had  at  first  sap- 
posed,  the  point  of  the  knife  having 
fortunately  missed  the  great  veins 
towards  which  it  had  been  directed : 
and  Gaspar,  glad  to  find  matters  no 
worse,  c<mtented  himself  with  abusing 
Pedro  pretty  freely  ;  and  declaring 
with  an  oath,  a  weapon  that  he  made 
use  of  only  on  momentous  occasions, 
tluit  he  should  {>ay  for  his  misdemea- 
nour. Francois  was  then  conveyed 
to  (irasi»ar's  house,  where,  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  things,  he  should  have 
lingerwl  long,  and  suffered  severe  pain 
from  so  dangerous  a  wound.  But  then, 
FranyniA  wils  an  exception  to  all  rule; 
and  a?i  he  wn:*  a  pirate  \%ithout  guilt, 
and  a  lover  without  ho{>e,  it  is  not  dif- 
fi<.u't  to  Mi|'|»o«e  that  he  may  have  con- 
trivf'J  to  derive  gratification  in  some 
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way  from  being  sick.  The  truth, 
however^  must  be  told^  no  matter  how 
strange  it  may  appear.  The  most  ex- 
quisite pleasure  that  he  had  ever  ex- 
perienced awaited  him»  namely^  that 
of  being  assiduously  attended  by  the 
woman  he  had  loved,  suffered  and 
bled  for.  Under  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
perienced Malagache  surgeon,  and 
such  a  nursetender,  his  sufferings 
were  neither  severe  nor  protracted, 
and  he  was  soon  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery, and  in  possession  of  a  good 
pretext  for  ei^oying  the  society  of  his 
mistress. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rejoicings  for 
Caspar's  return  went  on  as  before. 
He  had  brought  home  a  rich  booty 
and  an  accession  of  hands ;'  and  with 
them  of  course  came  an  augmentation 
of  excess.  The  night  was  spent  in 
riot  and  debauchery,  and  such  of  the 
men  as  were  in  a  state  to  do  duty  after 
its  drunkenness  and  dissipation,  were, 
engaged  during  the  day  in  effecting 
new  changes  in  the  vessers  rigging, 
that  Gaspar  deemed  conducive  to  her 
better  sailing  and  appointment.  Fran- 
cois was,  however,  as  yet  exempt,  on 
account  of  his  wound,  from  the  per- 
formance of  duty  ;  and  when  he  began 
to  recover  he  usually  walked  out  with 
Tata  and  Amanda,  and  sometimes 
with  the  latter  alone,  into  the  neigh- 
bouring woods,  where  the  thick  foliage 
protected  them  from  the  powerful  rays 
of  the  sun. 

These  were  his  happiest  days.  With  • 
Amanda  for  a  companion,  and  the 
assurance  that  it  gave  her  pleasure  to 
bear  him  company,  he  could  have  lived 
content  any  where  but  where  they 
were ;  and^his  thoughts  were  continu- 
ally wandering,  but  in  vain,  in  search 
of  some  opening  for  effecting  her  de- 
livery from  such  a  revolting  thraldom. 
Their  conversation,  when  alone,  often 
turned  to  the  subject ;  but  as  Franpois 
saw  not  only  the  impossibility  of  effect- 
ing it  for  the  time,  but  tne  certain 
ruin  that  would  follow  its  being  un- 
successfully attempted,  he  always  ad- 
vised Amanda  to  endure  with  patience, 
what  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
alter,  and,  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter,  to  wait  some  favourable  op- 
portunity, that  time  or  chance  might 
throw  in  their  way.  In  the  prudence 
of  this  advice  Amanda  at  length  ac- 
quiesced, and  that  topic  of  conversation 
being  for  the  time  disposed  of,  she. 


for  want  of  any  other,  one  day  asked 
him  for  an  account  of  his  late  cruise. 

Franpois  had  always  avoided  this 
subject ;  for  though  there  was  nothing 
disgraceful  to  him  in  being  compelled 
to  consort  with  the  companions 
amongst  whom  his  bad  fortune  had 
thrown  him,  he  was  unwilling  to  add 
to  Amanda*s  uneasiness  by  a  detail  of 
the  truth  ;  and  his  talent  did  not  lie 
in  inventing  a  plausible  falsehood. 
His  reluctance  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars about  it  did  not  escape  her  notice* 
and  her  curiosity  being  thereby  raised, 
he  yielded  to  her  importunity :  and 
as  they  wended  their  way  leisurely 
through  the  shady  paths  of  the  wood, 
he  gave  her  the  account  of  their  cruise 
as  she  desired,  nearly  verbatim  as 
follows  :^m 

Caspar's  cruise. 

"  Well,  you  remember  the  day 
we  left :  I  know  I  shan't  forget  it  in 
haste,"  said  Franpois. 

**  Why  ?"  asked  Amanda.  For  not 
giving  Francois  credit  for  the  full 
amount  of  affection  he  had  borne 
her  at  the  time,  she  was  not  quite 
aware  that  their  parting  had  been 
attended  with  perhaps  even  more  pain 
to  Fran<;ois  than  to  herself. 

"  Why,  you  looked  so  very  sad  that 
really  it  was  enough  to  impress  it  on 
my  memory,"  said  he.  He  might  in- 
deed, with  perfect  correctness,  have 
substituted  for  the  word  "sad," 
"wretched,"  or  "miserable."  But 
Francois  was  Amanda's  inferior  in 
every  thing  but  personal  endowments ; 
and  aware  of  it,  and  also  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  it,  he  was  consequently 
cautious  of  assuming  that  she  had 
been  very  wretched  at  the  prospect  of 
his  departure. 

"  Oh,"  sidd  Amanda,  rather  affecting 
surprise,  and  not  caring  much  to  con- 
ceal her  affectation  neither, "  I  think  I 
had  some  reason." 

Reason  she  cert«unly  had  plenty, 
quite  independent  of  any  regret  she 
might  have  felt  for  Franpois's  de- 
parture. So,  without  middng  any 
comment  on  her  reply,  or  seeking 
any  further  explanation  of  the  word, 
he  proceeded : — 

"  After  we  had  got  through  the 
pass,  and  the  canoes  and  women  had 
left  us,  we  stood  right  out  to  sea  all 
that  day,  and  at  nightfall  we  changed 
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our  course  to  east,  north-east,  or  there- 
abouts." 

"  And  Where's  that  ?"  interrupted 
Amanda,  whose  education,  like  that 
of  most  Creoles,  had  been  much  ne- 
glected ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  she 
no  more  understood  the  meaning  of 
this  simple  techniccal  term  than,  or 
probably  not  so  well,  as  a  fair  lady  of 
our  own  country,  in  the  present  day, 
would  understand  some  abstruse  as- 
tronomical problem,  were  it  pro- 
pounded to  her. 

**  Oh,"  said  Fran9ois,  "  it's  a  point 
of  the  compass, — the  direction  we  were 
steering  in." 

"Oh,  I  see," said  Amanda;  "goon." 

*'  How  long  we  kept  on  in  that  course 
I  don't  know,"  he  continued.  **  I  think 
three  or  four  weeks  at  least." 

"  And  where  were  you  going  ?"  in- 
terrupted Amanda. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell,"  said 
Francjois. 

"  Well,  what  were  you  doing  all  the 
time,  then?" 

"  Nothing  indeed,"  said  he,  "  except 
to  sail  the  ship,  and  keep  a  look-out : 
wo  had  nothing  to  do  but  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  ;  and  fight  a  little,  I  might 
add — and  blackguard  a  good  deal  too: 
and  I  believe  that  was  the  sum-total  of 
our  occupation." 

"  And  who  were  you  fighting  with?" 
asked  Amanda,  who  had  naturally 
enough  fallen  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  Fran9ois  had  mentioned 
fighting  with  reference  to  warlike  ope- 
rations. 

**  Oh,"  said  Francois,  *'  amongst  our- 
selves. Having  little  to  do,  that's  of 
ship's  duty,  we  were  obliged  to  employ 
ourselves  in  some  way — drinking,  or 
gambling,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
The  devil  generally  finds  something  to 
do  for  those  that  he  finds  idle.  I  know^ 
a  day  seldom  passed  without  a  fight— 
a  regular  one ;  not  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  continual  wrangling  that  was 
going  on ;  for  when  there  are  three 
or  four  such  gentlemen  as  master 
Pedro  on  board  a  ship,  it's  not  very 
easy  to  keep  from  quarrelling  witn 
them." 

This  was  spoken  with  something 
like  an  allusion  to  himself  personally  ; 
and  so  indeed  Amanda  understood  it. 
"Had  you  any  other  quarrel  with 
him?"  said  she,  speaking  in  reference 
to  the  two  that  he  had  had  with  Pedro 
on  her  own  account. 
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"  No,"  said  Franpois,  "  not  with 
him:  we  were  very  near  having  one 
about  our  turn  at  the  wheel,  the  day 
after  we  sailed ;  but  Caspar  inter- 
fered ;  and  as  I  always  did  my  best  to 
keep  clear  of  him,  1  suppose  he 
thought  it  was  the  best  of  his  play  to 
me  alone. " 

"  With  whom  then  ?"  said  Amanda. 

"  Oh,  with  that  fellow  they  call  the 
boatswain,"  replied  Franjois. 

"And  what  was  it  about  ?"  asked 
Amanda. 

"  Nonsense,  indeed,**  said  Francois* 
**  It  was  his  look-out." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  look-* 
out  ?"  interrupted  Amanda. 

"  The  look-out,"  repeated  Francois, 
and  he  hesitated ;  for  m  explaining  the 
term,  he  was  about  to  throw  a  new 
light  upon  Amanda,  that  must,  he 
knew,  present  his  occupation  to  he^ 
in  lis  darkest  colours.  **  The  look- 
out for  vessels— we  were  looking  for 
a  vessel  to  rob — ^you  must'nt  forget 
that,"  said  he. 

Amanda  opened  her  eyes  at  the  in- 
telligence ;  for  though  she  must  have 
been  sufficiently  aware  that  that  was 
the  object  of  Caspar's  cruise,  it  had 
never  been  in  a  manner  so  forced  on 
her  consideration  before. 

"  And  as  you  can  see  farther  from 
the  mast-head,"  he  continued,  "  than 
off  deck,  there  was  always  one  hand 
aloft  watching  for  vessels.  We  took 
it  by  turns — each  two  hours  at  the 
main- top-gallant  mast-head :  and  not- 
withstanding there  was  so  little  to  do» 
they  were  always  trying  to  avoid  it— . 
for  we  had  plenty  of  lazy  fellows,  as 
well  as  quarrelsome  ones  on  boards" 
said  he,  pausing  to  catch  the  thread  of  ^ 
his  story.  **  Well,  it  was  this  boats- 
wain's turn  one  day  to  take  the  look- 
out, and  he  tried  to  put  it  on  me ;  but  I 
wouldn't  stand  it.  He  tried  it  on,  as 
the  saying  is,  but  it  wouldn't  fit.  So 
he  was  obliged  to  go  aloft,  grumbling 
and  swearing  as  he  went,  that  Caspar 
always  favoured  me  ;  for  Caspar  had 
heard  us  arguing,  and  he  had  decided 
against  him. 

"  While  he  was  aloft,  I  happened 
to  set  about  washing  myself.  I  had 
drawn  a  bucket  of  water,  and  taken 
off  my  shirt ;  and  I  was  scrubbing 
away  at  my  head  and  face,  to  leeward 
in  the  waist,  just  underaft^\}cv\Msv\  ^^"t 
the  vessel  'waa  \e«j\\iv^  as«t  ^\\\JOkSi\» 
a  light    wx,    ^^i«ll  \  w«    v«^   ^^ 
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throe  great  spits^  asking  your  pardon, 
fall  from  time  to  time  on  the  deck 
around  me.  It  didn't  strike  me  at 
firht  where  they  were  cominy?  from — 
indeed  I  hardly  noticed  them — till 
seeing  so  many  of  them  come  one  after 
anotluT,  and  recollecting  that  this  fel- 
low was  vexed  at  not  having  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  to  pawn  his  look-out  on 
ine,  1  hethought  me  that  he  was  trying 
to  revenge  himself  on  me  by  bedaubing 
ine  as  I  washed  myself.  So  I  drew 
hack  two  or  three  steps  towards  the 
windlass,  and  looked  up  at  him,  rather 
angrily,  as  you  may  suppose.  When 
he  saw  me  look  up,  he  knew  that  I 
suspected  him  :  so  he  pretended  to  be 
looking  very  intently  at  something  in 
the  distance ;  as  if  ho  was  quite  inno- 
cent of  the  whole  transaction,  you 
know. 

"  <  Hallo,  shipmate,*  said  I,  '  I'd 
thank  you  to  find  some  other  amuse- 
ment.' 

**  •  Are  you  speaking  to  me  V  said 
he  angrily,  looking  down,  and  still 
keeping  up  the  [)retenee  of  being  un- 
consfiious  of  what  had  happened. 

"  *  Do  you  suppose,*  said  1,  •  tliat 
Tm  speaking  to  the  to|>-gallant  cross- 
trees,  or  the  royal  yard  ?*  for  he  was 
stamling  on  the  cross-trees,  leaning 
over  the  yard,  as  it  was  lowered  down 
on  the  lifts,  half-mast  high,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  look-out  leaning 
on  it :  for  you  sec  when  wo  were 
cruising  we  didn't  want  to  carry  any 
great  press  of  sail." 

"  Well,  Francois,"  said  Amanda, 
g<»od-humouredly,  though  evident! v 
impatient  at  so  much  technical  detiiily 
••  I  really  believe  you  wont  to  nuike  a 
i>ail(»r  of  me.** 

«  That  would  be  a  pity,**  said  Fran- 
<;ois,  in  compliment  to  Ainanib.  The 
highest,  ]KThaps  indeed  tlio  first  com- 
pliment that  he  hod  ever  ventured  to 
jiay  her. 

•♦  *  Well,  if  you  don't  belay  some  of 
that  slaok-jaw  of  yours,*  said  he,  *  I'll 
come  dnwn  and  do  it  for  you.* 

"  *  It's  not  worth  your  while,'  said  I } 
•y«>u'd  better  stay  and  mind  your 
lo<.k-out." 

•*•  V\\  let  you  8w  that,*  said  he: 
and  he  start e<l  down  the  rigging  in 
meh  a  hiury,  that  stepping  down  two 
or  three  ratlins  at  a  time,  he  missed 
his  foot,  and  was  very  near  coming 
down  head  foremoht. 

"  Some  of  the  hands  on  deck  burst 


out  laughing  at  him ;  and  I  really 
couldn't  help  joining  with  them, 
though  it  was  likely  to  be  somewhat 
at  my  own  expense;  for  he  w«as  in 
such  a  passion  at  the  ridiculous  figure 
he  cut,  that  he  was  coming  down 
cursing  and  swearing  wlmt  ho  wouldn't 
do  to  me.  I  kept  my  eye  on  him,  how- 
ever, and  as  ho  jumped  from  the  bul- 
wark on  deck,  and  made  right  towartl» 
me,  I  lifted  a  nine-pound  shot  from  the 
rack  at  the  foot  of  the  main-mast,  and 
stood  in  a  threatening  posture,  holding 
it  up  in  my  hand,  to  let  him  see  that 
I  was  prepared  for  him.  This  caused 
him  to  pause;  and  doi^ring  up  to 
windward  of  him,  I  made  for  the  com- 
panion, where  there  was  a  stand  of 
cutlasses.  As  I  snatched  one  of  them 
out,  I  called  down  the  companion 
to  Gaspar,  for  he  was  below  in  the 
cabbin. 

<<  <  Hallo,  sir,*  said  I,  'you're  want- 
ing here.' 

'<  <  Coward,'  cried  two  or  three  that 
Were  near. 

"  •  No  coward,*  said  I,  *  hut  Fd  like 
a  little  fair  play  as  well  as  any  one.* 

**  *  Fair  phiy  you  sliall  have,*  said 
Gaspar,  who  came  runnmg  up  the 
ladder  at  the  moment. 

"  I  told  him  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  wliat  had  ha[)pened ;  and  the  other 
contradicted  me  and  challenged  mo  to 
fight  And  of  course  I  couldn't  refuse 
him  :  so  we  were  soon  placed  opposite 
each  other,  with  each  a  cutlass,  and 
all  hands  ranged  to  see  the  fun.  We 
tosseil-up  for  the  weather-side  of  the 
deck,  and  he  got  it ;  and  after  a  few 
feints  and  passes,  ho  made  a  swinging 
blow  at  me,  and  the  point  of  his  cutlass 
cut  through  my  trowsers,  just  above 
the  knee,  and  gave  me  a  slight  wound, 
that  bled  pretty  freely. 

'*  *  Come,'  said  Gaspar,  stepping  be- 
tween us,  <  that'll  do,  you'vo  drawn 
blood ;  so  let  it  rest.' 

"  *  Fll  }ni  (Luuneil,  if  I  let  it  rest,* 
said  1 ;  for  the  sight  of  my  blood  made 
me  angry,  when  I  thought  how  little 
I  had  provoked  the  quarrel. 

"  *  My  brave  young  fellow,*  said 
Gaspar,  sni^'ringly,  Miot  so  fast:'  at 
the  same  time  making  a  movement  to- 
wards me,  'give  me  that,*  said  he, 
taking  hold  of  my  cutlass  ;  and,  to 
say  truth,  1  did  not  attempt  to  refuse 
it,  for  he  has  an  authoritative  way 
about  hini,  give  him  his  due. 

**  *  You'ri;  a  |)retty  piur  of  fellows^ 
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cutting  your  own  throats ;  are  n't  you  ? 
said  he,  ad<lressing  us  both :  *  a  nice 
pair  of  fools,  fighting,  all  for  love  :  I 
suppose  you  don't  care  a  curse  about 
money,'  he  continued,  assuming  a 
bantering  tone,  that  was  best  suited, 
indeed,  to  the  occasion.  *  I'll  thank 
you  both,'  he  added  more  sternly, « to 
keep  your  courage  till  I  want  it ;  and, 
indeed,*  said  he,  looking  round  at 
those  that  had  assembled,  <  I  have  the 
same  to  say  to  you  all ;  for,  by  heavens, 
I  shall  have  to  make  an  example,  if 
such  quarrelling,  like  children,  goes 
on :  fighting  about  straws.  What  busi- 
ness had  you  quitting  your  look-out  ?* 
said  he,  addressing  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  other. 

*'  *  And,  what  business  had  he  ag- 
gravating me  ?'  he  answered ;  but,  at 
the  same  time  retreating  towards  the 
rigging,  and  preparing  to  ascend  to 
the  post  he  had  left,  as  the  best  apo- 
logy for  his  neglect  of  duty — and  so  it 
ended.  Gaspar  went  below,  when  he 
saw  all  quiet.  He  gave  me  a  bit  of 
plaister  and  a  bandage  for  my  leg,  with 
some  advice  as  usual,  very  good,  no 
doubt :  and  as  for  tho  boatswain, 
whether  his  conscience  smote  him  when 
his  passion  cooled ;  or  what  is  more 
probable,  that  his  vanity  was  tickled 
at  my  coming  off  second  best,  he  camo 
in  the  evenmg  and  offered  to  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  we  made  it  up, 
and  have  been  the  best  of  good  friends 
ever  since,  as  you  might  have  remarked, 
pethaps." 

"  Well,  and  your  wound,"  smd 
Amanda. 

"Oh,  it  was  a  mere  scratch,  it 
healed  directly,"  said  Francois.  "  A 
few  days  after  we  fell  in  with  a  vessel : 
she  was  to  leeward,  and  we  bore  down 
on  her.  When  we  came  near  her 
'she  hoisted  Portuguese  colours ;  and, 
as  she  was  a  poor  little  brig,  they 
lowered  the  quarter  boat,  and  pulled 
aboard  her  at  once. 

"A  terrible  fright  they  were  in,  poor 
devils  I  When  we  came  along  side 
her,  they  had  the  ^commodation  lad- 
der all  ready  at  the  gangway,  and  two 
or  three  fellows  as  officious  as  you 
please  ;  one  standing  by  with  a  rope  to 
heave  to  the  boat,  and  two  more,  one 
at  each  side  of  the  gangway,  with  a 
bold  of  the  manropcs,  dangling  them 
out  for  Gaspar  to  lay  hold  of.  One 
dirty  scoundrel,  if  you  could  have 
heard  him^  ratiii^  the  other  for  not 


swinging  the  manrope  handsomely  into 
Gaspar's  hand  at  once,  and  paving 
him  as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  oeen 
the  captain  of  a  ship  of  tho  line.  It 
was, '  captain,  will  you  this,'  and  « cap- 
tain, shall  I  that>'  wherever  he  could 
manage  to  squeeze  in  the  word,  cap- 
tain— I  think>  ho  must  have  captained 
him  to  his  heart's  content." 

**  Well,  and  how  did  Gaspar  rcccivO 
his  civility  ?"  asked  Amanda. 

"Oh,  just  as  if  it  was  all  his  due, 
and  what  he'd  been  always  accustomed 
to.  He  laid  hold  of  tno  manropes, 
and  jumped  up  first  upon  the  deck, 
bidding  me  follow  him.  When  we  got 
on  deck,  the  master  of  the  brig  was 
standing  near  the  capstan,  looking  not 
very  well  pleased,  you  may  be  sure, 
for  he  knew  well  enough  what  we  were, 
and  he'd  evidently  not  quite  made  up 
his  mind  how  he  snonld  receive  us ;  so 
he  made  a  kind  of  stiff  half  bow  to 
Gaspar,  that  oidy  put  him  in  an  ill 
humour  ;  so  Gaspar  walked  up  to  him, 
and  struck  his  hat  a  blow  with  his  cut- 
lass, saving,  *  take  off  your  hat,  sir, 
or  I'll  do  it  for  you,'  as  the  hat  fell 
on  the  deck.  •  That's  right,'  said 
some  of  the  others  that  had  followed 
us  up,  *•  teach  him  manners,  since  ho 
doesn't  know  them.' 

"  It  brought  the  poor  fellow  to  his 
senses,  at  all  events  ;  and  if  it  did 
n't  improve  his  manners,  it  showed 
him  that  he  must  knuckle  under, 
which  he  very  quickly  did." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  do  next?** 
asked  Amanda,  much  alarmed. 

"  Gaspar  stationed  some  of  ours  oh 
the  quarter-deck,  and  bid  the  captain 
show  him  the  way  down  to  the  cabin. 
He  led  the  way  at  once  ;  and  after 
Gaspar  had  looked  about  him  a  littlp, 
he  asked  him  what  money  he  had. 
He  said  he  had  some,  without  anv 
hesitation ;  and  Gaspar  desired  him  to 
give  it  to  him.  He  then  went  to  a  pri- 
vate drawer  in  his  own  state  room,  and 
taking  out  seyeral  small  bags  of  coiii, 
gold  and  silver,  he  gave  them  to  Gas- 
par, along  wiUi  a  few  trinkets  and 
precious  stones  of  less  ralue. 

"  <And  is  that  all?'  said  Gaspar  fe 
him. 

" '  That's  all,'  he  replied,  *  I  swear  ;• 
for  he  evidently  spoke  but  littlo 
French. 

"  *  Oh,    I    believe  ^o^ai,  V  ^ wsS.^sv\.^ 
doubt  30\tt   oia.V>^»  wv  ^2K^  %rr»\s5sJC 

said  Ows^,  ftoi««>xtt\>  ^^  ^^^  ^»»^^ 
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time  looking  about  in  quest  of  some 
likely  place  for  something  to  be  con- 
cealed in. 

**  The  fellow  that  had  been  so  civil 
and  cringing  at  the  gangnKrayy  had  fol- 
lowed us  down,  in  the  meantimei  with 
the  intention  of  volunteering  his  ser- 
vices, or  information,  in  case  he  had 
an  opportunity,  or  they  should  be  re- 
quired ;  and  now  was  his  time. 

**  *  I  saw  him  going  down  into  the 
lazaretto  with  something,  just  before 
you  came  on  board,'  said  he,  as  he 
stood  in  the  cuddy-door  watching 
what  was  going  on. 

"  *  You  did  V  said  two  or  three^  at 
once,  eagerly. 

« *  I  did,  by ,•  said  he. 

''His  captain  gave  him  a  contemptuous 
look,  that  miffht  have  satisfieid  any 
one  that  the  fellow  was  telling  a  lie, 
but  it  was  of  no  use ;  the  suspicion 
that  there  was  a  shadow  of  a  cnance 
that  he  might  be  secreting  something, 
was  enough  for  the  blood-thirsty 
hounds — that  you  could  sec  by  their 
looks :  but  they  didn't  keep  him  long 
in  suspense — Pedro  was  the  first  to 
speak,  as  usual — 

**  'Come,  hand  it  out,*  said  he,  ad- 
vancing and  striking  him  a  sharp  blow 
across  the  face  with  the  flat  of  his 
cutlass,  but  so  carelessly,  that  the 
edge  of  it  inflicted  a  skin  wound  from 
his  eye  to  his  jaw — *'Hand  out  the 
rest,  or  by  jingo,  we*ll  make  you  eat 
a  slice  of  your  own  liver  before  we 
part.* 

<'  Up  to  this  time,  the  poor  fellow 
had  evidently  had  no  idea  that  his 
life  and  ship  wouldn't  hare  been  spared 
him,  but  now  he  b^;an  to  see  what  he 
was  to  expect.  He  put  his  hand  up 
to  his  face,  as  he  felt  the  blood  trick- 
ling down  it,  and  leaning  back  against 
the  bulkhead,*  he  stood  silent,  and,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  prepared  for  the 
worst  that  might  follow.  He  had  no 
arms  about  him,  or  I  rather  think  he 
wouldn't  have  tidcen  it  so  quietly,  for 
he  had  the  look  of  a  fellow  that  could 
have  died  like  a  man. 

*'  'You'd  better  give  up  all  at  onee#' 
said  Caspar  to  him ;  <it1l  be  the  best 
of  your  plav,'  he  added,  asanming 
more  of  the  brute  than,  I  bellere,  be« 
longs  to  him. 


«' '  I  have  no  more'to  glv^'  aaid  he 
firmly. 

''  *  It's  a  damned  lie,'  said  Pedro» 
<he  has,  I  know,'  said  he,  tnniii^ 
to  the  others. 

'*'  Shall  we  put  the  screws  oii,'t  sog^- 
gested  another,  as  the  man  renMined 
silent  and  unmoved. 

**  *  Ay  do,'  said  Gas^,  and  two 
of  them  immediately  seising  hold  of 
his  arms,  wrenched  them  violeDtly 
behind  him ;  while  Pedro  throwii^ 
down  his  cutlass,  opened  his  knife  ■ 
the  very  one,  I  beheve,  that  he  stab- 
bed me  with  the  other  day— andlajinff 
hold  of  the  top  of  the  man's  ear  wltE 
his  left  hand,  he  sliced  the  whole  Idbo 
of  it  adroitly  off. 

** '  Will  you  speak  now  ?'  sidd  he^ 
holding  it  up  close  before  his  ejm* 
Oh  I  we  looK  of  anguish  of  the  poor 
fellow,  as  he  looked  at  his  ear  daqgfiw 
before  him.  As  yet  he'd  kept  hio 
temper  and  self-possession,  but  now 
in  a  passionate  tone  of  distress,  tbut 
might  have  drawn  pity,  one  woaU 
thmk,  from  a  stone,  ne  cried  out— 

** '  Take  my  life  at  once,  dol* 

'<But  the  ruflUns  heeded  it  batlitdo. 

«< '  Not  just  yet,'  said  they,  as  thsy 
made  his  arms  fast  behind  him  |  andttt 
the  same  time,  Pedro  whipped  off  his 
other  ear,  as  he  had  done  the  inU 
The  poor  fellow  gave  a  piercing  ifirisL 
of  affony,  and  his  head  ML  ande  vpoa, 
his  shoulder  I" 

"  Was  he  dead  ?"  said  AmandAa 
who  was  in  tears  at  the  recttaL 

'''No,  he  had  only  gone  into*  tort 
of  faint,'  replied  Frangois  $  ^  liiit  at 
the  sound  of  his  orj  a  rosttiBgwas 
heard  in  one  of  the  loekera,  aad  the 
lid  of  it  risinff,  we  saw  the  olothes  of 
a  woman  endcMtvoaring  to  eitHoito 
herself  firom  it. 

"'HaUoI'  said  Caspar,  gobgovar 
towards  the  locker,   'what  baio  wo 

"'Oh,  that's  madame»*  said  tho 
same  scoundrel  that  had  spoken  beibr^ 
that  fellow  that  thoT  have  nidraaaed 
Suifren ;  he  with  the  abominable  wall 
eye,  that  you  most  have  sMn." 

^  I  know  him,**  repHod  AmaiMki 
*'goons  ^  Fhm^ois.^ 

"  Well,  this  was  too  modi  ftr  Gas* 
par,  I  believe^  to  do  him  jolioe.'* 
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•*  To  <!<>  him  justice,  the  wretch," 
repliiMl  Amanda. 

**  Well,  t<»  give  the  devil  his  duo 
then,'*  Haid  Francois — "  He  sat  duwn 
on  the  locker,  evidently  disconcerted, 
and  hid  them  to  take  the  captain  awav, 
for  that  he  believe<l  be  had  no  more 
money.  The  others  loon  got  him  up 
on  d(*ck,  and  1  saw  no  more  of  him. ' 

"  Welt,  and  the  woman,"  said 
Amanda,  in  breathless  anxiety,  as 
Fraii<;oi8  paused ;  but  still,  not  daring 
to  haiard  any  particular  inquiry  about 
her. 

"  When  they  were  all  clear  out  of  the 
cabin,  and  hard  enough  it  was  to  g^t 
them  out  when  their  curiosity  was 
roused,  Caspar  got  up  off  the  locker 
and  took  her  out  more  dead  than 
alive — poor  thing!  she  made  an  at- 
tempt to  go  on  deck,  but  Caspar 
prevented  her,  and  told  her  to  be 
quiet,  and  that  nothing  should  happen 
her — of  course,  she  did  not  under- 
stand him,  unless  she  might  have 
guessed  what  he  meant ;  for  she  was 
an  Indian  woman,  or  rather  a  mula- 
tress,  indeed,  1  believe,  and  couldn't 
speak  a  word  of  Trench :  she  was  a 
beautiful  creature  too,  very  like  my 
own  poor  mother,  but  younger." 

"  Here  Francjois  seemed  rather  un- 
mindful of  the  thread  of  his  storv. 

"  Well,  and  what  became  of  her, 
Frai>9ois  ?"  inquired  Amanda,  earnest- 
ly ;  for  fthe  hat!  been  rather  disgusted 
at,  than  iutereste«l  in,  the  account  of 
so  much  brutality,  till  the  appearance 
of  one  of  her  own  sex,  on  the  stage, 
in  a  predicament  too,  so  like  what  she 
had  been  involved  in  so  lately  herself, 
awakened  all  her  sympathy. 

"  When  she  found  she  couldn't 
get  on  deck,'*  said  Fran(;ois,  resuming 
aAer  a  considerable  pause,  ''  she  dart- 
ed into  the  captain's  cabin,  an<i  flung 
herself  down  on  her  face  on  his  bed  ; 
then  Caspar  collected  all  the  bags  of 
money,  and  gave  them  to  me  to  keep. 
He  desired  me  to  stand  in  the  cuddy- 
door,  and  not  to  let  her  out,  nor  any 
one  in,  till  he  returned ;  and  then  he 
went  on  deck." 

•*  Well,  and  what  did  vou  do  when 
he  was  gone  ?**  asked  Amanda;  who, 
in  her  anxiety  to  learn  the  poor  wo- 
man's fate,  heedless  of  the  reluctance 
that  Fnuwjow  manifested  in  proceeding 
with  his  narrative,  was  obliged,  as  it 
were,  to  extract  it  paragraph  by  para- 
graph from  him. 


« 


I  did  nothing,  indeed,**  said  Fran* 
4;ois  ;  «  for  what  could  I  do?  the  poor 
woman  never  raised  her  face  from  the 
bed ;  and  as  I  didn't  know  her  lan- 
guage, I  couldn't  speak  to  her  ;  and  to 
have  interfered  with  her  or  disturbed 
her  would  have  been  of  no  use  ;  so  I 
just  did  as  Caspar  desired  me,  and  he 
soon  came  back  with  the  rest.  They 
then  p>t  a  lighted  lamp  and  went 
down  mto  the  lazarette  to  look  for  the 
money  that  they  supposed  the  captain 
had  secreted,  but  they  could  n't  find 
any;  so  they  came  up  and  got  the 
mxmifest,  to  see  what  cargo  there  was 
on  board. 

"As  it  happened,  there  was  but  little 
of  anv  thing  The  vessel  was  almost 
in  ballast  going  to  the  Persian  Culf, 
and  the  money  we  had  got,  was  intend- 
ed to  purchase  a  cargo  for  her ;  so 
they  got  up  whatever  was  of  any  use 
to  us,  along  with  her  stores  and  pro- 
visions, and  sent  them  on  board  our 
vessel,  and  then  they  scuttled  her.** 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  *  scuttled 
her?'  asked  Anumda,  in  an  anxious 
tone  of  voice,  suflSciently  indicative 
that  she  had  some  undefined  idea  that 
the  term  had  reference  to  some  ill 
treatment  of  the  unfortunate  woman. 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  you'd  want  that 
word  explained,"  replied  Francois* 
"and,  indeed,  I  was  going  to  do  it 
for  you,  but  that  I  was  afraid  of  com- 
ing in  for  a  repetition  of  that  foul 
charge  you  brought  against  me,  just 
now." 

**  What  charge  ?"  asked  Amanda. 

"  That  of  wishing  to  see  you  clad 
in  tarry  breeks,"  replied  Fran^oisy 
archly. 

**  Ah,  well,  Francois,"  said  Aman- 
da, "  really  I'm  not  in  a  humour  for 
joking — there's  a  time  for  all  things.** 

**  Well,  to  say  the  truth,  neither 
am  I,"  he  replied ;  "  for  1  never  think 
of  the  poor  woman  but  with  the  greatest 
regret ;  and,  though  you'll  hardly  be- 
lieve it  perhaps,  I  can  assure  yon, 
that  when  you  have  shed  as  many  tears 
over  her  fate  as  I  have,  it'll  greatlj 
contribute  to  dry  up  the  fountain  of 
your  grief." 

This  last  apostrophe  of  Francois 
increased  Amanda's  anxiety  to  bear 
the  conclusion  of  the  woman's  historT» 
and  learn  what  the  fate,  that  could 
have  touched  him  so  sensibly,  was» 
to  such  a  degree,  that  she  could  only 
intimate  her  wishi  to  that  eil^  by 
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an  impatient  gesture  and  significant 
look ;  whichy  Francois  observing, 
proceeded — 

"  To  scuttle  a  ship  is  to  bore  holes 
In  her  hull,  any  where  below  her 
water-line,  so  that  the  water  from 
without  rushing  in  may  fill  her :  then, 
if  she  has  got  a  heavy  cargo  on  board, 
or  even  if  she's  built  of  heavy  timber, 
she  sinks.  The  brig  was  built  of  teak, 
so  that  with  her  ballast  she  soon  sank.'* 

**  And  the  poor  woman  was  drown- 
ed I"  said  Amanda. 

**  No-o  I"  said  Francjois. 

**  And,  why  then  didn't  you  bring 
her  here  ?"  inquired  Amanda,  im- 
patiently ;  *'  what  became  of  her  ?** 

"  Fm  thinking  how  I  shall  tell  you; 
or,  indeed,  whether  I  should  tell  you 
ttt  all  or  not." 

«*  Ah,  you  must,  Franfois— do  go 
on,**  said  Amanda. 

It  had  been  Francois's  intention, 
when  he  began  to  relate  to  Amanda 
this  account  of  Caspar's  cruise,  to 
have  concealed  from  her  the  worst 
part  of  what  had  befallen  the  unfor- 
tunate woman,  the  captain's  wife, 
judging  it  unfit  for  her  ear,  as  it  was 
enly  calculated  to  add  to  the  uneasi- 
ness that  he  knew  she  must  necessarily 
feel,  in  the  fearful  predicament  in 
which  she  was  involved.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty that  deponents  have  ever  found 
in  telling  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  sup- 
pressing the  rest,  by  substituting  m 
Its  stead  a  plausible  falsehood,  here 
beset  him.  He  had  been  insensibly 
drawn  on  to  disclose  so  many  of  the 
concomitant  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  he  now  found  it  impossible  to 
adhere  to  his  original  determination, 
of  separating  the  catastrophe  of  the 
brig  and  her  crew  from  that  of  the 
captain's  wife,  and  giving  the  veri- 
table account  of  the  former,  while  he 
metamorphosed,  or  in  a  great  mea- 
sure suppressed  the  latter.  As  the 
deep  interest  that  Amanda  was  taking 
in  his  narrative  as  he  advanced,  show- 
ed him,  that  she  would  not  fail  to  de- 
tect any  attempt  ho  might  make,  to 
palm  on  her  an  invention  of  his  own 
lor  facts:  and  to  have  broken  off 
his  story  abruptly,  now  that  he 
had  excited  her  curiosity  to  such  a 
pitch,  would  have  been  attended  with 


nearly   equal  difficulty — and  thus  he 
was  constrained  to  proceed. 

"As  soon  as  they  had  ascertained  that 
there  was  nothing  more  worth  taking 
on  board,  and,  in  fact,  disposed  of  all 
business,  they  be^an  to  think  of  plea- 
sure, you  may  be  sure.  So,  while 
the  vessel  was  filling,  they  all  went 
down  into  the  cabin  to  take  a  glass  of 
gfrog,  and  enjoy  themselves  on  the 
strength  of  the  success  of  their  first 
attempt.  They  were  very  cockahoop 
and  uproarious — all  the  worse  for  the 
poor  woman,  for  they  didn't  forgot 
her  in  their  cups,  and  she  was  soon 
brought  up  for  sentence.  Gaspar  was 
for  bringing  her  here,  and  so  they  all 
were,  but  each  claimed  her  for  nim- 
self,  and  at  last  they  agreed  to  cast 
lots  for  her :  so  Gaspar  took  out  a 
dollar  from  one  of  the  money  bags, 
and  they  tossed  up  who  should  have 
her,  and  Antonio  got  her,  but  she  re- 
fused to  go  with  him  or  leave  the  berth; 
and  even  when  the  water  had  risen 
above  the  cabin  floor,  she  persisted  in 
staying ;  so  Antonio  was  preparing  to 
make  fast  her  hands,  and  take  her 
away  by  force,  when  SuflTren  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  told  him  that  if 
he'd  leave  her  to  him,  he'd  get  her 
along ;  and  as  Antonio  was  a  little 
puzzled  how  to  manage  with  her,  he  was 
glad  to  accept  his  offer  ;  and  the  way 
the  brute  took  with  her  was  in  keeping* 
with  the  part  he  had  played  already'. 

"He  understood  her  language,  and 
he  told  her  that  her  husband  had  been 
sent  on  board  our  vessel,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  because  he  had  resisted ;  and 
that  if  she  didn't  go  quietly,  we'd  do 
the  same  with  her." 

"  Then  her  hishand  was  on  board 
yowrship?"  said  Amanda. 

"  Ob,  no  !'*  said  Fran9(»is,  "  they 
had  thrown  him  over-board  when 
they  took  him  up  from  the  cabin — it 
was  all  but  a  device  to  get  her  to  go, 
without  giving  them  trouble — and  it 
succeeded  too  ;  for  she  got  up  and 
went  fast  enough,  poor  thing,  when 
she  thought  she  was  following  her 
husband.  Suffrcn  supported  her  to 
the  gangway,  and  he  was  helping  her 
lip  on  the  rail,  that  she  might  go  down 
the  accommodation-ladder  into  the 
boat,  when   some    lasears,*   that   hud 


•  Lascars  are  Iridians  of  a  low  cast,  who  gain  a  livelihood  chiefly  by  following 
the  sea,  for  they  are  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  sailors,  not  being  competent  to 
discharge  »U  thQ  duties  of  a  seaman  •,  but  the^f  sW^^  ou  \iow^  n^^^^%^  bQ^ixvd  qvqu 
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Ihvn  A<|uatlinpf  (k>wn»  forward,  m  as 
t»»  I'scajK*  ohsiTvation,  aaw  her  ^hiik 
(»vt»r  the  siilc.  1  siippcw  they  diiin't 
know  tliat  thu  veiiicl  luul  Uniii  »cuttled« 
ami  the  lUiiiccr  thoy  were  iii.  Thuy 
likely  thouf;ht,  that  havii^f  takoii  all 
tliat  was  ot*  \XMi  to  lu,  wu  wvro  going 
to  Icavu  the  vensi*!  to  them  to  takt) 
thuir  chance  in  her  ;  at  all  eveut8» 
thoy  came  aft  to  wart  U  the  prang  way^ 
crourhing  ancl  making  their  saUiamH  to 
us  endeavouring^  to  get  a  chance  to 
wi.<»h  her  g(KKl-liy  |  for  aho  was  a 
Country  wiMuan  of  theirs  probably 
of  some  low  cost^  like  themselves— 
but  they  uaiJ  dearlv  for  their  good 
nuture — the  poor  fellows  could  not 
b:i\e  chosi^n  a  more  unlucky  moment 
lor  showing  tliomselves,  though,  in* 
(lfe<l,  it  was,  in  a  uuuinery  all  tho 
s^une ;  for,  of  course,  they'd  bavo 
hcMW  drowned  wlicm;ver  the  brig  went 
di»wn. 

<'  However,  be  that  a.s  it  may,  the 
)HN)r  old  sarrang/  in  hU  haste  to 
take  leave  of  the  captain's  wife,  came» 
without  much  ceremony,  close  up  to 
I'edro,  :us  he  bttHuI  near  the  gangway  ; 
ancl  he  was  in  an  al)omiiLable  Uad  hu- 
mour at  the  time,  at  having  loat  his 
chanec  of  the  woman  ;  an«l,  as  ho 
never  gets  over  a  fit  of  ill  temper  till 
he's  hpit  his  spitu  u(K>n  some  one,  the 
unf.»rtunate  old  man  just  came  oppor- 
tunelv  to  make  a  butt  for  him. 

**Why  don't  you  make  a  salaam  to  a 
uentleuian  wlien  you  meet  him?'  said 
h«'  U\  him  gruiHy,  in  French,  a  word 
of  which,  he  knew  well,  that  he  didn*t 
undirMantL 

**  The  man  made  him  no  reply,  of 
(Nmrs4» ;  how  should  he,  when  he  had 
n-»t  noticed  th<*  (pie^tion  tlut  was  put 
to  him.  Hut  Pniro  was  longing  to 
W*  down  on  him  ;  1  could  s.e  hi5 
white  liver  curd'ling,  for  1  was  watch- 
ing him.  He  pau>vi'd  for  a  moment, 
while  he  racked  his  invention,  1  sup- 
noMs  and  then,  ai  if  be*d  found  what 
ho'd  been  at  a  loss  for,  he  turned  round 


and  called  otw  the  ai<lo  to  Gaspar» 
who  was  in  the  boat  bcnoath.** 

'« «  Wliat  shall  we  do  with  theflo 
pork-haters  :"t  said  be  \  *•  it  s  not  right 
to  leave  them  here  after  us.' 

*"  1  d<m't  know,'  replied  Caspar* 
*  YOU  may  make  bacon  of  them  if  yoa 
please.' 

<<  <  I  haven't  quite  time  for  that,* 
replied  Pedro  |  *  but*  I  suppose,  it'll 
do  as  well  to  inake  pork  of  them,*  he 
aildtnl  facetiously. 

*< '  Ay,  or  dcAd  pig  \  any  thing  you 
like,'  said  Gaspar,  <so  you're  quick 
about  its'  for  be  was  in  liasto  to  bo 
gone.  So  without  more  to  do,  Pedro 
discharged  his  putol  at  the  old  Sar- 
rang's  neatl.  The  old  man  fell  in- 
stantly, and  the  lascars  collected  round 
him  wringing  their  hands  in  despair  | 
for  these  lascars  look  up  to  their 
sarrang  with  a  reverence  little  short 
of  veneration.  Antonio  happeno<l  to 
be  standing  by  at  the  time,  and  tho 
high  spirits  that  he  was  in  nuule  him 
as  wantonly  cruel  as  Pedro's  ill 
humour  had  made  him ;  so  he  was 
just  preparing  to  despatch  another  of 
them  in  the  same  manner,  when  Pedro 
|>revented  hinii  telling  him  not  to 
waste  powder  ;  and  then  after  a  littlo 
preparatory  explanation  from  him  how 
they  were  to  proceetl,  they  lifted  tho 
dead  boily  between  them,  and  hove  it 
over  board,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
unfortunate  lascvs  raised  a  piteous 
cry,  anil  immedi.4tely  jumped  over- 
bciard  aftiT  it." 

As  when  the  tempest  has  attained  to 
such  a  height  that  the  mariner  ap- 
italknl  by  its  fury,  and  conscious  of  hia 
mability  to  opposi*  its  career,  stands 
|)assivo  and  resigncit  surveying  its 
rav.iges,  as  though  he  were  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator  of  the  wreck  that 
it's  making  of  his  hopes ;  so  at  the 
recital  of  this  devilUh  deed,  did 
Amantia  stand  as  if  transfixed,  with- 
out even  the  power  to  express  the 
horror  she  felt  at  it ;  and  Fran^ois^ 


to  Europe,  in  ganijA  of  fro-n  four  to  twenty  and  upwards.as  puUoy-hawKes,  and  to 
do  th4%  fiiti;;a<»  duty,  while  Sucanii*!*,  or  European  saUors,  steer  the  ship,  mend 
th<»  sails,  ami  rep.iir  the  rigqiin^,  &c. 

•  Every  jran;;  of  Lau-ar.-.  is  eomuiand.Hl  by  a  sarrang,  an  oxperienctHl  old  band, 
who.  whil-  lie  ili^rh:irt;*N  the  dull.*.*  of  a  Ihiatswain,  and  interprets  the  orders  of  tho 
otHerr  of  t!i.'  waleJi  to  h'w  cc»antryu»en,  exerci^u^s  an  almost  absolute  authority  over 
them,  shipping;  them  on  Iward  anv  vessel  that  he  pleas*»s,  and  transacting  their 
moni'y  mat  tern.  &c.  The  n^ponsibility  of  his  duties  makes  htm  a  person  of  con- 
ikk«rahle  hnportancc. 

\  The  Lascars  arc  Mttswahnm. 
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aftiT  a  nir>incnt*s  pause   hastened  to 
c'oneluilt'  Ills  story. 

«*  This  was,  rniav  sav,  the  finish- 
in^'  stroke  ;  i\)r  what  heranie  of  the 
mates,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  1 
don't  know,  for  I  never  asked ;  though 
from  some  joking  that  1  heard  after- 
wards about  the  game  way,  as  they 
called  it,  that  the  mate  behaved,  I 
suppose  they  were  despatched  when 
(jiispar  and*  the  rest  left  me  in  the 
eahin." 

I5y  this  time  Amanda  had  recovered 
sufHeiently  from  the  startling  effect  of 
the  acc(>unt  of  the  savage  treatment 
that  the  lascars  had  received,  to  re- 
vert to  former  recollections. 

"  Well,  but  Franfois,"  said  she, 
•*  you  haven't  told  me  how  the  poor 
woman  fared  ;  of  course,  T  suppose, 
she  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  like 
the  harndess  lascars  :  but  tell  me — go 
on.  I'm  prepared  for  any  thing  you 
can  tell  me  now  :"  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  i)rt)Strate  tree  that  supplied 
Ijer  very  sea.Minably  with  a  seat;  cx- 
citt'tl  and  weary  as  she  was,  she  nerved 
herself  against  whatever  might  be  still 
in  re^^.•^ve. 

"  Sh(f   wjus   not    nmrdered,"    said 
Francois,  "  ])ut  1  believe,  being  nuir- 
dere<l   would  have  been  a  preferable 
end  to  hers,  for  she  was  compelled  to 
])ecome  her  own  executioner.    As  soon 
jLS  we  ^Mit  on   board  our  own  vessel, 
Antonio  io<»k  charge  of  her  himself, 
ami  after  tlogKing  her  about  the  <leek, 
f«»rein>r    his    attentions    and   kindness 
on  the  distract e<l  woman,  till  she  was 
nearly   in  h\sterics   lietween    his  t<»r- 
mcnting  her,  and  not  finding  her  hus- 
biunl  as  she   expected  ;    (iaspar  told 
liim  that   he  nuist  g(*t  her  below,  for 
lie  could  see  ]»lainly  that  other  greedy 
eyes  lu'gau  to  Ik*  directed  ttiw.inls  her. 
So  Antonio  and  Suft'ren  bet  wren  them 
]M-rsuaditl   her,    with  a  good  deal   to 
do,    to  LTo  down   into  the   half  deck, 
still   und«r  jiretence  of  taking  her  to 
her  husband  ;  and   I   saw  n«)  more  of 
Iter   till   near   midnight.       It  was   n)y 
w  at  1-1 1  I  Ml  deck,  and   I  was  walking  to 
h'l'uaril  in    the  wai^t,  when    I  heanl  a 
wiM   ^-iiraiii  from   the  half-deck,  and 
jirj-^rntiy  athr  I  .siw  M»me   one  strug- 
y:V\]\'j  t«»  •..•■»  t   u;»   tin*  ladder.     It  was 
tin*   |i<  cr    A\iiman,    anil    Antonio    wa.s 
b«ililiii_r  *>\\  bv    lur  «'lothes  In-low,  but 
sill-  tori*  tViim   him,  ami  ru>ht*4l  dnwn 
til  bf  war.l.     I  ran  ttiwards  her,  f^tr  1 
gue??e  I  that  she  wa.i  goln^  ty  tlifuw 


herself  overboard,  or  make  Rome  des- 
perate attempt  on  her  life.  But  I  was 
too  late,  for  she  struck  with  such 
force  against  the  low  bulwark,  that 
what  with  her  own  good  will,  and  the 
violence  of  the  blow,  she  was  preci- 
pitated over  it.  I  caught  hold  of  the 
skirt  of  her  simar  just  as  she  was 
capsizing,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bring  her  up,  and  a  large  piece  of 
it  tore  off  and  remained  in  my  hand : 
and  in  truth  I  believe  it  was  just  as 
well  that  1  was  not  able  to  prevent 
her. 

«  And  now,"  he  added,  having  stolen 
a  look  at  Amanda's  face,  and  judging 
from  the  mixture  of  sad  and  stem  that 
entered  exclusively  into  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  that  her  curiosity  was^  as 
thoroughly  satiated,  as  he  was  him- 
self tired  of  the  subject,—"  I  believe 
you've  heard  all  that  I  know  worth 
relating ;  for  we  cruised  only  a  few 
days  longer,  and  falling  in  with  no- 
thing we  returned  home  direct:  wo 
stopped  indeed  at  the  Seychelles  to 
get  some  water,  but  that  detained  us 
only  one  tide." 

Amanda's  curiosity  was  in  truth 
more  than  satisfied  ;  for  ere  Francois 
had  concluded,  the  indignation  that 
she  had  been  for  some  time  suppress- 
ing, had  wound  her  feelings  up  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
a  consiilerable  amount  of  anxiety  that 
the  refreshing  he  had  given  her  me- 
mory superinduced  about  her  own 
precarious  j)ositi<m  among  the  perpe- 
jM'trators  of  such  dial»olical  acts,  .she 
would  most  probably  have  interrupted 
him  by  some  of  theVxterior  tokens  of 
])assio'n.  As  it  was,  she  wai»,  to  uw 
a  homely  but  expressive  phrase,  boil- 
ing with  indignation. 

I  must  here  remind  the  reader  that 
though  Amanda,  situated  and  oircum- 
stanccnl  as  she  was,  was  sufliciently 
aware  that  robbery,  violence,  and  mur- 
der are  inseparable  from  the  avocations 
of  pirates,  yet  notwithstanding,  many 
circumstances  had  hitherto  conspired 
to  prevent  her  from  regarding  Gasj^ar 
and  bis  companions  (a  few  of  them  ex- 
c^'pted)  witn  all  the  dread  and  ah- 
liorr«'n(H*  that  a  timid  and  high-minded 
female  might  \to  expected  to  feel  for 
men  following  M)  alMjuiinable  a  calling. 
I'ir.'^t  amongst  tlie^e  causes  may  be 
enmnerated,  tlu*  kindnesM  shown  her 
by  (iaspar,  on  the  seivure  of  the 
iJcchiuiv^  <^n<^  «uf^*(e<jueutlv ;  and  cer« 
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taiiily  not  last,  tho  fact  that  Francois 
was  one  of  his  com{»anion.s.  That  he 
WAS  so  Against  hi.s  will  was  not  for- 
gotten neither  :  still  he  uhu  the  com- 
panion of  the  man,  who,  consiiiering 
the  means  of  annoyxuice  in  his  power, 
hacl  uniformly  treati*<l  her  with  much 
comtifleration.  Add  to  these,  that 
Tatu,  her  lM).som  friend  and  benefac- 
trehs,  WAS  (iaspar's  wife ;  and  if  the 
effi'ct,  that  alt  these  contingencies 
would  be  likely  to  produce  on  a  kind 
and  grateful  ilisposition,  be  duly  con- 
sideretl,  it  will  not  a[>pear  surprising 
that  Amanda  should  rather  have  in- 
clined to  note  any  saving  points  in 
Gaspar's  character,  than  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  utter  depra- 
vity that  must  l>e  involved  in  the 
habitual  exercise  of  a  nefarious  em- 
ployment like  his. 

ftut  now,  when,  if  1  may  be  per- 
mitted the  expression,  she  heard  in 
S4il>er  sadness  from  Fran<;ois  the  pre- 
vi<ius  detail,  concluding  with  an 
account  of  (iaspar's  having  acquiesce<l 
in  such  an  unworthy  advantage,  to 
say  no  more  of  it,  taken  of  the  help- 
les>ness  of  her  sex,  she  could  not 
contain  the  resentment  that  she  felt, 
and  resolving  in  her  virtuous  indig- 
nation to  take  Fran(;ois  to  a  severe 
account  for  such  laxity  of  principle 
as  was  implie<l  in  his  being  carried 
nttlrn*  Tolrtis  to  a  scene  of  vioh-nce 
and  bhKNlshed,  she  scarcely  waiteil  for 
the  conclusiim  of  his  account,  when 
she  di'mande<l  of  him,  <*  and  how  can 
you  posxihly  advise  me  to  remain  for 
a  moment  in  such  a  place." 

"  1  really,"  said  r  ran^is,  "  do  not 
ailvise  you,  nor  any  person  to  stay  in 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  advise  vou 
by  all  means  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  you 
can." 

'*  Then  whv  not,"  said  she,  "  flv 
this  moment ;  wliat's  to  prevent  us  ? 
I'll  do  any  thing,  bear  any  thing  rather 
than  remain  amongst  such  men." 

"  Oh,"  said  Francois,  •*  that  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  You*ve  seen 
already  how  the  carpenter  fared  for 
trying  it.  I  should  have  been  with 
him  too,"  he  added  pensively,  *'  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you." 

''  Then  do  you  mean  to  say,"  said 
Amanda,  in  great  indignation,  ''that 
it's  I  that  prevent  your  going?" 

'<  No,  by  no  means,*'  said  Fran<;ois ; 
**  hat  as  1  make  no  doubt  that  1  owe 
jpott  mj    life  oa  that  accouoti   I'm 


bound  to  stay  and  pee  you  clear  of 
them." 

•'  Oh,"  said  Amand.n,  much  softened 
by  ptTceiving  the  drift  of  his  remark^ 
"  then  you  mean  that  it's  for  my  sake, 
— on  my  account  that  you're  staying." 
*'  I  mean,"  said  Fran9ois,  who  felt 
himself  in  some  degree  bound  to  re- 
pair the  wrong  that  his  character  had 
sustained  in  Amanda's  estimation, 
'*  that  but  for  knowmg  that  I  shouhl 
leave  you  at  their  mercy,  I  should 
long  since  have  jumped  overboard,  or 
at  all  events  have  attempted  my  escape 
at  any  risk." 

There  is  a  stage  in  love  affairs, 
when  dalliance  must  give  place  to  an 
explicit  avowal  of  sentiment,  and  an 
understanding  between  the  parties,  of 
necessity,  follows.  Franqois's  and 
Amanda's  mutual  attachment  had  been 
long  fostered  in  secret,  for  want  of  an 
opportunity  of  avowing  it :  the  in- 
feriority of  Francois's  condition,  and 
a  certain  delicacy  that  Amanda's 
state  of  dependance  on  him,  pointini 
out,  having  prevented  his  making  the 
advances  to  her  that  would  have  been 
the  province  of  his  sex  under  more 
favourable  circumstances :  and  ihe 
was  of  course  withheld  by  womanly 
pride  from  deviating  from  the  course 
that  propriety  has  in  such  matters  laid 
down. 

But  chance,  or  the  current  of  events  so 
often  confounde<i  with  it,  had  surmount- 
eil  these  obstacles,  and  the  crisis  that  I 
have  mentioned  was  arrivwi.  Fran- 
cois's noble  generosity  was  too  appa- 
rent :  an<l,  as  Amanda  sat  contem- 
plating it  beside  him,  her  momentary 
anger  resolving  itself  into  gratitude  ; 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  that  it  lie- 
came  necessary  to  hide ;  and  there 
was  no  place  so  convenient  for  the 
purpose  as  his  breast :  she  fell  on  it, 
and  in  so  doing,  confessed  what  maiden 
modesty  forbade  her  tongue  to  sjieak. 

But  recollecting  herself  almost  im- 
mediately, she  deemed  it  necessary  to 
ofTer  an  apology  for  the  liberty  she 
had  taken — not  to  Francois,  but  to 
herself. 

"  1  believe,"  said  she,  "  I  wronged 
you,  Fran^ois^ I  certainly  was  wrong," 
she  added. 

Francois,  however,  required  no 
such  apology  ;  nor  had  he  any  idea  of 
losing  the  advantage  that  he  had  so 
fairly  gained ;  and  though  his  asto* 
nithment  waa  onlj  exceeded  bj  bia- 
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delight,  he  replied  with  becoming  gallan- 
try, as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosoniy 

"  Indeed  you  have  not  wronged  me ; 
or  I  should  rather  perhaps  say,  wrong 
me  us  often  as  you  please  in  this  way. 
Wronged  me  T*  he  continued^  in  a 
tone  of  ecstacy ;  ^  I  could  almost 
forgive  Caspar  all  the  wrongs  he*8 
done  us  both^  for  this  onc^  consequence 
of  them." 

Amnnda  had>  howovery  by  this  time 
regained  her  self-possession ;  and  the 
mention  of  Gaspares  name  with  so 
favourable  an  apostrophe*  recalled  in 
some  degree  the  angry  feelings  that 
had  subsided. 

"  Francois/'  said  she,  as  she  with- 
drew herself  from  his  arms*  <*  it 
would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
hide  what  you  must  see  plainly  ;  but 
if  you  love  me,  or  value  my  love*  leave 
this  place ;  Til  do  any  thing ;  Til 
boar  any  thing,  as  I  said  before^  only 
let  us  leave  this  odious  place." 

But  there  was  something  in  this 
short  speech  that  had  arrested  Fran- 
<;ois's  attention  more  than  the  end  to 
which  it  tended.  There  was  a  direct 
avowal  of  love  from  Amanda*s  own 
lips,  and  a  sort  of  indirect  questioning 
of  the  state  of  his  affections,  that  re- 
quired an  immediate  answer. 

'*  If  I  love  youl"  said  Francois, 
usin^^  the  conjunction,  so  as  to  ex- 
press his  amazement  at  there  being 
any  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  convey  to  Amanda  the  most 
positive  assurance  that  ho  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  words  her  devoted  ser- 
vant. 

«  Oh  1"  said  Amanda,  «'  I  didn't 
mean  to  question  it ;  but  I  entreat  of 
YOU,  Francois,  not  to  think  of  staying 
here.  What  can  come  of  it?  We 
shall  br>th  be  murdered — both  of  ns.** 

**  I  have  no  thought  of  the  kindy" 
replied  Francois ;  '*  but,  at  preecnt* 
h'n  imposjiibie  to  go:  we  should  be 
miHsivl  in  an  hour,  and  overtaken  in 
another.'* 

To  the  soundness  of  this  argament^ 
Amanda  having  nothing  to  opuose,  a 
short  silfiice  ensued,  which  was  broken 
in  uiHin  by  Tata sapproachioig in  quest 
of  hor  friends. 

**  Sri* !"  m'u\  Fran^oifi,  ''here comet 
Tat  14,  wandering,  no  doubt,  what  has 
K'conie  of  us,  though  we  havn't  bom 
half  an  h<iur  out." 

And  Tata,  advancing  kastily  with 
•a  arch  smiiei   intenkd  to  saj  |a 


Amaadib  joil'?e  h^mk 

i  ietCf  commeiioed 

a  variety  of  topics^  and  ptKl  an 

to  the  convenatton  brtmi»  7^ 

and  Anumda ;  one  that  1mA 

material  alteration  ia  tho 

tion  in  which  thegr  ftoad  to  i 

Thus  matters  went  on 
was  perfectly  reootered*  wkw  tejM^ 
sumed  his  diuly  ocenpatiail  iMk 
par  on  board  the  tomL  Hi^ 
ever,  took  little  part  ia  Iha  ai 
ments  of  the  etemoff*  Ibr  wki^  k* 
had  no  tast^  even  had  he  Ml  pva* 
ferred  Amanda's  iNMDnpaiqr*  Kfiaa 
Tata  could  seldom  prevail  on  hfaa  ta< 
join  in  the  dance ;  aod  when  ha  dUU 
It  was  with  an  evident  re1uetaao%  whhfc* 
his  companions  and  Oaspar  attvibiitaA 
to  the  remembrance  of  tha  lata  onliagn 
that  had  been  perpetrated  on  UMi^, 
And  as  it  was  Ga^uur^  intareaj  to 
promote*  as  fiur  as  in  him  li^»  anank 
mity  and  good-fellowship  amimgil  Ma 
followers,  he  was  at  some  paiaa  to  nh 
move  the  impression. 

**  Comef  Fran^isy  mao^**  aald 
when    Tata   had  been  _ 

pressmg  him  in  vain  to  stand  o^  In 
the  dance  with  her  (for  ^'  ' 


etiquette  does  not  rcqiure  that  n  ladjr. 
should  wait  to  be  asked)»   *■  jonv 
forget  ^our  steps,  if  yon  dont 
tise  a  little  more." 

«'  Oh,**  said  Francois,  <«  I 
had  many  to  forget*  Bnl,  ai  aB 
events,**  he  continued,  ia  tha  jovial 
strain  in  which  Caspar  had 
mcnced,  *^  I  left  my 
behind  me." 

<«  Fm  afraidf"  said  Oaspar, «  jaaVa 
earrymg  that  bit  of  a  rah  hi 
nose." 

«<  What  hit  of  a  rub  ?**  laid 
9ois. 

^  That  affiur  with  Pedro^"  ha 
i4ied. 

«<Not  I,**  said  FWrnfobi  «iril 
left  no  more  mark  ia  my  nfdk  than  ll, 
has  in  my  nosey  tt*d  have  bam  ftigot- 
tenkmgago." 

Oasoary  howavery  mistahmg  ftan 
9ois*s  ligive  of  ipaech  and  play  on  hia 
words,  snppoaed  that  he  msant  to  aay 
that  it  was  not  alu^g«ther  iwgoilen. 

**  Hot  tot,  BMUy"  sahl  1m^  « yon 
shoold  never  haer  meKoa  PsJro 
bears  yon  none— never  baar  maHoe^  I 
•ay— that's  my  way 

Thiswaa  n  wy 
flram  |ha»  vMafr  "^-imr  m  a*  teak 
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!»lv  inculcitoil  on  Fran^ow  at  tht'ir  in- 
trrviiw  on  iKiord  thu  Lechimy,  when 
tho  hitter  woa  in  durance ;  and  no  in- 
d(H>d  he  did  not  fail  to  think.  But  a« 
th<»u^hti(  are  often  bi*M  suppreAsed,  he 
an»wered, 

"  Oil,  it*8  my  way  too  ;  to  sati]»(y 
you  of  ity  I'm  ready  to  shake  hautu 
uith  him,  if  he  wishes.  Hut  Tata/* 
he  haid,  turninj;  to  Tata*  who  wan  bo- 
side  him,  and  pre(iaring  to  go  with  her^ 
'*  I'll  not  kivp  you  waiting." 

(ia>|)ar,  however,  thought  it  an  op- 
portunity of  accomnifHlating  the  dif- 
fiTenof  that  was  not  in  he  lost. 

**  Never  min<l  Tata,"  said  he, 
"  she's  well  used  to  waiting.  T«ta," 
said  he,  addressing  her  in  her  native 
tonjnie,  ♦<  call  here  I'edro.'* 

Tata  went  in  quest  of  him. 

"  These  matters  are  always  host 
scttleil  while  jK'ople  are  in  the  hu- 
mnnr,"  said  he  to  Amanda,  while 
thiV  waited  for  the  arrival  of  I'eilro. 

•*  So  thoy  are,"  said  Amamla,  who 
m  the  simplirity  of  her  heart,  rejoiet-d 
at  the  prosjH*ct  of  Franyois's  l»eingre- 
coneile<l  to  an  enemv  that  she  dreaded 
on  his  account. 

l\'<lro,  who  was  amusing  himself  in 
the  canteen  cl<»se  hv,  soon  arrived. 

**  Here,  I*e<lro,**  said  (iaspar, 
**  Francois  is  ready  to  make  up  this 
hit  of  a  tiff,  and  offers  to  shake  hands ; 
what  do  ijou  sav?'* 

*'  What  do  7  say  ?"  said  Petlro— 
**  why,  that  he  d<H»s  mc  great  honour^ 
to  Ih»  sure." 

*•  Come,  come,"  said  OaMiar,  |»tT- 
r<'i\ing  snme  reluctance  .ind  nad  feel- 
ing on  IVdro's  |iart,  "  vou  shouhl 
fnririve  and  forget;" — fonriv»-  and  for- 
gi't  am<mgst  shipmates. 

•*  Oh,  very  well,**  said  PiMlro,  in- 
terrupting him,  and  giving  Francois 
his  hand,  **  I'm  ogreeahle.  Mayhap 
the  young  lady  'id  shake  hands  too," 
he  continued  ;  **  for  all  we  |»artcd  such 
had  friend**  when  last  we  met."  And 
prfiing  directly  up  to  Amanda,  he 
ftfTeriMl,  c»r  rather  U)rce<l  his  hand  upon 
her.  Takc*n  hy  surprise,  and  unwil- 
ling to  throw  ctdd  water  U])on  Fr.an- 
oi.n's  recoucili.ition  with  him,  Amamki 
rither  [lermitted  him  to  take  her  hand 
than  ac*corded  it. 

"  Didn't  I  know  she  wouhl,"  he 
muiI,  sarcastically,  as  ho  shook  her 
liand  with  vehemence,  in  projmrtion 
inrcrscly  to  the*  degr^H}  of  friendshiii, 
or   rather  little  friendihlpy   be    felt 


for  hcT.  And  iMTceiving  that  Amanda 
shrunk  from  his  rude  grasp,  when  ho 
relaxed  it,  as  from  the  touch  of  aa 
unclean  animal. 

**  I  wouldn't  say,"  hu  said,  as  ho 
turned  his  hack  to  go,  "  but  I'd  get 
her  to  give  me  a  kiss  yet  ;*'  and  so 
saying,  he  withdrew  hastily  to  rejoin 
his  comrades  in  the  canteen^  whither 
Francois  and  Tata  had  preceded  him. 

*'  That's  an  impudent  scoundrel,'* 
said  Gaspar  to  Amanday  when  he  waa 
out  of  hearing  ;  **  but  I'll  teach  him 
to  pick  his  steps,  if  he  doesn't  min<l  him- 
self:  ril  let  hnn  know  that  youVe  com- 
pany for  his  master,  or  I'm  mistaken." 

This  jargon,  not  very  intelligihlo 
to  any  one  who  was  unacquainted  with 
what  was  passing  in  Caspar's  mind  at 
the  time,  was  entirely  misunderstood 
hy  Amanda.  From  knowing  tliat 
(iaspar  had  l>cen  all  along  acquainted 
with  Francois's  attachment  to  her, 
she  supposed  that  in  his  concluding 
remarks  ho  adverted  to  Francois; 
and  that  it  was  he  whom  Gaspar  had 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
Pedro's  roaster.  And  as  she  was 
averse  to  iraking  her  love  a  topic  of 
conversation,  she  made  no  reply. 

But  Caspar  did  not  permit  her  to 
remain  long  in  ignorance  of  his  mean- 
ing. They  were  alone — Tata  was 
absent.  It  might  be  some  time  be- 
fore such  an  op|K)rtriity  would  occr»" 
again. 

"  I've  been  thinkinff,  Amanda,"  ho 
continued,  aAer  |>ausmg  for  a  short 
time,  for  the  puri>ose  of  stuilving  how 
he  should  make  his  approach,  "  that 
von  couldn't  do  better  than  take  wr, 
as  Francois  seems  to  futus^  bark  st» 
amfouwlcdhf.  Curse  me,  if  I  <Ion't 
think  he's  taken  a  fancy  to  Tata.  If 
he  has,  he's  welcome  to  her ;  and  a 
fair  exchange  is  no  robbery — clumgy 
for  changy,  you  know — a  black  dog 
for  a  white  monkey — that's  just  it— 
what  do  you  think  yourself?" 

Ha<I  a  thuntler-clan  burst  over  poor 
Amanila's  head,  it  might  possibly  have 
terrifie<l  her  more,  but  would  certainly 
not  have  so  thoroughly  astoundc<l  her 
as  this  startling  proposal  di(L  She  was. 
comj-'etely  deprived  by  it  of  the 
power  of  utterance,  and  became 
otherwise  so  discom|M)Se<l,  that  Cas- 
par, ]K'rceiving  it,  resumed  in  an 
a|Kilogi'tical  strain, 

<<  1  seo  I've  come  too  suddenly  on 
you ;  but  I've  been  so  long  amoiigst 
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these  savages,  that  Tve  almost  forgot 
how  to  make  love  to  a  lady — but  you 
must  take  that  into  account.  Tata  '11 
have  no  objection  to  it,  I  know^  for 
it*8  the  way  of  her  country :  they  like 
variety,  and  change  husbands  easier 
than  you'd  change  your  gloves.  So 
ril  leave  you  to  consider  of  it/'  he 
continued,  perceiving  that  the  clearing 
away  of  this  obstacle  had  not  wrought 
any  change  in  his  favour,  and  rismg 
to  go,  "  I  won't  press  you  any  more 
at  present ;  for  I  remember  so  much, 


as  that  young  ladies  matt  be  Imaiiwiil  | 
and  I'll  just  go  and  tee  how  Ftwm^ak 
and  that  son-of-a-gim  are  _ 
And  so  sayingy  he  withdrew* 

Amanda  too  withdrew,  (at 
she  had  recovered  a  little 
surprise^  to  her  mat*  to  pa 
less  night ;  tuch  a  one  at  anxielj  nd 
fear,  when  they  have  attainad  to  tfia 
point  of  thoroughly  dlttorhfa^  Iba 
system,  and  oonfonnatng  the  Iheultiei^ 
produce. 


THE  PYRENEES. — THE  VALLEYS  AND  THE  BATBS.* 


The  Pyrenees,  if  not  the  grandest^ 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
mountain-ranges  of  Europe,  have 
long  escaped  the  attention  of  our  au- 
thors and  lovers  of  the  picturesque, 
and  remain,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
unattempted  in  prose  or  verse.  This 
in  a  travelling  and  book-making  age  is 
passing  strange.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
what  is  called  out  of  tne  way.  Unlike 
the  Swiss  and  Italian  mountains,  they 
are  not  in  the  route  to  places  of  g  eat 
resort, — nobodv  goes  to  Spain, — and 
were  that  ill-fated  country  to  come 
again  into  fasluon,  the  Ilauies  Py* 
Tfiiees  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  carriage-road  to  it,  going 
either  by  Pcrpignan  or  Bayonne. 
Thus  they  cannot,  as  Inglis  observes, 
be  '*  included  in  a  tour,  or  taken  in 
the  way  to  another  place"  Still  they 
have  been  for  years  the  summer- 
haunts  of  crow(b  of  English.  The 
writer  of  the  latest  of  the  works  be- 
fore us  tells  of  the  numerous  car- 
riage's she  counted,  in  part  of  a  day, 
U'aring  lier  compatriots  towards  their 
bas4*,  and  while  contemplating  a  scene 
in  the  solitude  of  their  loneliest  re- 


cesses, she  was  startled  by  a  la^s 
voice  calling  out  in  a  LKmdoa  lOM^ 
**u>hat  a  char$nMg  plaee  for  m  pkh 
fdcr  The  English  who  moat  da 
congregate  there  are  the  ooloidita  of 
the  pliuns  below,  driven  bjtbt  hoil 
to  higher  altitudes.  Few  oooo  1km 
five  hundred  miles  from  Pari^ 
through  a  flat  and  uninteretting  oooa* 
try,  to  see  only  those  moontaiiiai  and 
fewer  still  maJce  the  more  pdaM 
transit  by  sea  to  Bonrdeauz.  Bat 
although  the  Pyrenees  are  not  pop»» 
lar  as  objects  for  a  tour,  or  lib^y  to 
be  so,  we  do  marvel  that  there  baa 
been  such  small  evidence  of  their  CB- 
istence,  in  the  only  way  in  whidi  wo 
recognise  the  existence  of  any  tfafa^ 
that  IS  in  print  Down  to  the  prtttot 
time  there  are,  as  far  at  we  can  nabo 
out,  but  three  books  about  tbeoi  fai 
our  language,  and  not  one  in  Frtnol^ 
eicepting  tome  geological  worba,  of 
which  the  most  known  are  thoae  of 
M.  Ramond,  and  M.  Charpentkv. 
M.  Ramond't  work,  betidet  hit  geob- 

gcal  observationt,  hat  tome  csoeed- 
gly  interesting  notioet  relating  to 
the  antiqoittet  and  to  the  inhabitanta . 


•  c 


Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Pyrenees.  By  Krt.  EUb.  Fisher,  Seo,  and  Co. 
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of  the  valleys.  He  wm  the  first  who 
hnd  ever  made  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Perdu — the  second  in  height  of 
the  Pvrent'an  mountains.  No  one 
has  ever  climlK*d  the  summit  of  the 
Maladetta,  the  highest  of  all.  Two 
young  Frenchmen  attempted  it  in 
August,  1824.  They  had  reached  « 
considernhlu  height  when  they  found  « 
frightful  chasm  in  the  glacier.  In 
one  part  there  was  «  snow-bridge 
across,  which  Barran,  the  guide, 
thought  would  )>ear  his  weight ;  with 
the  courage  of  these  Iwld  chasseurs, 
he  triinl  to  cross  it,  but  the  snow  gave 
way,  and  he  peri>hed  in  the  abyss. 

Thtf  ICnglish  works  on  the  Pyrenees 
arc,  one  by  the  Hon.  James  Erskine 
Murray, — a  short  one  by  Inglis,  and 
the  new  volume  of  Mrs.  Ellis.  The 
first  tells  more  about  them  than  the 
other  two.  Mr.  Erskine  Murray, 
commencing  at  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  Pyrenees,  made  a  pedestrian  tour 
along  their  chain,  visiting  every  valley 
of  any  note.  He  ascended  Mont 
Perdu,  which  is  only  a  little  lower 
than  the  Maladetta,  and  had  made 
arrangements  to  reach  the  latter,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  design.  It 
is  another  indication  of  the  little  inte- 
rest felt  by  the  public  on  the  subject 
of  the  Pyrenees,  that  his  work,  spi- 
rited, engaging,  and  with  well -col- 
lected information,  has  not  been  re- 
printed. The  work  of  Inglis  is,  aa 
we  have  said,  short.  It  consists  of 
some  chapters  ap])ended  to  his  Swit- 
zerland, and  seems  to  have  been  ra- 
pidly written,  as  it  was  rapidly  made  ; 
but  it  bears,  like  his  other  works,  the 
marks  of  hona-fide  travelling,  and 
actual  observation.  His  observations 
are  his  own — not  stolen  from  othersy 
or  guessed  at  random,  to  make  a  dis- 
honest page.  Like  Mr.  Erskine 
Murray,  he  was  a  pedestrian.  This, 
when  be  could  do  it,  was  his  favourite 
mode  of  journeying.  With  a  staff  in 
his  hand,  and  a  knapsack  on  bis  back, 
he  took  the  most  secluded  routes,  as- 
cending very  considerable  heights — 
seeking  for  himself  the  track  over  the 
mountains,  from  one  valley  to  ano- 
ther— sleeping  in  a  goathera*s  hut,  or 
a  peasant's  cot,  and  learning  from  the 
inmates  their  habits  and  economy  of 
life.  Being  besides,  a  well-prepared 
and  admirable  observer,  hts  oooks 
have  alwavs  much    and  fresh   infor- 


Therc  are,  howcyer,  tome  deficien- 
cies in  Inglis'  chapters  on  the  Py- 
renees, which  were  incidental  to  his 
mode  of  observing.  He  was  a  little 
too  American  in  his  locomotion^i 
passed  somewhat  too  rapidly  over  the 
ground — gave  a  valley  a  railway 
glance — slept  a  single  night  in  a  town^ 
walked  throught  it,  and  wrote,  incon- 
tinent, with  all  the  assurance  of  one 
who  knew  all  about  them.  While  we 
may  safely  rely  on  his  description  of 
natural  scenery,  and  of  whatever  the 
eye  can  judge  of,  we  do  not  feel  quite 
sure  that  we  know  enough  of  the  |>ea- 
santry  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  such  of 
their  towns  and  villages  as  he  passed 
through  so  rapidly.  Mrs.  Ellis  was 
more  of  a  sojourner  in  the  Pyrenees 
than  either  of  her  predecessors.  She 
lived  there,  she  says,  for  fifteen 
months ;  and  her  narrative  will  be 
found  to  supply  whatsoever  is  wanting 
in  the  others.  Her  book  is  entitled, 
**  Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Py- 
renees," and  is  fairly  called  so,  for  she 
did  pass  those  seasons  in  the  Pyrenees- 
It  might,  however,  lead  some  to  think 
that  she  passed  a  winter  in  the  moun- 
tains. This  no  stranger  ever  docs. 
She  was  there  for  three  months  of  the 
season — a  very  sufficient  time  to  know 
the  vallevs  well ;  but  in  the  winter  she 
was  settfed  in  the  Low  Pyrenees,  en- 
joying the  sunshine  and  good  fires  of 
Pau,  and  that  comfortable  beverage-^ 
her  tea— of  which  she  more  than  once 
makes  grateful  mention.  We  must 
add  that  a  considerable  and  a  very  va- 
luable part  of  her  book  is  that  which 
relates  to  Pau  and  the  country  about 
it 

Mrs.  Ellis  is  already  known  as  the 
author  of  a  work  called  **  The  Wo- 
men of  Englandy**— one  which  has 
been  so  generally  read  that  the  order 
of  her  Ulents  must  be  fully  under- 
stood. It  is  mere  justice  to  her  to 
say,  that  we  hold  her  to  be  a  lively 
and  faithful  narrator,  a  very  fair  de- 
scriber  of  scenery  and  a  person  gifted 
with  qualities,  which  of  tnemselves  al- 
ways miply  considerable  talents — good 
sense,  and  right  feeling.  The  years 
that  have  passed  since  Inglis  and 
Erskine  Murray  wrote,  have,  it  ap- 
pears, brought  changes  even  into  these 
remote  departments.  Mrs.  Ellis's 
book  has  Uierefore  an  advanta^^  in 
being  the  last ;  we  shall,  accordmglj, 
take  it  up  first,  aod  in  our  acooant  of 
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tlio  Pyrenees  mty  poiriUtrmake  lue 
of  it  rather  more  tun  of  the  otfaers. 

Mm.  Ellis  Btorts  from  PariB — re- 
sides for  BoiQC  time  At  Pan,  and  then 
lupcnds  the  mountaiiu.  Wo  shall,  for 
a  little  whilci  fallow  her  in  her  route. 

The  intercourse  between  England 
and  France  has  been,  for  now  a  quar- 
ter of  a.  century,  so  great  that  everj 
body  in  these  countries  takes  it  fur 
BrunCcd  that  cverj  body  else  has  been 
in  France,  and  knows  &li  about  it.  It 
lias  unforlunntclj  resulted,  that  we 
have  but  few  works  on  that  countrj ; 
and  yet,  as  the  one  just  referred  to 
brings  to  our  recollection,  there  ore 
departments  of  it  scarcelj  rivalled  in 
beauty  by  any  others  with  communi- 
ties whose  manners  and  pecnliaritim 
arc  of  themselves  most  interesting.  It 
is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  we 
do  not  turn  with  pleasure  to  descrip- 
tions of  countries  we  have  seen. 
There  is  a  high  gratification  in  re- 
newing our  first  impresuonsi  in  living 
over  again  that  happy  time  when  we 
first  saw  the  towers  of  Notre  Dom^ 
and  were  startled  bj  the  oddities  of 
Fri'nch  costume.  We  shall  enable  a 
good  mnnv  of  our  readers  to  share  in 
a  small  degree  these  feelings,  while 
they  accompany  our  author  through 
France,  albeit  that  she  moves  rapicQy 
un  to  the  main  purpose  of  her  tour. 

It  was  at  seven  of  a  December's 
evening,  in  1830,  that  Mrs.  Ellis  and 
her  husband  fixed  themselves  in  the 
"  Malic  Poste,"  to  malce  the  journey 
from  Paris  to  Bonrdeaux— which, 
when  the  roads  are  good,  is  one  of 
six-and-thirtj  hoars.  A  benevolent 
Frcncliman  had  apprised  them — just 
as  they  were  storting— that  tbev  wore 
only  atlowpil  to  ■topMK«  by  tna  wq 
fur  refreshment.  Th«7  had  thus  a 
few  niinntcs  to  1^  in  tMir  store,  else 
their  fast  might  have  proved  Mm^ 
wliat  too  long.  After  what  Ouj  hmi 
seen  of  French  dilisencca  asd  tbair 
t-quipnienta,  they  Amdijr  imagiBed  tibat 
tliey  were  setting  o«t  in  pretty  «oait 
<li-rahlo  style,  with  «  rqrnkr  traia  of 
four  good  horaes,  renieataUy  turned 
out.      Daylight    difpriM    the    Un- 


"  WV  Ihin  fnond  that,  ahhongh  o«r 
carrlBK''  wis  drawa  by  Bv«  bonw  io. 
slcail  iif  rmir,  they  wer*  of  the  Moat 
f(riiu-s<|ue  dcscriptMB,  raw-boMd  aad 
■haftffy,  with  their  talk  tUd  op  b- 
bunL-bcs,  and  thdr  heads,  mttiu,  aaS 


11  ae  ncitlur  tan. 

II..  iDged  lu  •urh 
..,  1)1  llui  In^uunily 
of  any  hot  h  Fr.mclinian.  lu  wUlitiuo 
to  all  wUeh,  tliiy  Irnd  imincni.o  collars 
bong  about  wild  littlu  Linklinr'  bdti. 
whidi,  to  «D  Iiln>;li.^l>  ear.  wmild  «n-m 
to   onnoanoe  a   inurry.andnm-,   ntthiT 


We  cannot  reftala  from  mU^hm 

descnption     of    '"""     ""^ ~  " 

known  as  It  ia  a 

be  superseded  by  si 

railway,  and  no  1 

but  as  a  by-gone  si 

of,  perh^  with  that  asct'of  b*M 

with  which  wa  now  regard  BMaUallh 

description     of    wsgaB4cndins  fc 

Englalid: 

"  How  many  pn^scnccrs  a  diUsBnea 
Is  intended  to  carry,  it  is  uut  easy  to  aa> 
corUdn;  for  what  uilU  'Us  tlircu  a|iart* 
meats  witliin,  lU  |i|]i']  iS  luggnuv  oa 
the  top,  the  nninl,.'.'  „(  ,iri-»..|is  wW 
scramiile up  to  a  ni'i  iiinflii  in  n-ont  af 
the  roof,  and  thr  :i>{.li(ii;iin1  numlicr 
who    Insist    upoii    li^uitii;    tnlicii    (brlr 


French  diligtmce  :  i 
a  stranger  to  be  : : 
bitants  of  a  whol 


toe  snouting,  vb-uiymi;,  c'r;i>'kii 
coaxing,  with  wticli  Oil-  nWo  > 
kcptj[dngl 

"The  variety  of  i 
eompoietbe  harin  .«  i>: 
would  seareety  tx  .  .  i  > 
peoranee  to  noid  r..  . 
mile  I  and  tlie  fi><  i  i 
always  does  giv<  it 
-' 8nch»ivi,iri 


all  Air  li 
wUch 

I  sinjclo 
nctWoB 


reins  upon  a  Iio<>li  <iii  iW  >liok>'y,  di-- 
seenda  like  a  nii>ti<<>'v,  nmi  tJii'u  mat 
sUe-ways,  u  fast  m  tin'  hum-ii  cui  ro, 
•4}niU»  the  brolun  biirn>-»  all  t&i 
ttBM.  The  great  bmulv  of  the  alRilr 
b,  that  the  borsto  k<>  J«it  »  wvll  wb«& 
be  b  twt  drtviag  un  wlicii  liu  is ;  aar 
doaa  the  broakb);  uf  a  tnw  or  two 
seen  to  make  tha  luoit  dillW-iiuiu  in  tbo 
Bovanent  of  tha  vrhldc." — pp.  i,  i. 

They  fttnnd  tLi  iiim^Ivm  in  th<'  mnr- 
taag  gtAag  tiai,-  iIk-  bnnk>  of  ilv 
Lnire.  lb  coll,  l.ti.i.  «.trr>  w.-ir 
rolling  near  them,  n  xtmlubt  uml  nji- 
parentlyendlenrii.'ul  was  iM-furt.' tUi'in, 
and  thv  lowcomiin  »r'>u[i<l  ■!>•  un- 
der water.  Tht'<ju>;li'>iLi  iliiir  ji.iu'- 
aqr  Ibey  f*""  '*^'""v   '•'•e  ''■■   ""mws 
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of  the  Knf(libh  gentry.  Chateauflf 
aiicioiity  and  some  of  recent  (iiite  were 
to  \h*  seen,  hut  nothinj<  like  th(Kso 
comfjirlahle  dwelling  and  henutifull}'- 
planted  and  well-kent  j^ruuudM  which 
give  Hucli  a  look  ot  happiness  to  our 
1and.Kcnt>es.  The  French,  as  Mrs. 
Elli.s  oWrvcAy  liave  no  itlea  of  the 
vuuntrtutnee  of  a  house — that  its  os- 
|K'ct  is  indicative  of  character.  Their 
chateau.'^  have  often  fc^od  roofs,  and 
ahunthuice  of  windows,  the  middle 
row  (Hirticularlv  ^ood,  while  the  doors 
are,  as  our  author  ^aphically  sa}*s, 
**  like  Uirn  d<M)rs,  and  the  filth  and 
forh»rime».s  of  the  way  up  to  them  hc- 
yond  description.  Cow-houst*s  and 
stahles  in  lilngland  are  approache<l 
more  a\rreeal>ly  ;  and  all  this  is  found 
when*  tlio  furnitui'e  of  the  first  floor 
conaists  of  morhle  and  wood  of  the 
finest  polifth,  and  curtains  arrou^rcd 
with  the  uice:>t  regard  to  elegance  and 
tojite." 

Crossing  the  Loire  over  a  han<l- 
sonie  hritljfe  they  arrive  at  Blois^well 
situated  on  the  sh>pe  of  a  hill.  They 
can  hut  glance  at  its  ancient  and  im- 
iMising  ca.Htle,  iiiaX  push  on  for  Tours, 
iicfore  they  reach  it  they  are  struck 
w  ith  a  long  line  of  rug^nl  Ihncstone 
r<K'k,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Loire,  where,  m  the  ]*a*tra  style, 
dwellings  are  hollowe<l  out  for  a  very 
ctHihiderahle  population.  But  even 
such  mi:4erahle  alKxles  are  relieved 
fW»m  their  looks  of  wretchedness  hy 
thot  light  tracery  of  vines,  which,  min- 
gling with  doors  and  windows,  and 
those  Imlconie.s  and  endless  staircases 
outside  the  old  houses  in  France, 
make  them  so  often  oniainental  in  her 
scenery.  They  see  the  fine  old  cathe- 
dral of  Tours,  and  long  to  examine 
it,  and,  af^er  twelve  hours'  travelling, 
faive  perhaps  some  deeper  anxieties 
almut  a  comfortahle  hreakfast.  But 
their  hopes  are  vain — the  lettiTS  are 
flung  out,  and  the  "  Malic  Poste,*' 
beedless  of  their  hunger — regardless 
of  the  great  discovery  of  the  Mes- 
merltes,  that  the  stomach  is  the  cen- 
tral  point  of  all  sensation,  drives 
madly  on. 

It  was  not  until  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  four-and-twenty  hours  that 
lliev  were  permitte<l  to  descend  fVom 
their  veliicle,  for  half  an  hour,  to 
dine.  It  was  Sundav*  and  thcv  wit- 
nessed  the  contract  which  a  French 
SoblNUh  iirctvQts  to  uue  in  EogUad  : 


'<  They  were  huying  and  selling,  and 
in  some  places  working  in  the  fiehls  as 
on  other  davs."  There  was  no  sound 
of  church-going  l>ell,  or  any  of  those 
groups  with  liihles  in  their  liantl^i, 
which  give  such  l>i>coming  cliorueter 
to  our  Sundays.  They  cross  a  hroad 
river^the  Dordogne,  over  a  susiH'n- 
sion  hridge  lately  erecte<l  there — a 
handsome  one,  hut  which  from  had 
engineering  is  said  to  he  already 
giving  way.  At  length  they  see  the 
mercliont-city —  Bourdeaux — with  the 
magnificent  (laronne,  and  its  forests 
of  masts,  and  they  are  repaid  for  all 
tlieir  endurance. 

Having  indulged  ourselves,  and  we 
would  hope  a  considerable  section  of 
our  readers,  with  this  slender  reminis- 
cence of  a  regular  journey  in  France^ 
wo  must  observe  that  winter  was  the 
time,  and  that  we  could  hardly  take  a 
route  of  the  same  extent  in  any  other 
direction  there,  and  [>ass  through  a 
country  so  little  interesting.  The 
scenery,  however,  to  which  we  are 
about  to  turn,  will  make  amends  for 
Uus. 

At  Bourdcaux  the  travellers  first 
felt  tliat  they  were  in  the  famed  south 
of  France.  The  acacias^in  Decem- 
ber— were  already  budding  as  they  do 
with  us  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
sunmier-feeling  of  the  soft  and  balmy 
air  realize<l  all  their  expectations  of 
the  climate.  Leaving  Bourdeaux, 
they  enter  on  the  Landes— an  uncul- 
tivated district,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
extending  far  to  the  southward  of 
Bourdeaux.  This  waste  is  covered 
with  pine-forests  interspersed  with 
oaks,  and  from  the  higher  grounds  of 
it,  leagues  beyond  leagues  of  pine- 
thickets  are  to  Ik*  seen,  with  tracts  of 
heath  and  fern  breaking  the  monotony 
of  the  scene.  Looking  to  the  south, 
the  travellers  saw  the  horizon  termi- 
nated by  a  long  line  of  blue,  which, 
from  its  broken  outline,  they  took  to 
be  a  ridge  of  clouds.  They  found, 
however,  as  the  day  advanced,  that  it 
was  the  noble  range  of  the  Pyrenees : 

**Not/'  says  Mrs.  Ellis,  "like  our 
Ei)irli.^h  hills,  resemhline  in  the  dL*tance 
a  (Trnvo  of  giant  rnttlp,  each  endea- 
vouring to  raise  its  hack  higher  than 
the  roHt ;  but  so  varied  in  the  crolouring 
and  at  the  same  time  so  rugt^fni  ami 
massive,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  their 
having  been  the  wavui  of  a  cha<»tic 
world,  sttdd«dily  arrestod  in  their  foam 
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and  fury,  and  fixed  for  ever,  a  spectacle 
to  wondering  ages." — p.  23. 

A  little  exuberant  eloquence  must 
be  allowed  for  on  the  first  sight  of  such 
a  mountain  range.     The  efTeet  of  it  is 
imdoubtedly  heightened  by  the  leagues 
of  level  gi-onnd — the  straight,  and  ap- 
parently endless  roads — and  the  long, 
long    avenues    of    poplars,    through 
which  the  wearied  traveller  h.as  j)asscd, 
when  from  what  is  little  better  than  a 
flat  morass,  he  gazes  on  that  splendid 
seene.      The  Pyrenees  too,  difi'er,  says 
Mrs.  ICllis,  from  most  other  mountains, 
in   ri>ing  almost  immediately  from  a 
plain,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     The  plain  from  which  they  rise 
is,  however,  a  very  considerable  height 
ab«)ve  that  level — from  about  fifteen 
luunlred,  to    two  thousand  feet — but 
this  being  much  below  the  levels  from 
which  other  mountains  spring,  the  ap- 
parent  lieiLrht   of  the    Pvrenees  does 
not    suOer    less  of  diminution.     The 
Swiss  mountains  spring,  not  from  the 
lakes,  but  from  the  ui»j>er  valleys,  and 
these  are  at  very  great  altitudes  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     The  vallev  of  the 
Cirindelwald  is  between  three  thousand 
and  f«mr  thousand  fQvi,  and  the  Enga- 
din(?  is    higher  ;  while  the    village  of 
Luz,  in  the  Pvrenees,  is  less  than  two 
thousand   feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  Grip,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pic 
du  Midi  de   Higorrc,  is  five  hundred 
fvvX  lower  still. 

Having  brought  our  author  from 
Paris,  we  must  acc<»mpany  her  to  the 
font  of  the  mountains.  Mrs.  KIlis 
gn»  1  on  to  I'au,  of  whicli  there  is  a 
verv  satisfaetorv  account — historical, 
(•fonomieal,  and  picturesque.  The 
historical  a^sociationn  ccmnc^ctcd  with 
Pan,  are  of  exceeding  interest.  It 
Mas,  as  every  body  knows,  the  birth- 
place "f  that  favourite  of  French  his- 
tory, Henry  IV. — of  another — ear- 
lirr  than  him  and  much  more  a  favour- 
it(>  uith  u> — Margueritte  of  Valois, 
>\ho'.i'  c]i.ii'a<t«T  gave  Mich  an  impulse^ 
to  tlic  Ketnrmation  in  France,  and  of 
Ikt  dauirhtcr,  .Teann.*  dWlliret,  queen 
of  Nav.irrr,  undiT  whom  the  ostaMiiih- 
ment  of  Protc^tantism  in  her  king- 
ditm.the  gri  at  event  in  its  history,  took 
pla<"«'. 

'1  he  P\rcnees  are  well  wen  from 
th«*  Pare  at  Pan,  distant  some  forty 
mih  ^.  The  most  eastern  groiipM  arc 
onlv  ^i^ible  in  certain  btates  uf  the  at- 


mosphero,  and  are  almost  alwajs  co- 
vered with  snow.     Mrs.  Ellia  shall  de- 
scribe this  view  of  them  herself;  and 
the  extract",  though  not  chosen  to 
show  her  off,  will  more  than  justify 
such  praise  as  we  have  g^iren  her. 
The  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre^  the  high- 
est of  the  mountuns  mentioned  bj 
Mrs.  Ellis,  as  seen  from  Pau,  b  not 
nearly  so  high  as  several  others  in  the 
great  ran^e :  La  Maladetta,  which  is 
in  Spain,  is  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feot  high;   and   the 
Vignemale,  the  highest  in  France^  is 
ten    thousand,    thireo    hmidred    and 
twenty-six. 

We  must  first  give  the  fbrqyromid 
of  the  picture.  The  river  Gave  is 
winding  along  a  well-wooded  and 
richly-cultivated  valley,  tinted  in 
spring-time  with  every  shade  of  green* 
as  the  different  kinds  of  gnun  shoot 
above  the  ground.  Villages  and  farm* 
liouses  are  on  the  river  banks  as  fkr  as 
the  eye  can  reach  to  the  east  and 
west ;  while  to  the  south,  the  vale  Is 
bounded  by  a  line  of  vine-covered  hiUs^ 
running  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees. 
These  liills,  and  the  dells  bv  which 
they  are  intersected,  are  studded  with 
gentlemen's  seats,  and  adorned  with 
gardens  and  orchards. 

'*  Far  surpassing,  in  the  beaut j  and 
sublimity  of  its  outline,  all  other  moun- 
tains of  this  range,  as  thev  appear  fVom 
Pail,  is  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bifforrst 
which  far  to  the  eastward,  stands  out 
from  the  rest,  in  the  most  commandiar 
situation,   with  a  fine  background  St 
rugged    peaks    and    snowy    pinnacles, 
running  to  the  south-west,  ana  connect* 
ing  it   with  the  general  chain.     This 
mountain  is  nine  thousand  seven  hnn- 
dnKi  and  twenty-one  feet  in  hcicht,  but 
from  the  circuiustanco  of  its  rising  al- 
most  imniediatelv   from   the   plain,    it 
strikes  the  behohW  as  being  more  ma- 
jest  ic  and  higher  than  it  really  is.     Its 
summit  is  in  the  form  of  one  comer  of 
a  triangle,  and  the  dcsc(>nt  on  the  nor- 
thern side  is  so  extensive  and  prcci]^ 
tous,  that  snow  never  rests  upon  it.     It 
therefore    seems   tn    frown    upon    tho 
world,   «ith   a  dark  and    inaeoossible 
lirow — wide  tracts  uf  silvery  snow  are 
sle«'ping,  which  catch  the  sonlight,  and 
seem  to  melt  into  every  possible  tint  of 
n*rial  lieauty.     This  mountain  is  cfaieflj 
visited  by  travfllers  from  Bagneres  and 
Bareges,  and  is  now  more  frequctitiv 
aK<>eiide<l  than  any  olh(*r  of  tho  high 
Pyrenivs,  <in  account  of  the  position  it 
holds,  as  juttinr  out  from  tr"  's^encral 
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ranj^e,  and  thus  commanding  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  uninterrupted  view  to  the 
north,  north-oast,  and  north-west. 

**  Next  in  importance  to  this  moun- 
tain, from  the  peculiarity  of  its  form 
and  situation,  is  the  Pic  du  Midide  Pau  ; 
and  perhaps  no  one  of  the  range  appears 
more  striking  when  beheld  for  the  first 
time.  It  se«»ms,  indeed,  from  its  very  sin- 
gularity, to  be  separatiHl  from  the  general 
mass,  the  mountains  on  either  !»ide  fall- 
ing back  to  the  right  and  the  left,  as  if 
to  loave  it  alone.  From  a  mass  of  irre- 
gular and  broken  pinnacle.4,  of  no  great 
elevation,  it  rises  like  a  mighty  cone, 
with  a  cloven  summit,  on  one  entire  side 
too  steep  for  the  snows  to  rest.  It  is  a 
remarkable  feature  on  this  mountain, 
that  it  catches  almost  every  passing 
cloud,  so  that,  when  higher  ranges  are 
perfectly  clear,  it  is  often  wrapped  in 
mist,  and  never  looks  more  singular,  or 
more  sublime,  than  when  the  vapour 
forms  a  sort  of  belt  around  it,  while  its 
cloven  creit  is  seen  towering  into  the 
sky.  But  the  most  beautiful  character- 
istic of  this  mountain,  is  the  noble  vista, 
through  which  it  is  seen  from  the  Pare 
at  Pau.  First  a  wide  opening  on  the 
vine-dad  hills,  with  Juran^on,  immedi- 
ately to  the  right — then  other  green  and 
fertile  hills,  tufted  with  wood,  and  their 
outlines  intersecting  one  another — then 
a  more  majestic  range  of  hills  of  dark 
rock  and  pine,  too  high*  for  cultivation, 
and  vet  btMow  the  region  of  snow.  Be- 
yond these  is  seen  for  many  "miles,  ex- 
tending to  the  foot  of  the  Pic,  a  misty 
valley,  with  purple  rocks  rising  in  bold, 
dark  promontories,  of  precipitous  de- 
scent on  either  side,  and  extending  far 
up  into  the  distant  heights  of  untrodden 
snow.  This  is  the  valley  which  leads 
to  two  of  the  favourite  watering-places, 
Eaux  Chaudes,  and  Eaux  Bonnes  ;  it  is 
called  the  valley  of  d'Ossau,  and  the 
name  has  been  explained  to  us  by  a  na- 
tive, as  meaning  *the  valley  where  the 
bears  come  down.*  *' — pp.  37-39. 

The  Pyrenees  run  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west.  The  chain 
commences  at  Cap  de  Creux,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  reaches  the  Atlan- 
tic at  Cape  de  Fig^era,  near  Fontara- 
bia  in  the  S|>anish  province  of  Guipus- 
coa.  The  leng^  of  this  chain,  separatmg 
France  from  Spain,  is  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  Tarbes  to  BallMistro  in 
Arragon,  is  sixty-nine  miles.  The 
elevations  are  highest  in  the  centre, 
and  decline  towards  the  extremities. 
The  departments  are  named  as  they 
are  divided  by  nature — the  central 
part,  the  High  Pyrenees  ;  that  to  the 
Vol.  XiX..No.  110. 


east,  the  Eastern ;  and  that  on  the 
west,  the  Low  Pyrenees.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  High  Pyrenees  ranges  from 
seven  thousand  to  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand feet,  exceeding,  says  Inglis,  anj 
of  the  Alpine  ranges,  excepting  the 
Oberland  BemoiSf  and  the  insulated 
summits  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mount 
Rosa.  There  is,  as  the  same  traveller 
remarks,  a  greater  concentration  of 
elevated  mountains  in  the  Pyrenees 
than  in  the  Swiss  ranges.  There  are 
in  the  Haute*  PyrcnttM,  one  mountain. 
La  Maladetta,  within  a  few  feet  of 
eleven  thousand,  high ;  four,  Pic  Po- 
seto,  Mont  Perdue,  Picd'Arriou-grand, 
and  the  Vignemale,  exceeduig  ten 
thousand;  and  nine  exceeding  nine 
thousand.  The  Oberland  Bemob  in- 
cludes six  mountains  exceeding  ten 
thousand,  and  four  of  these  reach  to 
twelve  thousand ;  and  the  Pennine 
Alps  have  three  mountains  exceeding 
thirteen  thousand  feet ; — ^but  there  is 
no  such  concentration  of  summits  at 
in  the  High  Pyrenees. 

The  lunUei  Pyrince*  contain  three 
chains  of  valleys,  lying  north  and 
south,  with  each  its  river  descending 
into  France.  These  are — the  chain 
watered  by  the  the  Gave  de  Pau, 
namely,  the  valleys  of  Lourdes,  Ar- 
geles.  Lux,  and  Gavamie ;  the  chain 
watered  by  the  Adour,  including  the 
valleys  of  Campan  and  St.  Marie ;  and 
the  chain  watered  by  the  Garonne,  as 
it  descends  fh>m  Bagneres  de  Louchon 
to  St.  Gaudens.  Brides  these,  there 
are,  the  valley  of  Aure  and  some 
smaller  vales  traversed  by  the  Neste, 
and  a  few  lateral  valleys,  as  those  of 
Bareges,  Aucun,  and  Heax.  The 
space  between  the  valleys  is  mountain, 
onl  V  crossed  by  bridle-roads  and  foot- 
paths ;  and  there  are  no  other  ways 
through  the  Hamlet  Pyrenees  into 
Spain. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
the  department  of  the  Hautes  Pyre* 
mees  was,  in  old  times,  named  the  coun- 
try of  Bigorre ;  and  Tarbes,  formerly 
its  capital,  is  still  the  chief  town  of 
the  whole  district.  It  is  beantifullj 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Adour^ 
with  the  fine  and  much-praised  ralley 
of  Lourdes  opening  to  tne  rig^t,  thii 
of  Bagneres,  equally  admired,  on  the 
left ;  and  to  the  south,  rising  abruptly 
fh>m  the  plain,  and  seemingly  but  a 
few  miles  off,  lies  the  grand  rao^e  of 
the    Pyreneesy   ezteo&ig  on   ettber 
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ride  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Tarbes 
tras  known  to  the  Romans^  and  in 
Caesar's  time  was  cidled  Tarielli.  It 
Is  a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  but 
its  chief  interest  to  the  traveller  is  its 
Spanish  look.  Here  he  first  feels  that 
he  is  near  that  country  associated  in 
our  minds  with  so  many  wreaths  of 
glory«  and  early  recollections  of  ro- 
mance. The  dress  of  the  people  assists 
in  this  impression.  Bonnets,  and  caps, 
and  handkerchiefs  have  disappeared ; 
and  the  women  are  coifed  with  the  ca- 
fmlet^  that  is,  with  scarlet  squares  of 
woollen  stuff,  trimmed  with  black, 
thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  mantilla. 
Besides,  Spaniards  are  seen  here  in 
great  numbers,  coming  with  objects 
of  trade  or  to  purchase  cattle,  large 
droves  of  which  go  by  the  mountain- 
passes  into  Arragon.  All  the  roads 
into  the  Pyrenees  diverge  from  Tarbes. 
There  is  one  to  Bagneres  de  Luchon, 
imother  to  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  ano- 
ther to  Cauterets,  and  afouth  to  Lour- 
des,  Argeles,  Luz,  St.  Sauveur  and 
Gavarnie.  Lourdes  was  a  Roman 
town,  and  there  are  the  remains  of 
two  towers  built  in  the  time  of  C»sar ; 
and  the  castle,  first  erected  by  those 
admirable  builders,  the  Romans,  is  still 
in  sufficient  preservation  to  be  used  as 
a  prison.  It  stands  on  a  bold  mass  of 
rock,  devoid  of  verdure,  at  the  entrance 
of  a  pass  lea^ng  to  the  central  valleys 
pf  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  about  twenty 
piiles  from  Pau,  and  much  about  the 
same  distance  from  Tarbes  ;  and  the 
country  intervening  between  it  and 
either  of  these  places  is  beautiful. 
Argelez,  the  most  admired  of  all  the 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  a  short  way 
farther  on :  and  it  is  on  passing  the 
defile  leading  towards  it  from  Lourdes 
that  the  peculiar  scenery  of  the  Pyre- 
nees first  opens  on  the  traveller — that 
combination  of  verdant  and  varied  ve- 
getation, of  rich  beauty  with  sublimity, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  Alpine 
scenery.  We  give  the  description  from 
Inglis  :^. 

**  The  defile  on  leaving  Lourdes  is  ex- 
tremely narrow,  allowing  scarce  more 
room  than  suffices  for  the  Gave,  and  the 
road  which  is  constructed  by  its  side. 
On  the  left,  rocks  rise  abruptly  above 
the  river,  their  interstices  filled  with  a 
variety  of  shrubs  ;  but  on  cither  side  of 
the  Gave,  opposite  to  the  road,  the  rocks 
le^veJit^e  recesses,  covered  with  ver- 


dure and  scattered  with  fruit-trees* 
But  this  defile,  which  we  imagine  is  con« 
ducting  us  into  the  most  savage  sceneSt 
suddenly  expands,  the  mountains  falls 
back,  and  the  Eden  of  Argelez,  for  so 
it  may  be  truly  called,  opens  before  us. 
I  know  nothing  in  Switzerland  compar- 
able with  the  valley  of  Argelez.  More 
sublime  scenes — as  picturesque  scenes — 
may  be  found  in  many  places,  but  no 
scene  where  the  union  of  beauty  and 
picturesqueness  is  so  perfect ;  no  spot 
in  which  the  charm  of  mountain  scenery 
is  so  mingled  with  the  softest  and  love- 
liest features  of  fertility.  But  such 
scenes  abound  in  the  Pyrenees ;  and  I 
shall,  by-and-by,  conduct  the  reader 
where  sublimity  as  well  as  the  pictu- 
resque is  united  into  perfect  beautv. 
The  valley  of  Argelez  is  about  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  varies  from  one  to 
three  miles  in  breadth  ;  and  is  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  far  up 
whose  slopes  fertility  disputes  the  do- 
minion with  barrenness.  The  valley  is 
not  a  level,  but  strewed  with  innumera- 
ble eminences,  all  wooded  to  the  summit, 
excepting  whore  here  and  there  a  bold 
rock  lifts  itself  pyramidically  above  the 
trees  ;  and  many  of  these  eminences  are 
crowned  with  the  grey  ruins  of  ancient 
castles.  All  the  lower  part  of  the  val- 
ley is  rich  in  cultivation ;  charming 
meadows  lie  along  the  banks  of  the 
Gave,  which  traverses  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other ;  luxuriant  crops  of  g^ain 
He  between  these  and  the  mountains  ; 
walnut-trees,  ash,  and  fnut-trees  thickly 
fringe  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  fields;  and  besides 
innumerable4  pretty  houses   embowered 

in  wood  and  surrounded  by  verdure . 

no  fewer  than  ten  villages  are  counted 
in  the  short  distance  of  two  leagues.  It 
was  through  this  Eden  that  I  walked  to 
Argelez,  where  I  resolved  to  remain 
some  days,  that  I  might  visit  the  en- 
chanting scenes  and  various  valleys  that 
lie  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Auherge 
was  not  tempting,  but  the  people  were 
civil  and  the  beds  were  clean;  and  if 
the  ragouts  were  not  prepared  with  the 
acumen  of  Ude,  they  were  good  enough 
for  a  traveller  who  never  studied  him." 
—p.  80. 

The  season  for  the  High  Pyrenees 
is  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  close 
of  September.  Mrs.  Ellis  remained 
till  the  end  of  October,  but  it  b  not 
safe  to  stay  so  long,  and  hardly  prac- 
ticable to  remain  beyond  it,  the  de- 
vastations occasioned  by  the  torrents, 
and  snows,  and  storms,  are  so  tremen- 
dous. The  village  hotel  in  Bareges, 
for  example,  and  some  houses  in  thi^ 
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main  street,  being  more  direotlr  ex- 
posed, are  every  winter  destrojea  and 
every  spring  rebuilt.  The  courier 
fW)m  Bagneres  to  Barege  commences 
his  duties  on  the  first  of  June  and 
closes  them  on  the  last  <lav  of  Sep- 
tember. Mrs.  Ellis  met  hun  on  the 
sixteenth  of  that  mouth,  and  he  said 
he  had  been  detained  by  the  weather 
that  morning  in  coming  from  Barc*ges 
for  five  hours,  and  had  found  the  snow 
on  the  Tourmalet  three  feet  deep. 
During  the  four  months  of  this  season 
the  scenerv  is  rich  in  beautv.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  it  there  are  the  green 
meadows  or  golden  com  of  the  valleys, 
and  every  tint  of  green  in  the  mingled 
foliage  of  the  forest  trees  :  towards 
the  close,  their  changing  colours  give 
it  more  of  the  character  of  autumnal 
beauty  than  can  be  traced  in  the  Swiss 
mountains.  Pine  and  fir  are  the  pre- 
vailing trees  in  Alpine  scenery,  the 
others  are  only  in  the  lower  valleys ;  but 
in  the  Pyrenees,  while  the  pine  gives 
its  massive  shade  to  the  forest,  and 
mountain-side,  oak  is  the  predominat- 
ing wood,  and  its  rich  tints  in  autumn, 
an  earlv  season  there,  add  greatlv  to 
eflTect  m  the  Pyrenees.  Throueiiout 
these  mountains  the  costume  of  the 
peasantry,  a  material  circumstance  in 
picture-making,  has  a  Spanish  look — 
the  women,  as  at  Tarbes,  wear  the 
scarlet  hood,  or  the  black  cloak  called 
the  capuchin,  and  sandals,  or  nothing 
on  their  feet.  The  men  are  a  better- 
looking  race  than  those  of  the  Alps. 
Their  manner  of  life  is  pastoral :  in 
the  winter  thev  live  with  their  families 
in  the  low  valleys,  and  in  summer  all 
chanffe  to  the  higher  ones.  They  are 
careful  and  exceedingly  skilful  m  di- 
recting the  course  of  waters  to  irrigate 
their  meadows.  <*  The  same  small 
stream,'*  as  M.  Ramond  tells  us,  '*  wa- 
ters contiguous  possessions,  one  above 
the  other.  A  few  slates  are  the  sim- 
ple sluices  by  which  the  course  of  the 
water  may  be  changetl,  an<l  made  to 
communicate  with  neighbouring  groves, 
where,  by  the  same  means,  they  are 
directed  from  meadow  to  meadow, 
tintil  they  reach  the  lowest  de(*tivities 
which  they  ttte  inteiidi'd  to  fruetify." 
There  are  only  a  few  of  the  lowrr  valleys 
where  com  grows  well.  In  the  others 
nooks  are  found  in  which  grain  and 
potatoes  are  cultivated.  Their  great 
object  are  the  meadows,  to  secure 
winter  food  for  the  cattle.    In  fummer 


the  sheep  and  cattle  are  driven  to  toch 
pasture  as  is  to  be  had  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountaba.  In  autumn 
they  are  brought  back  to  those  still 
very  high  parts  which  are  the  summer 
dwellings  of  the  mountaineers ;  and 
one  symptom  of  that  season  is»  as  Mrs* 
Ellis  obeerved,  the  numbers  of  them 
daily  seen  pasting  down.  She  heard 
constantly  the  tinkling  bells  of  the 
sheep,  and  knew  by  them  in  the  niffht 
that  the  flocks  were  pasting.  When 
the  families  return  for  the  winter  to 
their  hamlets  in  the  lower  valleys,  the 
flocks  are  left  at  their  tununer  cabint 
in  the  keeping  of  a  single  shepherd, 
and  this  poor  creature  pastes  the  long 
nights  and  more  dreary  days  of  winter 
alone,  amidst  the  tnows,  and  braving 
the  avalanche  and  the  storm. 

The  mhabitants  of  the  Valley  d*Ot- 
tau  are  a  finer  race  and  a  little  better 
off  than  those  in  the  other  partt  of  the 
mountains.  Thev  are,  for  the  mott 
part,  free  from  the  goitre  which  dis- 
figures nearlv  all  the  population  of  the 
Pyrenees,  ft  is  singular  that  the  same 
impression  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  the  goitre  prevails  here  as  in  the 
Alpt^that  the  disease  is  produced  by 
drinking  snow-water ;  and  the  people 
never  bathe  in  the  water  mixed  with 
melted  snow,  or  drink  snow-water  if 
they  can  help  it.  The  Valley  d'Ossaa 
is  a  very  fine  one,  opening  into  the 
mountains  from  Pau.  It  still  merits 
its  name  of  the  valley  where  the  bears 
come  down,  for  the  black  bear  of  the 
Pyrenees, — the  ursus  PyrenaiaUf— 
and  the  brown  bear  are  occasionally 
seen  there.  The  population  of  the 
valley  is  about  sixteen  thousand ;  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  are» 
as  in  the  other  valleys,  proprietors  of 
the  land  they  cultivate.  By  much  the 
larger  number  are  herdsmen.  Maize 
is  their  chief  article  of  consumption* 
Mrs.  Ellis  met  here  some  self-taught 
and  well-informed  persons :  one  merits 
the  notice  she  bestows  on  him,  as  ano* 
ther  instance  of  what  can  be  done  bj 
eenius  under  difficulties.  At  Eaux 
Bonnes — high  up  in  the  valley,  and 
famed  for  its  baths  and  mineral  waters 
— she  met  Pierrine  Gaston,  a  native 
of  the  valley,  brought  up  to  the  life 
of  a  shepherd.  W  nile  at  school  he 
gained,  as  his  neighbours  do,  know- 
ledge enough  of  the  French  lanj^usffe 
for  the  common  purposes  or  lire. 
French  it  at  much  an  acquirement 
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here  m  Engliih  u  in  the 
WkIm.  Tbe'natiTe  language  i«A^ 
toil.  While  tendii^  hU  ibeap  amoDg 
the  mounUioi,  nmine  Hniued  turn- 
celf  iu  collecting  and  eumining  plaata, 
and  finit  mode  a.  reputation  Djr  his 
Imowledga  of  their  medicinal  proper- 
ties He  became  pOMeued  of  an  old 
book — one  of  Linnnna'a  worka — and 
eager  to  nndentand  it,  be  bought,  fbr 
nine  ■dd!<,  at  a  book-stall  in  Pan,  a  La- 
tin dictionary.  He  made  hinuelf  a 
botanist,  and  haa  in  his  posMBUOn  a 
valuable  collection  of  plaatt,  amonot- 
ing  to  three  thoiuand  specimena,  ac- 
cnratcly  named  and  arranged.  He 
it,  moreover,  a  mechanic,  and  a  skilful 
mniician,  and  fiibritated  the  harp  and 
violin  and  some  other  muaical  instru- 
ments on  which  he  plajrs.  Pierrins 
Gaston  with  all  hii  knowledge  waa 
somewhat  mistaken  in  the  use  of  the 
tea-plant.  One  evenii^  when  this  was 
discussed  he  declared  to  Mrs.  Ellis 
that  he  had  never  tasted  tea  before  but 
once,  on  which  occasion  be  had  eaten 
iL  A  student  of  botanv,  we  maj  ob- 
serve, could  choose  no  bettor  ground 
than  the  Pjrenees,  and  Eauz  Bonnes 
is  the  best  station  for  his  pnrpoKS. 
A  little  farther  on  is  Eatu  Chaudea, 
and  then  Gabas — the  last  French  vil- 
lage on  that  route.  The  road  to  it 
from  the  former  town  is  a  steep  ascent 
of  seven  or  eight  miles.  There  is  a 
considerable   trafflo    between  France 


wunallf  into  Spain. 

wdMTgt  at  Gabas  was  filled,  Mr*.  Ellis 


their  costume,  and  I 
Spaniards  atwaj*  taka.  The  black 
velvet  conical  batt,  m"*«i-,  and  man- 
tles of  Spain  scattered  about  tba  Inn, 
gave  it,  bumble  as  it  was,  a  (breign 
and  romantic  lo^  The  roote  to 
Gabas  is  conndered  one  of  Ibe  finirt 
among  the  Pjrenees. 

From  Kaux  Bonnsa  there  is  a  movn- 
tain-pass  over  the  Col  da  Tortca  to 
Cauterets,  a  place  of  Ashioii  In  tbt 
snmmvr-time, — verj  atrilnng,  and  Mar 
the  sunnnit  of  the  Pjrmees.  It  i^ 
we  believe,  more  to  be  liked  as  a  rc^ 
dence  than  anj  of  the  other  batha  in 
the  Pjrenees,  excepting,  perfaafa,  St 

"Tbvro  is,"  saja  lagHs,  "ft  laall' 


trUntiilar  hiJ 

bj  kdrtv  mo  luunnl  of  mt' 

&w,  Wood,  «..»<  (U.  liku  a  nil. 

niatufe  vXeiMT-   ,->        i  vatt  nigced 
frame.     ......c  ...^  ...._^.  an<)  batlu  Uei 

therorinttr  is  not  d^aerled  durfaig  tlid 
win  .-,  Iiki>  Bareges,  Iiul  always  oon- 
tn  inili^anons  population  of  about 
■  nclred  or  eight  liundrod  ppTMiiu  ; 
•i»l  III  Ibi'  buililings  approprialvd  In 
the  r-:  ' 

ted."- 

1  c  iiiediulniLl  springs  of  (r-auteret* 
.id  to  give  relief  in  pali7,rh«uma> 
imd  stomitch  complaints.  One  of 
1  is  named  Cssnri  Iroui  a  tradition  i 
tnat  Julius  Ciesiu-  used  its  wvlers.  1 
There  nre  several  of  tlium,  bMldte 
foimtAins  j  nnJ  Ihcj  am  nenrlj  all  pIo< 
tures^iiely  placed  among  rocks  and 
waterfall.s,  Ucsides  having  iwarly  iSi 
the  agrCnifiu  o(  Hagii^e;,  Caut*r«t< 
haamore  extitingscenerji  andiiha;) 
the  advniiL-i^e — an  incalculable  one  at 
the  season,  for  these  regions — afbvia^ 
at  lear^i  treelvc  hundred  feet  higher  Up 
than  Ita^niiTes.  Inglis,  who  tfptut 
to  have  Ill-en  more  ofa  noBant  'mgoMr*- 
mtmdcrie  than  we  t«ok  him  for,  ook« 
cludea  his  account  oftlK^aubliuitiM  of 
Cautercts  bv  saving  "  tlmt  the  ITOTit 
of  the  (iavi'dt-  (.'auti'retnareadiuirabley 
done  in  t\tv  frying  paJi." 

Oni-  uf  iliL'  niost  beautiful  apot*  <rf 
tbe  Pj,-,H...  h  Ihe  Valler  of  Lua.  It 
is  a  ciiiiiniBiioii  of  ihi.  Vallcj  of  Ar- 
gcles,  H  hirli  braiirhfS  into  iKoravino^ 
one  tinsmiin  (lie  vdlU'vcrbasiniif  LlWr 
the  otbcf  ifwt  ill  which  is  the  nllag* 
of  Ciitcrela.  Mrx,  Ellis  and  Ing&a 
agree  Iti  txtulling  Liii.  Tlic  lalicr 
sns  tlial  lliore  the  union  of  tbe  bno- 
titnl,  tlu-  iiictureiiijui-,  and  Ihe  soMinw, 
U  complpi./.  "  In  no  other  uart  oftlw 
I^rwcc  and  nuwlter*  cIsp,"  Mtja 
tms  «-i[ii-ricnrfd  travtllpr,  "  have  I 
found  ii.  It  wn»  here,  and  here  only,  ■ 
that  iiiv  <'ii)i«i'istioUA  uf  Pjrreneu 
acenwj   «rrti    fullj  and    delighlfiUly 


,  "FV"!-- 

to    joorHrlf    a  cradlt-,    op 

haUow,  .). 

ul  tHo   milei  loiiK  atiil  om 

b«.d.llM 

Mr*  ..r  th<.  rradlo  being  tb. 

*h>peB.,rn. 

tinialnj.,  which  rise  from  sbt 

t-  ••    ..  il 

.uiumd  fMt  aliuv*  jta  Inel. 

1      ■    lUtU 

hollow,   which  canniit  bo 

1.  ts  an  i>naai*l  of 
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harvest,  ami  the  pAlo  straw  of  the  lat«r 
grains.  Oak,  ash,  iir,  and  other  trecM, 
various  in  their  tints  as  in  their  names, 
are  seatteriMl,  sin;;le  or  in  clumps,  over 
the  little  fields,  and  the  two  Gave.t,  ono 
from  (aararnie,  the  other  from  Bart^ges, 
unite  their  stn^ams,  and  flow  in  grace* 
fnl  curves  through  this  little  Kden. 
But  these  features  of  bc>auty  and  fertility 
are  not  confined  to  the  hollow.  Here 
the  charm  of  a  southern  climate  robs 
the  mountain-sides  of  their  heath  and 
fern,  and  clothe*)  them  with  cultivation. 
Two  miles  up  the  mountain-.sides,  round 
and  round  the  cradle,  the  vellow  liar- 
vt»>t  cluHfuers  the  landsca|>i'.  At  ele- 
vations which,  in  more  northern  cpun- 
trien,  would  Im*  abandimed  to  the  heath 
and  the  fir,  waves  the  golden  grain ; 
and  both  the  hollow  and  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  as  far  up  as  cultivation  ex- 
tends are  scattered  with  houses,  and 
cottag«»]i,  and  \  illages.  All  this  U  beauty, 
and  of  the  highest  onler.  1  come  now 
to  the  picturesque.  Upon  one  side  of 
this  valley,  on  an  eminence  entirely  se- 
parate from  the  mountain,  stands  the 
town  of  Lux.  Its  buildings  and  its 
church  rise  out  of  the  wood.  And  upon 
another  separate  eminence,  still  higher, 
are  seen  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
SaimU  Afar  it.  At  th(>  Kouthem  side  of  the 
cradle,  the  defile  of  the  Gavarnie  opens, 
a  gorg*»  presenting  every  feature  of  the 
picturesque:  the  hides  are  precipitous 
roclcK,  hanging  thick  with  woods ;  a 
romantic  bridge  spans  the  stream  ;  and 
about  four  humiriHl  feet  above  the  river, 
embosomed  in  oak,  and  standing  upon 
precipii*es,  is  fseen  the  irregular  range 
of  buildings  which  constitute  the  baths 
of  St.  Sauveur.  But  the  features  of  subli- 
mit v  are  still  to  bo  addeil.  These  are 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  highest  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  iagt^iHl  rocks  and  snow- 
peaks,  whicn  from  various  tipots,  and 
particularly  from  the  ruins  of  St.  Marie, 
are  seen  rising  bi'hind  the  nearer  moun- 
tains, and  forming  a  wider  and  still 
more  sublime  amphitheatre." — Jm^IU,  p. 
Hi. 

This  is  good  description.  St  Saa- 
▼eur,  the  Cheltenliam  of  the  Pyrenees, 
as  Mrs.  Ellis  calls  it,  is  a  mile 
from  Lux.  Let  all  who  desire  to  revel 
among  the  charms  of  nature,"  says 
Inglis,  **  visit  St.  Sauveur  ;  but  let  no 
one  who  values  comfort  expect  to  find 
it  there.  The  wretched  aecomrooda- 
tioa  and  exorbitant  charges   in    the 


Pyrenees  have  no  doubt  aaaUted  in  keep* 
ing  travellers  away  from  them.  The 
waters  of  St.  Sauveur  are  similar  to 
those  of  Baregesy  only  not  so  strong.** 
Three  valleys  diverge  from  that  of 
Luz — one  to  Bareges,  one  to  Gavarnie^ 
and  the  third  to  Pierrefitte.  The 
first  is  more  commonly  called  the  Val* 
ley  of  Bastan.  The  road  to  it  from 
Luz  is  at  first  pleasantly  shaded  by 
linden  trees,  and  meadows  slope  up 
from  it ;  but  the  traveller  has  hardly 
gone  a  mile  when  the  character  of  the 
scene  is  altogether  changed,  and  the 
symptoms  of  desolation  all  around  re- 
mind him  tliat  he  is  in  one  of  those 
valleys  where  the  inhabitants  cannot 
count  for  an  hour  on  their  lives.  Per- 
haps the  most  devastating  torrent  in 
Europe  is  that  of  the  Gave  de  Bastan : 
all  bulwarks  and  barriers  fall  before  it ; 
and  the  road  between  Luz  and  Bare* 
gos,  much  frequented  on  account  of 
the  baths,  is  every  year  destroyed,  and 
annually  reconstructed*  The  impe- 
tuosity  of  the  river  is  the  common 
cause  of  all  this  ;  but  often  the  fall  of 
an  avalanche  chokes  up  the  bed  of  the 
Gave,  and  a  fearful  loss  of  life  and 
property  follows.  A  summer  storm 
occasional Iv  produces  effects  there  al* 
most  as  frightful.  Notwithstanding  this, 
and  its  gloomy  valley,  Bareges  is  a 
lively-looking  place.  It  is  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  baths ;  and  the 
country  people  come  from  the  other 
valleys  to  supply  its  markets.  No 
baths  in  Europe  are  so  celebrated  for 
cases  of  gun-snot  wounds  as  those  of 
Bareges.  They  are  also  famed  for  the 
cure  of  rheumatism,  scrofbla,  and 
gout.  The  military  are  free  of  these 
baths,  and  so  many  of  them  as  about 
eight  hundred  are  settled  there  every 
summer.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  that  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
these  waters  first  attracted  notice; 
and  about  a  century  ago  accommoda- 
tion for  making  use  of  them  was  con. 
structed  on  a  pretty  large  scale.  There 
is  a  separate  bath  for  the  poor.  The 
springs,  it  is  thought,  are  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  the  demands  upon  them, 
and  on  this  account  there  are  ofScers 
appointed  by  government  to  superin* 
tend  the  distrtbution  of  them,  which  is 


^  Bareges  is  abandoned  in  the  winter.  A  few  persons  are  placed  there  by  go- 
vernment to  guard  the  houses  ;  and  not  unfrequentlv,  when  a  dwelling  is  half  de* 
ttroyed,  it  becomes  the  residence  of  a  bear  or  a  wolf. 
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well  conducted.  Theif  Natural  tem- 
perature reaches  40^  of  Reaumur,  and 
their  principles  are  sulphur,  common 
salt,  natron,  calcareous  earth,  argil- 
laceous earth,  and  an  unctuous  mat- 
ter ;  which  latter  property  prevents 
their  being  used  internally.  Bareges 
is  the  highest  situation  of  these  water- 
ing places  in  the  Pyrenees  to  which 
strangers  or  invalids  resort. 

The  deep  and  desolate-looking  val- 
ley of  Gavarnie  is  held  to  partake  more 
or  the  sublime  than  any  of  the  other 
▼alleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Gave 
flows  there  between  dark  and  precipi- 
tous rocks,  and  b  often  hid  by  the  trees 
growing  from  their  crevices.  The 
road  winds  up  to  a  fearful  height  above 
them.  In  one  part  the  ravine  opens  to 
the  beautiful  little  valley  of  Pragneres, 
which,  with  its  cheerful-looking  village, 
and  meadows,  corn-fields,  and  groves, 
contrasts  strikinely  with  all  the  other 
scenery  of  the  vaUey  of  Gavarnie.  This 
gloomy  and  solitary  route,  where  there 
18  no  sign  of  cultivation,  no  shepherd's 
hut,  and  scarcely  a  wild  animal  to  be  seen, 
is  magnificently  terminated  by  one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
circle  or  amphitheatre  of  Gavarnie. 
Down  this,  driving  rock  and  pine  be- 
fore it,  rushes  the  cataract  of  Gavar- 
nie, the  highest,  and,  with  the  scenery 
around  it,  the  most  striking  in  all  Eu- 
rope. 

«<  Imagine,"  says  Inglis  *'  a  semicir- 
cular space,  covered  with  rocky  frag- 
ments and  snow,  backed  by  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  rock,  fourteen  hundred 
feet  high.  Suppose  you  see  above  this 
wall  the  precise  resemblance  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, in  regular  stories  declining 
Backwards — each  terrace  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  and  the  uppermost  of  these 
terraces  rising  about  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  perpendicular  wall ;  and  then 
imagine  rocks  at  intervals,  crowning  the 
whole  in  the  form  of  round  towers,  and 
elevated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
amphitheatre.  Contemplating  a  scene 
like  this,  how  insignificant  seem  the 
proudest  works  of  man  I  the  most  ma- 
jestic ruins  of  antiquity,  the  Roman  am- 
phitheatres—even the  Colosseum  I  But 
there  is  still  another  feature  in  the  scene. 
Many  torrents  pour  from  the  amphi- 
theatre into  the  basin  below.  One,  the 
source  of  the  Gave,  falling  from  a  heiglit 
of  fourteen  hundred  feet,  is  undoubtedly 
the  highest  cataract  in  Europe."— p.  95. 

Inglis    is  usually  a    very   accurate 
person,  but  we   must   observe   that 


Maltebrun  states  the  height  of  thia 
cataract  as  twelve  hundred  and  seTenbr 
feet — saying  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
a  more  remarkable  one  than  any  other 
in  Europe. 

From  near  thislnglis  ascended  to  the 
Br^che  de  Roland,     This  breach,   aa 
tradition  tells,  Roland  nuide  with  his 
sword,  in  a  wall  of  rock  which  forma 
the    boundary  between   France    and 
Spain,  thus  opening  a  road  to  vanquish 
the  Moors.     Inglis  says  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  ascent,  as  well  as  of  that  of 
Pic  de  Midi,  which  he  also  made,  have 
been  greatly  exa^erated.  The  guidea 
constantly  do  this  for  their  own  inte* 
rests.     Thev  recommend    the    usual 
apparatus  of  iron  cramps,  snow-shoes^ 
Mid  poles,  as  for  a  dangerous  enter- 
prise among  snows  and  glaciers.     But 
Inglis  managed  very  well  with  only 
the  occasional  aid   of    a    pole.     He 
started  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  mid-day  reached  the  upper 
part  of  the  snow  plain,  and  facea  the 
Brcche  de  Roland.  A  rocky  wall,  from 
four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet 
high,  extending  from  east  to  west,  di- 
vides France  from  Spain.  In  about  the 
centre  of  this  barrier  is  the  celebrated 
breach,  a  gap  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  wide — "  the  most  majestic  gate," 
says  Inglis,  "  that  ever  led  from  one 
country  to  another."  The  rocks  called 
the  towers  of  Marbroe  rise  high  above 
this  barrier.     Looking  down  from  it^ 
the  traveller  sees  the  whole  of  Arragon 
before  him ;  and  in  certain  states  of 
the    atmosphere    Saragossa   may  he 
descried. 

We  have  to  say  a  word  of  the  famed 
valley  of  Campan,  and  a  short  one  of 
Bacneres  de  Bigorre.     The    former 
is  divided  from  the  valley  of  Bareges 
by  the  Tourmalet — a  mountxdn-ridge 
about  six  thousand  feet  high  ;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  dark  sterility  of 
one  side  and  the  rich  and  smiling  look 
of  the  other,  is  very  striking.      The 
valley  of  Campan  is  as  much  spoken 
of  for  its  beauty  as  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  very  beautiftil  ;  but  it 
has  more  of  an  English  than  a  foreign 
look,  and  does  not^exhibit  that  combi- 
nation of  sublimity,  beauty,  and  the 
picturesque,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is 
so  peculiar  to  the  Pyrenees,  at  all  so 

strongly  as  some  of  the  other  valleys . 

especially  as  that  of  Luz  or  as  Argeles, 
the  richest  in  various  scenery,  the 
most  extensive,  and,  from  its  historiod 
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MsocuUionSy  the  most  interestiiig  of 
them  alL  OrchArdi  and  gardens,  rich 
rerdure*  clear  rivalet»»  the  broad 
Adour,  mcodowf  and  green  declivities, 
cottagvn  oAen  stviiy  and  now  and  again 
villages,  looking  cheerful  amidst  their 
trees,  are  the  features  of  the  valley  of 
Campan.  Bagncres  de  Bigorre,  though 
not  properly  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  usually 
counted  amongst  its  baths.  It  lies  in 
a  plain  between  the  vale  of  Campan 
and  Tarbes.  It  is  a  pretty  little  towg, 
crowded  in  summer  by  invalids  and 
visiters,  French  and  English.  Al- 
though it  wears  a  modern  look,  and 
has  its  prometuule  and  its  Frescati,  it 
is  a  place  of  ^eat  antiquity  ;  and  in* 
scriptions  remaining  there*  show  that 
itfl  waters  were  used  by  the  Romans. 
While  Mr.  Ellis  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bagneres,  Lamartine  arrived 
there,  and  the  people  gave  him  a  poctS 
welcome.  They  met  in  crowds,  and 
serenaded  him  with  one  of  his  own 
pieces.  The  music  was  good;  and 
when,  in  conclusion,  their  poet  ad- 
dressed them,  they  received  his  speech, 
not  as  an  English  crowd  would,  with 
cheers— albeit  we  are  reckoned  a  less 
enthusiastic  people — but  in  a  perfect 
silence,  which  was  certainly  more  in 
keeping  with  the  moonlight,  and  the 
mountains  near  them. 

We  cannot,  in  our  account  of  the 
Pyrenees,  omit  to  notice  a  singular  and 
much.to>be-commiserated  race  which 
dwells  then>— the  Cagota.  This  se- 
parate, despise<l,  and  outcast  people, 
are  found  in  Brittany,  La  ^enace, 
Auvergne,  and,  from  time  immemorial, 
in  a  few  of  the  more  retired  valleys  of 
the  Pyrenees.  They  have  been  for 
ages  outcasts.  Like  the  pariaki  of 
India — like,  most  singular  example  of 
prejudice,  the  tanners  and  leather 
people  in  Japan — like  the  coloured 
race  in  civilized  America — and,  must 
we  say  it  ? — like  the  half-cast  in  Bri- 
tish India — they  remain  to  this  hour  a 
degraded  race,  oYgecti  of  aversion  and 
contempt  to  those  around  them.  In 
former  times  thev  were  excluded  from 
the  protection  ot  the  laws— were  not 
allowed  to  have  anns,  or  to  use  any 
other  trade  than  that  of  wood-cutters. 
They  bore  on  their  breasts  a  red  mark, 
and  on  their  clothes  wa^  impressed  the 
foot  of  a  g^se — the  badges  of  their 
degradation.  They  were  disposed  of 
by  testament  as  slaves,  and  the  priesta 
would  not  admit  them  to  confessioo; 


and  in  Bearn  it  iru»  bj  an  aet  of  the 
state,  with  a  wondrous  liberalityf  re- 
solved, that  the  testimony  of  seven  of 
them  should  be  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  single  citiaen.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  walk  the  streets  barefooted^ 
for  fear  of  infection  being  eommunU 
cated  to  the  very  stones,  and  they  were 
finally  denied  the  ri^ts  of  sepulture. 
More  strange  than  uL  these  preindices 
is  the  fact,  that  the  reason  of  them, 
and  the  origin  of  this  people,  cannot 
be  made  out.  The  prevading  tradition 
is,  that  they  are  the  descondanta  of 
lepers,  and  have  been,  on  this  account^ 
always  banished  from  the  society  of 
others ;  but  M.  Ramond,  who  made 
many  inquiries  about  them,  thinka 
that  this  cannot  be,  at  there  is  no 
record  of  lepers  having  been  sold  or 
disposed  of  by  testament ;  still,  he  doea 
not  supply  u«  with  any  more^  reaioiu 
able  account  of  them;  and  this»  while 
it  is  not  more  improbable  than  the 
other  guesses,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  tradition  of  the  country. 
Another  suppomtion  ia  that  they  are 
theremnanU  of  the  Gaula,  bronffht  into 
tkvery  by  the  Goths,  when  they  ex- 
pelled the  Romans.  To  thia  it  is  re- 
plied  that  the  Goths  never  reduced 
either  Gaul  or  Roman  to  slavery. 
M.  Ramond  himself  holds  them  to  be 
the  descendanU  of  the  Ootha,  while 
M.  de  Gavelin  says  they  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  Alans ;  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  thing  to  counte- 
nance either  theory ;  and  the  fact  is» 
that  while  acts  of  parliament  in  differ^ 
ent  parts  of  France  trace  theur  history 
to  early  periods,  nothing  is  known  of 
their  origin.  Inglis  made  out  these 
poor  people  in  a  lonely  valley,  between 
Bareges  and  the  Tonrmalet.  **  The 
Cagot,"  hesays,  "  is  known  by  his  saU 
low  and  unhealthy  countenance,  his 
expression  of  stupidity,  his  want  of 
vigour  and  relaxed  appearance,  hia 
imperfect  articulation,  and  in  manj 
cases  his  disposition  to  goitres."  Per- 
secuted for  ages,  and  still  degraded—* 
banished  to  barren  valleys,  and  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  industry — the 
wondinr  is  that  they  exist,  and  not 
that  they  appear  unintellectual  and 
relaxed.  M.  Kamond,  who  was  long^ 
and  more  frequently  among  them 
than  Inglis,  seems  to  think  better 
of  them.  We  shall  give  an  affect- 
ing;   extract    from    him,  gladly  ter- 
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with  such  a  striking  reference  to  what, 
of  all  ahout  them,  has  most  engaged 
our  interest — these  wronged  and  un- 
pitied  outcasts,  the  miserable  Cagots. 

*<I  have  been,"  says  Ramond,  *<  in 
fltome  of  their  retreats,  where  they  still 
fear  the  insults  of  prejudice,  and  await 
the  Tuits  of  the  compassionate.  I  have 
found  amongst  them  the  poorest  beines, 
perhaps,  that  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  have  met  with  brothers  who 
'loved  each  other  with  that  tenderness 
which  is  the  most  pressing  want  of  iso- 
lated men.  I  have  seen  among  them 
women  whose  affection  had  a  somewhat 
in  it  of  that  submission  and  devotion 
which  are  inspired  by  feebleness  and 
misfortune.  And  never,  in  this  half  an- 
nihilation of  those  beines  of  my  species, 
could  I  recognise,  widout  shuddering, 
the  extent  of  the  power  which  we  may 
exercise  over  the  existence  of  our  fellow ; 
the  narrow  circle  of  knowledge  and  en- 
joyment within  which  we  may  confine 
ninw-the  smallness  of  the  sphere  to 
which  we  may  reduce  his  usefulness." 

There  is  a  story  connected  with  the 
mountains  we  have  been  describing, 
more  Engliih  than  Pyrenean,  and  so 
deeply  tragical  in  its  fate  and  accom- 
pamments,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
ffive  it.  It  was  first  told  by  Mr.  Ers- 
kine  Murray,  and  is  repeated  with  fur- 
ther particulars  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  whose 
husband  knew  the  connections  of  the 
parties.  About  six  years  ago  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  and  his  bride  made  their 
wed£ng  tour  to  the  Pyrenees.  Cross- 
ing the  Pont  d*Espagne,  a  bridge  of 
pines  in  the  yalley  of  Marcadaor,  high 
up  in  the  mountains,  they  arrived  at 
the  lonely  Lac  de  Gaube — having  the 
dark  Vignemale,  with  its  glaciers  and 
towering  cones  before  them.  There 
was  a  sldff  on  the  waters  belonging  to 
a  fisherman,  the  only  inhabitant  of  a 
hut  just  near  it.  He  made  his  liveli- 
hood by  selling  trout  to  the  hotel- 
keepers  of  Cauterets.     The  unhappy 


strangers  got  into  the  boat.     They  had 
reached  about  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
when  the  eentleman  was  seen  to  stoop 
over :  the  lady,  alarmed  for  his  safetpr, 
rushed  to  the  same  side  ;  and  the  skiif 
turning  over,  both  were  lost.     The 
guide  and  another  man  were  looking 
on  from  the  shore  ;  and  it  may  seem 
strange  that  no  attempt  was  made  to 
save  them.     The  fisherman  was  unfor- 
tunately away  ;  and  from  the  habits  of 
the  people,  it  is  not  likely  that  either 
of  the  men  who  were  there  could  swim : 
or,  if  they  could,  there  is  a  prevailing 
impression  that  all  the  mountain  lakes 
are   bottomless,  and   besides    that,  a 
belief  that  the  waters  are   so    cold, 
that  whoever   plunges   in   must  suf- 
fer death.     The  bodies  were  brought 
to  England,  and  buried  at  Witham,  in 
Essex.     A  white  marble  tablet,  fixed 
on  a  rock  which  juts  into  the  lake,  re- 
cords their  fate — concluding  with  the 
strikine  words,  "married  one  month  I" 
We  have  endeavoured,  in  the  small 
space  allowed  us,  to  give  our  readers  a 
clear  account  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  availing  ourselves  of  such 
information  as  we  could  find,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  works  referred  to.   We 
iiave  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  high  Pyre- 
nees, by  far  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  range — have  a  little  noticed  the 
low  Pyrenees,  but  have  not  touched 
on  the  eastern    department.     There 
are  some  fine  things  in  it,  although  it  is 
hardly  ever   visited.     Any  one   who 
wishes  to  become  acqmunted  with  this 
part  of  the  Pyrenees  may  turn  to  more 
pleasing  pages  than  our  own — those 
of  Mr.    Erskine   Murray.     We  had 
intended  to  have  said  a  word  of  the 
wild  sports  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  subject 
on  which  Mr.   Erskine  Murray  pro- 
mised a  book — of  the  perilous  huntiu^ 
of  the  izard,  a  small  and  very  wild 
chamois,  and  of  the  frequent  contests 
of  the  peasantry  with  bears  and  wolves  ; 
but  we  have  done. 
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THE   DEATH-BLOW. 


[For  the  fact  upon  which  the  following  relation  is  founded,  see  **  The  Doctor/' 

Tol.  ill.  p.  67.] 


"  CoMF.  in,  sir — come  in,  for  GodV 
sake — hi.t  reverence  is  dead !" 

With  such  words  was  I  accosted  by 
the  respectable,  white-haired  parish 
clerk,  as  I  passed  bj  the  rectory  yes- 
terday about  noon. 

I  had  been  taking  a  walk,  and  was 
returning  home  as  usual  past  the 
wooden  gate.  It  was  one  of  those 
days  in  which  the  heaTcn  seems  anxi- 
ous to  make  up  with  the  earth  after 
their  long  winter  quarrel,  and  to  la- 
vish her  smiles  in  proportion  as  she 
had  been  liberal  of  her  frowns  for 
many  a  previous  month.  The  air 
smelt  refreshing,  the  waters  rippled 
merrily  along,  the  young  buds  and 
leaves  glowed  a  bright  g^reen,  and 
waved  about  on  the  light  branches. 
The  ground  was  moist  and  cool  below, 
just  caked  over  for  pleasant  walking 
bv  the  drying  wind  and  the  sun  ;  the 
birds  sung  a  jolly  stave  overhead,  and 
I  had  just  seen  a  luxurious  trout 
meditating  motionlessly  under  a  bank, 
in  the  plenitude  of  enjoyment.  I  felt 
disposed  to  forgive  nature  all  that  had 
past,  and  to  accept  her  promises  of  a 
better  future  for  me  and  for  every 
thing  else. 

My  path,  in  returning,  lay  through 
the  nelds.  I  generally  take  the  road 
at  first  starting,  and,  having  accom- 
plished my  distance,  make  my  way 
home  again  "  across  the  countrv,"  as 
a  sportsman  would  say,  having  (m  the 
same  language)  my  little  parish  steepfe 
to  direct  me  in  my  course.  The  sce- 
nery about  here  is  so  much  to  my 
mind,  so  enchanting  all  the  way,  and 
all  the  associations  so  pleasing,  that  it 
is  as  good  to  me  as  a  lesson  in  moral 
philosophy  or  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
when  I  am  down-hearted  or  out 
of  humour,  to  climb  that  hill  by  the 
hard,  sparking,  gritty  road,  and  then 
face  downwards  over  the  furrows. 

As  I  looked  towards  home  on  such 
occasions,  a  steep  hill  to  the  right, 
about  a  mile  off,  was  (Hnged  with 
joong  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
parsonage  lay, — modest  and  respecta- 
ble M  iti  occtipaotf    A  sDuJl  stream 


ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  flowing 
through  the  centre  of  the  landscape 
off  to  the  distant  sea,  and  on  the  left 
bank  the  church  stood,  so  enveloped 
with  trees  and  ivy  that  it  required  a 

Practised  eye  to  discover  it  in  its  green 
iding-place,  except  when,  as  yester- 
day, the  sun  shines  strong  on  the 
tower.  Then  a  small  portion  of  the 
wall,  not  yet  cloaked  up  in  its  ivy 
mantle,  comes  out  white  against  the 
trees,  and  attracts  the  eye.  But  at 
all  times  the  church  is  ready  to  speak 
for  itself,  and  to  discover  its  retreat. 
Every  quarter  of  an  hour  a  set  of 
chimes,  very  melodious  and  varied, 
sound  through  the  valley,  and  an- 
nounce the  flight  of  time.  A  rich 
parishioner  of  the  olden  too,  time  had 
presented  the  church  with  some  heavy 
Dells,  which  are  rung  to  this  day,  I 
believe,  **  for  the  g^d  of  his  soul." 
Whether  their  being  tolled  by  heretic 
hands  has  impaired  their  efncacy,  I 
know  not ;  but  they  are  made  as 
much  use  of  now  as  if  each  stroke 
were  supposed  to  relieve  him  of  a  cen- 
tury of  suffSering. 

I  had  overtaken  a  child  on  my  path 
*-a  smiling  country  girl,  with  a  book 
in  her  hand :  she  was  gathering  flow- 
ers along  the  pathway. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  child  ?"  I 
said,  as  I  passed  her. 

•*  To  the  minister's,  sir,"  she  re-, 
plied,  raising  herself  up  from  a  bunch 
of  cowslips,  and  dropping  a  court'sy. 

**  What !  have  you  a  task  to  say, 
and  are  you  loitering  and  amusing 
yourself,  instead  of  going  on  your 
wav  ?" 

'rhe  child  coloured  and  said : — **  I 
.^I  came  away  from  home  five  mi- 
nutes too  soon,  that  I  might  gather  a 
few  flowers  for  the  good  old  gentle- 
man, as  I  know  he  likes  them." 

Happy  man !  I  exclaimed,  as  I  went 
on,  leaving  the  child  to  complete  her 
nosegav. 

As  I  approached  the  parsonage,  the 
path  led  me  between  two  palings,  with 
hedges  and  a  shrobbery  on  either  side: 
^the  botterfliet  whirled  through  the 
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air,  and  I  drove  on  before  me  a  swarm 
of  small  birds,  which  rose  ever  and 
anon  like  flies  from  the  hedge,  and 
settled  some  twenty  yards  farther  on. 
There  was  a  spring  in  the  season,  a 
cheerful  stir  in  the  scene,  which,  uni- 
ted to  the  effect  produced  on  my  mind 
by  the  artless  answer  of  the  school- 
girl, and  a  sort  of  half-acknowledged 
mfluence    that    steals     imperceptK>ly 
over  one's  heart,  as  it  comes  within 
the  penumbra  of  piety  and  worth,  set 
me  completely  at  ease,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment deposed  the  truth  from  its  ex- 
alted and  overshadowing  place  within 
me,   raising  in   its  stead  a  visionary 
Tree  of  Life,  from  whose  branches 
hung  the  fruits  of  happiness  and  im- 
mortality.     In  such  a  mood  was   I 
when   1  arrived  at  the    good    man's 
gate,    and    was     accosted    with    the 
words— 
«*Sir,  sir— HE  IS  DEAD!" 
I  stopped,  and  laid  hold  of  the  gate- 
post.    A  faintness  had  seized  me  as 
the  words  met  my  ear, — for  it  is  when 
one  is  lulled  into  such  a  deceitful  calm 
as   1   have  been   describing  that  the 
blow  of  bad  tiding^  strikes  heaviest 
on    the   heart.     As   soon   as    I   had 
recovered   myself  a  little,   I  walked 
straight  in,   without  saying  a  word. 
The  little  pebble-paved  porch  led  to 
a  small  hall,  and  on  the  right  was  the 
clerg}'man's  bedroom.     I  was  advan- 
cing to  the  door  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  the  clerk  motioned  me  towards 
the  lef^ — into  his  study.     I  entered  ; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  that 
presented  itself.      Inunediately  oppo- 
site to  the  door  was  an  old  scrutoire, 
with  the  up{>er  fold  turned  down,  and 
the  drawers  many  of  them  open,  with 
papers,    strewed  about;    and  l>e8ide 
it,  close  to  the  window,  sat  ray  ho- 
noured friend  the  pastor,  in  his  easy 
chair,  dead.     His  profile  was  towards 
ine,  and  as  he  reclined  with  his  back 
to  the  window,  the  mid-day  sun  of  the 
f>})ring  Mhune  white  on  his  wliited  hairs 
and  bloudleris  liald  head.       His  facv 
was  as  e.'ihn  as  an  infant's  dream  ;  but 
it  was  the  calmiiehs  of  the  grave— no 
one  fur  an  iuNtant  could  fancy  that  he 
slept.      There    are,    1    have    always 
thought,  dii)tin«'tioiis  Iwtween  sluml>er 
and  death   so  clear  in  all   cases,  that 
the  htiirt  is  never  for  a  moment  de- 
ceived.    Where  there  has  been  afTec- 
tion  for  the  linng,  a  glance  is  suffi- 

tieut  tu  bhow  tbat  intercourse  nuit 


now  be  exchanged  for  memorj.  Tlicre 
is  no  feeling  common  to  the  oontom- 
plation  of  the  one   and   the  other. 
They  stand  as  separate  as  the  ooneh 
and  the   grave,  the    sheet  and   the 
shroud,  time   and   eternity*      I  hid 
seen  my  friend  asleep  more  than  ones 
— I  now  saw  him  aiffereni.     I  oonld 
not  enter  into  parttonlars— but  it  wis 
not  the  same  thinff.     The  sihadow  of 
death  hung  over  himy  thoogli  in  the 
very  eye  of  the  son— the  '^M^Mnftt  of 
death  froze  my  gaiOy  in  that  hafam 
summer  hour — the   finger  of  death 
seemed  to  point  from  beside  him*  sad 
with  mute  motion  forbid  me  to  ad- 
vance.    There  indeed  I  stood»  I  knov 
not  how  longy  icebonnd  to  tbe  qiot. 
The  chamber  was  stiU^  the  flies  wung 
in  the  pane,  and  tbe  low  embers  oi  sn 
expiring  fire  ticked  in  the  grate^  and 
all  these  minute  sounds  seemed  to  he- 
come  more  distinct  everr  instant.    I 
felt  that  I  could  not  break  in  upon  tiie 
visitation  of  God.     At  length  the  old 
man  who  had  ushered  me  so  fhr* 
up  behind  me,  and  tonchii^  mo 
tly,  intreated  me  to  go  in,  and 
some  examination  into  the  eanaa  and 
manner   of  the  good   man's  desAh. 
Thus  urged,    I    advanced   Into    the 
room,  and  sat  down  on  a  dudr  at  the 
other  side  of  the  scmtoirey  and  nsaih 
opposite  to  the  corpse,  while  the  elsK 
stood  near  me,    looking  respeetfbDy^ 
but  with  much  anxiety,  in  mj  ftoa. 
I  looked  at  the  desk,  which  was  of  an 
antique  fashion  and  workmansldp^  and 
saw  that  many  letters,  apparently  of 
an  old  date,  had  been  recently  <^wna4 
and  the  drawers  pulled   ont   to  tiie 
very  back.     One  in  particular.  It  ap- 
peared to  me,  had  been  altogether  re- 
moved out  of  its  place,  and  on  lookin|r 
closer,  a  small  secret  drawer  behind 
had  been  come  at,  and  removed.     It 
appeared  tliat  he  had  been  engsged  in 
turning  over  all  the  contents  of  tha 
secretary,  and  I  conceived  that  per- 
haps his  attitude  in  doinr  bo  might 
have  driven  the  blood  to  nia  head,  or 
it  was  even  possible  that  the  contenta 
of  old  forgotten  letters,  the  remem« 
brsnce  of  cherished  and  lost  fKends, 
might  have  too  poweHtiHy  affected  his 
sensitive    frame.      A  thought  struck 
me— robbers  1 

«<  Where  is  his  servant?*'  I  criedL 
«01d  Rachel,  who  generally  nsed  to 
be  in  the  way  ?" 
<<  All  I  can  say,  sir^  i^  that  I  camt 
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In  about  five  tninuies  before  I  called 
to  jou,  and,  as  usuaU  found  the  door 
on  the  latch,  when,  entering  the  room, 
I  Miw — what  you  see  now.  Rachel 
was  not  here,  and  there  was  not  a 
person  about.** 

"  Very  odd,"  said  1,  musingly ; 
'*but  we  shall  soon  know  all." 

At  this  moment  there  were  steps 
heard  upon  the  little  paved  i^proach 
to  the  porch,  and  the  next  the  respec- 
tably attired  Rachel  appeared  within 
the  room  door,  with  a  basket  on  her 
arm,  her  wrinkled  face  still  hale  with 
the  flush  of  exercise  and  honesty. 
She  dropt  a  court  *sy  to  me  the  first 
thing,  and  was  then  i^proaching  her 
master,  when  suddenly  both  her  hands 
flew  up  convulsively,  she  stagffered  a 
step  backwards,  turning  deadly  pale, 
and  screamed — 

"  O  merciful  God,  what  is  this  ?" 

I  repented  of  the  suspicion  of  the 
minute  before  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

The  clerk  briefly  explained  to  her  the 
state  in  which  he  had  found  things, 
and,  in  return,  when  she  found  utter- 
ance coherently,  we  gained  from  her 
that  she  had  gone  into  the  neighbour- 
ing village  about  two  hours  before,  to 
make  the  usual  daily  purchases,  leav- 
ing her  master,  as  she  thought, 
busied  about  the  sermon  for  the  next 
day,  Sunday  ;  though  she  said,  when 
she  removed  his  breakfast  some  hours 
previously,  she  had  remarked  that  she 
had  never  seen  him  before  with  such  a 
ouantity  of  papers  out  Wfore  him. 
He  generally  wrote  with  the  old  Bible 
albne  beside  him.  In  going  out  of 
the  room  he  called  her  back,  and 
told  her,  if  she    met  Dr.  ,  the 

physician,  in  the  village  where  she  went, 
to  inform  him  that  he  would  be  elad 
to  him  see  that  dav,  if  possible.  "But 
not,**  he  added,  \(  he  has  any  urgent 
case  to  attend  to. 

"  God  bless  thee,  Rachel,  and  speed 
thee  in  thy  duty  1'* 

These  lost  words,  she  said,  he  spoke 
with  a  solemnity  which  made  her  turn 
round,  but  he  had  resumed  his  occu- 
pation as  before.  The  recollection  of 
the  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken,  how- 
ever, made  her  determine  to  go  be- 
jfond  her  master's  orders,  and  as  she 
did  not  meet  the  physician,  she  called 
at  his  house,  and  requested  he  would 
come  to  see  him  in  the  course  of  the 
WiemooD,  explaining  her  fears  of  hia 


being  unwell,  and  what  they  arose 
firom.  Dr.  —  had  commended  her 
thoughtfulness,  and  promised  to  fol- 
low her  to  the  rectory  almost  imme- 
diately. 

"  But  Fm  wasting  time  here,**  she 
continued,  **  when  I  might  be  hurrying 
him.  Let  me  run  and  meet  him. 
Who  knows  but  the  mercy  of  God 
might  have  left  a  spark  we  could  re- 
kindle ?** 

So  saying,  the  old  domestic  quitted 
the  room,  and  was  heard  passing  has- 
tily across  the  little  plat  without,  and 
running  down  the  lane. 

I  now  rose,  and  went  over  to  the 
remains  of  my  friend.  He  sat  in  an 
attitude  as  i  easy  as  if  he  was  in  con- 
yersation  with  me.  His  hair,  thin 
and  white,  (for  he  was  above  seventy 
years  of  age,)  fell  upon  the  collar  of 
a  greyish  morning-gown,  which  was 
wrapped  loosely  round  him.  His 
spectacles  lay  on  the  desk,  and  one 
of  his  elbows  rested  upon  the  stuffed 
arm  of  the  old  easy  cnair,  his  hand 
beinff  turned  down  towards  the 
inside.  That  white,  nervous,  meJan- 
choly  hand,  overpowered  by  my  feel- 
ings, I  took  in  mine, — but  at  the  mo- 
ment I  touched  its  marble  surfitce, 
something  fell  out  of  it  which  had 
been  held  there  in  death — I  took  it 
up,  and  beheld  to  my  astonishment 
the  miniature  representation  of  an  ex- 

auisitely  beautiful  female  face,  done  in 
be  richest  enamel,  and  set  in  what 
appeared  to  be  the  inner  side  of  a 
laive  oldfashioned  locket  I 

Good  God  I  was  it  possible  ?  Could 
the  pulses  of  that  heart  that  had 
breasted  the  storms  of  trial  in  every 
shape  of  severity,  now  be  stopped  by 
the  touch  of  a  remembrance — a  sha- 
dow ?  I  stood  long,  with  the  portrait 
in  my  hand,  looking  alternately  at  its 
lineaments,  and  his  expressive  but 
changeless  features,  and  a  tide  of  con- 
jectures, fancies,  and  surmises  rushed 
through  my  mind,  none  of  them  suffi- 
ciently substantial  to  be  indulged 
long.  The  deceased  had  passed  a 
singularly  retired  and  recluse  life 
since  I  had  known  him,  and  that  had 
been  for  many  years.  What  his  pre- 
vious history  was  I  scarcely  knew.  I 
had  heard  he  had  been  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  married  ;  but  it  was  in  so 
completely  different  a  character  that  I 
had  learned  to  view  him,  that  this  in- 
formation hi4  worn  out  of  my  recoK 
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lection  almost  entirely,  and  I  had  sel- 
dom heard  it  spoken  of  by  the  few 
common  acquaintances  we  had.  Few 
indeed  were  his  associates  in  all.  He 
lived  in  that  state  of  rigid  seclusion 
which  extends  itself  inwards  to  the 
recesses  of  the  heart.  There  the 
chambers  of  sympathy  were  as  seldom 
trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  friendship 
:is  his  parlour  floor  was  by  his  nearest 
neighbours.  All  day  long  he  had  his 
tasks — to  relieve,  to  tend,  to  instruct, 
to  cherish  ;  but  he  sought  not  the  re- 
creation of  a  social  hour  to  reward  all 
this — he  retired  from  doing  good 
within  himself— his  relaxation  was  in 
solitude.  Not  but  he  enjoyed  the 
warm  attachment  of  many  an  honest 
heart — witness  the  devotion  of  his  fe- 
male attendant — the  heartdrawn  tears 
of  the  venerable  clerk,  and  above  all, 
the  firm  and    devoted    friendship   of 

Ur. ,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 

humble  affection  ;  but  he  was  content 
with  earning  and  deserving  this,  with- 
out allowing  his  own  heart  to  expand 
in  confidential  sympathy  to  the  over- 
turts  of  intimacy  so  anxiously  and  re- 
peatedly thrown  out:  to  say  he  re- 
pelled us  would  be  too  much — but  he 
only  received  and  acknowledged  all 
we  had  to  ofler,  and  seemed  to  hold 
back  his  h(>art,  not  in  coldness,  but 
for  fear  it  should  betray  itself  in  the 
expressi(m  of  some  pent-up  suffering, 
or  the  breach  of  some  rigid  self-discip- 
line. Hence  we  were  content  to  love 
and  to  cultivate  him  in  this  way  :  we 
knew  that  it  was  pleasing  to  him  to  be 
loved;  a  thousand  things  showed  us  that 
he  WAS  formed  to  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings of  the  at)'e(rtions — his  solicitous  an<l 
thought  till  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
the  humbl(> — his  unaffected  anxiety  to 
pli-asj*  and  gratify  children — his  chari- 
table allowiinee  for  the  failings  and 
absurdities  of  those  about  him — all 
this  bespoke  the  capability  of  affec- 
tion— the  power  of  bting  a  kind 
nei;rhbour,  a  devoted  friend.  We 
took  him  therefore  as  he  was,  and  cul- 
tivated hini  with  a  more  affectionate 
interest  from  the  conviction  that  he 
liuuL^  back  in  the  harness  of  life,  and 
had  pnwer>  unexereiwd,  btilh  uf  heart 
and  head,  for  the  more  ambitious  and 
rei'iivrnised  purposes  of  existence. 

In  the  ea.Mr  of  the  physician,  indeed^ 
he  seemrd  ti»  assume  a  different  cha- 
racter altogether.  Their  mutual  con- 
tidence    appeared    ttnb(;unded;    the' 


had  no  secrets— no  veienre  betww 
themselves.  When  the  old  clergjOMUi 
appeared  most  distant  and  inacmtabli 
to  others,  his  brow  would  relax  when 
he  appeared^  he  wonld  greip  hii 
hand  with  a  smilef  and  they  would 
retire  into  the  study  together.  They 
were  much  of  an  age.  They  were  tile 
oldest  men  in  the  parish,  hoth  of 
them — I  think  I  might  safely  say  thej 
were  the  best  too.  It  was  rappoMn 
they  indulged  in  a  common  taste  ftr 
literary  pursuits ;  for  the  doctor  was 
always  loud  in  commendation  of  his 
friends*  talents,  and  in  lamentiqg  what 
the  world  had  lost  in  not  being  sajh 
plied  with  the  lucubrations  of  lus 
l)rain.  Some  laid  this  to  the  score  of 
old  friendship,  but  the  doctor  was 
such  a  sensible  man,  that  the  best- 
judging  of  their  neighbours  were  i^ 
dined  to  enter  into  his  regrets  rathtf 
than  sneer  at  his  partiality. 

These  seasons  of  literary  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  rector,  however,  seemed 
rather  the  occasionally  recurring  fls 
of  an  enthusiasm  which  had  long  spent 
itself  or  been  overmastered^  than  theen* 
couraged  employment  or  even  recrsa- 
1  ion  of  his  latter  years.  The  sentimentof 
his  mind  and  the  feeling  of  his  heart  was 
religion — the  practice  of  his  life^  mHmm 
In  proportion  as  he  denied  himself  the 
indulgence  of  <<  sweet  converse**  and 
allowable  happiness,  did  he  study  Co 
promote  the  social  enjoyment  of  those^ 
especially  the  poor,  around  him^whilt 
the  l>ent  of  his  powers  was  directed 
towards  the  chief  object,  thor  everlast- 
ing happiness.  How  he  pursued  his 
plan,  some  might  have  objected  to; 
but  he  found  it  succeed  oest»  after 
trving  many  experiments  in  the  servaee 
of  his  little'  village  church.  He  laid 
comjHirativcly  little  stress  on  pnblie 
preaching  ;  he  made  his  sermons  plain 
and  short,  and  avoided  an  attempt  to 
excite  as  he  would  the  administenqg  n 
dram  in  cases  of  exhaustion ;  but  he 
urge<l  the  necessity  of  prayer — prayer 
in  all  its  forms — public,  family,  and 
private ;  and  he  r€*ad  our  service  in  ao 
singularly  impressive  a  manner,  that  I 
have  rarely  seen  the  youngest  amongst 
his  congregation  wan  Jeringwith  hiseyes 
round  the  church  during  the  time  the 
liturgy  was  reading.  He  took  especial 
cart*  to  supply  all  Ids  parishioners  with 
biblef,  antl  told  them  that  it  was  there 
they  were  t(»  look  for  sermons.     Hit 

^fffxnr^^nm    l»»»'      'f*»int»    ill'    '«p  thclr  obn 
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ject  to  set  the  congreffation  upon  in- 
qutry  into  some  practical  doctrines  to 
be  found  in  the  bible,  and  he  kept  his 
own  view  often  unexplained  for  a  Sun- 
day or  two,  in  order  that  he  might 
converse  with  its  members  in  the 
mean  time  singly,  and  get  their  opi- 
nions in  this  way  out  (if  them,  or  at 
lea^Ht  beget  an  interest  in  the  inquiry. 
As  the  congregation  was  principally 
composed  of  the  humbler  classes,  he 
could  do  this  at  market  or  in  the 
fields,  or  in  the  larger  cottages,  where 
they  occasionally  met  by  appointment. 
He  consiflered  that  his  best  sermons 
were  preached  in  this  way,  and  that 
the  formality  of  pulpit  eloquence  rather 
scared  than  allured  such  peasants  as 
were  about  him.  Whether  he  was 
right  or  not  in  these  views,  confident 
lam  that  he  was  sincere,  and  I  know 
he  was  successful.  He  was  a  singular 
man,  no  doubt ;  and  in  such  there 
are  some  things  generally  to  be  found 
which  will  challenge  question  :  but  oh, 
poor  man!  his  self- tor turings  and  severe 
disciplines  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  far  better  than  the  labours  and 
efforts  of  his  life  for  the  good  of 
others. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have 
gone  on  with  these  musings,  if  I  had 
not  been  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  step  on  the  pavement  outside. 
I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  worthy  doc- 
tor's venerable  figure  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  door. 

The  next  moment  he  was  in  the 
room,  and  going  up  to  the  body, 
seized  the  hand  with  one  of  his, 
laying  the  other  on  the  forehead.  It 
was  enoughr-he  saw,  professionally, 
what  I  had  already  discovered  by  in- 
stinct. His  friend  was  stone  dead 
and  cold,  and  had  been  so  long. 
The  silent  tears  rolling  down  his 
aged  cheeks.  If  there  is  an  over- 
whelming sight  in  the  world,  it  is  to 
see  an  old  man  In  tears.  The  doctor's 
was  one  of  those  blessed  dispositions 
which  sometimes  appear,  as  if  it  were,  to 
shake  our  faith  in  toe  doctrine  of  the 
original  conformation  of  all  men  being 
equally  distorted  from  the  right.  It 
would  be  hard  to  make  a  person  believe 
that  Nero  and  this  man  were  bom 
morally  alike  ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  he 
coold  scarcely,  with  his  countenance, 
and  his  frame,  and  his  voice,  be  other 
than  he  was.  Benevolence  was  spread 
Mke  a  phylactery  across  hia  foreheads 


manliness  and  vigour  had  evidently 
grown  up  with  and  outlasted  his  frame  ; 
and  the  eye  that  now  melted,  but  ge- 
nerally shone  clear  with  a  strong  happy 
light,  could  never  have  leer^  with 
malice  or  quailed  with  poltroonery  in 
boyhood.  He  was  indeed  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  open  as  the 
light,  and  gentle  as  the  waving  of  a 
great  tree.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to 
scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and 
acting  invariably  the  part  of  the  calm 
and  collected  though  feeling  adviser 
on  such  occasions,  I  had  not  looked  to 
see  him  overcome ;  and  now  that  I  per- 
ceived it,  I  felt  at  once  how  vain  it  would 
be  for  me  to  throw  in  the  ordinary  words 
of  consolation.  The  Master  having 
failed  in  his  own  line,  it  were  presump- 
tion the  Pupil  attempting  to  assist 
him.  I  went  up  to  him  and  seizing 
his  hand  in  silence,  held  out  to  him 
the  miniature  I  had  taken  from  beside 
the  dead  man.  He  took  it,  and  seizing 
up  his  glass,  gazed  at  it  for  many  mi' 
nutes  with  an  intenseness  that  al- 
most startled  me.  I  led  him  to  the 
chair  I  had  been  sitting  in.  He  sat 
down  as  I  had  done,  right  opposite  to 
the  remains  of  his  friend,  and  laying 
his  hat  on  the  floor  beside  him,  placed 
his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
and  gazed  earnestly  in  his  face,  drawing 
a  pair  of  old  black  gloves  back  and 
forward  through  his  hand  all  the  time. 
I  moved  away,  and  stood  against  the 
mantel-piece ;  for  I  saw  that  the  poor 
man  was  deeply  affected.  |  There  was  a 
peculiar  smile  on  his  face,  which  those 
who  have  studied  the  expression  of 
the  human  countenance  will,  at  times, 
recognise  as  denoting  intense  regret — 
a  feeling  in  which  the  dark  current 
of  sorrow  may  be  siud  to  be  flowing 
among  the  pleasant  fields  of  memory, 
and  even  in  its  bitterness  reflecting 
something  of  the  brightness  of  its 
banks.  At  length,  as  I  expected 
and  hoped,  he  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  weeping  long  and  unrestrainedlpr, 
as  if  from  a  full  breast — nor  was  it  till 
afier  he  had  given  free  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  this  way  that  I  ventured  to  ad- 
dress him. 

I  cannot  remember  in  what  phrase  I 
did  so.  I  do  not  think  the  memory  ever 
retains  accurately  the  details  of  agita- 
tion or  excitement — suffice  it  to  say, 
that  as  1  su^wcted  he  knew  something 
of  the  story  of  the  pictnre»  I  had  at 
last  qncitioiMd  him  directly  on  Iho 
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point,  and  he  replied  to  me  nearly  in 
the  following  words : — 

"  Let  us  sit  down,  young  man,  whi;re 
wc  are,  while  the  impression  of  this  sad 
event  is  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  the  fea- 
tures of  the  departed  retain  a  trace  of  the 
power,  and  intelligence,  and  sweetness 
of  humanity,  and  devote  a  few  minutes 
to  the  story  of  one,  who  in  life  and  in 
death  has  been  equally  a  victim  to 
strong  and  strange  feelings.  I  can 
scarcely  bring  my  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  yet,  so  sudden  have  been 
the  two  events  that  have  come  upon 
me  this  morning — what  has  been 
lost,  and  what  hashQiiu  fouwl,  Lbten, 
and  take  warning  by  the  tale. 

1  knew  that  man  in  early  life.  He 
was  as  much  a  sharer  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  world  as  most  young  men  are, 
though  there  was  something  in  his 
most  trivial  actions  that  showed  an  un- 
der current  of  power — some  motive 
from  a  source  deeper  than  mere  frivo- 
lity. An  earnestness  in  his  words — a 
decided  and  somewhat  prejudiced  way 
of  viewin^r  every  thing,  an<l  a  determina- 
tion in  whatever  he  did,  marked  to  me 
the  man  likely  in  after  life  to  do  and 
to  suffer  much.  Having  taken  a  de- 
gree, he  went  to  travel,  previous  to 
adopting  some  yet  unchosen  profession. 
A  year  was  the  term  proposed  at  first 
for  his  absence,  but  that  year  was 
lengthened  to  five,  during  which  pe- 
riod I  did  not  once  hear  of  him.  When 
he  did  return,  it  was  not  single.  Look 
at  this  picture,  sir :  he  brought  that 
home  with  him,  an<l  her  whose  like- 
ness it  was  along  with  it.  A  foreign 
artist  of  eminence  executed  it,  and  to 
this  dav  tin*  coli»urs  are  i\»  vivid  as 
when  I  tir.<*t  looked  upon  it,  fortv-five 
years  ago.  Heaiitiful  as  it  is,  it  fell 
short  <»f  the  original.  A  more  lovely 
exotit*,  1  sup|M)»e,  never  was  trans- 
planted from  the  sunny  soil  (»f  Italy  to 
our  northern  clime  ;  and  she  seemed, 
mr»reover,  to  have  eseaiM'd  the  faults 
and  follie>  for  which  her  country  women 
are  somrtimi's  remarked,  in  our  eyes  at 
Irast.  It  was  at  Florence  he  hail  met 
llclcn.-i.  At  the  time  he  returne<],  and 
I  >aw  them,  thev  hail  been  two  vears 
niarried  ;  and  a  lovrly  infant  hung  U'- 
twfi'M  tliiMii,  eoimecting  them,  as  it 
wtTe,  still  more  closely  by  the  blended 
rt'^emhianre  of  both,  and  completing 
the  liappy  family  group.  Little,  sir,  do 
wc  know  where  to  recognise  the  seeds 
of  future  bappiocsi.    1  envied  theoit  I 


confess,  andeould  vichdiflleidty  vider- 
stand  the  allotment  which  oondflnuMd 
me  to  lonely  toiI«  and  admitted  a 
fellow-creature  to  a  hleitediieM  acaroely 
consistent  with  the  burthen  of  heaven'i 
monitory  commonicationa  to  num.  1 

I  have  Said  that  our  friend  was  na- 
turally prejudiced  and  decided ;  he  was 
thoroughly  nathnalf  and  during  hit  col- 
lege course  had  been  soarcelj  willi^ff  to 
a(hnit  that  liberal  cosmopolite  spirit 
into  his  mind,  which  is  one  of  the  osst 
effects  of  an  extended  eduoatioa. 
Hence  it  was  that  I  wondered  at  his 
having  selected  for  his  wife  one  who 
must  have  stood  opposed  to  all  those 
constitutional  prejudicesp  andtoamalga- 
mate  in  feeling  with  whom  he  must 
have  cut  away  and  sent  adrift  manr  a 
bias  and  humour  he  had  held  ast 
against  the  whole  stream  of  llbsral 
studies.  I  rejoiced,  therefore^  to  sse 
of  what  use  turning  over  anothsr 
page  in  the  book  of  life  had  beeop  and 
took  it  as  a  good  omen  of  the  ded«fe 
evidence  he  had  given  of  his  conTerma. 
I  observed,  however,  that  both  had 
agreed  on  being  thorougkhf  Etigiuk» 
now  that  they  were  on  English  ground; 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  determination  not 
to  allow  his  foreign  connexion  to  In- 
terfere with  his  plans  in  lifisi,  he  oon- 
mcnced  at  once  preparing  himself  lor 
the  church.  His  income  was  small 
and  he  had  the  prospect  of  a  toleraUe 
living,  this  very  parish,  at  the  death  of 
the  then  incumbent,  at  the  time  an  old 
man,  as  one  inducement  to  him  to 
choose  that  profession. 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  renlad 
a  small  i>leasant  house  in  thene^boor- 
h(md  or  the  university,  and  set  with  all 
diligi>nco  about  his  divinity  studiea. 
At  this  time  I  occasionally  visited  him» 
and  could  not  but  observe  the  anxle^ 
with  which  he  laboured  to  enconrMe 
an<l  strengthen  in  the  mind  of  his  wifc 
a  taste  and  relish  for  rural  life  in  Eqg^ 
land.  The  dignity  and  usefulness  of 
the  female  character  in  this  country 
were  frequently  descanted  on  by  him  in 
a  manner  that»  without  a  hint  of  the 
kind  thrown  out,  might  be  fancied  a 
sort  of  tacit  disapproval  of  the  man- 
ners elsewhere,  though  I  saw  no  sign 
of  its  l»ving  s(»  taken.  The  fair  Helena 
adapted  herself  with  the  sweetest  pli- 
ancy to  the  novel  state  in  which  she 
found  luTself  placofl,  and  seemed  de- 
termined tliat,  as  far  as  sincerity  of 
iiitAn»t*vn  t»^%%\A  '**  ■*    ill**  would  mikft 
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herself  ererT  thing  that  her  atnation 
required.  Her  dreesy  which  on  their 
first  arrival  had  partaken  of  somewhat 
of  the  graceful  richness  of  the  coun< 
tries  she  had  left,  was  now  severely 
plain  :  even  the  tresses  which  had  hnnff 
in  heavy  profusion  over  her  neck  and 
shoulder?,  were  drawn  rigidly  back, 
and  confined  behind  her  bead;  and 
every  household  office  was  gone  about 
with  almost  too  scrupulous  anxiety,  as 
if  to  show  that  she  was  determined  to 
exhibit  to  him  and  every  one  how  little 
Italian  and  how  thoroughly  English  she 
was.  Thi^  gratified  her  husband,  who 
however,  the  more  she  devoted  herself 
to  housewifery,  the  more  scrupulously 
remarked  any  accidental  deviation  from 
the  system,  as  if  his  constant  purpose 
was  to  detect  some  clinging  Italy  about 
her.  There  was  something  harassing 
in  this,  and  unpleasant  to  a  third  party ; 
but  it  showed  me  that  the  character  of 
the  man  remained  intrinsically  the  same, 
and  that  he  felt  to  that  moment  that  he 
had  done  violence  to  secretly  nourished 
preiudices  in  the  step  he  had  taken. 
Still,  his  love  was  unchanged — indeed, 
their  mutual  attachment  was  excessive ; 
and  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  a  cloud 
the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand  ever  ap- 
peared in  their  domestic  horixon. 

It  was  about  this  time  my  friend  first 
showed  me  this  portrait.  I  was  then 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  e<|ual 
almost  to  what  I  have  latterly  enjoyed. 
Though  having  already  obtained  a  me- 
dical diploma,  i  remaine<l  at  the  uni- 
versity without  intending  eventually  to 
practise  there ;  so,  except  for  study, 
my  time  was  on  my  handa,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  |iassed  at  the  divinity 
student's  country  house.  He  told  me 
the  miniature  was  procured  by  her 
for  him  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
familv,  at  a  time  when  matters  were 
yet  doubtful  between  them,  and  was 
the  first  token  of  her  love.  As  such, 
he  said,  it  had  a  value  in  his  eyes 
which  even  the  fearful  depth  of  his 
attachment  to  her  would,  by  itself,  have 
tailed  to  give  ;  and  as  the  obtaining  it 
was  the  first  earnest  of  the  blessedness 
of  procuring  her  heart,  so  he  should 
consider  the  chance  or  event  that  rob- 
bed him  of  it  the  gloomiest  omen  of 
coming  ills. 

As  be  spoke,  his  face  assumed 
a  darker  hue — he  almost  trembled  as 
bt  bald  it  in  his  clasp,  and  his  words 
proocodid  firom  his  lipt  k)w  aod 


tinct  with  emotion.  Sudi  wu  erer  the 
way  with  him,  when  on  any  subject 
that  absorbed  him.  His  feelings  rose 
within  him  in  such  fearful  streng^,  as 
to  overmaster  his  frame,  and  almost  to 
paralyse  it  I  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  over-excitement,  mental  and 
bodily,  in  a  philosophical  way,  and  re- 
ferred it,  I  remember,  to  a  disposition 
which  had  too  rigidly  stakea  itself 
down  within  certain  fixed  points,  and 
was  ever  and  anon  coming  rudely  to 
the  verge  of  the  limit  it  had  assigned 
itself.  The  mind  that  will  ride  out 
the  gale  of  life  must  allow  itself  a  long 
length  of  cable,  and  be  able  to  give 
way  to  circumstances  to  the  last  fathom 
that  principle  will  admit. 

**  My  good  fellow,'*  said  he,  one  day 
as  we  walked  arm  in  arm  down  the 
high  street ;  **  give  me  your  opinion 
with  frankness  on  a  subject  I  have 
lately  thought  much  about ;  you  know 
my  plans — you  know  my  circumstan* 
ces :  do  you  think  the  latter  are  such 
as  to  render  the  former  feasible  ?  In 
other  words,  am  I,  or  am  I  not  a  fool 
to  think  of  a  village  parsonage  with  my 
feelings,  and  and  hers  f '* 

This  Question,  put  so  suddenly  and 
so  directly,  puzzlcKl  me  not  a  little.  I 
felt  all  the  difficulty  of  a  man  who  has 
actually  put  the  very  iame  query  to 
himself,  without  receiving  any  satis- 
factory answer.  Besides  I  knew,  though 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  put 
itjwas  plain  that  a  doubt  of  his  prudence 
had  more  than  once  crossed  his  own 
mind,  that  any  advice  of  mine  would 
now  come  too  late,  and  only  determine 
one  of  his  disposition  the  more  stub- 
bomly  to  carry  out  the  projects  he  had 
originally  formed,  though  he  should 
make  circumstances  and  fate  itself 
bend  to  his  purpose.  I  therefore  con- 
tented myself  with  an  evasive  reply, 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  subject 
into  another  channel.  It  would  not  do, 
however ;  his  feelings  were  too  much 
wrought  up,  his  mind  too  full  of  doubt 
and  perplexity  to  be  so  easily  diverted* 
He  spoke  much  and  vehemently;  he  ex- 

Elained  his  principles,  he  acknowledged 
is  prejudices— acknowledged  themt 
not  as  sentiments  to  be  discouraged, 
but  to  be  defended  and  acted  upon. 
He  said  he  had  a  deep-rooted  admira- 
tion for  English  simpbeity  and  English 
morality ;  be  was  bom  to  it,  be  would 
die  with  it.  H«  bad  goof  into  other 
Undsy  aod  WW  only  tba  Mart  coofiriM^ 
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in  bia  o^mu.  AH  tl»t  wu  real 
abroad  »■■  laxi  all  that  •emwd  good 
wa*  hoDov.  It  wa«  amidit  nch  acenei 
and  in  such  an  atmoophcre  be  bad  met 
with  his  Helena,  and  from  the  firat 
moment  hi;  saw  ber  he  had  determined 
to  remove  her,  and  tranaplant  her  into 
the  soil  of  digni^  and  virtue.  She 
was  inlact  amidit  contagion,  and  so 
joung,  that  even  principlei  miftht  be 
formed  within  her.  Hatets  might  jet 
be  acquired  bo  a*  to  become  nature, 
and  oBtionalitj  be  attained  in  an  adopt- 
ed countrj.  He  saw  this  mixed  with 
ardent  and  guilelea*  affection  in  lua 

Siuthful  disciple,  and  married  her. 
e  said  that  he  had  attained  hi*  hiriieet 
happiness — he  bad  not  a  Bjllable,  a 
breath  ofcomplaiot  against  her,  shewas 
almost  more  perfect  than  mortal  could 

at  least  not  on  account  of  anj  thing 
that  conduct  of  hen  conid  influence,  but 
^>out  the  natural  effect  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  was  going  to  do ;  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  in  the  posribilitj  of 
things,  that  what  he  had  projected 
could  turn  outlwmMl;,conndmng  the 
circumstances  of  the  partica. 

I  note  began  to  raipect — and  it  was 
the  first  time  that  a  soipicion  of  the 
bind  had  crossed  my  mind— that  be  bad 
some  tpecifie  growid  or  cause  of  dis- 
aatisfaction  wbicb  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this,  and  mjreason  was  the  rerj  pains 
be  took  to  assure  me  that  there  were 
none.  HoweTer>  I  Anew  noliuiig,  and 
it  was  not  raj  businea*  to  snppoae  what 
Goi^ecturealonecouldniggest.  Taking 
his  words,  then,  ai  thej  were  meant, 
1  replied  to  him  ai  I  beat  could,  taliiag 
care  to  drop  a  hint  that  be  most  nathw 
expect  nor  euct  too  ittnoh,  and  that 
as  she  bad  saeriflcad  her  eonntrj,  al- 
most ber  nature,  to  him,  ha  Diut  make 
everj  reasonable  idiowMM*  and  indul- 
gence, where  such  wer«  called  Ibr. 

Thus  our  oonrenatian  ended  far  the 
time  ;  but  from  that  boor,  1  saw  that 
happineu  was  not  a  oertuntj  for  Ottn, 
and  from  that  bow  did  1  repent  bm 
from  mj  soul  of  tba  mnnwuiiMi  that 
had  escaped  me ag^nit a partialpml- 
deoce.  I  walked  boMS  moodj  aad 
thoughtful.  Inmvhewtlpidadbeth 
parties;  I  knew  that  tbejIondeaA 
other  pasuonatelj,  bnt  that  verj  eoi^ 
viction  deepened  mj  Aan  Ibr  tbea  | 
for  eren  love  cannot  alwi^  niiiiwa» 
the  rooted  frtgmSctt  at  mmm  ills|iiwl 
tioDs;  and  wim.  Ilk*  ft  ntk  h  tbr 
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Tba  nr;  next  aaj,  as  1  was  sitting 
in  mj  obamber  intent  upon  m  v  studies, 
there  waa  a  knoclc  at  mj  door,  and 
HUmm  entered  the  room.  She  wu 
dreMed,  as  was  her  custom,  with 
gravsJikasimplicitj,  andworea  thick 
veil,  wUeL  effoctuailj  stToened  hir 
from  observiLtion,  as  indeed  w«s  necM- 
aarj,  her  countenoocu  bein^  so  brit. 
liantlj  btnutifiil  that  a  dunpeo  of  it 
mi^  have  exposed  her  when  alane  lo 
a  onriontj  which  would  not  probuMj 
haTa  bean  easily  satisfied.  She  drop- 
ped  on  a  .acat,  and  told  me  sho  had 
walked  aU  the  way  fi-ora  the  vonntry 
to  speak  tn  me.  1  divined  her  objvol 
at  ono^  and  fult  in  tbo  uncomfortAUtt 
position  of  a  person  who  has  wUboyt  i 
Ua  own  oiincurrenL-e  been  chosen  if  J 
bodi  parties  as  umpire  in  a  ^iHvtiaa  I 
rhich  nercr  yet  has  boon  eeltleil  I7  | 


try,  hot   wi-okvuml  liy  brcaUiv 

istthe  didirultii^ofanimpcrftct^ 
■jwi  m  lah^imgr,  she  poured  0111  Um 
■torjrofherlifi'STidherpasslon.  TImm 
waa  afarruiir  in  lii'r  idtuui  and  ft  pecteT 
in  r  wcT'li)  tluit  tmrtuuk  of  the  anb. 
liiw,  and  in  xpcaking  uf  her  hosbanA 
her  eje  UiMM  with  cnthnsiaaiii.  SIm 
tb  relati'il  his  itchtiiif  s  fur  tbe  fntnrik 
r  deli^,  Hiul  her  t-flbrts  to  flirtfaor 
I  m.  I  lijui  lievn  learning,  she  snl^ 
Vi  I  was  ii)  du,  mid  how  I  waa  lo 
li*4  and  my  only  tuirthly  forward  *ie«s 
were  in  tlic  pursuiingti  li'tuse.  I  wu 
obliged  to  iuinxiiii.-  it,  fur  I  had  Dever 
aaen  one,  but  thai  wait  caiuly  done,  Aor 
iti  jwbsrc  Ar  B^stolivc;  allthareM 
of  •  picture  I  tillt-d  v^^^rlj  up,  OMf 
tabk  mth  any  haek  ^^ued  wbiah 
wooM  throw   him  forward.     1  ihisl^ 

1  wa*  iitii<c«ediii(;  -    for  indeed  I 

N      kltoliarTi,  nn.URhimi>elf*add   I 

1       Mtalow,     He  told  mu  we  sboiild 

BMnj  nocr  ruuml  «» ;  I  r^jr^oed 

asidi»fcr  ibrponr  arnthpiinmc  lelho 

h   fat  VYiTy  country  ;    cliaritj   and 

taidt  art' citlxoni  of  all  lands;  ami 
s  «  nU  nndrrilanil  the  langnagv  of 

rj  Avin  any  mouth.     1  was  g\»i 

HI      Mr  of  the  poor— mv  own  rank  I 

■tand,  but  fAff 
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upon  me,  for  hn  is  mv  companion,  and 
no  one  need  have,  nor  indeed  can  enjoy, 
more  than  one.  Well,  sir,  vou  have 
heard  him  sometimes,  per  hap.**,  Hnd 
fault  with  me,  and  ex(KK:t  his  Helena  to 
he  more  Kngli.th  than  hhe  i^,  and  I 
s<»metimes  thouj^ht  I  oug'ht  to  be  Rati- 
fied when  he  did  .ho,  for  it  showed  that 
he  conceived  uie  capable  (if  all  the 
loHy  virtues  and  feelings  he  describes 
in  his  countrywoman  ;  at  lea^st,  never 
will  1  complain  of  his  disappointment 
»t  my  not  being  perfection.  I  am 
proud  of  liis  setting  the  stamUnl  so 
nigh,  and  yet  choosing  me.  I  hoped 
that  time  and  mv  constant  efforts  would 
proiluce  the  desired  effect  at  last,  and 
that  by  the  time  we  moved  to  the  peace- 
ful village  destine<l  for  us,  I  should  be 
t(»lerably  competent  to  do  my  duty  in 
the  station  my  husband  and  my  God 
liad  allotted  me.  Judge  then,  sir,  of 
my  consternation,  when  on  his  return 
to  the  country  yesterday  evening,  he 
entere<l  the  room  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  and  told  me  that  at  last  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  and  meant  to 
discontinue  iiis  divinity  studies  alto- 
gether I  Here  the  unfortunate  Helena 
burst  into  an  agtmy  of  tears,  and  I  felt 
that  quivering  at  the  heart  which  is 
the  result  of  a  combined  blow  up<m  tlie 
feelings  and  the  mTvcs,  alarm  and  sor- 
row at  once.  I  had  not  a  word  to 
hay.  She  imph»re<i  me  to  expostulate^ 
to  act  as  mediator — to  interfere  in 
8<»me  way,  with  a  view  to  at  lea»t  un- 
derstantUng  his  grievances  and  his  ulti- 
mate intentions ;  for  he  luid  kept  both 
of  them  from  her,  having  remaine<l  in  a 
state  of  silent  agitation  all  that  evening, 
nor  had  he  once  close<l  his  eyes  during 
the  night.  What  could  f  do  ?  It 
was  as  hopeless  a  case  as  ever  was  dealt 
with,  for  there  iras  nothing  tangible 
on  either  side.  He  had  made  no  com- 
plaint, nor  had  she  anv  grievance ;  and 
yet  they  were  on  tKe  liigh  road  to 
misery.  Hit  determined  yet  consci- 
entious mode  of  acting  it  would  be 
impossible  to  persuade  him  was  the 
result  of  prejudice  ;  he  had  all  the 
facts  he  relied  on  to  bring  forwju*d, 
whereat  an  opponent  could  only  have 
recourse  to  general  principles,  which 
he  would  be  sure  to  quarrel  with. 

I  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
miserable  period ;  a  conversation  I  had 
with  him  toon  tSiet  this  visit,  (for  by 
her  reaaett  he  was  not  informed  that 
•be  luMi  coDsulted  me,)  was  productive 
Vol-  XIX.— No.  110. 


of  tome  good,  certainly^  for  he  return* 
ed  hit  studies,  and  eventually  com- 
pleted them  ; — meantime  I  wat  called 
away  to  the  metropolis,  and  in  the 
multitude  of  avocationt  anddittractiont 
which  absorb  the  mind  and  occupy  the 
time  of  a  young  man  ttruggling  for- 
ward in  a  profession,  I  again  lott 
tight  of  my  friend  for  some  time. 

The  occurrence,  howevery  which 
eventually  connected  me  with  the 
family  and  its  fortunes  for  life  wat 
my  being  appointed  to  thit  infirmary^ 
situated  in  the  very  parish  which  be 
had  originally  expected,  and  which 
had  in  the  meantime  fallen  to  him 
by  the  death  of  the  incumbent.  I 
came  down  from  my  confined  and 
tmoky  apartment  in  the  metropolity 
with  a  heart  that  expanded  every 
league  that  advanced  me  farther  into 
the  country.  By  the  time  I  arrived 
here  it  was  quite  fulU  and  I  lost  not 
a  moment  in  seeking  oat  my  old 
acquaintance  and  clatt-fellow  the  rec- 
tor— feeling  that  with  him,  at  with 
a  youthful  friend,  I  could  ditburthen 
it  of  the  load  of  happinett.  At  I  ap- 
proached the  door  my  career  wat 
checked  by  certain  mitgivingt  which 
had  not  started  up  till  then  ;  the 
strange  scenes  I  had  witnessed  between 
them  now  rose  to  my  mind,  and  it  wat 
with  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  that 
I  asked  the  serrant  for  his  matter  and 
mbtrett.  It  seemed  at  if  the  domes- 
tic partook  of  my  embarrassment.  He 
said  his  master  was  from  home,  and 
his  mistress  was — wat — not  in  the 
way. 

"  But,  perhapt,  to  Dr ?" 

''  I  am  afraidy  tir.  Perhaps  you 
could  call  when  my  matter  wat  at 
home  ?** 

**  Oh,  certainly  I"  I  exclaimed,  and 
wat  about  to  leave  my  name,  when  a 
door — tkii  door — opened,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Helena  ran  out— 

**  My  dear  Dr.  ,  it   thit  you 

again  ?  How  are  you  ?  Have  von  been 
well  ?  Oh  1  Ae  wiU  be  to  delighted  to 
sec  you  I'* 

She  led  me  into  thit  room,  while 
the  servant  moodily  shut  the  door, 
and  asked  in  the  most  animated  way 
aAer  my  welfare,  about  my  plant, 
protpectt,  and  hopes,  and  teemed 
overjoyed  to  hear  tnat  I  wat  to  be 
their  neigliboiir  once  more. 

**  1  hare  sofKiredt  doctor — and  mr 
poor  child,  Enrico^Kvl  jo«  know  mil 
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that — no  matter — you  will  be  in  time 
t<»  cure  mc,  ]»erhaps ;  but  I  think  not." 
So  saving,  she  raised  on  me  her  largo 
dark  inciuiring  eye,  and  then  I  saw, 
lor  tlie  first  time,  that  she  was  ill, 

"  Good  Ood  !  madam,  vou  must 
liave  been  suffering  much,  lias — has 
—  ?"  The  question  died  upon  my 
Jips,  for  I  saw  that  she  looked  as  if  she 
■would  not  hear  or  say  anything  now. 
1  therefore  merely  said,  how  delighted 
I  was  that  I  had  come  to  lier  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  1  hoped  she  would 
attend  to  herself,  and  follow  the  advice 
of  one  who  would  do  his  best  to  rein- 
htate  her  in  health.  The  change  had, 
in  eftect,  startled  me  into  volunteering 
aid  before  it  was  sou;rht  for.  Alas, 
hhe  was  altered !  her  beauty  was  now 
removt'd  tr>  the  detached  fraturus,  be- 
twern  wliich  disciu^c  had  seojiped  out 
the  hollows  of  premature  age  ;  the 
glowing  tints  (»f  tbe  sunny  south  were 
rxebanged  for  the  (birh  paleness  of 
fort^iyrn  delicacy,  and  the  vivacity  of 
lier  first  years  seemed  confined  to  the 
still  lustrous  eye,  without  engaging 
the  whole  of  a  once  elastic  frame  in 
joyous  sympathy.  My  heart,  already 
«'X(;ited  with  old  feelings  and  reminis- 
cences, now  well  nigh  burst  within  me, 
and  I  tjcircely  knew  how  to  keep  up 
an  appearance  before  lier.  She  talked 
of  her  narish,  her  j)«>or,  her  house- 
hold, all  in  a  ha^ty  and  nervous  strain, 
with  florid  and  fcjverish  earnestness  ; 
arnl  she  seiMued,  with  studiousness,  to 
av«iid  any  allusion  to  former  scenes, 
and  abovt»  all  to  former  conversations 
and  ti»pie.s.  All  was  the  present  or  fu- 
ture to  her.  She  spoke  of  sehenies, 
and  systems,  and  pnijects,  with  volu- 
>»ility,  ^'oing  from  one  thing  to  another, 
asking;  tpiestion  after  (piestioUt  and 
jrcareely  waiting  for  an  answer,  \\hieh 
hlie  eertairdv  did  not  attend  t<i  or  re- 
tain,  before  Aw  ]uit  another.  In  short, 
I  t'elt  sorry  that  I  had  gone  in,  and 
.'inxiuus  for  a  deeent  opportiniity  of 
faking  my  departure. 

In  till-  nii«lst  fif  thi.«,  the  rector 
irnn«4'll' arrived,  lie  eame  up  tome 
Mith  "•mu'  of  the  eordiality  of  earlier 
time",  and  wrIcome<l  m<*  to  hi.'*  pari>h. 
He  tn. I,  wn^  much  attend,  eare-worn 
and  haL-VMrd  ;  his  fiiriire  .'uiil  laee  hail 
bnth  -liiMmk  to  half  tl:«ir  former  di- 
iiit  ii-i«iii.,  whil-,'  tin*  latter  liaij  aN- 
sunitd  an  air  ••frigid  imiieriouMiis*', 
n«it  i|ni»i  f'irei^?n  to  itn  original  eh.ir- 
acttT,  but  strengthened  and  cxa^u'e- 


rated.  Its  gravity  was  remarkable^ 
no  circumstance,  not  the  first  sigbt  of 
a  long  absent  friend,  could  raise  the 
faintest  twilight  of  a  amile  upon  it ; 
the  expression  was  as  if  life  was  too 
serious  a  concern  to  allow  of  its  unbend- 
ing for  on  instant.  He  had  taken  my 
hand  with  emotion^  and  welcomed  me 
with  much  feeling;  but  it  was  the 
feeling  which  said,  here  jou  have  come 
to  see  what  wretched  creatures  we  sre 
— not  a  glimpse  of  the  sunshine  of  by- 
gone days  crossed  that  overshadowed 
countenance :  he  seemed  to  have  cot 
within  the  cloud  of  some  overmheun- 
ing  thoughts. 

I  observed  this  with  an  anxictr 
which  acted  upon  me,  howc^-er,  dif- 
ferently from  what  the  same  feeling 
had  done  before.  1  had  studied  and 
I  had  observed  much  since  I  had  seen 
them  last,  and  what  was  morej  I  had 
practised  much ;  and  a  determination 
and  decision  and  promptitude  of  action 
I  possessed  now  at  once  suggested  the 
necessity  of  active  measures. 

''  Did  you  find  mv  wife  alone,  sir?** 
abruptly  exclaimed  the  clergyman, 
after  his  first  greetings  were  over, 
and  he  had  darted  a  hasty  glance  of 
incpiiry  at  her,  met  by  a  deprecating 
look. 

"Ahme,  sir,-  said  I.     «  Why?" 

**  Oh,  yes,"  interrupted  Helena; 
"  that  is — he  was  not  coming  in,  but  I 
lieard  his  voice,  and  I  recognized  it, 
and  I  knew  you  would  have  been  sorry 
liad  he  not  seen  either  of  us.'* 

"  Yep,  yes,  trertainly,"  exclaimed  hci 
"you  di«l  quite  right  there.  Sorry, 
indeed,  I  should  have  been  if  my  old 
friend  had  been  turned  from  my  door. 
You,  1  supi)ose,  have  been  gay  and 
happy  in  the  nndst  of  the  world. 
We,  you  know,  have  retired,  as  was 
our  dntv,  and  led  what  to  one  of  my 
dispo.sition  is  the  happiest  life  of  any, 
the  Knglisb  eountry  life.  Usefulness 
anil  obscurity  are  the  true  secrets. 
You  v>\\\  now  have  to  embrace  the 
latter,  and  to  put  up  with  her  unin- 
\iting  aspect,  at  the  same  time  that 
you  must  court  tlic  former.  To  jfoa  it 
will  be  a  fifiscrnf,  and,  therefore,  a 
trial— to  me,  to  ifs  I  mean,  it  was 
but  an  exehangu." 

I  did  ni.t  remain  hmg  with  them  ; 
and  whvu  I  luul  retired  1  went  directly 
til  the  parish  ehrk,  tlie  old  man  out- 
ride, **"r  i"'"' "t'lation  reniiccting  the 
f.iitiii'      II       .—    <-'  ^ni\     knf  had  han- 
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pened  since  thcT  came  there.  I  heard 
all  in  a  few  word»— unhapptne?s  and 
gloom  had  settled  over  them  ;  she, 
with  all  her  efT.irtii,  was  not  bv  nature 
shaped  for  the  routine  uf  duty  he  had 
proposed  for  her,  and  he  exacted  more 
m  proportion  as  she  i>erformed  less  ; 
the  conse<|uence  of  which  ^  ns,  in  her, 
(though  her  olwdience  remained  un- 
altered) a  system  of  concealment  or 
dissimulation,  and  an  attempt,  at  last, 
to  throw  herself  upon  the  friendship 
and  sympathy  of  others,  some  of  the 
foreigners  of  her  own  family.  A 
year  hefore,  her  father  had  come  oyer 
from  Italy  and  remained  the  winter 
months  with  them  :  it  was  supposes! 
things  had  not  gone  on  well,  tor  his 
departure  had  been  very  sudden,  and 
they  had  not  since  spoken  of  him  to 
any  one.  Since  then  they  had  lost  their 
only  child,  and  it  were  hard  to  say 
which  had  suffere<i  most  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  but  the  constitution  of  the 
wife  hofl  proveil  the  weaker,  and  she 
was  now  supposed  to  be  almost  past 
cure. 

**  Go<l  bless  his  reverence,"  said 
this  man,  *'  his  heart  is  with  his  wife ; 
hut  he  will  not  let  her  be,  but  must 
be  always  either  commanding  or  re- 
proving her,  so  that,  poor  heart,  she 
IS  anxious  about  every  footstep  she 
takes  and  every  word  she  utters,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  to  nature.  A 
man  mav  school  his  wife  too  much, 
though  she  be  stranger-like — not  but 
that  he  would  go  the  world's  length 
for  her,  that  I  know^  but  that  is  not 
it ;  it  would  l»e  better,  perhaps,  if  he 
didn't  go  the  garden's  length  after  her 
everv  minute,  but  leave  her  to  her 
own  outlandish,  kind,  goodnatured  way 
sometimes." 

Mv  mind  was  made  up — I  was  de- 
termined to  use  the  double  privilege 
of  my  profession  and  my  acquaintance, 
and  hpeak  to  him  boldly.  It  was 
cruelty,  it  was  madness,  his  conduct. 
Let  his  mind  be  as  prejudiced  as  it 
could  lie,  still  a  rational  roan  might 
fee  the  truth  when  put  home  to  him, 
if  (and  I  lielieved  it  was  so)  affection 
and  gomi  intention  were  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  I  ctm^idered  it  a  tliseasc-. 
How  to  bring  about  a  conversation, 
however,  wa>  not  so  easy  to  devise. 
I  knew  my  friend's  dispo»ition,  and 
dreaded  the  effect  a  formal  interview 
might  produce;  he  might  suspect  a 
boiHaod  things^  even  the  coUttsion  of 


his  wife,  and  be  only  the  more  exas- 
perated by  expostulation. 

You  know  Abbot's  Grange — yoa 
remember  how,  though  now  a  farm- 
stead, it  retains  something  of  the  air 
and  architecture  of  its  former  state ;  the 
mutilations  which  have  cut  it  down  to 
its  present  use,  being  concealed  bv 
massive  overshadow ings  of  ivy.  ft 
stamls  near  the  high  road ;  and  often, 
on  retiring  from  visiting  my  patienta 
in  that  direction  after  nightfall,  had 
I  observed  a  large  white  owl  flit  out 
from  the  shade  of  the  ivy  and  skim 
silently  round  the  ruin. 

One  night,  when  the  moon  was 
shining  brightly  on  the  hard  road,  I  was, 
as  usual,  returning  on  foot  towards 
the  village,  and  on  approaching  the 
grange,  looked  about  for  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, the  owl.  He  was  not  there 
however,  but  the  next  moment  I  saw 
him  at  some  distance  off  at  the  other 
side  of  the  roid  against  some  trees. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  remarked 
him  so  far  from  the  ruin,  and  I  had 
paused  as  1  came  up  to  it  to  survey 
the  place  more  attentively,  when  I 
heard  a  step,  crackling  among  the  dry 
thistles  and  weeds  under  the  wall. 
Placing  myself  in  the  shadow  of  a 
tree  that  hung  over  the  road,  I  could 
observe  without  being  observed,  and 
after  waiting  a  moment,  the  person 
appeared  in  the  full  moonlight  out 
from  the  angle  of  the  building.  Judge, 
sir,  of  my  surprise  when  1  perceived  it 
was  the  rector !  He  was  advancing 
with  his  hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes 
turned  to  heaven  as  if  in  prayer,  while 
the  intense  agony  of  his  brow  showed 
that  if  prayer  it  was,  it  was  like  the 
prayer  of  "  such  as  be  sorrowful." 
He  proceeded  forward  towards  the 
road,  and  emerging  upon  it  at  a  small 
gate,  he  took  the  way  to  the  village  at 
a  slow  and  languid  pace.  Providence 
seemed  to  have  presented  to  me  the 
season  for  doing  what  was  in  my  heart. 
I  frillowed,  not  precipitately,  but  as  if 
I  had  not  observed  that  there  was  a 
traveller  before  me.  As  soon  as  ho 
heard  the  step,  he  looked  round  for  an 
instant,  and  drew  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  allow- 
ing the  |>erson  who  followed  him,  who- 
ever it  might  l>e,  to  pass  without  re- 
cognising him.  As  1  came  up  with 
him,  I  looked  aside,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Good  God,  my  friend,  jfoif  out  at  this 
time  of  night  i"    H«  •tartedi  but  the 
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next  moment  put  his  arm  in  mine,  and 
we  walked  on  together. 

Karne.st  at  first,  veliement  after- 
wards was  om*  converse: — I  spoke 
witli  o])enness  and  decision.  I  did  not 
palliate  matters, — I  knew  lie  needed 
to  have  his  eyes  opened.  I  spoke  to 
him  as  no  one  but  a  man  exaetiv  in  mv 
situation  could  have  done — an  old 
friend — a  friend  long  unconnected 
with  the  parties,  and  therefore  unpre- 
judiced, a  professi(»nal  man,  a  former 
confidant.  As  we  proceeded,  the  moon 
had  beconu?  obscured,  we  had  struck 
otT  the  roa<h  and  hv  the  time  we  had 
arrived  at  the  enclosed  part  of  the 
path  between  the  palings,  the  dark- 
ness was  such  that  we  could 
scarcely  have  proceeded  without  the 
guidance  of  the  enclosure  at  either 
side  to  dircM't  us.*' 

Kcafler  !  it  was  between  thfse  pn^ 
iiiif^s  I  had  watched  the  birds  and  the 
bultrrtlios  an  hour  ago  I 

"  Our  road  was  too  short  for  our 
words. —  we  went  back  ;  and  made 
st'vcral  turns  of  this  enclosed  path.  It 
wa-^,  I  rru'-^ndjcr,  in  the  darkest  part 
of  that  enclosure  that  he  mentioned 
the  W(.»rd  *  JK.vr.orsv.*  I  frit  him 
trcmbli'  all  over.  *  The  ptctttrc, 
Doctor  I'  he  whi>p:Ted — *  Do  you  rc- 
meuicndx'r  the  pirlarc f — I — cannot 
iiM)  IT  !'  He  drew  up  a  h»ng  breath 
between  his  teeth  as  he  uttered  these 
Words,  as  if  he  was  afraid  lest  any 
thing  in  earth  or  heaven  should  hear 
the  words  besides  the  ear  thcv  were 
a«l<lrc'sscd  to.  '  SIh'  savs  she  knows 
nothing  of  it.  Do  ijou  bclievt?  her  ? — I 
have  ih'tcclcd  h»»r  in  little  concealments. 
Y«'>,  yes.  I  heard  afterwards,  I  will 
not  say  ln»w,  of  ber  having  gone  to 
ijnu  at  e(»llet:«',  «lo  you  remember  ?  She 
batl  friends — admirers,  in  Italv,  vim 
kuitw.  I^'auty,  Doctor,  vUl  be  ad- 
mireil.  I  misseil  it  a  short  timi*  lieiore 
her  f.itln'r  went  back  to  TloreiK-e. 
Not  tli.it  If  would  connive — but  tbo>e 
Italian^  —  v«iu  know  what  thev  are, 
Dnctur  -  V  hat  ihev  are  taught  to  bt> 
• — \\\\.\\  thi'ir  religion  makes  them. 
N//' ,  it  i^  true,  enibraeeil  mine — but 
<liiIdhiH».l,  the  tie-  nf  eibicatiou — that 
i-  tli»-  "la-nii  ill  Mhieh  prineiph'H  an» 
iiiiMlM  d  ami  tin-  eiiaraetiT  torn:ed. 
'I'lii  \  t  aiiimt  blip  it.  Hut  it  i^  hanl 
iipcii  u^.  It  ^^ao  m\  lining,  nn  doubt ; 
but  tlnii  I  IiM  ked  t«»  wi»rkinga  cliange, 
and  I  l«>\i'd — I  ivi  l(»\e,'  Hi-*  \iiirf 
bc'-ameh'iarse  with  emotion.  •  WoulJ 


I  have  worn  prematurely  to  decay — 
would  silence  have  fallen  upon  mj 
house  ;  would  I  have  been  scram- 
bling among  ruins  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  if  I  did  not  love?  Oh, 
God !  what  I  would  go  throagh  at 
this  instant — what  long-drawn  and  in- 
tense torture  would  I  endure  with  a 
smile,  were  I  but  to  know  her  my  okh, 
my  own  in  feeling  and  principle^  in 
head  and  in  heart  f  But  the  picture, 
again !  Do  you  remember  it  ?  yon 
saw  it  once.  It  was  very  beautiful, 
was  it  not  ?  I  liad  not  looked  at  it  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  had  it  safe  somewhere. 
I  bethought  me  of  it  one  day,  and— it 
was  gone !  I  rushed  to  heri  and  taxed 
her  with  it.  She  denied  it,  but  she 
could  not  look  me  in  the  face.  Why 
was  this  ?  She  denies  it  still — ^but^ 
but  then — //  is  goiief*  The  last  words 
he  uttered  with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  as  if 
that  fact  were  the  proof  of  what  he 
suspected. 

I  did  not  sav  a  word  till  he  had 
finished  all  he  had  to  sav. 

*'  .Shame,  shame  !'*  1  then  exclaimed. 
"  Shame  on  the  Knglishman — the  cler- 
gyman— the  man  !  Does  not  the  creed 
you  teach  instruct  you  that  we  are 
erring,  imperfect,  miserable  creatures? 
l)(»es  it  not  enjoin,  as  its  chicfest  mo- 
ral dutv,  forbearance?  and  call  love 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law  ? — not  love 
for  the  perfections  of  others,  but  lore 
for  what  is,  with  all  its  mixture  of 
perfections  and  imperfections.  What 
are  j/tm,  rvrvrend  sir  ?  A  gloomy^ 
morose,  jealous  tyrant  at  home ; — 
a  useless  visionary  in  your  calling 
abruad.  Look  at  your  wife  —  your 
wri>tc>bed  Helena  —  removed  at  first 
from  every  earthly  scene  and  per- 
son that  wa.s  dear  to  her ;  deprived 
since  of  the  sole  pledge  of  a  Uiaaful 

iieriodthat  i^gone;  now  ground  down 
ly  hiin  who  might  have  and  ought  to 
have  supported  her  through  those 
sharp  human  trials ;  and  reduced  by 
the  accumulate  I  weight  uf  calamities 
to  the  certainty  of  an  early  grave : 
while  you,  professing — .ly,  sir, /in>/i*M- 
inff  tt>  love  her,  watch  over  her  pre- 
mature decline  from  dav  tndaVf  with- 
out  n  word  of  comfort — an  eflTort  at 
relief.  Why  shoubl  .«ihe  not  throw 
herself  Itack  into  the  arms  of  her 
family?  She  thought  she  had  ex- 
changed them  for  yuurs  fur  ever  ;  but 
when  voii  liavo  f«il«"l  her,  dii  you  dare 
|y    •Mf.iM     V-       ,i.     .  ."*rn>^l  support  ? 
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Hold,  wretched  man,  ere  it  be  as  lale 
fur   repentance    as  it  is  now  for  re- 
ukmIv.     Da«h    Yourself  to   tlie  earth 
r»i'fore  her,  and  implore  her  forgive- 
nesH,  ere  vou  dare  to  kneel  to  pi>rform 
for  othiTj*  or  vourself  the  commonest 
rites  of  the  religion  of  Christ.     I  know 
your  thoughts.     I  spi*ak  to  the  man 
I  have    regarded  ;    but    I   speak  tlie 
wordn   of    reproaidi    with   a   fearless 
heart ;  and  now,  in  the  coming  change 
of  heaven,  I  prophesy   that  a  night  of 
gloom  will  rise  over  y(m,  after  which 
the  rolling  round  t>f  a  world  will  never 
bring  another  dawn.    Home!  sir,  home 
to  the  wretched  vietim  of  your  blind 
and  narrow  prejmlices,  and  pray  there 
at  her  btHUide  for  forgiveness  for  your- 
self, instead  of  venting  the  spleen  of 
dis.ippointed  obstinacy,  a  truant  from 
vour  duties  to  (lod  and  toman,  amidst 
wi'Ctls  and  ruins.     She  lovtnl  von,  she 
adored  vou.      You   say  vou  lieard  of 
her  vi»it  to  me.     It  wa^  (»n  yvur  ac- 
count  she  cumc  ;  it   was  on  your  ac- 
count   she  was   suffering :  a  thought 
of  hertelf  never  rose  in   her  mind  ;  a 
word  of  her.-«elf  never  fell  from  her 
tongue,  except  as  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned.    You  were  blessed  with  too 
heavenly  a  partner,  and  you  are  prov- 
ing how   wtll   y<iu    deserved   her   by 
MriiDiiuiNo  her!" 

1  s{>oke  with  a  vehemence  and  force 
almost  su)HThuman,  wound  up  as  I 
was  to  desperation  by  the  effort  I  was 
making.  The  night  had  l>cen  gradu- 
ally changing,  and  already  the  wind 
viiks  uji,  and  howled  among  the  hi^h 
tr^'t'S  Whind  the  shrubln'ry.  My  un- 
fortunate frieml  had  he.ird  me  for 
s<inie  time  with  calmne><,  but,  as  I 
proceetbd,  ho  became  grailually  over- 
^  helme<l,  and  I  heard  the  lialf-stiHed 
sobs  rising  to  his  lips.  When  I  told 
him  he  was  loved,  he  tottered  and  stag- 
gered along  as  if  half  stunned,  so  that 
when  the  la-nt  word  I  uttered  cast  him 
to  the  earth,  it  was  but  the  finishing 
struggle  of  a  paroxysm  tliat  had  al- 
ready all  but  overcome  the  |>owers 
of  life. 

So  violent  was  my  in<1ignant  excite- 
ment, that  u  hen  I  felt  him  fail,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  suppp<irt  him  as 
he  leaneil  on  me,  1  >hook  him  roughly 
from  me,  and  he  dropped  on  his  knees 
in  a  little  tuft  of  wecfl*  at  the  side  of  the 
pathway  so  helplessly  that  he  had  to 
put  one  liand  beforcliim  to  the  ground 
to  prevent  hb  falling  at  full  length. 


I  stood  over  him  for  one  moment — it 
was  the  climax  of  the  effort.  I  had 
personified  justice  in  its  sternest  shape 
— there -lay  contrition  at  my  feet — but 
1  mys4*If  also  was  a  man:  the  next,  I 
knelt  beside  him.** 

Here  tlie  old  man  was  for    some 
moments  unable  to  speak.     When  he 
had  somewhat  recovered  he  proceeded. 
•'  I  need  not  detain  you,  sir,  ranch 
longer.     Trom   that  hour  my  friend 
was  an  altered  man.     And  had  God 
willed  it    so    that  the   flame   of  life 
might  have  been  rekindled  in  the  breast 
of  Helena,  i>eace  and  happiness  might 
to  this  hour  have  rested  in  this  house. 
But  no,  sir,  it  was  too  late.     There 
was  nothing  leflt  for  him  to  do  but  to 
make  her  death-lwd  a  happy  one.     I 
had  had  a  previously-formed  opinion 
of   the    inveteracy    of    constitutional 
character,  strengtiiened  by  my  friend's 
history  up  to  that  time— it  was  much 
shaken   by   the  sequel.     Every   sem- 
blance  of   suspicion,    of   bigotry,   of 
pride  and  prejudice  seemed  to  be  blot- 
ted out  of  his  character  :  they  ceased 
to  exist — they  never  returned.     And 
she,  if  she  had  been  force*!  by  a  crav- 
ing for  sympathy  for  a  time  to  seek  for 
other  confidants,  richly  returned  his 
re{>entant  caresses.     She  clung  to  him 
indeed  with  a  fervour  of  affection  want- 
ing even  to  their  earlier  intercourse. 
The  only  thing  that  damped  her  happi- 
ness was  the  thought  that  they  should  bo 
a  while  apart.   *  Could  earth  spare  you, 
I  would  say,  dout  he  U>ng,*    And  in  his 
returninjr,  like  the  possesst»<l  of  old,  to  a 
'right  mind,'  the  true  spirit  and  power 
of  religion  sprang  up,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously  in  the  house.     It  \iias  felt 
throughout  the  parish.     As  liis  heart 
became  right  at  home,  it  appeared  as 
if  he  found  new  energy  for  his  duties 
abroad.     From  that  time  the  blessing 
of  Go<l  secmcil  to  Iks  on  his  efforts. 
Many  neighbours  sought  his  presence 
who  till  then  had  stood  aloof  from  pride, 
uulifferencc,     or    di«>approval.       But 
though  ho  was  ever  reaily  to  receive 
them  profesbionallyi  and  with  a  view 
to  their   best   interests,   yet   he  held 
back  from  their  overtures  of  acquain- 
t.anee  and  worldly  intercourse  ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  character  bt^an  in  him  which 
has  lasted  out  his  life.      He  knttr  that 
he  had  destroyed  his  wife's  happiness, 
he  needed  not  now  to  be  reminded  of 
it ;  and  no  earthly  enjoyment  did  he 
ever  partake  of  more. 
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But  why  need  I  dwell  longer  over 
this  sad  story?  She  died — she  died 
in  his  arms.  He  shed  no  tear.  The 
next  Sunday  he  was  in  his  pulpit  as 
usual.  That  was  forty  years  ago. 
This  j)ortrait,  sir,  was  the  one  he  lost 
— ho  fuund  it  this  morning.  He  had 
survived  her  death  so  long — this~~ 
this " 

Here  the  old  man's  utterance  was 
completely  choked  with  sobs,  and  his 
emotion  was  so  great  that  I  besought 
him  to  desist.  I  had  heard  enough, 
and  could  easily  understand  the  rush 
of  recollections  and  sclf-convicti(ms 
being  too  much  for  a  remorse,  which 
liad  been  only  kept  under  by  the  con- 
tinued flVort  of  years. 


"  Come,"  said  the  old  many  vhen 
he  had  a  little  recovered^ ''  let  ub  per- 
form the  last  sad  office  of  firiendsnip* 
We  will  seal  up  his  papers,  and  then 
carry  him  between  us  and  lay  him 
upon  his  bed." 

<<  Let  me  then  call  the  clerk  and 
Rachel,"  said  I;  '<it  will  be  too 
much  for  you,  and  they  are  only  wait* 
ing  outside  to  be  summoned." 

<'  No,  sir,  we  will  do  it  ourselves.** 

We  did  so  accordingly,  with  many 
tears ;  and  having  left  matters  for  the 
present  in  the  charge  of  the  aged 
clerk  and  the  faithful  domestic^  walked 
from  the  door  of  the  house  arm  in 
arm,  without  saying  a  word. 


ODE   ON    THE    BIRTH   OF   THE    PRINCE   OF    WALE9. 

"  StTus  in  co'lum  redeas :  diuquu 
Lil^tus  intorsis  populo  Quirini : 
Nvve  te,  nostris  vitiis  iniquum, 

Ooior  aura 
TuUat." — llor.  ad  Any. 

The  Cambrian  hills  in  steepy  pride 
To  heaven  still  lift  their  summits  hoar ; 

And  Ctniway  dark,  and  Severn  wide. 
Still  wakeu  echo  with  their  roar  ; 

Hut  ah!  no  more  on  Cambrian  S(k1 
Is  heard,  as  erst,  the  tuneful  train  ; 

No  more  at  feast,  or  Eisleildfod,' 
They  pour  the  high  heroic  strain  ; 

An<l  must  thi?  lay,  which  might  inspire 
Ani'urin's*'  harp,  C-adwallo'.s*'  tongue, 

Dtvohe  upon  degen'rate  lyre. 
And  by  a  stranger  Bnnl  be  sung ! 

Yet  will  I  warm  me  with  the  theme, 
And  try  to  catch  the  spirit  boM, 

That  flaNhed  along  the  earlv  dream 
Of  Merlin  and  Taliessin"''  old. 

rill  hijfh  with  meail  the  Ilir-las  ILirn!* 
Till*  (inrturr  still  of  war  or  ji)y 

And  plcdtTf  <»n  this  ausjiicinu!"  niorii, 
A  wileome  Ut  the  l*f»val  Ihiv. 

Si.iilf,  lie.iven,  benignant  i>n  thi?«  hour! 

Ami  ebcri.'^b  tbuu  oiir  heedling  gem, 
Until  be  bloom  a  fairer  fl<iw'r, 

Than  ever  sprang  fro"'    '•»•'••'• 
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Fill  high  with  mead  the  Hir-las  Horn, 
Oh  Prince,  may'st  thou,  like  Hoel*  good. 

Meek  mercy  love,  injustice  scorn, 
Exttit  the  virtuous,  check  the  proud ; 

And  like  to  hiu),'  who,  on  the  plain 

Of  Oessy,  plumed  his  youthful  Urows 
With  crest  of  bold  Bohemian  tlain« 

Be  dreaded  only  by  thy  foes. 

Fill  hiffh  with  mead  the  Hir-las  Horn! 

On  Gwyneth's'  hilU  and  Arvon*s^  shore. 
Of  Celtic  stock  a  race  is  born. 

As  brave  and  faithful  as  of  yore. 

Of  hand  as  strong,  of  heart  as  true 
And  prompt,  O  Prince,  their  blood  to  shed 

For  thee,  as  their  fbrefathers,  who 
On  Agincourt  with  Monmouth  bled. 

Fill  high  with  mead  the  Hir-las  Horn ! 

Oh !  make  thy  people's  breasts  alone 
Of  all  their  liberties  unshorn. 

The  bulwark  of  thy  future  throne : 

If  it  on  such  foundation  rest. 

And  in  free  hearts  thoult  reign  endeared. 

On  Snowdon's  *  peak  the  eagle's  nest 
On  basis  more  infirm  is  reared. 

Fill  high  with  mead  the  Hir-las  Horn  I 

As  ebbs  the  liquor  from  its  brim. 
Time  fleets  and  mortals  leaves  to  mourn 

O'er  vanished  joys  that  fleet  with  him. 

Thus  will  thy  life,  thy  glories  fade, 

Thus  comes  the  hour  that  comes  to  all : 

The  King  of  Kings  be  then  thine  aid. 
And  nations  weep  above  thy  pall. 

NOTSS. 

*  A  periodical  assembly  of  the  Welsh  Bards. 

^  These  Bards  are  afl[irme«l  by  some  historians  to  have  flourished  in  the  sixth,  bjr 
others  in  the  «'lcvt>nth  century :'  the  latter  is  the  more  prevalent,  and  indeed  thie 
better  supported  opinion. 

*  The  horn  was  the  usual  drinking  cop  of  the  Danes  and  Normans ;  and  by  them 
introduciKl  into  Wales.  The  Welsh  called  their  horn  Hirlas,  or  the  **  Long  blue." 
It  was  a  section  of  the  horn  of  an  ox,  highly  mounted  and  ornamented. 

*  Roderic  Fawr,  or  •*  The  Great."     He  flourished,  a.d.  843. 

*  Hoel  Dda,  or  '*  The  Good,"  so  called  from  his  just  government  and  wisdom. 
He  flourishiHl,  a.  d.  940. 

'  The  Black  Prince,  who,  having  in  this  battle,  slain  John  of  Luxembourg,  king 
of  Bohemia,  doplunifHl  his  oasqoe  of  those  ostrich  feathers,  which,  in  memory  of  hu 
rictory,  became  his  cognisance,  with  the  motto,  ••  Ich  Dien." 

■  Gwyneth,  or  the  *•  Snowy  Hills,"  the  principality  of  North  Wales. 

*  Caernarvonjihire. 

'  8noi»don  was  the  name  given  by  the  Saxons  to  that  monntainous  region  called 
by  the  Welsh  **  CVaigian  Er>rie,"  or  the  **  Crags  of  the  Eagles."  To  this  day  the 
highest  point  of  SnoHdon  is  called  the  eagle's  nest. 
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ROBERT  JAMES  ORAVEfi,  M.D.,  M.R.LA. 

Late  Qaeen's  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  to  the  School  of  Physic  in 

Ireland. 

So  intimately  are  the  characters  and  personal  narratives  of  the  men  by  whose 
agency  and  direction  the  events  that  eive  an  interest  tu  the  times,  interwoven 
with  the  annals  of  the  epoch  in  which  they  live,  as  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
observation,  that  were  we  to  strip  history  of  its  biography  it  would  become  a 
mere  chronological  chart,  an  old  almanac. 

Whatever  objection  may  be  urged  against  this  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  po- 
litical history  of  a  country,  where  most  frequently  the  era  or  the  events  produce 
the  man,  it  possesses  more  than  the  value  usually  assigned  to  it  in  science,  lite- 
rature, or  art — when,  undoubtedly,  the  man  makes  the  era,  and  nut  only  leads 
the  spirit  but  gives  tone  and  memory  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lives. 

Thus  with  philosophv  we  associate  the  names  of  Newton,  Bacon,  or 
Leibnitz — with  poetry,  Shaksp«u*e  or  Goethe — a  Gibbon  with  history — Cuvier 
with  zoology.  Who  can  disconnect  the  name  and  progress  of  painting  from 
those  of  Raphael,  Rubens,  or  Correggio — chemistry  from  Humphrey  Davy-^ 
machinery  and  manufactures  from  James  Watt — or  British  medicine  from 
CuUen  and  John  Hunter. 

These  men  not  only  earned  for  themselves  and  their  respective  nations  fame 
and  honours  by  their  individual  labours,  but  they,  in  an  especial  manner,  claim 
our  admiration  and  demand  our  gratitude  for  the  large  and  l&sting  benefits  they 
conferred  upon  mankind,  by  the  schools  they  established  in  those  branches  of 
learning  or  art  in  which  they  excelled. 

Of  these  sdences  none  has  advanced  with  such  giant  strides,  within 
the  last  half  century^  as  medicine ;  but,  although  Ireland  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  surgery  and  anatomy,  and  possessed,  no  doubt,  some  nighly- 
giiied  individuals,  a  Cleghorn,  Plunket,  Purcell,  and  M'Bride,  and  in  later 
times  a  Harvey,  a  Percival,  and  a  Cheyne — physicians  who  practised  their 
art  with  advanti^e  to  themselves  and  the  public,  and  the  two  latter  of  whom 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  that  sprung  up  in 
Europe  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  1815 — yet,  for  the  most  part,  their  infor- 
mation died  with  them,  and  the  school  of  physic  in  Dublin  produced  few, 
perhaps  we  may  say  none,  whose  medical  education  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
that  tney  had  not  to  re-enter  upon  the  study  of  their  profession  subsequent  to 
the  acquirement  of  their  licence  to  practise. 

Some  twenty  years  affo  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  us,  a  new  epoch  took  place 
in  the  system  of  medical  education  in  this  country — and  those  advantages  were 
then  for  the  first  time  ofiered  to  the  student  that  has  gained  for  our  school  of 
medicine  the  reputation  it  now  possesses,  of  being  one  of  the  very  first  in  Great 
Britain.  This  improvement,  this  much-wanted  change,  was  brought  about 
chiefiy  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  original  of  the  portrait  on  the  opposite  page, 
the  first  great  medical  teacher  we  have  had  in  this  country. 

The  mantle  of  genius  is  rarely  hereditary  ;  but  when  it  does  become  so,  we 
have  remarked  that  it  carries  with  it  an  addition  of  gifts  that  distinguishes  the 
wearer  by  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  intellectual  endowment ;  how  apposite 
the  assertion  in  the  present  instance,  the  literary  history  of  our  country  and  our 
college  attest. 

Robert  James  Graves  is  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Graves,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Ardagh,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  university,  and  author  of  the 
celebrated  work  on  the  Pentateuch — of  whose  merits  as  a  man,  and  a  writer  on 
divinity,  we  have  spoken  at  large  in  a  former  number.*     He  was  a  descendant 


•  Vol  xvil  page  604. 
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of  Colonel  Graven,  a  dUtingruishcd  cavalry  ofAcer  in  Cromweirs  army,  who 
nettled  in  Ireland  previous  to  the  Restoration  and  became  possessed  of  large 
e.Mtates  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

.Doan  Graves  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  James  Drought,  D.D.  Professor  of 
Divinity,  T.C'.D.,  a  member  of  one  of  the  principal  families  in  the  King's 
C'ountv. 

K.  J.  (iraves  received  his  early  education  from  the  Rev.  R.  Wilde,  an  eminent 
scholar  of  the  university,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Historical  Society  in 
its  most  pahny  days,  and  subsequently  from  Dr.  Leney.  His  collegiate  career 
was  marked  by  a  splendour  such  as  few  men  attain  to,  and  rewardedby  honours 
rarely  bestowed  by  our  university  upon  the  same  individual. 

The  distiiiguishe<l  reputation  he  then  enjoyed  in  both  science  and  classics, 
still  lives  ho  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readres  that  we  forbare 
to  do  more  than  enumerate  the  many  and  nigh  honours  he  then  obtained* 
At  a  verv  lar^e  July  entrance  he  took  the  first  place,  and  the  station  in  his 
class  whiol)  he  then  attained  he  maintained  steadfastly  throughout  his  whole 
coupM* — for  with  two  exceptions  he  received  the  6rst  premium  and  certificate 
ill  science  as  well  as  classics,  at  every  examination  of  the  undergraduate 
course :  and  on  taking  his  fellow*commoner's  degree  the  gold  medal*  was  con- 
ferred u{K)n  liim  for  having  gone  in  for  every  examination  and  obtaining  a  valde 
in  omnihut.  He  entered  under  Dr.  Merydith,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Dr.  Klrington ; — among  his  class  fellows  were  the  Chief  Baron  and  Mr. 
Brewster. 

This  vigour  of  intellect,  this  untiring  industry,  which  thus  early  became  de- 
veloped in  his  college  career  gave  bright  promise  of  eminent  success  in  any  walk 
in  life  that  its  posse:^sor  might  tread  in — and  the  estimate  formed  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  lad  his  been  fully  answered  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  man. 

Having  graduated  in  arts  Air.  Graves  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  anatomy, 
medicine,  and  surgery  in  the  best  schools  of  this  city,  and  was  amongst  the  first 
of  the  Dublin  physicians  who,  following  the  path  pursued  by  the  celebrated 
Baillie,  were  distmguished  as  accurate  practical  anatomists — for,  previous  to 
that  period,  the  student  of  medicine  (we  mean  of  physic  apart  from  surgery) 
required  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  that  most  essential  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  jHfst  tuifrtetn  examinations  were  never  performed  except  by  the 
surgeon.  The  result  of  this  deficiency  in  medical  education,  and  subsequent 
neglect  in  the  practitioner,  was,  that  very  little  was  then  understood  of  that  im- 
)M»rtant  branch  of  science,  the  very  basis  of  the  healing  art — pathological 
anatomy. 

On  receiving  his  medical  degree  Dr.  Graves  proceeded  to  London  and 
stu<lii'd  there  under  Dr.  Robinson  and  Sir  William  Blizzard*  and  from  thence 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  where  he  spent  the  ensuing  three  years  (1818, 
li),  and  20)  in  visiting  the  most  distinguished  medical  schools  of  Europe,  parti- 
cularly thosi>  of  (loettingcn,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen.  Although  it  be  briefly, 
we  cannot  touch  lightly  upon  this  portion  of  our  mend's  extensive  medical  edu- 
cation, for  we  know  that  much  of  that  eminence  he  so  rapidly  attained  to  on  his 
return,  and  that  reputation  that  has  extended  so  far  and  wide  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  native  country,  was  acquired  by  the  character  he  earned  for  himself  in 
those  different  foreign  universities.  It  was,  moreover,  in  them  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  that  improved  system  of  medical  education  which  he  afterwards 
intro<luced  with  such  effect  into  this  countrv, 

(f  ermany  was  at  that  time  more  than  any  other  land  in  Europe  celebrated  for 
its  school  of  medicine,  and  had  become  particularly  attractive  for  that  most  admir- 
able mode  of  imparting  oral  practical  information,  denominated  c&'aica/tiu/raicf  ion. 
At  the  |>eriod  to  which  we  refer  the  ancient  reputation  of  Goettingen  was 
ably  sustained  by  men  so  distinguished  as  Stroroeyer  and  the  venerable 
Blumenbach,  with  whose  valuable  physiological  researches  the  world  of  science 
and  of  letters   is  well  ac«|uainted.     In  Berlin  the   clinic  of  the  patriarchal 


*  A  similar  honour  was  obtained  at  the  same  time  by  A.  Lyle,  esq.,  the  teeond 
remembrancer. 
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Ilufeland  w«^s  decidedly  the  1)est  school  of  practical  xnedidne  in  Europe,  and 
Professor  Hehrend  tau|^ht  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy  in  a  manner  and 
with  a  p«)wer  unknown  before  his  day.  Dr.  Graves  was  for  two  years  the 
\m\i\\  of  these  distinguished  teaehcrs,  and  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of 
his  talents  and  the  testimony  they  bore  to  his  diligence  and  zeal,  was  one  of  the 
mcst  powerful  reeonnncndations  that  subsequently  led  to  his  election  to  the 
first  professorship  in  the  school  of  physic  in  Ireland.  In  Copenhagen  he  studied 
under  the  well-known  Cohlston,  and  having  visited  the  schoob  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  resided  some  months  in  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  Dublin  in  1821. 

Sprung  from  a  line  already  memorable  in  the  literary  history  of  this  and  the 
sister  country — in  his  own  person  not  merely  sustaining,  but  ably  adding  to  the 
high  reputation  for  which  his  family  have  long  been  noted ;  distinguished  as  well 
for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  living  languages,  as  his  classic  and  scientiic 
attainments — with  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  rare  powers  of  critical 
researeli  and  originality  of  observation,  the  return  of  Dr.  Graves  to  his  native 
city  was  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  his  friends  and  the  profession,  and  firom 
that  period  to  the  ju'escnt  his  rise  has  been  na  steady  as  it  was  deserved. 

In  this  memoir,  we  would  consider  his  public  professional  character  in  three 
points  of  view — as  a  lecturer :  a  writer:  and,  as  much  as  is  compatible  with  the 
nature  of  our  journal,  a  practical  nhysician  ;  and  while  we  descend  not  to  the 
meanness  of  petty  criticism,  we  shall  endeavour  to  let  the  terms  of  our  eulogy  be 
expressed  by  the  labours  of  the  man  ;  and,  in  giving  a  brief  resume  of  his  works* 
and  a  fair  statement  of  his  rise  and  progress  to  his  present  exalted  position^  lead 
our  readiTs  to  form  their  own  estimate  of  his  merits  and  his  reputation. 

In  lM-21,  Dr.  Graves,  with  other  physicians  and  surgeons,  founded  the 
medical  school  of  Park-street ;  of  the  great  1>enefit  that  establishment  has  been 
to  the  school  of  medicine  in  this  country  we  have  already  spoken  in  a  recent 
number.  On  the  opening  of  this  institution.  Dr.  Graves  lectured  in  it  on  roedi* 
eal  jurisprudence,  a  subject  at  that  time  (and  we  regret  to  add  stiU,)  but  little 
noticed  in  this  kingdom  ;  subsequently  on  pathological  anatomy,  and  finally,  in 
connection  with  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  upon  the  practice  of  physic. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  tlie 
Meath  Hospital,  an  institution  till  then,  almost  unknown  bevond  the  limits  of 
this  city,  hut  now,  by  means  of  Dr.  (iravcs  and  his  illustrious  colleague  Dr. 
William  Stokes,  possessing  a  reputation  as  a  school  of  practical  medidne 
throughout  Europe,  and  visited  by  nearly  every  foreign  medical  man  who 
arrives  in  (in;at  Kritahi. 

This  just  celebrity  was  brought  about  by  the  advantages  offered  to  thestudent^ 
(for  th(?  first  time  in  this  countrv,")  to  study  disease,  not  from  the  well-devised 
oration  in  tlu*  lecture-room,  or  the  printed,  and  perhaps  graphic  description  of 
it  in  hi>^  closet,  but  by  (»hserviiig  all  its  forms,  changes,  and  symptoms  at  the  bed* 
NJiie;  1»y  having  a  |»atient  submitted  to  his  care,  uiiiier  the  direction  of  the  plgr- 
sician ;  the  previous  history  of  whose  case  it  was  his  business  to  inquire  into^and 
every  ^tep  in  whosi*  malady  he  wiu*  requireil  to  note  with  accuracy,  and  at  a 
daily  examination  before  liis  class  detail  to  his  critical  examiner.  By  this  system 
wiLs  the  >tuilent  not  only  afforded  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  learning  dis- 
ease, hut  of  testing  liis  own  quantity  of  information  and  practical  knowledge. 
Hitherto  upon  the  ohl  system,  when  the  student  "  valkcrl,"  or  to  si>eak  mortt 
correctlv,  ntn  the  hospitals,  and  Imrried  from  ward  to  ward  in  order  to  keep 
pact'  witli  thf  rapid  strides  of  his  teacher,  and  wiieii  his  object  was,  chiefly  by 
his  pn-M  lu'f,  to  hccome  entitled  to  tiieseinestral  certificate  of  "diligent  attend- 
ance," hi*  connidereii  liiniself  fortunate  if  in  his  morninir's  walk  he  heard  the 
rfni«Miii>-(  ]nvs('rihed,  often  without  knowin*.;  for  what;  he  was  never  once 
(pif^tioiH'd  as  to  his  pnu'tical  knowledge  of  (hsease,  at  the  plare  where  the  infor* 
niaiiiin  ihrived  from  boi>ks  wouM  avail  him  little  ;  he  vrammvtl  fur  his  exami- 
natii>n,  ami  wii^  jiorhaps  calleil  upon  the  (hiy  af^er  he  obtained  his  *<  licence  to 
prarti«««'"  I'lir  the  first  time  in  his  life,  properly  to  examine  his  patient ;  to  ezer- 
«■!•>«•  t'ltr  thf  tirst  lime,  his  own  judgment  upon  the  i^^ue  of  life  or  death,  and  1>est 
niiiiitMit'tn'atment  of  a  valuable  menilKT  of  society — then,  indeed,  experience  often 

UiUHgaiuiil  at  thesacritice  of  life.     Surely  **••■ u«    ••*    •*"•»   »»     "^  W  a  noble— 

what  a  merciful  udicc  had  the  reform**^  *  -        -        f       ■'*'^<uiir|k  hud 
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tMdCf  but  we  regret  to  udd,  there  are  nuny  such  modes  of  so-called  medical 
instruction  still  existing  in  Great  Britain.  We  trusty  however^  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  lamentable  defect  will  be  remedied,  cither  by  some  legisla- 
tive enactment,  or  by  a  salutary  and  etfual  code  of  laws  being  adopted  by  our 
colleges  and  different  liceniiing  bodies,  when  it  will  bo  made  as  well  compulsory 
as  remunerative  on  the  hospital  physician  or  surgeon  to  instruct :  and  the  pupil,  if 
not  to  learn,  at  leatit  to  endeavour  to  do  so.  By  the  system  established  in  the  in-  , 
stitution  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  not  only  was  blustering  pretension 
stript  of  its  fictitious  garments,  but  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  talented  and  the 
industrious,  essavs  were  written,  societies  formeil,  concours  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  clinical  clerks,  and  all  were  stimulated  to  zeal,  energy,  and  emulation. 

That  genius  and  sterling  inobtrusive  merit  were  elicited,  we  have  many  rich 
examples,  for  from  the  wards  of  this  clinique  sprung  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  profession.  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  whose  talents  raised  him  almost  from 
the  student's  bench  to  fill  the  professor's  chair,  and  become  the  colleague  of  his 
recent  preceptor ;  and  to  these  wards  we  trace  the  early  rise  of  men,  such  as 
professor  Kane,  Dr.  Townsend,  and  others.* 

We  hear  and  read  much  at  present  of  medical  reform,  but  we  find  upon  in- 
quiry, that  one  of  the  first  efforts  at  that  much  wished-for  object,  was  made  by 
Dr.  Graves  in  the  reformation  brought  about  by  him  in  medical  instruction. 

We  might,  did  our  limits  permit,  quote  abundantly  from  several  of  his  pub- 
lished introductory  lectures  and  addresses  to  prove  this  fact ;  but  we  would 
strong! V  recommend  those  who  now  rail  so  loudly  against  abuses,  that  they 
themselves  have  either  originated  or  assisted  to  perpetuate,  again  to  review  those 
opinions  of  his,  put  forward  so  long  ago  as  1821  ;  and  while  they  seek  by  leffis- 
lativo  enactments  to  remedy  all  the  disabilities  under  which  their  profession 
labours,  to  lav  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  overladen  with  fruit  that  has  never 
ripened  owing  to  the  improper  management  of  the  soil  they  were  employed 
to  cultivate. 

In  the  original  lecture  delivered  upon  this  topic  in  1821,  he  ably  reviews  the 
different  modes  of  teaching  pursued  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  the  schools  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  Of  the  latter,  that  recommended  by  the  lecturer,  we  feel 
called  upon  to  make  an  extract,  because  we  have  had  opportunities  of  witness- 
ing its  salutary  effects  in  the  land  where  it  originated,  and  because  we  grieve  to 
say  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted  in  this  country  : — **  In  Germany  each 
school  has  three  distinct  medical  clinics  attached  to  it,  by  which  means  the 
labour  of  teaching  is  divided  among  the  professors,  and  the  niunber  of  students 
attending  each  is  diminished. 

**  There  is  one  clinical  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  and  another 
for  clironic  diseases,  while  a  clinical  dispensary  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  extern 
patients.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  more  advanced,  who  get 
the  care  of  patients,  and  the  junior  students,  who  merely  look  on  and  listen. 
When  a  patient  is  admitted,  his  care  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  practising  pupils» 
who,  when  the  physician  is  vibitingthe  ward,  reads  out  the  notes  he  has  taken  of 
the  patient's  disease,  including  its  origin,  progress,  and  present  state.  This  is 
done  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patient ;  and  before  he  leaves  the  ward,  the  physician 
satisfies  himself  whether  all  the  necessary  particulars  have  been  accurately  re- 
ported by  the  pupil.  After  all  the  patients  have  thus  been  accurately  examined, 
the  professor  and  his  class  proceed  to  the  leeture-room,  and  a  list  of  the  practis- 


*  The  high  chemical  powers  of  Dr.  Kane,  who  has  so  lately  obtained  the  Copley 
gold  medal  from  the  Royal  Society,  for  his  discoveries  and  investigations  in  relation 
to  the  colouring  principles  of  Orchill,  were,  we  have  reason  to  know,  first  noticed  by 
Ur.  Oraveft,  when  the  former  wa.s  hin  pupil  at  the  Meath  Ho»pital.  While  a  student 
of  Dr.  Gravcii'^,  he  undertook  a  nerieH  of  experiments,  and  wrote  an  essav  on  **  the 
alteration<(  in  the  Au'uU  produced  by  theinjt-ctitms  of  morbid  poison-s  into  the  veins.** 
It  was  both  of  a  chemical  and  pathi»li>^cal  nature,  and  w-as  honoured  by  the  medi- 
cal oAcers  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  with  a  gold  medal,  the  first  prise  ever  obtained 
by  oar  friend,  and  the  only  such  reward  ever  bestowed  upon  a  medical  student  in 
Dublin.  He  also  won  Dr.  O.'s  prise  for  an  essay  oo  the  effects  of  impurities  in  the 
blood  in  producing  fever. 
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ing  pupils  and  the  patients  is  handed  to  the  professor ;  the  pupils  are  ex- 
amined concerning  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  their  probable  termination, 
and  the  most  appropriate  method  of  treatment,  each  student  answering  only 
concerning  the  patients  entrusted  to  his  special  care.  During  this  examination^ 
the  pupil's  diagnosis  and  proposed  remedies  are  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  professor,  who  corrects  whatever  appears  to  be  erroneous  in  either. 
At  the  conclusion,  the  prescriptions  written  by  the  students  are  read  out  in 
order  by  the  professor,  who  strictly  comments  on  and  corrects  any  inaccuracy 
or  inelegance  they  may  contain.  This  daily  deliberation  and  anxious  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  nature  and  treatment  of  eacli  case  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  and  serves  to  accustom  the  beginner  to  habits  of  accurate 
examination,  whereby  he  is  taught  to  interrogate  nature  for  himself,  and  learns 
the  history  and  treatment  of  disease,  not  from  books  and  descriptions,  but  from 
direct  observation.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  practising  pupils  are  too  ob- 
vious to  require  comment.  Being  obliged  to  give  reasons  for  every  plan  of  cure 
that  they  propose,  they  are  accustomed  to  a  rational  and  careful  investigation 
of  disease  ;  and  enjoying  the  most  important  of  all  advantages,  the  early  cor- 
rection of  their  errors,  they  commence  private  practice  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  experience  to  render  them  unlikely  to  commit  any  very  serious  mistakes. 
This  is  the  best  sort  of  clinical  lecture ;  the  pupils  have  their  doubts  solved 
Imd  their  erroneous  views  corrected — while  the  professor  is  enabled  to  mention, 
&s  the  disease  proceeds,  every  thing  which  he  thinks  is  illustrative  of  its 
nature." 

In  a  note  added  subsequently,  he  says — "  Eleven  years'  experience  enables 
me  stronglv  to  recommend  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  Germany. 
-Not  a  session  has  elapsed  without  furnishing  proofs  in  its  favour.  This  system 
however,  at  first  met  with  much  opposition,  and  its  introduction  was  ridiculed  in 
every  possible  manner.  I  remember  perfectly  well  having  only  two  practising 
pupils  in  one  class,  but  I  was  not  discouraged."*  One  of  those  early  pupils 
was  afterwards  his  colleague. 

-  Of  the  vast  importance  and  responsibility  of  his  charge  as  well  as  the  many 
high  privileges  belonging  to  a  public  instructor,  (and  we  know  of  none  to 
whom  these  terms  more  especially  apply  than  to  the  medical  teacher)  we  will  let 
Dr.  Graves  speak  in  his  own  wordsl-those  in  which  he  addressed  his  class  at 
the  opening  session  of  1837  : — 

'*  The  teacher  of  clinical  medicine,  gentlemen,  occupies  in  every  nation  a 
post  of  heavy  responsibility.  But  when  he  happens  to  preside  over  the  medical 
education  of  those  who  resort  to  the  wards  of  a  metropolitan  hospital, — when 
the  metropolis  is  a  British  one,  and  the  hospital  destined  to  send  forth,  annu- 
ally, practitioners  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe — to  North  and  South  America, 
to  New  Holland,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
the  countless  isles  which,  in  either  hemisphere,  are  visited  by  the  British  flag, — 
then  indeed  does  that  teacher  become  himself  an  instrument  of  good  or  evil 
to  an  extent  which  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate. 

<'  He  who  gives  instruction  to  a  clinical  class  in  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Vienna, 
or  Paris  has  much  to  answer  for,  if  he  discharges  not  his  duties  with  zeal  and 
diligence ;  yet  if  he  fails  to  make  his  pupils  good  practitioners,  their  errors, 
however  deplorable,  are  circumscribed  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds, 
and  limited  in  a  degree  to  their  own  countrymen.  But  the  British  teacher  sits 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle  far  wider  than  Sweden,  or  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or 
France  ;  his  pupils  are  to  be  met  with  practising  in  every  climate — exercising 
their  art  in  almost  every  habitable  region  of  the  globe,  and  dispensing  the  bless- 
ings of  health  to  all  races  of  mankind; — to  the  hardy  white  settlers  of 
Canada,  the  aboriginal  red  skins  of  North  America,  the  negroes  of  Jamaica, 


•  See  a  Lecture  upon  Clinical  Instruction,  with  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  conducted  in  the  British  and  Continental  Schools.  By  R.  J.  G. 
I^ondon  Medical  Gazette  for  June  30,  1832.  The  several  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Meath  Hospital  on  this  subject  in  1821  are  here  incorporated  into  one. 
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the  Hottentots  and  Caffres  of  Africa^  and  the  countless  tribes  of  Hin- 
doostan. 

'<  In  truths  gentlemen,  the  British  teacher  of  practical  medicine  exercises  an 
influence  without  parallel  in  importance  and  extent ;  and  his  opportunities  of 
benefitting  or  injuring  his  fellow  men  are  incalculably  great.  If  he  neglects 
his  duty,  if  he  teaches  erroneously ;  his  negligence  and  his  errors  in  practice 
are  multiplied  indefinitely  by  means  of  those  whom  he  ought  to  have  better 
instructed:  the  scene  of  his  guilt>  for  it  deserves  no  better  name>  becomes 
fearfully  enlarged,  for  there  is  no  country  so  remote  that  it  may  not  contribute 
victims  to  the  incapacity  of  his  pupils.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  works  with 
zeal  and  diligence  ;  if  he  labours  conscientiously  and  pei;severingly  in  perform- 
ing the  important  task  he  has  imdertaken,  a  compensation  awaits  him  to  which 
scarcely  any  member  of  any  profession  can  attain.  .  .  The  hero  and  the 
despot  may  extend  a  sovereignty  over  distant  regions — may  exert  an  unlimited 
control  over  millions  of  vassals — may  dispense  honours  and  rewards,  or  inflict 
punishment  and  death  ; — they  may,  like  Alexander,  grieve  at  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  conquered  world,  and  sigh  for  other  scenes  of  glory :  but  they  cannot 
chase  away  pain  ;  they  cannot  bid  the  bumine  thirst  to  cease,  or  give  back 
repose  to  the  sleepless  ;  they  cannot  impart  feeling  or  motion  to  the  paralysed, 
or  sight  to  the  blind ;  and  above  all,  they  cannot  imitate  that  almost  godlike 
function  of  the  healing  art,  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  recall  to  his  fellow-man 
reason  long  banished,  and  restore  to  society  the  helpless  victim  of  insanity." 

In  the  benefits  conferred  upon  society  by  introducing  an  improved  and  well- 
educated  class  of  practitioners  amongst  us,  we  must  all  more  or  less  participate ; 
and  the  range  of  its  blessings  is  so  multiplied,  and  so  fully  acknowledged  both 
by  peer  and  peasant,  that  further  comment  upon  its  merits  were  superfluous. 

These  clinical  lectures  of  Dr.  Graves,  wnich  being  entirely  of  a  practical 
nature  we  cannot  here  discuss,  were  printed  in  "  The  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery "  and  "  The  Medical  Gazette,"  and  were  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
published  l^y  any  Dublin  physician  in  the  weekly  periodicals  of  London,  inhere 
they  attracted  considerable  attention  as  well  as  throughout  England  generally  ; 
and  not  only  among  the  practitioners  but  the  public  of  that  kmgdom.  These 
lectures  have  been  continued  from  tune  to  time  up  to  the  last  year.* 

In  1822,  the  ever  memorable  year  of  pestilence  and  famine,  that  in  parti- 
cular devastated  the  west  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Graves  with  other  physicians  of  this 
city  was  sent  down  by  the  government  to  the  town  of  Galway,  where  that 
awful  scourge  of  our  country,  the  typhus  fever,  then  raged  with  unexampled 
fury.  The  district  of  the  Claddagh,  one  already  well  known  in  the  annals 
of  that  curious  old  town,  a  district  marked  for  the  virulence  with  which  this 
malady  attacked  the  wretched  inhabitants,  was  the  one  allotted  to  Dr.  Graves. 
The  over-crowded,  superstitious,  and  uncleanly  condition  of  the  people  in  that 
quarter  of  the  town  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  disease,  and  the  three  medical  men 
who  had  been  previously  in  attendance  were  in  succession  swept  away,  yet  all 
this  was  no  damper  on  the  energetic  character  sent  among  those  rude  fishermen : 
and  though  nearly  twenty  years  have  passed  over  us  since  then  we  know  that 
his  name  is  still  remembered  with  gpratitude — his  fearless  disregard  of  personal 
danger  and  infection  in  the  dischar^  of  his  most  philanthropic  mission,  yet 
forms  a  theme  of  their  admiration.  Upon  his  return  to  Dubhn  he  published 
an  account  of  this  epidemic  in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
the  first  written  communication  with  which  he  favoured  the  medical  world.f 

During  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Graves's  medical  career  he  contributed  to 
several  journals  translations  and  condensed  analyses  of  the  German  unprove- 
ments  in  the  departments  of  science,  physiology  and  practical  medicine. t  In 
the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  we  find  an  interesting  article  from  his  pen  on 


*  Professor  Graves's  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine  delivered  at  the  Meath 
Hospital.     See  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  i. 

f  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  PhysU 
cians. — Vol.  iv.     1824. 
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affections  of  the  liver  ;  and  the  practice  that  he  then  recommended  has  since 
been  generally  adopted  in  India,  where  those  diseases  are  so  frequent,  and  theip 
termination  such  as  to  call  for  the  operation  which  he  there  advocated.  Sub- 
sequently the  editing  of  the  fif^h  volume  of  that  most  valuable  work  was  com- 
mitted to  his  care  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  in  it  are  to  be  found  the  result  of  his 
observations  upon  several  diseases  of  much  interest  and  importance.* 

In  1826  an  epidemic  fever  of  a  particularly  fatal  character  broke  out  in 
Dublin,  and  also  spread  generally  throughout  the  provinces.  The  accommo- 
dation which  our  different  hospitals  afforded  being  found  inadequate  to  the 
numbers  that  required  admission,  tents  were  erected  in  the  yards  and  gardens 
attached  to  these  establishments.  Among  the  patients  treated  in  the  Meath 
Hospital  there  appeared  several  cases  of  yellow  fever  that  at  once  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  physicians  of  that  institution,  who  detailed  them  with  g^eat 
accuracy  in  their  Clinical  Reports  published  in  1827.t  This  little  work,  which 
first  noticed  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  or  jaundice  fever  in  this  country- 
drawn  up  in  the  modest  but  most  instructive  form  of  a  statement  of  interesting 
cases  with  brief  observations  on  each,  contributed  much  towards  our  knowledge 
of  many  diseases  and  fever  in  particular,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that  laid 
before  us  an  accurate  investigtation  of  its  post-mortem  appearances,  and  a  just 
idea  of  its  pathology.  It  was  then,  and  has  since  been  doubted,  by  some,  whether 
true  yellow  fever  ever  existed  in  these  latitudes,  or  ever  proceeded  farther 
northward  than  Gibraltar  or  Cadiz  ;  but  Tommasini  had  already  noted  its 
existence,  though  in  a  modified  form,  at  Leghorn,  and  becoming  less  intense  a.s 
it  progressed  by  occasional  visits  through  France,  Holland,  and  Germany  :  and 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  sporadic  cases  of  a  like  nature  had  been  already 
observed  in  the  former  epidemics  of  Ireland,  although  they  were  not  so  frequent 
or  so  fatal,  and  passed  unrecorded  by  those  in  whose  practice  they  occurred. 

We  have  now  conducted  Dr.  Graves  to  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  in 
his  professional  life,  the  year  1827,  when  the  first  professorship,  that  of  the  "  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine,"  became  vacant  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  The  eminent 
position  that  Dr.  Graves  even  then  occupied  as  a  physiologist  a  pathologist, 
and  a  teacher  of  medicine,  together  with  his  character  as  a  scnolar  and  a  man  of 
science — his  varied  and  extensive  reading,  and  his  graphic  and  impressive  powers 
of  lecturing,  added  to  his  early  claims  upon  the  university,  all  presented  a  title 
such  as  no  other  candidate  could  produce  for  this  most  important  chair  in  fh© 
school  of  physic — that  includes  as  well  the  basis  as  the  very  finish  and  poetry  of 
medicine.  Independ(  nt  of  this  hard-earned  and  justly-estimated  character 
among  the  learned  of  our  city,  his  appointment  was,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  the  high  testimonials  borne  to  his  worth 
and  value  by  many  distinguished  foreign  professors. 

The  subject  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  is  one  that  gives  a  wider  scope,  a 
more  extended  and  vai'ied  field  for  original  investigation  and  critical  research 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  range  of  that  science  ;  for  under  it  is  included 
physiology,  or  the  study  of  the  structure,  mechanism,  and  functions  of  the 
numan  body  in  health  ;  pathology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  cha- 
racters of  disease  during  life,  and  the  morbid  appearances  detected  after  death ; 
and  therapeutics,  which  refer  to  the  general  indications  for  the  exhibition  of 
remedies  and  the  best  mode  of  administering  them.  Ho'w  vast,  how  varied, 
and  how  exalted  this  noble  theme,  that  has  life  for  its  subject,  and  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering  for  its  aim  and  end,  even  the  popular  reader  may 


•  Clinical  Observations  by  Robert  J.  Graves,  M.  D.  Also,  a  selection  of  ca«P8 
from  the  medical  wards  of  the  Meath  Hospital,  &e.  by  R.  J.  Graves,  M.  D.  and  W. 
Stokes,  M.  D.  Dublin  Hospital  Rcporls  and  Communications  in  Medicine  and 
Surtrery Vol.  iv.     1827. 

Clinical  Roports  from  the  same.  On  the  effects  produced  by  posture  on  the 
froipiency  and  character  of  the  Pulse.  By  R.  J.  Graves.  Dublin  Hospital  Reports. 
—Vol.  v.     ia30. 

"I  Clinical  Reports  of  the  Medical  Cases  in  the  Meath  Hospital  and  County  of 
Dublin  Infirmary,  during  the  session  of  1826,  1827.  Part  1.  By  R.J.  Graves, 
M.  D.  and  W.  Stokes,  M.  D.     1827. 
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conceive,  and  how  ably  that  task  was  fulfilled  the  many  admirmg  pupils  of  his 
class  can  attest. 

Independent  of  the  mere  technical  detail  of  his  subject,  no  man  requires 
more  extensive  and  discursive  reading,  or  more  originality  of  thought  than  the 
physiologist,  the  true  medical  physiologist,  and  therefore  it  is  a  path  of  science 
rarely  travelled  with  success.  To  the  anatomy  of  the  human  subject  he  must 
add  a  knowledge  of  it  in  the  lower  animals,  diversified  throughout  the  wide  do- 
main of  animate  existence — denominated  comparative  anatomy:  the  labours  of  the 
chemist,  the  botanist,  and  the  natural-philo&opher  ;  as  also  of  the  geologist,  the 
traveller,  and  the  naturalist,  all  form  material  for  his  subject — a  subject  limited 
only  where  life  ceases  to  exist  and  disease  has  not  yet  intruded. 

From  1820  to  1830  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  burst  upon  us  with 
an  almost  dazzling  splendour,  and  while  they  swept  away  several  of  the  dogmas 
of  oiu*  forefathers,  their  results  tended  to  new  and  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ing many  diseases.  The  researches  of  Cuvier,  Meckel,  Tiedemann,  Carus,  Ed- 
wards, and  Magendie  were  every  where  the  theme  of  scientific  conversation ; 
but  in  particular,  the  curious  experiments  and  the  extraordinay  results  obtained  by 
the  last-named  eccentric  physiologist  if  they  did  not  make  converts  to  his  theories 
had  at  least  the  effect  of  eliciting  mquiry.  Every  post  brought  an  account  of  some 
new  theory  promulgated  at  the  Institut,  or  some  of  our  long-cherished  opinions 
subverted  by  an  experiment  of  the  ingenious  Parisian.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  age 
of  discovery :  the  empire  of  reason  had  extended  from  the  old  to  the  new  world 
to  speed  forward  the  noble  work  of  science.  Steam  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
perfection  applicable  to  most  practical  purposes  ;  a  new  theory  of  the  earth 
had  arisen  from  our  knowledge  of  zoologv :  with  Bertzelius  had  sprung  up 
animal  chemistry  :  Parry  had  navigated  unknown  regions  of  the  Arctic  Sea ; 
Humboldt  scaled  the  Andes  and  Cordilleras;  Guy  Lussac  voyaged  into  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  our  globe  far  beyond  all  previous  aeronauts ;  Ehren- 
beg  demonstrated  the  anatomy  of  the  infusorise  ;  and  Babbage  calculated  by 
machinery.  To  keep  pace  with  this  rapid  march  of  scientific  knowledge  was 
no  easy  task — to  xissist  in  leading  it  one  of  considerable  difficulty  ;  yet  such 
was  the  trust  committed  to — such  the  character  expected  from — and  such  the 
position  sustained  by  the  Professor  of  the  Institutes  ;  a  position  he  maintained 
so  long  as  his  practice  and  other  occupations  allowed  of  his  discharging  it  with 
fidelity,  and  no  longer. 

As  a  lecturer  Professor  Graves  was  endowed  with  peculiar  capabilities. 
To  a  remarkable  person  he  added  great  powers  of  arresting  attention  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  discourse,  which  by  an  almost  startling  impressiveness  he 
maintained  throughout ;  his  ideas  were  conveyed  in  a  bold,  fluent,  and  classic 
style  ;  in  his  language  he  was  always  forcible  and  elegant,  and  although  frequently 
eloquent  he  never  sacrificed  his  subject  for  flowers  of  rhetoric,  or  lost  sight  of 
his  text  in  the  froth  of  a  metaphor  ;  for  whether  discussine  the  investigations 
of  others,  or  detailing  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries,  he  ever  manifested 
the  same  critical  acumen,  the  same  powers  of  the  most  piercing  analysis.  But 
higher  and  nobler  far,  we  rejoice  to  say,  that  with  the  privileges  he  enjoyed  he 
forgot  not — both  in  his  lectures  and  addresses  to  the  students,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  professional  brethren,  whenever  opportunity  offered — to  give  the 
glory  where  glory  is  alone  due,  to  speak  the  word  in  season ;  and  while  he 
taught  his  hearers  what  life  does,  and  where  it  ends,  he  likewise  led  their  minds 
to  contemplate  with  gratitude  the  divine  source  from  whence  it  sprung :  in  his 
own  beautiful  and  expressive  words  : — 

"  To  create  life  is  the  attribute  of  God :  to  preserve  life  is  the  noblest  gift 
man  has  received  from  his  Creator,  Life  and  death  are  engaged  in  an  eternal 
struggle ;  they  succeed,  they  alternate,  they  displace,  but  never  annihilate  each 
other  ;  they  fill  the  world  with  their  strife,  but  it  is  a  strife  where  the  antago- 
nists contend  like  day  and  night,  each  chasing,  but  never  overtaking  each. 

"  The  natural-historian  is  justly  proud  of  a  science  which  constantly  employs 
him  in  observing  the  works  of  his  Creator :  the  chemist  boasts  with  reason 
that  his  favourite  study  teaches  him  to  lift  up  the  veil  which  concealed  some  of 
the  most  precious  and  singular  among  nature's  secrets :  the  astronomer  examines 
the  position  and  motions  of  distant  worlds,  weighs  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and 
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follows  the  comet  to  the  remotest  verge  of  its  eccentric  orbit ;  nay,  he  rentures 
to  predict  its  return  after  thousands  of  years,  and  feels  no  doubt  that  a  late 
pui^tcrity  will  be  called  on  to  record  the  occurrence  of  the  event  he  has  pro- 
phesied. 

"  This  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  man*s  reason  ;  and  well  may  the  votaries  of 
astronomy  and  the  physical  sciences  refer  with  pride  to  such  victories  over  space 
and  time:  hut  is  there  not  more  of  the  Deity  in  a  single  particle  of  living 
matter  than  in  the  whole  inanimate  mass  of  a  planet  or  a  sun?  Is  not  life  the 
oU-arest,  the  most  direct  revelation  of  himself  which  the  Creator  has  deigned 
to  make  ? 

**  When  all  was  without  form  an<l  void,  the  Spirit  of  God  moved,  it  is  true, 
on  the  surface  of  the  chaotic  mass,  but  it  did  not  enter  into  its  ix>rcs  until  life 
w;i.s  produced  ;  then  (lod  breathed  forth,  and  man  rose  vivified  by  the  divine 
expiration.  'I  his  life — this  divine  emanation  from  the  Deity  forms  tlie  subject 
matter  of  our  studies.  To  observe  its  laws  is  the  privilege  of  the  physiologist 
— to  maintain  it,  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  disease,  or  defer  the  approach 
of  death,  is  the  hallowetl  office  of  the  physician.  This  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
nohle>t  functions  of  reason  ;  and  for  nothing  should  man  bo  more  humbly 
grateful  to  his  Maker  than  for  havin;y:  conferred  on  him  the  power  of  relieving 
human  suffering."* 

No  clearer  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  value  and  importance  of  these  lec- 
ture<:,  than  the  fact  that  although  to  a  vast  number  of  those  attendini^  thcniy 
they  were  not  compulsory,  or  required  by  the  curriculum  of  their  education,  yet 
on  the  very  second  season  his  cla*«s  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  the 
greatest  number  ever  known  upon  the  list  of  any  lecturer  in  the  school  of 
phv>ic  ;  and  many  of  our  leaders  must  well  remember  the  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  that  prevailed  among  the  students  attending  the  institutes  of  me- 
dicine.' 

The  pid^lic,  and  we  regi'et  to  add,  the  public  press,  have  of  late  years  been 
]>le;ised  to  consider  that  portion  of  the  community,  ycleped  medical  students^  as 
b('in^^«<  heyoiid  the  pale  of  human  sympathies — creatures  who,  by  the  very  name 
they  bear,  have  become  unfit  associates  for  the  rich  and  good,  barely  worthy  of 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  own  connections,  and  fair  game  at  which  to  hurl 
cvL-rv  jlcscription  of  missile,  from  the  satire  on  a  "  Saw-bones,"  to  the  merciless 
ahu-'e  of  a  morning  paper. 

Mow  very  few  ever  consider  the  ju'culiar  position  in  which  one  of  those  young 
gentlrineii  is  suddenly  placecb  who  arrives,  jycrhnps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
in  the  metropolis,  from  heni>ath  the  paternal  roof.  AH  his  studies  and 
habits  are  in  a  moment  completely  changed  ;  he  is  located  in  some  unhealthy 
attie;  deprived  of  many,  if  not  all,  the  comforts  of  a  home  ;  compelled  to 
rise  at  an  i-arly  hour,  and  generally  retiring  late  to  rest ;  he  is  hourly  exposed 
to  infectious  malailies  and  other  dangers  that  the  rest  of  mankind  would  snrink 
from  approaehing,  and  neres!>arily  exi>osed  to  much  of  the  inclemency  of  our 
variahU'  eliinate.  I'irst  he  visit>  his  hospital,  and  returns  (frequently  a  considerable 
dlMaiH-f;  to  attend  the  medical  school  be  is  attached  to  :  here  he  runs  from  the 
di^-'cting-rooin  to  the  lecture  theatre;  fn»m  thence  he  hurries  to  the  laboratory 
of  the  (Ih  ini^t,  and  then  vi.sits  the  studio  of  the  botanist — ad<led  to  these  mediciney 
suri:(  ry,  and  materia  medica  oc(>upy,  in  successiim,  every  hour,  till  four  o'clock^* 
sulijrrt>  the  m(»t  incongruous  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  every 
It  <  turer  hi'  atteixli  endeavours  to  inqire^is  n{H>n  him  the  necessity  of  his  "/MvficK- 
A/f  nuti  sjnitil  tttti'iitUm"  to  his  own  branch — and  often,  ]>erliaps,  he  has  to  rush 
from  OIK'  ^i-hool  to  another  to  hear  these  delivered,  being  thereby  obliged  to  tra- 
Acr^e  M>ii:e  miles  of  the  city  in  his  daily  walk.  Kach  Ucture  is  listened  to  with 
deena.sintr  interest  and  attention:  weari<Ml  in  ImmW  and  bewildered  in  roindf  be 
reaches  hi>  eomfortle.^K  lodging,  or  retires  to  reside  among  the  diseased  and 
ilyiii^^  in  the  hospital ;  there  i>  no  one  ti»  dircfct  bis  studies^no  ritual  by  which 
he  wiiuM  Ins  a>  in  other  eountrie*!,  obliged  to  engage  in  the  study  of  a  certain 

•  An  Adjlre^.s  delivered  at  a  Mi'otin;?  of  the  Dublin  Mmlico  Chirurgical  Society, 
on  tile  'Jl^t  May,  lHO<i,  by  R  J.  Graves.  M.D.  one  of  the  Presideuts  of  the  Soriety. 
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number  of  subject^  and  no  more.     Such  is  the  lamentable  system— or  rather 
the  want  of  any  system,  of  education  in  this  kingdom. 

In  continental  countries,  particularly  in  Germany,  the  student  in  medidae 
cannot  enter  at  all  ujron  the  study  of  his  profef^ion  without  a  proper  preliminary 
education  ;  and  then,  his  time  is  economised,  his  yearly  studies  directed,  and  his 
mind  given  a  sufficiency  of  material  to  reflect  on^  adapted  to  his  standing  and 
cfunprehension,  and  no  more. 

For  a  threefold  object  have  we  ventured  upon  this  topic :  because  it  loudly 
demands  alteration — because  the  system  of  our  continental  neighbours  has  been 
long  since  advocated  by  the  subject  of  our  memoir — and  because  we  well  re- 
member the  stimulating  effect  the  lectures  of  Dr.  (iraves  had  upon  the  minds 
of  >tudents  such  as  we  have  descril>ed;  who,  at  four  o'clock,  visited  Sir  Patrick 
Pun's  Hospital  to  hear  him.  Then  all  weariness  was  forgotten — all  languor 
vanished:  the  note-lK)oks  were  again  resumed — the  attention  that  had  already 
flagged  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the  day,  was  aroused  by  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  the  energy  of  the  lecturer  :  na}'  more ;  the  noisy  bustle  usually 
attendant  on  the  breaking  up  of  a  lecture  was  exchanged  for  discussions  upon 
the  subjects  treated  on,  or  eager  inquiries  of  the  professor  for  the  solution  of 
difficulties— and  the  freshness  of  morning  again  came  over  the  exhausted  student's 
mind. 

Many  of  the  introductory  courses  to  these  beautiful  lectures,  which  included^ 
among  other  subjects  equally  attractive,  the  infinity  of  life — the  physical  his- 
tory of  man — the  doctrine  oi  modern  metaphysics— the  physiologry  of  the  senses-^ 
the  influence  of  physical  agents  affecting  life — the  wise  provisions  of  nature  for 
adapting  life  to  every  clime  and  quarter — language — electricity — intellect  and  in- 
stinct— medical  statistics — f<KNl,  and  the  connection  between  mind  and  matter-^ 
which  formed  the  material  of  his  discourses  one  year,  and  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics the  next,  were  published  in  The  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
m  1832  and  \M4, 

Among  the  various  topics  connected  with  medical  philosophvy  treated  by 
Professor  Graves,  there  are  several  worthy  of  notice  in  tiiis  memoir,  as  well  for 
their  originality  as  the  position  they  obtained  in  the  records  and  history  of 
science  during  the  last  few  years. 

Not  only  did  the  improved  system  of  microscopes  open  to  our  excited  view 
new  worhls  in  the  inyria<ls  of  rare  and  curiously-formed  creatures,  as  well  fossil 
as  thos<>  still  existing ;  but  this  power  gruided  the  physiologist  with  renewed 
zeal  to  re-enter  ui>on  the  investigation  of  subjects  till  then  looked  upon  as  decided, 
or  con»ider(Hl  as  inexplicable.  Thus,  the  phenomena  of  blushing  and  inflamma- 
tion, as  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  circulation,  was  again  inquired  into  by 
observing  the  app<'arances  of  parts  during  healthy  and  diseased  action,  with  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  lens.  Wedemeyer  and  Muller*s  researches  in  Germany  gave 
new  life  to  the  subject,  and  in  England  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  \SS7$  published  a 
course  of  lectures  in  Th*  Lancet^  in  which  he  g^ves  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  stag- 
nation of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  arising  from  the  adhesion  of  its  globules 
to  the  internal  surface  of  these  vessels,  thereby  diminishing  the  calibre  of  their 
channel,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  inflammation ;  and  that  as  these  tubes  do  not 
possess  any  action  in  themselves,  the  fluid  must  be  propelled  through  them  by  a 
rii-a-trrgo — by  the  heart's  action.  These  views,  which  appeared  to  Dr.  Graves 
hypothetical,  produced  a  series  of  papers  from  him  in  The  Medical  Gazette, 
*'  on  inflammation  and  the  motive  powers  which  cause  and  regulate  the  circu- 
lation,"* in  which  he  has  most  satisfactorily  proved  not  only  the  untenability  of 
Dr.  Hall's  positions,  but  shown  that  the  capillaries  do  possess  a  vital  and  a  pro- 
pelling  inherent  action  within  themselves.  We  cannot  rest  to  enumerate  any 
of  the  many  ingenious  arguments  and  incontestable  facts  put  forward  to  sustain 
this  assertion,  but  merely  notice  two  ideas  that  struck  us  in  reviewing  theso 
communications — one  is  the  novel  one  of  the  blood  progressing  at  different  de- 
grees of  velocity  through  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  bodv,  independent 
of  the  acknowledged  diminution  of  velocity  owmg  to  increase  of  Miction  and  the 


*  I^ndon  Medical  Gazette,  new  series,  toL  2.    1697-38. 
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Increasing  capacity  (considered  as  a  whole)  of  the  vessels  that  contain  it :  thus, 
that  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and  nervous  fibre,  all  live  at  a  different  rate. 
This  idea  accouots  for  many  of  the  heretofore  unexplained  phenomena  of  in- 
flammation in  these  different  structures.  In  the  concluding  article  Dr.  G. 
remarks  upon  the  existence  of  a  capillary  circulation  in  some  animals  unprovided 
with  hearts,  and  also  upon  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in 
plants— when,  by  capillary  action,  it  rises  in  the  loftiest  palms  in  an  amazingly 
short  time>  independent  of  any  vis-a-tergo,  and  mentions  the  fact  related  by 
Bicherand,  that  one  particular  branch  of  a  vine  having  found  its  way  into  a 
smith's  shop,  became  an  evergreen,  or  put  forth  a  new  suit  of  leaves  in  winter, 
while  its  parent  stem,  which  was  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  was  dry  and  un- 
foliaged.  This  latter  circumstance  has  received  additional  corroboration  from 
some  experiments  in  grafting  lately  shown  to  us  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
His  grace  had  grafted  a  number  of  early-leafing  shrubs,  as  thorn,  &o.  &c.  on 
stocks  that  do  not  put  forth  their  leaves  till  late  in  spring  ;  in  this  case  long 
before  the  adopted  parents  had  shown  any  signs  of  life  the  thorns  were  actually 
in  blossom,  along  with  others  of  the  kind.  In  this  instance  the  capillaries 
of  the  graft  itself  must  have  exercised  not  only  &  propelling  hut  a  suction  power, 
or  what  is  termed  in  technical  language  an  endosmosis  on  the  sap  at  the  root, 
independent  of  any  action  that  the  spongioles  might  efi^ect  at  that  early  season 
of  the  year. 

In  December,  1827,  Dr.  Graves  delivered  and  published  a  lecture  on  the 
lymphatic  system,  in  which  were  brought  forward  several  new  views  upon  this 
important  subject.  Contrary  to  the  previously  conceived  notion  of  the  lym- 
phatics being  mere  absorbent  vessels  for  removing  the  useless  debris  of  the  sys- 
tem, he  advanced  the  doctrine  that  they  were  the  veins  of  the  white  parts,  and 
performed  the  office  of  returning  the  white  or  colourless  blood  which  circulates 
m  these  tissues  ;  but  that,  as  in  the  capillaries,  they  may  through  disease  become 
the  channels  for  red  blood  or  other  fluids.  Although  the  opinions  advocated 
in  that  lecture  were  novel,  and  stronely  supported  by  facts  derived  from  com- 
parative anatomy,  yet  it  excited  but  little  notice  then,  no  British  physiologist 
either  advocating  or  refuting  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Graves.  Doubtful  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  silence  he  ceased  to  teach  these  doctrines  to  his  class  for  the  next 
three  seasons,  till  those  very  views  received  the  most  decided  confirmation  from 
the  observations  and  physiological  results  of  our  esteemed  friend,  the  celebrated 
Professor  Carus  of  Dresden,  who  from  comparative  anatomy  showed  not  only 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Graves*s  views,  but  that  the  lymphatic  system  in  man 
and  the  mammalia  was  but  the  repetition  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  animals 
lower  in  the  scale  of  creation.*  Finding  his  opinions  borne  out  by  so  distin- 
guished an  observer  as  the  German  Cuvier,  Dr.  Graves  again  took  up  the 
subject,  and  in  1834  republished  his  original  lecture,  with  additional  notes.f 
We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit  our  noticing  some  others  of  his 
physiological  and  pathological  discoveries,  especially  those  upon  the  nervous 
system. 

Both  as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer  Dr.  Graves  has  ever  been  a  powerful  and 
unflinching  opponent  of  phrenology.  Wo  do  not  mention  this  either  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  merits  of  that  so-called  science,  or  advocating  the 
professor's  peculiar  views  upon  this  subject,  but  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  which  he  has  detailed  at  length  in  one  of  our  periodicals  :— 

When  Napoleon  died,  there  was  no  plaster  of  Paris  in  St.  Helena,  and  no  one 
who  knew  how  to  take  a  plaster  bust  of  the  emperor,  which  he  had  never 
allowed  any  one  to  do  during  his  life  (why,  it  is  difficult  to  say). 

The  exnperor's  suite  expressed  great  r^^et  at  this  circumstance,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Doctor  Burton  of  66th  regiment,  a  relative  of  Doctor  Graves's  (who 
had  all  the  particulars  from  him).     Doctor  Burton  had  assisted  in  the  post- 


•  Carus  GrundsStze  der  vergleichenden  Anatomic  and  Physiologie,  &c.  3,  Biind. 
chen,  Dresden.     1828. 

t  A  Lecture  on  the  Functions  of  the  Lymphatic  System.  By  Robert  J.  Graves, 
M.D.    Dublin }  Hodges  and  Smith,    lasi    Second  Edition. 
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mortem  examination  of  Napoleon — his  name  is  to  the  attested  certificate  of  that 
investigation — and  wlien  he  heard  these  expressions  of  regret  he  offered  to 
make  all  possible  efforts  to  form  a  hust«  on  the  condition,  that  if  he  succeeded 
he  should  have  the  original,  and  the  em})eror*8  attendants  a  copj.  He  had»  in 
so  hot  a  climate  to  hasten  his  operations  ;  and  was  out  all  night  in  a  boat  seek* 
ing  sulphate  of  lime,  (g'jpsnm)  which  he  had  previously  observed  in  veins  on 
the  rocks  near  the  shore.  He  collected  a  sufficient  quantity,  prepared  it,  and 
after  much  labour  succeeded  in  taking  an  excellent  cast  of  Napoleon*s  bust. 
Next  evening,  he  went  to  town,  having  laboured  all  dav,  to  take  some  reft*esh« 
ments  in  his  quarters,  leaving  the  mould  at  Longwood.  Some  of  the  officers 
hearing  from  nim  what  he  had  done,  said  he  would  never  see  the  mould  again. 
To  this  he  answered,  that  he  did  not  believe  any  effort  would  be  made  to  rob 
him  of  his  rights,  which  he  had  taken  care  to  verifv  by  a  written  contract ;  hot 
when  he  returned  to  Longwood  ho  found  the  mask,  or  face  part  of  the  mould, 
had  been  stolen.  The  rest  was  left — its  use  either  not  being  understood^  or  being 
too  heavy  to  get  away  privately.  No  entreaties  of  Doctor  Burton  were  availing 
to  recover  the  mask.  Madame  Bertrand  said  she  never  would  permit  an  "  Eng- 
lishman to  pnbluh  the  emperor."  This  mask  was  published  by  Antomardu, 
Napoleon  s  physician,  and  not  only  the  mask  but  the  whole  bust.  Except  the 
mask,  every  other  part  was  fictitious,  as  Doctor  Burton  had  secured 
the  rest,  and  yet  throughout  Europe,  the  imaginary  bumps,  in  this  sup- 
posed cast  of  Napoleon's  cranium,  have  proved  quite  satisfactory  to  phre- 
nologists as  affording  undoubted  proofs  of  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  their 
science. 

Doctor  Burton  died  suddenly  on  parade  at  Canterbury,  while  doing  duty  with 
a  regiment  of  Hussars  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  surgeon ;  and  the  mould, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  was  destroyed  in  his  quarters  ;  his  servants 
been  ignorant  of  its  value. 

In  1828,  we  again  introduce  the  professor  in  the  character  of  a  stHdent^^oiiB 
seldom  met  with  in  a  teacher  or  among  those  so  far  advanced  in  reputation  as 
ho  then  stood  ;  but  one  as  much  to  be  admired  as  it  ought  to  be  imitated.  As 
the  public  lectures  in  the  schools  of  this  city  are  only  delivered  during  the 
winter  months.  Professor  Cjraves  visited  Paris,  and  attended  the  Charite  and 
8t.  Louis  hospitals,  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Among  his  fellow-students  at 
the  former  were  two  whoso  names  have  since  become  associated  with  the  history 
of  medictne  in  Europe — L'Herminier  and  Andral. 

In  1829  he  again  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  resided  for  the  summer 
ouarter  of  that  year  in  Hamburgh,  in  attendance  upon  the  magnificent  hospital 
tnere,  along  with  the  celebrated  Fricke  and  Oppcnheim. 

The  manifest  advantages  of  practitioners,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  medical 
instructors,  becoming  in  this  way  acquainted  with  the  continental  modes  of 
treating  disease,  by  occasional  visits  to  some  of  the  most  renowned  foreign 
schools,  is  a  subject  we  would  willingly  enlarge  upon,  did  we  not  feel  that  the 
public  Were  already  of  our  own  opinion. 

With  the  young  school  of  medicine,  and  the  great  revival  of  science  amongst 
OS  at  this  perioil,  the  want  of  a  minlical  periodical  in  Dublin  was  much  felt  t 
but  the  rapid  fate  of  all  such  literary  productions  then  was  sufficient  to  deter 
men  from  embarking  in  any  new  work.  As  Doctor  Graves  had  however  over- 
come greater  barriers  than  even  this,  he  determined  to  make  the  trial,  and  in 
connection  with  Dcn-tor  Kane,  started  Th?  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science^ 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  March,  18,12.  Since  1834  it  has  been 
conducted  by  Drn.  (; raves  a'ld  Stokes,  an<l  has  now  reache<l  to  twenty  goodly 
tolomes,  containing  we  will  say,  as  interesting  and  original  articles,  by  men  of 
the  very  highest  eminenc,  ai  any  periodical  in  Europe.  It  moreover  claims 
our  warmest  sympathies,  as  our  own  elder  sister,  being,  with  the  exception  of 
The  Christian  J*J taminer,  the  only  other  successful  periodical  that  issued  from  the 
Irish  press  for  the  last  ft)rty  years. 

Although  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  medical  discoveries,  yet  as  several 
of  those  which  Dr.  (iraves  contributed  in  many  of  the  departments  of  medicine* 
some  of  which  the  profession  both  at  home  and  abroad  generally  acknowled^ 
to  have  been  of  great  importance  in  coring  and  alleviating  dlicasey  app«tf^  m 
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the  form  of  monographi  in  tliis  jonnu),  we  wiS  briaflr  DOtlw  ft  ftw  of  Am  aH4 
reroarktible  of  them. 

Those  papers  that  have  attracted  roost  Bttention,  are  apoa  hflnuBBdo^ 
Fever,  Cholerai  and  diteases  of  the  Heart  ond  Lunga.  FromneT«7MianMBM- 
roent  of  hU  courier  both  aa  a  clinical  and  pathol<^eal  inatnwtor,  at  ««D  ■■  m 
practitioner,  he  was  a  ttrenuooa  opponrnt  of  Armatroiigi  and  dM  EagBA 
Jnflammalory  School  of  Fever  ;  and  likewise  with  conndenU*  ■hili^mywl 
the  theory  of  Brouasais.  He  did  both,  we  roay  aaji  uiwlo-lHnde^  loil  VH, 
as  nearly  all  now  agree,  riKbt.  His  papers  on  Phlegnuuu  Dolm  j  tba  oU- 
bition  of  acetate  of  lead  m  cholera  morbus ;  the  me  of  tartar  MBttis  Mid 
opium  in  fever  ;  and  the  introduction  of  wine  and  opiam  in  Inga  dOMB  In 
inflammation,  conjoined  with  debilitj,  &c.  ftc,  are  too  wdl  knoVB  to  am 
professional  readers  to  require    i  ''    * -■      - 

Not  only  in  a  practical,  but  : 
Dr.  tiraves'a  researches  into  the  origin  and  progrea*  ol 

of  intense   interest;    and   are,    we   unhesitatingly   state,   the  i  ..... 

record  of  that  fearful  malady  that  has  appeared  in  BritU  prfat.  fai 
this  paper,  (one  so  valuable  in  its  contribution  to  thatOTer-neglM)tedHl|}M^lka 
'  iv  of  disease,")  he  traces  it  step  by  step  firom  tbe  time  wfaw  k  flnt 


'iin  aeoiiicy,  oic.  ac,  are  loo  weu  anuwB  n*  osr 
quire  comment,  even  were  it  fitting  in  Mt  phefc 
I,  but  in  a  statistical  and  historical  pofait  of  vhw, 
nto  the  origin  and  progrea*  of  Auauo  eholv%  ara 


became  epidemic  in  Hindoostan,  in  1 760,  to  iti  arrival  upon  the  dMKa  «f  Em- 
land,  in  1831.  Having  tracked  its  desolaiins  path  thnogboBt  Aa  VMM 
peninsula  of  India,  up  to  1618,  when  it  first  began  to  GztradllBrmn^li|f 
ascending  the  Ganges  and  Juhmna,  till  first  stayed  in  its  oonrM  hj  Aa  Hiaifti 
lese  mountains,  and  finally  arrested  hy  the  Hymalayan  rai^ )  he  Mappil  to 
progress  from  Ceylon  to  the  Mauritins  and  Zanguibar  f  and  in  tis  arighNl 
eastern  direction,  through  the  Burmese,  into  the  Celestial  Emjrfre. 

Westward  to  Europe,  its  onward  march  is  laid  down  in  a  seriN  < 
lines  from  Bombay,  through  Persia  to  Asia  Mmor,  wbei-i-,  nmr  ,.  , 
Tigris  and  F.uphrates,  it  extended  into  Svria,  in  1623.  Aim  iriK  in  Kussia  by 
the  Cuzi  we  trace  its  simultaneous  spread  along  the  shores  or  tlu'  <  iL-pian  nod 
Mediterranean  ;  and  having  halted  on  the  conftoes  of  our  "  .         .     - 


1 


]H-J3  to  18^9,  its  route  is  shown  by  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  in  tiint  inriiioralila 
year,  when  the  Polish  campaign  served  to  hasten  its  way  inin  nurtli.wrsiFm 
Europe,  where  it  soon  reached  Archangel — tbe  most  nonbvrn  cnipurium  of 
commerce  in  the  world,  and  the  highest  latitude  to  which  It  luccnded — we  tbca 
find  the  slremn  of  cholera  passing  westward,  till  it  arrived  (n  us  from  Ha 
burg,  the  4th  of  November,  1831,  having  extended  over  ninety  drgrro 
loniritude,   and  sisty-sii  of  latitude. 

To  arrange  this  valuable  paper,  which  is  continued  thronKb  two  volumm 
The  DuMia  Junnal,  and  to  which  ore  added  the  offlcial  repm-i<  uf  ihi-  ranrtali 
of  this  country,  obtained  from  the  govemnienlj  roust  of  nect'^iij  hove  ri^uin 
not  oiily  an  immensity  of  labour  and  industrious  research,   but   an   cxtrasira 
BCiuainlance  with  a  variety  of  works  and  periodicals,  in  inanv  JifT.Tent  tcinffuea- 

In  some  of  the  early  volumes  of  this  work,  we  have,  in  addition  to  hii  prae>ical 
monographs,  several  most  interesting  tHblioeraphical  notices,  and  jiuvinct  anAlyw* 
of  foreign  literature,  which,  while  they  eihibit  the  same  ilepi  h  of  rouoninjf'Rnil 
research,  the  same  striking  persnicuiiy  of  style,  and  that  mrr,  tlioiiBli  orrr- 
proctised  gift  of  reviewing,  afibrd  ua  a  ^ood  specimen  of  hb  fiowcr»  at  a  -writer. 
Out  uf  viry  many,  there  is  one  in  partmUar  that  we  would  ■iTiglo  out  for  the 
atlestoticin  uf  our  remark — "  Oppenheiro's  Account  of  tbe  Siiitv  of  Mt^idne 
in  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey."*  In  (his  we  icarcelj  know  »bHbcr  to  h« 
more  pleased  with  the  anlhoTi  or  hia  reviewer  \  with  the  looikl  knowlrit);c  and  | 
observant  |«iwerp  of  the  one,  or  (he  generd  reading  and  atinljiicnl  ability 
played  by  the  other ;  who  mingle*  with  a  ha|^ne*s  of  tboi^lti  n  ' 
criti<-ism  of  existing  abuse,  ana  apt  rlassie  dlnaion. 

Several  of  I)r.  (iraves's  Practical  Lectnrei  have  been  «raii-dint_ 

medical  periodical  of  repute  in   Europe  aad  America,     b  IB38,  Hobort  I 
gleston,  the  editor  of  Tkt  Ameritm  MaSeat  lArary,  repultishMl  ir 
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▼olame,  hi«  Clinical  Lectures,  in  the  preface  to  which,  he  says,  that  from  the 
notice  they  had  alreafly  attriicted  in  the  New  World,  he  *'  feels  that  no  work 
which  he  could  place  hefore  his  readers,  is  more  worthy  of  their  favour  and 
attention."  They  have  likewise  heen  translated  into  German  and  Italian; 
that  in  German,  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ruy^oh,  of  Bremen. 

In  1838,  the  ninth  volumu  of  *'  The  ZecUchtift  Fur  die  Gesammeie  Medicw;* 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  periodicals  in  Germany,  was  dedicated  to  him :  and 
in  our  own  land  a  similar  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dr.  W.  Stokes,  in 
his  celebrated  work  upon  the  diseases  of  the  chest.  We  have  spoken  of  his 
foreign  reputation — a  reputation  we  have  had  personal  knowledge  of:  we  find 
it,  however,  best  exhibited  in  the  honorary  diplomas  ho  has  received  from 
Berlin,  Vienna,  Tubigcn,  Hamburgh,  and  Hruges. 

In  connection  with  the  name  of  Graves  and  medical  science  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  last  mentioned,  we  are  induced  to  notice  the  formation  of  the  Pathological 
Society,  of  which  he  has  been  a  president  sinca  its  commencement.  This 
tociety,  for  the  establishment  of  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  zeal  of 
Drs.  W.  Stokes  and  R.  Smith,  is  one  of  the  most  practically  useful  of  our  city.  We 
rejoice  to  find  at  its  weekly  meetings  most  of  the  heads  of  the  medical  profession — 
such  men  as  Colles,  Crampton,  Carmichael,  Cusack,  Marsh,  Adams,  Beatty, 
Kennedy,  Corrigan,  Montgomery,  Hutton,  Harrison,  and  others — coming 
forward  as  students  for  mutual  improvement  and  the  public  good.  Although 
an  Irish  institution,  it  has  been  every  where  imitated,  even  in  London  I  As  Dr. 
Graves's  practice  increased,  he  gradually  withdrew  from  teaching  physiology, 
and  his  lectures  became  chieflv  of  a  practical  nature.  Not  thinkmg  this  was 
compatible  with  the  nature  o/  his  professorship,  he  resigned  its  duties  in  1841. 
In  this  respect,  his  example  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  have  been  thus  necessarily  lengthy  in  this  memoir,  from  the  identity  of 
the  original  with  the  present  state  of  a  particular  branch  of  science  in  our 
country.  From  the  character  of  that  individual,  which,  with  quick-searching 
observation,  and  honest  independence,  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  energy, 
decision,  and  candour — the  latter,  perhaps,  even  to  a  fault — the  student  and 
young  practitioner  has  this  to  learn,  that  while  they  have  set  before  them  the 
cheering  example  of  wliat  ho  has  attained  to,  to  sustain  them  under  early 
struggles,  thev  must  remember  that  much  of  the  public  favour  he  now 
possesses,  is  tlie  result  of  years  of  patient  study  and  imtiring  industry — the 
cause,  not  the  consequence  of  success. 

May  he  long  continue  to  enjoy  that  success^  and  that  fame  and  fortune  to 
which  hb  merits  have  so  jtt.<tly  raised  him. 


Sniiiieh  liy  Coul  Go] 


"  Me  niiienun  I  Sc^jthico  quam  prncul  Qln  solo  Get." 

Ot'id,  FattBTum,  lib.  W.A 


Orion  huigeth  ilantward  in  the  aky 

Over  the  sea,  beneath  the  ulvanciDg  moot). 

Whose  clcar-si?nt  ihadows  will  tell  midnight  soon  ; 

Bnrsting  at  fits,  the  billowa  utter,  nigh. 

Their  tuleo  of  far  Allaulic  solitudes. 

And,  evor  u  they  tell,  the  old  rocki  sigh  ; 

S«l  b  the  benotj'  of  the  night,  nud  brood* 

Ovnr  the  sutrmn  oraut,  solemDl;. 

Hear  nil',  ys  waTes !   Alae,  je  ciunot  heu* ; 
And  je,  brij^ht  Stars  ]  are  dumb  ;  elw  1  would  fill 
Yuur  baiua  with  ■  spirit  that,  when  neai' 
'The  sea,  dear  friend  1  in  other  lands  would  still 
Spuak  from  my  heart  to  thine  ;  ;ot,  think  of  mi- 
Whenever  thou  ninj'it  hear  the  melanchul}-  lea. 


What  tidinga  bring  ye  of  my  parted  friend, 

Yl'  lurges  of  the  Night  I — lam  thai  h»lh  horn*   ' 

Me  company  so  sweetly  all  the  morn 

Of  life:  far-raring  voyager*  that  wend 

Around  so  many  iantl«,  o'er  dcMerla  liim 

Of  the  most  ancient  oe^an  :  ye  that  benil 

Around  the  old  wide  world  fVom  end  lu  end  i 

Ye  that  so  long  your  hoary  looks  have  wuru. 

And  still  nphefd  that  voloe  uf  luineiity 

O'er  crumbling  realms.    Ye  have  been  at  the  pole 

Slumbering  In  lee  for  uges :   Liberty 

Hath  sung  beside  ye  once,  where  now  ye  roll 

Chaunting  her  ruin  i  y«  have  swept  all  iiburM^ 

What  uf  my  ftiond  1     Hark,  how  the  buIIoh  hilloir  romi  J 


iBse. 


Ahi  dear  old  f^innd,  sincf  thai  I  nuule  my  moan 

'I'll  the  prophetie  waves  that  ipakr  of  woe. 

At  our  nrsi  parting,  many  an  ebb  ant)  flow 

Has  rbimcd  o'er  ik'ullicr  sorpons,  where,  aluiMi, 

Time  and  the  Grave  have  lef^  me  mmtorv. 

Since  we,  oft  wanilering  by  tlio  evtniiM  »fiure. 

Adored  in  holy  si(enCD  where  we  stood 

Witli  breath  hushed  down,  the  dreamy  slars  tt'»l  o'er 

Tlie  dim  blue  hilU  werv  i[lidiiig,  while  the  floul 

RilfheJ  on,  u  nnc  iinplurmg  Deflmy. 

We  Aloud  and  dreamed  of  Fate  out  of  uur  yiinlh. 
Till  our  eypi  tadilenxd  with  foreboding  teAri 
Which  I  liave  lived  to  shed  in  biller  trulli  | 
Hay  Hcftten  avert  then  from  thy  loogthtmitiit  no*  I 
Dec.  1841. 
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LETTER   NO.    II. 


Mentone,  April  1,  183a 
This  dav  ^ye  months  we  took  pos- 
Muion  of  our  lodgings  at  Nice  ;  and 
thb  morning  we  left  them,  with  even 
more  of  regret  than  I  anticipated, 
when  I  sent  you  my  last  "  Recollec- 
tions" of  the  peaceful  hours  we  had 
Mtsed  in  that  lovely  and  tranquil  spot. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  only 
penalty  I  paid  for  my  boating  freak 
to  Monaco,  was  the  loss  of  a  dav  from 
mv  oold.  We  are  now  six  posts  from 
Nice ;  we  took  five  hours  to  accom- 
plish them,  including  a  rest  for  the 
Dorses,  aA  the  road  i-s  an  ascent  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  post ;  happily 
for  us,  it  commandeii  a  fine  view  of 
our  favourite  bay,  sparkling  as  ever  in 
the  brightest  sun :  our  hearts  and  eves 
retted  upon  it  as  on  the  face  of  a 
friend.  Even  the  visions  of  lovely 
Italy  which  had  floated  before  us  for 
weeks  past — visions  which,  till  now, 
aeemed  all  too  beautiful  to  be  realized 
—appeared  for  the  moment  not  half 
so  bright  as  the  little  haven  of  rest, 
on  which  we  turned  a  lingering  and 
loving  gaze.  But  who  could  long  feel 
sad  with  such  a  sky  above,  such  scenery 
as  soon  opened  around  us.  We  had 
but  turned  the  last  point  from  which 
we  could  look  down  upon  the  valley 
and  bay  of  Nice,  when  a  long  sweep 
of  the  gulf  of  Genoa  lay  before  us. 
The  road — a  noble  one  in  every  sense 
—cut  on  the  steep  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, commands  on  the  right  magni- 
ficent and  ever-varying  views  of  the 
sea,  of  the  innumerable  rocky  pro- 
montorieii  which  break  the  line  of  this 
coast  into  such  beautiful  formn.  On 
tlie  left  rose  the  mountains  bold  and 
lofty,  sometimes  bare  and  rugged, 
their  summits  broken  into  such  fan- 
iMtic  forms,  as  scarce  asked  the  aid  of 
Ikncy  to  convert  them  into  the  remains 
of  ancient  fortresses ;  sometimes 
clothed  with  wood,  in  which  here  and 
there  lay  embosomed  a  little  village^ 


with  its  ^densy  rich  in  blossom«» 
even  at  this  early  season.  And  as  wc 
advanced,  every  object  around  us— 
the  lemon  trees,  here  tall  and  Kracef\il 
standards ;  the  almond,  with  its  deli- 
cate pink  blossom^  the  myrtle,  the 
oleander,  and  wild  flowers,  the  rich, 
yet  sober  tint  of  the  luxuriant  orange 
trees,  still  laden  with  their  golden  fhut 
and  clothing,  even  down  to  the  water's 
brink,  the  steep  declivities,  on  the 
very  edge  of  which  our  road  seemed 
fearfully  to  hang ;  the  bright,  almost 
cloudless  sky ;  the  indescribable  clear- 
ness of  the  pure  atmosphere — all 
brought  home  to  us  the  blissful  con- 
viction that  we  were  indeed  breathing 
the  soft  and  balmy  air  of  Italy,  the 
favoured  land,  in  which  even  the  con- 
sciousness  of  existence  b  happiness. 
We  looked  down  upon  Monaco  ;  and 
though  our  elevatea  position  certainly 
robbed  the  capital  of  the  poor  little 
principality  of  the  imposing  air  of  a 
fortified  town,  which  it  assumes  from 
the  sea*  it  looked  pretty  and  bright. 
As  we  approached  Mentone,  we  found 
the  climate  more  genial,  the  season 
even  more  advanced  than  at  Nice. 
After  the  first  post,  the  road  descended, 
but  occasionally  again  ascended,  to 
cross  the  neck  of  some  bold  promon- 
tory. Every  now  and  then  we  passed 
the  remains  of  Roman  settlements  and 
Roman  trophies. 

We  arrived  here  early  enough  to 
take  a  walk  to  a  ruin  on  a  hill,  once  a 
castle,  now  a  burial-ground,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view.  The  town,  situ- 
ated on  a  rugged  promontory,  is  built 
up  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  is  so  well 
sheltered,  as  to  be  considered  superior 
in  its  winter  climate  to  Nice  or  Villa 
Franca ;  but  it  wants  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  every  where  fol- 
low the  settlement  of  the  English. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  many  of  them 
as  steep  as  in  the  oic/  town  of  Nice ;  but 
the  air  ftod  counteoaiioe  of  the  inha- 
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bitants  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
half- French,  half- Italian  Nissards. 
Here  the  long  oval  face,  black  eyes, 
olive  skin,  and  the  coloured  turban  of 
the  women,  give  them  an  almost  Jewish 
expression,  but  in  its  most  pleasing 
form.  They  probably  see  few  strangers, 
as  they  crowded  round  us,  all  smiling 
and  talking  to  us.  One  woman,  who 
had  some  rich-coloured  Persian  ranun- 
culuses in  her  hair,  saw  we  admired 
them,  and  immediately  offered  them 
with  a  graceful  l>ow  to  F.  A  funeral 
procession,  bearing  the  president  of 
the  tribunal  to  his  last  home,  passed 
us  on  our  way.  Men  in  long  white 
muslin  robes  and  hoods,  priests  in 
black ;  the  host,  and  innumerable  lighted 
wax  candles  ;  the  body  on  an  open 
!>ier,  dressed  in  white  muslin,  the  face 
uncovered,  the  hands  upraised  and 
clasped,  as  if  in  prayer :  there  was 
nothing  unpleasing,  nothing  to  shock  ; 
1)ut  something  solemn  and  touching  in 
the  deep  repose  of  the  aged  counte- 
nance. We  saw  the  grave,  in  which 
lay  an  open  coffin,  ready  to  receive  the 
body.  Y<»u  will  think  me  a  fearful 
journalist,  if  I  thus  delay  upon  the 
road  ;  but  you  are  to  journey  with  us 
in  spirit :  and  is  it  not  in  these  trifling 
details  that  the  differences  of  climate, 
manners,  &c.  are  most  vividly  brought 
home  to  us.  You  cannot  be  too 
minute  in  your  intelligence  from  home. 
I  grieve  to  hear  of  our  CJ.  being  so 
low,  yet  I  can  expect  no  other — 
"  rain  drops  easily  from  the  bu<l,  re^ts 
t)n  the  bo.Kom  of  the  maturer  flower, 
and  breaks  down  that  only  which  has 
lived  its  dav." 

( )neglia.  2d. — Ten  |»osts  to-day  ; 
the  scenery  not  so  beautiful  as  yester- 
day, but  still  fine ;  the  roall,  the 
wlu)le  way  along  the  sea,  looking  at  a 
distance  fearfully  unprotecttMl,  but 
alwa}h  |>roving,  as  we  advanced,  safe 
and  smooth,  though  hilly.  Soon  after 
leavini:  Mentone,  we  again  entered 
the  Sardinian  domini<ms,  and  lia<l  a 
triflini;  amiovanco  at  the  Douane  :  for 
once,  iiii>nev  was  of  no  avail  :  two 
boxi-s  Sfticted  bv  the  officer,  Were 
t.iken  otV  t'.ir  examination  ;  one  con- 
tained t)nr  book.s.  Judging  from  the 
gra>r  i)th«'ial  air  with  which  he  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  a  medical  dictionary, 
we  hope  he  was  much  edified  by  tlie 
in>pe<tion :  Imt  if  he  discovered  it 
v^a>  KnL'li'^h,  he  was  ni»t  mi  ciimuiu- 
nieutive  ab  tu  tell  us.     Thi4  delav  fur 


a  mere  form  is  almost  as  vexatious, 
though  not  80  costlyi  as  the  eternal 
demand  for  the  passport.  In  it  we 
can  recognise  a  necessary  feature  of 
the  police  of  these  arbitrary  govern- 
ments ;  though  probably  no  one  thinff 
in  travelling  on  the  Continent  so  much 
chafes  the  proud  independent  English 
spirit,  as  the  perpetual  soi'veillance  it 
seems  to  indicate. 

Let  not  your  moralitvbe  shocked 
at  our  rejected  offer  of  money  ;  in 
general  the  traveller  escapes  delay  at 
the  Douanes  for  a  trifling  fee  ;  some, 
it  is  true,  unwilling  to  countenance 
what  seems  to  be  bribery,  begin  their 
journey  with  the  mngnanimous  reso- 
lution to  submit  to  the  search,  rather 
than  tempt  the  douannier — this  mag- 
nanimity, however,  is  misplaced — the 
governments  themselves  allow  of  the 
arrangement,  and,  with  few  ezceptiont^ 
these  perquisites  form  part  of  the 
salary  of  their  officers.  On  ascending 
the  hill  beyond  Mentone,  we  had  a 
l>eautiful  view  of  the  town  itselfy  of 
Monaco  on  the  point  beyond,  St. 
Hospice,  Villa  Franca  bay,  the  range 
of  mountains  which  shelter  Nice  on 
the  north,  and  the  promontory  of 
Antibes — the  wiud  was  high  and  the 
waves  magnificent.  A  new  and  beftu« 
tiful  feature  in  the  vegetable  world 
to-day,  is  the  palm :  along  the  roaily 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  it  raised  its  grace* 
ful  head — the  oleander,  too,  seem«i  as 
great  a  favourite  as  in  Germany,  bat 
grows  here  in  the  o(>en  air.  We  passed 
Several  small  towns,  Bordagera,  San 
Kemi,  Porto  Maurizia. 

tid,  Savona.  Ten  hours'  posting, 
and  six  from  Genoa.  This  "  Hotel 
de  Turin"  is  comfortable.  Two  men 
at  this  moment  making  our  beds :  Che 
day  has  btH*n  cold  ;  part  of  the  road 
(to  Finale)  very  steep ;  some  points 
connnand  fine  views  of  various  pro- 
montories, and  the  mountains  beyond 
(ienoa  ;  the  land  cultivated,  but  nei- 
ther lemons  nor  oranges ;  till  near 
this  pla(  e  it  again  becomes  sheltered 
and  varied,  though  not  so  rich  as  near 
Mentone  ;  the  wild  flowers  were  dark 
purple  iris,  dwarf  and  scarlet  flot 
adonis.  We  passed  through  several 
tunnels  cut  in  the  rock :  in  the  dis- 
tance rose  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Apennines,  patches  of  snow  still  lying 
in  all  the  hollows. 

4th,  Gvno*   -"'V  ip|k  >itch  to  thia 
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r  palaces  has  disappointed  me. 
tmaguie  the  view  trom  the  sea 
nn^  more  imposing:  the  guto 
ich  we  entered,  Sau  Tomaso,  in 
*  one  ;  the  streets,  with  the  ex- 
a  of  a  very  few  of   the  most 
n,  too  narrow  to  admit  any  kind 
riage.     Our  hotel,  La  Croce  di 
,  in  a  miserable    situation,  so 
in  with  houses,  the  approach  so 
r,  that  we  were  little  prepared 
to  comfort   we   find  within    it. 
real  nuisance  awaits  every  tra- 
on    arriving    at    his   hotel  in 
if  the  swarms  of  dirty,    eager, 
rous  carriers  or  porters,    who 
it  seems,  a  prescriptive  right  to 
your  luggage  to  your  rooms,  no 
r  how  many  servants  you  bring 
ou,  bow  unwilling  you  may  be 
Mpt  these  services,  custom  has 
isbed  it,  you  have  only  to  submit 
pay.     Before  I  take  you  to  the 
bes  and  palaces,  I  must  give  you 
feller's   caution,  if  you  should 
into  Italy  with  your  young  party 
n  us,  and  also  allay  your  appre- 
»ns  about  the  torrents.     Against 
we  find  no  safeguard  necessary 
esent ;    our    prudence    has  not 
tested  ;  the  '•  torrents"  are  now 
streamlets,  their  beds  dry  and 
;  the  bridges  over  them  are  for  foot 
igers  only  ;    we  generally  drove 
Jh  the  rivers,  and  often  tinder  the 
es ;  but  on  tlie  road  from  Finale, 
are  now  several  good  ones  for 
iges.     Two  mouths  ago,  indeed, 
\  different ;  then  the  rivers  were 
&n  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
lountains  ;  then  even  the  Paglion 
ce  became  a  rapid  river  ;  and  on 
route  here,  we  could  still  trace 
levastation  caused  hv  the  innu- 
ble  torrents   which   had   formed 
I  channels  down  every  declivity, 
in  these  circumstances  there  is 
danger,  the  aubirgiste,  where  you 
^  horses,  can  always  tell  if  it  is 
o  proceed ;    and  if  the   English 
a  little  less  suspicious  of  schemes 
tain  them,  a  little  less  on  the  de- 
re    against     being    overreached, 
would  avoid  causes  of  irritation — 
times  even  danger.     I  mu5t  con- 
however,  that    Italv  is  not  the 
try  to  cultivate  faith  in  man,  or  wo- 
ntber  in  tb'is  class,  as  you  will  judge 
f  •*  caution.  *'  Before  you  take  your 
'  into  the  hotels  of  small  towns  in 
,  you  should   always    sec   your 


rooms,  settle  with  your  host  the  charge 
for  them,  and  for  each  meal,  if  you 
would  avoid  paying  double,  and  wish 
to  set  out  next  morning  without  a 
fracas.     Here  is   a   not  singular   in- 
stance of  the  necessity.     Last  night 
at    Savona,     D.    chose    three    good 
rooms  ;  the  charge,  parole  (Tkotmeur, 
twenty-five  franks  for  them  alone-— 
but  patience  and  firmness  work  mi- 
racles— we  were  soon  seated  in   the 
nice  sahn,  with  the  comforting  assur- 
ance that  we  had  now,  at  least,  escaped 
imposition :  the  rooms,  tea,  breakfast, 
two  servants'  meals,  and   rooms  in- 
cluded, were  promised  for  twenty-six 
franks !  After  dejeuner  h,  la  fourchette^ 
instead  of  dinner — a  plan  as  g^ood  for 
health  as  for  saving  time  and  expense— 
we  sallied  forth  to  see  the  sights  of 
Genoa  la  Superba,  and  well  she  de- 
serves her  name ;  for  her  streets  are 
lined  with  palaces ;  though  the  grandeur 
of  their  effect  is  much  impaired  by  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets ; 
in  theStradaBalbi,  Nuova  and  Nuovis- 
sima  only,  they  have  an  air  of  great 
magnificence.     I  am  like  the  poor  lady 
in  the  old  song,  who,  when  she  got  to 
the  church  stile,  rested  there  a  little 
while;    and  when    she    got    to    the 
church  door,  rested  there  a  little  more ; 
only  that  I  can  employ  my  eyes  whilst 
I  rest  in  one  or  other  of  the  many 
churches,  which  are  all  adorned,  or^ 
more  properly,   overloaded  with   pic- 
tures  and  marbles.      Our    first  visit 
was  to  the  Palazzo  Brignole,  where 
we  mounted  three  pair  of  stairs,  be- 
fore we  reached  the  salonSf  which  are 
lofty,    spacious,    highly    ornamented, 
and  dingy.     Of  the  pictures,  six  of 
the  best  are  gone  to  Paris.     Here  was 
a  disappointment ;    but   we  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  what 
is  not  attainable,  is  ever  extolled  above 
its  merit — what  is  not  to  be  seen,  is 
always  the  finest — what  has  not  been 
achieved,  the  most  worthy  of  attain- 
ment, atlmire  our  philosophy,  greatly 
strengthened  by  finding  some  very  fine 
Vandykes — compensation  for  many  de- 
ficiencies.     A   Prince  of   Orange,  a 
Marchese  Brignole,  and  some  other 
portraits,   have  all    his    dignity,    hii 
truth,  his  noble  expression,  unaffected 
attitude,  simple  colouring,   Individ u- 
alitpr,  not  forgetting  the  beauty  of  his 
dehcately-proportioned  hands.  A  por- 
trait of  a  cardinal,  by  Gaetano,  with 
great  depth  of  exprcfsion  in  the  calm 
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penetrating  eye,  and  two  by  Titian, 
are  all  that  have  left  much  impression 
on  my  mind.  By-the-by,  here,  as  in 
London,  Titian  disappoints  me;  I 
have  a  faint  reminiscence,  a  shadowy 
recollection  of  great  admiration  of 
this  celebrated  master ;  perhaps,  a 
nearly  effaced  impression  of  early 
days  ;  for,  as  yet,  nothing  satisfies  my 
expectations  ;  but  still  I  hope  he  will 
shme  out  upon  me  some  day,  the  rich 
in  colouring,  the  noble  in  form,  the 
earnest  and  pow^erful  in  expression,  all 
unlike  the  voluptuous  Venus ;  the 
glowing  Hcsh-tints,  the  dazzling  sun- 
lights which  have  characterised  him 
in  the  pictures  I  have  lately  seen. 

The  collection  of  the  Palazzo  Pal- 
lavinciiii  is  smaller  and  more  select ;  a 
Magdalene  by  Annibale  Caracci ;  ano- 
ther by  Tranceschini,  a  painter  whose 
works  I  have  not  seen  in  England, 
whose  subdued  colouring  and  graceful 
forms  pleased  me  much  ;  besides  se- 
veral pictures  which  interested  me  at 
the  time,  but  not  sufficiently  to  at- 
tempt to  describe,  much  less  to  weary 
you  with  a  list  of  their  names.  IIow 
powerless  are  words  to  express  the 
combination  of  feeling  excitea  by  great 
works  of  art !  How  few  works  of  art, 
to  judge  from  mv  present  experience, 
however  prized  \)y  collectors,  stamp 
themselves  upon  the  mind  with  the  ir- 
resistible power  of  genius,  awakening 
the  loftiest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
leaving  the  impression  of  divine  pu- 
rity, refiui'd  grace,  which  seem  to  me 
the  best  and  mo»t  elevating  influence 
of  the  fine  arts.  What  fails  of  this 
may  indeed  improve  the  taste  as  well 
as  please  the  eye,  but  can  never  reach 
the  heart. 

The  city  is  clean — the  women  pale 
and  interesting — the  girls  pretty,  they 
have  a  stately  walk,  and  look  graceful 
and  pictures(|ue  in  their  long  white 
muslin  or  chintz  mantillas,  thrown 
over  the  head  and  falling  down  to  the 
feet.  Thi^i  pretty  draj»ery,  which 
take.s  the  pla(*e  of  our  most  ungraceful 
hi-ad-dre.sH,  the  bonnet,  gives  quite  a 
ff. stal  air  t«i  the  appearance  of  the 
vvoiiu'ii,  lH»th  obi  and  voung.  Heauti- 
ful  bniii|(i(>rs  of  Howers  are  offered  for 
sale — camellias,  roses.  &c.,  in  abuu- 
ilanee  ;  vt't  we  long  for  our  Nicene 
violets  I 

Hut  you  have  not  done  with  the 
palaces.  Wv  have  seen  the  Du- 
razzo,  the  Royal,  Serra,  and  Splnola ; 


the  last  not  very  Intereiiing»  which 
was  unfortunate  as  the  proprietor, 
more  shabby  in  appearance  than  his 
very  shabby  servants,  accompanied  us 
through  the  rooms.  The  entrance  to 
the  Durazzo  is  handsome.  A  noble 
flight  of  marble  steps  leading  to  a  ter« 
race,  with  twenty-fonr  fine  marble 
columns.  Here  is  the  finest  mcture 
we  have  yet  seen — the  Magduene  of 
Titian.  Though  the  form  is  too  large 
and  full  for  beautyi  the  hair  too  massT 
for  nature,  the  eyes  a  shade  too  red 
with  weeping,  yet  is  it  a  delightftil  Ma- 
ture. The  deep  padios  of  expression 
— the  imploring  earnestness  of  the 
upraised  eyes— the  attitude  so  ex- 
pressive and  unaffected, — the  rich 
tint  of  the  carnation — and  the  mas- 
terly execution  which  you  feel  rather 
than  see,  all  combine  to  make  it  a 
beautiful  and  touching  work  of  art 
Guercino,  in  his  Christ  and  the  Tri- 
bute-Money, is  a  fine  and  powerftil 
painter,  guided  by  a  great  authoritj 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  1  see  that  the  draw- 
ing in  his  hands  and  feet  is  faultj,  bnt 
his  design  is  fk'ee,  his  fig^ures  earr  and 
natural,  and  his  broad  masses  of  light 
are  so  happily  disposed,  that  the  e£ct 
is  not  spotty,  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  being  so  scattered.  Van- 
dyck,  graceful  aa  ever  in  hit  huh- 
born  ladies.  Guido,  very  sweet  in  hU 
sleeping  child. 

At  the  Ro^al  Palace*  which  the 
king  of  Sardinia  inhabits  but  a  month 
or  two  in  the  year,  the  seat  of  goTenu 
ment  being  Turin,  1  saw  nouing  to 
admire  so  much  as  a  beautiful  terraoei 
on  which  the  grand  saloon  opens. 
There  were  but  a  few  amoimt  the 
large  collection  of  pictures  whidi  in- 
terested me  ;  many  however  are  called 
fine.  There  are  Titian's,  Rubens'f 
Tintoretto's,  &c.,  with  many  Dames 
celebrated,  though  of  lesser  note.  It 
is  dispiriting  when  1  find  in  a  whol* 
collei^tion  su  little  to  interest  or  touch* 
because  it  shows  I  know  little  of  the 
art,  and  makes  me  suspect  that  more 
is  said  than  frit  on  the  subject  of 
painting.  At  times  I  almost  fear  I 
never  shall  fet'l  this  beautiful  art  as  I 
liave  long  liofKid  to  do.  As  yet  we 
have  seen  no  remarkable  Fresco,  but 
even  now  this  branch  of  art  appears  to 
me  far  superior  to  oil. 

The  Palazzo  Serra  is  worth  seeiitt 
only  for  its  sulendour,  and  splendid  it 
is  in  }  **'l»n^i    *r      TK*»  vairvifi.  thouffh 
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HmaH  for  a  (lenoese  pa1ace»  is  lighted 
by  fuur  enormouii  glaKs  chandeliers 
ft*oin  the  ceiling  ;  six  Nmaller  at  the 
Mdes  ;  the  pillars  gilt  frum  top  to  bot- 
tom. I  sighed  for  the  white  marble 
beneath  ;  the  panels  of  the  doors  co- 
vered with  lapis  lazuli,  one  hundred 
and  twentv  francs  an  ounce !  the  colour 
exquisite  in  itself:  but  how  soon  the 
eye  grows  wearv  and  dazzled  aini<lst 
so  much  splenJour,  and  longs  for 
aoroe  simple  unadorned  obiect  to 
give  repose  from  the  overwhelming 
glare. 

Of  the  churches  I  have  little  to  sav. 
The  most  atimired  are  overloaded  with 
ornament,  except  the  Annunziata»  in 
which  the  lieautiful  columns  of  dark 
red,  and  white  marble,  harmonize  well 
with  the  rich  quiet  colouring  of  the 
Freaco  ci*iling.  Tlie  exterior  of  the 
cathedral,  bl.ick  and  white  marble  in 
alternate  striiM'j*,  ha.<(  a  disagreeable 
party-coloured  effect.  Nothing  remark- 
able within  or  without*  except  the  re- 
markably ugly  twiste<l  pilhars  in  front, 
and  a  va.He — a  pres4*nt  frum  the  quiH'n 
of  Sheba  to  Solomon  !  The  church 
was  full.  The  preacher,  despite  the 
energy*  and  vehemence  of  his  voice  and 
action,  seemed  little  able  to  counteract 
the  lulling  effects  of  the  darkened 
aisles  and  of  an  atmosphere  heated 
by  so  numerims  an  as:>emblage  of  ]>er- 
sons,  not  the  verv  neatest  in  habits  or 
dress.  At  least  half  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  aslet^p,  having  apparently 
deputiil  the  other  half  to  li.sten  and 
t4>  profit.  San  Stefano  alle  Porte,  is 
rieh  in  the  p<»H.Hession  of  (»nc  celebrated 

Iiicture,  designiHl  and  begun,  it  is  said, 
»y  KtifTaelle,  finished  by  Ciiulio  Ro- 
man<i,  and  n*touc'hed  by  David,  when 
carried  to  Paris.  It  is  an  altar-piece — 
the  martvrdom  of  Stephen — not  in  a 
good  light,  but  long  it  rivette<l  our 
attention.  The  figure  of  the  saint, 
especially,  is  a^lmirable  ;  the  moment 
well  chostn;  there  is  indeeil  an  ex- 
pression of  buflfering,  but  neither  ago- 
nised n(»r  painful  ;  its  lut  traces  are 
pasfing  away  in  the  elevattnl  feeling  of 
fcoly  trust,  of  serene  joy  on  n»cognising 
his  2Savi<iur,  whose  form  l>ends  grace- 
fully an<l  protectingly  from  the  hea- 
vens to  c<mifort  and  ^upport  his  <lying 
disciple.     The  colouring  is  rieh  and 

Swerful,  yet  sulnlued  ;  the  form  of 
i  groups  plea.<»ing,  and  the  figures, 
Ihoiigh  numerous,  are  distinct,  each 
adding   to  the  effect  of  the  whole. 


San  Ambrosio  is  so  overloaded  with 
ornament,  that  except  for  Guido's  (ce- 
lebrated and  very  oeautiful  Assump- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  worth  a  visit. 
Every  guide-book  will  tell  vou  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Carignano,  built  at 
the  sole  expense  of  a  noble  Genoese, 
in  a  fine  situation  ;  the  bridge  leadinff 
to  it  erected  by  his  son.  To  the  saia 
guide-books  I  must  refer  you  for  the 
•'noble  view  firom  the  Cupola."  We 
did  not  see  it,  being  prone  to  neglect 
our  duties  as  sight-seers,  in  the  as- 
cending line.  The  church  is  hand- 
some, and  contains  a  fine  St.  Francis 
hj  Guercino,  a  subject  well  suited  to 
display  his  large  massy  draperies  and 
favourite  brown  colouring.  We  have 
seen  a  manufactorv  of  velvet,  a  tedious 
nrocess,  but  interesting  for  its  beauti- 
rul  result ;  the  finest  quality  is  woven 
with  three  threads,  the  second  with  two. 
We  were  advbed  to  procure  an  or- 
der of  admissiim  to  the  Conscrvatorio 
delle  Fieschine,  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, where  three  hundred  girls  are 
educated  and  lodged ;  I  believe  under 
the  superintendence  of  nuns.  As 
usual,  there  is  nothing  so  remarkable 
as  its  cleanliness.  A  lady,  who  could 
not  speak  French,  and  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  speak  at  all,  with  a  priest  equally 
gifted  with  le  talent  pour  la  mence, 
showed  us  over  the  building.  The 
g^rls  make  artificial  flowers,  very  infe- 
rior to  the  French.  It  nuule  me  sad 
to  look  upon  an  existence  so  wasted  : 
to  cut  out  bits  of  paper,  to  crimp 
leaves  and  petals,  twist  anthers,  &c. 
and  this  day  af^er  day,  year  after  year, 
is  sorry  work  for  an  immortal  crea- 
tun*.  Some  embroider ;  some  do  plain 
work  ;  some  looking  ruddy  and  well ; 
others  the  more  delicate,  perhaps  in 
mind  as  well  as  body,  miserably  pale 
and  ill.  Each  child  fiad  her  littfe  pic- 
ture or  figure  of  the  "  Santa  Madre,** 
or  favourite  saint  before  her.  The 
donnitories,  kitchens,  store-rooms. 
Sec,  were  faultlessly  clean.  The  din- 
ner- table  was  laid  ;  every  thing  of  the 
plainest  i^iarsest  material,  vet  m^at  and 
tasteful.  Each  plate  with  its  snowy 
napkin,  plnte<l  fork  (universal  even 
amongst  the  iKM)rest  poor),  knife  and 
spoon,  glass,  small  bottle  of  thin  wine 
and  one  of  water.  I  saw  so  few  ser- 
vants, I  presume  the  girls  are  taught 
to  do  the  work  of  the  house — an  ex- 
cellent lesson  in  this  most  dirty  of 
beautiful  countries. 
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Here,  as  in  other  continental  cities, 
there  is  a  sad  want  of  that  harmony 
of  order  (\i  I  may  so  call  it)  so  pecu- 
liarly Knglish.  To  the  finest  palaces, 
you  often  enter  through  a  dirty  Porte 
Cocher  and  Cour,  to  a  noble  marble 
staireuse,  wliieli  again  leads  to  a  dingy 
half-painted  door.  The  servants,  per- 
haps four  or  five,  lounging  or  clcanuifjf 
shoes  in  u  neglected-looking  ante-room 
— themselves  as  shabby.  Of  the  faded 
hangings,  the  tarnished  gilding  of  the 
saloons,  I  must  say  nothing,  as  they  are 
not  generally  inhabited  by  tlic  family, 
and  it  would  probably  exceed  their 
means  to  keep  them  in  perfect  order  ; 
for  (v(>no:i,  though  still  rich,  has  fallen 
frf>m  her  greatness,  her  merchants  are 
no  longer  princes.  No  Doria  asserts 
hfr  proud  pre-eminence  over  the  cities 
of  tlu*  Mi'diterranean.  His  palace  is 
falling  to  decay,  his  celebrated  portrait 
removed  to  Home,  to  adorn  the  palace 
of  Ills  Roman  descendant. 


I  have  spared  yoa  the  joamalbuDg. 
This  is  the  6th,  and  we  start  at  two 
o'clock  for  ChiAvari ;  four  hours 
where  wc  must  sleep,  to  give  a  whole 
day  to  the  passage  of  the  Bracco. 
Whilst  we  await  our  hour,  I  may  as 
well  act  Lord  B  for  you,  and  tell 

of  what  we  eat,  that  you  raav  know 
how  far  climate  varies  the  productions 
here  and  elsewhere.  Be  it  known 
tlien  that  at  Nice  we  never  saw  sea- 
kale,  nor  could  we  make  our  old  Jose- 
])liinc  understand  what  vegetable  it 
was  ;  nor  had  we  asparagus.  Here 
we  find  both  fine,  as  well  as  Toung 
peas  and  brocoli.  Fowls  much  better 
for  table,  though  not  so  fine  an  anato- 
mical display  as  at  Nice.  Oranges 
delicious,  but  they  are  from  Malta. 
Every  thing  indeed  good  in  this  house* 
and  moderate  in  charges  for  a  first-rate 
hotel.     Farewell. 


A    PROPiiSAL    FOR    TUT    RKrONClLIATION    OK  THE    PROTrSTAXT    ASO    EOMAK 
(  AIIIOI.K    (lil'Kt  ilLS.       BY    AN    IRliSlI    FARlSli-FKlK.ST. 


N,».  IV. — (CLIBAIY     OF     TIIK     ROMAN     tATHOI.IC    CLERUY. 


1  FLATTKR  mvRelf  with  the  hope  that 
all  my  good  friends, — and  the v  are  nu- 
merous, and  highly  rehpectablc,  if  I 
may  jutlgc  from  the  miture  and  num- 
U-r  of  tin*  letters  auldressed  to  **  X.  V. 
J>,  rpjM'r  Saekville-.stn*et,  Dublin," — 
have  olH'Ved  the  injunction  which  in 
my  hist  letter  1  presumed  to  make, 
nanielv — that  on  the  first  Sundav  in 
January,  lH4i,  they  wt»uhl  offer  to 
(iod  a  joint  and  fervent  prayer  that 
he  wi.uld  ill  his  mercy  bring  alM>ut 
u  union,  a  L'atherinvr  into  one  fold,  (»f 
all  uho  rej«»iee  in  the  (.'hri>tian  name. 
If  anv  of  iiiv  frienils  have  ne'.;leete<l 
to  fi  I  How  thi^  humbh*  suggest  inn,  let 
theiii  now  ri>deeni  the  omis^^inu,  bv 
praNint;  anil  continuing  to  pray  for  the 
eoi):>uniniathin  of  this  moot  nol>le  pro- 
j.Tt — t'ur.  "  Ni-'i  Domiinis  atlifieaverit 


domum,  in  vanum  laboraverunt   qui 
U'difieant  e.ini."* 

I  have  alreadv  had  assurances  that 

* 

such  pravers  have  lM*en  |Mmred  forth 
1>efore  the  Ahnighty.  One  oorres- 
jMnident.  partieularlv,  must  amiable 
and  well-informed,  w^m  signs  himself, 
or  herself,  A.  B.  has  assured  mu  on 
this  su)>ji>et.  Be  these  ]M*titionsto  the 
Most  Higli  contuuu^I!  as  they  more 
than  any  other  means  will  contribute 
to  break  duwn  ancient  prejudices— to 
dis|K'l  thu  (hirknes^  of  error*  and  to 
move  the  heails  nf  our  church  to  take 
into  .•ierious  and  immediate  considera- 
ti<»n  the  great  iluty  which  now  presses 
n]Min  them — of  smoothing  the  way  to 
a  general  conciliation  by  adopting  en- 
lightened and  rational  reform.%  reforms 
which  Mill  ni»t  t(»uch  the  deposit  of 
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their  faith,  but  which  the  nature  of 
the  times  and  the  advancement  of  ci- 
vilization imperatively  call  for.  1  have 
many  rca5oni>»  which  it  is  quite  unnc- 
cesnary  here  to  state,  for  sayinjf  that 
some  reaiwnable  conce^ion^  on  the 
part  of  our  church  would  l»e  now 
attended  with  the  very  best  results. 
And  here  I  would  turn  to  one  great 
light,  which,  for  hij*  own  wise  purposes, 
Croi]  would  seem  to  have  raised  up  in 
his  church.  I  wouM,  with  proftuind 
respect,  turn  to  Doctor  Wiseman,  and 
1  would  sav,  that  in  mv  verv  humble 
judgment  he  is  the  p<>rson,  on  our 
side,  in  every  respect  well  qualified  to 
perform  the  duty  of  intorpusition  be- 
tween the  churches,  in  order  Xo  their 
final  collection  into  one  fohl,  under 
one  Shf*pherd.  May  he  take  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  most  sincere,  as 
rar  as  he  can  know  and  s]H*ak  for  him- 
self, but  one  of  the  most  unworthy  of 
Christians ! 

It  should  not  weaken  a  belief  in  my 
sincerity   that    I   write   anonvmouslv. 
At  present  I  dare  not  give  my  name ; 
but  the  day  I  hope  is  not  far  distant, 
when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  avow  oiH>nly 
the  sentiments  which   I  now  put  for- 
ward under    the   signature  of  X.  Y. 
Neither  should  it   detract  from   the 
credit  which  I  have  obtained  for  sin- 
cerity, that  I  select  as  the  organ  of 
inv  opinions  a  periodical  whose  con- 
ductors profess  a  religion  and  ]>olitic3 
different  from  mine.     The  reason  of 
this  selection  is  obvious.     Perhaps  I 
nav  be  wrong :  but  somehow  or  other 
I  wonld  not  y<r/ myself  equally  secure 
in  using  any  other  media  (»f  c(»mmuni- 
oUing  with  the  public.    That  I  do  not 
ose  them  is  injurious  to  my  cause;  f<ir 
nlthoi^   TiiK    DrsLiN    Univkrsity 
IIagazine   enjoys   a  most    extensi\e 
circaUtion,  a  circulation  too  which   I 
tmst  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying, 
b  highly  merited,  from  the  talent  and 
Mcpendencc  of  its   con<luctors ;  yet 
fUa  eicellent  {leriodical  falls  not  much 
twfer  the  eves  of  those  of  my  own 
dmrcb,  to  wdom  particularly  I  should 
with  to  address  mv  observations.    The 
eoly  means  by  wliich  this  driiw-back 
en  mj  efforts  can  be  remedied  is,  by 
those  who  lubscribe  for  the  Magazine 
UmDt  accommodating  their  Catholic 
fiMMi   with  a  perusal   of  it.     This 


practice  may  even  tend  to  increase  the 
already  most  respectable  circulation  of 
the  work  :  and  if  this  should  be  so,  I 
shall  be  highly  gratified,  as  I  hold  my- 
self under  lasting  obligations  to  its 
conductors. 

Until  this  to  me  most  busy  season 
of  the  year  should  have  passed  by,  I 
did  not  intend  to  have  troubled  the 
publishers  with  a  paper  on  my  fa- 
vourite subject — the  reconciliation  of 
the  churches.  Hut  a  few  days  ago  a 
news|)ai>er  was  imt  into  my  hand, 
which  all  through  seems  to  have  ad- 
dressed itself  more  particularly  than 
other  journals  to  the  subject  of  my 
letters.*  Amongst  other  wise  con- 
cessions and  salutary  reforms,  I  have 
advocate<l  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  cle- 
rical celil«cy.  This  I  shall  ever  con- 
tinue to  do  ;  and  were  I  on  my  death- 
Ited  I  would  do  the  same :  and  when 
I  shall  be  mouldering  in  the  earth,  an 
epitaph  of  which  1  would  Iks  prouder 
could  not  be  inscribed  on  my  tomb 
than — '<  He  contended  through  life  for 
the  removal  of  clerical  celibacy.'*  My 
reasons  for  this  arc  not  wholly  selfish  : 
I  shall  occasionally  take  opportunities 
of  stating  them.  The  journalist,  how- 
ever, to  whom  I  have  alludi*d,  has  pro- 
poundeil  to  me  certain  interrogatories 
on  the  subject  of  celibacy  ;  and  since 
he  has  thrown  down  his  gage,  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  take  it  up,  and 
to  answer  his  objections  to  the  change 
in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  I 
would  most  urgently  and  (M)nscien- 
tiously  recommend.  This  I  vill  do 
with  as  much  free<lom  as]>os3ible  from 
sharpness  of  expression  or  disagree- 
able personalities,  for  though  a  bad 
reasoner,  I  am  a  w<irse  scold ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  abuse  never  does 
good — it  (»ften  does  much  hann,  as 
well  to  a  cause  as  to  its  advf>cate. 

While  replying  to  the  objections  of 
this  editor,  my  correspondents  will  not, 
1  trust,  take  it  ill  of  me,  if,  fur  the 
present,  I  do  not  consider  the  obser- 
vations eontained  in  their  letters. 

My  readers  will  pardon  me  every 
expression  which  in  the  following  re- 
marks may  ap|H>ar  offensive  to  them. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  requires 
that  I  should  sometimes  R])eak  plainly. 

The  first  tangible  objection  of  this 
journalist  is,  that  if  the  discipline  of 
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cclibaoy  were  altered,  the  clergy  would 
bo  less  attentive  to  their  duties  than 
thev  now  are.  "  For  how,"  savs  the 
editor,  "  will  a  priest  with  a  family  of 
nine  or  ten  be  expected  to  discharge 
the  manifold  duties  which  must  neces- 
Karilv  devolve  on  him?" 

To  tliis  my  reply  ia,  that  marriage 
don't  rob  people  of  their  consciences  ; 
it  would  be  bad  for  the  world  if  it 
did :  and  never  had  it  been  instituted 
by  the  Almighty  as  the  ordinary  state 
for  men,  if  it  should  have  on  them  so 
disastrous  an  effect.  A  married  clergy 
would  still  have  their  consciences  to 
direct  them — the  control  of  their  bi- 
sbops  to  reprulate  their  actions ;  and 
these,  for  tbe  general  run  of  mankind, 
will  be  allowed  to  be  very  sufficient 
guides.  Tlie  man  who  acts  conscien- 
tiously now,  wouMact  equally  so  in  case 
of  a  change  of  this  disciidine.  Yea,  my 
thorough  convictifm  is,  tbat  priests 
would  tbon  act  with  more  zeal,  and, 
generally  speaking,  with  more  regard  to 
tbe  dictates  of  conscience.  A  man  whose 
mind  is  dis1ra<'t(Ml  by  passion,  and  who 
is  continu.illy  engaged  in  strife  agciinst 
the  stronircst  impulses  of  his  nature, 
is  not,  tbough  unencumbered  with  a 
family,  sr)  fre<»  in  thfiU'^ht  f(>r  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duties  as  my  Newry 
friend  wonM  imajrine.  In  mv  sincere 
0|)lni<»n  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  The 
societv  and  care  of  a  fainilv  concen- 
trate  and  occupy  those  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  which  nature  inspires  us, 
and  wbicli,  no  matter  what  mav  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  vinft  have  room 
(iriritim^ifr  room)  for  exercise,  or  they 
will  occ.'i^ionally  wek  it  in  forbidden 
induVeiic(>^.  I  make  all  due  allow- 
ance for  trrtirf,  I  know  tbat  without 
it  we  can  n«  it  Iter  will  nor  execute  any 
thing  de.^iTving  of  eternal  life,  and 
that  bv  it  we  are  enabled  to  obMive 
the  coinntandnients  of  (lod.  Hut 
LTacf',  <'x<"e[)t  by  a  miracle,  will  not 
.subxcrt  the  iinlcr  of  nature  ;  it  will 
not  m;ik»'  infii  ceaM*  to  be  men,  nor 
invent  thcni  with  the  qualities  of  aiurel.s. 

rhc<*e  iiiipul-es  to  which  I  allude, 
have  tl)i  ir  nriiriu  in  man's  Hrst  and 
early  crr.ifjnn  ;  and  a-*  tin'  natural  or- 
der lit"  thiiiLT''  ha>  not  since  been 
chaniriil.  fl;i".'  in-tinct'^  still  e<mtinuo 
t'l  a.:it;iri'  .iini  annoy — to  trouble  anil 
t'»  t'Tture  th'l^e  who  seek  tii  erudi 
th>  iM.     The  i-tVort   is  roometimeii  !*ue- 

cfs-tnl.  t*«n\  a nling  to  Christ,  stmitf 

rrcci\o  the  l:11"i  of  comineiicv.     Itc- 


qucntly,  however,  it  is  nnsnccessAil— 
nature  will  predominate,  and  then  re« 
morse,  and  fear  of  detection,  and  ap- 
])rehension  of  consequences,  and  mi^ 
sery,  and  wretchedness,  bevond  all  con- 
ception, invade  the  mind  already  weak- 
ened and  harassed  bv  inefTectual  con- 
flict. Let  me  not  pursue  this  subject : 
it  is,  I  trust,  unnecessary — it  would  be 
painful.  I  have  said  so  much,  merely 
to  show  my  Newry  friend,  that  men, 
unencumbered  with  family  cares  don't 
always  bring  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties  spirits  free  as  ur,  and 
souls  angelically  pure.  The  married 
priest  would,  I  am  convinced,  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  ministry  with 
more  energy  and  earnestness,  with 
thoughts  more  collected,  and  better 
directed  purpose,  than  the  unmarried 
man,  whose  soul  is  torture<1,  whose 
mental  iK)wers  are  we.ikened  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  tumult  and  importunity 
of  feelings,  which  may  be  moderated, 
but  which  can  not  be  destroyed. 
"  What,"  says  the  editor,  "  can  a  man 
do  with  nine  or  ten  children  ?"  Much 
better,  1  say,  than  with  a  host  of  un- 
ruly passions.  Marriage  has  been 
said,  bv  one  of  the  first  of  philoso- 
phers, l^ord  Bacon,  to  l»e  a  stimulus 
to  industry  :  this  I  think,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  a  contrary  f)irinion.  The 
argmuent  fjf  my  friend  proves  too 
nuu'b,  and  therefore  proves  nothing. 
If  f  )r  the  proper  discharge  of  duty  it 
be  necessary  to  bo  fif>e  fi^m  nuurriigv 
cares,  no  man  should  marrv  who  in- 
tends  to  perform  well  the  duties  of 
bis  state.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
the  U'st  members  of  society,  and  of 
the  various  professions,  have  been  and 
are  married  men. 

The  writer  again  objects  that  the 
smallness  of  the  salaries  nf  some  Ro- 
man f'atbnlie  clergymen  would  not 
,ill<»w  them  to  marry.  '•  How,"  he 
savs,  '<  could  a  curate  with  twentv  or 
thirty  |NMmds  a  year  support  a  wife 
and  five  or  six  children  ?" 

This  would  be  an  excclleni  argu- 
ment if  we  were  discussing  the  pro- 
priety fif  a  law  which  was  to  oblige 
all  priests  to  marry.  I  certiunljr 
think  it  would  1h>  a  hardship  to  oblige 
a  man  with  sf»  small  an  income  to  havo 
anil  to  supiK>rt  a  family.  Hut  it  hap- 
|H'ns  that,  for  motives  grounded  on  the 
interest  of  religion  and  society,  I  am 
lookiiu:  onlv  •'-•"  leave  to  m«'U'rv  for 
tho»v  -uiw-w^.     I    ^Mid'  Tho  wish  to 
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do  fOt  and  who  think  they  couhl  sup- 
port the  expenses  of  marrie<l  men. 
This  is  all.  I  suppose  that  under  such 
circumstances  priests  would  Ih*  guided 
bj  prudential  motives,  like  other  men. 

(inallv,  the  editor  asks — **  Would 
the  married  nriests  be  willing  to  face 
the  rain  and  snow  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  to  administer  spiritual  relief 
to  the  dyinfc  Christian?  Could  ho 
distribute  his  alms  as  liherallv  as  he 
does  now  ?  We  foar  not."  The  mar- 
ried priest,  whose  c(mscience,  I  assert, 
would  be  at  least  as  well  ri-y^rulated  as 
that  of  the  unniarrit^d  man  is  now — 
would  with  equal  alaeritv  face  the 
darkness  and  tempe<»t  of  the  win- 
ter's night  to  attend  his  dying  ])arishi- 
oner.  The  doctor,  the  military  mon, 
be  who  holds  a  situation  in  the  consta- 
bulary— generally  married  persniis — 
encounter  freely  still  greater  j)erils, 
and  at  night ;  and  is  it  too  much  to 
lay  that  married  clergymen,  whoec 
consciences  would  he  as  uprigbt^  whose 
motiTes  as  high  and  honoonible,  would 
not  encounter  the  same  ?  This  objec- 
tion, 1  conceive,  hat  no  weight. 

The  great  philosopher,  to  whom  I 
alluded  a  while  ago,  says  that  single 
men  arc  more  cruel  and  hard-hearted. 
It  is  most  true.  The  man  who  has 
ncTer  Mt  the  yearnings  of  a  father's 
heart,  who}<e  sympathies  are  never 
called  forth  by  the  ties  and  relations  of 
family,  whoM>  feelings  are  thrown  back 
upon  hims<*lf,  and  who  is  thus  ren- 
dered hardeneil,  and  selfish*  and  in- 
■enaible:  such  am.in»  no  matter  what 
hb  means  may  be,  will  not  be  profu-^e 
in  hit  charities  to  the  jnior,  no  more 
than  he  will  1m>  ovcrI>orne  by  the  exu- 
berance of  his  xeal.  No,  no  1  There 
it  a  way  of  performing  aims-<le<'ds,  as 
well  ai*of  diM'harging  duty  :  it  is  only 
the  kindly, and  warm,  and  feelintr  heart 
tliat  can  give  the  measure  '*  full,  and 
prctted  down,  and  overflowing." 

Other  i>eople,  l>esides  the  writer  in 
qoettion,  state  that  married  clenomen 
Bight  liecome  «inioniacal.  It  ap|M>nrs 
to  me  that  priest ;*,  w  ho  have,  as  at  pre- 
teni,  prettv  gemTnllv  a  number  of 
aephewt,  ni(*ee!<,  cou^nis,  kv,  ti>  pro- 
Tioe  for,  have  just  now  n^  many  temi>- 
tationt  to  simony  as  they  would  have 

ider  an  altered  svMtem.     This,  like 
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the  jw8$i/tle  inconveniences  of  the 
change  ;  inconveniences,  however, 
which  might  never  arise — or,  if  they 
should,  may  l>e  sufliciently  guarded 
against. 

It  is  also  stated  that,  in  case  of 
change,  people  would  have  more  diffi- 
culty in  approaching  the  confessional, 
and  unveinng  their  consciences  to  inar- 
rie<l  priests.  The  vi»ry  contrary,  after 
the  first  strangeness  had  passed  away, 
ought  to  be  the  natural  result.  I  think 
people  would  naturally  prefer  to  con- 
fess to  a  discreet  married  man  rather 
than  to  an  unmarried  one,  with  all  his 
inexperience,  and  the  ardent  sen.sibili- 
ties  of  youth.  In  the  most  delicate 
cases  of  illness,  the  married  doctor  is 
invariably  preferred  to  the  single  phy- 
sician. 

The  people,  it  is  further  allefired, 
wonfd  be  shocke<l  by  the  change.  It 
would,  I  admit,  apiiear  strange  for  a 
while — for  half  a  year  or  a  year — ^just 
like  the  abrogation  of  some  of  the 
holidays,  or  the  dispensation  in  the  ab- 
stinence of  Saturday.  Some  tem|>orarj 
inconvenience  would  be  felt,  as  was 
ex[H*rienc(M)— to  use  a  familiar  example 
—from  the  change  of  currency.  But 
the  people,  who  are  docile,  would  be 
soon  instructed  on  the  nature  and  ex- 
pediencv  of  this  alteration  in  discipline ; 
and  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  priests 
would  then  exhibit  to  all,  more  of  the 
true  sympathies  of  our  common  nature, 
the  people  would  in  a  short  time  Ik'- 
come  not  only  familiar  with,  but  |»ar- 
tial  to,  the  new  system. 

In  fine,  an  objection  against  the  re- 
{leal  of  this  law  is  drawn  from  the 
words  of  St.  Paul,  commending  single- 
ne*.*  of  life,  which  we  findin  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  first  episftle  to  the  ('«>- 
rinthians— .'<  For  I  wtmld  that  all  nun 
were  even  as  I  myself.  Hut  every 
man  hath  his  pro|icr  gift  of  (iimI  :  one 
after  this  manner,  and  another  after 
that."*  •*  But  I  would  have  vou  with- 
out  carefulness.  He  that  is  umnar- 
ried  careth  for  the  things  that  be- 
long to  the  Lord,  how  lie  may  please 
the  Lord :  but  he  that  is  marri<><l 
careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the 
world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife."f 
Thes4*  passages,  it  will  have  been  si'en, 
are  only  rommewlatory  of  singleness  of 
life :  they  are  spoken,  not  by  precept. 
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as  the  apostlo  himself  declares,  but  hy 
counsel.  The  state  he  recommeiHls  is 
cert.'linly  the  more  perfect,  butitisnot 
suited  to  the  ^^Mierality  of  m€»n,  nor  to 
the  peiierality  of  priests.  St.  Paul 
coinuieiids  the  adopticm  of  this  state 
to  those  onlv  who  have  received  the 
prift  of  continency.  '*  Uut  every  man 
hath  his  proper  ^nft  of  God,  one  after 
this  manner,  and  another  after  that." 
In  like  cautious  and  restricted  terms 
does  the  Redeemer  himself  speak  of 
this  very  rare  virtue.  "  Rut  he  said 
unto  them,  all  mcii  cannot  receive  this 
5ayinjr,  -'^fve  they  to  whom  it  is  given. 
For  there  are  some  eunuchs  who  were 
so  horn  from  their  mother's  womb  ; 
and  there  are  some  eunuchs  who 
were  made  eunuchs  of  men  ;  and  there 
be  eunuchs  who  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of 
he;iven's  sake.  He  that  is  ahlf  to  re- 
ceive it,  let  him  receive  it."*  In  these 
passages  of  counsel  and  conunendjition 
tliere  can  be  found  nc»  argument  in 
sup])i»rt  of  a  nniipuhory  law  of  celibacy 
— a  law,  in  rjther  wor<ls,  which  com- 
j)els  Jill  taking  of  holy  orders  to  make 
Vows  of  leading  singh?  lives,  and  makes 
their  assuming  such  tremendous  obli- 
gations n  **  rovfiitio  sine  qua  non"  a 
necessary  conditi(m  to  their  entering 
the  priestluKxl.  The  moment  there  is 
talk  ui ohli^iuff  any  particular  order  of 
men  to  lead  single  lives,  then  what  in 
Srripture  is  only  a  matter  of  counsel, 
bc<'omcs  a  grievous,  I  should  rather 
say,  an  intolerable  burden. 

Hut  it  is  asserte<l  that  a  man  is  not 
obliged  to  become  a  priest,  an<l  there- 
for*; that  he  is  not  obliged  to  vow  ce- 
libacy ;  and  his  vow,  if  he  make  one, 
is  thirefore  fr«'e.  Let  us  examine  the 
merits  of  this  assertion. 

I*ersons  who  !)eeome  priests  are, 
generally  speaking,  destined  theretc*  by 
their  parents  at  a  very  early  age— at 
an  age,  in  fa«'t,  in  which  they  cannot 
judi:e  or  choose  for  themselve.*.  This 
e.irly  destination  i.«.,  indeetL  more  or 
les?»  necis-urv.  a-*,  for  those  who  enter 
tin*  churclu  a  classical  education  is  in- 
disprn.sable,  and  this,  to  Ih.*  complete^ 
mu^t  Ih*  <i>inmenced  in  earlv  vouth. 
SiK-h  <  ducation  is  expensive,  and  is  not 
u>iiall\  uiven.  ixeept  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  young  man  MilllK*  guideil 
b}  the  ilrci>iiMi  of  his  parents  a.s  to  his 


state  of  life.  But,  for  the  schoolboj, 
or  the  student  at  collegre,  to  swerve 
from  this  determination  of  his  parents, 
would  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter, 
an  act  of  great  ingratitude  ;  it  would 
be  to  render  useless  all  the  expenses 
theretofore  incurred,  to  cheat  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  dash  their  hopes. 
Hence  with  the  great  mass  of  people 
it  is  deemed  rather  disgraceful  for  the 
young  man  to  leave  college,  even  on 
conscientious  motives.  Few  have  the 
resolution  to  do  so,  and  those  who  do, 
meet  with  coldness  and  neglect  from 
their  friends. 

Why  do  I  thus  glance  at  the  career 
of  the  ecclesiastic  ?  Merely  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  assertion — 
*'  A  man  is  not  obliged  to  be  a  priest, 
and  therefore  is  not  compelled  to  make 
vows  of  celibacy.*'  There  mnH  be 
vast  numbers  of  persons  made  priests : 
these,  to  receive  a  fitting  education, 
must  be  destined,  by  their  parents,  for 
the  church  at  a  very  early  age.  From 
this  destination  of  their  parents,  few 
have  the  courage,  though  thej  may 
have  the  inclination  to  depart :  there 
luuxt  be,  therefore,  many  who  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  obliged  to  become 
priests,  and  to  the  same  extent  com- 
pelled to  make  vows  of  celilwcy. 
However,  it  is  not  my  intention  ju&t 
now  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  vows 
made  at  college,  or  to  inquire  whether, 
in  making  them,  there  he  that  perfect 
freedom,  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
ones-self, and <»f  the  world  also,  which 
are  necessary  to  constitute  these  vows 
'' promissiones  voluntaris  et  flelibe- 
rat£."  I  would  now  merely  observe 
that,  as  long  as  an  obligation  of 
vowing  celibacy  is  coupled^nsepar- 
ably  so — with  the  assumption  of  holj 
orders,  rememl>ering  always  that  ini- 
mcnse  numbers  of  priests  are  necessary 
for  the  iKTformance  throughout  the 
world  of  the  duties  of  tlie  ministrj— 
so  long  must  we  n-gard  the  scriptural 
reconmiondation  fif  singleness  of  life  to 
bo,  not  a  matter  of  counsel  to  the 
fnc  who  have  rooeiveil  the  rare  gift 
of  continencv,  but  a  matter  of  neces- 
hity  to  the  many  who  are  destined  at  a 
very  immature  age  to  }>e  members  of 
the  [irie^thfHHl.  Without  discussing 
the  nature  of  the  vows  made  at 
Maynouth   and   elsewhere,    I    would 


*  Matt.  xlx.  11,  12. 
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submit   to  tile  Iu'.1(1h  nf  our  chiir<-1i, 
thftt  tlic    inakin,r  ftiK'h  vnws    shoiiM 
not     continue     tt»     In*     iuflisjtfn'Hihfy 
required  on   tin*   part   of  tlm.so   wlio 
wish   to  taku   holy  orders;  and  that 
tho5c   vow%    wluMi   ina<h*,    shouM  lu* 
occa.siona1Iy  disjK'n««'il,  whtMU'vor  th*? 
■uhjoct  shf)u1d  consiihT,  after  sufTieiont 
trial   And   mature    dtlilMTatiou,    tliat 
such  dispensation  wouM  !»e  neeC"»<ary 
for  the  salvation   (»f  hii>  sou),  and  his 
efficiency  as  a  Christian  minister.      If 
these  vows  he  optional,  if  they  be /r<v', 
vhy  should  the  nde  continue  that  a 
man  must  make  them  in  order  to  hv- 
come  a  priest ;  or,  havin)^  made,   tliat 
he  may  not  Iw  disjH'Used  whenever  his 
conscience  nii^^ht  a.*«3ure  him  sueh  dis- 
pensation would  be  neee^^sary  or  useful 
ror  his  own  or  others*  spiritual  pfood  ? 
The  pcrditi(m  of  numbers  of  prie«*ts 
cannot  surely  bo  eonducivi*  to  the   ad- 
Tanccmentof  religion.     I  would  most 
respectfully  and  urgently   demand  of 
the  heads  of  our  chureli,  that  the  law 
of  which  I  speak  should   be  repealed. 
I  would  demand  it  on  the  highest  and 
purest  groumls — on  the  jjrrounds  that 
Cjod  is  not  to  be  offended ;  that  the 
interests  of  society  ought  to  be  unin- 
jured and  untonelied.     For,  allowing 
to  all   the   objections  of  my    Newry 
friend  their  full  force,  «ind  more  than 
their  full  force,  still  a  disjiensation  in 
the  rule  of  cclibacv  should  be  '^ranted. 
He  (the  journalist)  says,  that   priests, 
in  case  of  a  change,  would  not  l>c  so 
attentive  to   their  duties  as  In^fore. 
This  1  denv,  for  the  reasons  alrctidv 
•tated  ;  but  I  grant  it.     And  the  cu- 
rates could  not,  many  of  them,  su]>- 
port   families — granted.     The  priest 
would  not  then,  in  the  discharge  of 
hit  duty,  face  so  chccrfnUy  the  hail, 
and  snow,  and  storm  ;  this  \  also  deny, 
but — granted.      He   would   then,    as 
others  say,  bu  tempted  to  simony  ;  this 
objection  I  have  noticctl  Wfore,  but- 
granted.     In  fact,  I  concede  all  these, 
and  such  like  objections  in  the  fullest 
fcnrce ;  vet«  I  say,  that  the  sin  of  one 
nan  gomg  to  the  altar  with  impure 
hands,  to  celebrate  the  saered  myste- 
ries, (believing  as  we  Roman  Catho- 
liesdo,  on  the  snbjeet  of  tin*  eudiari'^t  i 
b  more  than   >ufVi«*ii'iit  to   outweigh 
thouiiands  i»f  sins,  ^\\v\\  as  1  lia\c  nn  n- 
tionc<],    which    ml^ht    <»reur    if    this 
discipline  were  relaxed.      I'nder,  and 
springing  frt>m  the  present  sy^tt•n^  do 
•och  sacrih'g*'*'^  ^^  th<it   I  have  alluded 
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to  ever  occur  ?    Do 


but  I  can- 


not bi^ar,  even  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying a  remedy,  to  unveil  human  in- 
firmitv  —  infirmity  also  which,  in  a 
prrcat  measuse,  is  to  be  put  down  to 
the  account  of  a  cruel  and  unnatural 
restriction.  I  shall  not  do  so ;  this, 
h<»wever,  I  will  say,  that  I  lo<»k  upon 
the  present  system  of  clerical  celilwicy 
as  that  which  ha.s  wrought  more  mis- 
diiff  in  the  church  than  any  thing  or 
all  things  else  that  I  know  of ;  and 
ha^  produced  more  scindals,  and  sent 
more  s(»uls  tc»  ptTdition,  and  hindered 
more  the  ditlusion  of  the  Gospel,  and 
tricnl  more  the  indefectibility  of  our 
church,  and  brought  ujKtn  the  nations 
more  tlie  anger  of  the  Almighty  than 
any  thing  else  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted ;  were  I  otherwise  prepared, 
I  would  not  fear  to  go  l)efore  my  God 
with  this  declaration  in  my  mouth. 

I  would  bK)k  for  the  abrogation  of 
this  law  :  I  would  call  upon  the  priests 
in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,   Italy,  and  America 
to  deman<l  its  re]>eal.    Anxious  though 
I  be  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
and  r(*garding  with   the   profoundest 
interest   the   enlightened   labours    of 
Doctors   Pusev,  Newman,  and   their 
leanuHl  associates,  still  unless  the  re- 
moval of  this  law  were  made  a  pre- 
liminary  condition,  I  would  not  nail 
the  happy  union  with  joy,  for  I  would 
not  only  extend,  but  I  would  also  pu- 
rify, the  church  to  which  I  belong.     I 
would   leave   celiluicy  optiowd ;   and 
thus  I  too  would  act  on  the  principle 
of  my  Newry  friend — the  principle  of 
Rent  ham :   1  would  shape  my  course 
for  the  l>cnefit  of  the  greater  number. 
Rut  the  mowj  who  may  not  have  re- 
ceived the  rare  gift  of  continency   1 
would  not  sacrifice  to   the  few  who 
have   been    thus    extraordinarily    fa- 
voured.    I  have  thor(»ughly  examined 
this  subject  in   all   its  bearings,  and 
this  is  my  conclusion.     I  have  spoken 
confidentially  to  nundwrsof  priests  on 
this  discipline,  and  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions they  have  decbired  the  present 
system  a  bad  one,  and  one  also  which 
should  be  removed.     If  it  l>e  not  re- 
moved what  will  be  the  consequence? 
Why  that  iierba|>s  ere  b>ng  thiTe  will 
l»e  a  revolution  in  our  church  which 
will  shake  it  to  its  centre.     The  lights 
of  the  present  age  will  not  fall  with- 
out  tK>mc  effect  even  on  the  ImmIv  of 

tJ 


Tfatumal  Simtaleih 


EHIl 


our  iiries[hood-.opaqDe  ind  mwlaTed  fgr                                     ^bacji  nA 

M  it  IB  Mid  to  be.    PiiMta  w[[l  bj-aad-  if  t             u        i                m,  tbrj  wiU 

bj  begin  to  regard  thmuelvN  u  an  tak«                                   own  hand*  | 

order  much  wronged — ihut  out  with-  tliaj  wui  i     vwi                f  tatlMvwiTm 

out  sufficient  cauM,  from  the  righti  of  log  frnituMij  m  conirnvrtic,  die  nib 

men,   from   the  rational    enjoj'menta  tural  ordar  of  ttiitiRs,  «iid  thrj  wilt 

and   the    charitiei    of    life.     Aocor-  tnut  thamialTM  to  tlie  mcriries  of  that 

dinglj,  as   thef   shall  h«Te  mpplied  Ood,   to   wlun    oraolMd   wi^  ■• 

tbenueivea  with    lufficient  meani  to  oiUoiii — ^whobMmidt  thai  lot  Mgdi 

•npport    families,    the;    will    applj  batmen. 

[To  these  obaervatioM  of  our  excellent  AHend  «e  tiam  nolUig  to  oUmL 
He  has  treated  this  portion  of  hii  ralgect  with  aUUtf  and  Jnrk— iti  Md  Iht 
more  extensivelj  his  letter  blU  nnder  the  oognimiBe  of  waaitn  of  kfa  •■■ 
church,  the  better  shall  we  be  rieaaed. 

Aa  to  bis  coDimendalion  of  Newman  and  PomTi  wlun  Iw  tiMoM  ckaai  «IA 
Dr.  Wiseman,  that  is  only  too  natural.     Aa  ft  RomMiliti  h»  mot  Iw  tt 
for  auch  auxiliaries ;  although  as  a  refbrnuBg  B 
they  wm;'-'  v~  t-^  —'l  T-t-r-H  '■•^  Wm. 

Ak-'-I'  .     .       :   !<     |)crlu4H  still  erist,respec[ingtberea]ilj^ 

VTthv  ii- ji  iiM'-ii  I  "i'  <'ii  -  ■■■■Tc:  -[loniltnt,  wo  deem  it  right  ngaiii  toaMnraonT 

t^aderx,  that  he  h  what  he  ]ir<'lt?ni)i  to  be.  ThoM  who  know  what  popcrjr  it  i> 
this  country,  are  well  aware  of  the  dangers  which  would  encompasa  aim  if  U 
Were  at  present  knowo.  Wa  arc,  therefore,  bound  to  keep  1 '—  -  -  •  "  -■ 
We  trust  the  time  is  at  hand)  when  it  will  t 
when  he  will  be  as  free  to  avow  bis  conrictiotw,  ai 
to  entertMn  them.     Until  then,  he  must  only  b 


rnrc,  nnunu  to  keep  iiim  aecrct. 
1  be  no  longer  necessary  to  do  i 
ictiotw,  as  lie  ii  intdlte«nt  aaA 
only  b«  known  as  X.  Y.} 


What  will  the  goremment  do— what 
will  the  clergy  recommend  or  fecqmeM* 
in,  respecting  a  q^sten  of  National 
Education?  Such  isthequactionnow 
eiatingavery  anslons  intareat  throngb- 


Kemment  abandon  a  sjvlem  whicb 
already,  in  practice,  departad  ca- 
acnlialW  from  the  principle  t^wn  wlnol) 
it  was  founded)  and  la  now  one  thing 
in  the  north,  another  thing  in  tbe 
south  of  Ireland?  And  if  they  dn, 
what  change  is  to  he  made  7  Hare  wo  not.  Wa 
any  reason  to  expect  snoh  a  diang*  aa 
may  enable  the  eatabliahed  dergj  to 
put  themrclvei  into  ooBDCCtloii  with 
this  Kystnn,  and  Ihui  a*^  lheniel*M 
of  the  reauuree*  of  the  slate  Air  Um 
purpose  of  difFuung  amongst  all  who 
may  re»urt  to  their  schoolst  tnonJ  and 
Feligiotis  inilruetion?  There  cooU 
bebutoneaiunrer  taalllbasaqiieitiaat 
tuder  tbe  late  admiiuilratioa.  TAtir 
object  was,  to  Perish  popery  and  <&•■ 


aent,  to  the  iiuti(7  or 
of  the  eatabUthnNOt. 
tbe  presaot  iitufciiiln 


tlM7  may  hare  hnt 
BntthMayatamhM 
Tbey  ware  not  w...,  _ 
war*  bound  to  it  (br  iMtM^ 
worsei  win  they  adkn 
wont,  but  not  far  betlwf 


Jcdvre  t  but  we  dccn  it  oor  knimdwi 

,   lo   throw    kcforo    our  rudersi 

coniidcratiun,  audi 
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detcribed  by  him  in  a  letter  to  C. 
Hodgesy  esq.,  as  it  appears  in  the  iv- 
port  of  the  Lords'  Cuinmittee  on 
Education,  in  1837»  IU^^e  U.*)}),  was, 
"  to  diminish  the  violence  of  religious 
animosities  bv  the  ass<K>iation  of  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  children 
in  a  system  of  education  in  which  both 
mijfht  join,  and  in  which  the  large 
miyoritT,  who  were  opposi*d  to  the 
reliu^on  of  the  state,  might  practically 
•••how  much  there  was  in  that  reli- 
gion common  to  their  own."  This 
object  was  at  once  abandoned,  when  the 
National  Board  require<l  that  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  excluded  from  the 
wckool  when  religious  instruction  was 

S'ven.  The  second,  and  scarcely  less 
iportant  object,  is  thus  described  by 
the  noble  lord : — *'  To  give  the  great 
bolk  of  the  Roman  ("atholic  i)opula- 
tion  as  extensive  a  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture as  they  could  be  inducinl  to  re- 
oeiTe.*'  For  this  purpose,  the  Scrip- 
ture extracts  were  provid<id,  which 
could  never  be  regarded  as  a  substitute 
ibr  the  living  word ;  but  the  efficacy 
of  which,  as  an  instrument  of  National 
Education,  was  alt(»^ether  destroyed, 
when  it  was  resolved  bv  the  Hoard,  that 
they  might  be  used  or  not  in  the  Na- 
tional Schools,  just  as  it  might  suit  the 
Tiews  or  the  inclinations  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  8U)>erintended. 

Thus,  the  ground  was  taken  com- 
pletely from  under  the  system,  as  it 
was  proposetl  by  the  noble  lord  ;  ami 
one,  essentially  and  diametrically  op- 
posed to  it,  substituteil  in  its  }>lacf. 
Its  present  working  is  thus  descril>ed 
l»y  Dr.  O* Sullivan,  in  his  s]jeech  l>efure 
Ibe  Church  Education  Societv,  in 
April,  1841. 

'*  Tlie  National  Syi^tcm  of  l-^hication 
as  it  is  now  rarriitf  out  into  notion  in 
Ireland  i^  thix :  in  tliiH>ry  and  principle, 
it  profe9ist»M  to  lie  uniform  and  impartial  ; 
io  practical  devolopimMit,  if  nut  partial, 
it  IS  mcMt  irregular.  In  parts  of  LUtcr, 
it  endows  *a  kVHtvm  %«hii'li  proviilrs  a 
fbll  and  Srrint'ural  Trot i*»t  ant  (ilu<'a- 
tiuo;  and  nt'itlu'rti'achfi,  nor  sanctions, 
nor  will  providf  lor  the  trai'hin*:  of 
popery  or  any  othi*r  h*"n"iy.'  Such,  im 
tlie  authority  of  Dr.  (Nioko,  is  tin*  sys- 
tem to  whii'h  till*  National  Rounl  i-x- 
tMids  endowment M  in  tli«*  North.  KUt*- 
where,  it  appears,  on  the  vtatmuMit  of 
tlieeoniniis.Hioners  thoni'^fho**,  that  simi- 
lar aid,  on  similar  terms,  has  Immmi  civen 
*to  schools  cvnuecti'd  nith  cvmmunitiva 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.*  So 
that  the  system  vvhicli  was  originally  de- 
i(igne<l  to  afford  merely  secular  instruc- 
tion, and  to  luave  the  pupils  dependent 
for  religious,  on  their  natural  guardians, 
or  their  spiritual  t teachers,  has,  in  ac- 
commodation to  new  ni»cessities,  altered 
itself  into  a  system — in  some  places 
I'reiibyterian — in  Komo  exclusively  Ro- 
man ('atholic ;  and  in  perhaps  no  part 
of  Ireland  realiHinjr  that  vision  of  united 
e<lucati(m,  for  which  the  country  has 
been  plagui*d  by  such  a  compromise  and 
such  an  abandoment  of  principle. 

'*  But  this  is  not  all.  Even  for  this 
bad  svstem,  and  by  such  cost  and  such 
sacrihces,  the  state  has  not  been  able  to 
purchase  p«^rmanence.  It  is  on  its  trial ; 
not  before  the  public  opinion  of  Britain, 
but  before  the  court  of  Rome.  Com- 
plaints a^ainxt  it  haw  gone  before  the 
papal  tribunal — excuses  have  been  sent 
there  on  behalf  of  those  Roman  Catho- 
lic eccleNiastics,  who  still  continue  to 
take  advantage  of  it :  the  accusations 
and  the  repliiMi  have  been  duly  weighed, 
and  the  pope  has  given  judgment — that 
the  Nati<»nal  System  of  Education  may 
be  tolerated  for  some  time  longer.  The 
question  as  to  the  extent  of  its  demerits 
remains  yet  undecided — how  long  its  ex- 
istence is  to  be  endured,  must  depend 
on  the  amount  of  service  to  Romanism 
it  can  be  influenced  to  render — and,  even 
while  it  enjoys  this  ill-assured  toleration, 
ecclesiastics,  bishops  and  clergy,  are  en- 
joined to  be  diligent  in  exacting  such 
further  concession  as  squei>xable  mate- 
rials may  \h*  enforeiHi  or  induced  to 
grant  them,  and  thus  to  eftt>ct  such 
changes  as  shall  render  the  national 
education  of  this  I'rotestant  country,  a 
system  of  which  Romanism  need  enter- 
tain no  apprehensions.  Here  is  the  in- 
struction containe<i  in  that  epistle 
which  recently,  to  the  deep  disgrace  of 
our  country,  a  foreign  potentate  has 
dare<l  to  address  to  subjects  of  a  British 
sovereign,  and  which  those  subjects  have 
dared  to  publish. 

**  *  That  generallv,  the  bishops  and 
parish  pri<nfts  should  carefully  watch 
that  no  taint  Ik*  contracted  by  the  Ca- 
tholic children  from  their  svstem  of  na- 
tional instruct i««n.  through  any  cause 
whatever  ;  and  that  it  U  also  their  duty 
strenuously  t4i  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
government,  by  degre«*s,  a  better  order 
of  thin);s,  and  more  eijuitable  condi- 
titin.-.' 

*'  More  e«]uitable  conditions^e<|uit- 
able — we  all  remi>inber  the  character  of 
the  arbitrator — that  he  was  *  very  fair 
and  Very  partial  to  one  of  the  contend- 
in)':  parties.'  It  is  in  a  similar  sense  the 
equitable  of  *  Romanism  '  is  ti»  be  undcn*- 
ktuod — a]read\  the  Bible  has  been  placed 


ij  ner  noou  oi  m-  rarai  i 

m  ue  Uoght  >t  tlis  gova 

cNnmtanuice  of  Ihs  tm, 

— alreftdj  ihe   hu  J 


at  her  merey-utlread;  her  book*  of  ni-  tnnl  cdi                              •ftwiAl 

perstittoaa  instraetion  ue  Uoght  ■' **"  '  — "   '^ 
cost  aDd  with   the  cotmtanuice  o 
British   ^vernmEtnt — alreftdj  ihe 

acaaired  the  power  to  debar  mutei  of  \^oia      ,  —^  mtw.  ».__  h-hbh  av  bw 

BntLxh  subjerta   from  Iha  beuftt*  of  ___.                .^Tv*  . ....-  „  -_  •     ■ 

education,  ui]«atheTowi«nt  to  r««ln  S^,  ^r^CSSS^S^SittS 

ignorant  of  the  Bibfe-alreadj  ahe  baa  "Omt  W  **«riW  *»  ■»*■■?■ 

iSauenced  tbe  state  to  Tialt  r^pect  for  of          ohnrch  M   M  Illlllllllllll  *r 

tha  BibU  as  an  office,  pniabablfl  bj  pr          OS  NMoihI  BdlMlka. 

the  withdrawal  of  DatkmalanroortftwB  abi   aUMr  tliiM  iiMMfMa  k  MR  W 

the  schools  where  It  U  reao— alrMd*  at           nt  fbr  Mitviog  VfiM  tUt  iii^ 

■bo  baa  acbiered  thoie  portontoiia  w-  pore       niif  linn  at  Ivin  **  oOMtln 

vantages,  and  her  eccleslaitlei  ar«  iti-  t|m  ,,«  ihall  bMt  ■'|fi*T»wt  o^  da^ 

mulated  to  aak  and  to  plot  ft>r  more.  ^^         naien  by  adTVtiw  Is  A  ■•- 

"  Such  are  the  dronmitauoM  wider      -^  ,.  —ii-i,  ,  '  -<-i-  -T3 !!I_« 

wbicb  tbe  NatioDd  Swtwn  U  now  oo  lu  *™  ,^J?^ J^ 

trial.     I  confcaa   I  cuilMt  \<Mk   >poa  '"•r™^S"  ,.  ,       -   ., 

them  without  deep  alarm.     The  eduM-  P»*uatJ,  and    whjcii  at  Ihis  p 

tion  which  has  been  deriaad  to  train  np  «e         salam  shore!  of  public  at  I 

subjects  for  Great  Britain — to  train  np  It.>  •     •tinaally  thi« — thal.sluialdtlu) 

persons  worthy  and  competent  to  ei«r-  aUta raaol*«  ta  liold  itsoltnoutrol  upon 

cise  such  privileges  u  Britain  bestow*  tbe  inlyaotof  riligion,  and  afford  to  the 

on  her  subjects  and  citiaeiu.  ii  now  to  jereral  iodetiis  of  iliffcring  religioo- 

be  looked  on  u  reoeirlng  its  d^Um  j,^  ^^  fy,  ^^{^  educnlion,  Iho  M- 

British  fund!,  to  maintain  \tZ^  see.  «  M"™™  *ilh  ..thors.  aweptof  »i»<4 

itthenabandonedtothedannrofbetng  "^  , ,"  ".  ""'  ">?«'•'■>•■•'    lb*»    UWJ       ■ 

Koremed  by  papal  influences.     I  know  *am\A  make  t>iiv  j.ropositu.n  lu  Uwl      ■ 

It  ia  the  fashion  of  modem  politidana  to  eflbet  i  It  U  not  prvtt'iided  rhat»urliNi      H 

speak  of  tbaie  inflnences  Bghtly  ;  they  airaoganent  1h  tbv  vi'rv  Im^iI,  of  llialf      V 

■oem  to  mi^uure  them  by  the  capacity  id  tbeabrtnot,  ii  is  iiotUablelu  grave       ' 

J...I  1,.  _i.™  ti™  .«.  -^  olfiectioM  J  but  only  tlist  (he  haudi  of 
tba  clergy  wouM,  tu  a  evruin  «st«tit, 
be  *treDgthen« J  l.v  it,  and  that  li  b  tlte 
leeit  of  the  erilp-.'lu  uuu  or  auolher  of 

uBjiiies  maT  roaoer  mm  more  n^  i_.  i.  .l                        i      '        *       . .          . 

the  organ  and  tbe  index  of  ll»  which  tbay  mtt^t  Bob„„t    shmild  sudi 

great  system  which  he  repruent*.     I  ■»  o»«rtaM  on  tl»'  l'i>rl  of  goTMnmont 

dread  the  papacy— I  fbariU  efforts  to  berqeoted.. 


dread  the  papacy— I  Iter  it*  offorta  to       berqoi 

govern  education  in  this  country,  l)e>  We  are  nllv  nwaru  uf  t)kc  Iruli 

cause  I  beliere  tbe  wisdom  and  it«l  of      trcnini **~  .  -  ■    .>       i 


trcning  poutkiu  i»  whii-h  the  clcrg 

tho  whole  Roman  CathoUe  w<wM  is  at  have  been  plKM>d   I'icr   tiniw  the  rtac- 

its  disposal ;  and  becanae  1  beUeT*  the  Intkm  wu  tak.  u   t.i  put  tbcni   out  nf 

swte  of  Ireland  has  magnitude  and  Un-  ,1^^  ^ti^  b,  „hi.  S  thoy  arc  c«n*li- 

porlanca    enouni  to   ena«sa    all    that  . •  •   iV        .•,,<<-       '     ■ 

^y.and.eaY«.dwlSSi."  tat-onaUyentU  1  ■  a     \U- arc  »1«  awM-# 
of  tbe  diflcull .  u  lu.  )i  even  a  wiie  aiul 

Isthissjitem.thMconrtltuted,  thni  a  good  goreii m,  «lw  m\fM  m» 

worked,  thus,  by  a  wary  policy  on  the  th&  error*,  1. 1 1..-  .mcirvly  >)wlntua 

partofthe  ChurcborRome.tudetnb-  of  retradng  tli- ir  'Xv\,»  mutt  (wtl.  In 

servient  to  Ibo  worst  porpoaes  of  Ro-  conaeqaotM  oS  t1<»  iiuuitirr  in  which 

inaiiistn,  (ocontinuennder thetanotion  t     i  axn  betii  < •.immitliHl  by  their 

«.f  a  ConsirvativegovemiDentT     Or  i»  p..       tman  fci  r.i.jr-.r.  whii-li  tlwy  an 

such  on  alteration  to  be  made  in  it  U  dok      mTincMl  ni'i'    l>vth   uii'cliiuvou* 

may  enable    the    establUbwl    clergy,  and^    ixpefieni.     \Vc  nj-.- nol  witlioni 

without  any  coinpromlM  of  prindofr,  a    d        aeiiie   of    (l>c  laluo  uf  lhti*« 

lu  partoliu  of  its  advantage*?     SnchU  f  wUch  liIkIiI,  nci-urding  »n  th« 

lbeiiu.-stiuiinowanxiou»lTtgil*tedhj  pw,     -opiNed,  !-.■  pU.  .-J  ailbr  (!!«». 

the  best  rnciidt  of  tbe  church  i   who  nl  wi  the  frifmU  mi'  tbr   IltUbl[th«l 

aerni  to  Ihinkthataperiodhasarrived  Chw^  to   da    tbt-m    in    tbe   uirvil 

when  the  views  of  th«frienda  of  Scrips  caoie   for   •''  1.     '    ,     lave   alreaiJy 

*  Tkt  CirittiM  EMmiMr  for  Jaswrj,  "U" 
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made  bo  manv  5acrifico9>  and  for  the 
success  of  which  their  utmost  exer- 
tionny  as  individuals,  must  prove  in- 
sufficientf  as  long  a.H  government  sup- 
port continues  to  l>e  given  to  the  ad- 
versaries with  whom  they  are  strug- 
gling to  maintain  an  unequal  conflict. 
Of  all  this  we  are  fully  persuaded ; 
but*  nevertheless,  our  decided  opinion, 
which  we  would  deepen,  if  we  could, 
into  k  solemn  warnmg  to  the  estab- 
lished clergy,  is  this— that,  be  the  con- 
sequences what  they  may,  they  should 
£*ve  no  encouragement  whatsoever^ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  to  such  a  pro* 
ject ;  as,  no  matter  what  its  tempo- 
rary ativantages  might  be,  it  would 
involve  a  departure  from  principle,  and 
a  compromise  of  character  wnich,  aa 
a  body,  they  could  not  long  survive. 

Great  changes  have,  n<»  douht,  been 
made  in  the  working  of  our  govern- 
ment by  the  repeal  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  disabilities,  and  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts.  But  all  this  was 
done  with  a  full  acknowledgment  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  an  estab- 
lished church,  and  with  a  distinct 
aaving  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
wherever  it  was  at)prehende<l  that  from 
the  increased  influence  of  popery  and 
dissent,  they  might  be  endangered. 
If  the  safi'guards  provided  for  this 
purpose  have  been  practically  of  little 
avail ;  and  if  the  state,  under  the 
influence  of  Romish  and  sectarian 
predilections,  has  de|>arted  from  the 
strictness  of  that  consecrated  union, 
by  which,  for  better  for  worse,  it  was 
bound  up  and  identified  with  the  in- 
terests and  the  well-being  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  has  taken  unto 
itself  other  mates,  not  meet  for  it :  in 
such  a  ca^e,  the  position  of  the  in- 
j^ulted,  injur ihI,  and  half  repudiated 
establishment,  may  well  be  a  painful 
one  ;  but  the  preservation  of  her  dig- 
nity is  still  in  her  own  hands ;  and 
Wtter,  we  sav,  anr  extremitv  of  evil 
which  may  arise  out  (if  the  caprice  or 
the  estrangement  of  her  natural  and 
constitutional  protector,  tlian  any  ap- 
pearance even  of  iu*quiescencc  in  her 
unmerited  d(*gra<lation. 

If  the  state  has  forgotten  its  duty 
to  the  church,  the  church  should  not, 
on  that  account,  forget  its  duty  to  the 
state.  A  meek  endurance  of  the  con- 
turoelious  usage  to  which  she  has  l>een 
«*xposed,  is  not  by  any  means  incompa- 
tible with  a  mild  remonstrance  agaiiibt 


it,  and  with  words  of  solemn  admo- 
nition, respecting  the  consequences  to 
which  it  must  lead,  should  it  be  per- 
severed in,  and  only  consistently  fol« 
lowed  out  a  very  little  longer. 

While  we  use  this  language,  we 
would  not,  for  one  moment,  have  the 
established  clergy  deceive  themselves. 
They  will  get  no  temporal  good  by 
following  our  advice  at  present:  to 
do  so,  they  must  be  prepared,  under 
an  heroic  sense  of  duty,  to  encounter 
both  persecution  and  obloquy.  No 
services  would,  we  are  persuaded,  be 
more  acceptable  to  those  in  whose 
hands  the  chief  patronage  of  the 
church  resides,  than  any  such  removal 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
beset  this  education  question,  as  mifffat 
connect  the  clergy  with  the  worki^ 
of  the  present  system  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  departure  from 
subsisting  arrangements.  We  are^ 
therefore,  quite  aware  of  the  extensive 
field  which  is  thus  thrown  open  for 
the  operations  of  intriguers  and  time* 
servers  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  powers  that  be,  by  a  ready  con- 
currence with  any  denumds  that  may 
be  niaile  upon  them.  W*^e  presume 
not  for  a  moment  to  insinuate,  that 
any  unworthy  personal  motive  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  project  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  which  the 
friends  of  the  church  are  now  called 
upon  to  consider.  On  the  contrary, 
we  respect  the  quarter  from  which  it 
comes,  and  could  not  lightly  believe 
that  from  such  a  quarter  any  unworthy 
proposal  could  emanate.  But  while 
we  thus  avoid  the  hazard  of  judging 
others,  we  call  upon  others  so  much 
the  more  jealously  to  judge  themselves* 
and  bo  well  persuaded  in  their  own 
consciences  tliat  no  secret  motive  of 
|)ersonal  interest,  no  anxious  desire 
to  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  powers 
that  l>e,  lurks  in  any  comer  of  their 
hearts,  while  they  are  weighing  and 
considering  a  matter  which  so  inti- 
mately conciTns  the  station,  the  dignity, 
and  the  efticiencv  of  their  church,  and 
the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of 
the  whole  kingdom. 

Supi>oso,  then,  a  pro|x>sition  made 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  aid 
the  church  in  giving  literary  instruc- 
tion to  the  lueiubers  of  their  com- 
munion, exactly  upon  the  same  level 
tliat  it  hiight  afford  such  aid  to  Ro- 
manists, Sociuians,  Chartists,  Socialr 
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ists,  et  hoc  genui  onme ;  is  such  aid  to 
be  refused?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion we  must  revert  to  our  former  com- 
parison. Suppose  a  husband  who  had 
injuriously  cast  off  his  wife,  and  taken 
up  with  other  women,  to  be  at  length 
made  sufficiently  sensible  of  his  mis- 
conduct, as  to  be  desirous  of  making 
her  some  reparation ;  and  for  this 
purpose  expressed  a  willingness  to 
settle  upon  her  a  portion  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  her  suc- 
cessful rivals  ;  what  would  be  her 
duty?  Should  she  accept  such  an 
offer  ?  Ought  she  for  a  moment  to 
entertain  a  proposition  by  which  her 
matronly  dignity  would  be  compro- 
mised, and  by  acceding  to  which  she 
must  bo  considered  as  acquiescing  in 
the  sin  and  the  baseness  to  which  she 
was  a  victim  ?  We  think  not.  And 
the  Established  Church  holding,  con- 
stitutionally, with  respect  to  the  state, 
precisely  that  position  which  a  woman 
holds  with  respect  to  her  lawful  hus- 
band ;  we  think  a  similar  proposal  com- 
ing from  the  state  should  be  met  in  a 
similar  spirit,  and  every  extreme  of 
suffering  endured,  rather  than  an  ar- 
rangement bo  accciletl  to  which  would 
consummatt^and  ratify  her  degradation. 
We  are  told  in  7m?  Examiner,  in  a 
very  significant  note,  that  political 
bodies  must  he  what  they  ought  to  be, 
before  they  can  be  expected  to  do 
what  they  ought  to  do.  And  this  is 
urged  with  a  view  to  favour  the  re- 
ception of  a  grant  from  the  state  u{M>n 
the  terms  pro})03ed,  and  to  prove  that 
from  the  altered  position  of  the  go- 
vernment, there  has  been,  as  it  were, 
a  divorce  l>etween  church  and  state. 
Unduuhtedlv,  men  must  be  what  thev 
ought  to  lie  before  they  can  l>e  ex- 
pected to  do  what  tht^y  ought  to  <lo ; 
but  it  may,  nevertheless,  hi*  the  houn- 
den  duty  of  manv  conne<>te«l  with 
them,  and  mo.st  of  all,  of  those  most 
near]  V  and  dearly  (>«)nn(*ct(Hi  with  them, 
to  endeavour  to  produce  such  a  change 
in  thfir  chariicter  as  may  o(>erate  a 
c«>rrifsp<uiding  change  in  their  c<m- 
durt.  Now  such  we  maintain  to  Ik* 
tin-  pn'risf  ]M)^itiiin  of  the  Kstabli»lie4l 
Chureh,  in  its  relation  to  the  state, 
up4in  the  "iuhjtsH  of  National  Kduea- 
tion.  Our  Kylslatord  have  been  led 
into  grievuus  error.  They  have  taken 
up  with  a  sy>tem  by  which  religiouN 
truth  has  heen  sacrificed  to  political 
coQvcuience,     What,  ia  such  acasei 


should  be  the  CotirM  of  its  spiritual 
advisers  ?  Clearly  that  of  earnest 
remonstrance^  and  respectful  expos- 
tulation.  The  church  should  in  no- 
wise  be  a  consenting  party  to  the  er- 
ror or  the  iniquity  which  it  is  called 
upon  to  denounce  ; — respecting  which 
its  duty  is  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not* 
Because  thus,  by  a  strenuous  perse- 
verance in  wcll-doingy  the  state  may 
at  length  become  sufficiently  eiflight- 
encd  as  to  see  the  error  of  its  ways ; 
and  thus  by  the  blessed  instromeii* 
tality  of  its  spiritual  help-matey  being 
brought  again  to  be  whai  it  ought  to 
be,  it  may  be  expected  to  do  what  it 
ought  to  ao»  But  should  the  proper 
and  constitutional  corrective  not  be  taui 
applied,  and  the  church  become  in  no 
way  distinguishable  from  the  various 
denominations  of  infidels  or  dissen- 
ters, who  arc  partakers  of  the  promis- 
cuous and  indiscriminating  bounty  of 
the  government,  in  such  a  case  the 
church  would  l>ecome  a  party  to  the 
evils  under  which  the  country  must 
suffer,  and  its  loss  of  moral  weight 
would  bo  but  poorly  compensated  bj 
any  increase  of  pecuniary  resources 
which  might  be  thus  provided. 

W'c  speak,  be  it  understood,  under 
the  persuasion  that  the  old  recognised 
connection  between  church  and  state 
still,  in  principle,  subsists ;— ^  con- 
nection which  not  onlv  confers  privi* 
leges,  but  imiM>ses  (futies.  If  that 
connection  were  formally  abrogatedt 
by  a  solemn  ilisclaimer  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  of  any  religious  predi- 
iMtion,  or  preference  for  any  ono 
creed  above  another,  then  the  question 
would  l>e  very  different  from  what 
it  is  at  present.  In  acceptingaid  under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  neither 
com]>romising  its  character  nor  aban- 
doning its  duty.  But  wUU  saeh  a 
disclaimer  is  made,  and  until  it  is 
completely  relea^e<i  from  all  the  re- 
s]MMiMil>ility  which  Ix'hmgs  to  it,  as  the 
great  organ  of  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment, by  which,  and  through  which 
the  state  has  hitherto  acted  in  commu- 
nicating religious  truth  to  the  people, 
the  clergy  may  not  voluntarily  accede 
to  any  thing  iniMmpatible  with  that  high 
office,  or  by  taking  the  bounty  of  the 
government  upon  the  same  level  with 
that  of  the  mot  lev  trihes  of  sectaries 
and  socialists,  become  betrayers  of  their 
sacred  truj^t,  l»y  lieing  consenting  par- 
ties to  a  s^^*ei>   vhir-h  do^'a  <i<t«i>i|^  \q^ 
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the  truth  of  God,  mid  is  sure,  xnoner 
or  Utor,  to  briii^  down  upc»n  the  coun- 
trv  hoine  hcavv  murk  of  diviiit*  dis- 
pleasure. 

It  will  bo  said  that  if  our  throry  is 
to  be  strii'tiv  followed  out,  we  sihould 
refuse  all  pecuniary  assi^ttaiice  from 
the  »tAtc,  a.H  loii};:  as  it  supplies  ^ants 
for  di}«sentin>r  purposes,  and  f(»r  the 
teaching  of  iM>|K.Ty  I>otli  abroad  ami 
at  home.  Dtmiitk^ss,  in  so  d(»ing  the 
atate  acts  under  grievous  error.  And 
most  de(*ply  is  it  to  be  deplored  that 
any  such  course  should  ever  have 
been  adopted.  Hut  for  such  a  course 
the  church  can  not  be  held  respon- 
sible, as  her  <'oncurr*'nce  was  never 
sought,  and  her  ree]aniati<»n  would 
have  bt»en  tlisrejrarded.  She  never 
proposed,  OS  a  e«»ndition  of  a  grant  to 
herself,  that  papists  and  dissenters 
should  bo  thus  favourod.  She  never 
>lyly  intimated  that  if  such  a  proiK>- 
sition  were  submitte<l  to  her,  to  accede 
to  it  she  would  Ih*  nothing  Inath.  Hod 
she  done  S4t,  she  would  be  deeply  eom- 
promis<'d.  Not  having  done  so,  but 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  persons  of 
tnany  of  her  sons,  protesting  against 
these  anomalous  acts  df  the  go- 
vernment which  have  confounde<l 
truth  with  error,  ^he  is  onlv  deeply 
injured.  We  therefore  see  a  clear 
distinction  between  cnnt  inning  to 
subsist  as  nn  e>ta!>lii)bed  ehurch, 
notwithstanding  the  mispttliey  which 
shows  favour  bevoud  mere  toleration 
to  more  than  one  ho.-tile  coinnumion  ; 
and  la}ing  elaim  to  such  a  <>haracter, 
while  yet  the  estabii^lieil  elriyy  are 
€*ither  dirt^tlv  or  indirt-etlv  e«uisent- 
ing  parties  to  a  system  uhieli  riMhices 
all  denomintitioiit  of  lM'li«'vers  to  one 
common  level,  and  rect»gnisi'S  the  state 
as  its  common  {>rotrrtor  and  the  com- 
non  promoter  of  thi*  wildest  <*rrors 
as  well  as  of  the  mo>t  sacred  truth>. 

But  suppose  a  parliaux'ntary  grant 
were  made  to-morrow  to  the  rhurcli 
Education  ScK*iety,  are  we,  in  <'onsis- 
tencv,  lM)und  to  refuM-  it  ?  Hv  no 
means.  In  such  a  ca'^e  we  would 
stand  alone,  and  si-parate  from  all 
connection  with  anv  other  sv>ten).  To 
receive  buch  a  grant  wouM  not  imply 
any  approluition  of  any  other  \v>teni. 
To  receive  -u«h  a  grant  woulil  not 
connect  us  with  anv  other  ^vstem  as 
auxiliaries,  or  justify  its  patrons  m 
referring  to  us  as  sup|M»rter>.  We 
would  still  be  a.-)  fret*  tu  prote.*>t  and 


petition  against  it  as  we  were  before  | 
and  we  trust  the  inclination  to  do  so 
would  not  be  wanting.  It  is  only  when 
aid  is  granted  uptm  terms  which  may  be 
construed  into  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  a  system  which  confounds  truth 
with  error,  and  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a 
species  of  condonation  of  latitudina- 
rianism  and  infidelity,  that  its  accep- 
tance  is  to  be  condemned.  The  Pres- 
bvteriiui  clergy,  by  accepting  aid  from 
the  nation's  board,  have  put  them- 
S4»lves  in  connei'tion  with  that  board» 
and  are,  by  them,  numbered  amongst 
the  favourers  of  the  national  system. 
Hy  so  iloing  they  have  Iwen  enabled* 
to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Cook,  to 
"  sfjw'tze  out  of"  that  board  a  good 
Presbyterian  education  for  their  co-re- 
ligionists in  the  north  ;  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  Mmrtioniug  a  practice  which 
enables  the  popish  priesthood  to  do 
the  very  same  for  Romanists  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Doubtless,  the 
Church  of  England  might  have  done 
the  very  same,  could  it  have  reconciled 
itself  to  the  reception  of  particular 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  consenting  te 
so  great  evil.  But  it  has  not  as  yet  done 
so  ;  and  we  sincerelv  trust  it  never  will. 
Had  the  Presbyterians  but  stood  aloof 
from  the  Iniard  for  <»ne  year  more,  it  is 
our  iK'lief  that  it  would  not  now  1k»  in 
existence.  The  system  would  Ih»  uni- 
versally felt  as  a  failure,  and  the  statu 
nnis^have  a(h)pte<l  some  other  mode  for 
meeting  the  demand  for  National  Edu- 
cation. But  they  came  in  to  its  aid  just 
when  it  was  t«»ttering  to  its  f^ill  ;  and 
Anthony  Blake  an<l  Doctor  Murray 
were  but  too  happy  to  connive  at  an 
ev:k«ii»n  of  their  rules,  when,  bv  so 
doing,  they  could  secure  the  adher- 
en('t>  ot  such  steadfast  allies,  and  be 
enabled  to  represent  their  system  to 
the  parliament  and  to  the  country  as 
favourinl  by  the  Presbyterians  <»f 
Ireland.  Be  it  far  from  the  Church 
of  England  thus  to  act ;  and  thus  she 
wmild  1m'  considered  as  acting  if  she 
eonseiiteil  to  receive  any  grant,  upon 
anv  terms,  or  under  nnv  circuinKtances, 
whieh  would  lead  the  public  to  iK'lieve 
that  she  wa.H  identified  with  a  system 
which  confoun<led  truth  with  em»r, 
and  that  she  ac4]uiesced,  for  her  own 
jiuriMises,  in  an  abuM*  of  ixarliamentary 
funds,  to  the  setting  forth  of  fab>e 
doctrine,  e\en  to  the  pro|Migation  of 
the  wildest  fanaticism  and  the  most 
|>estileut  sujicrstition.  It  need  scarcely 


m 


Neikmal  £iiieaHim> 


[RklM^ 


be  added  that  no  snch  eonaequences 
would  follow  from  her  acceptance 
of  a  separate  grant  from  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  carryiiMf  mto  effect 
her  own  views  of  National  Education. 
Let  US  not  be  mistaken^  for  any 
such  grant  we  are^  at  present^  no  ad- 
vocates. Our  denres  would,  for  the 
present,  be  limited  to  the  withdrawal 
of  all  grants  from  all  those  bodies  bv 
whom  they  are  at  present  received, 
and  suffering  each  church,  or  sect,  or 
party  in  the  country,  to  promote  the 
education  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
interested  as  best  they  may  out  of 
^eir  own  resources.  Were  this  done, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eiw- 
land  would  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be 
wanting  to  their  duty ;  and  not  only 
would  education  prosper  within  the 
limits  of  their  communion,  but  over- 
flow in  blessings  beyond  those  limits 
upon  numbers  who  could  not  be  with- 
held from  profiting  by  its  many  ad- 
vantages. But  tU^,  we  are  told,  may 
not  be.  There  is,  at  present,  a  raffe 
for  education,  as  a  nostrum  in  parha- 
ment,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  The 


themselves  antlioriied  to  abaadonefwy 
attempt  to  stimulatt  or  ngolato  i^  to 
influence  either  Us  qaaatilj  «r  Hi 
quality.*'  We^  therdhrs^  vmst  Mdb- 
mit  fbr  some  time  longer  to  wHoess  % 
verjr  unirise  a{qpro^iatloii  df  tiie 
national  resource^,  mtiL  by  astiv 
upon  the  pnUic  ndnd;  tiie  Mly  St 
soeh  a  course  b  made  sdf^ividsBt  to 
the  nation,  indonrpiibBonieiiwilliio 
longer  fbel  that  any  paHT  end  b  to  b« 
answered  bv  len^ng  it  uieir  iimorlt 
Until  this  deslrabl*  resdt  taint  ^Ims^ 
we  object  not  to  a  grant  bywUdite 
diurdi  might  be  enbML  tbroi^  te 
instrnmentaBty  of  the  ClraroliBdn* 
cation  Society,  to  gifo  oftot  to  hsr 
views ;  but  aided  or  unaided  by  tito 
government,  we  trust  dw  wiD  nsvsr 
so  fhr  forget  her  station  nddnmolBr^ 
her  duty  to  her  country  and  Imt  Go^ 
as  to  accept  of  any  support  lyontwi 
winch  would  enable  m  memtisni  of 
the  Board  of  Ednoalion  to  ante 
Aer  amongst  the  adhMrento  of  ttnl 
pestilent  system* 
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The  Publishers  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  the  friends  and  supporters  of  that  Journal, 
that  they  liave  completed  ammgements  with  Mr.  Lever  (Harry 
LoiiREQiEii),  by  which  he  undertakes  the  Editorship  of  the 
^Magazine,  reserving  for  its  pages  the  publication  of  "  Jack 
Ilinton,"  and  other  tales  by  the  same  Author. 

Mr.  TiEVEii  will  also  contribute  largely  and  exclusively  to  each 
number  of  tlie  Magazine,  the  management  of  which  under  his 
auspices  will  commence  with  the  April  Number. 

Dublin,  February  25th,  1842. 
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OUR    MKS^. 
NOTIlT,    I.IMI\.%RY    OR    PRr.MMINARY. 
**  Mr    DkaR    LORRKQIFR, 

"  Ah  thtTc  U  no  (MisMhility  of  even  prue«5inpr  how  far  your  '  Iriah 
impuilenci**  and  the  good  nattu'e  of  the  puMic  m.iy  loa<l  you,  a  number  of  us 
have  rejM»lved  on  swimming  with  the  eurrent  we  cannot  stem,  and  a8  you  seem 
determined  to  '  take  our  lives,'  we  fee!  the  Ih'sI  tiling  we  can  do  is,  to  offer  them 
to  you  freely. 

,  "  A  little  knot — .^oine  on  full,  some  on  half,  some  on  no  pay — of  every  age 
and  rank  in  the  service,  from  the  lieutenant-general  to  the  junior  ensign,  of 
every  arm,  from  the  M'poy  to  the  sapp(*r,  have  agreed  to  form  a  reunion  under 
the  name  of  •  Ora  Mi'*'*,'  wht-re,  meeting  together,  we  can  chat  over,  and 
communicate  such  incidents  of  our  early  days  as  |>ossibly  might  amuse  the 
public,  and  at  all  event.s  will  prevent  our  being  presented  to  their  notice  with 
more  follies,  faults  and  almurdities  than  wc  can  justly  lav  claim  to. 

**  I  need  not  tell  you  that  our  number  was  soon  maJe  up  :  some  liked  the 
gossip  of  the  thing,  others  the  jollity  ;  imc  was  pleased  with  the  publicity, 
aaoth€*r  with  the  punch,  ami  not  a  few  were  frightened  bv  the  fate  of  Slonsoon. 

"  We  give  you.  thfu,  all  right  and  title  to  our  memoirs  and  reminiscences ; 
TOU  liave  rttrte  llanrhe  q»  to  .ntyle,  and  every  otlier  matter  of  book-making,  of 
which  we  sup|K>se  you  understand  something,  and  we  are  convinced  we  know 
nothing ;  and  have  only  <me  i>arting  injunction,  which  i.s  to  treat  us  as  tenderly 
as  the  trade  will  {KTutit. 

'*  Believe  me  yours,  my  dear  Lorrequer, 

•<ToM  O' Flaherty. 

•*  Bad.ijoK  I*«Hlgr,  Windermore. 

•«  P.S. — We  have  a  stray  Adonis  or  two  among  us  who  would  prefer  it  if 
TOUT  friend  I*hiz  could  come  down  here  for  their  portraits,  instead  of  trusting 
to  chance,  <»r,  wor.sc  .still,  your  vile  descriptions  ;   try  if  this  could  be  managed. 

"  P. P.S Don't  y«iu  think  it  would  be  a  polite  attention  to  send  us  the  tiling 

as  it  conit's  out  monthlv  ?  •*  T.  O'F." 

w 

This  frec-antl-easv  epistle,  most  kind  public,  we  present  to  you  verbatim,  with 
the  double  objiM't  of  showing  to  what  imiignities  we  are  exposetl  for  your  sake, 
and  also  of  explaining  the  motive  of  the  present  publieation — to  maintain  with 
jTOU  an  intimacy  w  hich  i>  at  once  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  our  life  ;  to  continue, 
on  any  terms,  an  acquaintance  which  to  us  has  Uen  but  a  S4>urce  of  unceasing 
•atisfaction,  we  have  put  our  honest  indignation  in  our  pocket,  and  accepted  our 
friend's  propo.«nl. 

Taking  •*  Ora  Mksm"  as  our  title,  we  purfHise  to  give  you  the  memoirs  of 
ita  nembers,  sufTfring  each  man  to  tell  his  story,  if  hu  have  one,  in  bis  own 
vaT.     We  shall  interf«'re  little  with  their  claims  to  authofbhip,  whiie  we  indulge 
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tliG  solitary  hope  that  they  may  prove  as  agreeable  in  type  as  we  have  known 
some  of  them  at  table. 

Wf  rointMiibcr  one©,  in  a  rambU*  through  the  classic  precincts  of  the  liberties  in 
Dublin,  to  have  assisted  at  a  species  of  lottery  in  which,  for  the  payment  of  one 
Fhillin-T,  yon  ba«l  a  dive  into  a  sack  sujjposed  to  contain  wigs  of  every  shape  and 
colour,  from  the  '•judge"  to  the  ** jasy."  The  disappointment  and  dismay  of 
the  luckless  candidates  who,  bv  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  invariably  drew  forth 
the  o]»|K»sit»'  to  their  wishes — the  spruce  apprentice  falling  upon  a  "scratch," 
wliik'  a  cobbler  flourished  a  full  bottom  that  had  figured  in  ('hancery — diverted 
us  tor  a  considerable  time. 

The  l(*ss<Mit  however,  has  lingered  in  our  memory,  and  shall  not  be  lost. 
Ad<»pting  the  .same  method  with  our  manuscripts,  while  we  utter  the  honest 
invitation  of  our  pre»lecessors, — No  favour  or  affection,  gentlemen  ;  all  faiFt 
and  only  one  shilling — we  draw  forth,  at  random,  what  comes  first  to  our  hand, 
and  here  present  you  with 

I  A  C  K     II  I  X  T  O  N,     THE     (i  U  A  R  D  S  M  A  N. 


niAPTKn    1. — A    FAMILY    PARTY. 


It  was  on  a  dark  and  starless  night  in 
Fj'bruary,  IH — ,  as  the  last  carriaire 
of  a  (linmr  party  had  driven  from  the 
door  of  a  lar^e  Infuse  in  St.  Jaint's's 
>quare,  ^hi-n  a  party  drew  closer 
around  tin*  drawiii'/-rooin  firr,  appn- 
rentlv  brTit  upon  that  easv  and  familiar 
chit-chat  the  presence  of  coin])any 
intcrdirt*^. 

Olio  of  these  was  a  large,  and  fine- 
lookiiiL'"  man  of  about  five-aml-forty, 
\\  lio,  dn-^xMl  in  the  full  uniform  <»f  a^r- 
ncral  «»friri.'r,  W4»re  besides  the  ribbon  of 
the  bath  ;  In*  leaned  lu-gli^'iMitly  u[»on 
the  <'liimiM'y-]»i4'ce,  and  with  his  back 
towards  tin-  fir**,  seemed  to  follow  the 
current  i>f  his  own  reflections  :  this 
was  my  father. 

ib'sjilr  him,  but  almost  coiicealfd  in 
the  d»'«  j)  n-erss  of  a  well-cushionrd 
fantrfiil^  >:\X  or  ratln'r  lay  a  urraceful 
but  Noiiii'wii.it  pns^vf  figure,  who  with 
an  air  (»f  knrj'uid  rrpo>o  was  shading 
her  fiiH'  iNnmili-xioii  as  well  fnun  tin* 
]z\'M'y'  of  tin-  tin-  as  the  trying  bril- 
liamy  «if  an  Arirand  lamp  upon  the 
mantt'l-pirrt'.  Ib-r  ririi  ilres^  resplen- 
dent with  jewels,  while  it  >tranply 
riMitra-ti-d  with  the  earele>s  iihunilon 
of  her  attitude,  al>u  i«ho\\ed  that  >he 
h.i'l  III  stiiui-il  a  in(»re  than  common 
attt.Mtion  that  ilny  upon  her  toilette : 
till-,  fair  rra-li-r,  was  mv  mother. 

()jipn«.ite  t«i  her,  amf  disposed  in  a 
pi  •'if  inn  «ii'  rather  stndit'd  graceful- 
lie^-.  InuiiuTi-d  a  tall,  thin,  faMhionable- 
hiiikiiiL''  iii.iM,  with  a  dark  olive  com- 
ple\i<>i),  ami  a  "hort  black  moustache. 
\\v  wiire  ill  the  huiton-hnle  of  his 
bbn*  ('Mat  the  rihbnn  «if  St.  liiMii^. 
Tiic  CiaiiM  f\v  (irauunont.  fur  nnch  he 


was,  was  an  emigre  noble,  who,  at- 
tached to  the  fortunes  of  the  Bour- 
bons, had  resided  for  some  vears  in 
London,  and  who,  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  adviser  of  mv  father  and  ad- 
mirer  of  mv  ladv  mother,  obtained  a 
(Minsiderable  share  of  influence  in 
the  family,  and  a  seat  at  its  coun- 
cil.s. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  rest, 
and  ap]>arently  engaged  with  her  em- 
broidery, sat  a  very  beautiful  girl, 
who.>(f  dark  hair  and  long  lashes  deep- 
eiu'il  the  seeming  paleness  of  features 
a  (ireek  s«'ulptor  might  have  copied. 
While  nothing  couhl  be  more  pi'rfect 
than  the  calm  loveliness  of  her  face 
•nnd  the  delicate  penciling  of  her 
slijhtlv-arcbfd  evebrows,  an  accurate 
obsiTver  conlil  detect  that  her  tremu- 
lous lip  occasionally  curled  with  a 
pas>ing  expression  of  half  scorn,  a« 
from  time  to  time  .she  turned  her  eyes 
towards  each  speaker  in  turn,  while 
she  hersi'If  maintained  a  perfect  silence. 
My  cou.sin.  Lady  .fulia  Fgerton,  had  in- 
deed but  that  one  fault :  hhall  I  venture 
to  call  by  so  har.sh  a  name  that  spirit 
of  gentle  inali<*e  which  loved  to  look 
f«)r  the  ludicrous  features  of  every 
thing  around  her,  and  inclined  her  to 
indulge  what  the  French  call  the  "  e#- 
ttrit  m-queur"  even  (m  occasions  when 
her  own  feelings  were  interested  ? 

The  la.st  figure  of  the  group  was  a 
striidiiig  of  some  nineteen  years,  who, 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Ciuarfls,  was  en- 
deavouring tu  beem  perfectly  easy  and 
unc(»nceriieil,  while  it  was  evident  that 
his  swortl-knnt  divided  liis  attention 
with   «'»!iif  ^ «'t    ♦^'  »if'«fi  ♦hat  ren- 
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dtfreJ  him  anxious  and  ezcitid :  this 
was  myself. 

A  silence  of  some  momenta  was  at 
length  broken  by  my  mother,  who,  with 
a  kmd  of  sigh  Mi»8  O'Niill  woa  fund 
off  tum(*d  towards  the  count  and  said, 

"  Do  confess,  count,  we  were  all 
most  stupid  to-duy.  Never  did  a  din- 
ner go  on  so  heavily.  Hut  it's  always 
the  penalty  one  |Niys  for  a  roval  duke. 
Apropos^  general,  what  did  ho  say  of 
Jack's  appointment  ?** 

*'  Nothing  could  be  more  kin<l.  no. 
thioff  more  generous  than  his  Uoyal 
Highness.  The  very  Arst  thing  he 
did  in  the  room  was,  to  place  tliib  des- 
patch in  my  hands.  This,  Jnck," 
said  my  father,  turning  to  me,  **  this 
is  your  ap|M>intment  as  an  extra  aid-de- 
camp." 

•'Very  proper  indiH'd,"  interposed 
my  mother  ;  "  I  am  very  happy  to 
chink  you'll  be  about  the  court. 
WindjKir,  to  be  sure,  is  stupid.'* 

"  He  is  not   likelv   to  see  much  of 

m 

it,"  sail!  my  father  tlrily. 

"  Oh,  vou  think  he'll  be  in  town 
then?" 

••  Whv  n«»t  exaetlv  that,  either." 

"  Then  what  ean  you  mean  ?"  said 
■he  with  more  of  animation  than 
before. 

"  Simply,  that  his  appointment  is  on 
the  staA'  in  Ireland," 

"  In  Ireland  I"  rej>eatod  my  mother 
with  a  tragic  start.     "  In  Ireland  I'* 

<*  In  Ireland  !"  said  Lady  Julia  in  a 
low  sot't  voi<'e. 

•*  7i/i  Inbnult' !"  e<'hoed  the  count, 
with  a  look  of  Ml  ell  gnt  up  horror,  as 
he  elevateii  his  ivt  brows  to  the  very 
ti>p  (if  his  foreheail ;  while  I  myseit, 
to  whom  the  eomnmnication  wa>  ^o 
sudden,  and  as  unexpected,  assumed  a 
kind  ot*  soldier-like  indifferenee,  as 
thouKli  to  .oay,  what  matters  it  to  me, 
wliat  do  I  eare  for  the  rigi>urs  of  cli- 
mate ?  the  snows  of  the  ('aura>ns,  or 
the  sun?i  of  Bengal  arc  <juite  alike ; 
even  Irelaml,  if  liis  ^Iaje^t\'^  sirvice 
require  it.  ••  Ireland,"  n-jM-ated  my 
mother  om-c  nnire ;  •*  I  really  nrver 
heard  any  think  so  wry  nhorking. 
But,  my  dear  Jack,  you  can't  think  of 
it.  Surely,  genera),  you  had  presence 
of  mmd  to  d(H.*line." 

*<  To  af-i-ept,  and  to  thank  most 
gratiffuUy  hisKoyal  liighiK'>s  lor  such 
a  mark  of  lii:*  favour,  for  this  I  had 
fluice  presence  of  mind,"  said  uiy 
»tbiT  somewhat  h.iii^rhtiK. 


"  And  you  really  will  gt».  Jack?" 

"  Most  decidedly,"  said  I,  as  1  put 
on  a  kind  of  Godefroy-de- Bouillon 
look,  and  strutted  about  the  room. 

"  And  pray  what  can  induce  you  to 
such  a  step  ?" 

"  Out,  •  que  diahle  alUiit  ilfuire  dans 
cettfi  f^alt're  f  "  said  the  count. 

"  Bv  Jiivc  "  cried  mv  father  hastilT, 
"  vou  are  tK>th  intolerable  ;  vou  wished 
your  boy  to  be  a  Guardsman  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  desire  for  a  regiment  on 
service.  You  wouM  have  bun  an  aid- 
de-camp  :  now  he  is  l)oth  one  and  the 
other.  In  heaven's  name,  what  think 
ve  of  getting  him  made  a  lady  of  the 
bed-chamlM'r  ?  for  it's  the  only  ap- 
]M»intment  1  am  aware  of—*' 

"  You  are  too  absurd,  general,**  said 
my  mother,  jiettishly.  "Count,  pray 
touch  the  bell ;  that  fire  is  so  yQvy 
hot,  and  I  rcallv  was  (juite  unprepared 
for  this  piece  of  news.'* 

**  And  you,  Julia,"  said  I,  leaning 
over  the  back  of  mv  cousin*s  chair, 
*'  what  do  you  say  to  all  this  V" 

<'  I've  just  Wen  thinking  what  a  pity 
it  is  I  shouhl  have  wasted  all  mv  skill 
and  my  worsted  on  this  foolish  rug, 
while  1  could  have  heeu  embroidering 
a  gay  banner  t'or  our  young  knight 
l>ound  f<»r  the  wars.  *  Purtant  jntur 
Ift  .SViV,' "  hi.nnncd  she,  half  pen- 
si  ve'v,  while  1  I'nulil  >ee  a  strugglin;^ 
efl'trt  to  suppress  a  laugh.  1  turned 
indignantly  away,  and  walked  towards 
the  tire,  where  the  count  was  expend- 
ing his  cimsolations  on  my  mother. 

**  After  all,  mihtli,  it  is  nut  so  bad 

as  you  think  in  the  province>  ;    I  oncu 

s|K»nt   three  weeks  in    Brittany^  very 

ph-asjuitly  imleed :    vui,    jftirdiru,   it's 

quite  true.     To  be  sun*,  we  had  l*er- 

let,   and  Mademoi.-elle  Mars,  and  got 

up  the  Pri'vieusts  HvHcu^es  as  well  as 
•     Ik    •    ft 
in  raris. 

The  application  of  this  very  aj«i  o- 
site  t'act  to  Ireland,  wiis  clearly  ^niU- 
factorv  to  mv  mother,  who  smiled  Ix-- 
nigiily  at  the  sjieaker,  wliile  my  father 
turmd  upon  him  a  took  of  the  mo^t 
indescribable  import. 

'*  Jack,  my  boy  !"  said  he,  taking 
me  bv  the  arm,  •*  were  I  y<iur  age, 
and  had  no  immidiate  pros}K'Ct  of 
active  service,  I  should  prefer  Irelaihl 
to  any  i^iuntry  in  the  world.  1  ha\tf 
plenty  of  old  friends  on  the  staflT  there. 
The  duke  himself  was  uiv  schoolfel- 
low  " 

♦•  1  hope  l;e  will  be  pr«»perly  atten 
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live,"  interrupted  iny  mother.  "  Dear 
Jack,  romiinl  ino  to-inorn>w  to  write 
to  LjkIv  Marv." 

"  Don't  mistake  the  comitry  you're 
goinir  to,"  continued  my  father  ;  "you 
will  fijid  uvAwy  things  very  different 
iVoni  what  you  are  leaving  ;  and,  ahove 
all,  he  not  over  re.vlv  to  resent, 
as  an  itnurv,  what  niav  nierelv  !»«,• 
intended  as  a  joke :  vour  hrother 
officiTS  will  alwavs  uuidc  vou  on  tliese 
points." 

"  And  ahove  all  thinjrs,"  said  my 
mother,  \\ith  jn'eat  earne-;tness,  "do 
not  adopt  that  odious  tkshion  <»f  wear- 
ing their  hair.  I've  seen  meml)ers  of 
hotli  hou-es,  and  particnhirly  that  little 
mati  they  talk  so  much  of,  Mr.  Ci rat- 
tan, I  ht'lieve  thev  call  him '* 

"  Make  vour  min(i  i>erfi»etlv  easv  on 
that  Ih'mjI,  mv  ladv,"  saiil  mv  father, 
drilv:  **  vour  ><>n  is  not  iiarticularlv 
likely  to  re>t  inl»le  Henry  (rrattan." 

Mv  eousin  .Inlia  ahme  secme»l  to 
reli.»>h  the  tone  of  sarcasm  he  sj)oke  in, 
for   she   act  nail  V   he>tt»wed   on   him  a 

w 

look  of  almost  grateful  ackn<JwUMlLr- 
ment. 

**  The  earriaj^e,  my  hiily,"  sai«l  the 
servant,  and  at  the  sam(>  inonu>nt 
mv  mother,  po»ihlv  n<»t  sorrv  to  «'ut 
short  the  di-cus>ion,  rose  from  her 
chair. 

"  Do  yon  intend  to  look  in  at  the 
duohe>s'>.  ^rneral  ?" 

•*  For  half  cin  hour,"  replied  my 
father  ;  at'ier  that  I  have  mv  letters  to 
A\iite.  .huk,  you  know,  leaver  us  to- 
morrow." 

•*  "I'is  reallv  verv  provi»kin'_'',"  said 
mv  mother,  tni'niri;:  at  the  >ame  tinte  a 
look  towanl>  the  count. 

"  A  nis  tn-f/rt'S^  nutfhiiw"  said  he, 
hiiwin<r  \\'\\\\  \\\\  air  of  most  ileftrential 
politt-ne--;,  while  he  prcscnteil  his  arm 
for  ln*r  a  -ei-jifaner. 

•*  (iiio.l  ni_'ht,  thru,"  crieil  1,  a?*  the 
partv  li-t't  tlie  rin»m  ;  *•  1  h.i\e  "o  nnich 
tiiiloainl  til  tl:iiik  of,  I  .shan't  join  you." 
I  tnriii'd  til  li>-ik  for  Ladv  .lulia,  hut 
she  uao  'ji-M-  ,  \il:en  i.nil  how  I  knew 
hut  ;    so    1   >at  down  at  tiie  tire  to  ru- 


minate alone  over  my  present  position^ 

and  my  pro.spect9  for  the  future. 

•  •  •  • 

These  few  and  imi>erfect  passagres 
may  put  the  reader  m  po.<<sossioii  of 
iiome,  at  le:ist,  of  the  circmn^tances 
whi(?h  accompanied  my  outset  in  life  ; 
and  if  thev  he  not  «uffie:ent1v  exniicit. 
1  can  oidv  sav,  that  he  knows  fullv  as 
much  of  me  i\a  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion I  did  of  mvs«'lf. 

At  Kton,  1  had  heeu  what  is  ca1Ie<l 
rather  a  ^niart  Iniy,  I>ut  incorrigibly 
idle  ;  at  Sandhurst,  1  showed  more 
ahility  and  more  disinclination  to  learn. 
I»y  the  favtuir  of  a  royal  duke  (who 
had  heen  my  •rodfather)  my  commis- 
sion in  a  marching'  n^iin^'nt  Wiis  ex- 
ehan^red  for  a  second  lieutenancy  in 
the  (luanU  ;  and  at  tlie  time  I  write 
of  I  hail  heen  some  six  months  in  the 
service,  which  I  spent  in  all  the  whirl 
and  excitement  <)f  London  society. 
My  father,  who,  iH'sides  bein^r  a  dis- 
tin^niished  oflicer,  wiu  one  uf  the  most 
popular  men  among  the  clubs,  my  mo- 
ther, a  London  ))eauty  of  some  twenty 
years'  stamiing,  were  claims  sufficient 
to  ensure  me  no  common  share  of  at- 
tention, while  I  ad<led  to  the  number 
what,  in  my  own  estimation  at  least. 
Were  certain  very  dwitled  advantages 
of  a  purely  }>ersonal  nature. 

To  obviate,  as  far  as  might  be,  the 
evil  results  of  such  a  career,  mv  father 
seiTctly  sueil  l*or  the  .Hp{)ointment  on 
the  staff  of  th(>  noble  duke,  then  vi«'eroj 
of  Irt'Iaiitl,  in  preference  to  what  my 
mother  contemp1ati>d, — my  lieing  at- 
tached to  the  roy.d  household.  To 
remo\e  me  alike  I'rom  the  enervating 
inthienc4-  of  a  ntiither*s  vanity,  and  the 
extravagant  pn 'fusion  and  vdluptuoua 
abandonment  of  London  habits,  this 
was  \\\>  obji'ct.  lie  caleulat<Hl,  too, 
that  by  new  tii  ^i,  new  assoeiatloiui,  and 
new  ohji  (*ts  of  ambition,  I  should  be 
better  prepareil,  and  more  desirDUS  of 
that  «'arrer  of  real  service  to  which  in 
his  heart  he  destiiu>d  me :  these  were 
his  notions  at  least  ;  the  result  muAt 
be  gleaned  tVum  mv  storv. 


IIIXTTFR  II. —  nil    IHIoll   I'ACKTT. 


A  1 1 'A  r.i_'lit<  aftrr  the  conversation  1 
ba\e  brii  t!\  albi'lcil  to.  ami  prettv 
mcnh  alit'Ut  the  «.ame  time,  I  aronsfd 
iii\stlf  iVkiii  the  depri  s>.inn  nfn-arlv 
thirty  houis*  >*.a-5icknt'«s  on   hrarmir 


that  at  b-ngib  we  were  in  the  Kit  of 
Dublin.  Hitherto  I  bail  never  left 
the  precincts  uf  the  narrow  den,  de- 
nnininat-il  ni\  bi-rth  *  but  now  I  ma«l« 
mv  wa*'  I- •',•••-*      "     i.wi*     vn^iout  to 
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eatch  a  glimpse,  however  faint,  of  that 
bold  coast  I  had  more  tlian  once  heard 
compared  with,  or  even  preferred  to, 
Naples.  The  ni^ht,  however,  was 
falhng  fast,  and,  worse  ftill,  a  p<*rfect 
down-pour  of  rain  was  falling  with  it ; 
the  sea  ran  high,  and  swept  the  little 
craft  from  stem  to  stern ;  the  s{>ars 
bent  like  whips,  and  our  single  to|)sail 
strained  and  stretched  as  though  at 
every  fresli  plunge  it  would  part  com- 
panv  with  us  altogether.  No  trace  or 
outline  of  the  coast  could  I  detect  on 
any  side ;  a  deep  red  light  appearing 
and  disappearing  at  intervals,  as  we 
rode  upon  or  sank  l>encath  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  was  all  that  my  eye  cuuld 
perceive  :  this,  the  dripping  hi'lrosman 
Driefly  informed  me  wa^  the  *'  Kish  ;*' 
but  as  he  seemed  little  disposed  for 
conversation,  1  was  left  to  my  unassist- 
ed ingenuity  to  make  out  whether  it 
represented  any  point  of  the  capital  we 
were  approa(*hing  or  not. 

The  storm  uf  wind  and  rain  increas- 
ing at  each  moment,  drove  me  once 
more  l)ack  to  the  cuhin,  where,  short 
as  had  l>een  the  jteriod  of  my  aKsence, 
the  scene  hud  undergone  a  most  im- 
portant change.  Up  to  this  moment 
my  sufferings  and  my  si'dusion  g^ve 
me  little  leasure  or  op|M)rt unity  to  ob- 
serve mv  fellow-travellers.  The  strav 
and  scattered  fragments  of  conversa- 
tion that  reached  nie,  rather  puzzled 
than  enlightened  me.  Of  the  topics 
which  I  innocently  !«upjM>setl  occupied 
all  human  attention,  not  a  word  was 
dropjK'd;  Curltoii  House  was  not  once 
mentioned;  the  St.  Li'ger  and  the 
Oaks,  not  even  alluded  to;  whether 
the  Prinee's  hreaktust  was  to  come  off 
at  KniL'ht^hridk'e  or  Froginore,  no  one 
s«*<Mn*Ml  to  k:iow  or  even  care  ;  nor 
was  a  hint  ilrop|HMl  as  to  the  fa*«hion  of 
the  new  lH>arskins  the  (luanis  were  to 
sport  at  the  review  on  Iloiin^low.  The 
price  of  pigs,  howevi*r,  in  H;iliina>loe, 
thev  were  jKTfeet  in.     Of  a  late  row 

in  kil something — whiTe  one  half 

of  the  population  hud  ma>>ii<'riHl  the 
other — they  knew  every  thing,  even  to 
the  names  of  the  defuii<*t.  A  few  of 
the  l)etter-dres»e<l  ehatted  over  country 
matters,  from  whieh  I  could  glean 
that  game  and  gentry  were  growing 
grailually  scarcer  ;  hut  a  red-no^rd  fat 
old  gentleman,  in  rustv  hi  ark  and  hiv;h 
boots,  talked  down  the  others  hy  an 
ekM|uent  account  of  the  niawling  that 
he,  a  certain  Father  Tom  Lof^us,  ha«i 


S'vcn  the  Reverend  Paul  Strong,  at  a 
te  controversial  meeting  in  the  Ro- 
tunda. 

Through  all  this  "bald,  disjointed 
chat,"  unceasing  demands  were  made 
for  bottled  porter,  "materials,"  or 
spirits  and  wather,  of  which  were  I  to 
judge  from  the  frequency  of  the  re- 
quests, the  consumption  must  hav# 
been  awful. 

There  would  seem  something  in  the 
very  attitude  of  lying  that  induces  re- 
flection, and,  thus  stretched  at  full 
length  in  my  berth,  1  <*ould  not  help 
ruminating  upon  the  land  I  was  ap* 
proaching,  in  a  spirit  which,  I  confess, 
accorded  much  more  with  my  mother's 
prejudices  than  my  father's  convictions. 
From  the  few  chance  phrases  dropped 
around  me,  it  appeared  that  even  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  a  country  market, 
or  the  cheerful  sports  of  the  neld,  were 
followed  up  in  a  spirit  of  recklessness 
and  devilment  ;  so  that  many  a  head 
that  left  home  without  a  care,  went 
back  with  a  crack  in  it.  But  to  come 
back  once  more  to  the  cabin.  It  must 
be  lK>rne  in  mind  that  some  thirty  odd 
years  ago  the  passage  between  Liver- 
pool and  Dublin  was  not,  as  at  present, 
the  rapid  flight  of  a  dozen  hours,  from 
shore  to  shore  ;  where  on  one  evening 
you  left  the  thundering  din  of  waggons, 
and  the  iron  crank  of  cranes  and  wind- 
lassi*s,  to  wuke  the  next  morning  with 
the  rich  brogue  of  Paddy  floating  softly 
around  you :  far  from  it ;  the  thing 
was  then  a  voy^ige.  You  took  a  solemn 
leave  of  vour  friends,  vou  tore  vour- 
self  from  the  embraces  of  your  family, 
and  with  a  tear  in  vour  eve  and  a  ham- 
p«»r  on  your  arm,  you  betook  y(»urself  to 
the  pier,  to  watch  with  an  anxious  and 
a  beating  heart,  every  step  of  the  three 
hours  preceding  that  which  heralded 
your  departure.  In  those  days,  there 
was  some  honour  in  being  a  traveller ; 
and  the  man  who  had  crossed  the 
channel  a  couple  of  times,  be<'ame  a 
kind  of  Captain  Cook  among  his  ac- 
quaintances. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  the 
whole,  h<»wever,  and  the  one  to  which 
I  am  now  about  to  allude,  proceeded 
from  the  fact  that  the  steward  in  those 
days,  in.-teud  of  the  extensive  resour- 
ces of  the  present  period,  had  little 
to  offer  you,  save  some  bad  brandy  and 
a  bisi'uit  ;  and  each  traveller  had  to 
look  to  his  various  wants  with  an  ac- 
curacy and  foresight  that  required  h<»th 
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tact  and  habit.  The  mere  deinanda 
of  hunjrcr  and  thirst  were  not  only  to 
be  considfn;<l  in  the  abstract,  but  a 
point  of*  far  j^reater  difficulty,  the  pro- 
bable lenjrth  of  the  voyage,  was  to  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  so  that  you 
bouirht  vour  beefsteaks  with  vour  eve 

C7  •  •  • 

upon  the  barometer,  and  laid  in  your 
mutton  by  the  age  of  the  moon.  While 
thus  the  agency  of  the  season  was 
made  to  re-act  upon  vour  stomach,  in 
a  manner  doubtless  highly  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  science,  ytmr  part 
became  one  of  the  most  critical  nicety. 

Scarcely  were  you  aHoat,  and  on  the 
high  seas,  whi'n  your  appetite  was  made 
to  depend  on  the  aspect  of  the  weather. 
Did  the  wind  blow  fresh  and  fair,  you 
eat  away  with  a  careless  ease  and  a 
hap]>y  conscifiice,  highly  beneficial  to 
your  digestion.  With  a  glance  through 
the  sky-light  at  the  blue  heaven,  with 
a  sly  look  at  the  prosperous  dog- 
vane,  you  hrlpfd  yourself  to  the  liver 
w  ing.  and  took  an  extra  glass  of  your 
sherry.  Let  the  breeze  fall,  however, 
let  a  calm  come  on,  or,  worse  still,  a 
tramping  noise  on  deck,  and  a  certain 
rickrtty  ni«»tion  of  the  cratl  betoken 
a  chan'je  of  wind,  the  knite  ami  fork 
fell  listh'»<sly  from  your  hand,  the  up- 
lifted cutlet  was  eonsigned  to  your 
plate,  the  very  spoont'ul  of  gravy  you 
had  de\oureil  in  imaginaticm,  wiis 
drop]M>d  upon  the  dish,  andyou  replaced 
the  cork  in  your  bottle,  with  the  sad 
si^h  of  a  man  who  felt  that,  instead 
of  hi^  inconu',  he  has  btM-n  living  on 
the  primipal  of  his  fortune. 

IIap[)ily,  thiTe  is  a  reverse  to  the 
me<lal,  ami  thi>  it  was  to  which  ni>w 
my  attention  w.j>  directed.  The  trip, 
a^  o('e:i*i<iiialiy  happened,  was  a  rapid 
r)ne  ;  and  while  under  the  miserable 
impression  that  a  fourth  part  of  tiie 
joiuMiey  ha«l  not  1hmm»  acenniplislu'il, 
W«*  Were  liji'sxi'd  with  the  tidio'.^s  tif 
l;ni>l.  Sear«il\  wa-  thuMord  uttereil, 
when  it  tlfw  tVom  mouth  to  month  ; 
and  1  thoiiLOit  I  could  traeu  the  elated 
Idi.U  of  priiu>l  ami  hajipy  heart »,  as 
h«iiii"  ilr««  mar.  What  wa^  niv  >ur- 
pri*«',  hiutvr,  to  *iri'  the  cntiiu>ia'^ni 
t.ikf  :i!.iii)i*r  :i!id  verv  ilitferent  chan- 
inl.  W  if!i  Mil-  ;ii  i-iird  a  general  ru>h 
va«»  ni.i  !•  uj"iM  tin*  hampers  i»f  pr<ig. 
lia-Kfts  \\>  vi  l>nr«-t  iipeii  t»n  eVi-ry  >ide. 
San  l'.\ii-!.i  -  .ii;d  >.lU''a-je>,  purtiT  but- 
tli  ^,  eiijl  pniii-h,  cliiiken^,  and  h:u'd 
f--ri;>.  w«Te  >trewn  about  with  a  oan-- 
l»  **    anl    r«*«  kle«*    profusion;    nun** 


seemed  too  sick  or  too  sore  for  this 
general  epidemic  of  feasting.  Old 
gentlemen  sat  up  in  their  beds,  and 
bawled  for  beef;  children  of  tender 
years  brandished  a  drumstick.  Indivi- 
duals who  but  a  short  half-hour  before 
seemed  to  have  made  a  hearty  meal* 
testified  by  the  ravenous  exploits  of 
their  appetites  to  their  former  for- 
bearance and  abstemiousness.  Even 
the  cautious  little  man  in  the  brown 
spencer,  that  wrapt  up  the  remnant  of 
his  breakfast  in  the  Times,  now  opened 
his  whole  store,  and  seemed  bent  upon 
a  day  of  rejoicing.  Never  was  such 
a  scene  of  riotous  noise  and  tumultu- 
ous mirth.  Those  who  scowled  at 
each  other  till  now,  hob-nobbed  acrosfi 
the  taf>le  ;  and  simpering  old  maids 
cracked  merry  thoughts  with  gay  ba- 
chelors, without  even  a  passing  fear 
for  the  result.  Thank  heaven,  said  I, 
aloud,  that  I  see  all  this  with  my  sense 
and  my  intellects  clear  about  me. 
Had  1  suddeidy  awoke  to  such  a  pros- 
pect fnjni  the  disturbed  slumber  of 
siekne.ss,  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  I 
had  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  for 
my  lite.  In  fact,  it  could  convey  but 
one  image  to  the  mind,  such  as  wu 
read  of,  when  some  infuriated  and 
reckless  mt>n,  des)i;iiring  of  safety, 
without  a  ho|K.*  left,  resolve  u|Kin  clos- 
ing life  in  the  mad  orgii.H  of  drunken 
abandomnent. 

Here  were  the  meek,  the  tranquil, 
the  humble-minded,  the  solitary,  the 
Sea-sick,  all  suddenly  converted  into 
riotous  and  roistering  feusters.  The 
lips  that  scarcely  moved,  now  blew  the 
froth  from  a  porter-cup  with  the  blast 
of  a  Hore.'is :  and  even  ^the  small  ur- 
chin in  the  green  face  and  nankeen 
jacket,  boltetl  hard  t'L-^gs  with  the  dex- 
terity (if  a  elown  in  a  pantomime. 
The  end  of  all  thinirs  (eataltle)  had 
certainlv  come.  Chiekens  were  dis- 
mcmbrred  like  t'elous.  and  even  jokes 
and  Mittieisms  wire  baiidii*il  upoii  the 
victuals.  What,  if  c\en)et,  thought 
I,  the  wind  sImuM  cliange.  The  idea 
was  a  malicious  nn**.  i*m  horrible  to 
indulife  in.  At  this  moment  the  noiso 
and  turmoil  mi  deck  appriM'd  me  that 
our  voyaife  was  near  its  ti'rminati«m. 

The  night,  a**  1  have  said,  was  dark 
and  stormy.  It  rained,  too — as  it 
kiinus  only  how  tn  rain  in  Ireland. 
There  uas  that  steady  ]»ersiMaiicey 
that  persevering  monoiony  of  down- 
pour, wliiih   n.1-      *'<-tf<*«l  «''*h wetting 
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jou  to  the  skin,  seems  bent  upun  eon- 
▼erting  your  verj  blood  into  water. 
The  wind  swept  in  \ot\^  and  moaning 
gusts  along  the  bleak  pier,  which,  late 
and  inclement  as  it  was,  jictuned 
crowded  with  people.  Scarct-ly  was 
a  rope  thrown  ashore,  when  we  were 
boarded  on  every  side,  hv  the  rigging, 
on  the  shruuds,  uver  the  bulwarks, 
from  the  anchor  to  the  taffrail ;  the 
whole  |M>pulation  of  the  island  .secnii'd 
to  flock  in  upon  us  ;  while  sounds  of 
welcome  and  recognition  rebounded  on 
dl  sides — 

"  How  are  you,  Mister  Maguire  ?'* 
**  Is  the  niiMres!*  with  you?"  •'Is 
that  you,  Mr.  Tiernvy  ?"  "  How  are 
you,  ma'am?"  "  And  yourself,  Tim?'* 
"  Beautiful,  glory  be  'to  (lod  !"  "  A 
great  passage,  entirely,  ma'am."  *'  No- 
thing but  rain  since  1  seen  \ou." 
"Take  the  trunks  up  to  Mrs.  Tun- 
stall  ;  and,  Tim  darhiig,  oysters  and 
punch  for  four." 

•'Great  Mercv !"  said  I,  "eating 
agam. 

•*  Morrisson,  your  honour,"  said  a 
ragged  ruffian,  nudging  me  by  the 
elbow. 

•*  Ueilly,  sir  ;  isn't  it  ?  It's  me,  sir 
— ^the  Club.  I'm  the  man  always 
drives  vour  honour." 

•*  Arrah,  howM  your  prate,"  said  a 
dee|»  voice,  ''the gentleman  hu>n'ttime 
to  ble^s  him.M'lf." 

"  It's  me,  sir  ;  Owcti  Daly,  that  has 
the  black  hor>e." 

'*  .M»>re.  by  token,  with  a  spavin,*' 
whi>|>ered  anotlier,  \^}iile  a  roar  of 
lau^'bter  follow L'd  the  joke. 

••  A  car,  sir — take  you  up  in  five 
minutes." 

'*  A  cliai.e,  y<iur  honour — do  the 
thinir  dacniilv." 

Now,  ^liLtlur  mv  hoitation  at  this 
moment  w:i*  >et  do\ni  by  the  cro^Kd  of 
my  solieit.»rs  to  some  doubt  tif  my  sol- 
vency or  not,  1  canncit  sav  ;  but  true 
It  i.**,  their  tone  ot' ob>c<|uiMU.^  entreaty 
gradually  rhanpMl  inii>  one  of  rather 
cauiitio  criticJHirt. 

"  M:i%Ih*  it's  a  piSMinn  youM  like  to 
carry  the  little  trunk." 

"  Li  t  him  alone  ;  it'>  only  a  carpet- 
bag ;  he'll  carry  it  himselt'." 

•'  Don't  \ou  see  the  gentleman  ^(mld 
rather  walk  ;  and  as  the  night  is  fine, 
"tis  pleasanter — ami — t'heajK-r . " 

"  Take  you  for  a  fipp'ny  bit  anil  a 
gla--^  of  sparil«."  said  a  gruff  voice  in 
mv  etr. 


By  this  time  I  had  collected  my 
luggage  together,  whose  imposing  ap- 
i>earance  seemed  once  more  to  testify 
in  my  favour,  particularly  the  case  of 
mv  cocked  hat,  which  to  my  ready- 
witted  acfjuaintances  proclaimed  me  a 
military  man.  A  general  rush  was 
accordingly  made  upon  my  luggage  ; 
and  while  one  man  armed  himself  with 
a  portmanteau,  another  laid  hands  on 
a  trunk,  a  third  a  carpet>bag,  a  fourth 
a  gun-case,  and  so  on,  until  1  found 
myself  ke<'ping  watch  and  ward  over 
mv  epaulet-case  and  my  umbrella,  the 
sole  remnant  of  my  eflfects.  At  the 
same  moment  a  burst  of  laughter  and 
a  half  shout  broke  from  the  crowd, 
and  a  huge  powerful  fellow  jumped 
on  the  d(H.*k,  and,  seizing  me  by  the 
arm,  cried  out — 

"  Come  along   now,   captain         ". 

It's  all  right.     Tliis  way — this  way, 
•    •• 
sir. 

"  But  why  am  I  to  go  with  you  ?" 
said  I,  vainly  struggling  to  esca|)e  his 
gra^p. 

**  Why  is  it  ?"  said  he,  with  a  chuck- 
ling  lau^h  ;  '*  reason  enough — didn't 
we  toss  up  for  yo,  and  didn't  I  win 
ve  i 

"  Win  me !" 

"  Ay  ;  just  that  same." 

By  this  time  I  found  myself  beside 
a  car,  upon  which  all  my  luggage  was 
already  placed. 

**  (iet  up  now,"  said  he. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  car,  and  a  dhry 
cushion,"  added  a  voice  near,  to  the 
inanifeAt  mirth  of  the  byatandertf. 

Delighted  to  escape  my  tormentors, 
I  sprang  up  opposite  to  him,  while  a 
cheer,  mad  and  wild  enough  for  a  tribe 
of  Iroquois,  yelled  behind  us.  Away 
we  rattled  over  the  }Mivement,  without 
lamp  or  lantern  to  guide  our  path, 
while  the  sea  dashed  its  foam  across 
our  faces,  and  the  rain  beat  in  torrents 
ujK)n  our  l»acks. 

•*  Where  to,  captain  ?"  inquired  my 
comi>ani(m,  a^  he  plied  his  whip  with- 
out cea&ing. 

**  The  Castle ;  you  know  where  that 

IS? 

•'  Faix  I  <»ught,"  was  the  reply. 
"Ain't  I  there  at  the  IcVees?  But 
how  hi  fa»t,  your  honour ;  the  road 
LMi't  good ;  and  there  is  a  hole  some- 
where hereabouts." 

"  A  hole  !     For  heaven's  sake,  take 
care.     Do  you  know  where  it  is  ?" 
Begorra,  you're  in  it,"  Has  the 
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answer  ;  an<l,  as  he  spoke,  the  horso 
went  «lown  head  torein<»st,  the  car 
at'toi*  hiiM  :  away  iiew  the  driver  on 
one  >iili',  wliih*  I  nivsch*  was  shot  Si>nio 
half-«lozrn  yards  on  the  other,  a  jht- 
fvct  avahuM'lM'  of  trunks,  hwxes,  and 
r'>Iisf's.  rattlin'^'"  ahout  m\  (hionied 
ht'ad.  A  eni>hinir  slmwi-r  of  kicks, 
tlu'  nnjsj'  I  if  the  tl\in;^  splinters,  and 
tlie  inipreeations  of  thi-  earnian,  were 


the  last  sounds  I  heard,  as  a  heavy  im- 
perial full  of  books  struck  me  on  the 
head  and  laid  me  prostrate. 

Through  my  half-consciousness,  I 
could  still  feel  the  rain  as  it  fell  in 
sheets ;  the  heavy  plash  of  the  sea 
sounded  in  my  ears  ;  but,  s(»mehoWy  a 
feelini?  like  sleepiness  crept  over  me, 
and  1  became  insensible. 


<  IIArmi    III. — THE    CASTLi:. 


Will  \  I  next  came  to  mv  senses,  I 
found  my  .self  lyin^  upon  a  sofa  in  a 
larL'e  room,  of  wliieh  1  appeare<l  the 
onlv  occupanl.  A  eonfu>jMl  and  niistv 
recolli'i'tioii  oi' inv  .'ircidfiit,  >onie  ^rat- 
tt'riMl  frjiiTMH-iit:.  of  i!iy  voyajjr,  and  a 
ratln-r  a<'iili:u''  >cii.'ation  in  my  head, 
"wt're  tlu'  only  inipre-isioiis  of  wbit-h  1 
wa.s  Will  eoii.M'ious.  Thr  la«»t  i-veninjj;' 
I  sprnt  at  hoiiu"  was  full  in  my  me- 
mory, and  I  conld  not  bi>lp  tliirikiii<^ 
ovrr  my  ["(.i'  moth«*r*s  <liret'ul  antiei- 
patioii>  ill  loy  vain  endeavours  to  pr- 
nrtrati'  wliat  1  ft  It  had  hvvn  a  misfor- 
time  of  soii;m  kind  or  other.  The 
mv>t<'rv  w'i>,  hovifver,  too  deei)  for 
my  faoulti*'^  ;  and  si*,  in  despair  of 
uiwavi-lliM,:  tin*  j»ast,  I  si-t  mysilf  to 
\vi»rk  to  iliM-ijili-r  the  pn^fiit.  'i'ln* 
rof»m,  1  liavr  a!re:»dy  said,  was  lar^e  ; 
anil  tin-  (■••ilinir.  rirhlv  stuee«u'd  antl 
nriiiinn'iiti-d,  -jHilit.  nf  a  tlay  \vliose 
arrhittM-tiir-'  was  <.f  a  'rr'tud  a'^d  na^- 
sivt'  <Iiara't«'r.  The  furnitnrr,  now 
oM  and  tintr-worn,  had  once  bci'n 
liandsoiiH',  «  vcn  mapiitieent.  li'wh 
enrtain-;  <if  hraxy  broeadt<l  >ilk,  with 
•Irrp  L't'ld  tViiiL'i'>.  vr«»r«»"i'ously-<'arv(.'d 
ao'l  L!ild«il  i-liair^.  in  tlu'  ta.->t(>  of  Louis 
XN. ;  iiiarhlf  ciin^tili  •>.  ^IoihI  hrtwiH-n 
thr  wiinl-iw-,  and  a  mirn-r  of 'j'lranlie 
j)n»portii»n'«  otTUpinl  tin*  rhiinncv- 
brra^t.  ^'rar-  anil  mtrlfrt  hail  not 
oidv  doiii'  tliiir  wor^t,  but  it  was  rvi- 
d«nt  that  tlu'  haml  of  drvi'^tatiou  had 
al-o  Im'c  II  at  work.  Tin'  marbk-s  wrn* 
<-rai'l.t  d  :  tVw  nf  thr  rhairs  wtir  avail- 
al'it'  f.irii-i*.  til"  iMa*-i\e  In-trr,  in- 
titidfil  ti»  -liiih-uitlia  rt-jilfridint  ^lare 
i.t'  \\*A\  %\.  \-l'j!its,  \i;i^  niiu  mad*'  a 
ri  ^tii-.-;  '  •■•"  t'-'P  -iiaki»^.  Iirar-^kins, 
and  t'«»r..j!i -/-r.ii""* ;  ,jm  iinrniiu»-liiiik- 
inir  "tar  in  T*;i-  hnikiii-^'-Lda-N  bore  wil- 
nr>s  to  till-  Jiulj.t  nf  a  pi 'till  :  ainl  the 
\rrv  Cir-i-U  larvril  upon  tin-  trainr, 
who  o!ii- ■  wir«'  woiit  t«»  Mnik-  blariillv 
nt    •aeh   ftlicr,   wrre    noM    lii-fieurril 


with  cork  moustachoe.s  And  one  of 
them  even  carried  a  pair  of  spurs  in 
his  mouth.  Swords,  sashes,  and  sa- 
bretaches, spurs  and  shot^Indts,  with 
pfuns,  tishinfT-tackle,  and  tandem  whips, 
were  hunir  h(>re  and  there  upon  the 
walls,  which  themselves  presented  the 
strangest  apeetacle  of  all,  there  not 
bein;jr  a  portion  of  them  unoccupied 
bv  caricature  sketches,  executed  in 
every  imairinable  species  of  taste, 
style,  and  colouring.  Here  was  a 
field  day  in  the  park,  in  which  it  was 
easy  to  see  the  prominent  fi*rure8  were 
portraits :  there  an  enormous  noso, 
surmounted  by  a  jrrenadier  cap,  was 
pa»in^  in  review  some  trembling  and 
territii'd  soldiers.  In  another,  a  CHim- 
maiidcr  of  the  forces  was  seen  ffallop- 
inir  down  the  lines,  holding  on  by  the 
pnnnnel  of  the  satblle.  Over  the 
sola  I  oeeupicil,  a  levee  at  the  castle 
wa>  di>play(>\l,  in  wiiirh.  if  the  com- 
pany were  not  villainously  libelled, 
the  viceroy  had  little  reiLSim  to  be 
])roud  <»f  his  ;;uests.  There  were 
abi)  dimiers  at  the  Lodge;  guards 
r«.liev<.d  by  wine-puncheons  dressed 
up  like  ti(>Id-uthei>rs;  the  wh(de  accom- 
panii'd  by  tlo'^urel  verses  explanatory 
of  the  vi»'W>. 

The  owner  of  this  singular  cham- 
ber had,  however,  not  merely  devoted 
his  walU  to  tin*  purposes  of  an  album, 
but  he  hail  aUo  maih>  them  |)orf«inn 
the  part  of  a  memorandum  book. 
lIiTfWire  tht»  "nitct.'s"  «»f  the  Kihlare 
ami  the  Dubbrr  lor  the  month  of 
March:  therr,  thi*  trim  of  duty  for 
thi>  garrison  of  Dublin,  inters|H'rs(*<l 
witii  •«urli  tVa'j:m"ni-»  as  the  following: 
—  Mriii. — To  dim*  at  Mat  Kean's  un 

Tuesilay,  -Ith Not  to  pay  llennosy 

tilt  he  M'ttles  a'  out  the  hamlicap  ■ 
Tu  a^k  < 'onrti-nav  fiir  Fannv  Kurke's 
fan  :  thr  sann'  I'aniiy  has  pretty  Icgn 
of  her  oMii To  tell  M'^'mcs  to  ha^e 
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nothing  to  do  with   Lanty    Moore's 

nii*(*e»  in  rt^gard  to  a  reason  1 Five 

to  two  f»n  (lilea'  two-year-old,  if  Tom 
like.<4— N.B. — The  mare  is  a  roarer 
A   heavenlv  dav,   what   fun  thov 


luuKt  have! — Mav  the  dovil  fire  Tom 
O'FltihtTty,  <»r  I  w<»uld  not  he  hrre 
now.  Thest.>  and  a  huii'h'id  otht>r 
kimilar  pa>!i«jres  Hmirtil  ««!  cvitv  jiiilo, 
lHa\ii:i^me  in  a  ^tatu  of  (MUisidiTahh' 
inystifii'ation,  not  ns  to  tlie  charat'ter 
of  uiv  host,  of  which  I  coulii  lmk'^s 
8om«*thing,  hut  as  to  tlu>  iiuturu  of  his 
alMidr,  which  1  eouhi  not  imagine  to 
be  a  barrark-room. 

Aji  I  lay  thus  {»ond<'rin^%  th(>  door 
cautiously  oikmumI,  and  a  ti^nn*e  af^- 
pi*ared,  ^hioh,  as  I  had  ahundaiit  k>i- 
Mire  to  examine  it,  and  as  the  indivi- 
dual 19  one  who  occasionally  turns  up 
in  the  cour.M*  of  m\  hi>t«>rv,  I  mav  as 
well  take  the  proiiit  «>j»jii»rtunity  of 
prejkMitinir  to  my  reader.  The  man 
who  entered.  scarc»lv  nmre  than  lour 
fe«*t  and  a  half  hi^li,  mitrlit  he  ahtiut 
sixtv  vears  of  aire.  Hi>  l>ea<l,  enor- 
muusly  .]i>proporlioiud  to  the  re.st  of 
his  ti-iine,  |irrsented  a  numher  of  Hat 
surf.uM's  a.^  tliouirh  nature  had  orij^i- 
nallv  de-«tined  it  fi»r  a  (T\>tal.  Toon 
one  of  these  planes  the  eyes  were  set ; 
and  although  :is  far  apart  a>  possihle, 
yet  upon  sueh  term>  of  ilistancc  were 
thev,  that  tln-v  never,  even  l»v  an  ac- 
oith>nt,  loiikcd  in  the  saint*  direction. 
The  no-e  was  short  and  snuhhy  ;  the 
nostrlN  ^%id•>  ami  expauileil,  as  if  the 
feature  ha>l  hecii  pitelieil  aj^aiii-^t  the 
faee  in  a  niunu-nt  of  ill-tiui{-i  r,  a'vl 
riatteued  !»\  the  fonv.  As  tor  the 
nioutl),  it  looked  like  the  malici(»us 
ga^h  (»f  a  hluiit  in>trunient.  ja'^-ged, 
niUTtfed,  and  ui.excii.  It  had  not  even 
the  eounnon-placi'  advantage  of  heing 
]>:irallel  to  thf  hoi  i/.on«  hut  ran  in  an 
uhliquc  direction  tVi>m  riudit  ti>  let^, 
enclosed  hetween  a  |*iirenthe>is  of  the 
crankiest  wrinkles  that  evt  r  Imman 
cheeks  were  creascil  hv.  The  heat! 
Would  have  been  bald  but  for  a  scant v 

• 

wiir,  technically  <-allcHi  u  *\ias>,"  which, 
shrunk  b\  time,  now  merely  i»ccupietl 
tht*  a(H'X  of  the  scalp,  where  it  moved 
about  uith  every  action  of  thf  fore- 
heaii  andfvebrows.  and  Mas  thus  maile 
to  mini.-«ter  to  the  expri*>!>iou  of  a  hun- 
dre<l  emotion^  that  other  nu  ii's  ui^s 
know  nothing  alnrnt.  TruU,  it  wa«i 
the  Ktran;r«'st  |H'ruke  that  ever  c«»vered 
a  human  cranium.  I  do  not  believe 
that   aiiothor  like  it  ever  existed.      It 


had  nothing  in  common  with  other 
wigs.  It  was  like  its  owner,  perfectly 
$\d  fj^eneris.  It  had  not  the  easy  How 
and  wavy  curl  of  the  (dd  beau.  It  had 
not  tlie  methodical  preeisicm  and  rec- 
tilinear propriety  of  the  ehlerly  gentle- 
man. It  wiLs  not  full,  like  a  lawyer's, 
nor  horse-shoed,  like  a  bishr>p's.  No. 
It  was  a  cross-graimd,  ill-tempered, 
ill-conditioned  old  scratch,  that  looked 
like  nothing  under  heaven  save  the 
hu>k  of  a  he«!ge-htjg. 

The  dre.vs  of  this  strange  figure  was 
a  suit  of  very  gorgeous  light  brown 
livery,  with  orange  facings,  a  green 
plui<h  wai>tcoat  and  shorts,  fr(»gged, 
tlapped,  and  embrf»idered  most  lavishly 
with  ^:(»ld  lace,  silk  stockings,  witn 
shoes,  M  hose  enormoiLs  buckles  covered 
nearly  the  entire  foot,  and  rivallotL,  in 
their  paste  brilliancy,  the  piercing 
brightnt  ss  of  the  m- carer's  eye.  I  laving 
clo>ed  the  door  carefullv  behind  him, 
he  walked  tc>vvards  the  chimney,  with 
a  certain  air  of  solemn  and  imj)Osing 
fliLTnitv  that  verv  nearlv  overcame  all 
m\  efforts  at  seri<iuMuss ;  his  out* 
stretched  and  expanded  hands,  his 
averted  toes  anil  wa<ldling  gait,  giving 
him  a  most  diMrcssing  resemblance  to 
the  spread  eagle  of  I'russia,  had  that 
res|)ectahle  bird  been  plea-^ed  to  take  a 
promenade  in  a  showy  li\ery.  Having 
biiulfcil  the  caiicile-,  and  helped  himself 
to  a  pinch  of  smilV  from  a  gold  box  on 
the  mantcl-pirce«  he  stuck  hi>  arms, 
ne.tily  to  the  elbows,  in  the  am|>le 
pockets  of  hi>  Coat,  an«l  with  hi^  head 
a  little  ell  vatetl,  and  his  under-lip 
slightly  protruded,  SLH.'med  to  meditate 
up«.n  the  nnitability  of  lauiian  aflairs, 
ami  the  vanity  of  all  worldly  pursuits. 

I  coiij'hi'd  a  couple  of  times,  to  at- 
trait  hl>  attention,  and,  having  suc- 
reeiled  in  i'ateliing  his  eye,  I  hejged, 
in  my  bland«-Ht  im;iginab!e  voice,  to 
know  where  I  was. 

'•  Where  are  \e,  is  it  f"  said  he, 
repeating  my  (juestion  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  sliarj»  and  (piirulous  intonation, 
to  whieh  iii»t  e\t-ii  hi.H  brogue  could 
hn»l  one  toueh  of  .M>ftness.  •*  Where 
arc  \e?  and  where  would  vou  like  to 
be  'f  or  wii<  re  wifuld  any  one  like  to  be 
that  wa-n  ili>:j racing  himself,  or  lilaek- 
^Miardiiii;  abt-ul  the  >treets  till  begot 
hih  head  cut  ami  liis  dotlies  torn,  but 
in  Ma>ter  IMiil's  ro<im :  devil  other 
company  it'>  iisid  to.  Well,  well !  It 
it*  mon*  likt-  a  watch-l)ou<»e  nor  a  gen- 
tleman')  pnrl«>ur,  the  same  room.     It's 
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little  his  father,  the  judgfc," — here  ho 
crossed  himself  piously — "  it  is  little 
he  thought  the  ooinpony  his  son  would 
be  keepintr ;  but  it  is  no  matter.  I 
gave  him  warning  last  Tuesday,  and 
wit!)  the  biossin*  o'  God " 

The  remainder  of  this  speech  was 
lost  in  a  h)W  muttering  grumble, 
which  I  afterwards  learnt  was  his  usual 
manner  of  closing  an  oration.  A  few 
broken  and  indistinct  phrases  being 
onlv  audible,  such  as — **  Sarve  vou 
riglit," — "  Fifty  years  in  tlie  family," 
— "  Slaving  like  a  ne^ur," — "  Oh,  the 
Turk>!   the  Iljiythens  !'* 

Ha\ing  waited  what  I  deemed  a 
reasonable  time  for  his  honest  indig- 
nation to  evaporate,  I  made  another 
•effort  to  ascertain  yt\\o  mv  host  might 
be. 

"  Would  vou  favour  me,"  said  1,  in 
a  tone  still  more  insinuating,  '*  with 
the  name  of " 

"  It's  mv  name,  ve  want?  Oh, 
sorrow  bit  1  am  ashamed  of  it !  Little 
as  vou  think  of  me,  Cornelius  Delanv 
is  as  good  a  warrant  for  family,  as 
many  a  one  of  the  dirty  spalpeens  alxnit 
the  court,  that  haven't  a  civeller  worn 
in  their  mouth  than  Ofjss  Corn}! 
Ha<l  luck  to  them  for  that  same." 

Thi»j  hon»*st  admission  as  to  the 
world's  opinion  of  Mister  Delany'.s 
character  was  so  far  satisfaetorv  as  it 
enabled  me  to  sfe  with  whom  I  had  to 
deal  ;  and,  ;ilthongh  for  a  moment  or 
two  it  was  a  M'Vrre  strugirle  ti>  prevent 
myself  bur>ting  into  laughter,  I  fortu- 
natrlv  obtained  tin-  masterv,  and  once 
more  returnc'l  to  the  eharge. 

**  And  now,  Mi'stcr  Delanv,  can  vou 
inform  nn'  liow  I  eame  htre?  1  re- 
mcnilit'i*  "onii'tbiiig  of  an  accident  on 
my  laniliii:.'  :  bnl  when,  where,  and 
bow,  I  am  totally  ivrnorant." 

"  An  aiM-idfut  I"  .saiil  li»*,  turning  up 
bis  eves,  ••  an  a<-eidiMit,  indcrd  I  that's 
what  tb«v  alwavs  call  it,  when  thev 
wrinur  •»tV  tin*  r.ippiTs,  or  l»ate  the 
uatcli:  \*>  <-anii'  here  in  a  hackni-v- 
eoarb,  with  tbc  [lolicc,  a^   many  a  one 

cairir  1m  !■>!■•     \iiU." 

*•  Mm  uhi.  IT  am  I?"  siid  I,  iinj  a- 
tiriitlx. 

"  in  Dulli  1  Caslh-;  bad  luck  to  it 
t'or  a  ri"ti»!.>  "i:-»rderl>  plai-e," 

••  W.  :],  v\.||.'  -.aid*!,  half  angrily, 
•*  1  want  to  Kimw  wlm-'e  room  is 
tl.i-  V" 

".Captain  0'(;r;idy'«  ; — what  have 
ton    to    <.iv  ai^'in    tbw  rooni  :^mavb« 


vouVe  used  to  worse.  There  now, 
that*s  what  you  got  for  that.  I'm 
laving  the  place  next  week,  but  that's 
no  rason *' 

Here  he  went  ofF,  diminuendof  again, 
with  a  few  flying  imprecations  upon 
several  things  and  persons  unknown. 

Mr.  Delanv  now  dived  for  a  few 
seconds  into  a  small  pantry  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  from  which  he 
emerged  with  a  tray  between  his  hands, 
and  two  decanters  under  his  arms. 

''  Draw  the  little  table  this  wav,"  he 
cried,  "  more  towards  the  fire ;  for, 
av  coorse,  vouVe  fresh  and  fastin' : 
there  now,  take  the  sherry  from  under 
my  arm — the  other's  port :  that  was  a 
ham,  till  Captain  Mills  cut  it  away,  as 
ye  see — there's  a  veal  pie,  and  hcre*s  a 
cold  grouse — and  maybe  you've  eat 
worse  before  now  —  and  will  again, 
plaze  God." 

I  assured  him  of  the  truth  of  his 
observation  in  a  most  ctHiciliating 
tone. 

**  Oh,  the  de\il  fear  ye,"  was  the 
reply,  while  he  murmured  somewhat 
lower — **  the  half  of  vees  isn't  used  to 
meat  twice  in  the  week." 

»'  Capital  fare,  this,  Mr.  Delany," 
said  I,  a^,  half  famished  with  long 
f:isting,  I  helped  myself  a  second  time. 

**  You're  eating  as  if  you  liked  it," 
said  ho,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

•*  rp(»n  my  word,"  said  I,  after 
throwing  (biwn  a  bumiKT  of  sherry, 
**  that's  a  very  plfa>ant  glass  of  wine  ; 
and,  <»n  the  whole,  I  should  say,  there 
are  w«»r>e  jlacis  than  this  in  the 
worhl." 

A  look  of  unutterable  contemfit — 
whether  at  me  for  mv  discover v,  or  at 
the  opinion  itself,  1  can't  say — was  the 
sole  rrply  of  my  friend  :  who,  at  the 
same  nitmient,  jire.-uming  I  had  suffi- 
cient npportunitic*;  fnr  the  judgment  I 
pronounecd,  replacfd  the  decanters 
up(»n  the  tray,  and  disappeared  with 
the  entire  in  the  most  grave  and 
solemn  manner. 

Kt'pn'k^ing  a  very  irreat  inclination 
to  laugbti-r,  I  sat  still  ;  and  a  ^ilence 
of  a  frw  moments  i'n>ued,  when  Mr. 
Del  any  walked  towards  the  window, 
an«i,  drawing  a<iile  the  curtain", h)oke<l 
out.  .-Ml  was  in  darkness  ^ave  on  the 
opposite  siile  of  the  court-yard,  where 
a  bla/.e  of  liifht  fell  upon  the  pavement 
from  o\tr  tlie  half  shutters  of  an  ap- 
|iarently  spaeious  apartment.  •*  Ay, 
ay,  till  re  you  go:  hi*     ^''»»     ^"'rrub! 
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50a  wftiite  more  linuor  every  ni'jrht 
than  would  float  a  lifrhter ;  thatV  all 
Tou're  gocxl    for,   bad   luck   to   your 

Sace — making   fun    of   the    people, 
ighinff  and  singing  as  if  the  potatoes 
wafl*nt  two  shillings  a  stone.'* 

"  What's  going  on  there  T  said  I. 

"  The  ould  work,  n.ither  more  nor 
less.  The  lord  liftinnant,  and  tlie  bishops, 
and  the  jidges,  ami  nil  the  prirj 
nmncillors  roaring  drunk.  Listen  to 
them.  May  I  never  if  it  ioh't  the 
dean's  voice  1  hear — the  ould  heast ; 
he  is  sinking  *  The  Night  iK'furc  Larry 
was  stretcheii.' " 

"  That's  a  pood  follow,  forny — Mr. 
Delanv  I  moan — do  o{)en  the  window 
for  a  fittle,  and  let's  hear  tluMU  ?** 

"  It's  a  hh'sseil  night  you'd  have  the 
window  ojM'n  to  liston  to  a  set  of 
dt'unken  devils :  hut  here's  Master 
Hhil ;  I  know  his  step  well.  It's  l(»ng 
lK*fore  his  father  that's  gone  would 
come  tearing  up  the  stairs  that  way  as 
if  tlie  haiUflTs  was  after  him  ;  rack  and 
ruin,  sorrow  eisp,  av  1  never  got  a 
piMe — the  I  lay  thins,  the  Turks." 

Mr.  Delanv  who,  prohahlv  from  mo- 
lives  of  <lelicaey,  wi>lu'd  to  spare  his 
master  the  pain  of  an  interview,  ma<le 
his  exit  l)v  one  <loor  as  he  came  in  at 
the  other.  I  hail  barely  time  to  see 
that  the  jK?rson  before  m«»  wjis  in  every 
respect  the  very  «>j»|Misite  of  his  fol- 
lower, when  be  called  out  in  a  rich, 
mellow  voice  — 

"  .Ml  riirht  attain,  1  hope,  Mr. 
Ilinton  ;  it's  the  Ar>t  moment  I  could 
get  away ;  we  had  a  iHiiner  of  the 
Privy  CiMineil,  ami  some  of  them 
are  rather  late  sitters ;  you're  not 
hurt  1  trust?" 

'*  .\  little  bruised  or  so,  nothing 
more ;  but,  pray,  how  ditl  1  full  into 
sw.'h  kiml  hands  ?" 

"Oh  I  the  watchman,  it  seems, 
eiMild  read,  and,  as  ynur  trunks  were 
aildreSM^l  ti»  che  Cattle,  thev  concluded 
you  ought  to  go  there  als<-».  You  have 
des|»atcl)es,  haven't  yiiu  V" 

**  Yes,"  Kaid  I,  producing  the 
packet ;  **  when  must  they  Ik?  lieli- 
vered  ?  " 

"  C)h,  at  once.  Do  vou  think  vou 
Cf»uld  make  a  little  change  in  your 
dress,  and  manage  to  come  over  ?  his 
grace  always  likes  it  Ix'tter  ;  there's 
DO  stiflfness,  no  formality  whatever : 
most  of  the  dinner-party  have  gone 
home ;  there  are  only  a  few  of  the 
gi»vernment  p.^nple,  tb«  duke's  friends, 


remaining,  and,  besides,  he's  always 
kind  and  g^od-natured." 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  replied  I, 
as  I  rose  from  the  sofa ;  "  I  put  my- 
self into  your  hands  altogether." 

"  Well,  come  along,"  said  he : 
"  you'll  find  every  thing  ready  in  this 
room.  I  hope  that  old  villain  has  left 
hot  water.  C'orny,  Corny,  I  say  ;  con- 
found him,  he's  gone  to  bed  I  sup- 
pose." 

Having  no  particular  desire  for  Mr. 
Delany's  attentions,  I  prevailed  on  his 
master  Aot  to  disturb  him,  and  pro- 
cetrded  to  make  mv  toilette  as  well  as 
I  was  able. 

"  Didn't  that  stupid  scoundrel  come 
near  vou  at  all  ?"  cried  O'Gradv. 

"  Oil,  yes,  we  have  had  a  long  in- 
terview ;  but,  somehow,  I  fear  I  did 
not  succeed  in  gaining  his  good 
graces." 

"  The  worst  tempered  old  villain  in 
Europe.** 

"  Somewhat  of  a  character,  I  take 
it." 

"  A  crab-tree  planted  in  a  lime- 
liln,  cranky  and  cross-grained  ;  but  he 
is  a  legacy,  almost  the  only  one  my 
father  left  me.  I've  done  my  lu'st  to 
part  with  him  every  <lay  for  the  last 
twelve  vears,  but  he  sticks  to  me  like 
a  poor  relation,  giving  me  warning 
every  night  of  liis  life,  and  every 
morning  kicking  up  sueh  a  row  in  the 
hous(>  that  overy  one  is  norsuade<l  I 
am  beating  liini  to  a  jelly  bef<ire  turn* 
ing  him  out  to  starve  in  the  streets." 

"  Oh,  the  Haythins,  the  Turks," 
said  1,  slily. 

**  Confound  it,"  crieil  he,  "  the  old 
devil  has  been  o|KMunir  uijon  you  al- 
ready; and  yet,  with  all  that,  1  don't 
know  how  I  should  get  on  without 
Corny;  his  gibes,  his  jeers,  his  ever- 
lasting ill- temper,  his  crankiness  that 
never  sleeps,  si^t^ms  to  agree  with  me : 
the  fact  is,  one  enjoys  the  world  from 
its  contracts.  The  olive  is  a  poor 
thing  in  itsi*lf,  hut  it  certainly  im- 
proves  the  smack  of  your  burgundy. 

In    this   wav  C'Ornv  Delanv  d<»es   me 

•  •  • 

gcMxl  service.  Come,  by  Jove,  vou 
have  not  l>een  long  dressing,  'fhis 
way :  now  follow  me."  So  saying. 
Captain  ()' Grady  led  the  way  down 
the  stairs  to  the  piazza,  following 
which  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
quadrangle  we  am\ed  at  a  brilliantly 
lighted  hall,  where  several  servants  in 
ftdl'dre«s    liveries   w^re    in    waiting. 


',\0  \                              Jitrk  Iluifofi^  the  Guardsman.  [March, 

PassincT  ha>tily  tliroujrh  this  we  compassionate  tone,  "your  head  shouM 
uioimtcd  a  lumilsoiiH'  stain';i>r.  an«l,  havi*  suffertMl :  your  count ry men  jrciie- 
tr.'iv<M*>iiiu'  x'ViM'al  a!it('-rl»ai:il»vrs,  at  rally  tall  upon  thrir  kys  in  Ireland." 
Icnirth  arrival  at  one  ulmst*  rdnti-rnitv  This  Mas  said  with  a  sjv  look  at  the 
to  \hv.  diiimr-rooin  1  couM  j^iU's.s  at  viceroy,  who,  deep  in  his  dcspatcht'^f 
from  flic  loud  voimd  of  iiiaiiy  voioi's.  paid  no  attention  to  the  allusion. 
**  Wait  one  nionu-nt  horc,"  said  my  **  A  vrry  sin;^ular  thing  1  must  con- 
companion,  ♦'  until  I  sp'-ak  to  his  fos,"  said  the  duke,  layin;jr  down  the 
p'ace."  Hr  disappearrd  .is  he  spoke,  paper.  **  This  is  the  fourth  time  the 
h\it  before  a  mi  nut  e  had  elai>sed  he  hearer  of  des])atch(>s  huA  met  with  an 
was  air.i'ii  ln-i  1«'  nn-.  •»  (.'otne  this  a<'cithMit.  If  tliev  don't  run  foul  of  a 
way  ;  \t\  ;dl  riirlii,"  >:iid  he.  The  ro<'k  in  the  ehamiel,  they  are  sure  to 
m-xt  momi  Mt  1  t''»und  mvseif  in  the  have  a  ii"iav  on  the  j>i«'r.** 
dinner-room.  **  It's  so  natural,  my  lord/'  said  the 
Thf  sceni^  )»eft»re  me  was  aUoir«'tlu*r  jrloomy  m.ni,  "  that  the  carriers  shiiuhl 
>o  <liil\ri*iir  tV«»in  what  I  had  exj)»M«t<Ml,  >top{it  the  l*id.L'"eon-liou8e.*' 
that  for  a  m«»rnent  or  two  I  could  "  Do  he  tpiiet,  Cnrran,"  cried  the 
srare»»  do  au^'-lit  j-lse  than  >tand  still  to  <hike,  "and  pxss  round  the  decantiT, 
survev  it.  At  a  tahle  whieli  had  lu'en  thev'il  not  take  the  dutv  off  claret  it 
laid  for  ahout    forty   person.**,  ^icareelv  se<'ms." 

njore  thai)  a  cluzcn  were  now  pr»  -ent.  **  .\nd,   Day,    mv    lord,    won't    put 

('i)IKM'tetl   to'_r,.tliiT  at    one  4'n«l  n{  tin*  the  clari-t  on  4lnty  ;  he  has   k"pt   tlie 

hoartl  tin-   whoji-   party   v.fi'i»    ro.iii,,.r  win-.' at  his  elhow  for  the  last  Isalf  hour. 

wiili  lauirliti-r  at '•oiin>t(»ryo:  a -tr.u':- '.  I'pon  my  soul,  your  j^raee    ou^rht    to 

ni»'larM'li(il\-l'ii»Kiiiir  uian,  viin-i*  \sl,i?i-  k'liirht  him." 

irjLT  voiei-ad  Ird  indf^erilia'ilr  riiii<*ul»'to  *'  \i»t  evt-n  hi'S  exeellencv's  hahits." 

th»' drojhry   «f  hi«<   narraiin-.      <ir;iy-  >.'ii«l    a    >harp,     clever-looking    man, 

lie.'id«'d  LTi'MiTal   otlieer'*,  LT.ive-l«ni',iriir  **  would    e\i;n'»e    his    convertinj?    Dav 

divinr*,     l\n\-«'V4'd     lawvi-rs,     h-id    all  iiitoni.ht. 

^•ivrn  v.ay   uml'-r   tli«'   irn-  i  tib'e   im-  .Amiil  a  ^howi  r    of  smarts  cauHtir, 

pid-",  and  tlie   Very  talde  sh-iok   wiili  and  witty  ^;i}in^s,  droll  .stories,  retort 

lauL'littr.  and  ri-partie,  tlu-  \\inr  eircnlated  freely 

*•  Mr.     lli'itoM,    yiiur    eM'-lh-Mi  y,"  from  hand  to   li.ji:d:   the   j)resenee  <»f 

saiil  O'tirady  t'lr  tip'  third  tiue.  while  the  de.ke  addinir  fre.-li   impulse  t«»  the 

the  <hik«' wii  I  I  iii«i   om*  with   hi««  !i.":i-  saili.-.s  of  fun   and   merriment   around 

kin,  an«l,  [Mi-liin'/ his  rlni:- ;i  MmIj'  l;i  k  him.       Anee.li-les    of   the    army,    the 

fro!n   the  taliic,  moiimi.-il    nie   to    .ip.  h.'neh,  ancl  the  har,  poureil  in  unee.i.<- 

prorirh.  in.Lrlyt  aceompanii  d   hy   running  coni- 

**  Ah,  ni'i;«m,  irl-' 1  t'»  *•' ■  y.iu :  li"W  ment.u'ieH  nf  tlh-   hearer*,  \iho   never 

i-   vii!ir   t'.if'i'r.  a  \'r\    oil    tVii!j«l    nf  let«»li;ian   ii;»iiiirtiniitv   for  a   ie'^t  or  a 

•                                                                                                >  filial' 

ni'.ie,    in  I- I '!,  .I'l  1    l.a  ^_\  < 'li  .r'l'-tti'   -  rr:oiji  lei-.      Tn  me  the   mo«»t   singular 

uill.   I  liii  I''      OtiiMJ.    til!-  Uii-  v'lu  t'l-.jtnre  i>f  all    lhi->    w;e»,  tliat    no  one 

)ri\  (- t.;i  1  :iii  :i<   •■■!>''.ii       *Miii'll!iii'_r  "li.  I;t  >• "i-Mril  imi    old   nr    t«"»   diiriPiiiil,   too 

I  tni-f.     Si  ilii-i-  ari'  tli-  di  ^j-iieli  -."  hi   h  in  >r.ition  nr  ton  veiieraMe  from 

Ih-re  111'  hriik"- ti.«'  -■'.il  iif  i|;  ■  .-.ail-iiM-  oli'iei',  to  juin  in  ilii'ih»'adloi»i»-i'nrrent  of 

a:id   r.'iM    li;-*    i\i-    <.\ir    i'.--    e-.i'i-iii*.  ion\i\  i.ilitv  :  ai;>tere  ehureinni-n.  eru- 

*' Tl.t  !-i' :    ttiM'>   ♦■>i,r    ri.\. >■■]•■>,'     S.I  dire  ell <et'- in -'.i  t*  .prot'ounil  politicians 

•n'.iLT.   li"  ;i'   li'-l  ;i!'tf   ■•   ;i  . —   t'l--  I  I'i^y   e.iu.ifMivs  milit.ir\    ottieers  i»f 

t.d»i"  Ui  A  -l.r  "t  i-l.'  -I.i-'  '  ;  i  r--.-  ■  .'•■  Im  hi-h  iMwk  a  nI  -f .iiiilinLS  Mere  here  all 

;i   liMr-f..|i"t-   ui/.      ••  Tii.y    w.m'i   do  ni\i'l   up   ti-jiihtr   into   one  str;»njre 

it,  il-Mi'.  a-id    \M'  iiiii-t  w.i'.i.      Al.  '  m''ll'>,  ;i;i;iari  iitl\    limt  on  throM'in^; 

-'"  til  \  .!'i.|  '  lii..'  1,1%  III  u  ciiiiii.j-  i'.'i.  an  air  i.f  ii>lii  ulf  t,\rv  tiH'L'raier  husi- 

«■!'-:   1.1*.    11"       .,  \'\    !-\.  -!i    d.wi.  ii--    I.f    lii'i-,    and    laii;,-hiiiLr    alike   at 

n'(;i'.i;»    i    .\       x    .-1  I'.i-.-.:  ti,.  I'l-       .»  lI.J    "  tiii-il.-ilxri     aiel    tiji'    World.        Notllim; 

oi"  uill     V   :'         '.'  v.a*"  t'lo  L'rave  fur   a  ie««i,  nothinir  too 

**  N  ■*:.■:  _  »!i  ■    Will- :' _\  uir   iiii—  sol,  run    I'.ir  a   >.n'ea.Mn.      .\1I  the   j»o1- 

h«p,   "iv,"     ..:  1  f'..'  Ill  I. nil-:  iilj.  Imikin;^  ilier'*  »  xperieiiee  of  uieu  and  manners 

man  wii'»  ^;ir  i.ji;.ii-ir.-  i-.  m...  all  the  l.iM\er'>  aeutene>s  of  perception 

I  rijli.  I  l'\  hriii'y   rrlatin-j  my   a'.--  and  reailine^.n  of  wit,  all  the  {Niliiicinn'i 

cid.'i't.  prarti'.e.l   taet    ami  hahituul    Mihtlety, 

*•  >rra!  u''     •  :  '■!,■    .     -a:  1    If,    in    a  wt-re  'MMUL'ht  t«i  ht  '»•     ipon  "••e  coin- 
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■Km  topics  of  the  day  with  such  promp- 
titade  and  such  power,  that  one  know 
not  wh«fther  to  l>e  more  struck  by  the 
mass  of  information  th(>y  poA.«(>ssed,  or 
by  that  strange  fatality  which  could 
make  men,  so  ^eat  nnd  m)  ^ifttnl, 
aatisfieil  to  jest  where  thfv  might  lie 
called  on  to  judge. 

Play  and  politios,  wine  and  women, 
debts  and  duels,  were  discussed,  not 
only  with  an  ahsenec  of  nil  restraint, 
bQt  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  n  pn)found  insight  into  the 
hearty  which  often  imj>arted  to  the 
careless  and  random  speecli  the  .sharj)- 
nest  of  the  most  cutting  sureuMn. 
Personalities  too  were  rife :  no  one 
spared  his  neighl»our,  for  he  did  not 
ex|>ect  mercy  for  himself;  and  the 
luckleHs  wight  who  tripped  in  his  nar» 
rative  or  stumbled  in  his  story,  was 
assailed  on  everv  side,  until  some 
happy  expedient  of  his  own,  or  some 
new  victim  being  (liseovcred,  the  At- 
tack would  take  another  ilireetion, 
and  leave  him  once  more  at  lilxTty. 
1  feel  how  sadly  inadequate  1  am  to 
render  even  the  faintest  tentiniony  to 
the  talents  of  those,  any  one  of  w  lioni, 
in  after  life,  would  h.ivt^  been  con- 
sidered to  have  made  the  fortune  of  a 
dinner-party,  and  who  now  «er«t  met 
together,  n>it  in  the  cureless  eaM*  and 
lounging  inditTerenee  of  rilavation, 
but  in  the  open  arena  where  wit  met 
wit,  and  whort>  even  the  most  brilliant 
talker,  the  hap|»ie'<t  relator,  the  <|uiekest 
in  sarcasm,  the  reudit-st  in  reply,  f«'lt 
be  had  nt»ed  «»f  all  his  weaiMins  to  de- 
fend  and  protect  him.  '1  his  was  no 
war  of  partinans,  but  a  «ir7/r  tourna- 
ment, where  each  man  rode  down  his 
neigh b<iur,  with  n(»  other  re:ison  for 
attack  than  the  rent  in  his  armour. 
Kven  the  \ic(>rov  hiniS4>lf,  who,  as 
judge  of  the  list^:,  might  be  supposed 
to  eniov  an  immunitv,  was  not  safe 
here,  and  many  an  arrow,  apparently 
sh(»t  at  an  adviT<>ary,  was  sent  quiver- 
ing into  his  ei»r>lrt. 

As  1  w:it<'lii*l  with  all  tli*^  intense 
eicitement  of  one   to    uhom  «ueh   a 


display  was  perfectly  new,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  how  fortunate  it  was 
that  tlie  grave  avocations  and  the  vem*- 
rahle  pursuits  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  i«irtv  should  prevent  this  fire- 
work of  wit  from  bursting  into  the 
blaze  of  open  animosity.  I  hinted  ns 
much  to  my  neiyfhbour,  ()'(vradv, 
who  At  once  broke  into  a  fit  of  luugfi- 
ter  at  my  ignorance ;  and  I  now  learnt 
to  my  amazement  that  the  Common 
Pleas  had  wiiv^^ed  the  Kxche(|uer,  that 
the  at(onu'y-;:eneral  had  pinked  the 
Holls,  and,  Mranger  than  all,  that  the 
prl»vo^t  of  the  university  him^'lf  liad 
planted  his  ntaii  in  the  Phaniix. 

•*  It  is  just  as  well  for  us,"  eontinue<l 
he  in  a  whisj>er,  *•  that  the  churchmen 
can't  g(»  out ;  f«»r  the  <lean  yonder  can 
snuff  a  candle  at  twentv  piu^*H,  and  is 
rather  a  hot-tempered  fellow  to  hoot. 
Hut  come,  now  ;  his  gra(*e  is  al>out  to 
rise.  We  have  a  field-day  to-morrow 
in  the  park,  and  break  up  somewhat 
earlier  in  consequence." 

As  it  wjis  n«iw  near  two  oVk)ck,  I 
could  see  nothing  to  cavil  at  as  to  the 
earlihcos  of  the  hour;  although  1  freely 
coiiff}»y  tiretl  .'uui  exhausted  as  1  felt, 
I  could  not  contemplate  the  moment 
of  separation  without  a  sad  foreluxling 
that  I  ne'er  slxiuld  liM»k  upon  the  like 
again.  The  i)arty  rose  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  the  duke,  shaking  hands 
cordially  with  each  person  as  he  pas.-fd 
down,  wishi'tl  u^  all  a  good-ni^ht.  1 
fiilloweil  with  (>'(rradv  and  some  others 
of  the  liouseliiiM,  but  when  I  reach « d 
thi'  antechainbiT,  mv  new  friend  volun- 
teen  d  his  siT\ires  to  s.ee  me  to  mv 
quarters. 

On  traversing  the  lower  Castle-yard, 
we  m<»unted  un  obbfashioned  and  ric- 
ketty  stair,  which  conducted  to  a 
gloomy,  ill  lighted  corridor.  I  was 
too  much  fatigtied,  however,  to  bo 
critical  at  the  inipineiit :  and  so,  having 
thanked  O'Orady  for  all  his  kimlness, 
I  throw  ofli'  mv  clothe?,  ha^tth,  ami 
before  my  head  \ia>  well  ufx»n  the  pil- 
low was  sound  asleep. 


niArira  iv. — rnr  BRiAKrA^^T. 


Tiirac  are  frw  pcr>ons  so  u'irrib*etive 
as  not  to  eive  wav    to   a  little  self- 

• 

examination,  on  waking,  for  the  fir.<t 
time,  in  a  strange  pla«'e.  The  very 
objects  about,  are  ^o  many  appeaN  to 


vour  ingenuitv  or  to  vonr  memorv, 
that  you  cannot  fail  asking  your.'>elf 
how  you  U'came  acquainte*!  uith 
them;  th(>  present  is  thus  made  the 
herald  of  the  paM,  and  it   is  difficult. 
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when  unravellinpr  the  tan'Tlod  web  of 
<hiuht  that  assails  vou,  not  to  think 
over  tho  path  hy  which  you  have  bi?en 
travclliiiLT. 

As  for  mo,  scarce! V  wore  mv  ovos 
oponcil  to  the  liglit,  1  had  hardy 
thr<»wn  one  jrhmce  around  my  cold  and 
comt'ortK'^s  chanilKT,  when  th'>n«>:hts 
nt'  home  came  rnslnni,'  to  my  mind. 
The  warm  earnestness  of*  mv  father, 
the  timid  drea«ls  of*  my  j)oor  mother, 
ro'if  up  hefnre  me,  as  I  felt  myself, 
for  the  fiiv-t  time,  alone  in  the  w<n'ld. 
The  eli'v:itinjr  sense  of  herriism,  that 
more  or  le>;s  blends  with  every  young 
man's  dreams  of  life,  jrilds  our  first 
journev  from  our  father's  roof.  There 
\%  a  foi'Iing  of  freedom  in  being  th«» 
firhiter  of  one's  actions,  to  po  where 
von  will  and  when  vou  will.  Till  that 
monu'nt  the  world  has  been  a  eom- 
parati\e  hiaiik:  thetrannnels  of  school 
or  the  tie-*  of  tutorship  have  bound 
and  nstraini'd  vou.  You  have  been 
livini;',  a-;  it  were,  witliin  the  rules  (»f 
eourt — certain  petty  privileges  pi-r- 
mitted,  certain  small  liherties  allowe<] : 
but  now  yi)u  ci>me  forth  disenchanted, 
disentliralled,  emaiu'ipatcjl,  free  to 
conu>  a<  to  go  ;  a  man  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  volition,  and,  better  still, 
a  man  withont  the  lu-avy  depressing 
weiLrlit  of  responsibility  that  makes 
manlmod  less  a  blessing  than  a  burden. 
The  lir^t  burst  of  life  is  indeed  a 
gloriou-^  tliinj':  youth,  health,  hope, 
and  CMiifidenr.',  have  each  a  force  and 
viL'our  thev  lii-i'  in  afier  vj-ars.  Life 
i-  then  a  "pi-  ndid  river,  and  we  are 
*«wininiinir  w  Itli  the  stream  :  ni>  adverse 
\\.i\i>  to  wi.M'v,  no  billows  to  huf1*i't 
U",  we  hold  (III  our  course  rejoieinif. 

TIk"  sun  w:is  piM-rini;  b»'tween  the 
curtains  nf  my  window,  and  iilaying 
in  fitful  flashes  «>ii  the  ol«l  o.ik  floor,  as 
I  lay  tliu<  runiinatiiur  and  dreaming 
ovrr  till-  future.  Ibiw  many  a  resolve 
tliil  I  tlh-n  make  fur  my  guidance  ; 
hiiw  nianv  an  intention  diil  I  form  ; 
biiw  nianv  a  uToundwork  of  principle 
did  I  laN  down,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  \iiuthl  1  f*i.'hioni'd  to  m\self  a 
wiirld  at'ti-r  mv  nwu  n(ition«i  ;  in  which 
I  ii'!iiur«  d  up   i-rrtain  iuiaurinarv   ilif- 

1  ■ 

fi'iilf  !• '•,  all  of  whlrh  were  "iurnii  united 
b\  ni\  adniiiahli- tact  and  consunnnate 
ilfNcrni--.  I  riiueml'crcil  how.at  both 
r.iMti   ami    Saiidhur-t,    the    Irish    bov 

• 

was  ir-ni  rally  maiii'  the  .subject  of 
.•-■•mi'  jist  i»r  tpii/,  at  one  time  for  his 
ai'«i»:!,  at    ;inothpr  t*«ir   hi^    blundrr*. 


As  a  Gurdsman,  short  as  had  been 
my  experience  of  the  service,  I  could 
plainly  seis  that  a  certain  indefinable 
tone  of  superiority  was  ever  asserted 
towards  our  frienib  across  the  sea. 
A  wide-sweeping  prejudice  whose 
limits  were  neither  founded  in  reason, 
justice,  nor  common  sense,  had  thrown 
a  certain  air  of  undervaluing  import 
over  every  one  and  every  thing  from 
that  country.  N<it  only  were  its  faults 
and  its  fuUies  heavily  visited,  but  those 

accidental     and    trifling    blemishes 

those  slight,  and  scarce  perce;>tible 
deviations  from  the  arbitrary  standard 
of  fashion — were  deemed  the  strong 
characteristics  of  the  nation,  and  con- 
demned accordingly ;  while  the  slight- 
est use  of  any  exaggeration  in  speech 
— the  commonest  employment  of  a 
figure  or  a  metaphor — the  casual 
introduction  of  an  anecdote  or  a  re- 
partee were  all  heavily  censure<i,  and 
pronounced  "  so  very  Irish  !*'  Let 
stune  fortune-hunter  carry  off  an 
heires.s,  let  a  lady  trip  over  her  train 
at  a  drawing-room,  let  a  minister 
blunder  in  his  mission,  let  a  powder* 
inaga/ine  exphxle  and  blow  up  one- 
half  of  the  surrounding  fMipuIation, 
there  was  hut  (»ne  expression  to  qua- 
Hfy  all,  "how  Iri.shl  how  very  Irish!** 
The  adjective  hail  bt^come  one  of  de- 
preciation, and  an  Irish  lord,  an  Irish 
meml>er,  an  Irish  estate,  and  an  Irish 
diamond,  were  heM  pretty  much  in 
the  same  estimation. 

Kearcd  in  the  very  hotbed,  the 
ft)r«'inLr-lnui-e  of  su«*h  exaggiTated 
prejudice,  while  imbibing  a  very  suf- 
ficient contempt  for  every  thing  in 
that  country,  I  obtained  iiroportion- 
ably  absurd  notions  of  all  that  was 
Knglish.  Our  principles  may  romc 
from  (uir  fathers:  our  prejudices  cer- 
tainly deseeml  from  the  female  branch. 
Now,  my  mother,  notwithstanding  the 
examide  of  the  IVince  Uegent  himself, 
whose  chosen  associates  were  Irish, 
was  most  thoroughly  exclusive  on  this 
fKiint.  She  wouM  ailmit  that  a  native 
cpf  that  cmmtry  could  be  invited  to  an 
evening  i>arty  undcT  extreme  and 
uryreiit  circnmstanc*eft'..that  some  bril- 
liaiit  orator,  whi»se  eloquence  was  at 
once  the  dread  and  the  delight  of  the 
house — that  some  gitted  poet,  whose 
verses  canu'  home  to  the  heart  alike 
of  prince  ami  peasant^that  the 
painter.  whns«^  canvas  might  stand 
un)du«hiii^''I\    yni'l    the    7i-»a**st    tri- 
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umf^  of  art — could  be  aj^ked  to  lion« 
ize  for  those  cold  and  callou.s  votaries 
of  fftbhion,  acrn<is  the  laki*  f)f  who-o 
stagnant  nature  no  breath  of  feeling; 
itirreily  esteeniini;  it  the  wliile,  that  in 
her  card  uf  invitation  he  was  reaping 
the  proudest  proof  of  liis  success  ;  })ut 
that  su<*h  eouM  b^*  made  aiMpuiintanees 
or  conipanioiifi,  eould  hv  rrj^ardi-il 
in  the  li^bt  of  tipials  or  iiitiuiatis,  the 
thin^  nevrr  entiTed  into  \\vv  iuiai;ina- 
tion,  and  slu>  w<Mdd  a.i  soon  hnvo  made 
ft  confident  of  the  kin^  of  Ko:i:;o  as  a 
gentleman  from  CoMnatiu'bt. 

Lew  for  the  purjMJM's  of  dwelling 
upon  my  lady-niothcr'.H  **  Hibernian 
horrors,"  than  of  >bowing  the  sihool 
in  which  I  w«xs  traint'd,  1  liavc  made 
thid  5onle^^ hat  lengthened  vrpost:  It 
mav,  however,  convev  U\  inv  reader 
M»nie  faint  expre^^Mon  of  the  feelings 
which  animated  me  at  the  outsi>t  of 
uiv  eareer  in  Ireland. 

I  haveab'ea<lY  mentioned  tbe<b*light 
I  experienced  with  the  >oeiety  at  the 
vieerov's  ta!>U'.  So  nmeh  brilliancv, 
so  much  u  it,  >o  mueli  conversational 
power,  until  that  moment  I  had  no 
conception  ot'.  Ni»w,  howivir,  \ihile 
reflecting  on  it,  I  was  aetually  asto- 
nished to  find  how  far  tlie  whole  seene 
contributed  to  the  Mip{  ort  of  my  an- 
cient prejuiliees.  I  well  knew  that  a 
party  of  the  hij.'iiest  funrtitmaries, 
liishops  and  law-offieers  of  the  en»wn, 
would  iu»t  ba\e  ei»nduet<'il  theTHM-lves 
in  the  sam"  manner  in  Kn^^'land.  1 
stoppeil  not  til  intpiire  ubetber  it  was 
in<»re  the  wit  or  the  will  that  was 
wantini:;  I  did  nnt  dwell  ujkiu  the 
fai't,  that  tile  meetini:  wiis  a  )>urely 
cnnvivial  <»ne,  to  whieh  I  was  admit- 
teii  bv  til**  kindni>s  and  eondt-seension 
of  the  duke  ;  Init  so  ea>ilv  will  a 
warped  and  bigoti-tl  inipri-s>ion  find 
fo(»d  for  it>  indnlirence,  1  onlv  saw  in 
the  meeting  an  aihlitional  evitlence  of 
niv  earlv  convietions.  IIi»w  far  mv 
thi'orisin^  on  this  point  might  have 
lefl  nie — whether  eventually  1  >houlfI 
have  come  to  tb^*  eonelu>ion,  that  tho 
Iri^h  nation  were  l}ing  in  thi>  darkest 
blinflnt>.«>s  of  Kirli.iriMu,  while,  })V  a 
siKTial  intervention  of  Provi«h'nre,  I 
WftA  ab«iut  to  Im*  ereeted  into  a  >peeies  f>f 
double  revohiii^'  lii^ht — it  is  diflicult 
totay,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  suddenly 
ftTuuHtl  nil'  from  mv  nmsin^r**. 

"  Are  ye  awnki>,  \et  ?  *  .•»aid  a  harsh 
buskv  voice,  like  a  bear  in  bronchitis. 
Vol.  XIX.*-No.  UI. 


which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  proroanc- 
ing  to  l>e  Corny *s. 

'*  Yes,  come  in,"  cried  I :  **  what 
hour  is  it  ?" 

"  Somewhere  after  ten,*'  replied  he, 
sulkilv :  "  vou're  the  first  I  ever  heerd 
ask  the  clock,  in  tho  eight  years  I 
have  lived  here.  Are  ye  ready  for 
yf>ur  morning  ?** 

"  My  what  ?"  said  I,  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

<<  Didn't  I  say  it,  plain  enough  ? 
Is  it  the  brogiu>  that  bothers  you  ?' 

As  he  said  this  with  a  most  sarcastic 
grin,  he  |K>ure<l,  from  a  large  jug  he 
held  in  one  hand,  a  brimming  goblet 
full  of  sunu>  white  compound,  and 
handed  it  over  to  me.  Prefering  at 
once  to  explore,  rather  than  to  ques- 
tion the  intractable  ('orny,  I  put  it  to 
mv  lips,  and  found  it  to  be  capital 
mdk  punch,  cfuieocted  with  g^eat  skill, 
and  seasoned  with  what  O'Grady  after- 
wards called,  **  a  notitm  of  nutmeg." 

"  Oh  !  devil  fear  vou,  that  yell  like 
it.  Sorrow  one  of  you  ever  left  as 
much  in  the  jug  as  'ud  make  a  foot- 
bath for  a  flea." 

•*  They  don't  treat  you  over  well, 
then.  Corny,"  said  I,  purposely  open- 
ing the  sorest  wound  of  his  nature. 

"  Trate  me  well !  faix,  them  that 
'u<l  come  here  for  good  tratement, 
would  go  to  the  devil  for  difarsion. 
There's  Master  Phil  himself,  that  I 
used  to  l»ate,  when  he  was  a  child, 
manv's  the  time  when  his  father,  rest 
his  sowl,  was  up  at  the  coorts, — ay, 
strap|KHl  him,  till  he  hadn't  a  spot  that 
wasn't  S4>re  an  him.  And  look  at  him 
now  ;  oh,  wirra !  you'd  think  I  never 
tiM)k  a  ha'porth  of  pains  with  him. 
Ugh  !-.the  Haythens— the  Turks  I" 

''  This  is  all  very  bad,  Corny  ;  hand 
me  tho>c  boots." 

•*  .\nd  thim's  Iwots  !**  said  he,  with 
contemptuous  expression  on  his  face 
that  would  have  struck  horror  to  the 
he.irt  of  Hoby.  "  Well,  well.'*  Hero 
he  b>oked  up  as  though  the  profligacy 
and  degeneracy  <>f  the  age  were  trans- 
gressing all  Iwunds  *•  When  you're 
ready,  come  over  to  the  master's,  for 
he's  *  waiting  breakfast  for  you.  A 
lie.iutiful  hour  for  breakfast,  it  is ! 
Many's  the  dav  his  father  sintenced  a 
whole  doik  full  lH>fore  the  same  time  I" 

With  th<'  comforting  reflection  that 
tho  worM  went  better  in  his  youth, 
Comv    drained    the    few    remaining 
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drops  of  the  lug,  and,  muttcrinj^  the 
whili'  somothiiiLf  that  did  not  sound 
exactly  like  a  blessinjr?  waddled  out  of 
tlie  room  \\iih  a  gait  of  the  most  im- 
posing gravity. 

1  had  viTv  little  diffienltv  in  findinjf 
my  frienil's  quarters  ;  for,  as  his  door 
lay.  open,  and  as  he  hiujself  was  carol- 
ing away,  at  the  very  top  of  his  lungs, 
some  popular  melody  of  the  day,  I 
speedily  fountl  myself  beyoml  the 
thresh(dd. 

"  Ah!  Ilinton  my  hearty,  how 
goes  it ;  your  head-pieee  nothing  the 
worse,  I  hojie,  for  either  the  car  or 
the  claret  ?  Hy  the  hy,  ca])ital  claret 
that  is ;  you've  nothing  like  it  in 
England." 

I  could  scarce  help  «a  smile  at  the 
remark,  as  he  proecede<l, 

**  Hut  come,  my  hoy,  sit  down ; 
helj)  yoursirlf  to  a  cutlet,  and  make 
vourself  <[uite  at  home  in  Mount 
b(irady." 

"Mount  <)'(irady!"  repeated  I. 
•*  Ha!  in  alhiMon,  I  suppose,  to  these 
confounded  two  flights  one  has  to 
climh  up  to  you." 

"  NothinvT  «>f  the  kind  ;  the  name 
has  a  very  ditVcrent  origin.  Tea  or 
ciifTec?  thi-rc's  the  congou.  Now,  my 
hoy,  the  fact  is,  we  O'CIradys  were 
once  upon  a  time  very  great  folks  in 
our  way  ;  lived  in  an  uncouth  old  bar- 
rack, with  battlements  an<l  a  keep, 
upon  the  Shannon,  where  we  ravaged 
the  country  for  miles  round,  and  did 
as  nmch  nii>chief,  and  connnitted  i\s 
nuieh  pillage  upon  the  ])eaceable  iidia- 
liitant>,  lis  any  re>pecta!>le  old  family 
in  tiie  province.  Time,  however, 
wag^'"ed  <»n  ;  luck  clianged  ;  your 
countrymen  came  pouring  in  upon  us 
with  ncw-fanulecl  notion**  of  rernling, 
writing.  au'I  ruad-inaking  ;  ]Hi1ice  ami 
iK'ttv  s»".-ioTi>,  a!i«l  a  thoti«,:inil  otlur 
Vexatious  cniitrivailee'i  ti»lloWei|,  to 
Mnrrvand  pu/./|i'  the  head-*  uf  simple 
i'Muntry  •/«iitl' men  ;  >o  that,  at  last, 
insti-ad  of  taiviii'j  to  tli*>  hill  side  tor 
nur  inutt«'U,  ue  Wi-re  rcduceij  to  keep 
a  mark*  t-e;o-t,  aU'l  empbiy  a  thievimr 
ri'-juw  in  l)ul»li!i  to  >up]ily  us  with  poor 
riant,  in-fi  ad  »»f  maUinir  a  trip  over 
to   (ial«a\,  uliere  a  >nnjirirlin„'"  craft 

m 

]*roML'ht  u<  -lur  lu-h,  with  a  bouquet 
iVi  *h  iV<»:ii  hnr'b  aux.  Hut  tlie  wnr-t 
ua-n"!  •••ni'':  for  vnu  »><■»•,  a  litiu'iou'^ 
spirit  vrr«'-v  up  in  ilif  ciMUitry,  a:id  a 
kind  of  viu  lictiv*'  habit  of  pur^uinu^ 
\ou  fur  vour  debts.     Now,  wc  al«a\> 


contrived,  somehow  or  other,  to  havo 
rather  a  confused  way  of  managing 
our  exchequer.  No  tenant  on  the 
property  ever  precisely  knew  what  he 
owed  ;  and,  as  we  possessed  no  record 
of  what  he  paid,  our  income  was 
rather  obtained  after  the  manner  of 
levying  a  tribute,  than  receiving  a 
legal  debt.  Meanwhile,  we  pushed 
our  credit  like  a  new  colonv:  whenever 
a  loan  was  to  be  obtained,  it  was  little 
we  cfire<l  for  ten,  twelve,  or  even 
fifteen  per  cent. ;  and,  as  we  kept  a 
jolly  lumse,  a  good  cook,  good  claret, 
and  had  the  best  jmck  of  beagles 
in  the  country,  heM  have  Iwen  a  hardy 
creditor  who'd  have  ventured  to  push 
us  to  extremities.  Even  sheep,  how- 
ever, they  say,  get  courage  when  they 
Hock  together,  an«l  so  this  contempti- 
ble herd  of  tailors,  tithe-])roctor9, 
butchers,  barristers,  and  bootmakers, 
took  heart  of  gi'ace,  and  laid  siege  to 
us  in  all  ft)rm.  My  grandfather, 
I*hil, — for  1  wa-s  called  after  him,^. 
who  always  spent  his  money  like  a 
gentleman,  had  no  notion  of  figuring 
in  the  Four  Courts  ;  but  he  sent  Tom 
Darcy,  his  cimsin,  up  to  town,  to  call 
out  as  many  of  the  plaintiifs  as  would 
fight,  and  to  threaten  the  remainder 
that,  if  thev  did  not  withdraw  their 
suits,  thevM  have  more  nee<l  of  the 
surgeon  than  the  attorney-general ; 
for  they  shoubhi't  have  a  whole  bone 
in  their  body  bv  Michaehnaff-day. 
Another  cutlet,  flinton ;  but  I  am 
tiring  vou  with  all  these  family  mat- 
ters." ' 

"  Not  at  all ;  go  on,  I  liog  of  you. 
I  want  to  hear  how  your  grandfather 
got  out  of  his  difficulties." 

«*  Faith,  I  wish  you  could  ;  it  would 
be  erpially  pleas.int  news  to  mvself ; 
but,  unftirtunatelvy  h\%  beautiful  plan 
oTdy  made  bad  worse,  fur  they  hmm 
fre^h  actions.  Some,  for  provoeatiun 
to  (i;.dit  a  iluel  :  (»tlKrs,  for  threats  of 
assault  and  batterv  ;  and  the  short  of 
it  wa<i.  as  my  gTan«lfather  wouldn't 
enter  a  defence,  they  obtaine<l  their 
verdict^:,  an<l  got  judgnienti  with  all 
the  co>ts." 

•*  The  drvil :  they  did  ;  that  must 
have  pushed  him  hanl." 

*•  So  it  ilid ;  iuileeii  it  fot  the  hptter 
of  bis  teinpi-r.  and  he  that  w.as  one  of 
th"  h«artii«t,  ple.i^antest  fellows  in  the 
province,  became  in  a  manner,  mnrosc 
and  silent  ;  and,  in:>teaf    ^f  nurrvnder- 

ing  pus &«■' >:*!'' "^      M»ii*w*^M>     ^nr'      Mn\»**\y^ 
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he  went  down  to  the  pfatr,  and  took  a 
ftitciiig  shot  at  the  8ub-hhcrif!',  who  was 
therein  a  tax- cart.** 

**  Bless  mv  sou! !     Di<l  he  kill  him?* 

••  No  ;  he  only  ruffled  his  feathers, 
and  hroke  his  thi^h  ;  hut  it  Wcis  bad 
enough,  for  he  ii.-id  to  go  over  to 
France,  till  it  blew  over.  Wt-ll,  it 
was  either  vexation  or  the  climate,  or, 
majbe,  the  weak  wines,  or,  perhap, 
all  three,  undermine<l  his  constitution, 
but  he  died  nt  eighty-four, — the  only 
one  of  the  familv  ever  cut  off  earlv, 
cicept  such  as  were  shot,  or  the  like.*' 

••  Well,  hut  your  father " 

"  I  am  coming  to  him.  My  grand- 
father sent  for  him  from  school  when 
he  was  dving,  and  he  made  him  swear 
he  would  lie  a  lawyer.  *  Mt)rris  will 
be  a  thorn  in  their  tle.^h,  yet/  said  he ; 
•  and  look  to  it,  my  lM»y,'  he  cried,  *  I 
leafe  y<m  a  Chancery  suit  that  has 
nearly  broke  eight  families  and  the 
hearts  of  two  chancellors ; — see  that 
you  kiH*j>  it  g«»ing — sell  every  stick  on 
the  estate — put  all  the  beggars  in  the 
barony  on  the  property, — In-g,  borrow, 
and  steal  them, — plough  up  all  the  gra- 
ling-land  :  and  I'll  tell  you  a  better 
trick  than  all—*  Here  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing interrupted  the  pious  old  gentle- 
man, and  when  it  was  over,  so  was 
he!" 

"  Dead  !"  said  I. 

"  As  a  tloor-nail! — Well,  mv  father 
was  dutiful  ;  he  kept  the  suit  moving 
till  begot  called  to  tlu'Bar!  Once 
there,  he  gave  it  all  his  spare  moments ; 
and  when  there  was  nothing  doing  in 
the  Common  I'b'as  or  King's  Heiich, 
h«'  was  .sure  to  come  down  with  a  new 
hill,  or  a  d(>claration,  In-fore  the  Mas- 
ter, c.r  a  writ  of  error  or  a  point  of 
law  for  a  jurv,  till  at  last,  when  no 
case  was  ready  to  come  on,  the  sitting 
judge  would  call  out, — let  us  hear 
O'Grady, — in  appeal,  or  in  error,  or 
whatever  it  w;L«i.  Hut,  to  make  my 
itory  short,  my  fither  became  a  first- 
rate  lawyer,  by  the  practice  of  bin  own 
suit, — rose  to  a  silk-gown, — was  made 
solicitor  and  attorney-general, — after- 
wards, chief  j  ust  ice '  * 

"  And  the  suit " 

"  Oh !  the  suit  survived  him,  and 
became  my  projKTty  ;  but  »»<»mehow, 
I  didn't  suc(*eed   in  the  management 

Jiuite  as  well  us  my  f  itlier  ;  and  I 
nund  that  mv  e<tate  cost  me  «ome- 
where  about  rtt\een  hundred  a-year— 
not  to  mention  more  oaths  than  fiAy 
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years  of  purgatory  couW  payoff.  Thia 
was  a  high  premium  to  pay  for  figur- 
ing everv  term  on  the  list  of  trials,  so 
I  raise<l  a  thousand  poundii  on  my 
commission, gave  it  to  Nick  M^Namara^ 
to  take  the  property  off  my  hands,  and, 
as  my  father's  last  injunction  was, 
never  rest  till  you  sleep  in  Mount 
0'(jrady, — why  I  just  baptized  my 
)resent  alxide  by  that  name,  and  here 
live  with  the  easy  conscience  of  a  du- 
tiful and  affectionate  child  that  took 
the  shortest  and  speediest  way  of  ful- 
filling his  father's  testament.** 

"  Hy  Jove !  a  most  singular  narra- 
tive. I  shouldn't  like  to  have  parted 
with  the  old  place,  however." 

"  Faith,  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  was 
much  there.  It  was  a  racketty,  tumble- 
down oM  concern,  with  rattling  win- 
dows, rooks,  and  rats,  pretty  much 
like  this  ;  and  what  l>etween  my  duns 
and  Corny  Delany,  I  very  often  think 
1  am  back  there  again.  There  wasn't 
as  good  a  room  as  this  in  the  whole 
house,  not  to  speak  of  the  pictures. 
Isn't  that  likeness  of  Darev  capital  ? 
You  saw  him  last  night.  lie  sat  next 
Curran.  Come  I've  no  Curacoa  to 
offer  you,  but  try  this  Us<|uebaugh." 

"  rty  the  by,  that  Corny  is  a  strango 
character.  I  rather  think,  if  I  were 
you,  I  should  have  let  him  go  with  the 
pro|H.'rty." 

"  Let  him  go  1  'Egad,  that's  not  bo 
ea>y  as  you  think.  Nothing  but  death 
will  ever  part  us." 

"  I  really  cannot  comprehend  how 
vou  endure  him  ;  he'd  drive  me  mad.** 

**  Well,  he  very  often  pushi*s  me  a 
little  hard  f>r  so  ;  and,  if  it  wasn't  that, 
by  deep  study  and  minute  attention,  I 
have  at  length  got  some  insight  into 
th(>  weak  parts  of  his  nature,  I  franklr 
c<mfess  1  couldn't  endure  it  much 
longer." 

**  And,  pniy,  what  may  these  amia- 
ble traits  be  ?" 

"  You  will  scarcely  guess." 

"  Love  of  money,  perhaps  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Attachment  to  your  family,  then?" 

"  Not  that  either." 

"  I  irive  it  up." 

"  Well,  the  truth  is.  Corny  is  a  most 
pioaH  Catholic.  The  church  has  un* 
iKiunde^l  influence  and  control  over  all 
his  actions.  St*condly,  he  is  a  devout 
lH.>liever  in  ghosts,  |)articu]arly  mj 
grandfather's,  which,  1  must  confesr, 
1  have  |>ersoiiatcd  two  or  three  timet 
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myself,  when  his  temper  had  nearly 
torturod  me  into  a  hrain  fever ;  so 
that  hetweeii  purgatory  and  apparitions, 
fears  here  an«l  hereafter,  I  keep  him 
pretty  busy.  There's  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  priest,  one  Father  Tom  Loftus " 

"  I  have  heard  that  name  before 
somewhere.** 

**  Si-arcely,  I  think  ;  Fm  not  aware 
that  he  wjus  ever  in  England :  but  he's 
a  glorious  fellow  ;  I'll  make  you  known 
to  l)im  one  of  these  days ;  an<l,  when 
von  ha>e  seen  a  little  more  of  Ireland, 
1  am  certain  vou'll  like  him.  Hut  I'm 
forgetting;  it  must  be  late  ;  we  have 
a  field-Hay,  you  know,  in  the  I*ark. 

"What  am  I  to  do  for  a  mount: 
I've  brought  no  horse  with  me." 

"  Oh,  I've  arranged  all  that.  See, 
there  are  the  nags  already  :  tiiat  dark 
ehe^tnut  1  destine  for  you  :  and,  ef>me 
along,  we  liave  no  time  to  lo.**e  ;  there 
go  the  earringes,  and  here  eomes  our 
worthy  <">?//rer/'an<l  fellow  aid-de-eamp; 
dt>  vou  know  him  ? 

"Who  is  it,  pray?" 

**  Lord  Dudlev  de  Vere,  the  most 
confounded  l>nppy,  and  the  emptiest 
jujs Hut  here  ho  is.'* 

"  I)e  Vere,  my  friend,  Mr.  Hinton. 
One  of  ours." 

His  lordship  raised  his  delieate-lo(»k- 
ing  eye-lirows,  as  high  its  he  was  able, 
letting  f.ill  his  glass  at  the  same  mo- 
ment from  the  eorner  of  his  eye  ;  and, 
while  he  adjusted  iiis  stoek  at  the  glass, 
lisjM'd  «>ut — 

•*  Ah — yes — very  happy.  In  the 
Guards,  I  think.  Know  Douglas,  don't 
you?" 

**  Yes,  vrry  >lightly." 

**  Whru  ilid  you  eomc — to  day  ?" 

••  No,  la.st  night." 

'*  Must  ha\t'  got  a  buffeting;  bk-w 
very  frr.^h.  Ynu  <b»n't  happen  to  know 
the  oild.s  (in  thi-  Oak?*?" 

"  liccatr,  they  say,  is  falling.  I 
rathrr  hi  .a*  a  go<Ml  account  of  the 
man  ." 

'•  IndtMil,"  sai«l  he,  while  bin  cold 
inaniiii.'itc  features  lirightencd  up  with 
a  mooK  lit  .try  tlu>h  of  excitement. 
"  Tnki'  voiir  Tim-  to  two,  or  eive  vou 
tJM'  imIiN,  \i,\\  tlitu't  name  the  winner 

lill   the  •I"uMi'   lAiIlt." 

A  liH.k  tVnm  ()*(irailv  ih-cidcil  mi* 
at  Oil' I'  nil  liiolihiiig  the  proffered 
wnir«  r ;  and  hi-*  b^rdMiip  once  more 
return(>d  to  the  mirror  and  his  si'If- 
admircititm. 

"  1  tay,  O' Grady,  do  come  hero 


for  a  minute.     What  the  deuce  can 
that  he?" 

Here  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter 
from  his  lordship  brought  us  both  to 
the  window.  The  figure  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed  was  certainly 
not  a  little  remarkable.  Mounted 
uiK)n  an  animal  of  the  smallest  pos- 
sible dimensions,  sat,  or  rather  stood, 
the  figure  of  a  tall,  gaunt,  raw-boned 
looking  man,  in  a  livery  of  the  gau- 
diest blue  and  yellow,  his  hat  garnished 
with  silver  lace,  while  long  tags  of  the 
same  material  were  festooned  grace- 
fullv  from  his  shoulder  to  his  breast ; 
his  {vet  nearly  touched  the  ground, 
and  gave  him  rather  the  appearance  «if 
one  prt»gre.ssing  with  a  pony  between 
his  legs,  than  of  a  figure  on  horse- 
back :  he  carried  under  one  arm  a 
leather  pocket,  like  a  despatch-bafj^ : 
and,  as  he  sauntered  slowlv  about, 
with  his  eyes  directed  hitiier  an«l 
thither,  seemed  like  some  one  in  search 
of  some  unknown  locality. 

The  roar  of  laughter  which  issued 
from  our  window,  drew  his  attention 
to  that  quarter,  and  he  immediatelv 
touched  his  hat,  while  a  look  of  pleased 
recognition  played  across  his  counte- 
nance. 

"Holloa!  Tim,"  cried  G'Grady, 
"  what's  in  the  wind  nt)W  ?" 

Tim's  aiiAwer  was  inaudible ;  but 
inserting  his  hand  into  the  leathern 
conveniencv  aln^adv  mentloneil,  he 
drew  forth  a  card  iif  most  portentou« 
diuK^nsions.  Hy  this  time  Corny *s 
voice  could  be  heard  joining  the  con- 
versation. 

*•  Arrah,  give  it  here,  and  don*t  be 
making  a  ba>te  of  yourself.  Isn't  the 
very  battle-axe  guards  laughing  at 
vou  ?  I'm  sure  1  wonder  how  a 
Chri>tian  would  make  a  merry-andrcw 
of  him^elf  by  wearing  such  clothes ; 

vou're  more  like  a  plav-actor  nor  a 

•  I    • 

resj»cc tabic  servant." 

With  the^e  words  he  snatcheili 
rather  than  accept dl,  the  profTercd 
canl ;  and  Tim,  with  another  flourish 
of  hi*!  hat,  and  a  singularly  droll  grin, 
meant  to  convey  his  appre<*iation  of 
cross  (\>rny,  plunged  the  spurs  till  Ids 
leg>  met  under  the  belly  of  the  little 
anini.->l,  and  cantcnd  out  of  the  coiu"!- 
yaril  auiid  the  laughter  of  the  by- 
standers, in  which  even  the  sentinels 
<m  duty  could  not  refrain  from  parti- 
cipating. 

"  Wlut  tb.    !"%:»  -*n  it  lie  •^'*  cried 
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Lord  Dudley  ;  "he  evidently  knows 
you,  O'CJrady." 

•'  And  you,  too,  my  lord :  \\\a  master 
ha»  heI|K*d  you  to  a  cnol  Inindrod  or 
two  more  than  once  h'.?t\)rt'  now.** 

"  Eh — what — von  doiit  i«av  so !  Not 
our  worthv  friend,  Paul — eh  ?  Whv, 
i*onfound  it,  I  never  should  have  known 
Timothv  in  that  dres.s." 

"  No V'  Mid  O'Gradv,  slilv  ;  I  ac- 
knowletl^'e  it  is  not  exactly  his  costume 
when  he  serves  a  latitat." 

"  Ah,  ha,"  cried  the  other,  trying 
to  laugh  at  the  joke,  v.hicli  he  felt 
too  deeply,  •*  I  thouj^ht  1  knew  the 
pony,  though.  OM  thrce-and-four- 
piMicv ;  his  infernal  canti-r  always 
M)und5  in  mv  cars  likt*  the  jargon  of  a 
bill  of  cost...'' 

"  lIereconjes('j)rnv,'*sa;d  ()'(jradv. 
"  What  have  vou  j^of  thtTc  ?" 

"  There  'tis  for  you,"  re]>lied  he, 
throw inus  with  an  air  of  tin*  nu.st  pro- 
r>und  disdain,  a  larire  cunl  n))(»n  the 
talili*  ;  while,  as  he  K-fl  tin*  rot>rii,  he 
ninttereil  Miuje  \trv  s;i'acioi«>  rcticc- 
tions  alnmt  the  horrors  (»f  low  com« 
tuiny — his  father,  the  judj^e— -the  hest 
in  the  land — riotous  disonhrly  life  :** 
the  whole  eonclinlt'il  with  an  iinpreea- 
ti<m  upon  HeatlnMH  and  Turks,  with 
which  he  managed  to  aeeoniplish  his 
exit. 

"CanitaUhy  Jove,"  said  !*nrd  Dnd- 
Icv,  as  he  surveve*]  the  <*;ird  with  his 
ffla.'.<.  "  Mr.  ani  Mrs.  Tanl  Uooney 
pre.-^erits-  thi-  devil  tliev  do — pre-ents 
their  conipiinients,  a!iil  r.  ipie^ts  the 
honxtir  of  ('ai»l  sin  O'liradv's  (ronipaTiv 
at  <liunir  i»n  lViii:»v.  the  Sth,  at  l.alt- 
pu'**  •»«*\en  o'l'loek." 

••  How  ijiHul  I  jrloriiius,  l»y  Jove  ! 
Kli,  ()'(;ra*ly  ?  yim  are  a  >ure  ticket 
tin  re  ;  Vti,ni  d-  iti  hmisun  *" 

O'firatly'ft  cheek  lK*e«nie  red  at  theso 
Vkiird*':  and  a  tlasliin;^  e\prt'^>ion  in 
lii>  eves  told  h«»w  deeply  he  felt  them. 
Mr  ti:rn«  d  sharply  ntund,  his  lip 
r|uivi'rin*jr  uith  p:i>sion;  th^n  checking 
hints4'lf  suddenlv,  he  hur>t  into  an 
niTerted  lan;;li. 

"  You*ll  j;o  too,  won't  y<»u  ?" 

"  I  ?  No,  faith :  they  cauj;ht  me 
onec;  hut  then  the  fact  was,  a  pr<»test 
and  an  invitation  were  Imth  served  «m 
mc  tiig-elher.  I  couMn't  accept  one, 
no  I  dil  the  other." 

••  Well,  I  nnist  confe«'>,*'»iaid  O'Ciraily, 
in  a  firm  and  re-^nlute  tone,  «•  there 
may  he  many  more  fashionahle  jM'ople 
than  our  friends ;    but   I,  fur    oue. 


scruple  not  to  say,  I  have  received 
many  kindnesses  from  thcmi  and  am 
deeply,  sincerely  j^ateful." 

"  As  fiu"  as  doing  a  bit  of  paper  now 
and  tlu  n.  when  one  is  hard  up,'*  said 
Lord  Dudley,  "  whv,  |)crhaps,  Vm 
somewhat  of  your  mind  ;  but  if  one 
must  take  the  discount  out  in  dinners, 
it's  an  infernal  Iwre." 

"  And  yet,-  said  O'Grady,  mali- 
ciously,  "  I've  seen  your  lordship  tax 
your  powers  to  play  the  agreeable  at 
these  s^une  di:mers  ;  and  I  think  your 
memory  betrays  you  in  supposing  yoa 
have  only  Iwen  there  once.  I,  my- 
self, have  met  you  at  least  four  times." 

"  Only  shows  how  devilish  hard-up 
I  must  have  bven,"  was  the  cotd  reply  ; 
**  hut  now,  as  the  governor  be<rins  to 
bthave  U'tter,  I  think  Til  cut  Paul." 

"  I'm  certain  you  will,"  said  O'Grady, 
with  an  emphasis  th-it  could  not  be 
niistaken:  "  hut  come,  Ilinton,  wehad 
better  he  moving  :  there's  .some  stir  at 
the  j)ortieo,  \onder — I  suppose  they're 
connn,'." 

At  this  moment  the  tramp  of  ca- 
valry announced  the  arrival  of  the 
guard  of  iionour — the  drums  beat — the 
troons  stood  to  armF,  and  we  had 
b.irelv  time  to  mount  our  horses,  when 
the  viceregal  party  took  their  places 
in  the  carriages,  and  we  all  set  out  for 
tlie  Ph(enix. 

**  Ciiufew,  IIintt>n :  it  is  worth  while 
iKMng  a  s<»ldier  to  be  in  Ireland." 
This  was  (rCvnniv's  observation  as  we 
i.>de  down  Parliament-street,  beside 
the  carriage  of  the  viceroy.  It  was 
the  first  (»eca^ion  of  a  field-day  since 
the  arrival  of  his  excellencv,  and  all 
Dublin  was  on  the  tip-toe  of  exj»ecta- 
ti.ai  at  the  pro^|»ect.  Handkerchiefs 
Were  wave  J  fn»m  the  windows ;  stream- 
ers and  banners  floated  from  the  house- 
tops ;  patriotic  dexices  and  allegoric 
repr<'*K'ntations  of  Krin  Mtthig  at  a 
plentiful  l>oard,  o]>|>osite  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  a  ducal  coronet,  met 
us  at  vverv  turn  of  the  wav.  The 
streets  were  literallv  crammed  with 
people.  The  band  played  Patrick's- 
(lay.  The  m(d>  shoute<l.  His  grace 
l»owed,  and  (hiwn  to  Phil  O'Cirady 
himself,  who  winked  at  the  pretty  girls 
as  he  passeti,  there  did  not  Si>em  ao 
uniH'cupied  man  in  the  whole  proci^s- 
.sion.  On  we  went,  following  the  line 
of  the  f|ua\s,  threatling  our  way 
through  a  bare-hyged,  ragged  popu- 
lation,  bawling    tbemselTes    hoarse 
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with  onorgftio  desires  for  prosperity 
to  Ireland.  Yes,  thought  I,  as  I 
looked  upon  the  worn  diliipidiitcfd 
houses,  the  fiuletl  and  hy-gone  equi- 
pages, the  tarnishetl  finery  of  hetter 
days ; — ye?,  my  father  was  right, 
these  j)eoplc  are  very  different  from 
their  neiglibours;  their  very  pros- 
]>erity  has  an  air  quite  j)eculiar  to 
itself.  Every  thing  attested  a  state  of 
poverty,  a  lack  of  trade,  a  want  of  com- 
fort and  of  cleanliness  ;  hut  still  there 
was  hut  one  expression  prevalent  in 
the  mass — that  of  unbounded  good 
hinnour  and  gjiiety.  With  a  philo- 
jiophy  (juite  his  own,  poor  Paddy 
seemed  to  feel  a  reflected  pleasure 
from  the  suppose<l  happiness  of  those 
around  him.  The  fine  clothes,  the 
gorget)US  equipages,  the  prancing 
chargers,  the  flowing  ])lumes — all,  in 
fact,  that  forms  the  appurtenances  of 
wealth,  constituting,  in  hi«i  mind,  a 
kind  of  ]»aradise  on  earth.  Ho  thought 
their  possessors  at  lea.^t  ought  to  be 
liajq»y,  and,  like  agood-hearted  fellow, 
he  was  glul  of  it  tor  their  sakes. 

There  had  been  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  an  abortive  effort  at  a  proces- 
sion. The  Lord  Mayor  .ind  the 
Slurifis,  in  their  state  liveries,  had 
gone  forth  with  a  pmuil  following  of 
thi'ir  fellow-eitizens  ;  but  amaiueiivre, 
which  hitherto  had  been  supposed 
exclusively  the  province  of  the  na\y, 
was  here  employed  with  unboimdeil 
success  ;  and  the  hackney-coachmen, 
bv  "  cuttinLT  the  line"  in  ^everal 
placi"i,  hail  eompletely  disoi'gani/ed  the 
procession,  \\bi(*h  now  presentttl  the 
hingular  .spectacle  of  an  aldermanic 
functionary  with  emblazoned  panels 
and  bfdi/tned  hor.scs,  followed  bv 
a  string  «»f  raekt-tty  jaunting-cars,  or  a 
noddv  M  itb  its  tour  teen  insidcs.  Iltirse- 
men  tlurt*  wtre,  too,  in  abundance. 
\V<  re  I  to  judge  from  the  spectacle 
brture  me,  1  *>}tould  sav  that  tlie  lri<«h 
WiVv  liu-  nin^t  i«|uestrian people  »>f the 


globe ;  and  at  what  a  pace  thev  went  1 
Caring  little  or  nothing  for  the  fout- 
j):issengers,  they  only  drew  rein  wlien 
their  blown  steiMis  were  unable  to  go 
further,  and  then  dashed  onwards  like 
a  charge,  amid  a  shower  of  uaths, 
curses,  and  imprecations,  half-drownetl 
in  the  laughter  that  burst  on  every 
side.  Deputations  there  were,  also, 
from  various  branches  of  trade,  en- 
treating their  griices  to  wear  and  to 
patronize  the  manufactures  of  the 
countrv,  and  to  conform  in  nianv  re- 
spects  to  its  habits  and  customs :  by 
all  of  which,  in  my  then  ignorance,  I 
could  onlv  understantl  the  vehement 
desire  of  the  population  that  the  vice- 
regal court  should  go  about  in  a  stato 
of  nature,  and  limit  their  diet  to  po- 
teen and  potatoes. 

"  Fine  sight  this,  Hinton !  Isn't 
it  cheering?"  sa'd  O'Grady,  as  his  eye 
beamed  with  pleased  delight. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  I,  hesitatingly  ; 
but  don't  you  think  if  they  wore 
shoes " 

"  Shoes !"  repeated  he  contempt u- 
ouslv,  "thev'd  never  sufler  such  re- 
strictions  on  their  liberti(>s.  Lu(»k  at 
them  !  they  are  the  fellows  tu  make 
soldiers  of !  The  onlv  fear  of  half  ra- 
tions  with  them  would  be  the  risk  uf 
imliLTestion." 

On  we  went,  a  strange  and  motley 
mass  :  the  only  grave  faces  being  a  ft* w 
of  those  who  sat  in  gildetl  coaches, 
with  embroidered  hainmer-cbiths,  wliile 
every  half-naked  figure  that  Hitted 
i)ast  had  a  eounteiiance  uf  re<'kless 
jollity  and  fun.  lUit  the  same  discre- 
pancy that  pervaded  the  |H*ople  anil 
the  ])roeession.  was  visible  even  in  their 
dwellings,  and  the  meanest  hovels 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  public  and 
private  edifiees  of  elegance  and  beauty. 

*•  Tin.-,  certainly,"  thought  I,  "i«  a 
strange  land."  A  reflection  I  liad 
reasnn  t«i  recur  to  more  than  once  in 
my  after  experience  uf  Irehuid. 


K  ii.\Mi:u  V. — 1111.  111. VI I  w  IN  Tin:  philnix. 


^^  iMiiNi.  :i:iihi:-  ti.i-  qiia\-,  we  croo^cil 
ail  I'lil  .tii'l  «i.i.i{  ii\.ti  <I  111  !«!;:(■ :  and  at- 
t«  r  ti  asi  r»"ii.r  -^miir  u.u  row  and 
miiii  ij«-ltHiKiiiLr  -tiiii-.  \w  tii(«-ird 
till*  PaiK.  ainl  at  Kngtii  rraihid  the 
Tit'li  •  ii  Aril  •-. 

'llii-    laniiiirts    wt-re   drawn   up   in 
line]  his  yracc's  kd  hor^e">  wire  ur- 


di-rrd  u{ ,  and  staff-o(Vu'cr<  g.illopeil 
ri-jltt  and  b  It  to  aniiounre  tbe  tirittTH 
lor  till  lr«ii.p.«  tt»  staml  to  arms. 

A*>  thf  lick  I'  ilcseeiidi-d  from  bi-4 
rarriaL'e  be  raiiL'bt  m\  ew,  and  turn- 
ii:g  suddi'idx  itiw  :'.nK  the  duebiMi,  saiii, 
'•  Let  me  priM.nl  Mr  lliutv><  o  your 
jjrace." 
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While  I  was  m.ikinfr  wy  Ikiws  and 
■clinowltMlgpiiK'iittt  li'iH  ^nxcv  put  hU 
hand  u|Min  my  iiriii. 

'*  Yuu  kiiuw  Ludv  Killiinori*,  Illii- 
ton?  Nitver  iniiid,  it's  of  no  conHc- 
quence.  Yuu  sch*  Iut  curriaj^o  yonder 
—they  havo  made  some  ldun(K*r  in  the 
road,  and  the  dra^'ounii,  it  seems,  won't 
let  them  paM.  Jubt  canter  down  and 
rescue  them.'* 

"  I)rt,  l»ray,  Mr.  Ilinton,"  added  the 
duchens.  "  Puur  Lady  Killimore  in 
Wi  very  nervous,  she'll  l>e  terrified  to 
death  if  thev  make  aiiv  fu>s.  Her 
carriaf^e  ean  eomu  up  <|uite  close ; 
there  i«  plenty  of  ro«»ui.' 

"  Now  do  it  well,"  whiN|H're<l 
O'Cyrady :  '•  there  is  a  pretty  ^irl  in 
the  ease ;  it'i*  your  first  mishion  ;  ac- 
quit yourself  with  eretlit." 

An  infernal  hra^s  hand  playing 
"  Uule  Hritaimia"  within  ten  paee^  of 
me,  the  huzz  of  voices,  the  crowd,  the 
noveltv  of  the  situation,  the  exciti*- 
ment  of  the  moment,  all  conspired  to 
aihlle  andcont\ise  n)c  ;  so  that  when  1 
put  spurs  to  my  horse  and  struck  fiut 
into  a  jrallop,  I  had  no  very  precise* 
idea  of  what  I  was  to  d«>,  and  not  the 
ilightest  upon  eiu*!!)  of  where  1  waii  to 
do  it. 

A  pretty  ^irl  in  a  c;irrij4re  U^AOt  hy 
dra>roons  was  to  ho  looked  for — Lady 
Kil  somi'httdy's  e(|uipa,L:e — *'  Oh  ! 

I  have  it  ;  there  they  art','*  ^aid  I,  as  a 
yellow  hariiui'hc,  ^ith  fi>ur  steainin^r 
posters,  eaukdit  my  i'\e  in  a  far  part  of 
the  field.  Troin  thv  nundaT  of  dra- 
^Don-  that  <>iirroinided  the  carria^^, 
no  iesi  than  thi'ir  violent  g't^tures,  I 
could  |H'rcei\e  that  an  altercatittn  had 
t.iken  placi* ;  prr>>in^  my  horse  to  the 
top  ot    his  ^peed,    1   tlew   across   the 

t)lain,  and  arrived  tlu>hiMl,  heated,  and 
)rfaihU'S^  l»e»iile  the  carria^re. 

.\  lar^«  anil  .strikingly  handsome 
uoman  in  a  honnet  and  plumrs  of  the 
most  u^'u^lv  and  sliowv  eharaeter,  was 
utanilini;  u}M>n  the  front  M'at,  and 
i-arr\in;r  on  a:i  active,  and,  as  it 
iK*emi-d,  acriuioniiiu!^  cuntroxir.sv  uith 
the  M-rji-ant  of  tlii*  horse  porn-f. 

*•  Yiiu  nnist  ixit  h.uk — i*:i'j't  help  it, 
mVani  -nuthing  hut  nimihcr.s  ot  the 
hiiUM'liold  ran  pass  this  way.  ' 

••  <  >  drar !  \k  III  Ti-'s  ( 'uMtain  ( )"( i railx  ? 
—sure  it's  not  pii>«ililc  1  rould  he 
treated  in  this  way.  Paid,  take  that 
man'a  nauir,  aiitl  mini  \ou  have  him 
di*mi.vii'd  in  th>.>  mornin.u'.  Where 
are  you,  Paul  ?  Ah  !  hv'd  guue.     It  b 


the  way  with  him  always ;  and  there 
you  sit,  Hoh  Dwyer,  and  you  are  no 
more  good  than  a  stick  of  Kealiug- 
wax  !" 

Hero  a  suppresflinl  titter  of  laughter 
from  the  hack  of  the  carriage  induced 
me  to  turn  my  eyes  in  that  direction^ 
and  I  helield  one  of  the  most  1>eauti« 
ful  p:irU  1  ever  looked  at,  holding  her 
handkerchief  to  her  mouth  to  conceal 
Iier  laughter.  Her  dark  eyes  fiashedy 
and  her  features  Hparkltnl,  while  a 
hluah,  at  lH*ing  ho  discovered,  if  possi« 
hie,  adde<l  to  her  lK>auty. 

All  right,  said  I  to  myself,  as  taking 
ofT  my  hat  I  howed  to  the  very  mane 
of  mv  horse. 

**  If  ytmr  lailyship  will  kindly  per* 
mit  me,"  s:ud  1,  *'  his  grace  has  sent 
me  to  show  you  the  way.'* 

The  dragoons  fell  )>ack  as  I  ipoke^ 
the  horse  police  lookinl  awfully  fright- 
ened ;  while  the  ladv  whose  late  elo- 

'  ^  • 

quence  manifested  little  of  fear  or 
trepidation,  threw  herself  back  in  the 
carriau'c,  and,  covering  her  face  with 
a  handkerchief,  sohl)ed  violently. 

*'  \h,  the  duchess  said,  she  was 
nervous— Poor  La«ly  Kil ." 

<*  SjK'ak  to  me,  Louisa  dear.  Who 
is  it  ?  Is  it  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  ?  U 
it ?" 

I  ditl  nt)t  wait  for  further  8up|iosi. 
tion,  hut  in  a  most  insinuating  voice, 
added, 

**  Mr.  Hinton,  my  lady,  extra  aid- 
de-camp  (»n  his  excellency's  staff. 
Tht*  duehess  feared  vou  would  he 
nervous,  antl  hopes  you*Il  get  as  close 
to  h«>r  as  ))0ssihle." 

••  Where's  Paul  ?"  said  the  ladv,  once 
more  recovering  her  animation.  ''  If 
this  is  a  hoax,  ycmng  gentleman— »." 

«  .Madam,"  s*aid  1  howing  stiffly,  <'  I 
am  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  your 
meaning.*' 

*•  ()  forgive  me,  Mr.  Hilton." 

**  Hinton,  mv  ladv." 

'*  Yes,  Hinton,"  said  she,  '*  1  am  m 
lH'a.st  to  nn^truftt  you,  and  you  so 
young  and  so  artl«-ss ;  the  sueetest 
hlue  e\es  I  ever  Imiked  at." 

This  uaA  Miid  in  a  wliis{>er  to  her 
vounir  friend,  whose  mirth  now  threat* 
rni'd  to  hur.st  fi»rth. 

•*  An»l  was  it  really  his  royal  high- 
ne>s  that  sent  vou  ?'* 

*'  IHh  grace  my  lailv,  I  assure  vou^ 
despatched  me  to  your  aid.  He  saw 
your  carriage  through  his  glass,  and, 
guc^sini;  what  bad  vccunrvd,  directed 
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me  to  ride  over]  and  accompany  your 
ladyship  to  the  viceregal  stand." 

Poor    Lady   Kil 's   nervousness 

again  seized  her,  and,  with  a  faint  cry 
for  the  ever  absent  Paul,  she  went  oil* 
into  rather  smart  hysterics.  During 
this  paroxysm  1  could  not  help  feeling 
somewhat  ann(»yed  at  the  young  lady's 
conduct,  who,  instead  of  evincing  the 
slightest  sympathy  for  her  mother, 
held  her  head  down,  and  seemed  to 
shake  with  lau«j:htcT.  Hv  this  time, 
however,  the  po>*tillions  were  again 
under  way,  and  after  ten  minutes*  shai'p 
trotting,  we  entered  the  grand  stand, 
with  whips  cracking,  rihbons  flutter- 
ing, and  I  myself  caracoling  lieside  the 
carriage  with  an  air  of  triumphant 
success. 

A  large  dusky  travelling  carriage 
had  meanwhile  occupied  the  place  the 
duehes."*  designed  for  her  friend.  The 
only  thini(  to  <lo,  therefore  was,  to 
j)laoe  them  as  conveniently  as  I  could, 
and  hasten  hack  to  inform  her  grace 
of  the  success  of  my  mission.  As  I 
approached  her  carriage  I  was  saluted 
by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  stall*, 
in  which  the  duke  himself  joined 
most  extravagantly  ;  while  O'Cirady, 
with  his  hands  on  his  sides,  threati'iied 
to  fall  from  the  sa^ldle. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ? 
thought    I  ;    "1    didn  t   bungle    it  ? 

"  Tfll  her  grace,"  said  the  tluke  with 
liand  upon  his  mouth,  unable  to  finish 
the  sentence  with  laughter. 

I  saw  something  was  wrong,  and 
that  1  was  in  some  infernal  scrape: 
still  re.'tolvud  to  go  through  with  it,  I 
drew  near,  and  said, 

*<  I  am  liappv  to  inform  your  grace, 
that " 

**  Ladv   Kil is   here,*'  said  the 

iluchess  bowing  haughtily,  as  she 
turned  towards  a  spiteful-looking 
dowager  besidr  her. 

Hen-  was  a  mesn!  So  l»owing  and 
backing,  I  dntppcd  through  thi*  crowd 
to  whm*  my  companions  still  stood 
convubi'd  with  morrimi-nt. 

**  What,  in  thi*  devil's  name,  is  it?'* 
>aid  I  tt>  ()'(iradv.  **  Whom  have  1 
biM-n  i^fortinir  this  half  h«»urr" 

*•  Yiiu'vt'     iinu)ortali/ed     vrmrstdf," 
said  ()'(ira'ly  with  a  roar  «»f  laugh t it. 
••  Y«»ur  bill  at  twclvi*  months  for  live 
hundred  pnunds  is  as  gnod  this   mo- 
ment a.H  bank  paper." 

'<  What  is  it  ?"  saiil  I,  lo:»ing  all 
patience.     •*  Who  'n  &he:" 


..«• 


«f 


"  Mrs.  Paul  Rooney,  my  boy,  the 
gem  of  attorneys*  wives,  the  glory  of 
Stephen's-grecn,  with  a  villa  at  Bray, 
a  box  at  tlie  theatre,  chamjKigne  sup- 
pers every  night  in  the  week,  dinners 
promiscuously,  and  lunch  li  fiUrrt'thu  : 
tliere's  tflorv  for  vou.  Ycm  mav  lantrh 
at  a  latitat,  sneer  at  the  King's  lieneh, 
and  snap  your  fingers  at  any  process- 
server  from  here  to  Kilmainhani  !'* 

"  Mav  the  devil  flv  awav  with  her !' 

•  •  • 

Rai<l  1,  wiping  my  forehead  with  pas- 
sion and  excitement. 

*•  The  heavens  forbid!"  said  O'Cira- 
dy piously.  "  Our  exchequer  may  l>e 
guilty  of  many  an  extravagance,  but 
it  could  not  permit  such  a  flight  as 
that.  It  is  evident.  Hint  on,  that  you 
did  not  see  the  i)retty  girl  beside  her 
in  the  carriage." 

"  Yes,  yes,  1  saw  her,"  said  I,  biting 
my  lip  with  impatience,  **  and  she 
sci'med  evidently  enjoying  the  inferiud 
blunder  I  was  connnitting.  And  Mr^. 
Paul — oh,  confound  her  !  I  can  never 
endure  the  sight  of  her  again  !" 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  replied 
O'Cirady,  with  an  afl*ected seriousness, 
"  1  see  that  already  the  in*ejudiee»  of 
vour  verv  sillv  countrvmen  have  workctl 
their  effect  upon  you.  HatI  not  Lord 
Dudley  lie  Vere  given  you  such  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Koonev  faniilv,  vou  would 
probably  be  much  more  lenient  in  your 
judgment :  besi<les,  after  all,  the  error 
was  vours,  n(»t  hers.  Y'»»u  told  her 
that  the  duke  had  sent  vou :  vou  told 
her  the  durhc^s  wished  her  carriage 
besid**  her  own." 

**  You  take  a  singular  mode,"  said  I, 
pettishly,  "to  bring  a  man  hack  to  a 
^Muxl  temper,  by  showing  him  that 
he  h:is  ii(»  one  to  blame  for  liiii 
misfortunes  but  himself.  Confound 
them  :  look  how  they  are  all  laughing 
about  us.  Indeed  from  the  little  I've 
seen,  it  is  the  only  thing  they  apjiear 
to  do  in  this  ctmntrv." 

At  a  signal  fruni  the  duke,  O'Cxraily 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  cantered 
down  the  lint*,  leaving  me  to  such  retloc- 
tions  as  1  Ci>uld  fi>rm,  l»ene.ith  the  gaze 
of  sonu*  forty  persons,  who  could  nut 
turn  to  look  without  laughing  at  me. 

This  is  ple;L*i.int,  t  hi  Might  I,  this  is 
really  a  happy  tUhiit — that  I,  whose 
nnim|K*uehable  a<*curary  and  manner  of 
dress  should  have  won  for  me,  at  the 
]irince's  levei*.  the  approl>atiun  nf  the 
first  gentleman  of  KurojH*,  sl»'-»l(l  here, 
among    ihvae   si^in?-**"' ' !•»<»«      4?"'<irp«, 
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become  an  object  of  ridicule  and 
laughter.  My  father  told  me  they 
were  very  different ;  and  my  mother — 
I  had  not  patience  to  think  of  the 
frightful  effects  my  absurd  situation 
might  produce  upon  her  nerves.  Lady 
Julia»  too — ah  !  there*8  the  rub — my 
beautiful  cousin  ;  who,  in  the  sli^'^htest 
solecism  of  Londtm  manners,  could 
find  matter  for  sarcasm  and  raillery. 
What  would  &he  think  of  me  now  ? — 
and  this  it  is  they  persuaded  ine  to 
prefer  to  active  >ervice.  What  wound 
to  a  man's  flesh  could  equal  one  to  his 
feelinfrs  ?  I  would  rather  be  condoled 
with  than  scoffiMl  at,  anv  dav  ;  and  seel 
by  Jove  tbc'v're  lau^hin^  still.  I  would 
uaiji-r  a  fifty  that  I  furnish  conversa- 
titiii  for  every  dinner  in  the  capital 
this  dav. 

The  vine  twijr  show.i  not  more  m- 
peniiily  as  it  traverses  some  rocky 
crag  in  search  of  the  cool  stream,  at 
ouce  its  luxury  and  its  life,  than  does 
our  injured  self-love,  in  seeking:  for 
consolation  from  the  inevitable  casual- 
ties of  fate,  and  the  irresi^itible 
strokes  of  fortune !  Thus,  I  found 
e<mifort  in  the  thou^dit  that  the  ridi- 
cule attached  to  me  rather  prt)eeeded 
from  the  low  standard  of  manners  and 


habits  aYK>ut  me,  than  from  any  thing 
positively  absurd  in  my  position  •  and 
m  my  warped  and  biassea  imagination, 
I  actually  preferred  the  insolent  insi- 
pidity of  Lord  Dudley  do  Vere  to  the 
Iieartv  raciness  and  laughter-loving 
spirit'of  Phil  O'Grady. 

My  reflections  were  now  cut  short 
by  the  order  for  the  staff  to  mount,  and, 
foilowin;^  the  current  of  my  present 
fii'lini^s,  I  drew  near  to  Lord  Dudley, 
in  whose  emptiness  and  inanity  I  felt  a 
diyree  of  st^curity  from  sai'casm,  that 
1  could  by  no  means  be  so  confident 
of  in  O*  Grady's  company. 

Amid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the 
deutening  roll  of  drum.^,  the  tramp  of 
cavalry,  and  the  measured  foot-fall  of 
the  infantry  columns,  these  thoughts 
rapidly  gave  way  to  others,  an<l  1  soon 
forgot  myself  in  the  scene  around  me. 
The  sight,  indeed,  was  an  inspiriting 
one  ;  for,  although  but  the  mockery  of 
gl(»rious  war,  to  my  unjtractised  eye 
the  decej>tion  was  delightful:  the 
bracing  air,  the  bright  sky,  the  scenery 
itsi>lf,  lent  their  aid,  and,  in  the  bril- 
liant ])anorania  before  me,  I  soon  re- 
gained my  light-heartedne«s,  and  felt 
happy  as  Iw fore. 


niAPrr.R  vi. — tiik  »*iiam  battli:. 


I  iiAVi:  montioneil  in  u\\  last  chapter 
how  verv  ra^idlv  1  forifot  mv  troublc*s 
in  the  exeitement  of  the  seene  around 
me.  Indeed,  thev  must  have  been 
iiiiieh  more  important,  mueh  deejter 
>%(»»'s,  to  have  occupied  any  place  in  a 
bead  so  addled  and  eont\i>ed  as  mine  was. 
The  mano'uvres  of  the  dav  includetl  a 

m 

sham  battle  ;  and  scarcelv  had  his  ex- 
eelleney  passed  doMU  the  line,  when 
iire|wirai  ions  for  theen^'agenunt  b(>gan. 
The  heaw  artillerv  was  seen  to  lind>er 
up,  ami  liiove  slowly  across  the  field, 
aoeomjianii-d  bv  a  strong  detachment 
of  eavalrv  :  colunms  of  infantrv  were 
marched  hither  nnd  thither  with  the 
most  pressing  anil  eager  haste  ;  orderly 
dragoons  and  staft'ofKcer^gnllopetl  too 
and  fro  like  madman  ;  retl-faceil  ple- 
thoric little  eoh»nels  l>awled  <»ut  the 
worti  of  comm.inil,  till  one  fearetl  they 
might  burnt  ablmwl  vessel ;  and  alre.idy 
two  companies  of  licht  infantry  might 
he  seen  stealing  cautiou>ly  along  the 
skirts  of  the  wood,  with  the  ap[  arently 
iuftidious  design  of  attacking  a  brigade 


of  guns.  As  for  me,  I  was  at  one 
moment  emjiloyed  carrying  despatches 
to  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  nt  another  con- 
\  eying  intelligence  t<»  Lonl  Harrington 
— thise,  be  it  known,  Ining  the  rival 
c<»n)maiiders,  \\  hose  powers  of  strategy 
were  iu>w  to  In*  tested  liefore  the  as- 
sembled and  discriminating  citizens  of 
Dublin.  Not  to  s|>eak  of  the  eminent 
jiersonal  hazard  of  a  wrvice  which  re- 
quired me  constantly  to  ride  between 
the  lines  f>f  conten<rnig  armie<,  the 
fatigue  alone  ha<l  iiigh  killed  me. 
Scarcely  did  I  ap[)ear  breathless  at 
head  quarters  on  my  return  from 
one  mission,  when  I  was  des- 
]>ati'hed  on  another.  Tired  and 
panting,  I  more  tlian  once  bungled  ray 
direi'tions,  and  communicated  to  Sir 
Charles  the  secret  intentions  of  his 
lurdnhip,  while  with  a  lautlable  im- 
partiality I  di>.arranged  the  former's 
plans  by  a  total  misconcejttlon  of  the 
orders.  Fatigue,  noise,  chagrin,  and 
incessant  worry,  had  so  completely 
turned  my  head,  that  I  became  pcr« 
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fectly  incapable  of  the  commonest  ex- 
ercise of  reason.  Part  of  the  artillery 
I  ordered  into  a  hollow,  where  1  was 
told  to  station  a  party  of  riflemen. 
Three  squadrons  of  cavalry  I  desired 
to  charge  up  a  hill^  which  the  seventy- 
first  highlanders  were  to  have  scram- 
bled up,  if  they  were  able.  Light 
dragoons  I  posted  in  situations  so  beset 
with  brushwood  and  firs,  that  all 
movement  became  impossible  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  when  the  signal-gun  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  action,  my 
mistakes  had  introduced  such  a  new 
feature  into  tactics,  that  neither  party 
knew  what  his  adversary  was  at,  nor 
indeed  had  anv  accurate  notion  of 
which  were  his  own  troops.  The 
duke,  who  had  watched  with  the  most 
eager  satisfaction  the  whole  of  my 

groceedings,  sat  laughing  upon  his 
orse  till  the  very  tears  coursed 
down  his  cheeks ;  and  as  all  the  staif 
were  more  or  less  participators  in  the 
secret,  I  found  myself  once  more  the 
centre  of  a  grinning  audience,  perfectly 
convulsed  at  my  exploits.  Meanwhile, 
the  guns  thundered,  the  cavalry 
charged,  the  infantry  poured  in  a  rat- 
tling roar  of  small  arms  ;  while  the 
luckless  commanders,  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  semblance  of  a  plan,  and 
still  worse,  not  knowing  where  one 
half  of  their  forces  were  concealed, 
dared  not  adventiure  upon  a  movement, 
and  preferred  trusting  to  the  smoke  of 
•the  battle  as  a  cover  for  their  blunders. 
The  fusilade,  therefore,  was  hotly 
sustained — all  the  heavy  pieces  brought 
to  the  front ;  and  while  the  spectators 
were  anxiously  looking  for  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  a  fight,  the  ammunition 
was  waxing  low,  and  the  day  wearing 
apace.  Dissatisfaction  at  length  began 
to  show  itself  on  every  side  ;  and  the 
duke  assuming,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
somewhat  of  a  disappointed  look,  the 
unhappy  generals  made  a  final  effort  to 
retrieve  their  mishaps,  and  aides-de- 
camp were  despatched  through  all  the 
highways  and  by-ways,  to  bring  up 
whoever  they  could  find  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Now  then  began  such  a 
scene  as  few  even  of  the  oldest  cam- 
paigners ever  witnessed  the  equal  of. 
From  every  dell  and  hollow,  from  every 
brake  and  thicket,  burst  forth  some 
party  or  other,  who  up  to  this  moment 
believed  themselves  lying  in  ambush. 
Horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  artillery, 
sappers^  light  in£uitry,  and  grenadiers, 


rushed  forward  wherever  chance  or 
their  bewildered  officer  led  them. 
Here  might  be  seen  one  half  of 
a  regiment  blazing  away  at  a  stray 
company  of  their  own  people,  running 
like  devils  for  shelter, — here  some 
squadrons  of  horse,  who,  indignant  at 
their  fruitless  charges  and  unmeaning 
movements,  now  doggedly  dismounted, 
were  standing  right  before  a  brigade  of 
twelve-pounders,  thundering  merci- 
lessly amongst  them.  Never  was  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene  of  riot,  confusion, 
and  disorder.  Colonels  lost  their  re- 
giments, regiments  their  colonels.  The 
lusileers  captured  the  band  of  the 
Royal  Irish,  and  made  them  play 
through  the  heat  of  the  engagement. 
Those  who  at  first  expressed  emiui 
and  fatigue  at  the  sameness  and  mono- 
tony of  the  scene,  were  now  gratified 
to  the  utmost  by  its  life,  bustle,  and 
animation.  Elderly  citizens  in  drab 
shorts  and  buff  waistcoats,  explained  to 
their  listening  wives  and  lurchins  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  the  rival  heroes, 
pronouncing  the  whole  thing  the  while 
the  very  best  field-day  that  was  ever 
seen  in  the  Phoenix. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  a 
new  element  of  discord  suddenly  dis- 
played itself.  That  loyal  corps,  the 
Cork  militia,  who  were  ordered  up  to 
attack  close  to  where  the  duke  and  his 
staff  were  standing,  deemed  that  no 
better  moment  could  be  chosen  to 
exhibit  their  attachment  to  church  and 
state  than  when  marching  on'  to  glory, 
struck  up,  with  all  the  discord  of  their 
band,  the  redoubted  air  of '<  Protestant 
Boys."  The  cheer  burst  from  the 
ranks  as  the  loyal  strains  filled  the  air ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  loud  burst  sub- 
sided, when  the  Louth  militia  advanced 
with  a  quick  step,  their  fifes  playing 
"  Vinegar-hill." 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  rivalry 
created  a  perfect  roar  of  laughter  ; 
but  this  very  soon  gave  way,  as  the 
two  regiments,  instead  or  drawing  up 
at  a  reasonable  distance  for  the  inter- 
change of  an  amicable  blank  cartridge, 
rushed  down  upon  each  other  with  the 
fury  of  madmen.  So  sudden,  so  im- 
petuous was  the  encounter,  all  effort 
to  prevent  it  was  impracticable.  Mus- 
kets were  clubbed  or  bayonets  fixed, 
and  in  a  moment  really  serious  battle 
was  engaged ;  the  musicians  on  each 
side  encouraging  their  party,  as  they 
racked  their  brains  for  party-tunes  of 
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Ihe  moftt  hitter  and  taunting  character ; 
while  criei  of  **  Down  with  Kin^ 
William  !"  ••  To  hell  with  tht;  Pope  !" 
rose  alternatelv  from  eithor  bide. 

How  far  this  tipirit  nii^ht  have  ex- 
tendedy  it  is  difficult  to  suy,  when  the 
duke  gave  orders  for  some  squadrons 
of  cavalry  to  charge  down  u\H)n  thein« 
and  se|mrate  the  contending  forces. 
This  order  was  fortunate] v  in  time ; 
for  scarcely  was  it  issued,  when  a  west 
country  yeomanry  corps  came  gallop- 
ing up  to  the  assistance  of  the  bravo 
Louth. 

••  Here  we  are,  bovs!"  cried  Mike 
Westropp,  their  colonel.  **  Here  we 
are :  lave  the  wav  !  lave  the  wav  for 
us  1  and  we'll  ridt*  down  the  murther- 
ing  Orange  villains,  everv  man  of 
them !  • 

The  Louth  fell  hack,  and  the  vco- 
men  came  furwanl  at  a  charge — 
WeHtropp>t:in<]inir  high  in  his  Ktirrups, 
and  tlourishing  his  sjdire  al>ove  his 
head.  It  was  ju^t  then  that  a  heavy  bri- 
ffade  of  artillery,  uneonseiuus  of  the 
not  work  going  forward,  was  ordered 
to  ojK'U  thi'ir  tire  uiMm  the  Louth  mi- 
litia.  One  of  the  guns,  by  some  acci- 
dent, eontaine«l  an  undue  pro|»ortion  of 
wadding,  and  to  this  casual  circum- 
htauce  may,  in  a  great  <ltyree,  Ir' attri- 
buted the  happy  issue  «dV  hat  threat  ine<l 
to  Im.*  a  serittu<  di.stur}>anef  ;  for,  as 
Wo>tropp  advanci'il  ehin^ring  and  en- 
couru^ing  hi'«  men.  he  received  this 
wadding  ship  in  his  fare.  i)uwn  he 
tumbled  at  once,  mlling  over  and  over 
with  the  slxM'k  ;  while,  U'lieving  that 
liehatl  got  hi>  death- wound,  hebeUowi>d 

liUt-- 

"Oh,  bk>>ed  VirginI  there's  threa- 
MiU  in  the  eamp !  hit  in  the  faee  by  a 
four-pounder,  by  Jo\e.  Oh,  duke 
darlini: !  Oh,  your  irrace !  Oh,  holv 
JoMph,  lii«»k  at  thi>!  Oh,  bad  luck 
to  the  arthillery  for  s|Hiiling  a  fair 
fight.  IVttT*' — thi>  was  the  major  of 
the  re>;inieni — *•  Peter  Darey,  gallop 
into  toMii  ami  loilire  intormations 
ajain>t  the  brigade  of  guns.  I'll  be 
deail  lieiMfe  von  e<»nie  back." 

\  perteet  burst  nf  laughter  bruUe 
from  ih('<ip]H>Niitur  rank*>,  and  Mhih*  hi** 
fi  ii  lids  ei'iiMded  rouUil  the  ili>enmfittd 
leiwltT,  tin-  rl\.-il  baiids  uaitiil  in  a  roar 
of  nu-rrinii  nt  that  tor  a  u<i>uu  nt  e:iu<«ed 
a  sus}M'n^ion  ot'liostihtii*'.  Tor  a  mo- 
ment, I  say  :  t'i»r  ^eareelv  had  the  gal- 
lant Westropp  been  conveyed  to  the 
rear^  when  uucc  luorc  the  bauds  struck 


up  their  irritating  strains,  and  prepara« 
tions  for  a  still  more  deadly  encounter 
were  made  on  every  side.  The  matter 
now  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that 
the  duke  was  obliged  himsidf  to  inter- 
fere, and  order  both  parties  off  the 
ground  ;  the  ('ork  deploying  towards 
the  lodge,  while  the  brave  Louth 
marched  off  with  banners  flying  and 
drums  beating  ui  the  direction  of 
Knockmaroon. 

These  movements  were  conducted 
with  a  serio-comic  solemnity  of  the 
most  ludicrous  kind,  and  although  the 
respect  for  viceregal  authority  was 
great,  and  the  military  devotion  of  each 
party  strong,  yet  neither  one  nor  the 
other  was  sunicient  to  prevent  the 
more  violent  on  both  sides  from  occa- 
sionally turning,  as  they  went,  to  give 
expression  to  some  taunting  allusion  or 
some  galling  sarcasm,  well  calculated* 
did  the  o)>|>ortunity  |)ermity  to  renew 
the  conflict. 

A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  from  the 
duke  indicated  pretty  clearly  how  he 
regarded  the  nuitter  ;  and,  however 
the  grave  and  significant  looks  of  others 
might  seem  to  imply  that  there  was 
more  in  the  circumstaiu^  than  mere 
food  for  mirth,  he  shook  his  sides 
merrily :  and,  as  his  bright  eye  glis- 
tened with  satisfaction,  and  his  cheek 
ghiwed,  he  could  not  help  whis])ering 
his  regret  that  his  station  comiielled 
him  to  clu^-k  the  very  best  joke  he 
ever  witnessed  in  his  life. 

"  This  is  liot  work,  Sir  Charles,*' 
said  he,  wiping  his  forehead  as  he 
s|N>ke  ;  **  and,  as  it  is  now  past  three 
o'clock,  and  we  have  a  privy  council 
at  four,  1  fear  I  must  leave  you." 

**  The  troo}ts  will  move  ]iast  in 
marching  order,"  replied  Sir  Charles 
pompously :  *•  will  your  grace  receive 
the  ^alute  at  this  ]ioint  ?" 

"  Wherever  you  like.  Sir  Charles  ; 
wbirever  vuu  like.  Would  to  heaven 
that  some  good  Sunmritan  could  afTord 
me  a  little  brandy  and  water  from  his 
canteen.  I  s;iy,  llinton,  they  si-em  at 
luneheon  umder  in  that  earriakre :  do 
vt)U  think  vour  diiiloniacv  eould  neiro- 
eiate  a  irlas>  oi  ;.i»errv  for  me : 

••  It'  uiu'll  permit  me,  my  bird,  I'll 
try," said  I.  as  diM  ng.iging  mvsdf  fn»m 
the  eruwd,  1  Ml  otV  in  the  direction  he 
pointed. 

.■\>  I  drew  near  the  carriage — from 
wbieh  the  horaes  ha\ing  Uen  taken- 
was  drawu  up  beside  a  clump  of  bo^i 
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trees  for  the  sake  of  shelter — I  was 
not  long  in  perceiving  that  it  was  the 
same  equipage  I  ha<l  so  gallantly  res- 
cued in  the  morning  from  the  sahrcs 
of  the  horse-police.  Had  I  entertained 
any  fears  for  the  effects  of  the  nervous 
.shock  upon  the  tender  sensihilities  of 
Mrs.  Paul  K<n>nL'V,  the  scene  hefore  me 
must  completely  have  dispelled  my 
unrasinc>s.  Never  did  a  meiTier  peal 
of  laughter  ring  from  female  lungs  than 
hers  as  I  rode  forward.  Seated  in 
the  l»a<'k  of  the  carriage,  the  front 
cu>hi(in  of  which  served  as  a  kind  of 
tahle,  sat  the  lady  in  question.  One 
han»!,  resting  upon  her  knee,  held  a 
fornii<lahle  carving-fork,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  wliich  vihrated  the  short  leg  of 
a  chicken  ;  in  the  other  she  grasped  a 
silver  vessel  which,  were  1  to  predicate 
from  the  troth,  I  fear  I  shouM  pro- 
nounce to  he  porter.  A  luncljeon  on 
the  most  liberal  scale,  disjilayed,  in 
all  the  eonfn>ion  and  disorder  in>epar- 
alile  from  sueli  a  situation,  a  veal  pie, 
cold  lamh,  ton«rue,  chickens,  and  sand- 
wiches ;  <lrinking  ves>els  of  every 
shape  and  mtiterial  ;  a  smelling  hottle 
full  of  mustard,  and  a  newspajier  p:i- 
ragraph  full  of  salt.  Ahmulant  as 
were  the  \iands,  the  guestn  were  not 
wanting :  <rowtls  of  infantry  officers, 

flusheil  with  victor v  or  undismaved  bv 

•  •         • 

tlefeat,  hohnobhed  from  the  rumhle  to 
tht-  hox :  the  stejjs,  the  springs,  the 
very  vpliiitfihar  had  its  occupant ;  and 
truly  a  merrier  Jjartv,  or  a  more  con- 
\ivial,  it  Were  very  diftieult  to  eon<'eive. 

S«»  rnviroiied  wsis  Mrs.  Koonev  by 
h(.r  tViend^,  that  I  was  enahleil  to  oh- 
.ser\«'  them  soim>  time,  m\self  unseen. 

**  Captain  Mih'hell,  another  Ming? 
AN'tll,  till'  l«a>t  taste  in  lil'e  of  the 
lirea>t  y  H«»h  Dwver,  will  vou  ne\er 
ha\i*  tl«»ne  ilrauing  that  cork  ?" 

Now  till".  I  n)u>t  aver  was  an  unjust 
reproaeh,  iMa>nmeh  as  to  my  o\in 
eert;iin  knowli-dge,  hi'  hail  aecoin- 
pll>]i(d  tlircf  ft-ats  of  that  nature  in 
ahiiut  a^  manv  minute^  ;  ami,  had  the 
afi»rt'said  Hoh  heeii  reared  froui  his 
intanev  in  diawing  eork'>,  in>tead  of 
di  rlaratloii.H,  his  pra<'tiee  eould  not 
Iia\i'  III  iij  mure  expi-rt.  Pop,  jiop, 
they  unit  ;  glug,  gluL%  trlug.  ll  metl 
tin-  hul'Ming  li«jui»r,  a^  sl.rrry,  shruh, 
ei>M  punel),  aiiil  iiottlid  porttT  sue- 
<  et'ili-d  •■aril  ntluT  in  r:«j»id  onler. 
Sinqierlir.'  i  ii-iu'n>,  with  elevated  e\e- 
hrows,  iii>iiiuated  nonsense,  soft.vajiid, 
and  unniv'^unng  ;t^  iheir  own  brains. 


as  they  helped  themselves  to  ham  or 
dived  into  the  pasty ;  \rhile  a  young 
dragoon,  who  seemed  to  devote  his 
atteiition  to  Mrs.  Rooney's  companion, 
amused  himself  by  constant  endeavours 
to  stroke  down  a  growing  mustache, 
whose  downy  whiteness  resembled  no- 
thing that  1  know  of,  save  the  ill- 
omened  fur  one  sees  on  an  antiquated 
apple-pie. 

As  I  looked  on  every  side  to  catch 
a  glance  at  him  whom  I  should  sup- 
jmse  to  he  Mr.  llooney,  I  wa-s  myself 
detected  hv  the  watchful  eye  of  Hob 
Dwyer,  wJio,  at  that  moment,  having 
his  mouth  full  of  three  hard  i^^^,  was 
nearly  asphvxiatcd  in  his  endeavours 
to  telegi'aph  my  approach  to  Mrs. 
Paul. 

"  The  edge-du-cong,  by  the  mortial !" 
sail!  he,  sputtering  out  the  words,  as 
his  bloodshot  eves  nearly  bolted  out  of 
his  liead. 

Had  I  been  a  IWngal  tiger,  my  ad- 
vent might  have  caused  less  alarm. 
The  officers  not  knowing  if  the  duke 
himself  were  coming,  wiped  their  ]i[>s, 
resumed  their  caps  and  shakos,  and 
s]>rang  to  the  ground  in  dismay  and 
confusion :  as  Mrs.  Rooncv  herself, 
with  an  adroitness  an  Indian  JuggK*r 
might  have  envied,  plunged  the  fork, 
drumstick  and  all  into  the  recesses  of 
her  muff;  while  with  a  back  hand  she 
decantinl  the  XX  upon  a  Imid  major 
(»f  infantry,  who  was  brushing  the 
crumbs  from  his  facings.  Dne  indi- 
vidual alone  seeme«l  to  relish  and  enjoy 
the  discomfiture  of  the  others  :  this 
was  the  young  lady  whom  I  before 
remarked,  and  whose  ^ihtde  air  and 
appearanee  seemed  strangely  at  va- 
rianc<>  with  every  thing  around  her. 
She  gave  free  current  to  hcT  mirth  ; 
while  Mrs.  Paul,  now  suddenly  re- 
storetl  to  a  sense  of  her  nervous  con- 
stitution, tell  back  in  the  carrLige,  and 
np|»<'ared  bent  u|Min  a  .scene. 

••  You  caught  us  enjt>\ing  ourselves, 
Mr.  Stihon  f" 

**  Hinton,  if  you'll  allow  met  nia- 
iLim." 

"  Av,  to  be  sure — Mr.  Ilinton. 
Taking  a  little  snack,  which  I  am  sure 
you'd  be  the  bitter  of  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  tlie  day." 

**  Kb,  an,  an !  a  devilish  giKxl  lun- 
cheon," chimed  in  a  I  ale  sul>,  tlie  first 
who  ventured  to  pluck  up  his  courage. 

**  Wouhl  a  sandwich  tempt  you, 
with    a  glass  o^  r.liiifi»«.nf  le*'""    said 
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BIrs.  PauU  with  the  blandest  of 
■miles. 

**  1  can  recommend  the  lamb,  sir," 
Mjd  A  voice  behind. 

**  Begad.  Ml  vouch  for  the  porter/* 
said  the  major.  "  1  only  hopo  it  is  a 
good  cosmetic." 

**  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  fur  the 
hair,**  said  Mrs.  Uouney,  half  ventur- 
ing upon  a  joke. 

**  No  more  on  that  head,  ma*am/* 
said  the  little  major,  bowing  pom- 
pousW. 

By  this  time,  thanks  to  the  assidu- 
ous attentions  of  Hub  Dwver,  I  was 
present e<l  with  a  plate,  which,  had  I 
ncen  an  anaconda,  instead  of  an  aide- 
de-camp,  might  have  satisfied  my  appe- 
tite. A  place  was  made  for  me  in  the 
carriage  ;  and  the  faithful  Bub,  con- 
verting the  skirt  of  his  princi^ml  blue 
into  a  glass-cloth,  ]>olished  a  wine- 
glass for  my  private  use. 

**  Let  me  introduce  my  young  friend, 
Mr.  Ilintun,**  said  Mrs.  Paul,  with  a 
graceful  wave  of  her  jcwi'IKmI  hand 
towards  hiT  Ct>m{>aniun.  "  Miss  Loui.'ia 
Bellew,    only   daughter  of  Sir  Simon 

Belle w,    t)f  '*  what   the   place 

was  I  could  nf)t  well  hear,  but  it 
sounded  confoundfdly  like  Killhimnn- 
smothcrum,  **  a  Wautiful  place  in  the 
county  Mayo.  Bob,  is  it  punch  you 
are  irivin^  ?** 

•'  Most  excellent,  I  assure  vou,  Mrs. 
Riwnry." 

•*  And  how  is  the  duke,  sir  ?  I 
h<»pe  his  grace  enjoys  good  health. 
He  is  a  darling  of  a  man.** 

By-thc-hy,  it  is  j>erfcctly  absurd 
tin*  svnipaihv  vnur  third  or  fourth- 
rate  |h*oj»1i»  feel  in  the  health  and  habits 
of  those  above  thein  in  station,  )>least*d 
as  thev  an*  to  learn  the  most  coumion- 
piai'i*  and  worthlo^  trifles  concerning 
theni,  and  ha{>py  when,  by  any  chance, 
some  aeeidental  similitude  W(»u1d  seem 
to  exi-^t,  even  between  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

•'  And  the  dear  •lucbess,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Koimev,  "  i»he*s  truul>led  with 
the  nerves  like  myself.  Ah  !  Mr. 
Hintun,  what  an  aftlietion  it  is  to  have 
ft  sensitive  nature  ;  that's  wliat  1  fiften 
say  to  my  sweet  young  friend  h«Te. 
It's  liettiT  for  her  to  Ik*  the  gay,  giddy, 
tlioughtles<i,  happy  thing  sh**  is  than 
-'•  Here  the  lady  sijjheil,  wiped 
her  eyes,  flnuristicd  her  cambric,  and 
tried  to  louk  like  Agnes  in  the  Bleed- 
ing   Nun.     <*  But  hero    they    come. 


You  don*t  know  Mr.  Rooncy  ?  Allow 
me  to  introduce  him  to  you.** 

As  she  spoke,  O'Grady  cnntered  up 
to  the  carriage,  accompanied  by  a 
short,  pursy,  round-faced  little  man, 
who,  with  his  hat  set  knowingly  on 
one  side,  and  his  to)>-boots  scarce 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  Im;- 
strode  a  sharp,  strong-bonc<l  hacknev, 
with  cro|»ped  ears  an(l  short  tail.  Flu 
carried  m  his  hand  a  hunting-whin, 
and  seemed,  by  his  seat  in  the  saddle 
and  the  easy  finger  upon  the  bridle,  no 
imlifTerent  horseman. 

'*  Mr.  Rooney,"  said  the  lady,  draw- 
ing herself  up  with  a  certain  austerity 
of  manner,  <'  I  wish  vou  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hinton,  the  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  grace." 

Mr.  R<K)ney  lifted  his  hat  straight 
a1>ovc  his  head,  and  replaced  it  a  little 
more  obliquely  than  before  over  his 
right  eye. 

'•  Delighted,  upon  my  honour — faith, 
quite  charmed — hope  you  got  some- 
thing to  eat — there  never  was  such  a 
murthering  hot  day — Bub  Dwyer  open 
a  buttle  of  port — the  captain  is  fa- 
mished." 

**  I  say,  Ilinton,"  called  out  O'Grady, 
"vou  forgot  the  duke  it  seems;  ho 
told  me  you'd  gone  in  search  of  some 
sherry,  or  something  of  the  kind ; 
but  1  can  readily  conceive  how  easily 
a  man  may  forget  himself  in  such  a 
position  as  yours." 

Here  Mrs.  Paul  dropped  her  head 
in  dtH'p  confusion.  Miss  Bellew  looked 
saucy,  and  1,  for  the  fir&t  time  remem- 
bering wlmt  brought  me  there,  was 
pi'rfeetly  overwhelmed  with  shame  at 
mv  carelessness. 

•'  Never  mind,  bov ;  don't  fret  about 
it  ;  his  grace  is  the  most  forgiving 
man  in  the  world  ;  and  when  he  knows 
where  you  were " 

"Ah!  ca]>tain,"  sighed  Mrs.  Roo- 
ney. 

***  Master  Phil,  it's  yourself  can  do 
it/'  murnmred  Paul,  who  perfectly 
appreciatCHl  O'Grady 's  powers  of  blar- 
ney, when  exercised  on  the  susceptible 
tem|)erainent  of  his  fair  spouv. 

"  I'll  take  a  sandwich,"  continued 
the  captain.  "  Do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Rooney,  I've  been  riding  about  this 
half- hour  to  catch  my  young  friend, 
and  introduce  him  to  you  ;  and  here 
I  find  him  comfortably  installed,  with- 
out mv  aid  or  assistance.  The  fact  isy 
these  fengiiah  fellows  hiTt  »  flfttteringi 
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insinuating  way  of  their  own,  there's 
no  coming  up  to.  Isn't  that  so.  Miss 
Bellew  ? 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  young  lady, 
who  BOW  spoke  for  the  first  time ;  "but 
It  is  so  very  well  concealed,  that  I  for 
one  could  never  detect  it." 

This  speech,  uttered  with  a  certfdn 
pert  and  saucy  air,  nettled  me  for  the 
moment ;  but  as  no  reply  occurred  to 
me,  I  could  only  look  at  the  speaker 
a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  her  sar- 
casm ;  while  I  remembered,  for  the 
first  time,  that,  although  seated  op- 
posite my  very  attractive  neighbour,  I 
nad  hitherto  not  addressed  to  her  a 
single  phrase  of  even  common-place 
attention. 

*^  I  suppose  you  put  up  in  the  Castle, 
sir,"  saia  Mr.  Rooney. 

**  Yes  ;  two  doors  lower  down  than 
Mount  O'Grady,"  replied  the  captain 
for  me.  "  But  come,  Hinton,  the 
carriages  are  moving ;  we  must  get 
back  as  quick  as  we  can.  Good-bye, 
Paul.  Adieu!  Mrs.  Rooney.  Miss 
Bellew,  good  morning.** 

It  was  just  at  the  moment  when  I 
had  summoned  up  my  courage  to 
address  Miss  Bellew,  that  O'Grady 
called  me  away  :  there  was  nothing  for 
it,  however,  but  to  make  my  adieus 
while   extricating   myself  from   the 


debris  of  the  luncheon.  I  once  more 
mounted  my  horse,  and  joined  the 
viceregal  party  as  they  drove  from  the 
ground. 

"  I'm  delighted  you  know  the  Roo- 
neys,**  said  O* Grady,  as  we  drove 
along  :  *'  they  are  by  far  the  best  fun 
going.  Paul  good,  but  his  wife  su- 
perb." 

"  And  the  young  lady  ?**  said  I. 

"  Oh,  a  different  kind  of  thing  al- 
together. By-the-by,  Hinton,  you 
took  my  hint,  1  hope,  about  your 
English  manner  ?" 

"  Eh  ?  why  ?  how  ?  what  did  you 
mean?" 

"Simplv,  my  boy,  that  your  Cop- 
permine-river kind  of  courtesy  may 
be  a  devilish  fine  thing  in  Hyde-park 
or  St.  James's,  but  will  never  do  with 
us  poor  people  here.  Put  more 
warmth  into  it,  man.  Dash  the  lemo- 
nade with  a  little  maraschino ;  you'll 
feel  twice  as  comfortable  yourself,  and 
the  girls  like  you  all  the  better.  You 
take  the  suggestion  in  good  part,  I'm 
sure.*' 

**  Oh,  of  course,**  said  I,  somewhat 
stung  that  I  should  get  a  lesson  in 
manner,  where  I  had  meant  to  be  a 
model  for  imitation,  "if  they  like 
that  kind  of  thing,  I  must  only  con- 
form,** 
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**  The  world's  my  filbrrt  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  open." 

Skaksptare* 
"  Thf  nriest  culls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 
Aiul  the  lawyer  iK'kiiavi'.H  the  divino ; 
Ami  the  statesman,  because  hr's  so  f^^eat, 
Think.s  his  trade's  as  huiie^t  as  mine.*' 

Beiftfar$  Optra. 

Diplomacy — Domestic  Happiness — Doctors — Ft»reign  Travel — Learned  Societies, 

fic.  ice.  &c. 


Man  ia  the  most  imitative  of  «i1l  ani- 
mals :  nothing  can  surpass  the  facility 
he  possesses  of  simulating  his  nei;;h- 
bour ;  and  1  (|U('stinn  much  if  the 
presSt  in  all  the  plenitu«le  of  its  power, 
DAS  done  as  much  for  the  spread  of 
good  or  evil«  as  this  spirit  of  mimicry, 
00  inherent  in  mankind.  The  habits 
of  high  life  are  tran>mitted  through 
every  gra«lc  of  soeii-ty  :  antl  the  cheese- 
monger keeps  his  hunters,  and  danms 
his  valet y  like  my  lor<I  ;  while  his  wife 
rolls  in  her  eipiipage,  anil  affects  the 
graces  of  my  lady.  S«>  long  as  wealth 
is  present,  the  .'Lssumptinii  <if  the  ta>>tes 
and  habitudes  <if  a  different  class,  can 
merely  be  l(M>ked  upon  jis  rme  of  those 
outbreaks  of  vauitv  in  wliich  rich  but 

• 

vulgar  iKMiple  haxe  a  right,  if  they 
like,  to  nidulge.  Wliy  slMiuldn't  they 
have  a  villa  at  Twickenham — why  not 
a  luix  at  the  opera — a  white  bait  <lin- 
ner  at  lUaekwall  — a  \acbt  at  Snuth- 
:impton?  They  bav<*  the  money  to 
indulge  their  caprice,  and  it  is  no  one's 
affair  but  their  own.  Thiy  make 
themselves  ridiculous,  it  is  true  ;  but 
the  pleasure  they  expi-rienec  counter- 
Imhince.N  the  ridicule,  autl  they  are  the 
lH»5t  judges  on  whieli  side  lies  the 
profit.  Wraltf)  is  power  :  and  altliouurh 
the  one  may  be  s<{uandered,  and  the 
other  abused,  yet  in  their  very  profu- 
sion, there  \*  Mtmething  that  demands 
a  kind  of  reverence  from  the  world  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  look  to  Trance  to 
see.  that  when  tmce  vou  abolish  an 
hcrwlitarv  nnhlmur^  vf>ur  banker  is  then 
your  great  man. 

We  may  snnle,  if  we  jdease,  at  the 
ab«urd  preten^itm  <»f  the  wealthy 
alderman  and  lii<  lady,  whose  pomi>ous 
mansion  and  spb'udid  ripiioage  aflect 
a  princelj  grandeur ;  yct^  aher  all«  the 


knowledge  that  he  is  worth  half  a 
million  of  money,  that  his  name  alone 
can  raise  the  crctlit  of  a  new  colonv. 
or  call  into  existence  the  tlormant 
energv  of  a  new  region  of  the  globe^ 
will  always  prevent  our  sarcasm  dege- 
nerating int(»  contempt.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, when  poverty  unites  itself  to 
these  aspirings,  you  feel  in  a  moment 
that  the  [voor  man  has  nothing  to  do 
with  such  vanities  ;  his  poverty  is  a 
scanty  garnu>nt,  that,  dis|M)se  it  as  he 
will,  be  can  lu-ver  make  it  hang  like  a 
toga ;  and  we  have  no  compassion 
f(»r  him,  who,  while  hunofer  gnaws  his 
vitals,  aflects  a  sw<iv  and  d(uninion  liM 
state  h:Ls  denied  him.  Such  a  line  of 
conduct  will  often  be  offensive — it  will 
alway>  be  absurd — and  the  only  relief 
presented  bv  its  display,  is  in  the 
ludicrous  exhibition  of  trick  and  stra- 
tagem by  which  it  is  su))ported. 
Jeremy  Diddler,  aAer  all,  is  an  amus- 
ing person  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
pleasure  he  affords  us,  is  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  cunning  as  ho  is,  i\\  all 
his  efforts  to  deceive  us,  we  are  still 
more  so,  for  we  have  found  him  out. 

Wert»  I  to  characterize  the  loading 
feature  of  the  age,  1  shimid  certainly 
say  it  is  this  pretensiun.  Like  the 
moiikeys  at  Kxeter  '(Change,  who  can 
never  hear  to  eat  out  of  their  own 
dish,  but  must  stretch  their  paws  into 
that  (»f  their  neighbour,  so  every 
man  now-a-days  wishes  to  )h>  in  that 
place  most  unsuitable  to  him  by  all  his 
t.xstes,  habits,  and  associations,  and 
where  once  htiving  attained  t<>,  his  life 
is  one  of  misery  and  constraint.  The 
hy|M>crisy  of  simulating  manners  he  is 
not  used  to,  is  not  more  subversive  of 
his  sidf-rcspectf  than  his  imitation  i« 
pooFi  vulgar^  and  unmeaning. 
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Curran  said  that  a  corporation  was 
a  thing  that  had  neither  a  body  to  be 
liickiMl,  nur  a  soul  to  bo  (hnnned. 
An<l,  vorily,  I  begin  to  think  that 
mas».c>  of  men  are  even  more  C(»n- 
teniptililu  than  individuals.  A  nation 
is  a  irrcat  h(UisehoKl ;  and  if  it  have 
not  all  the  prpstii^c  of  rank,  wealth, 
and  power,  it  is  a  poor  and  miserable 
thing.  England  and  Franee,  (ier- 
manv  and  Hus.>i;i,  an;  the  great  of  th(» 
earth  ;  ami  we  look  np  to  them  in  the 
jmlitical  >\orM,  as  in  sDeiety  we  do  to 
those,  who>e  lank  tind  station  are  the 
guarantees  tt\*  thtir  power.  M:my  of 
the  minor  e«»untrie3  of  Europe  have 
also  their  ehiims  upon  ns,  but  still 
smaller  in  <ligree.  Italy,  with  all  its 
;is>ociation  of  ela.^sieal  fleganre  — 
Spain  whosr  history  shines  with  the 
.s()j(>inn  splrnd(»ur  of  an  illuminated 
niis>al,  where  gold  an<l  purple  are  >een 
blendinir  th«'ir  hues,  scarce  dimmed  by 
time;  but  \vh;«t  shall  we  .sav  of  those 
nev\ly-<-reatrd  powers,  whieh  springing 
up  like  nuishrnom  families,  give  tbem- 
seKi'S  all  the  airs  of  true  nobiliiv,  and 
eiideavi.iur  bv  a  stranire  moekerv  of  in- 
stitutions  and  eustoujs  of  their  greater 
neighbours,  to  appear  of  weight  tind 
<'onsr(pu'nee  brfore  the  worM.  L<M)k 
for  insfaMce,  to  lU'lgium  the  lunirf^nns 
/,v//07/[<;/;/;/i/' of  politics,  whieli  having 
retired  from  its  partnership  with  lb»l- 
land,  sets  up  for  a  gentleman  on  its 
private  means.  What  can  be  nn»re 
hulicrnus  than  its  attempts  at  high-lite, 
its  senate,  its  ministry,  its  diplomacy  ; 
for  >trange  enough  the  ridicide  of  the 
indiviilual  can  be  traced  extentliuir  to  a 
nation, and  wlirn  vour  eitv  bidv  launehed 
into  the  world,  displays  upon  her 
mantel-piccc  the  vi-iting  cards  <if  brr 
liigh  neighbours,  so  the  first  act  of  a 
new  penjih-  \<^  to  <»pen  a  visiting  ac- 
quaintanee  \iith  their  rich  neighlN>urs, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  first  thing 
they  «lo  is  ti>  e'itablish  a  corp>  of  diplo- 
macy. 

N<iw  your  city  knight  may  have  a  fat 
and  ri»v  enarhman,  he  mavliave  a  tall 
and  portly  tootman.agraveand  ares|><-c- 
tal»le  biitliT  ;  but  whatever  bis  wealth, 
wbativrr  his  pretension,  there  is  one 
funetimiary  ijf  agrrat  bou^iohold  he  can 
never  attain  in — he  can  never  lia\e  a 
groom  of  ihr  chambers.  Thi-«,  like  the 
cha>-rnrabroad,i««tht'appendagi*of  liut 
one  cla.s",  bv  constant  ussori:ition  with 
whom.  it>  habits  are  acquired,  itj»  tastes 
engendered,  and  it  would  be  equally 


absurd  to  sec  the  tall  Hungarian  in  all 
the  glitter  of  his  hussar  costume,  be- 
hind  the  calcche  of  a  pastry  cook  ;  as 
to  hear  the  low-voiced  and  courteous 
minion  of  Devonshire  House,  announce 
the  uncouth,  unsyllabled  names,  that 
come  east  of  St.  Dunstans. 

So,  in  the  same  way  your  new  nations 
may  get  np  a  king  and  a  court,  a  sf?- 
nate,  an  army,  and  a  ministry,  but  let 
them  not  nu^ddle  with  diplomacy — the 
moment  they  do  this,  thev  burn  their 
firgers:  your  diplomate  is  like  your 
chasseur,  and  ytmr  groom  of  the  cham- 
bers, if  he  be  not  well  done,  he  is  a 
miserable  failure.  The  world  has  sn 
many  types  to  refer  to  on  this  head, 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  Talleyrand, 
Nesselrode,  Metternieh,  Lord'Whit- 
worth,  and  several  more,  have  too  lonp 
given  the  tone  to  this  peculiar  walk 
to  admit  of  any  error  concerning  it ; 
however,  your  little  folk  will  not  he 
<lenied  the  pleasures  of  their  great 
acijuaintance.  They  will  have  their 
diplomacy,  and  they  will  he  laughed 
at — look  at  the  Yankees.  There  is  not 
a  country  in  Kuro|»e,  there  is  not  a 
state  however  small,  there  is  mit  a 
Coburgism  with  three  thousaml  in- 
habitants and  three  companies  c»t* 
foldiers,  where  they  haven't  a  mini.itrr 
resiihnt  with  plenii>otentiary  powi>rs 
extending  to  every  relation  political 
tind  connnercial,  although  ail  the  ^hile 
the  Y.inkecs  would  l>e  sorely  puzzled 
to  p<iint  out  on  the  map  the  htailrf  of 
their  illustrious  ally,  and  the  (lermans, 
no  less  M>,  to  find  out  a  reason  for  their 
end>assy.  Happily  on  this  8c«»re,  the 
very  bone  and  marrow  of  diplomacy  is 
CI »n suited,  anil  secrecy  is  inviulahle ; 
for  as  your  American  knows  no  (Jtlier 
tongue,  save  that  spoken  on  the  Alle- 
ghtinies,  he  keeps  his  own  counsel  and 
theirs  also. 

Have  \ou  never  in  the  hall  of  some 
large  count rv  house,  e.ist  vour  i-ve  on 
leave-takiuL'',  at  the  strange,' and  motley 
crew  of  st-rvants  awaiting  their  mas- 
ters— some  well  fed  and  handsoiuely 
cli>thed  with  that  look  of  rerieeted  iin- 
p<»rtance  my  lord>  gtutlcman  so  justly 
wears;  other-,  in  gravtr  but  not  less 
ri"«j»ictabli'  raiment,  have  that  quiet 
and  observant  demeanour  so  char,ie- 
teristie^of  a  well  nianaged  houschuM. 
Whilf  a  third  ckLv-*  strikingly  unlike 
the  other  two,  wear  their  livery  with 
an  air  of  awkwardnesn  and  cnnMraint, 
aud  blu»hiu|    "^   the"u»i'lves  even  & 
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deeper  colour  than  the  scarlet  of  their 
breeches.  They  feel  themselves  in 
masquerade — they  were  at  the  plough 
but  jesterdavy  though  they  arc  in 
powcfer  now.  With  the  innate  con- 
sciousness of  their  absurdity,  they  he- 
come  fidgetty  and  uneasy,  and  Mould 
gtTc  the  world  for  a  row  to  conceal 
the  defaults  of  their  breeding;.  Just 
ao»  jour  petty  diplomate  suffers  aprony 
in  all  the  (juiet  intercourse  of  life. 
The  limite<l  opportunities  of  small 
states  have  circumscribed  his  informa- 
tion.— He  is  not  a  man  of  the  world-^ 
nor  is  he  a  i)oliti<'al  character,  for  he 
represents  nothin^r*  nothing  therefore 
can  save  him  from  oblivion  or  contempt, 
save  some  |>olitical  c(»nvuIsion  where 
nny  metldler  may  become  prominent ; 
he  has  thus  a  bonus  on  disturbance:  so 
long  as  the  company  behave  discreetly, 
he  must  stay  in  his  corner,  but  the 
moment  they  sma.sh  the  lamps  and  shy 
the  decanters,  he  emerges  from  his  ob- 
scurity and  becomes  ils  great  as  his 
neifi^bour.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
Tinced  that  the  i>eace  and  quietness  of 
Europe,  as  much  depends  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  persons  from  the  coun- 
cils of  diploma(.\v,  as  the  happiness  of 
every-day  life  <loes  u|M>n  the  l»reeding, 
and  good  manners,  of  our  associates. 

And  what  straits  to  be  sure  are  they 
reduced  to,  to  maintain  this  absurd  in- 
tercourse, screwing  the  last  shilling 
from  the  budget  to  pay  a  rharfrr 
iTaffaires  with  an  embroidered  coat, 
and  m  decoration  in  his  butt(»n-hole. 

The  most  anmsing  incidents  might 
be  culled  from  such  histories,  if  ime 
were  but  disposed  to  relate  them. 

Balzac  mentions  in  one  of  his  novels, 
the  story  of  a  phvsician  who  obtained 
great  practice,  merely  by  sending 
throughout  Paris,  a  gaudily-dressed 
footman,  who  rang  at  every  door,  as  it 
were,  in  search  of  his  master ;  so  (juick 
were  the  fellow's  movements,  so  rapid 
bis  transitions,  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  the  other,  noluHly  believed  that 
a  single  individual  could  ev<'r  havu 
sufficed  for  so  manv  calls  ;  and  thus, 
the  imprt*ssion  wsl**,  not  only  that  the 
doctor  was  greatly  sought  after,  but  that 
his  household  was  on  a  splendid  footing. 
The  Emperor  of  the  lirazils  .-eems  to 
have  read  the  story,  and  profited  by 
the  hint,  for  while  other  nation^  are 
wasting  their  thousands,  in  maintaining 
a  whole  corps  of  diplomacy,  he  would 
appear  like  the  ditctor  to  have  only 
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one  footmani  whom  he  keeps  moving 
about  Europe  without  ceasms :  thus. 
The  Globe  tells  us  one  day  that  the 
Chevalier  de  Lisboa,  the  Brazilian 
ambassador,  has  arrived  in  London  to 
resume  his  diplomatic  functions; — The 
Haiulehbtid  of  the  Hague  mentions 
his  <leparturefrom  the  Dutch  Courts. 
The  Algeimriiie  Zeitung  announces  the 
prospect  of  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  and 
The  Monittur  Parisien  has  a  beautiful 
article  on  the  prosperity  of  their  rela- 
tions with  Mexico,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  indefatigable  Chevalier:  "Ttonregio 
terrrr,'*  exempt  from  his  labours.  UnUko 
Sir  Boyle  Koche,  he  has  managed  to  be 
not  only  in  two,but  twenty  placesatonce, 
and  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised 
to  hear  of  his  negotiations  for  sulphur 
at  Naples,  at  the  same  moment  that 
he  was  pelting  snowballs  in  Norway. 
Whether  he  travels  by  a  balloon  or 
on  the  back  of  a  pelican,  he  is  a  won- 
derful man  and  a  treasure  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  multiplicity  of  his  duties,  and 
the  pressing  nature  of  his  functions^ 
may  nnpart  an  appearance  of  haste  to 
his  manner,  but  it  looks  diplomatic  to 
be  peremptory,  and  he  has  no  time  for 
triHing. 

Truly,  Chevalier  de  Lisboa,  thou  art 
a  great  man — the  wandering  Jew,  was 
but  a  Xyyte  of  thee. 

Of  all  the  popular  delusions  that 
we  labour  under  in  Kncrland,  I  scarcely 
know  of  one  more  widelv  circulated, 
and  less  foundetl  in  fai*t,  than  the  ad- 
vantages of  foreign  travel.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  undervalue  the  benefits 
men  of  education  receive  by  intercourse 
with  strangers,  and  the  opportunities 
of  i'orrecting  by  personal  observation 
the  impressions  already  received  by 
study.  N«)  one  sets  a  higher  price  on 
this  than  I  do  ;  no  one  estimates  more 
fully  the  advantages  of  tempering  one's 
nationality  by  the  candid  c*oinparison 
of  our  own  institutions  with  those  of 
other  countries ;  no  one  values  moro 
highly  the  unbiassed  frame  of  mind 
produced  liy  extending  the  field  of  our 
obsiTvation,  and,  instead  of  limiting 
our  ex|K*rience  !>y  the  details  of  a  book, 
reailing  from  the  wide-spread  page  of 
human  nature  itself.  So  conscious, 
indeiMl,  am  I  of  the  importance  of  this, 
that  i  Io«>k  u|K)n  his  i*ducation  as  but 
very  i»artia]  indef>d  who  has  not  tra- 
velled.    It  is  not»  therefore*  against 
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t)u  bmefiU  of  tMiwtiM  world  IwonM 
Ikvaigli— it  U  rather  igdnrttlH  frnml 

S plication  of  the  pnotlM  to  tb«  whole 
iM  ef  OUT  coDnbTiMa  tad  vraatrj- 
■momea  who  iwum  on  d)o  GoDtliMnt. 
tlniuited  hy  their  tattM — nn[«ep4red 
by  previoQ*  inftHmatiotk — dMming  a 
purport  and  a  lettw  of  credit  all- 
eufficlent  for  their  pnrpoH — tbe^set 
out  upon  their  traveli.  From  their 
ignorance  of  a  ftrrien  langnaRe,  thdr 
jonme;  ii  one  of  diflleultj  and  embar- 
raaiment  at  erei?  itep.  They  under- 
■tud  little  of  what  thn  we,  nothing 
of  what  the^  bear,  lie  diKom&rti 
of  foreini  life  have  no  palliation,  bj 
their  being  enabled  to  reaion  on,  and 
draw  inferencee  from  them.  All  the 
lonrces  of  information  are  hermetioaJIj 
■ealed  agunst  tfaem,  and  their  toor  hu 
nothing  to  compenaate  for  ita  fttigne, 
and  ezpenw,  mto  the  abaurd  detail  of 
advenlore,  to  which  their  ignoraoca 
ha*  exposed  tliem. 


It  i 


t  my 


intention  to  rail  i 


thii  place  against  the  iqjiinF  done  to 
the  moral  feeling  of  our  nation,  by  in- 
timate association  with  the  habit*  of 
the  Continent.  Reeerrii^  tbi*  for  a 
more  fitting  time,  I  ahall  merely  remark 
at  present,  that,  so  far  a*  the  nabit*  of 
virtue  are  concerned,  more  miiohief  i* 
done  unong  this  elaas  of  onr  conntry- 
men,  than   thoce   of  a  more  exalted 

Scarcely  does  the  month  of  Hay 
commence)  when  the  whole  tide  of  Brt 
tiih  population  seta  in  upon  the  coast 
of  France,  and  Flanden.  To  watch 
the  crowded  ateamert  a*  they  arrira 
in  Antwerp,  or  Bonlognci  Ton  wonld 
■ay  that  some  great  and  oeraatating 
plague  bad  broken  oat  b  Lottdon,  and 
driven  die  aflHrtted  inhaUtant*  from 
their  homes.  Not  lo,  howarer:  Ihn 
have  come  abroad  for  oteaave.  Wiu 
a  credit  on  Coutt*,  and  the  ineitimaUg 
John  Murray  for  a  nidei  they  have 
deroted  six  week*  to  Francei  BelgltifB, 
and  the  Rhine,  in  which  ample  thna 
they  are  not  onhr  to  team  two  laa- 
gnagea,  but  Tisit  three  nation*,  expkr- 
ing  into  eoobeey,  custom*,  iceDerji 
literature,  and  the  art*,  with  the  saute 
certainty  of  loccea*  that  they  wooM 
pay  a  tuit  to  Astley'a.  Scarcely  an 
they  latmched  upon  thair  travala  when 
they  unite  into  partite  for  peraaaal 
nrMectionandauutanca.  The'Mom* 
SitfOaawaep  >o  mucn  woal*^  oC  V7 
mUVigutnt  they  ifpMr  to  1b*v  Ml 


biiiiiid  th«B,MidwMwftlwiliMin, 

■Bd  JBtiandei,  ^tfaiir  vf  WvMn  fi^ 
aoaa  whose  oily  hMW  ta  eoHBoa  !• 
that,  of  tbrir  own  aonrd  porfHcn. 

Awaytheygoslghf  **eHi|glnda*t*w. 
They  viait  eathedrala,  monnmit^  and 
gallarie*;  they  raoord  In  their  jonniali 
the  Toigu  tirades  of  a  Urad  i  iiwiifs 
tioatirti  they  eat  food  they  detect* 
and  they  He  down  to  aleap  AMonteotod 
and  nnh^ipy.  The  ooartMoa  ^lUMr 
of  ferugners,  tba  then*  of  ao  mm 
eniogr  m  England,  tiitn  now  flad  ovt 
In  heliftln  mnrn  th*n  »ii1fl*hB*ai.  Hh«r 
tiniam,  and  Imparttncnoa.  Tba^  •■• 
the  comttn  ftom  tba  window  of  a  ^K- 
genoa,  and  lodeb  from  a  pteea  at  Oa 
table  dliota,  and  tmly  boA  gaa  and 
the  other  are  bat  the  nlgar  Urii  rowb 
of  liih.  Their  Ignonnee  of  tta  Iw- 
gwwe  alone,  protMta  Aim  from  IMiif 
umuted  at  the  mai^  ImpallimaM 
direoted  atdkamaalTaa,  and  Adr  00«a* 
try,  and  the  nntiitorod  itaafdUhr  af 
Utdr  natnre  taeea  them  tlw  morttla^ 
tionofknowfa^,  that  fta  oatetttathan 

-'"' of  ic — .--■-->  — 

iiaa 


onaintanoe, 
him  fbr  thee 


loot  19  I7 


Poor  John  Boll,  yon  ban  nada 
great  taorificet  for   tU*  tow.    Toin 

to  pl«;  ronlettojand  smokv  cigu-s,  and 
that  you  yourself,  nuiv  ramble  wne 
thouund  mil«  over  paved  mad*,  witli- 
uut  an  objet't  to  amiuiF,  williout  an  In- 
L'ident  to  altrui-t  you.  While  thb  is  a 
gloomy  pioture  enmigh.  there  is  another 
sirlp  to  the  nicilal  Btiil  woric.  Juhii 
Bull  goes  home  rrnprally  adt  of  what 
lie  ha*  neeD,  ana  much  tnorr  ignorant 
of  the  Cuutintnt  than  wlipn  hs  eel  oatt 
His  tour,  howevrr,  haa  laid  in  it*  itacfc 
of  foreign  afitolotion.  Hint  rcndcrr  hia 
home  luinjtnfurtablv  ■  lui  Janghtcra 
]iine  aflpr  the  (latlerintt  familiarities  of 
ih«ir  whiskered  acqciaintancu  at  Rnw, 
<iT  Wieiibaden ;  and  hu  soni  lose  all 
x«4l  fi.'T  the  slow  |>iir>uit  of  eomp^ 
fence,  by  reflecting  on  thn  mor*  ded- 
dive  cliuigcs  of  forlone,  that  await  oil 
rmige  et  noir-  Yet,  rven  thu  u  not 
the  »(T»t-  W\m  1  deplore  most  of 
all,  \»  the  falit  and  trroneoiu  notion^ 
coritinrnlal  nation*  p'ocurs  of  otff 
country,  and  Its  haUts,  froqi  sneti  ip^ 

dinen*   u  the«e.      The   Eiw"-'- 

who,  seen  M  bon^^  al 
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coiiDting-honse>  or  in  the  management 
of  his  hrm,  presents  a  fine  example  of 
those  national  traits  we  are  so  lustlj 
proud  of — honest,  frtaiU,  straightfor- 
ward in  all  his  dealings^  kind  and  cha- 
ritahle  in  his  affections ;  yet  see  him 
abroad)  the  sphere  of  his  occupations 
exists  no  longer  —  there  is  no  ex- 
ercise for  the  manly  habits  of  his  na- 
ture :  his  honostv  but  ox{h>scs  him  to 
be  duped ;  his  frankness  degenerates 
into  cre<lulity  ;  the  un!»uspectmg  open- 
ness of  his  character  makes  him  the 
butt  of  every  artful  knave  he  meets 
with ;  and  he  is  laughed  at  from  Rot- 
terdam to  Home  fur  qualities  which, 
exercised  in  their  fitting  sphere,  have 
made  England  the  greatest  country  of 
the  universe.  Hence  we  have  the  tone 
of  disparagement  now  so  universally 
maintained  about  Englani),  and  Eng- 
lishmen, from  one  end  of  the  Continent 
to  the  other.  It  is  not  that  our  coun- 
try does  not  send  forth  a  numl»er  of 
men  well  qualified  to  induce  <liffercnt 
impressions  of  their  nation,  hut,  un- 
fortunately, such  |H*rsons  move  only 
in  that  rank  of  foreign  society  where 
these  prejudices  do  not  exist ;  and  it 
is  among  a  different  cla:»s,  and  unhap- 
pily a  more  numerous  one  also,  that 
these  undervaluing  opinions  find  cur- 
rencv  and  belief. 

There  is  nothing  more  offensive  than 
the  continual  appeal  made  by  French- 
men, Germans,  and  others,  to  English 
habits,  a<<  seen  amoncr  this  class  of  our 
coontrynien.  It  \^  in  vain  that  you 
explain  to  thmi  that  these  people  are 
neither  amonir  the  etlucated  nor  the 
Wtter  ranks  of  our  country.  They 
cannot  c«Mnprehend  your  distinction. 
The  habits  of  the  Conthient  have  pro- 
duceil  a  kind  of  table-land  of  gooil- 
breeiling,  u(>on  which  all  men  are 
equals.  Thus,  if  you  rarely  meet  a 
foreigner  ign<irant  of  the  every-day 
coHvenanref  of  the  world,  you  still 
more  rarely  meet  with  one,  unexcep- 
tionably  wi»U-bre<l.  The  Uble  d'hote, 
like  the  mess  in  our  army,  has  the 
effei't  of  introducing  a  (*ertain  amount 
of  decorum,  that  is  felt  thmugh  every 
relation  nf  life  ;  and,  although  the 
count  abroad,  is  immeasurably  l>eneath 
the  gentleman  at  home,  here,  I  must 
confess,  tliat  the  foreign  cobl>ler  is  a 
more  rivilixed  person  than  his  type  in 
En^laad.  This  is  easily  understood: 
foreign  breeding  is  not  the  outward 
faddbition  of  an  inward  principle— it 


is  not  the  numifettation  of  a  sense  of 
mingled  kindness,  good  taste,  and  self- 
respect — it  is  merely  the  rigid  obser- 
vance of  a  certain  code  of  ^haviourt 
that  has  no  reference  whatever  to  anj 
thing  felt  within  ;  it  is  the  mere  popery 
of  politeness,  with  its  saint-worship, 
its  penances,  and  its  privations.  An 
Englishman  makes  way  for  you  to  ac- 
ctmimodatc  your  passage;  a  foreigner— 
a  Frenchman  I  should  say — does  so, 
for  an  opportunity  to  flourish  his  hat 
or  to  exhibit  an  attitude.  The  same 
spirit  pervades  every  act  of  both  :  duty 
in  one  case,  display  in  the  other,  ar« 
the  ruling  principles  of  life;  and, 
where  persons  arc  so  diametrically 
different,  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
much  mutual  understanding  or  mutual 
esteem.  To  come  back,  however, 
the  great  evil  of  this  universal  passion 
for  travelling  lies  in  the  opportunity 
afrordi*d  to  forciffucrs,  of  sneering  at 
our  countrv,  and  ridiculing  our  hi2»its. 
It  is  in  vam  that  our  institutions  are 

models  of  imitation  for  the  world in 

vain  that  our  national  cliaracter  stands 
pre-eminent  for  good  faith  and  fidelity^ 
m  vain  the  boast  that  the  sun  never 
sets  ui)on  a  territory,  that  girths  the 
very  ^lobe  itself,  so  long  as  we  send 
annually  our  tens  of  thousands  out 
ui>on  the  Continent,  with  no  other 
failing  than  mere  unfitness  for  foreign 
travel,  to  bring  down  upon  us  the  sneer, 
and  the  ridicule,  of  every  ignorant  and 
nnlettered  Frenchman,  or  Belgian,  they 
meet  with.  — 

Our  law  code  would,  were  its  in- 
junctions only  carried  out  in  private 
life,  effect  most  extraordinary  refor- 
mations in  our  customs  and  habits. 
The  most  singular  iimovations  in  oar 
tastes  and  opinions  would  spring  out 
of  the  statutes.  It  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  where  a  man  sought  repara- 
ti<m  for  the  greatest  injury  one  could 
infiict  on  another,  the  great  argu- 
ment of  the  defen«lant's  counsel  was 
b&^ed  on  the  circumstance  that  Xhm 
plaintiff  and  his  wife  had  not  been 
proved  to  have  lived  happily  together 
except  on  the  testimony  of  their  ser- 
vants. Great  stress  was  laid  upon  this 
fact  by  the  advocate ;  and  such  an  im« 
pression  did  it  make  on  the  minds  of 
the  jury,  that  the  damages  awarded 
were  a  mere  trifle.  Now,  only  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  absurdity*  of  such 
a  plea,  and  think  how  many  persons 
there  are  whose  qoiet  and  unoDtrusir^ 
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^TM  are  tmnotioed  bejond  the  prodncte 
of  their  own  door — nmj,  how  rnanj 
ettinuble  and  excellent  people  who 
live  leu  for  the  world  than  for  thetn- 
■eUei,  Mid  although,  probabljr  fbr  thia 
very  reaaou,  bat  little  expoted  to  the 
cuualtj  in  quettion,  would  jet  deem 
the  injustice  great  that  placed  them 
bejond  the  pale  of  reparation  becanae 
the;  had  been  bomelr  and  domeetic.  . 
Civilization  aad  the  inarch  of  mind 
are  fine  things,  and  doubtleaa  it  i*  a 
ereat  improvementi  that  the  criminal 
u  iMtter  lodged,  and  fed,  in  the  priaon, 
than  the  hungrj  labourer  in  the  work- 
bonie.  It  is  an  admirable  code  that 
mabes  the  d^bt  of  honour,  the  perhi^ 
Bwindled  losses  of  the  card-table,  an 
imperative  obligation,  while  the  mone^ 
dne  to  toiling,  working  induitrr,  mar 
be  evaded  or  escaped  from.  Still,  it 
is  a  bold  step  to  invade  the  privacj  of 
domestic  life,  to  subvert  the  happiness 
we  deem  most  national,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  world  hai  no  respect  for,  nor 
the  law  no  belief  in,  Aat  peaceful 
course  in  life,  which,  content  with  its 
own  blessings,  seeka  nnther  the  gate 
of  the  crowil,  nor  the  stare  of&shioD. 
Under  the  present  svstem,  a  man  must 

Spear  in  society  IJIce  a  candidate  ou 
B  hustings — profuse  in  proteetationi 
of  his  happiness  and  redolent  of  smilea, 
he  must  lead  forth  his  wife  like  a 
blooming  ddnUtmte,  and,  while  he 
presents  her  lo  bis  friends,  moat  dis- 
play, by  every  endekToar  in  his  power, 
the  angelic  bappinees  of  thnr  state. 
The  coram  oHblieo  endearments,  so 
much  sneered  at  by  certain  fastidioDi 
people,  are  now  imperative;  and,  how- 
ever secluded  your  habits,  however 
retiring  your  tastes,  it  is  abaolnbriy 
necenarjvou  shonld  appear  a  certain 
number  of  times  every  year  before  the 
world,  to  assure  that  Wd-hearted  and 
considerate  thing,  bow  much  conjugal 
felicity  you  are  possessed  of. 

It  is  to  uo  pnrpoae  that  your  man- 
servant  and  your  maid^anvanl,  wid 
even  the  Strang  within  joor  gates, 
have  seen  you  m  the  apparent  eiyoT- 
nent  of  domestic  h^pmets ;  it  is  the 
crowd  of  a  ball-room  must  teati^  in 
^our  favour— it  is  the  pit  ofa  thnatrr 
it  is  the  company  of  a  steam-boat,  or 
the  party  on  a  railroad,  yon  mnat  a^ 
ducein  evidence.  They  are  the  be■^— 
they  are  the  only  judges  of  what  von, 
in  the  ignorance  of  your  bent,  bav« 


.  Yonr  condiut  vitUa  doon  la  at, 
litUp  momaB^  ao  ibtl  jam  1>«m<ih 
witbont,  MtUy  the  world.  What  s 
deligtatfiilpictare  of  mdwnl  hapnl- 
neaa  will  £iig)and  then  presiBt  to  uw 
foreigner  who  vUt*  oar  nlou  I  With 
what  ecataoy  will  he  eontem]^«to  dt* 
aogelio  fldid^  of  co^jngKl  Im  I  lo-, 
stMd  of  the  indignaBt  eoldnev  of  ft 
hu^>and,ofoidedltyaoiMeMaal  lavi^ 
of  lus  wift,  be  win  now  redoiUe  In 
attentions,  and  take  an  t^tportanl^  of 
calling  the  oompaOT  to  witem  that 
they  lire  together  like  tiird»4oic«. 
He  knowa  not  how  eoon,  if  he  mx. 
mmjh  in  CssUooabla  Ufo,  6tdt  testt- 
mony  may  avail  him ;  and  tbe  knfaig 
smile  he  throw*  Ui  apooia  menm  tha 
snpper-taUe  ia  worth  tbrea  lliiiiaaiiil 
potmds  before  any  Jtn7  to  BT ' " 


slroi^  bold  of  • 
cottage  will  posaeas  ai 
it  ever  did  attnotion  fbr  tba* world. 
The  pier  at  BrlgfatoD,  *  Omaaaiid 
steamer,  Hyde  Farii  on  m  Sundnr.  wffl 
be  the  apprapriate  ^bcreaftrnt  ia> 
terchaoge  of  eotmgal  rmn.  Noafc* 
surd  noti<»s  of  aidUiida  win  tb«  koM 
•way.  Alaal  bow  little pcqpbgtfei|iMt 
is  there  in  poetry  I  But  a  fcw  jwi« 
1^,  and  one  of  onr  ajrena  of  aea(  aridt 
"  When  shonld  lovara  hrialbl  thrir 
vows  7 

WbenshooMbdisahavtlHBr  ' 
When  the  dew  Is  on  tte  hai^*~ 

IVhen  none  daata  Mar  Hm." 

Not  •  WT>r(l  of  it  !  The  sjiprmiruta 
place  is  ai.ii.l  ihr  glider  «f  jeweb,  tho 
^are  of  lunipi,  tin-  crush  of  faatuon*' 
and  the  din  of  cnnvutiuillon.  The  pri- 
vate bost>  iif  the  op<Ta  are  even  loo 
•eelnde^  and  your  hHpjriness  ia  ns 
nor*  nkuiur,  until  ri^ntig»l*e)I  in  M>. 
eie^,  than  i>  on  cxchr<|ii«r  UU,  with  tl« 
mar*  (iRnatorD  i,f  l.nrd  Monteaglo. 

The  bciK-flta  of  this  ■Titem  wlU  b« 
great.    No  lonnor  will  mm  be  reduoed   i 
to  the  enltivatioD  of  those  moeker  vlt^• 
tMethat|^'rncF,sndi>dumUf«i  nomoro    I 
will  tbevjiMily  ihoH  KcnmpUshinenta, 
that  mafae  huo'w  loppy  and  their  bMtrlh 


believed  a  secret  for  your  own  boaom. 


I'mi*  and  a  box 
at  the  Vcirii'U->  will  bu  more  to  tba 
pnrpoae.  8(Til»-'afiu-niwUluach  then 
BHre  impiirluiii  l,vuii>,  ant]  ihey  will 
obtain  an  ii>*trii(-t<Tt-  luunple  in  the  last 
ba  of  a  TBudoTiUi-,  «b*rv  an  iiyiirail 
Iwt— d  priwul*  himself  at  the  IU| 
of  tba  eurtain,  and,  as  he  ln-4  to  lb» 
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mudionce,  embraces  both  his  wife  and 
her  lover,  exelaiiuing,  "  MaiiUenant  je 
sui^  heureux — mafcinme — man  meilleur 
ami/"  He  then  may  snap  his  fingers 
mt  Charles  Phillips  and  Adolphus :  he 
has  not  only  proved  his  aflfection  to  his 
wife,  hut  his  confidence  in  his  friend. 
Let  him  lay  the  damages  at  ten  thou- 
sand, and,  with  a  counsel  that  can  cry, 
hell  get  every  shilling  of  the  money.* 

Jean  Jacques  tells  us,  that  when  his 
wife  <lied  every  farmer  in   the  neigh- 
Iwurhood  offered  to   console  him  by 
one  of  their  daughters ;  but  that  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  his  cow  having  shared 
the  same  fate,  no  one  ever  thought  of  re- 
placing his  loss  by  the  offer  of  another ; 
thereby   proving  the    different    value 
people  set  upon  their  cows  and  chil- 
dren— this  seems  absurd  enough,  but  is 
it  a  bit  more  so,  than  what  is  every  day 
taking  place  in  professional  life.    How 
many  parsons  are  there  who  wouldn't 
lend  you  five  pounds,  would  willingly 
lend  you  their  pulpit,   and  the  com- 
monest c<»urtesy  from  an  hospital  sur- 
geon is,  to  present  his  visiter   with  a 
knife  and  entreat  him  to  carve  a  pa- 
tient.    He  has  never  seen  the  indivi- 
dual before,  he  doesn't  know  whether 
he  be  short-sighted,    or  nervous,   op 
ignorant,  or  rash,  all  he  thinks  of,  is 
doing  the  honours  of  the   institution  ; 
and  although  like  a  hostess,   who  sees 
the  best  dish  at  her  table   mangled  by 
an  unskilful  carver,  be  sutlers  in  se- 
oret,  vet  is  she  far  too   welUbre<l  to 
evinct*    her    <lispleasure,  but   blandly 
smiles  at  her  friend,  and  suys  ''no  matter, 
pray  go  on."   This,  doubtless,  is  highly 
eondueive  to  science  ;  and  as  medicine 
is  declared  to  be  a  jicience  of  exjH?ri- 
nient,  great  results  occa>ionally  arise 
from   the  practice.     Now  that    I   am 
talking  of  doctors^what  a  strange  set 
they  are,  and   what  a  singular   posi- 
tion do  they  hold  in  society :  admitted 
to  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  world, 
yet    by    a   strange    (xTversion,    while 
they  are  the  depositaries  of  K»crets  that 
hold  together  the  wh(»le  fabric  of  so- 
ciety, their  inHuence  is  neither  fully 
recognise*!,  n<»r  their  power  acknow- 
ledged.    The  doctor  is  now,  what  the 
monk  onci*   was,  with  this  additional 
ailvantage,  tliat  from  the  nature  of  his 
»tudies  and  the  res(*arch  of  liis  art,  he 
r«ads  more  deeply  in  the  human  heart, 
and  penetrates  into  its  most  inmost 
recesses.     For  him,  life  has  little  ro« 


mance;  the  grosser  agency  of  the 
body  re-acting  ever  on  the  operationa 
of  the  mind,  destroy  many  a  poetic 
day-dream  and  many  a  high-wrought 
illusion.  To  hun  alone  does  a  maa 
speak,  ''son  dernier  mot ;"  while  to  the 
lawyer  the  leanings  of  self-respect 
will  make  him,  always  impart  a  favour- 
able view  of  his  case.  To  the  physi* 
cian  he  will  be  candid,  and  even  more 
than  candid — yes,  these  are  the  men 
who,  watching  the  secret  workings  of 
human  passion,  can  trace  the  progress 
of  mankind  in  virtue  and  in  vice  ;  while 
ministering  to  the  body  they  are  ex- 
ploring the  mind,  and  yet,  scarcely  is 
the  hour  of  danger  passed,  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  fear  dissipated,  when 
they  fall  back  to  their  humble  position 
in  life,  bearing  with  them  but  little  gra- 
titude, and,  strange  to  say,  no  fear  I 

The  world  expects  them  to  be 
learned,  well-bred,  kind,  considerate, 
and  attentive,  patient  to  their  queru- 
lousness,  and  enduring  under  their 
caprice  ;  and,  after  all  this,  the  hum- 
bug of  homcBopathy,  the  preposterous 
absurdity  of  the  water  cure,  or  the 
more  reprehensible  mischief  of  Mes- 
merism, will  find  more  favour  in  their 
sight  than  the  highest  order  of  ability 
accompanied  by  great  natural  advan^ 
tages. 

Every  man — and  still  more,  every 
woman  —  imagines  himself  to  be  & 
<loctor.  The  taste  for  physic,  like 
that'for  politics,  is  born  with  us,  and 
nothing  seems  easier  than  to  repair 
the  injuries  of  the  constitution,  whe- 
ther of  the  state  or  the  individual. 
Who  has  not  seen,  over  and  over 
again,  physicians  of  the  first  eminence 
put  aside,  that  the  nostrum  of  some 
ignorant  pretender,  or  the  suggestion 
of  some  twaddling  old  woman  should 
be,  as  it  is  termed,  tried  ?  No  one 
is  too  stupid,  no  one  too  old,  no  one 
too  ignorant,  too  obstinate,  or  too  silly 
not  to  be  superior  to  Brodie  and 
Chambers,  Crampton  and  Marsh; 
and  where  science,  with  anxious  eye 
and  cautious  hand,  would  scarcely 
venture  to  interfere,  heroic  ignorance 
would  dash  boldly  forward  and  cut  the 
gordian  difficulty  by  snapping  the 
thread  of  life.  'How  comes  it  that 
these  old  ladies,  of  either  sex,  neyer 
meddle  with  the  law?  Is  the  game 
beneath  them,  where  the  stake  is 
only  property,  and  not  life  ?  or  is 
there  le«  difliciilty  in  the  knowledge 
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of  an  art  wlioM  prindiplM  rest  on  io 
many  branches  of  sdenee*  than  in  a 
study  foondedonthebaBUofprecedent? 
Would  to  heaven  the  **  Ladies  Bounti- 
lul"  would  take  to  the  quarter  sessions 
and  the  assixeib  in  Eea  of  the  infir- 
maries and  ^pensarieSf  and  make 
Blaokstone  .their  aide-de-camp«-«iOtf 
Bttchan  retired. 

There  would  be  no  going  throitfh 
this  world  if  one  had  not  an  India-rub- 
ber conscience,  and  one  could  no  more 
exist  in  life  without  what  watchmakers 
caUy  accommodation^  in  the  machinery 
of  one's  hearty  than  a  Uue-botUe  fly 
could  grow  Uif  in  the  shop  of  an 
apothecarr.  Every  man's  consdenoe 
haih  like  Janus,  two  fiuses — one  looks 
most  plausibly  to  the  worlds  with  a 
snule  of  courteous  benevolenoe^  the 
other  with  a  droll  leer  seems  to  say, 
I  think  we  are  doing  thenu  In  fact, 
not  only  would  the  world  be  imnos- 
pible^  and  its  bunness  inmracticaolev 
but  sodetT  itself  would  oe  a  bear- 
garden without  hvpocrisT. 

Now,  the  professional  classes  hare 
a  kind  of  licence  on  this  snljeot ;  just 
as  a  poet  is  permitted  to  invent  sun- 
tots,  and  a  paintsr  to  inq;Hrovise  clouds 
and  cataracts,  so  alawyer  dilates  upon 
the  virtues,  or  attraeti<ms  of  his  clisnt» 
and  a  physidan  will  weep  you  good 
round  substantial  tear%  at  a  guinea  a 
drop,  for  the  woee  of  his  patient ; 
batUie  church,  I  certainly  thonght» 
was  exempt  from  this  praotioe.  Apar»* 
ffraph  in  a  morning  pi^er,  however, 
disabused  my  ignorance  m  the  most  re- 
markable manner.  The  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  hierarchy  have  unanimously  decided 
that  all  MTsons  foUowiitf  the  profos- 
sion  of  tne  stagey  are  to  be  considered 
without  the  pale  of  the  drard^  they 
are  ndther  to  be  baptiaed  nor  oon- 
flrmed,  married  nor  buried  i  they  mav 
get  a  name  in  the  streetib  eiid  a  wi& 
uerealso,  but  the  diurch  will  ndther 
bless  the  one,  nor  confirm  the  other  ; 
in  fact,  the  sodi  and  the  buskin  are 
proclaimed  in  opposition  to  Gaia- 
tianity,  and  Madame  Lafiurge  is  not 
a  bit  more  ou^Mible  than  Rooert  lf»- 
caire.  A  few  days  since^  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  churchee  in  Psaris 
was  crowded  to  sufftMsation  by  the  at- 
traction  of  high  mass,  celebrated  with 
the  assistance  of  the  whole  opera 
chdr,   with  Dopres  at  their  head* 

The  NB  contributed  hjthtMOfld 


waseoommisb  aid  tlMasoteof  No- 
sart  was  heard  to  peat  eAnI  AmnJ^ 
the  vaulted  iilM  of  Notre  Daaebgi 
the  very  morning  after»  not  an  indivi" 
dual  of  the  chSr  ooidd  reedvt  tiM 
benedmCkn  of  the  ofanreh— tibe  f«» 
Homde  of  all  whidi  1%  Oat  tiM  Dean 
of  Notre  Dam^  like  the  dboelor  oT 
the  Odeon,  likes  a  good  house  and  a 
heavy  ben^  He  geta  the  noat  al» 
traenve  c<Hnpanv  he  eaa  aeoars^  and 
althoi^lie  maiue  noecnqple  to  say 
thqr  ere  most  diaryitablo  aoquato- 
tancee»  still  thqr  fill  me  benohesb  aad  it 
will  be  time  enoqgh  to  dnn  tteos 
when  the  performaaoe  iaovwl 

Whenever  the  reneotsUe  Whtas 
are  attufked  ibr  thsv  ■fflinee  vmi 
0*Connell,  they  make  the  aaoMMly 
the  priest  would  probably  do  lit  Ala 
droumstanoo— How  can  we  U^  it» 
We  want  a  mob^  if  he  aiqgai  we  \mm 
it— we  know  his  dtaraetsr  aa  wel 
as  you;  so  only  let  us  fill  o«rpoeli«l^ 

and  then I  doB*t  Uame    ' 

in  the  least,  if  the  popery  of 


noUtios  has  palled  iqpon  the  appetH»i 
If  they  eaa  work  no  more  miraeles  •■ 
reform  and  revdlutioii»  I  dsM^  eaa 
how  they  eaa  hdp  eaUing  la  iddfimi 
without. 

Dan,  however,  woa"^  oeaawL  Wm 
Diqpres^  to  be  damned  iriisa  kali 
done  with;  he  inaiataea  a  shwa  4f 
the  proAtSb  aadt  mereovei^  to  W 
treated  with  some  reaneet  ta^  Be 
knows  he  la  the  atar  oi  tho  eeapMh 
and  eaa  make  his  own  tsmaj  imL 
even  now,  when  the  hoaee  is  inhi^ 
and  the  mansgsr  hsgnra^  mi 
adora  diimissedi  Hko  IfallMi^ 

aita 


£ 


heoaagetim 
htmaeliS*  aadf  make 
of  Hbeddea. 
If  one  oodd  see  h  hroMAft 

oa  aril 


somethbg  hi  the  ftshioa 
govenuBsat  o£  Bamtvftii  I 
esrtdaly  Mka  to  aee  QTCumfM  mftm 
marm^  of  Irehmd  ftr  abaal 
fiMir  honrs^  aadto  aalate  Uw 

Ctm  grmo§  dtdteUi^kkMif 
ifivthejoha'asakol 
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elMract«rite  the  age^  I  know  of  none 
•o  pre-eminentlj  ridiculotu,  aa  nine- 
tenths  of  these  associations  would 
prove ;  supported  bj  great  names, 
aided  by  larre  sums,  with  a  fine  house, 
a  library  and  a  librarian,  they  do  the 
honours  of  science  pretty  much  as  a 
battle-axe  ffuard  does  those  of  a  court 
on  a  levee  dayy  and  they  bear  about  the 
same  relation  to  literature  and  art,  that 
does  the  excellent  functionary  I  hare 
mentioned,  to  the  proceedings  around 
the  throne. 

An  old  gentleman  hipped  by  celi- 
bacy, and  too  sour  for  society,  has 
contracted  a  habit  of  looking  out  of 
his  window  every  morning  to  observe 
the  weather  ;  he  sees  a  cloud  very 
like  a  whale,  or  he  fancies  that  when 
the  wind  blows  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, and  it  happens  to  rain  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  drops  fall  in  a 
peculiarly  slanting  manner.  He  notes 
down  the  facts  for  a  month  or  two, 
and  then  establishes  a  meteorological 
society,  of  which  he  is  the  perpetual 
president,  with  a  grant  from  parlia- 
ment to  extend  its  utilitv.  Another 
takes  to  old  volumes  on  a  book  stall, 
and  becoming,  as  most  men  are  who 
have  little  knowledge  of  life,  fasci- 
nated with  his  own  discoveries,  thinks 
he  has  ascertained  some  curious  details 
of  ancient  history,  and  communicating 
his  results  to  others  as  stupid  and  old 
as  hinLself,  they  dub  themselves  anti- 
quarians, or  archaK>logiffts,  and  obtain 
a  grant  also. 

Now  one  half  of  these  societies  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  most  im- 
pertinent sarcasms  on  the  land  we  live 
HI.  The  man  who  sets  himself  down 
deliberately  to  chronicle  the  clouds  in 
our  atmosphere,  and  jot  down  the 
rainy  days  \i\  our  calendar,  is,  to  my 
thinking,  |M'r forming  about  as  grateful 
a  task,  as  though  he  were  to  count  the 
carbuncles  on  his  friend's  nose.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  a  most  abominable 
climate  ;  the  »un  rarely  shows  himself, 
and  when  he  doi>s,  it  is  through  a  tat- 
tered garment  of  cloud;*,  dim  and 
disagreeable ;  but  why  throw  it  in  our 
teeth  ?  and  still  more,  why  pay  a  body 
of  men  to  publish  the  .slander  f  Tlien 
again,  as  to  history,  all  the  world 
knows,  that  t>ince  the  tliHKi  the  Iri&h 
have  never  done  anv  thing  else,  tluin 
make  love,  illieit  wfnskey,  and  beat 
each  other.  What  nonsense  then  io 
taUc  about  the  ancient  cultivation  of 


the  land,  of  its  hlrh  rank  in  litara- 
ture,  and  its  excellence  in  art.  A 
stone  bishop,  with  a  nose  like  a  nagro» 
and  a  croner  like  a  g^arden-rake,  are 
the  only  evidences  of  our  ancestors^ 
taste  in  sculpture ;  and  some  domrel 
verses  in  Irish,  explaining  how  Kng 
Phelim  O'Toole  cheated  a  brother 
monarch  out  of  his  small-clothes,  are 
about  the  extent  of  our  historic  trea- 
sures. But,  for  argument's  sake,  sup- 
pose it  otherwise  ;  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment that  our  ancestors  were  all  that 
Sir  William  Betham  and  Mr.  Petria 
would  make  them — I  don*t  know  how 
other  people  may  feel,  but  I  mvself 
deem  it  no  pleasant  reflection  to  tnink 
of  Metr  times  and  look  at  ovr  own* 
Whatl  we  were  poets  and  painters^ 
architects,  hbtorians,  and  musicians  t 
What  have  we  now  among  us  to  re- 
present these  great  and  mighty  gifts  ? 
1  am  afraid,  except  our  big  beggarman^ 
we  haven't  a  single  living  celebrity— 
and  is  this  a  comfortable  reflection,  is 
this  a  pleasing  thought,  that  while 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  some 
Irish  Raphael,  and  some  Galway  Grisi 
were  the  delight  of  our  illustrious 
ancestors ;  that  while  the  splendour 
of  King  Malachi,  with  his  collar  of 
gold,  astonished  the  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trim,  we  have 
nothing  to  boast  of,  save  Dan  for 
Lord  Mayor,  and  Burton  Bindon's 
ovsters  ?  Once  more  I  say,  if  what 
these  people  tell  us  be  facts,  thev  are 
the  most  unpalatable  facts  could  be 
told  to  a  nation,  and  I  see  no  manner 
of  propriety  or  good-breeding  in  re- 
plying to  a  gipsv  who  begs  for  a  penny« 
by  the  information,  that "  hb  ancestors 
built  the  pyramids.'* 

Again,  if  our  davs  be  dark,  our 
nights  are  worse,  and  what  in  heaven's 
name  have  we  to  do  with  an  observa- 
tory and  a  telescope  as  long  as  the 
Great  Western.  The  planets  are  the 
most  expensive  vagabonds  to  the  bud- 
ret,  and  the  fixed  stars  are  a  fixed 
imposition.  Were  I  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  I'd  pension  the  moon* 
and  give  the  great  bear  a  sum  of 
mtmey  as  compensation.  Don't  teQ 
me  of  the  distresses  of  the  people^ 
arising  from  cotton,  or  corn,  China,  or 
Chartists — it  is  our  scientific  insti- 
tutions, are  eating  into  the  national 
resources.  There  isn't  an  egg  sauce- 
pan of  antiauity  that  doesn't  cost  the 
country  a  pluin>  and  eyery  wag  of  a 
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[HmM^ 


comet'fl  tail  may  be  set  down  at  half- 
a-million.  I  warrant  me  tlie  people 
in  the  moon  tidce  ns  a  deaced  dieal 
more  easily,  and  give  themselves  rery 
little  trouble  to  make  out  the  size  of 
Ireland*8  eye  or  tiie  height  of  Croagh- 
patrick — No,  no»  let  Graham  of 
Netherby  come  down  with  a  slapping 
jneasore  of  retrendmient,  and  make 
a  clear  stage  of  all  of  them.  Every 
man  with  money  to  bay  a  cotton  um- 
brella is  his  own  meteorologist ;  and 
A  pocket  telescope,  price  eight-and 
four-pence,  is  long  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, for  any  man  in  a  climate  like 
ours ;  or  if  such  a  coarse  seem  too 
peremptory,  call  on  these  people  for 
their  biU,  and  let  there  be  a  stated 
sum  for  each  item.  At  Dolly's  ohop- 
house,  you  know  to  the  exact  fitfthing 
how  much  your  beeftteak  and  glass  of 
ale  will  cost  you,  and  if  you  wish,  in 
addition,  a  slice  of  Stilton  with  your 


XX«  yon  consiih  your  pooicel*  batot 
you  speak.  Let  not  toe  natioo  \m 
treated  worse  than  the  indivldnal  s  let 
us  first  look  about  us  and  aee^  if  a  ji«r 
of  prosperity*  and  dieap  potatoes  will 
permit  us  the  indulgence  of  obtainiog 
a  new  luminary  or  an  old  ohroniolib 
then,  when  we  know  theoost^  we  nay 
calculate  with  safe^.  Somseafixed 
star,  for  instanooy  be  set  down  at  ten 
pounds,  a  planet  at  flve»  Saturn  bat 
so  many  belts,  I  wouldn't  give  mora 
than  half-a-orown  fbr  a  new  od^  and 
as  for  an  eclipse  of  the  snn«  I  bad 
rather  propose  a  reward  fbr  the  man 
who  could  tell  us  when  we  oould  tea 
him  palnably. 

For  tbe  present  I  merely  throw  oat 
these  sqg^wtions  in  a  briefs  tnooai- 
plete  manner,  intendiiig»  bowefer«  to 
return  to  the  subject  on  another  oc- 
casion. 


POIMS    raOM    TBI    OIEMAH* 


■T  J.  ■.  MlBfVALl^  atQ. 


The  two  following  pieces  are  extracted*  with  pennission*  from  Soodfflaad'a 
<<  Illustrations  of  German  Poetry,**  to  whidi  they  were  originaOy  coatribatad 
by  the  translator,  Mr.  Merivale.  The  first  b  already  fiumliar  to  lonn  of 
German  literature  in  the  version  by  Bfr.  Taylor,  (voL  IB.,  p.  S57t  of  Ui 
*'  Survey  of  German  Poetry,*'^  whidi,  though  sufljeiently  qpiritedt  la  not  in 
all  respects  so  close  to  the  oru^inal,  either  in  sense  or  metre*  as  to  luperwde 
another  attempt.  It  has  also  been  made  tiie  sulject  of  a  poetical  Dara|teM» 
by  Mr.  Impey,  in  his  late  elmmt  <'  Specimens  of  German  Lyrical  Pottrvt" 
where  he  has  proved  its  chMidcal  orifftai,  or  rather  derivation*  fronafioMi 
of  the  Byzantine  period.  But  this  is  an  avowed  departure  fron  the  atcfj 
as  told  by  Goethe,  and  so  wide  a  departure  as  rather  to  call  iir,  tiiaa  & 
countenance,  a  more  literal  copy.  The  tingularity  of  the  Gernan 
consists  in  the  form  of  the  narrative — beiiHbtiiroagnoaty  (with  the 
of  the  last  six  lines  which  are  spoken  bySe  Mastar-Coi|Hirw«)  a ■ 
in  the  person  of  the  unlucky  apprentioe,  wacee  rash  aasnmptton  of  the  nagUaa'a 
office,  and  impotent  terror  at  the  sudden  fiilhire  of  his  usorped  powers  aad  lli 
destructive  consequences,  may  well  be  M^ied»  with  soma  sUffid  adwilaHci^  ta 
the  case  of  a  certain  class  of  modem  polradane,  who  maka  no  sempie  iw  lll^ 
own  selfish  purposes,  of  evoking  an  agency  whidi  thw  possess  no  ■aaas  of  aa»- 
troUing ;  and  who  would  be  the  fint  to  perish  ba  tke  faraadatiott  Aiy 
selves  have  produced,  but  for  the  timdy  rftiiration  of  the  Isj  *'* 
whose  functions  they  have  invaded. 

Of  tbe  second  piece,  that  which  rekles  an  adventora  SMpuaaid  to  hafa 
pened  to  the  celebrated  magiciaa»  whose  naaia  It  be(Hn»  no  ooMr  Bi 
has,  it  is  believed,  ever  appeared,  but  tiie  present.    It  msgr  not  to  iaawa  la  all 
readers,  that  the  Virgilius,  or  Vh^,  to  iriMNB  these  BHigIc  pcwws 
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bj  the  superstttions  of  the  middle  ages,  was  not  the  great  Roman  poet»  but  a 
Tenerable  prelate  of  the  CarloTingian  period,  although  the  ignorance  of  the 
succeeding  ages  confounded  the  one  with  the  other,  and  the  stories  connected 
with  the  name  were  equally  fiibulous  as  respected  either-M>f  which  that  now 
presented  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  :^ 


THE    magician's   AFPEKNTICE. 


Dia  XAuaiauuiRi.iNa  (Goirai). 

There !  our  wise  old  hag-commander^. 

He  for  once  is  gone  away, 
Leaving  free  his  sprites  to  wander. 
They  shall  now  my  call  obey. 
Words  and  works  riffht  well. 
Have  I  long  been  heeding. 
And  by  magic  spell. 

Need  not  dooot  succeeding. 
WaUowl  wallow  I 
Far  and  wide. 
Let  the  tide 
Still  be  going 
To  the  bath's  capacious  swallow. 
Be  the  water  still  o'erflowing. 

Come,  thou  Broom-stick,  old  and  crazy, 

Clothe  thee  in  this  tatter'd  clout : 
Be  a  long-legg*d  knave — not  lazy. 
To  perform  my  where-about. 
Tnere !  on  two  \eg8  stand-.- 

Cap  on  head — rve  stuck  it — 
Run !  and  in  your  hand 
Take  a  water-bucket. 
Wallow  1  waUow  1 
Far  and  wide. 
Let  the  tide 
Still  be  going 
To  the  bath's  capacious  swallow. 
Be  the  water  stiU  o'erflowing. 

See  !  he's  at  the  brink  abready — 

Quick  as  lightning  see  him  rush ! 
Back  again,  lK>y !     Steady — steady — 
Lo  the  torrent — ^what  a  gush  ! 
Now  another  turn — 

How  the  bason*s  swilling ; 
Every  vase  and  urn 

To  the  brim  he*s  filling ! 
Stop  I  no  further  ! 
Five — ten — twenty — 
Now,  there's  plenty. 
Stop  I  'od  rot  'en  ! 
Ah  1  I  have  it — murther !  mnrtherl 
Sure  the  word  Fve  clean  forgotten. 

Ah !  the  word  1  the  word,  to  make  him 
Now  his  pristme  shape  resume ! 

Who  the  deuce  will  overtake  him  ? 
Stop,  you  old  infernal  broom ! 


T/te  Magician'*  Apprtntt^, 

What!  still  pouring  on  ? 
Muit  it  rain  for  ever  ? 
Slop  1  or  ere  you've  done, 
You II  have  drtin'd  the  river. 
No — uo  longer 
Will  I  suffer 
Sach  n  huffer. 
'Tis  Ik  ncanilal  1 
We  shall  eooq  see  wiiich  ia  gtronger — 
(Huw  he  grius — tlie  ugl^  viudal !) 

O  tlioii  villain — hcll.bifKcitlen  1 

Wilt  ihuu  all  the  house  be  ohoklunf  ? 
All  thu  timber*,  Miunil  uid  rotten- 
See  the  wDtcr-spouti  are  toaking ! 
U  tliou  broom  Mcurat  1 

Art  thou  hard  of  hatuing  T 
Be  u  thou  wert  lirit — 
Stiolt — no  longer  itirrtag ) 
Will  thou  never 
Cease  pursuing 
My  undoing  ? 
rU  Kithslund  je. 
And  the  clrv  old  broom-ttiuk  never 
With  my  shnrp-edg'd  «»e  so  liu-dy. 

See  I  hs  comes  Bgaini  ilip-slopping — 

Stay :  or  I'll  be  down  upon  thee — 
Now,  hobgoblin,  vntao  juur  hopping  I 
This  good  axe  hath  t|uite  undone  ihMt 
Truly,  well  besped  1 

Split  in  twain  guitealy  I 
Now  IDV  firaiB  are  tied. 
And  I  braatlw  mure  frealy. 
Blood  and  thunder  I 
Both  to  tbivert, 
Kain  down  rivvra, 
Hugucs  vtRmal  I 
There  they  fl)— two  knaros  aiuuder-^ 
Help,  oh  help  !  ye  powers  infernall 

There  they  tcaiuper ' — deeper  1  deepn*  t 
Swells  tVe  tide  o'er  sulre  and  haU— 
Wave  00  wave — Ah  1  there'*  a  sweejwr  I 
Master,  luaatar,  hear  me  call  I 
Save  nil',  mailer,  save  I 
Era  I  fall  a  manvr^ 
1ft  this  goblin  knave 
Sur«  I'v*  cMight  a  tartar. 


[MttA 


"  T«  ih*  ImmIv 

NookbMakaihMl 
Broom,  go  shake  tba* ; 
For  ibe  tnaaMr 

Calls  the*  fgr  a  mUia,  nth 

When  he  want*  hit  work  iam  ftaier." 


i|4d.]  Virgiliut  At  Cat^fmnr.  9Sff 


VUU3ILIU8  THB  CONJUASE. 
,  lAUBtftlft  TIBOIUOl  (iMMIBIIAini). 


To  hit  mug  cot  the  wise  man  would  repair 
To  pass  au  evening  hoar  of  light  disport : 
No  fire  was  on  the  hearth— his  maiden  there 
Sat  wringing  of  her  hands  in  piteous  sort. 
He  raised  from  off  her  knee  that  comelj  cheek- 
She  sighed  and  moaned— and  not  a  word  would  speak. 

He  bade  her  fair  her  cause  of  grief  to  say. 

**  Mv  silent  fane  deserted — tell  me  why  ?" 
She  sobbed—''  Alas !  that  dear  unhappy  day. 

When  first  you  won  me,  greeting  wud  and  thy  1 
Now  have  I  joys  enough  with  thee — ^but  bear 
Contempt  and  mockery  for  my  worldly  share. 

"  The  fire  upon  my  hearth  was  gone  and  spent, 
Whibt  you  stood  outside,  preaching  to  the  wind. 

With  lantern  to  the  neighbours  round  I  went. 
And  ask'd— <  A  liflrht,  sirs— will  ye  be  so  kind?' 

From  door  to  door  Uius  meek  besought  them— but 

They  shouted  all,  and  cried—'  Begone,  you  slut  T 

The  wise  man  gently  kissed  her  swinmiing  eye. 
And  said,  '<  111  help  thee  in  a  case  so  cruel,** 

Then  winkM,  when  through  the  dun  smoke  ourltnff  high. 
Bright  burst  the  flame  nrom  fathered  htapt  of  roel. 

"  Now  get  our  supper,  girl^-a  xowl  for  two. 

Before  the  hut  I've  something  yet  to  do.** 

Now  busily  she  tends  the  pot — and  now 
With  laughter  strange  he  paces  through  the  dark. 

The  town  lies  merry  on  the  hillock's  brow. 
And  every  window-pane  emits  its  spark. 

Three  wor£  he  muttered  low,  of  secret  might ; 

And,  sudden,  all  the  panes  were  black  as  night. 

The  fowl  is  ready  dressed — the  cloth  is  laid — 
Two  plates  are  there — one  glass  to  serve  for  both. 

The  master's  lips  with  mirth  o'erflow — the  maid. 
Cured  of  her  grief,  bends  o*er  him,  nothing  loath. 

Soon  as  he  stops,  she,  wondering,  hears  the  sound 

Of  feet  quick  trampling  through  the  vaUey  round. 

Nigher  it  rolled — and  now  are  heard  full  plain. 
The  loud  hoarse  voices  of  that  ribald  crew. 

"Ah  me,  unhappy  !  must  that  hateful  strain. 
Ne'er  cease  to  mock  me,  even  placed  by  you  ?" 

"  'Tis  now,"  he  said,  "  your  triumph  must  begin." 

Therewith  the  whole  town's  livery  bundled  in. 

In  bundled  men  and  women — young  and  old — 
And  at  their  head  the  Burgomaster — He — 

Somewhat  against  his  will,  it  must  be  said, 
As  ill  comporting  with  his  dignity. 

All  scream'd  in  chorus,  to  be  heard  a  mile  hence^- 

The  gr«at  muh  M  of  ermin'd  pomp,  cried^  *'  Siteact  T 


Virffilius  (lie  Conjurer.  [MorolH 

"  O  Ipsriifil  Sage  uiij  lioiiourcJ  Hosl  !     Of  lale 

A  woful  misadventure  hath  arrived 
To  this  our  haiipy,  fruui  eiilif^htcned  itate, 

Wlieri-by  of  liglit  and  heat  'tis  clean  deprived. 
Nor  self,  nor  friend,  can  ^et  aught  hot  tu  eat, 
And  none  can  set)  a  stilch  iu  stove  or  street. 

"  Our  plain  God-feoriDgbrethren,  ere  the  end 
Of  evening  pra;er  were  forc'd  to  make  a  |>aU9e  ; 

Oar  Sophs  are  1^  in  darlcneu  to  perpend 
On  the  foundation  of  a  primal  eause. 

And  through  the  wilderness  uf  ehado  we  wander, 

(To  say  it  with  respect)  like  goose  and  gander. 

"  We've  feteh'd  both  flint  and  steel,  wherewith  lo  raiM 

A  flanie,  at  men  are  wont  at  da<i's  retreatiu)^  ■ 
But  not  a  spark  would  from  the  tinder  blaie. 

Although  thej  made  their  knuckles  aovn  with  btsiting. 
So,  learned  Sage,  in  this  our  utmost  grief, 
We  Hy  to  ;ou  for  counsel  ajid  relief." 

■■  Go,  aik  the  maid,"  Virgilius  said  in  torn  • 

"  And  try  if  ihe  will  grant  rou  your  petition. 
Her  lire  hums  bright — as  bright  as  fire  may  burn. 

Belike  shell  grant  you  some,  on  due  sultmiuion. 
I  know  no  way  but  this  ;  nor  think  'twill  hurt  you. 
No — not  for  all  your  town's  immaculate  virtue," 


Most  like  a  flock  before  the  boy  that  li 
And  all  beseeching  cry,  "  Your  grace  bestow !" 

But  most  of  all  the  prim,  starch,  pious  wivei. 
The  nuud,  in  ugn  uf  concord,  waves  her  hand. 
And  each  one  fetches  fVom  tho  hearth  hii  brand. 


Bui 


the  coi^uror  'gan  himself  upreor. 
And  shake  the  terrors  of  hi*  biuhy  crest ; 
thundered — "  Take  this  warning  in  your  ci 


culd  mutton  all  your  days. 

"  Until  I  hithn*  himt  my  wandrrinK  f*cti 
No  iulh  harreit-humc  your  ftel£i  *'rr  saw ; 

Nor  should  1  bLTi'  have  doignrd  to  fix  my  seal, 
But  for  a  pearl  I  found  anunig  your  iilraw. 

Then  teuipt  her  not  I  awaken  mrt  her  Kom  I 

Or  all  i^faiu  shall  thistle  be  and  thorn," 

The  reverend  guihl,  low  crouching  lo  the  rod. 
Abjured  ail  jeit  for  tlicir  nnuainiiig  dayi ; 

Tho  conjuror  stands  tike  some  acknowlodged  goc 
lllamin'd  by  their  torches'  crimson  bloio. 

The  maid  clings  tu  him  in  a  cIom  embracr. 

And  looks  with  rcgtiiah  laughlor  in  hia  fwt. 
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poet's  nativity. 


The  moonlight  flood  was  sleeping  o'er  hill,  and  tower,  and  town, 

The  larger  stars  were  peeping,  in  light  and  glorj,  down  ; 

There  was  scarcely  left  a  watcher,  save  the  sage  who  loves  the  stars, 

And  here  and  there  a  miser,  insecure  'midst  locks  and  bars. 

Save  in  one  little  chamber,  where  a  taper  shed  its  light. 

And  a  new  born  infant's  wailing  pierced  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Poor  was  that  little  chamber — a  poor  man's  only  home. 

Yet  as  fond  hearts  were  beating  there,  as  'neath  a  palace  dome — 

Hearts  that  but  clung  the  closer,  because  of  mutual  care. 

Hearts  that  but  loved  the  dearer,  for  the  sorrows  they  must  share. 

They  saw  a  lowly  future,  and  yet  were  reconciled, 

Tliough  they  knew  not  of  the  treasure  that  was  g^v'n  them  in  that  child. 

There  came  a  rushing  murmur  through  the  cloudless  depths  of  Heaven. 

They  said  it  was  the  zephyr  that  a  stronger  breath  had  given  ; 

Rut  it  wait  not  so — it  was  not  so — though  unto  earthly  eyes 

It  seemed  as  if  the  breezes  did  with  wilder  gust  arise. 

There  were  angels  traversing  the  space,  with  one  benign  accord, 

Obedient  to  the  mandate  of  their  Maker  and  their  Liord. 

A  bright  winged  glorious  angel — all  robed  in  stainless  white. 

And  a  darker  spirit  near  it,  yet  with  a  gem  like  light ; 

They  were  searching  out  the  rainbow,  from  its  cavern  in  the  cloud— 

They  were  searching  out  the  lightning,  in  its  dim  and  secret  shroud— 

They  were  catching  heavenly  music  from  the  planets  as  they  roll. 

And  all  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  little  infant's  soul. 

A  spark  of  life  immortal  already  warmed  its  breast ; 

A  gleaming  from  the  |>ortal  of  a  region  pure  and  blest ; 

Thus  far  the  Great  Creator  his  own  high  work  had  done, 

A  task  too  solemn  to  be  made  a  delegated  one — 

Hut  he  bid  them  gather  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  fancies  bright  and  fair. 

And  dress  the  spirit*8  chamber  with  glorious  hues  and  rare. 

They  caught  the  silvery  light'ning,  they  took  the  rainbow's  rim. 

They  caught  the  star-beams,  ere  they  fell  through  earthly  vapours  dim  ; 

And  the  music  of  the  wood-bird,  and  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 

And  the  breathing  of  the  softest  wind  that  roams  the  forest  free ; 

And  blending  all  these  loTeW  things  into  one  glorious  whole. 

They  spread  the  garment  of  the  Mmd  around  the  poet's  Soul, 

M.  A.  Beowni. 
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OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY — NO.  XXVIII. 
VISCOUNT  GORT. 


It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  we  are  this  month  enabled  to  grace  our  pages  with 
a  portrait  of  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  band  of  distinguished  men>  whose 
fame  illuminated  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Irish  parliament.  We  feel  that  their 
number  is  daily  diminishing,  and  that  if  we  would  preserve  their  image,  we  must 
hasten  to  anticipate  the  gradual,  but  certain  progress,  with  which  the  lapse  of 
time  withdraws  them  from  among  us. 

Charles  Vereker,  Viscount  Gort,  was  bom  in  the  year  1768.  His  father, 
Thomas  Vereker,  of  Roxborough,  in  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  had 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  Charles  Smyth,  for  forty-five  years  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  city  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Prendergast,  the  last  baronet  of  his  illustrious  line.  By  this  alliance 
the  extensive  estates  of  the  three  families  became  ultimately  united  in  their  son, 
the  subject  of  our  present  sketch.  The  Verekers  are  a  branch  of  a  Flemish  family, 
(Verreycker)  who  have  long  held  an  eminent  station  at  Brabant.  The  family  of 
Smyth  is  of  English  descent,  and  traces  its  source  in  a  direct  line  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smyth,  Chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  first  settled  in  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  since  that  time,  have  borne  a  singular 
number  of  honourable  dirties.  The  house  of  Prendergast  dates  its  origin 
from  the  Norman  knight,  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  who  accompanied  Strongbow 
in  his  expedition.  The  Galway  estates  of  the  family,  now  inherited  by  Lord 
Gort,  were  a  grant  of  King  William  the  Third  to  Brigadier- General  Sir  Geoffrey 
Prendergast.  This  distinguished  officer  was  subsequently  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet,  and  it  is  related,  that  with  one  of  those  singular  presentiments,  in 
whose  mysterious  shadow  the  mind  instinctively  feels  the  near  approach  of  evil, 
the  nieht  previous  to  the  great  conflict,  he  inscribed  on  his  tablets  a  prediction 
that  the  next  day  would  be  his  last. 

Lord  Gort  was  originally  intended  for  the  naval  profession,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  was  entered  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Alexander,  under  the  command  of 
the  late  Lord  Longford.  A  short  time  after  he  had  joined  hii  Teasel,  she  was 
ordered  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  form  one  of  the  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Howe.  This  fleet  was  destined  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  from 
that  siege,  which  the  heroic  defence  of  General  Elliott  has  engraven  for  ever  on 
the  page  of  history.  The  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  were  at  this  time 
cruising  off  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  prevent  any  succours  from  without  reaching 
the  garrison.  Three  of  the  British  vessels,  laden  with  provisions,  contrived  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  and  steal  unperceived  into  the  bay.  Among 
these  was  the  Alexander ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  foremost  in  the  service  of 
danger  attending  the  disembarkation  of  the  mpplies,  and  indeed  the  fbrst  person 
of  the  first  boat's  crew  to  leap  ashore,  was  jonng  Vereker.  The  ships  having 
effected  their  purpose,  again  put  to  sea,  and  a  sharp  action  ensued  between  the 
hostile  fleets.  Here  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  young  midship- 
man were  again  displayed,  and  won  the  marked  and  public  acknowledgments  of 
Lord  Long&rd. 

Lord  Gort  was  not,  however,  destined  for  a  naval  life,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Alexander,  her  crew  having  been  paid  off,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  profession  of  arms,  and  became  an  ensign  in  the  Royals. 
In  this  regiment,  however,  he  continued  but  a  few  years,  havings  shortly  after 
the  Irish  militia  were  called  out  and  embodied,  been  appointed  lientenant-eolonel 
of  the  Limerick  militia,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  command  by  Colonel 
Smyth,  its  colonel.  To  this  honour  was  soon  added  that  of  the  parliamentary 
representation  of  the  city,  in  which  office  he  succeeded  Mr.  Perry,  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  house  of  peers,  in  1790. 

During  the  unfortunate  period  of  the  rebellion.  Colonel  Vereker,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  commanded  the  British  forces  in  various  disturbed  districts. 
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The  activity*  skill,  Mid  courage  he  displayed  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Irish 
goTemment,  and  at  once  pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  plaee  in  the  most 
critical  and  important  position.  All  eyes  were  then  turned  in  alarm  to  the  pros- 
pect  of  a  French  invasion,  and  rumour  or  secret  information  had  assigned  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland  as  its  most  likely  scene.  Colonel  Vereker  and  the  Limerick 
militia  were  at  once  selected  for  the  post  of  danger.  They  were  stationed  at  Sligo* 
a  situation  which  placed  them  in  immediate  readiness  for  whatever  service  occasion 
might  require.  The  French  force,  under  General  Humbert,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 170H,  effected  a  successful  disembarkation  at  Kiilala,  and,  being  joined  by 
thousands  of  the  disafTected,  proceeded  to  C/astlebar.  In  this  neighbourhood  there 
were  stationed  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  a  considerable  force  of  infantry,  and  a 
number  of  yeomanry  and  militia.  After  a  short  and  ineffectual  resistance,  the 
king's  troo|>s  tied  in  confusion,  and  left  the  invaders  masters  of  the  town.  Here 
they  established  their  head-quarters,  organised  a  provisional  government,  and 
proceeded  to  embody  into  somewhat  of  a  disciplined  force,  the  numbers  who 
daily  crowded  around  their  standards.  Universal  dismay  spread  through  the 
west  of  Ireland,  and  situate  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  des- 
titute of  any  atlequate  military  protection,  the  entire  province  of  Connaught 
appeared  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Flushed  with  success,  Humbert 
determined  on  moving  towards  the  north,  in  the  hope  of  uniting  with 
the  reinforcements  iVom  France,  whose  landing  was  hourly  expected  on  the 
coast  of  Donegal.  With  this  object,  he  directed  his  march  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  county  of  Sligo.  Colonel  Vereker  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy's  mtended  movement,  and  feeling  the  miperative  neces- 
sity there  existe<l  that  some  decisive  blow  should  be  struck,  which  might  coun- 
teract the  disastrous  effect  of  the  defeat  at  Castlebar,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  arrest  their  further  progress.  He  accordingly  collected  all  the  disposable 
troops  he  could  muster,  and  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  about  three  hundred 
of  his  own  regiment,  and  a  few  drogoons  and  yeomen  hastily  summoned  toge- 
ther, left  Sligo,  in  quest  of  the  advancing  army.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth 
of  September  he  met  them  near  the  village  of  Colooney,  and  although  his  men 
were  out  ill  supplied  with  ammunition  and  fatigued  with  a  rapid  march,  he  at 
once  engaged  with  a  force  at  least  ten-fold  more  numerous,  in  perfect  discipline, 
ftilly  equipped  with  arms  and  artillery.  The  engagement,  which  was,  pernaps, 
as  severely  and  obstinately  contested  as  any  on  record,  terminated  in  the  French 
general  being  compelled  to  alter  his  route,  and  abandon  his  projected  incursion 
upon  the  county  of  Donegal.  In  this  action  Lord  Gort  himself  was  severely 
wounded,  and  of  the  officers  and  men  the  number  killed  and  wounded  bears  an 
unusually  large  proportion  to  the  force  engaged.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  iiniK>rtant  effect  of  this  gallant  enterprise.  All 
the  historians  of  the  period  have  acknowledged — and  a  little  reflection  will  show 
with  justice — that  to  it,  more  than  any  other  cause,  Ireland  owes  her  final  deli- 
verance from  invasion.  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
had  proceeded  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  while  he  was  wanderinff  in  uncertainty 
along  the  banks  of  the  lower  Shannon,  Humbert  would^  in  all  likelihood,  have 
reached  Donegal  or,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington, 
have  marched  for  Dublin,  and  asMiileil  the  capital  itself  by  a  hold  coup-de^main. 
Had  he  been  enabled  to  pursue  either  of  these  courses,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
would  have  been  the  result.  That  the  insurrection  already  prevailing  to  an 
alarming  extent,  would  have  fearfully  increased,  and  that  at  every  step  he  would 
hsve  found  new  accessions  to  his  numbers  and  resources,  seems  to  aiimii  of 
little  doubt.  Taking  into  account  the  general  reputation  of  the  French  arms, 
the  natural  fears  excited  bv  their  success  in  Mayo,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  rebel  party  confirme<l  by  the  uninterrupted  progreaa  of  their  alliei 
through  one  county  after  another,  it  is  more  appalling  to  contemplate  than  easy  to 
deny  the  probability,  that  a  general  panic  would  have  spread  abroad  and  led  to  are- 
]>et  ition,  on  a  larger  and  more  disastrous  scale,  of  the  flight  at  Castlebar.  Providen- 
tially, these  dangers  were  averted  by  Colonel  Vereker  s  success  at  Colooner.  A 
lundftil  of  militia  had  sufficed  to  repel  the  veteran  soldiers,  befbre  whom  Europe 
quailed.  All  the  charm  of  French  invincibility  vaniahed,  tnd  the  frett  leiaoii 
WM  tanghty  that  neither  nombert  nor  difetpfine  ftnO  agafaifi  br»Te  and  reiolslv 
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men,  fighting  on  their  own  soil,  for  home  and  country.  Those,  who  had  wavered 
in  their  allegiance,  hecame  decided  ;  the  British  party  received  new  courage  ; 
and  the  disloyal,  who  are  ever  cowards,  lost  in  fears  and  hesitations  the  pre- 
cious moment  to  join  the  foreign  troops.  Repulsed  from  his  intended  course^ 
and  dispirited  by  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  Humbert  made  but  a  feeble  resis- 
tance to  the  arms  of  (ieneral  Lake,  and  finally  he  and  hb  entire  force  surren- 
dored,  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  The  nation,  thus  relieved 
from  the  calamity  of  foreign  inva^^ion,  was  not  ungrateful  to  her  brave  defen- 
ders. The  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  ('olonel  Vereker,  and  the 
gallant  m(*n  who,  under  his  command,  had  saved  their  country.  Medals  were 
struck  with  tho  word,  Colooncy — and  at  the  return  of  the  Limerick  regiment 
to  their  native  city,  they  were  received  with  universal  acclamation.  On  Colonel 
Vcrokor  himself  a  royal  proclamation  conferred  the  privilege — one  exclusively 
peculiar  to  poors — of  bearing  supporters  to  his  family  arms,  and  adopting  as 
the  motto  ot'  his  family  the  word  "  (.'olooney." 

At  the  termination  of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  Pitt,  as  is  well  known,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  forward  the  measure  of  the  Union.  Through  the  debates  on  this 
question,  the  name  of  Colonel  Vereker  will  be  foimd  among  the  noble  few  who,  to 
the  laht,  "faitliful  among  the  faithless,"  adhered  to  what  they  conceived  the  cause 
of  tht'ir  country  with  unshaken  constancy.  It  is  recorded,  that  Lord  Caatlereagh 
tinxious  to  win  over  one,  the  fame  of  whose  services  was  on  every  tongue,  the  re- 
})resentative,  too,  of  the  third  in  population  and  importance  of  the  Irish  cities, 
sought  his  adhiTence  with  all  that  machinery  of  patronage  and  diplomacy,  which 
no  man  better  understood,  or  more  succossfuUy  exerted.  The  simple  and  dignified 
reply  is  also  reror<le<l — that  having  defended  his  country  with  his  blood,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  gift  of  the  cn^wn  could  tempt  him  to  betray  her  by  his  vote. 

In  the  great  debate  of  the  *22n<l  of  January,  17!)!>,  he  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  expro'js  his  sentiments.  The  speech  from  the  throne  had  recom- 
momied  the  legislative  union,  as  the  best  protecrtion  against  both  foreign  and 
liomestic  enemies,  calculated,  ;is  it  was,  to  consolidate  into  one  firm  and  lasting 
fabric  the  strength  the  power  and  the  resources  of  the  British  empire.  The 
address  was  an  echo  to  the  speech,  and  among  its  paragraphs  contained  oney 
})ledging  the  house  to  approve  and  support  the  Union.  An  amendment  ex- 
pressing dissent  from  this  p(»rtion  of  the  address,  and  a  determination  to  support 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Irish  nation  as  then  existing,  was  moved  by  Mr. 
(reorge  Ponsonby,  and  scK;onded  by  Sir  Laurence  Parsons.  In  one  of  those 
brief  but  energetic  speeches,  which,  borrowing  force  from  their  very  compres- 
f>ion,  arrest  attention  more  successfully  than  the  most  elaborate  declamation, 
(N)lonil  Vereker  declaretl  his  intention  to  support  the  amendment.  "He 
lamontod  that  any  thing  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  speech,  that  could 
interrupt  tho  unanimity  which  it  was  at  all  times,  but  peculiarly  in  seasons  of 
national  danger,  desirable  should  prevail  in  addressing  a  sovereign  so  deserving 
their  ostcom  and  attachment.  But  the  house  could  ni»t,  in  their  affection  for 
their  king,  forjj^et  their  duty  to  thoir  country.  Could  he,  indeed,  sec  in  tho 
proposed  measure  of  union,  any  of  the  advantages  anticijMited  by  its  supporters 
— either  a  solid  foundation  for  national  greatness,  a  protection  against  foreign 
or  domestic  enemies,  or  the  means  of  reconciling  the  unhappy  dissensions  of 
hi^  countrymen — he  should  Ik^  among  the  first  to  supjiort  the  address,  as  it 
stof k1.  But,  instead  of  increasing  the  national  wealth,  the  Union,  necessitating 
ab^entcci.sm,  and  drawing  fnmi  the  country  millions  of  its  rents,  must  discourage 
its  arts,  its  commerce,  and  its  manufactures.  It  created  a  perpetual  procesi  of 
('xhau>tion,  and  it  seemeil  something  like  an  a))surdity  to  sup|>ose,  you  could  with 
one  hand  withdraw,  and  with  the  other  increase  the  resources  of  the  natiool 
Men  to4>,  uore  not  likely,  in  the  wretchedness  of  provincial  dependencCf  to 
fitre^^n  thr>se  t'eu<l<(  and  animosities,  which  even  the  love  of  a  common  conntrj 
failed  to  allay.  The  measure  itsidf  introduced  a  new  source  of  discord^  and 
revived  (dd  ones;  encouraged  the  disafTectt^iI,  and  alienated  the  loval ;  for  to 
what  end  wa<«  it  to  .shed  their  blood  in  the  field,  if  all  the  fruits  of  victory  were 
keit  by  treachery  in  the  senate  ?  The  whole  measure  was  based  on  fraud»  and 
suc<-o>sl'ul  only  by  the  worst  corruptitm.  Peerages,  bishoprics,  tho  sanctitT  of 
the  bench — all  had  been  shamelessly  prostituted  to  purchase  votes  ;  but  those 
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who  bftwlv  sold  their  confiding  country*  might  be  assured  men  would  see  in 
the  dignities  so  infamously  won,  only  the  record  and  the  wag^s  of  their  base 
venality."  In  the  same  debate  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  on  that  occasion  led  the  opposU 
tton,  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  member  for  Limerick.  *'  All  who  on  that  night 
contended  fur  their  country,  might  learn  in  the  success  of  that  gallant  officer 
and  his  heroic  three  hundred  at  Colooney,  that  the  hope  of  success  lay  not  in 
mens'  numbers,  but  their  spirit.  If  determined  to  do  their  dutv»  there  wan  no 
obstacle  could  not  be  overcome.  The  opposition  in  their  condict  agunst  the 
artB  and  inHuence  of  eovernmont  should  imitate  those  brave  heroes»  and  make 
every  division  in  that  house  another  Colooney." 

Tliroughout  the  remainder  of  the  eventful  struggles  on  this  question.  Colonel 
Vereker  was  ainongnt  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  measure.  Hi«  name 
will  be  found  in  every  division,  and  his  voire  in  every  debate.  The  same  pa* 
triotism  wliich  thus  honourably  opposed  the  measure  while  under  discuasion» 
olH'ved  and  sup|M>rted  it  when  the  law  of  the  land;  and  none  have  since  with 
more  determination  rehistcnl  the  mischievous  agitation  which,  under  the  name 
of  Repeal  of  the  Union,  seeks  for  its  own  sel6sh  objects  universal  anarchy  and 
spoliation. 

At  the  general  eliH-tion,  which  succeeded  the  union,  Colonel  Vereker  was 
returned  as  the  repriM»entative  (now  the  sole  one)  of  the  city  of  Limerick.  In 
the  Hriti.**h  parliament  he  sup]K)rted  the  same  principles  of  loyaltv  and  order 
that  he  had  in  his  native  M*nate.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  h* 
fillt^l  the  office  of  a  Lor<l  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  in  the  year  1810,  received  from 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  a  peerase  for  his  uncle,  John  Prendergast  Smyth» 
with  remainder  to  himsclt*.  From  the  time  when  first  elected  a  member  for  the 
city  of  Limerick  to  the  death  of  hiB  uncle,  in  1817f  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years,  there  ha<l  Iwen  sevtn  elections,  and  at  every  one  Colonel  Vereker  was 
successful  by  triumphant  majorities.  His  connection  with  the  parliamentary  re* 
presentation  wa'«  only  terminated  by  his  accession  to  the  title. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Commons,  Lord  Gort  has 
alway>  supported  the  Cons<*rvative  party;  but  without  any  slavish  or  indiscrimi- 
iiating  adherence  to  the  policy  of  their  leaders.  Principles,  and  not  men,  have 
roci'ived  his  vote  ;  and  on  two  remarkable  occasions— the  Catholic  Relief,  and 
the  Corporation  Bills — he  has  felt  himself  bound  to  dissent  from  bis  party* 
Whether  the  opiKments  of  the  former  measure  were  wise  in  their  views  on  the 
subject,  time  alone  can  determine.  The  beneficial  effects  of  any  political 
change  are  seldom  of  a  nature  that  at  once  develo|K*s  itself,  while  the  alloj 
of  evil  iiise{»arably  attendant  on  the  alteration  of  existing  social  relations,  la 
l>oth  iiDiiiediate  and  apparent.  The  Emancipation  Hill,  undoubtedly,  by  diso* 
ntting  the  Conservative  party,  led  to  the  accessi<m  of  the  Whig^  to  power,  and 
the  subsei|uent  infusion  into  the  constitution  of  an  unsafe  proportion  of  the 
demmTatie  element ;  but  how  far  its  ultimate  consequences  may  counterbalance 
its  iinmiHliate,  is  a  problem  tliat  only  a  future  generation  can  solve.  In  tbo 
meanwhilt'  it  were  unjust  to  dimiuish  the  auguries  of  good  by  the  eipression 
of  any  distrust.**  or  fears  ;  and  we  should  remember,  tlmt  it  were  contrary  alike 
to  the  experien<'e  of  history  and  the  nature  of  man,  to  eipect  the  tumult  gene- 
rat  eii  by  a  long  course  of  systematic  agitation^such  as  preceded  the  passing  of 
this  measure — at  onct-  to  subside  into  tranquillity.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be 
found,  that  in  almost  every  instance,  long  after  the  exciting  cause  is  with- 
drawn, the  waves  of  the  political  world  continue  to  retain  their  old  state  of 
disturbance. 

In  the  Corporation  question,  Lord  Gort  was,  perhaps,  more  immediately  and 
prominently  interested,  than  any  other.  AAer  a  hmg  series  of  contests  between 
the  Smyth  and  Pi*rry  familiint  lor  ascendancy  in  the  corporation  of  Limerick^ 
the  former  liad  at  length  prevaile<l.  The  hereditary  influence  thus  derived  by 
Lord  Gort  was  strengthened  and  increased  by  his  own  personal  claims.  The 
constituent  body,  who  might  have  disputed  the  power  of  the  family,  acknow- 
ledged the  merits  of  the  man,  and  sought  his  advice  and  guidance  on  every  ques- 
tion of  difficulty.  Thus  connected  with  the  Irish  corporations,  Lord  Gort 
natnrallv  took  a  most  active  part  in  opposing  the  measure,  which  has  now  con- 
ierred  tlieir  power  on  other  and  hostuo  possessors*  Our  o^n  sentiments  upon 
Vol.  XIX.— >o.  HI.  2  a 
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the  question  have  been  repeatedly  expressed,  and  our  readers  vill  remember,  we 
pave  our  support  to  the  opposition  maintained  by  his  lordship  and  the  dis- 
ting-ulshrd  minority  who  continuc<l  to  resist  the  bill.  With  him  vre  could  not 
but  tlunk  it  dtingcrous  to  surrender  the  institutions  which  had  been  intended 
and  had  so  loii^  served  as  the  fortresses  of  Protestantism,  into  the  hands  of  its 
determined  foes.  An  abruj)t  transference  of  power  must  always  be  attended 
with  not  only  difficulty  but  danger  ;  and  we  should  at  least  have  paused  before 
wc  selected  as  its  depositaries  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  British  name  and  con- 
nection. Wo  believe  the  faults  of  the  old  corporations  were  exaggerated,  tind 
that  oven  to  their  very  restrictions  and  the  hereditary  influence  of  grCiit  families 
within  them,  were  attached  advantages,  which  coimterKilanced  many  an  evil. 
Those,  whose  predecessors  in  office  had  been  their  own  ancestors,  an<l  whose 
successors  would  probably  be  their  own  descendants,  were  not  less  likely  to  seek 
the  permanent  and  real  good  of  the  institution,  with  which  their  connection  was 
thus  close  and  continued,  than  the  fleeting  and  perpetually  changing  represen- 
tatives of  a  popular  constituency.  For  the  one  the  present  was  linked  to  the 
past  and  future  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  descent :  while  the  views  of  the  other 
would  naturally  find  their  bounds  in  the  commencement  and  conclasion  of  their 
own  short  tenure  of  office.  We  may,  too,  be  pardoned,  if  we  feel  some  doubts 
whether  the  functions  of  municipal  government  in  promoting  social  order  and 
peace  will  be  more  efficiently  discharged  by  the  nommees  of  that  very  populace, 
whom  it  is  their  duty  to  contrid,  than  they  were  by  men,  whose  birth  and  station 
gave  them  at  once  authority  and  independence.  It  is  scarcely  wise  to  frame 
the  breakwater  of  a  nature  almost  as  unstable  as  the  element  it  is  to  resist. 

In  conneetir)n  with  this  subject  we  may  mention  that,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Limerick  corj)oration,  the  Municipal  f'onnnif«sioners,  wliose  aim  and  office  it 
was  to  discover  faults  in  the  existing  bodies,  an(i  who  certainly  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task  with  scrutinizing  vigilance,  were  constrained  to  admit  the 
prudence  and  public  spirit  with  which  its  revenues  hail  been  expended^ 
.ind  the  full  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  by  its  magistrates. 
Its  exclusiveness,  and  the  influence  of  a  familv  formed  the  only  subjei-t 
of  complaii)t.  l)ut  exclusiveness  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  nor  popularity 
a  good  ;  and  before  we  can  pronounce  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  old  and  new 
system,  we  must  wait  till  time  enables  us  to  contrast  the  respective  fruita 
of  each.  In  this  instance  the  old  corporation  have  at  least  bequeathed  a  good 
example  to  their  successors,  and  may  point  with  pride  to  the  wise  government 
under  whose  fostering  care  their  city  luus  prrown  to  its  present  extent,  and  the 
judicious  liberality  that  has  adorned  it  with  such  monuments  of  art,  as  the 
noble  bridge  which,  at  Thomond  gate,  now  spans  the  waters  of  their  magni- 
ficent river. 

Our  rea«iers  will  perceive  we  have  confined  this  sketch  entirely  to  Lord  Gort'a 
public  lite  and  <-haractcr.  It  is  in  that  capacity  only  that,  as  it  s<>em8  to  us,  wo 
are  entitlotl  to  make  any  man  during  bis  lifetime  the  subject  of  our  i>en,  cither  for 
praise  or  censure.  Yet,  although  we  feel  this  principle  to  its  fullest  extent, and  regret 
that  it  has  of  late  been  so  often  fi>rgotten,  we  think  those  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch,  w  ()uld  not  easily  forgive  the  omission  of  scmie  tribiite  to  the  private 
worth  which  adorns  and  adds  weight  to  the  public  character.  We  may,  without 
transgres«iing  the  principles  we  have  approved,  notice  the  same  strict  »enso  of 
bononr  we  have  seen  di-]ilayed  in  irH  political  capacity  here  also  apparent — the 
frank  and  manly  bearing,  and  that  true  courtesy  uf  dis|H)sition  and  manner 
which  smooth-^  down  the  di>tinctions  of  social  life,  not  by  depressing  itself,  but 
by  clcvatinir  others — qualities  xihosf  rare  union  has  rendered  him  oneof  tho 
most  universally  esteenied  and  popular  noblemen  in  the  west  of  Ireland ;  and  as 
he  is  one  of  the  la.^t,  so  also  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  old  IrUh 
wit,  generosity,  and  goo<l  humour. 
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Ma.  Jamc«,  if  not  the  ft^^t  novelist  of 
his  day,  c<>rtainly  hears  a  place  in  some 
rogprctA  higher  than  th'»se  who  are  ac- 
cu5tonic<l  to  elaiiii  5uiK?riority  over  him. 
We  mean,  in  so  far  as  the  tone  and  ten- 
denev  of  hi«<  writings   are  conoerned. 
We  Imve  taken  occaaion  lately  to  ani- 
madvert  in    prettv   strong   terms   on 
some  work.H    in    this  line,  which    oc- 
cupv  the    attention    of  tlie    romance 
Ff  adcrs  of  the  present  day,  and  which, 
whatever  their   charm   mav  be,  have 
not  the  jK>wer  of  satisfying  the   still 
small  voice  within  us,  which  asks  the 
constant   question — am    I    the    better 
for  what    I  am    reading  ?     We  have 
shoxin,  we  think,  the    public  mistake 
on  this  suhj»»ct,  and  we  have  pointed 
out    the   remedy, —  to    the  autlior  in 
question    himself,  at    least ;    as   from 
him  we  expei*t  it,    rather    than  from 
the    careles.-*    class    of   readers,    who 
swallow  whatever  is  put  before  them 
in  an  agreeabU*  drws.     But  we  have 
in    such  volumes  sls    the   present,  an 
antidote  to  the  poi.son,  and  can  present 
a  safe  and  wholesome  aliment  to   all 
tho<e  who  are  not  contented  with  the 
homely  fare  of  truth,  but  must  have 
the  fixnl  of  fancv  too.     To  such  we 
safclv  recommend  Mr.  James,  and  we 
promis*'  them  he  will  be  fimnd  worthy 
of  the  tru«:t  reposi'd  in  him.     His  pen 
in   prolitie   enough    too,   to   kei*p   tiio 
imagination  eonritantly  nourished,  and 
of  him   more   than    of   anv   modem 
writer  it  may  l>e  Miid,  that  fie  has  im- 
proved his  style   bv  the  mere  dint  of 
constant  and  abumfant  practice.    For, 
although  so    agreeable  a   novelist,  it 
mu»t  not  l>e  forgotten  that  he  stands 
infinitelv  higher  as  an  historian,  and 
that  to  him  we  owe  the  merit  of  having 
pursued  a  great  plan,  struck  out  numy 
years  ago,  and  carried  steadily  forward 
contem|>oran(H>usly   with    these   volu- 
minous fictions,  to  the   pres4*nt  time. 
Wc  mean  that  of  writing  the  lives  of 
the  more  prominent  characters  of  mo- 


dem  history,  in  England  and  other 
countries,  so  as  to  form  a  tort  of  bio- 
graphical library,  in  which  romance 
and  the  high  dee<ls  of  chivalry  shall 
form  the  inducement  to  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  civil,  political,  ana  reli- 
gious affairs  of  interesting  eras.  Al- 
ready, we  have  been  presented  with 
the  lives  of  Charlemapie,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Rich- 
ard C<rur  dc  Lion,  and  we  are  led  to 
hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  dcsiffn* 
which  has  our  hearty  good  wishes  rar 
its  success. 

The  studies  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
this  greater  task,  among  their  minor 
effects,   serve   him   essentially   in   hit 
novel-writing,  and  prove  that  the  se- 
rerer  lal>ours  of  the  intellect  are  those 
which  best  f\t  a  man  for  the  ligfateet 
and  most  sjrartive  taslcs.     The  most 
fantastic  and    beautiful    coruscations 
which  the   skies    can   exhibit   to  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  dart   as  if  in  plaj 
from  the  huge  volumes  that  roll  out 
from  the  crater  of  the  volcano.     It 
was  to  the  eagerness  and  perseverance 
with  which  Scott  pored  over  the  mass 
of  antique  recordEs  to  which  he  had 
access,  that   we   owe  the   apparently 
unlaboured  productions  of  his  g^enitis. 
The  recreation  of  an  enlarged  intel- 
lect is  ever   more  valuable  than  the 
highest    efforts    of  a    confined    one. 
Hence  we  find  in  the  works  before  uSy 
lightly  as  they  have  been  thrown  off, 
the  traces  of  study — the  footsteps  of 
a  powerful  and  vigorous  understand- 
ing.    We  say  lightlyt  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  there  can  be  much 
effort  in  the  production  of  two  novels* 
of  three  volumes  each,  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  during  which  an  im- 
portant historical  work  had  also  beeD* 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  at  least, 
given  to  the  public  I      Milton's   vein 
flowed  only  from  the  autiunnal  to  the 
vernal   equinoi.      Thompson  seldom 
composed  except  in  autumn,  and  dur- 
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ing   the  niirbt-season — so  says   Kirke 

Wljite.      Youii^r   composed   at    night 

solely.     Jnmes   i>  at    work   night   aiicl 

day,   spring  ami  autumn,  winttT  and 

suninuT :    his    fountain    is    jH'rennial. 

Hut   far  W  it   from   us  to  fiinl  fault 

with  this  rjipidity;  for  it  is  crtMlitahU' 

alike  to  his  genius  and  diligonee  ;  and 

although,  as  eompared  with  his  earlier 

productions,   tho.se  he    now   gives    us 

may  want  in  strength  what  they  have 

gained  in  elegance  an<l  accuracy  ;  yet 

if  his  works  are  popular  enough    to 

insure  a  sale  at  such  rapidly  recurring 

period.s,   it   is  a  proof  that   their  in- 

trin>ic  and   separate  value   is   not  di- 

mini>hed    l»v    the   hastiness   of    their 

construction  ;  and    the   merit    of  the 

piece  heing  the  same,  it  will  l)eallow^*d 

that   the   merit  of  the  author  stan<ls 

higher,  as  doing  that  without   etfort. 

which  it  co>t>  i»thers  the   severest   to 

accoin[)lish. 

Thi>  fecumlitv,  however,  ^liile  it 
excites  our  admiration,  defies  our  ri- 
valry ;  and  we  nnist  he  content,  as 
reviewrr>,  to  seize  up  a  bundle  of  the 
fruits  a>  he  throws  them  to  earth, 
and  examine  them  as  we  find  them, 
ere  he  shall  have  once  more  encum- 
bered the  path  before  us. 

We  tind  in  our  liands  three  ro- 
manro,  of  which  we  deem  tlie  i^eroiid 
in  order  worth  more  particular  atten- 
tion than  either  of  the  otlnTS.  for 
rea'^ons  whirh  we  shall  state  as  we 
pro*  ee<l. 

Cin-M"  df  Leon  is  an  attempt  to 
]dace  l>etori>  us  in  a  ratunml  manner 
the  jioint-*  in  which  a  b;inilit  may 
touch  on  tlie  routines  of  heroi>m  and 
virtu**  ;  a-*  St  hillrr  had  before  emlea- 
viKiml  in  \ain,  bv  (rerm:in  extrava- 
gancr,  to  enlist  oiu*  s\m|kathies  on  his 
side.  Tin  re  have  been  many  attempts 
to  interest  n^  with  highwaymen  an»l 
jiirates.  Hut  whether  it  be  I'aul  Clif- 
ford (»r  l*aul  Jones,  we  have  been 
hitherto  unatV«'»*ted.  W C  an*  now, 
however,  a>krd  to  reverence  ( 'or>e  de 
I.eon.  a  bri;j-and:  and  we  mu<«t  admit, 
wr  tiihl  ninth  t«i  be  >ait|  tor  him.  I'he 
time  <  liii^i  II  i".  iiiif  in  whieh,  in  France 
iimrt-  t-MitialK.  in  whiih  ct»untr>  the 
sti  in-  i-  l;iiil.  that  te:irful  ma\im  of 
st.ttt'  w.!'*  .it^li-d  npttii  t»»  its  extreUie 
d»  L'l' '  -  '/'■'  V'Ut  It  mi,  crut  In  loi  ; 
aiitl  wli:lr  a  t'a\«>uritt'  mi^jht  obtain  for 
his  i)r  |nr  «»wn  private  objects  a  de- 
cree atlt'ftini:  tur  i'\il  the  fortunes  of 
he  whi'k  nation  ;  it   WHt  e(|ually  easy 


to  extort  from  a  sovereign,  in  himself 
humane   and    generous,   the   warrant 
for  the  most  horrible  and  revolting  of 
all   cruelties,     the    burning   of    those 
whom  the  church  might  think  proper 
to  denounce  as  lieretics,  at  the  stake. 
In  .such  a  state  of  things,  if  in  any, 
the   man  who   has   outlawed   himself 
may  be  excused  ;  for  in  des]M)tism  that 
fails  which  is  considered  to  be  a  part 
of  tlie  original   contract  by  which  mi- 
ciety   is   bound   together,  and   under 
which   the   individual  is  .•iupposcd   At 
lca.st,  voluntarilv  to   surrender  his  li- 
herty  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate, 
ft>r  his  own  or  the  public  good.     Such 
a  voluntary    surrender  implies  a  re- 
sumfition  under  certain  circumstanc«'S 
— a  resumption   where  there  is  no  re- 
ciprocal  advantage.       Hut   in  despo- 
tism such  a  state  has  arrived ; — for 
where  both  legishition  and  execution 
are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
individual,  and  where  both  have  be- 
come  corrupt,  there  is  nu  bcnetit — 
he    takes   nothing — cnpubU  tiuUiun — 
he  is  a  men»  slave.     Such    we  raav 
suppose  at  least,  to   have  )H>en  Corse 
de  Leon's  argument,  for  although  he 
had  sustained  injury  so  gross  as  to 
liave   driven   any   man  to  vengcancis 
and   subse(|uently   **  uiK>n  the   road/* 
yet  hiN  character  was  one  that  seemed 
to  seek  for  reasons  for  every  thing — 
to   reflect,    moralize,   sentimentalize ; 
sometimes  a  little  perhaps  in  the  style 
of  Jo.seph   Surface.  *•  tin*  man  who  ** 

;  but  generally  with  plausibility 

enough. 

The  ]H.'rind  is  that  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IL  of  France,  a  prince  who 
was  contem|K)raneoas  with  KlizaWth 
of  Kngland,  and  in  whfise  time  the 
province  of  Sa\oy  wjls  in  a  state  of 
divided  allegianci'  U'tween  France  and 
the  Kmperor.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  the  scene  is  laid;  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  border  rights  gives  seojie  for 
the  wihh'st  phiy  of  romance,  in  the 
di>p4i»itions  «)f  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
events  rendereil  probable  in  such  times. 
Ili-re  Corse  de  l^eon  safely  roves  the 
hills :  liere  the  heroine,  Lnaltel  de 
Hriemie.  i.-^  held  in  ihirunce  br  a  hard 
stepfather:  liere  kniulits  and  cavaliers 
].«-ick  ft»rth,  at  tlu*  heail  of  their 
••iKiwer,"  t«i  liU'rute  or  carrv  auav 
the  fair  atHicted  one :  here  fat  friars 
le.ive  their  meals  to  partake  of  noi<tur- 
nal  w7/-f< .  here,  most  incrinlible  of 
allj  iimktepirs  are  honest.  V^'"  arc  re- 
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in()ve<l,  however,  in  the  course  of  the 
m'orkfto  thecApitAl ;  and  at  therourt  of 
Honrv  aro  :uhnitted  to  a  glance  of  the 
fair  ami  famous  Diane  do  Poicticrs— > 
the  still  more  fair  and  still  more  fa- 
mou!»  Marv  of  Scntlan'l — and  many  of 
tho««o  who,  then  hut  onlinarv  acton 
on  the  scfue,  have  sinct*  iHfome  in- 
tfrt»5»tin;r  anil  historic.  Amon^Nt  thene 
Mr.  JanicH  enters,  |)en  in  hand,  and 
hUetcIu'M  them  lightlv,  elegantly,  ami, 
we  belie\e  we  itu&v  sav,  faithfullr ; 
for  hf  n|>|M^r.4  a  thorough  French 
hi^turian.  It  is  not  our  design  to  at- 
tempt an  analysis,  however  hrief,  of  the 
plot.  InihMMi,  our  author'n  dt^nigns 
are  generally  too  complicated  and  in- 
terwoven  to  admit  of  satisfactorv  con- 
denjiation.  L«'t  it  suffice  to  give  a 
••hort  s^K>cinien  of  his  manner  in  de- 
scription an  1  inthouglit.  Of  the  latter 
the  ftillowing  may  1k»  considered  a 
plia»ing  sample :  — 

**  In  cMntonipUtin!;  sacritice.s  that  wp 
proposi*  to  make  for  the  attainiuent  of 
aii\  );reat  «iliji'i't,  imaKinatii>n  i<  e\er  a 
ki'id  friend  to  xt  If  devotion,  paint int;  the 
«M»n  equeiMf*  of  mir  arts  all  hri«^ht,  and 
conc«>alin^  all  tin*  darker  points  of  the 
l'tittir<>  in  a  hlaxe  of  li'^ht.  We  see  not. 
We  calctdate  not,  upon  a  mtdtitude  of 
minor  nHMTi«*<«  ;  neither  do  \\v  take  into 
eotisideration  the  remoter  evils;  it  is  the 
li;re:it«>r  and  the  nearer  pain^  and  fM-rils 
tliat  ^'^  look  t<i ;  and  %«e  tin  1  strength 
ill  I  lie  ilt'tenniiiation  of  i>ur  own  hearts 
t>»  \.iiit]iii<>li  l^'-enr.  Hut  at  the  .same 
time  %*rd«»  n«»t  rememliei*  that  the  strong 
I  .uisc,  the  iit>itt\e  %%liieh  f^a^e  ?»iieh  \i- 
;;oruiit  iaipuKe  to  all  our  aetioii«,  as  to 
carry  us  tlirou^h  the  first  and  more 
prouiineiit  ohstael.'S,  ^raihially  loses  its 
on  a  |H»wer  and  aeti\ity.  till  at  length 
the  \ery  meiii<>r\  of  our  first  bcnsations 
di<>>  an  ay.  ati.l  we  are  h  ft  ti>  endure  all 
the  re:i«.ite  et'iiMMpieiU'e-;,  without  the 
su'^t.uiiing  p'iner  that  hore  us  fornanl 
at  tir  t.  The  emnoii-liall  that  tore  itt 
w.iy  thr«»u;:h  "trojij;  walls  without  a 
perceptihle  ditninutinn  of  it"«  sp<»c<l,  in 
the  oijil  of  its  eouf  s«»  rrtH*ps  oliiw'lr  ali>ng 
the  «;rou:id.  and  at  length  a  child's  hand 
may  stop  it  as  a  phiuhiu)^.  Thus,  in 
jjem*ral,  are  the  ^tronii^  re'»olniitins  <if 
encounleriu'^all  eviU  for  the  attainment 
f»f  one  jfri'at  purpose.  Thi'y  carry  us 
forw.anl  imiietu<iu-ly  thrnu;;!!  the  first 
ol)^tac!e«,  hut  fail  of  ihemsehes  at 
h*n:;th,  and  are  o^eteome  hy  {M'tty  iui- 
jx^diroents." 

The  art*ne  in  the  judgment-liall,  in 
which  the  accused  Baron  de   Rohan's 


servant,  Pierre  Millort,  Is  qnestioned, 
bhall  he  our  next  selection. 

**  The  presiding  judge  announced,  in 
a  clear  distinct  tone,  that  all  persons 
hut  the  prisoner  and  the  last  witness 
were  to  leave  the  court. 

*•  The  ushers  retired  from  the  doors ; 
all  the  elerks  hut  one  withdrew,  learin|^ 
iiernard  de  Uuhan  still  on  the  rellettet 
with  Pierre  Millort  standing  hefore  the 
jud};es.  One  or  two  of  the  magistrates 
themselves  lf>oke<l  down  with  pale  coun* 
trnances  upon  the  papers  before  them, 
and  a  sensation  of  awe  ti>ok  possession 
of  Bernard  de  Ri>han,  from  a  vaeue,  but 
indistinct  notion  of  what  was  about  to 
take  place. 

**  At  length,  wh(>n  the  doors  were 
shut,  the  president  rang  a  small  silver 
liell,  which  st<M>d  bi^side  him,  and 
another  pair  of  doors,  which  hitherto 
had  uot  lH'««n  opened,  were  thrown 
hack.  Bernard  ue  Rohan,  as  he  sat, 
cotdd  n(»t  see  into  that  chamber ;  bnt 
I'ierr«>  Millort,  \«ho  stood  in  the  wit- 
ness's plaee,  did  s«>e,  and  was  instantlj 
seixe<l  with  an  aguish  shaking  from  head 
to  fo<»t. 

*•  *  I  do  l>eseech  vou,  sir,'  said  Ber- 
nanl  de  Kohan,  *  if  it  \h*  iiossible,  spare 
the  unhappy  man,  and  let  the  wh«d« 
weight  of  his  testimony  go  against 
myself.* 

**  *  It  is  impossible,  sir,'  replied  the 
judtje.  •  We  must  uot  reject  tne  means 
asnij^nwl  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  arrir* 
in^  at  substantial  justice.  Take  him 
away !'  he  cimtinued,  addressing  two 
men  who  ha«l  entere«l  fri>m  th«>  chamber 
i>f  thi  tortun*,  and  wh<»  instantlv  oeixed 
upon  the  unhappy  servant,  and  drew  him 
towards  the«t|ien  dmirs,  notwithstanding 
prayer*,  and  tears,  and  struf^j^les.  *1 
was  goin;;  to  say,'  continue<l  the  presi* 
dent,  s|M*akin|(  to  the  prisoner,  *  that  if 
\uu  so  please,  as  jou  may  l>e  inculpated 
hv  his  confession,  vou  mav  enter  the 
chamber  of  the  ipiohtion,  and  hear  the 
wonis  he  u«es.' 

'^iiemard  de  Rohan  hhi>ok  his  head. 
A]m(»st  as  he  did  si»,  a  small,  dark-look* 
inj;  man  entenHl  the  hall,  and  spoke  a 
few  wonIs  to  4he  president  in  a  low 
\oice.  The  jutljre  replt<Kl  emphatically^ 
•  FiTtf  et  durct !' 

'•  .\n<>ther  few  low-spoken  words  were 
addres<(i>«|  ti>  him  hy  the  messengers 
from  the  chaml»er  of  the  torture,  and 
his  reply  was,  *JMtqmti  h  mwt  f — even 
unti>  f1«'ath,  hhould  it  be  necessary  ;  but 
you  have  the  surgeim  there  !' 

**  The  man  no<lded  his  head  and  re- 
tired. Then  came  an  interval,  not  ex- 
actly of  sil«*nce,  but  of  low  S4»bs  and  of 
Htitl(*d  entreaties,  and  of  sounds  of  wail- 
ing, at  of  a  person  in  deep  grief  and  fear* 


Jtmtei  9mm  J^win.  [VMt 


Tb«  janu  mtiiBua  wt  HaUnliis  mIto*  and  wirt-  ftt  MBW  t) 

lorror  Md  ibaigiiBtion  of  heart,  till  nlotdj  inrnniiftil,  rmolnf 

Higth,  in  kbont  Ave  nlnotw  nor*,  £ud(    of    RwiMi    ana   co 

«  billed  forth  A  ihrill  ud  piwdi^  atrodtlai  u  boniUB  and  i 


dM  Mr 


tortUM,  »nd  node  the  lAele  haU ring,  K™^    *lJ^I«,^S^  ^rii^  W 

ud    eren    blanched    the    U»    of  ^  "'P'  <^    S^,  I^^S-TuT^  lf5 

judge*  that  e«  at  the  table.  Thencame  e«tnry.     It  U  iamoitiUe  Rr  OIBOt 

anothor.  and  another,  and  uotbw  crj  j  »«  penwTB  an  analOBJ  in  itt  CWM% 

and  a  loud  roice  wai  heard  to  lay—  ita  oironiiiitaiiaM,  and  lb   dbetot  M- 

■You  are  c&rrjing  it  too  fkr  ;    relaz  tweentUiiunrreetioaandtlwtranblw 

the  wheel  a  littlet'  which baTfldeMlated«ad<U«raeed«iir 

'I  will  conreia,IwiUconfeu1*eried  n^rn  unhaiiDT  country.     Tm  wlhor 

_.■„  _<■  .V.  _.u n j.ku.  .                '^'^Jnted  at  mdi  an  m  ' 

murdered  him — I  know  he  did — I 

"       uthat: 


W^   thflrefbrei    deem  It  ti»  mor* 

__  apeak  fJsely.     He  waa  mj  maater,  Many  of  the  WPtllDaitl  of  the  iWMP. 

mybSrn  m«twl — OhGodI  OhOodI  gwtJWdarihaTobMnaotiially t««d. 

Mtmefreel  set  me  free!'  lehflni  tMrkt,  by  tlw  earliw  and  mm 

"  ■  But  wtre  yon  the  acoompllee  of  hU  ditintor«ited  bwda  of  rebdUoa  "ban. 
crime  7'  cried  another  rolce  l^m  withhi.  TIm  end  of  tiw  inanrraolicm  of  Ilia 

'  Did  you  know  he  wa«  g;oing  to  do  the  Jaoqoerie  it  b,  howainr,  wUtb  fbnM 

*"^  '  the  GataatroplM  of  Hr.  Jameal  atarj* 


'    "*Ohno,  no  r  exclaimed  the  onh^py  ■nd  u  the 

man.    ■   I  knew  nothing    I  taww  no-  .    j^    j^^    pualW,  pwhapa,  ta'tha 

thmg  !     It  was  all Another  feariHd  ._„.,.  ,j  i.i.,„i^f.-  lifTnT-inL  «J 

ihriil  interrupted  wh«t  he  waa  laying,  f™^*^  ^^  Sl^J^SSSS^ 

a.  the  riA  i^med  to  ha*e  been  iwS  »"tt«^.  "^  wonMbalncredlMa  wwt 

extended  by  the  executioner,  and  then  it  not  fi»  the  concnrr^  taitlmOBJ  tt 

anddenlj  came  a  dead  lUenoe.  the  hiatoriana  erf  the  time,     ftalawl 

">8<>tMmfree1  let  him  free  I'  cried  itia  vbomeathe  partkolar^  and  It 

■erera)  Toice«.    '  He  li  nme.'  ia  a  fiuit  wludi  «•  are  not  at  BtiHy 

■'  ■  He  has  onlvfUnted,'  uidtha  ridce  to  qneition,  that  a  haai  nt  Mm  IfclB 

that  had  wked  the  qneetloni.  Hartj  men,  amoMit  whom  wmw  *• 

JIC  S*  li  t^  I'l.        !^' .  T*?*S  fenoined   Captal'de  Bneh,  «d  tk» 

probably  th»t  of  the  inrgeon.     ■  I  told  (j^    de^^,    .Uai&ad,    ta  op« 

jou.jon  were  turning  a.  wheel  too  ^^^^a^^^^^J^ 
men,  aHerlj  routed  Ihem,  and  UIM^ 

The    Jacquerie,    although  the  la*t  ««wdinp  to  Uw  lowert  aooosat,  ris 

pnbliihedof  Mr.  Jamei'a  norela,  comei  "»;»«« ll.''T'i  .t 
*^    .       .                            ,  "7     ...  The  knighta  had  the 


a  knighta  had  the  atrongiat  m*. 
indeed,  Ibr  aetfam-Jby  -mmt 
Anderaof  the  UghMl  dnnaaaf 


of  it  ihall  be  brief;  becaiiie,  although 

the  character  of  the  time  i<  adnurabl*  uw  uemRimwi  t™ 

kept   op,  and   the  intereat  nmaineS  Flwoajwlw kwkod ■  -.-_- 

with  power  throughout,  it  doea  not,  ai  "f "  *',™  'V^  "      ?**'.**?! 

a  liteVary  produSion,  take  the  aame  ^  ^"^J^.^!^  '^""'^  •* 

Iiigh  ground  ai  that  which  we  reserre  "*  «n>aaed  the  laridgo. 

to  the  lait.     Iti  character  ia  that  of  . 

action  rather  tlian  paawon— iti  object  .   __r?'.^  in-miKi.  •"'""I  '"  ™ 

the  deed!  of  chivalry  rather  than  the  I^S^he  dell     I  I    mU   r. '"  ~ 

human  heart.     The  time  choien,  in-  Tl^beiataaeni.'.  mMrkFi-pUc-i. w.n. 

deed,  ii  favourable  for  the  diipla*  of  nddnlj  thrown  1>i'i  k  ;  aii'l  liiniuKh  thir 

di-icriptive  power,  being  that  hi  which  ardtwaf  might  1 n  thr  tin*  i>f  the 

chitalrv  niido  its  moit  exalted  eflbrtii  bridge  ever  the  Mnrur-,  and  brynnil  U  a 

previoui  to    its  decline.     The    "Jae-  aeaef  lerea  an>I  >~iiri->iij  (am.  luniBd 

queric"  won?  a  bund  of  peaianti,  who,  ^i  towarda  the-uull  iiuoi  Ihi>  Iar|[e open 

aftiT  the  diMutruus  battle  of  Poictierai  apace  on  the  oth' f  .id- .>f  ih»irl>»r.    A 

driven  to  di-speration  by  famine  and  •""*  P*'*  ^  ""    ""''''""'•  \'*'  ™ 

»pprc«ion.  ami   taking  ^vantage   of  "ifS^."?^  "     '  '"  ""  '"  "^  "^ 

the   caj.tivitj  of  their  king   anJ  dia-  12!!r.'-^  iJ 


the  .eai'tivilj  of  their  king   aim  oia-  ^i, „„-,^  fro,,,  i;,,j  „  ,.„„  ,ui 

pertionofthi-u- noble*,  leagued  together  mmti  and  haw » 

for  tlie  perpetration  of  erery  enonnitjr,  Hhewtae  ^iplayi  ^1 

under  the  guidance  of  a  lerf  like  tb(B-  Is  (he  midal  th' 


ir  tanki  i  whQM 
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•een  in  the  art  of  h6a\ing  aaotlwr  im* 
luunso  lit  OIK*  into  the  air. 

**  •  Halt  V  crt«d  the  Captal,  *halt  till 
h  ban  fallen  !  Now  on  them  !  —charge  I 
liriflly,  to  thu  rescue  !  St.  GiHjrgv  for 
morrv  Kii;;lan(l !' 

••  •'F.iix  :  Foix  :  St.  Mithftfl  and  St. 
Ge«>rgf  I  St.  Micharl  and  St.  Gforjjc  !* 
tTJed  the  Count  of  Foix  ;  and  dashing 
thi'tr  snurH  into  thfir  horsca'  tUnkf, 
t}ifyKaIlci|)(><l  through  th«.*  archwav,  the 
proud  ht-a-Ht.N  that  bore  th«'in,  AiU  of 
i'(»od  «nd  rf!«t,  plunging  fiercely,  as  if 
to  virapc  from  the  rvin.  ' 

Such  wi»ro  the  diH.'dM  of  chivalry- 
such  the  state  of  th«*  class  of  servitude 
— such  the  conj>o«|ueiices  of  the  sys- 
tem of  \illauage,  \iheii  once  a  ray  of 
light  broke  in  u]K>n  tlie  lower  orders 
f'f  the  |)eoplc,  and  rai:«ed  them  from 
mere  barbari:fm.  Mr.  James,  how- 
ever, niiAtakeSf  when  ho  asserts  that 
Kiiu'lnnd  ^As  wholly  exeiniit  from  t))at 
svsteni  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Traces  of  it  wen*  to  l>o  found  survir- 
Ing  the  Ueformation  ;  ami  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  until  the  extensive 
refi»rni  of  Charles,  vestiges  of  slavery 
pndialily  lurked  here  and  there  through- 
out the  kingdom.  We  arc  pleased,  as 
We  said  before,  with  the  mode  in  which 
James  weaves  the  widi  of  real  history 
with  the  Witt  of  fiction ;  we  mean, 
his  care  not  to  allow  ua  to  confound 
the  two  in  our  niin<ls ;  and  we  have 
reinarkeil,  that  in  those  pas!»ages  which 
inav  be  ealleil  historic,  the  stvle  and 
tone  lu'conie  elevated  ;  the  stream 
>wtll»  a.H  from  a  remote  and  higher 
kource  ;  and  «e  feel  that  we  mav  rest 
confidiiitlv   on    the  narrative    which 

« 

emanates  from  tlie  well-read  and  com- 
|»etent  bi.'«torian. 

1'he  Ancient  Regime  is  a  tale  of 
a  iliffi-rcnt  stamp ;  one  in  which  pri- 
vate  lift'  and  private  feelings  are  the 
theme,  and  ne  >hall  accordingly  give, 
in  as  oliort  a  compa>s  aspo>.>ible,  some 
idea  of  thf  sti>ry. 

The  jH-riod  i>  that  ui  which  Louis 
XV.  nao  gcnfi-ating  in  hi-^  tyrannical 
an«l  df.«potic  govimmmt,  tlu»e  princi- 
ples of  tit'ree  indepcndi-nr«s  which  had 
till  ir  i>!»ue  aAi  r  hi*  was  in  the  grave,  in 
th«»  inurdtT  of  bio  po^^terity  and  all  the 
httrror*  of  the  rc\olution.  The  author 
tells  U-S  ami  tr]l>  u<*  truly,  that  be  couM 
have  found  no  name  in  i»ur  own  lan- 
guage fit  to  e\pre^.«  what  be  meant 
by  that  state  ui  thinj.'^s — >o  he  has 
borrowed  the  word  from  the  country 


in  which  it  axiat^d^the  AncUnf 

Annette,  the  htroine  of  the  XaX^^  it 
discovered,  an  infant,  in  the  garret  of 
a  Parisian  filigree-worker,  named 
Pierre  Morin,  who  is  soarcely  able,  bj 
bis  niobt  strenuous  exertions,  to  pro« 
cure  the  child  and  his  wife  a  bare  tub* 
•istence.  The  latter  it  accosted  In  the 
sliop  of  the  miser  Fiteau,  a  silver- 
smith, for  whom  Morin  was  at  the 
time  employed  by  an  ecclesiastic,  the 
Abbd  de  Castelneau,  and  preeented 
with  a  small  gratuity,  which«  however 
seasonable  as  a  supply,  it  goea  hard 
with  the  independent  artiaan  to  ftvail 
himself  of.  However,  necessity  at  laat 
overcomes  his  scruples,  and  he  hat 
iust  for  the  first  time  swallowed  the 
bread  <}f  charitv,  when  the  abbe  him* 
s«df  enters  the  room.  His  errand  is 
as  strange  as  his  bearing  is  high  and 
inscrutable — no  less  than  to  beg  that 
the  infant,  of  whom  he  had  heard  the 
woman  speak,  may  be  given  up  to  him^ 
to  adopt  and  bring  up  as  his  own,  in 
comparative  ease,  but  separate  from 
her  reputed  parents.  Tne  request* 
after  some  davs'  deliberation,  is  ao* 
ceded  to,  and  the  little  Annette  trans- 
ferred to  the  a|>artmenta  of  the  abb§f 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  prudent 
nurse. 

A  scene  then  ensues^  of  well* 
wrought  interest.  Fiteau,  the  rich 
silversmith,  is  murdered  in  his  shop 
at  nightfall  by  two  needy  gentlemeot 
while  Morin  happens  to  be  at  work  in- 
side, and  to  the  ability  the  artizan  es^ 
hibits  before  the  lieutenant  of  policey 
in  exonerating  himself  from  the  charge 
of  a  participation  of  the  crime,  andm 
fixing  it  on  the  gallants,  if  owing  hia 
own  reception  into  that  executive 
body,  then  in  its  most  perfect  state  of 
organization,  under  the  intriguing 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  The  murderera 
are  execute<i  on  the  wheel,  while  a 
third  individual,  who  had  been  seen 
b<ith  bv  Morin  and  Fiteau'sboy,  Pierre 
Jean,  hovering  near,  escapes  for  the 
time. 

Eighteen  years  now  pais  over  aons 
siVrNCf.  In  that  time  changei  had 
taki-n  place  in  the  state,  and  in  the 
affairs  of  the  personages  of  the  story. 
The  abbc%  who  had  immediately  re- 
tired with  his  cliarge  to  a  remote  and 
romantic  district  of  Southern  France, 
had  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  (whose 
son,  a  noble  youth*  had  been  killed  in 
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bttttl^)  toooMdMi  to  A»  Mifttat  iad 
honourSf  and  was  now  the  Count  de 
Castelneau,  the  inhabitant  of  a  prinoel  j 
ehateau,  and  possessed  of  wealth  ana 
influence  equal  to  the  first  noUe  of 
the  land.  As  for  Annette  de  St. 
Morin  herself^  she  had  grown  up 
amongst  these  sylvan  scenety  and  hw 
eharacter  was  tinged,  of  ooarse«  with 
the  hues  of  her  sitoation,  both  in  ita 
tolitude  and  its  romance. 

'*  The  course  of  education  to  which 
the  abb^  subjected  her  was  rery  strange, 
when  his  circumstances  and  situaoon 
are  considered.  It  was  not  the  educa« 
tion  which  one  would  haTO  espected 
from  a  man,  a  dissipated  man,  a  french- 
man, or  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  first 
pla^,  it  was  perfectly  feminine :  there 
were  none  of  those  harsh  studies  in  It 
with  which  men,  when  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  women,  so  often  un- 
sex  them.  From  the  earliest  age,  he 
taueht  her  the  lore  of  truth  and  sin- 
cerity; he  implanted  in  her  mind  that 
every  thing  was  to  be  sacrified  to  that ; 
he  made  it,  in  short,  the  first  prino^le 
of  her  education.  But  he  taught  her, 
too,  to  be  gentle,  and  dodk,  and 
thoughtful  for  others.  He  tauffht  her 
to  av<^d  all  that  might  give  psin ;  but 
What  may  seem  stranger  than  all,  is, 
that  he  taught  her  these  things  all  f^rom 
one  source— the  book  of  our  salvation. 
•  •  .  .  • 

*'  Conducted  in  this  manner,  we  may 
easily  conceive  what  was  the  effect  of 
education  upon  a  mind  naturally  full  of 
high  qualities,  and  endowed  with  very 
great  abilities  of  all  kinds.  But  there 
was  one  particular  circumstance  which 
affected,  in  a  marked  and  peculiar  man* 
ner,  the  character  of  Annette  de  St. 
Morin.  This  was  the  state  of  oompa* 
raUve  seclusion  in  whidi  she  livtd. 
..... 

*'  Every  one  who  has  visited  that  part 
of  France  must  know  that  the  vicinity 
cf  Castelneau  is  very  beautifU,  and 
the  very  fact  of  its  loveliness  had  a 
considerable  effect  upon  her  mind..— 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  upon  the 
impressions  which  we  receive  in  youth, 
through  any  of  the  senses,  depend,  la 
a  rreat  degree,  the  tastes,  if  not  the 
feelings,  which  form  our  happineu  or 
unhappiness  in  aAer  years.    Those  iai« 

Jressions  »ink  more  deeply  into  our 
earts  than  anv  others  we  ever  receive. 
Thev  are,  as  it  were,  the  mould  fh»i 
which  the  clay  takes  Its  form  while  it  Is 
yet  soft  and  unhardened  by  the  fire  of 
the  world ;  and  thus  it  was  that  An- 
nette de  St.  Morin  derived  Uroai  the 
aoenes  hi  which  she  was  nccntuwnd  U 


flunw 


jnUll  nf  ftiHnr  wIMi 
the  whoto  warn  of  htt 
thoughts.  Those  thoighta  wtrs^  tf 
one  may  so  term  it  jgkftmrmqu^  8h« 
loved  ail  that  waabeMtUU,  aad  great, 
and  good ;  but  there  waa  a  kind  of  t»« 
thusMstio  eagemeaa  In  all  she  did, 
whidi  was  oertainly  derived  Uroai  the 
grandeur  and  wUdnesa  of  the  aesasry 
which  surrounded  her  in  h«r  earij 
years. 


**  These  thfaigs  grew  iq^  her  fai 
sixteenth,  seventMnth,  and  her  Mt^ 
teenth  year;  but  a  thne  waa  mpuly 
c<miinsr  iHien  visions  were  to  give  phet 
to  rea&ties,  and  her  heart  waa  tsofte 
to  speak  instead  of  h«r  imaglnatlMk* 

There  were  two  ne^ghboiaing  diA* 
f  eaua— one  bdonging  to  the  lUr^ds 
de  Cigare,  the  other  to  the  Baros  de 
Nogent  These  noUeoMii  had  eeA 
an  only  son.  The  yomg  Baras  de 
Cijare  soon  became  a  suitor  to  the 
hand  of  Annette,  the  adopted  heireei 
of  the  rich  y>iseBrioPi  €f  Ceetelnean* 
He  was  dnbioiisly  reoehred^  end  doI^ 
withstanding  apnrt^  reeeooaUe  Amr% 
of  self-oomplaoenoy,  he  ooqU  not 
boast  hhnaeif  mnch  on  hJa  roeceei  ^rklk 
either  guardian  or  ward*  TheflMtwaiL 
hit  chtfacter  waa  too  atroofl^  failheM 
with  the  timee  he  lived  iq,  to  be 
genial  either  to  the  iriewa  of  tibe 
with  respect  to  hJajrol^flj^  or  to  the 
peculiar  tastes  and  indmmoaeof  Ai 
other.  But  it  was  on  the  oeceiien  of 
thia  ibst  aeriona  opening  of  the  pffoe* 
pect  of  what  Annette  must  evtotaallr 
look  fi)r  in  lifb,  that  a  met  tnA 
oame  ont  came  ont  to  h&Mslf  SMif 
especiallv^which  had  lonff  beaa  l|yb|g 
deep  and  undefined  in  the  dark  boMi 
of  the  Count  of  CaatefaMNHi|  aad 
there  waa  recoffuaed  the  eiblelMe  of 
a  feeling  whidi  guned  lofffli  e«f 
strength  within  him  even  by  ila  ifc' 
dttsimi  firom  lus  own  uhiMTitleB,  aH 
ftd,  aaitwere^  open  tiie  web  Ihol 
aenred  it.  It  b  eeaier  Ibr  tke 
togneas  afttUa  than  it  wee  ftr  Um 
to  do  80.  We  know  too  wdl  wlafi 
the  heart  of  man  ia  i  and  whol  hilf^ 
peoed  hi  hb  case  ia  not  iltteit 
preeedent  either  in  real  Bft^  or  Ih 
fietkm. 


Ooe  day,  wheo  he  hod 


IhlnHeg  for  many  aa  hear,  oa  he 
throogh  some  of  the 


porta   of  the   nflghhiwiilng   ««Mii>7# 
withaot  taking  onv  mIo  of 
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stone*,  or  rock,  or  rirer,  he  returned  at 
a  quicker  pace  to  the  chateau  of  Cat- 
telneau,  and  found  the  Baron  de  Cajaro 
sittiiijGr  with  Annette  alone. 

**  There  wai  a  hlif^ht  flujih  on  Made- 
motAelle  di*  St.  Morin'H  ch(*<'k,  and  the 
jounfc  officer  wax  luokinj;^  upon  the  floor, 
somewhat  pale;  but  the  count,  though 
he  pau8(*d  a  moment  as  ho  entered,  and 
looked  from  the  one  to  the  other,  made 
no  ohnervation  ;  and  treated  himself 
near  th(>  window,  bearing  such  an  aitpei't 
that  conTcrMation  was  renewed  with 
difficulty,  and  each  subject  wa.H  dropped 
again  as  MHin  as  it  wa^  Ktarte<l.  At 
length  the  baron  r<Me,  and  taking  hit 
lea%e,  mountcKl  bin  horse  in  the  court • 
yard,  and  riMle  away  from  the  chateau. 
The  count  watched  him  from  the  window 
with  a  knitttnl  brow  and  thoughtful  eye, 
and  then  turning  to  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin,  he  said, — *  Annette,  my  dear 
child • 

'*  Rut  almost  as  he  spoke  he  turned 
deadly  pale,  put  his  hand  to  his  heart  and 
then  to  his  head — grasped  ineffectually  at 
the  arm  of  a  chair  that  stood  near,  and  fell 
forward  fainting  upon  the  ground.  Ser- 
vants were  speetltly  called  :  phyjticians 
were  pr«H'ure<l  from  Fipeat*  an<l  (^ahori ; 
but  U^fore  thev  arri\e<l,  the  count,  bar- 
ing  been  strctch«Hl  on  a  nofa,  had  re- 
ci>vere<l  his  recolhi'tion,  and  dwlared 
himself  quite  well.  It  proved,  however, 
that  he  was  not  so ;  and  he  soon  found 
that  such  wan  the  case  when  he  attempted 
to  rise. 

*•  When  the  physicians  came,  thev  de- 
rlan^l  that  he  was  not  only  seriousfv  ill, 
but  in  much  danger.  It  matters  not 
i>liat  was  the  burharous  name  that  they 
gave  to  hi.N  complaint,  their  judgment 
was  correct ;  ant!  for  n«*arlT  six  weeks  he 
was  not  permitteil  to  quit  the  hou*<e,  or 
to  take  any  exercise  but  in  moving 
tlomlT  from  his  bedroom  to  the  saloon. 

m 
•  •  •  •  • 

**  The  days  pa-^sod  on,  as  they  will 
pa^s  ill  sickness  or  in  health,  flying  like 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  leaving  no- 
thing Itehind.  Some  gradual  improve- 
ment tiMik  place  in  the  health  of  the 
count ;  and  one  day,  aftiT  what  seemed 
an  efl'«irt  t<»  command  himself,  he  asked 
whether  any  one  had  lately  call(*<l  at  the 
chateau.  Annette  rcplie<l  that  there 
had  be«'n  no  one. 

•*  *  Not  the  family  of  (^ajan*  ?'  he  itaid. 

••  *  Not  for  ten  Aays,'  replied  .Vnnette 
calmly. 

•• 'Not  the  baron  ?*  a^kinl  the  count 
more  eagerly. 

••  *  Oh  no  I*  replicil  Annette,  with  a 
bright  and  happy  smile.  *  Thank  hea- 
Ten«  be  has  been  gone  to  his  regiment 
this  fortnight.' 

**  *  What  mean  you,  my  dear  child  ?' 


said  tht"  count,  almott  rUiftr  from  the 
sofk.  *Yon  seem  happy  uat  he  ii 
gone. 

** '  I  am  well  pleased,'  she  said, '  though 
not  exactly  happv ;  for  it  matters  little 
to  me  whether  he  went  or  staid.  In 
truth  ;  but  still  it  is  pleasanter  he  should 
be  away.' 

**  *  What  has  he  done  to  offend  yon, 
Annette?' demanded  the  count,  gaaing 
inquiringly  on  her  face.  *  He  must  have 
done  something  to  make  you  angry,  bj 
the  way  you  speak.* 

••  *  ()h'  no,  my  dear  father,'  replied 
Annette— for  by  that  endearing  name 
she  always  called  him — *  he  did  nothbg 
to  make'  mo  angry ;  but  he  spoke,  the 
last  time  I  saw  him,  of  the  jo^  I  would 
have,  some  day,  in  quitting  this  dull  old 
chat€>au,  and  leaving  the  tiresome  so- 
ciety to  which  I  have  been  so  long  coo- 
fin4>(l,  for  all  the  pomp,  and  wit,  and 
brightness  of  the  capital.* 

**  The  count  gaxed  upon  her  face  for 
two  or  three  minutes  without  making 
any  reply,  but  there  was  a  well-pleasra 
smile  u|Hm  his  countenance  which  spoke 
satisfaction  and  relief. 

** '  He  knew  you  not,  my  Annette,' 
he  replied  at  hmgth,  *  he  knew  you  not ;' 
and  without  other  comment  he  sunk 
back  uptm  the  cushions  of  the  sofa. 
But  bin  health  improved  more  rapidly 
from  that  dav  forward." 

During  the  count's  recorery  An* 
nette,  as  she  walked  through  the 
neighbouring  woods,  was  attacked  bj 
a  wolf,  which  bad  just  sprung  at  her 
throat,  and  was  about  to  renew  the  at- 
tack, when  a  shot  lai<I  the  ferocious 
beast  in  the  dust  at  her  feet.  This 
was  from  the  carbine  of  Ernest  de 
Nogent,  son  of  the  old  baron  of  the 
same  name.  An  introduction  of  this 
kind,  even  in  real  life,  usually  begets  a 
flirtation, — in  a  romance,  love  is  the 
invariable  consequence.  TbeyloTed; 
but  the  Baron  de  Cajare  was  not  to  be 
cashiered  so  easily.  It  seems,  Ernest 
unfortunately  held  a  commission  ia 
the  regiment  be  commanded,  and 
having  been  unreasonably  refused 
leave  of  absence  by  the  baron,  on  the 
oc<*asion  of  the  severe  illness  of  his 
father,  the  young  officer  had  rather 
imprudently  quitted  bis  post  near 
Paris,  and  was  now  at  his  father's 
house,  contrary  of  course  to  CTcry 
rule  of  military  discipline.  His  visit 
was  prolonged  by  his  increasing  at- 
tachment to  Annette,  who  at  last  found 
herself  one  day  in  the  hall  of  his 
father,  liiteniiig  to  protettatioDs  the 


J^mt^t  Stm*  IfiHith 
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purport  of  vhioli  e««a  d)«t 
enced  u  she  iru  in  mdimkttaniCoiiM 
not  muuke.  Just  u  the  wu  about 
■peik  the  Dugio  word  thkt  would 


have  nude  iJI  further  donht  mpirflii 
oiu,  a  body  of  bona  roda  anur  tba 
windows  where  thej  w«r«,  and  tha 


:t  moment  the  Baron  de  C^ai 
arrested  Ernest  fbr  breach  of  mllitarj 
datf .  He  called  haitilj  from  the  win> 
dow  for  hi*  g;uards  to  coma  np,  anil 
was  reiterating;  hta  oonunaud^  whaa 
he  in  his  turn  wai  t^p«d  on  the 
shoulder,  and  the  grave  sabl»«lad 
form  of  Pierre  Morin,  the  nperintMV- 
dent  of  police,  stood  at  bis  albow, 
bolding  out  ■  parchment,  and  uttering 
those  words  of  fearful  import — De 
Par  le  Roi.  The  baron  fidtered, 
turned  pale,  and  atked  what  all  this 
meant — but  it  was  no  ns«,— be  was 
hurried  into  a  carriage  which  was  in 
waiting,  iwfore  the  party  in  the  aaloon 
had  time  to  recover  their  mr^ise,  and 
was  the  next  moment  on  his  way  to 
the  Bastile,  while  the  inquiring  rustics 
who  bad  assembled,  were  aoon  silenced 
hj  the  well-known  explanatian— «ii^ 

It  rosy  well  be  im^ned  that  An- 
nette found  much  matter  for  masing 
as  she  took  her  wav  home  through  the 
woods  that  dsj.  Bat  her  trials  were 
jet  to  come.  On  her  r«tnm  to  tba 
Chateau  de  Castelneau,  she  found  that 
the  count  bad  just  receivad  an  order 
from  the  king  to  repair  to  Paris  wtlb. 
out  a  moment's  delaj  ]  and  something 
in  the  breasts  of  both  pointed  at  tlw 
Baron  de  C^are  as  the  Mithor,  or  at 
least  instigator,  of  this  arbitrarj  pnv 

The  Count  of  CastdneanacoordiDriv 
took  his  departure  (or  Paris,  in  obedi> 
ence  to  the  roval  mandate,  leaving 
Annette,  who  had  met  with  an  ftcddsat 
that  very  evening  suKcientlv  teriOBS 
to  incapucitate  her  from  exertiou,  alona 
at  the  chateau,  to  bear  at  she  mi^t 
ibe  first  absence  from  her  protector 
she  had  ever  lieen  &ted  to  •xperieocai 

Arrived  at  the  metropolis,  ue  cotut 
is  conducledto  the  country  bouse  of  tlie 
prime  minister,  the  Duo  de  Cboiseul, 
with  whum  hf  liss  an  interview  wUch 
tends  to  eniilirm  bis  suspicions  relatiTa 
to  the  author  of  bis  summons,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  relieve  bis  mind  tram 
nnj  ektraordinan  apprabeusiona  re- 
garding its  result.  In  the  coi^uj 
of  Madame  de  CboiMBl  b*  niMtt  i 


VriiMIj  wid-tiitwwtbs-gaUaBi.  Im 
nepEew,  wbo  mmm  tfat  mfiHt  gatt 
Moajlj  of  bar  104  9^  tbv  niMi^i 
He  diaoorm  that  lUt  !•  M  oOar  tlMR 
Emaat  de  Nogant.  the  aoa  of  Ua 
nd^bonrt  awl  Taama  whh  Btin  gHotir 
•■totdihaent  that  ha  la  die  pvMiii 
who  tared  hU  adapted  irariitcr  frvn 
the  attaek  of  the  wolf.  The  fattaroat 
the  TouDg  loan  erinoet  tn  the  wiUhro 
of  vt»  jonng  ladji  the  hnniad  itki 
andou  qnaationi  iia  pott  ralaliTa  to 
bar  late  aooidenC  and  the  faiDwladgo 
be  teemt  to  ban  of  btr  ebiinwtw  tad 
belingi,  wUle  flwj  entpriN  ^  lAeb 
partj,  sngmt  to  tba  coaat  tin  ltirt> 
Ung  ^ua^oDB  I— doet  tUi  Toang  Bm 
love  Annette?  Doea  Amutto— Oh* 
does  Annette  lore  Um  t 

The  jonth  had  beenai  abHOt  and 
thougfatfiiL 

•' What  the  Cant  de  GaatahHH  bad 
ohtCTTed,  bad  east  bfaa.  In  Um,  telo  » 
reverie ;  and,  aotwfthatandlM  all  Ui 
natural  ocMunand  over  UMUTheoodd 
not  raaiit  the  atrMg  tanreads*  ifta 
Ust,  but  rwnaiBad  UU  Aair  waa  i^ 
■owwed.  sMtewbat  dint  aad  iflaamft 
oeeu^  by  one  of  tboee  M«J  «mt) 


rjc 


to  aet  merely  aa  parts  of  a  mtJt 
moved  by  tbe  neat  tprlag  <f  baUb 

"By  tbe  ^B^  bowevor,  thai  ^ 
meal  waa  ttrved,  aod  he  btd  iM  fcwi 
bo  table,  be  had  agab  e—ffawdt  ll 


tbeavUspfarttupoB  Us  haart,  wd  M> 
TM  hlBbaeh,  tbou^  tbe  MhMMif 
tbe  plaee  Bl^  be  ffivrad  b*  Of  itet 
that  U  bad  nidstgeM.    b  awb»ini; 


that  the  «MBsjia  mawkowmrniUft 

getber  ralset  Oat  alttt^bat  (MMMi 
day  after  day.  wfaUe  tbe  tetnSitti»> 
blea  down  befbi*  Ub,  wdiM  eoM  rifc 
rina  aad  nMty  bd»  b  MHbt«i 
obtafaMd  tonmw  tbi  iWiliiiiff  iS 
rlion."  *^ 

Emeat  hkI  tba  Conni  dv  CsalsJiivM 
were  both  to  attend  Ibe  private  audU 
•no*  of  Lode  XV.,  hj  the  iBrrctioa  of 
tbe  Duo  do  CboboBl :  the  first  to  nalio 
an  i^olagT  fcr  Ua  •liviU'dlHnn  uf 
mitn  a  matter  arj-uitrwl  hj  the 
dnba  toaa  to  be  mn'-.  .  >  <-.  hl  «i>  i 
tbebttMr  hi  order  to 
diat  be  bad  kM  M  tie 
witbOeldi^teoaiinHKii.  j 

la  dw  roval  oaUn«^  kovoMi^  •  I 
BMrc  AvfU  danger  aonaw  B  Arlht  J 
dbMl  AwMtU,    Tbe  «-M  if  4b       | 
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bexuty  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
profliifatc  mi)iiarch,  antl  he  nuw,  while 
he  aniH.*tctl  to  deal  justice  between  the 
Count  ^\e  Cafitclneau  and  tlie  Harun 
(le  Cajarci  arrangi'd  luattors  so  that 
the  former  was  ordered  to  remain 
three  months  in  Paris,  and  present 
himM.*If  from  time  to  time  at  court ; 
^hilcy  at  tlie  same  time,  he  recom- 
mended him  to  Mend  for  his  daughter 
to  Pari.H,  and  hring  her  with  him  to 
court. 

**Tho  count  and  Ernest  de  Nop*nt  re- 
tirtnl  without  r«>|)Iy  :  hut  the  moment 
they  h;id  passed  t!ir«>Ui;h  the  anteeham- 
hers  and  eni«'r«'<!  th«'  pMioral  rei*eption 
riMiin"*,  thi'  vtiun^f  offie«T  turned  oa^erly 
to  the  eotint,  dcmaniiim;.  in  a  low 
voier,  hut  with  an  air  of  terrihh>  anxiety 
and  appn^hennion,  *  What  do  vou  intend 
to  do  f 

*•  •  To  oh«'y  the  kini('fl  rommands/ 
renlit'd  tlie  eount  calnily,  *  hut  not  to 
ta\t  his  *tiifit't\'  " 

It  mav  well  Ih*  imagined  that  Annette, 
thu.s  hrougiit,  lia  it  were,  into  unoon- 
»ciou.4  notoriety  at  court,  would  nut  be 
pi-rmittt'd  much  longer  to  enjoy  the 
•W(^>tA  of  unniideftted  seeluMon,  and 
accordingly  the  very  next  chapter  pre- 
pare.H  UM  for  her  transmiMiion  to  Paris. 
Thiy,  however,  ha^i  been  brought  alH>ut 
by  nifan<*  of  h  forged  doi'ument,  pur- 
|M»rting  to  be  a  letter  from  her  guar- 
dian, r('<|uiringh«'r  innnediate  presence 
in  tht'  eapital.  Hut  ^^\u»  the  author  of 
the  drei'ption  m.iy  U'  we  are  not 
enabled  t«>  di.M'oM'r,  further  than  that, 
an  thi'lailv  and  her  n-tinue  approach 
ni':ircr  thf  (N>ntine5  of  the  metropidis, 
it  Ikmihih'h  manife.«t  th.it  -he  is  in  the 
h:u)iU  of  thf  polji-f,  and  >he  is  at  last 
Indj.  il  uitiiin  thi'  ualN  of  thv  >mall 
rhateau  of  Miehv.  ^ittlate  on  an  nnfre- 
(juentrd  road  between  LougU(>viIle  and 
Sl.ali*shfrb»".  Many  thingt  but  too 
cK'arlv  bftiiken  a  ri»val  enh'rfini'ntt  and 
thi»  is  rentbrfd  nmre  certain  shtirtly 
after   bv    the    i>nlv   otlnT   nartv    who 

•  •  I  ar 

might  have  arted  in  a  similar  way,  the 
Haroti  «le  Ciijari',  himself fnterinir  the 
cli.iteuu  at  th«'  ht'ailof  an  arnifil  party, 
M'i'kin^  to  carry  the  maidfU  otV  by 
f  Tee.  Hut  it  sfM'ui>  a"*  if  Mtirin,  the 
lil'iqnitout  nurln^fnihint  of  poliet',  was 
ev«-r  to  tln\ai't  bis  nio-t  favourite 
ftch*-m«-«.  lit-  \-^  at  hi**  elbi>w  .I'/ain,  an«l 
iu^t  as  he  \^  on  thr  pti'.iit  i»f  running 
his  sw<*rd  thntugh  Krne^t,  who  has 
IvarneU  the  captivity  of  bis  Amiette, 


and  is  uresent  with  A  small  retium^  for 
her  defence^  lays  his  hand  once  more 
upon  his  shoulder,  uttering  the  words-* 
'*  tlejMr  le  Rot!"  He  is  dismissed  to 
the  dungeon  of  the  Chatelet  with  but 
little  ceremonr,  and  Ernest  and  Morin 
enter  the  house  with  the  intention 
of  delivering  the  fair  captive ;  but 
their  astonishment  nuiy  be  conceived 
when  they  find  that  she  is  g(me  already. 
The  house  is  empty — no  trace  of  the 
fugitive  is  to  be  discovered ;  and 
Morin  himself,  in  spite  of  his  almost 
mirac'ulous  knowKnlge  of  every  pasting 
event,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage^ 
finds  himself  at  fault  at  last. 

As  Morin  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  king  to  transport  the  lorelj 
pris<mer  to  Versailles,  so  it  was  to 
royalty  alone  he  was  to  report  his 
failure ;  an<l  all  parties  are  accord* 
ingly  found  shortlv  after  in  the  private 
cabinet  of  Louis  kV.,  to  explain  and 
account  for  the  circumstance  that  had 
hapiH*ne«l.  The  real  truth  was  that 
the  King  himself  wan  nretty  well  known 
to  have  connived  at  the  original  enleve^ 
mnU  of  Annette,  and  it  was  by  the 
nicest  management  alone  that  those 
really  interested  in  her  welfare  were 
enabled  to  iMmceal  their  knowledge^ 
and  shame,  as  it  were,  the  hoary  ae« 
bauchee  into  a  fair  examination  of  the 
matter,  by  afTecting  to  deem  it  impos- 
sible that  he  (H^uld  do  otherwise. 
These  artifices  succeeded  so  far  that 
the  king  was  brought  to  sign  a  lettre 
de  ruchet  for  the  committal  of  the 
Haron  de  Cajare,  on  the  groun<U  that 
he  was  cognizant  of  Annette's  late  es- 
ca{>e,  and  am'are  of  her  present  liiding- 
place  ;  and  t(»  give  injunctitms  tliat  she 
shouhi  Int  souvrht  out  and  lodged  in  a 
a  place  of  safety. 

A  hiw  roturier,  named  Pierre  Jean» 
has  had  much  to  do  in  aiding  the 
schemes  of  the  Baron  de  (  ajare,  and 
is  more  than  any  one  else  hated  and 
feared  by  .\nnette — more  than  once 
she  has  deteeti>d  his  sinister  influence 
alKmt  her,  and  a  certain  insolence  in 
his  manners,  indei>enflently  of  bis 
artions,  have  inspirea  ht*r  with  supreme 
disgust.  It  apjiears  that  this  adven- 
turvT  1*1  well  kiioMU  to  the  police,  and 
that  Morin  ha.s  his  eye  on  him  con- 
tinuallv.  He  is  aware  that  he  has 
W'k'U  eoncerned  in  the  latter  procet^d- 
intfs  relative  to  Annette ;  and  when  in 
ol>e4lience  to  the  roval  onier,  he  is 
about  to  liberate  him  from  the  Chateletf 
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be  taket  occwion  to  Idl  lum  OM  for 
theM,  u  well  M  for  mim  other  graver 
charge!,  which  are  dnly  recorded 
against  him,  he  will  bf-and-lj  find  it 
necesMTf  to  liang  him.  To  thia  the 
briuen-faced  rotorier  cool;  repliei, 
that  he  would  never  mxtlj  hare  a  nand 
in  hanging  one  of  the  oldeft  iViendi 
and  acquaintanceB  he  had  in  the  world. 

"  *  Fripnds  and  aeqnaintanceB  t'  laid 
Pierre  Morin,  niing  at  the  man  ilead- 
fastlf ;  '  wbat  do  70a  mean,  sir  ? — take 
care  what  jonsaj.' 

"  '  Aj,  ay,'  replied  Pierre  Jean ; 
■  twenty  jears  does  make  a  dlffin^nce, 
and  fortane  changes  faronr* ;  bnt  I 
knew  you  well  enoogh  when  I  was  ihop< 
boy  to  old  Fiteau  uie  goldsmith,  Aj, 
and  I  could  tell  you  something  more 
about  that  busineuin  llWed— something 
that  might  astonish  yoo  to  bear.' 


"  ■  Well  then,"  saU  Honrienr  Horin, 
'be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  now  what 
it  w>.t  von  said  woold  sorjirlse  me?' 

" '  I  don't  think  now,*  replied  Pierre 
Jean,'  that  any  thing  wonid  surprise 
you :  but  what  I  meant  waa  that  on 
that  night  when  Hteau  was  ronrderrd, 
1  saw  Siren  men  instesid  of  two  coming 
llnwn  the  strett.  Two  of  them  were 
those  who  were  broke  on  the  wheel ;  but 
there  was  a  third,  who  is  still  bring,  fiir 
i  saw  him  not  many  dajri  ago,' 

"Pierre  Morin  showed  no  tirti  of 
astonishment.  '  Did  yon  speak  to  mm?' 
he  ilemandnl. 

"  '  Oh  J  not  1,'  answered  Pierre  Joan ; 
*  he  is  a  great  man  now-a-days,  and 
was  Koing  into   the  court  when  I  saw 

Here  we  ore  left  to  coi^echtre,  and 
a  startling  idea  begins  to  dawn  upon 
US  ;_but  our  interest  is  once  more 
hurried  awaj  to  Annette,  whn  bM 
been  rescued  by  a  lady  that  has  ap- 
peared once  or  twice  at  intervals  on 
the  stage  uf  the  story,  evincing  an  ez- 
traordiiiary  and  orerwhelmin^  inter- 
est in  all  that  eoncems  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  displaying  a  power  and  « 
promptitude  not  to  be  aecottnted  ftir 
by  ordinary  circumstances.  Their 
journey  tny  by  the  route  to  Chartresi 
and  for  lome  time  proceeded  proep^ 
roa^ly  ;  bnt  in  a  lonely  wood  an  aoct. 
dent  happen*  to  the  carriage  about 
nightfall.  They  are  beset  by  robbcrt. 
and  would  probably  have  hllen  vlo- 
tims  to  the  sanguinary  anaMni)  bat 
that  her  guardian  angel,  Emeet  de 
Hogeat,  who  has  been  ftUowia^  M 


perate '  (troggi^  la  whUk  be  it 
woundedt  toooMoa  in  rwntiiig  Bcr 
from  btt-  perilona  ntiHtioB.  Jnat 
then,  too,  the  rojal  hunting  pv^ 
cotnee  np,  and  the  Ung  eaidiM  s 
riimpee  of  the  iUr  Annette  ftr  tbt 
ortt  time.  He  dfa«cta  her  to  ratnm 
with  Una  ioatantlj  to  Vernlllee,  and 
she  ia  fbreed,  though  atUI  under  th« 
protection  of  the  la^  who  haa  ba«i 
W  companion  hitherto^  to  fitUow  !■ 
the  royal  eorthpi. 

Arrived  at  VeradQlei,  Ae  b  Istro* 
doced  into  the  atato  MloMb  aa^  1^ 
tigoed  bj  her  jonmej,  Aigaitod  vlA 
the  aspect  of  UM  momiro^  an4pan> 
lyied  DT  terror,  ther*  priiMli  hot  aa 
iotoiBcMnt  reaUaatiaa  ot  tte  idml 
attached  to  bar  mmw.  Tba  Uag  b 
decidedly  £n|ipofaitMl,  aad  baglaa  ta 
fed  that  he  hai  girea  Umaatr  a  vaat 
deal  too  mudi  trouble  abovt  hv. 
Mademoiselle  dn  Lange,  afterwvdi 
the  fkmoui  Uadama  Sa  BaiT€>  had 

Ci  made  her  dU«(  at  eoorl,  aad  ia 
he  found  attraeticma  of  a  Bora 
tJuigihle  and  lees  dUBaah  kiad.  b 
shmt,  Annette  haa  had  that  sort  of 
sncceM  whidi  woa  periMoa  dmot  bA 
In  her  imtance  aonght  nr  M  a  TOjti 
court,  and  been  Im^  mowgh  ta  n^ 
appoint  the  espeetattona  Smadod  as 
Mrpersonal  attractiona. 

iWe  remuned,  tlierejfare»  a^ 
parenlly  bnt  ftw  ohatadaa  ia  tha  vay  . 
of  a  h^ipy  return  of  tba  tmlij  at 
Caatelneau  to  peaea  aad  MelaMea. 
Emeet  dedared  UoMtf,  atAa  Ibat 
of  Annette,  her  derotad  laver,  and 
ahe  flew,  thoogfa  aot  wtOoat  a  baat 
ing  boori,  to  amMoaca  It  la  bar 
guardhui. 


"When  she  eal'Tr. 

1,  fl>o  psle  coanie. 

loiich  with  s  ihad* 

less  colour  than  ..i-ai 

„.rj.  .™,.j  fy.u 

ofhighand  oabi    .). 

fnnlnMioi..      lli> 

evca  were  raised  1..- 
bis  lips  ckM  shn'  M 
n«te*B  step  tbt  m«>m.'i 

Aril'  tli.>  -kv,  and 

,ui  h»  lirar^l   Ao. 

:  ln»i.rd>  Iter,  and 

p».MalakI.s.p<...l.. 

r  r<>i.^h-a.L 

•"Be  erf-,  B.   .i 

lur    Aniivttr,'    he 

iald,fMagbow^'>' 

ovmbl^a-^-ilonot 

aiii'OiiiprehTadsIl, 
II l>o»<>..iir  speak. 

eoaat,  taring  to   tba   aaixaaa,  oan^  jj 

tfaajj,  ■  lyre  as,  aiy  gaof  ftbad.    I  j 

^aalTlilt        I 
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and  not  when  the  victory  U  won — and 
it  is  won  !     Yoa  can  remain  in  the  next 
room,    if   you  aro  apprehensive :    my 
dear  child  will  call,  should  it  bo  needful.' 
**  The   burgeon    withdrew    v^ith   an 
aniioa.H  look  towards  Auiii*tte ;  and  the 
count  then  led  her  to  a  chair,  and  seated 
hims«*lf  beside  her.     *  Vou  ncH^il  tell  me 
nothing,  my  Annette,*  he  said,  after  a 
momentary  pause,  *f(>r  I  read  it  all  in 
your  countenance.     You  have  heard  the 
words  of  loTe,  you  have  heard  them  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps,   and  you  have 
been  much  agitated.     That   agitation 
has  left   its    traces   behind,    but    they 
arc  happy  emotions  ;  for  the  tears  of 
grief  ancf  of  joy  are   as  different,  even 
to  the  sight,  a-n'the  dew  of  the  summer 
morning  and  the  heavy  drops   of   the 
thunder  storm.      You  have  bwu  happy, 
my  Annette,   and   so   far  1  am  happy 
too  ;  but    1  fear  lest  that  hap^nness  may 
have  its  alloy.     1  fear   that  it  may   be 
followe<i  by  paiu  and  dinapuointroent.' 
•••Oh!   wtiy,  %»hy,  %»hy?    cried  An- 
nette.   •  You  surely  cannot  doubt  that 

Ernent  is * 

••  •All  tlii.H  is  gooil,  and  generous,  and 
noble,'  ri*plied  the  etiunt.     *  I  know  he 
iH   so,  my    sweet    child;  but    yet,  dear 
Annette,*  this  world  in  i«hich  we  live  is 
not  the  holiday  place  that  young  hearts 
think  it.     It  is  a  sorrowful  school  where 
sad  lessons  are  taught  e\ery  hour,  and 
I  fear  you  have  much  to  learn.     1  have 
just  studie<i   pt*rfi>ctl)    a  painful  task, 
and  am  going  to  tell  you  H-hat  it  is,  An- 
nette :  for  it   is  a  part  of  my  duty  both 
to  punish  myself  for  the  pa^t,  and   to 
guard  ni\sflt  agiiinst  the  future.    With 
you,  my  dear  child,  1  have  striven   to 
deal  without  selfishness  ;  but,  alas !  that 
sin  in  as  subtle  and  general  as  it  is  base; 
and  even  when  we  think  that  it  is  most 
surely  conquere<l,     it   finds  its   way  in 
through   some  unguardetl   portal,    and 
takes  posM'.Hsion  of  the  whole  heart.     1 
ha\e  brought  yt>u  up  from  infancy,  lov- 
ing you  fi>r  yoursflt.   In  your  education, 
I  can  fairly  sav,  1  dealt  generously  with 
you,  for  1  denuni  yuu  many  indulgences 
which  would  ha%e   indulged   myself  to 
grant  ;  and  1  studied  my  own  faults,  as 
well  as  those  of  others,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve your  character  free  from  errors  : 
but   while  all  this  was  goinf^  on,  An- 
nette, 1  learned  to  be  selfish  m  another 

way ' 

••  •  Oh  !  do  not  say  it,  do  not  sav  it,* 
cried  Annette :  *  you  have  never  been 
so  with  me  * 

•• '  Ye«,  I  have,'  continued  the  count : 
*  selfishness,  I  say,  t«M>k  another  form — I 
learnt  to  love  you  for  myself  as  well  as 
for  yourself — you  became  indispensable 
to  my  happiness,  to  my  peace,  to  my 
UraiMiiillity.  It  became  necessary  to 
■M  tJMt  too  lovt  which  you  had  Itana 


to  feel  towards  me  should  be  undivided 
and  entire.  The  very  thought  of  your 
leaving  me  and  uniting  your  fate  with 
another,  was  to  me  as  death ;  and 
though  I  struggled  much  to  overcome 
it,  such  was  the  rebellion  in  my  heart, 
that  the  effort  has  twice  nearly  cost  me 
my  life.* 

'•  Annette  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hand  and  went. 

••  *  Nay,  near  child,*  continued  the 
count,  •  weep  not.  Have  you  not  heard 
me  say  that  the  struggle  is  over,  and 
that  I*  have  triumphed  ?  It  is  so,  my 
Annette,  and  1  am  only  telling  vou  now 
what  has  been,  not  what  Is.  l^hat  yoa 
should  stay  with  me,  my  dear  child— 
ever  sta^  with  me — that  you  should 
never  quit  me  to  become  the  light  of 
another  home,  to  bring  sunshine  to 
another  roof,  was  not,  indeed,  an  ex- 
pectation, but  it  was  a  longing,  ardent, 
eager,  selfish  wish,  to  repress  which, 
to  trample  which  down,  and  to  supply 
its  place  with  better  things,  has  oeen 
now  the  eflTort  of  many  months.  I  might 
never  have  conquered  it,  Annette,  had 
I  not  lately  felt  and  seen  tliat,  for  your 
happiness,  it  must  be  overcome.' 

••  •  But  w  hy  need  I  leave  you  ?'  ex- 
claimed Annette.  •  Why  may  I  not  be 
always  with  you  ?  Why  may  not  Ernest, 
by  his  presence,  add  to  your  happiness, 
rather  than  take  from  it  ?  W*hy  may  he 
not  h»ve  you  as  well  as  I  do,  and  yoa 
love  him,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
bi'cause  he  loves  me  ?' 

••  The  count  shook  his  head.  '  I  trust 
it  may  be  so,  dear  Annette,'  he  replied ; 
*  because  I  bop4>,  nay — from  the  calm 
manner  from  which  1  can  contemplate 
all — because  1  am  sure,  that  1  nave 
c<»nquered  at  last  this  selfishness  of 
which  \\  spoke.  But  if,  a  month  ago, 
Annette,  you  had  asked  me  that  aues- 
tion,  why  1  could  not  love  him  botn  for 
hit  own  qualities  and  bi^cause  he  loves 
you,  my  answer  must  have  been,  be- 
rairse  you  /ore  Aim.  I  have  triumphed, 
however,  Annette,  and  I  have  com- 
pleted the  conquest  this  very  day.  From 
the  monsent  you  told  me  that'  he  had 
again  had  an  opportunity  of  saving  yoor 
life,  I  saw  that  it  was  destined  vou 
should  love  him,  and  then  began  the 
struggle — but  I  must  not  think  of  those 
hours.  Each  day  since,  when  the  I>nke 
of  Chobeul  has  sent  to  tell  yon  of  hit 
health*  it  ha«  been  to  me  as  a  waminjf. 
This  morning,  w  hen  I  set  oat  for  Pans* 
1  felt  an  impression  that  all  most  be 
ari*omplished  now  and  at  once ;  and,  as  I 
went,  I  made  the  last  effort,  and  cast 
the  viper  from  my  heart.  Henceforth, 
dear  child,  1  live  no  more  for  myself-— I 
live  for  yoa— in  ? oor  happiness  shall  be 
my  jov,  and  that  wiucli  bltates  job 
•hall  bl«M  Be  also.* 
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*'  Annette  cast  her  arms  around  him, 
and  wept  upon  his  bosom.  The  count 
sufferea  her  to  do  so  for  a  moment, 
but  gently  removed  her,  saying*  *  Now 
nerve  your  heart,  my  dear  Annette  I 
I  have  spoken  to  you  of  myself,  and 
my  own  feelings  ;  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you  of  yourself,  and  your  situa- 
tion.'" 

He  then  informs  her^  that  there  is 
a  cloud  over  her  birth,  and  that  the 
note  in  his  hand  is  from  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  making  inquiries  concerning 
it.  Here  is  a  blow  to  her  hopes,  al- 
most before  they  are  formed  in  her 
mind.  But  there  are  worse  things  in 
store  for  both.  Cajare,  in  an  inter- 
view with  Pierre,  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  measures  for  the  ruin 
of  the  count  and  his  ward,  learns 
from  him  the  whole  particulars  of  that 
dread  secret  he  had  mentioned  already 
to  Pierre  Morin.  It  was  no  less  than 
this,  that  the  Count  of  Castelneau  was 
the  man  who  waited  outside  when 
Fiteau  was  murdered ! 

Cigare  gulps  at  this  with  all  the 
greediness  of  ungratiiied  vengeance 
and  reckless  passion,  and  is  soon 
found  confronting  the  count  face  to 
face,  and  demanding  the  hand  of  his 
ward,  under  the  penalty  of  immediate 
exposure. 

The  unfortunate  man,  influenced  by 
the  sudden  and  fearful  nature  of  the 
villain's  communication,  at  last  con- 
sents to  leave  the  matter  to  Annette 
herself,  and  to  allow  Cajare  to  inform 
her,  that  by  marrying  him  she  would 
save  her  guardian's  life.  This  is  what 
he  aimed  at ;  and  in  the  interview 
that  ensued  he  contrives  to  make  the 
wretched  young  woman  aware  of  it 
by  degrees,  without  overcoming  her 
by  a  sudden  discovery.  She  flies, 
winged  with  terror,  to  her  guardian, 
for  confirmation  of  the  dreadful  asser- 
tion, and  reads  it  in  a  moment  in  his 
face.  It  is  but  too  true, — and  now, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  struggle  between  the  count 
and  his  ward  is  affecting  in  the  ex- 
treme— he  urging  her  to  repudiate 
the  villain  Cajare ;  she  as  vehemently 
protesting  her  determination  to  accept 
nim  for  the  short  space  of  life  that 
her  miseries  will  leave  her,  in  order 
to  save  her  benefactor's  life.  At  last 
the  presence  of  Cajare  puts  an  end  to 
the  struggle.  The  count  seixes  An- 
sette  u)  his  arms^  defies  hhn  to  the 


worst,    and  orders  htm  to  quit  his 
presence  for  ever. 

The  day  is  not  over  before  he  in- 
forms Ernest  of  all  that  has  passed, 
giving    him,   at    the    same    time,    a 
solemn    but    calm  assurance  of  his 
innocence.     The  generous  youth  hur- 
ries to  the  bureau  of  Morin,   more 
in  the  hope  than  the  expectation  that 
measures   may  be   devised  to  defeat 
Ci^are,  and  save,  if  possible,  the  un- 
fortunate Castelneau  and  his  protegee* 
But  Morin,  it  seems,  has  known  more 
of  these  things  than  even  the  parties 
most  interested,  and  is  actually   en- 
gaged at   the  moment  in  frustrating 
the  plot  against  the  count.     He  loses 
no  time  in  arresting  Pierre  Jean,  and 
has  Cajare  also  seized,  as  he  is  in  the 
act  of  using  false  dice  at  a  saloon  in 
Paris.  Both  undergo  a  solemn  exami- 
nation before  the  lieutenant  of  police, 
in  the  presence  of  Ernest  and  the 
count ;  and  by  the  testimony  of  Pierre 
Morin,  not  only  does  it  appear  that 
there  was  no  just  ground  for  suspect- 
ing Castelneau  of  having  been  an  ac- 
complice in  the  murder  of  Fiteau ; 
but,  moreover,  that  a  plot  has  been 
laid  between  Cajare  and  Pierre  Jeanj» 
the  object  of  which  is  explained  by 
Morin  himself. 

^  "By  this  curious  agreement,  mon- 
sieur, you  will  perceive,  that  the  Baron 
de  Cajare  agrees  to  pay  to  Pierre  Jean 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  louis,  either 
if  the  Count  de  Castelneau  be  con- 
demned for  the  murder  of  Gualtier 
Fiteau,  or  if  he,  the  Baron  de  Cajare, 
marries  Mademoiselle  Annette  de  St. 
Morin.  Moreover,  the  baron  is  to  give 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns  to  this 
worthy  and  respectable  person,  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  to  send  the  said 
Pierre  Jean  out  of  the  country.  It  is 
agreed,  that  he  shall  put  himself  entirely 
under  the  care  ana  direction  of  the 
Baron  de  Cajare,  till  either  the  Count 
de  Castelneau  is  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted for  the  crime  with  which  the  two 
friends  proposed  to  charge  him,  or  till 
the  baron  be  married  to  Mademoiselle 
de  St.  Morin.  *But,  perhaps,*  he  ad- 
ded, 'in  the  first  instance,  you  would 
like  to  see  this  bosom  friend  of  Monsieur 
de  Cajare — ^this  pleasant  companion  of 
a  gentleman  in  tne  first  circles  of  Paris, 

colonel  in  a  royal  regiment,  and * 

"  The  Baron  de  Cajare  could  bear 
no  more,  but  darting  from  between  the 
two  archers,  who  hiul  kept  by  his  side 
when  he  advanced  towards  the  table,  he 
mshed  towards  Pierre  Morin  like  a  wild 
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TOM    MOORF    A\n    ANACRKOS'.— NO.    II. 

Dkar  roPL\R — I  scnrl  you,  acoording  to  promUc,  tho  second  pAper  on 
Anacrooii.  I  havi*,  by  tht*  wny,  to  o€)ininunicate  to  you  a  piece  of  intellig^ce 
very  painful  to  my  fi^fling^,  ami  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  cause  much 
indi>ri)ati(»n  nixl  lli^ap|xnntnu•nt  to  many  of  your  readers — namely,  the  destruc- 
tion oi'  thf  siiunilar  monument  of  Inittles  which  ha<l  been  erected  over  our 
frii-nd'o  ^:r:ivi>.  AKont  tivt>  days  Hince  a  large  body  of  men  was  seen  moving 
in  pro«T^!«ii>n  towariU  thi*  pyramid,  and  it  woa  soon  |>erceivod  that  thej  were 
pr«»<"«MK»d  l»y  a  banner  lK\iriiijf  tlie  ominous  w<»rds  "  ('arrigdhuv  Total  Absti- 
nencf  Sociftx,"  whirh  (piifkly  change<l  to  dismay  and  horror  the  gratified 
fet*lin^n  of  the  ft*>»-  inhabitantt  of  th«*  diMrict,  who  wtill  held  in  veneration  the 
*<  lipiritH  of  tbt'  mi^Oity  drad,"  and  who  at  fur^t  sup(>osed  the  approaching  crowd 
to  \k*  >onu*  pious  pilirrim^  to  his  tomb. 

T\u*  a<^ailants,  whoM*  numb(>r  r(>ndere<l  all  idea  of  resistance  to  their  8acri« 
Kv'iou.H  iiuqxiso  ho|M'lo.H.4,  atlvance<l  in  a  compact  bodv  till  within  a  short  dii • 
tanco  ot  till*  tomf>,  whc*n,  as  by  ^ome  sudden  impulse,  they  rushed  forward,  and 
in  a  few  monu'nt.s  rt'duced  the  fragile  and  interesting  pile  to  a  heap  of  splinters* 
aAcr  wbirh  tbt>  infatuatfd  ]KM>pK>  retire<lwith  shouts  of  exultation  tromtne  field. 

Thus  ba.H  (MTi.Hhed  one  ot'  tlu*  most  singular  and  truly-national  monuments  of 
(////  Ireland ;  thiTe  is  little  likelihiHid  that  yonntf  Ireland  will  produce  such  another. 
1  am,  however,  happy  to  >uy  that  an  eminent  distiller  (uiunfiueiiced«  I  am  sure* 
by  interested  motives'  has  propositi,  nt  his  own  ex|K'nse»  to  get  the  broken 
gla>jt  ea>t  into  a  eolo>Hal  fttatue  of  Bacchus,  (an  idea  suggeste<l  by  the  Colonne 
Vendome  and  the  Hyde  Park  Aebilles,')  anderec^teil  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodea 
acro>4  the  Dfvil'H  Punch  Houl  on  the  top  of  Mangerton  ;  thus  transmitting  to 
i>o>teritv  with  cla.<i9ic  taste  the  memory  of  mv  revered  friend.  I  confess  I  am 
charmed  with  this  idea--|MirticuIarlv,  as  Wyatt  is  to  design  the  figure.  Sec— and 
am  rt^solved  to  deliver  up  the  precious  fragments  to  the  spirited  mdividual  who 
}ui.s  umlertaken  its  exe<'ution. 

With  re>p(>et  to  thi>  de>truetion  of  the  monument,  I  must  saj  that  the  excel- 
lent pari>h  prie>t  of  the  district  an<l  his  curate,  the  chaplain  to  the  priory  of 
< 'opiuiuihurst,  ina«le  every  exertion  to  restrain  the  misguided  people  who 
attackeil  it.  Tluir  etT-.rt!*,  however,  were  unavailing,  though  Father  Dick* 
feeling  foreibly  the  truth  of  the  Demosthenic  precept  concerning  actioN,  most 
ener^etiiMlly  applied  it  in  the  enforcement  of  his  harangue. 

Oiif  w<»rd  more  before  1  close.  A  report  has  been  verv  maliciously  circulated 
that  Tom  Mo«»re  was  the  institrator  of  the  outragi*  I  have  described  ;  but  to  this  I 
^i\e  the  most  emphatic  denial.  1  fin.*!  conviiu*ed  that  it  was  an  unpremeditated 
outbreak  of  fanaticism,  and  unprompted  by  any  individual  of  eminence. 

Yours  verv  trulv, 

•  B.  J.  M. 


IIowi.MR  ditlident  1  mi<rht  have  for • 
int'rlv  felt  in  iilacinu''  ni>  translations 
f>f  the  odes  ot  Anacrton  in  stn-ining 
comjHJtition  with  tho*e  of  M<Mire,  that 
diffid«nce  inu>t  now  l>e  materially  in- 
creaM'd  by  the  recent  pr«Mif  which  he 
has  gi\en  of  his  refined  and  U-autiful 
|Mietic  ^'eiiiiis.  The  «»ri^inal  works 
which  he  has  pro.lu<*etl  since  the  a j>- 
pearance  of  his  Anacreon,  leave  the 
traii!ilatii»n.s  from  the  old  bard,  In^au- 
tiful  as  thev  are,  immeasiirably  behind 
them  ;  an«f  his  lighter  j»oems,  more 
e*pecially,  far  *ur|Mi**  the  mo»t  grace- 
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ful  and  delicate  of  their  class  which 
antiquity  has  transmittinl  to  us.  He 
is,  indeiHl,  the  Claude  Lorraine  of 
poetry.  The  graiul,  the  terrible,  the 
sublime  he  rarely  ventures  on  ;  but 
in  every  page  we  feel  the  warmth  of 
the  sunshine,  and  breathe  the  odour  of 
the  flowers.  I/ike  the  noon-day  sun  of 
the  equator  his  genius  casts  no  shadow. 
Antfer,  sullenness,  remorse*  despair 
are  teeliufn  widely  uncongenial  to  his 
happy  and  well-ordered  mind ;  and  if 
at  times  he  is  forced  bj  his  subject  to 
depict  these  gloomier  pastioni  of  ha- 

9  B 
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interfering  with  the  punljihiiKmt  of 
criminals* — the  young  {[entlenuui  tpmig 
across  the  stream  agam,  andjomed  the 
horrified  group  around  the  Count  de 
Castelneau. 

**  He  sHglitly  raised  the  dybg  noble- 
man in  his  arms,  and  the  count  recog- 
nised and  thanked  him  by  a  pretaure  of 
the  hand ;  but  life  was  ebbing  fast.  '  It 
is  over,  Ernest,'  he  said,  in  a  low  Toioe. 
— '  Annette,  dear  child,  I  am  happy, 
most  happy.  I  hare  died  for  thee,  dear 
one,  I  have  died  to  save  thee.  Let  me 
lean  my  eyes  upon  thy  shoulder ;  there 
they  will  close  m  joy,  to  open  again,  I 
trust,  on  my  Redeemer  in  heaven  !' 

'f  He  bent  down  his  brow ;  it  rested  on 
Annette's  bosom;  the  weight  became 
heavier  and  more  heavy  ;  ms  grasp  re- 
laxed upon  the  hand  of  Ernest  de 
Nocent,  and  the  young  nobleman  gently 
laid  the  corpse  back  upon  the  grass." 

In  this  talc  the  thing  we  spoke  of  as 
to  be  specially  noted«  is  the  ability  and 
delicacy,  as  well  as  novelty  of  design, 
exhibited  in  the  creation  of  feelings, 
and  their  development  almost  into  pas- 
sions, in  the  breast  of  the  Count  de 
Castelneau,  which  are  suppressed  and 
subdued  again  by  natural  energy  of 
character  and  the  operation  of  cir- 
cumstances, without  haTing  ever  issued 
into  action,  so  as  to  control  his  des- 
tiny. Gaminga.  an  adhetiTe  Tice,  was 
thoroughly  shaken  off,  with  the  ab- 
sence of  constant  temptation ;  but 
more — a  passion,  such  as  all  the  reli- 
gion of  a  Doriforth  was  unable  to 
quell,  sinks  from  its  ^  pride  of  place  ** 
in  the  same  heart,  beoMise  prindple, 
philosophy,  reason,  and  common  sense 
were  arrayed  against  it  It  was  like 
a  wave,  which  has  been  raised  on  the 
ocean  by  some  mighty  gale,  and  diet 
away  again,  without  erer  meetiDg  a 


Aon  on  wUdi  to  hrSSr  Tlie  oiia* 
racter  of  De  Cartdnean  it  ten  timei 
more  intereetiog  from  the  oonnetioii 
onourmmdsthaiitisfMiAM^  thcn^lli, 
perhaps,  not  dramatJcally  strikiiw,  and 
we  are  fbroed  to  aoknowledlge,  m  our 
avmpathy  with  hb  fraitieM  aspiriiiffs, 
that  to  us  all,  lugh  as  well  as  low,  has 
the  humbling  leseon  been  read  in  liie^ 
that  objects  most  dierishedt  and  pre- 
dileotions  most  abeorbing,  have  been 
forced  togi?e  way  within  vm,  and  been 
torn  one  by  one  from  the  tree  witfaoni 
opening  a  single  leaf  to  the  light.  The 
omnipotence  of  passion  In  tradqg  ita 
own  course  for  ns  tfaroi^  Hfr,  duit 
fittal  creed  to  which  Byroo  and  Ua 
school  so  obstinately  mmg^  la  hero 
proved  to  be  at  least  not  nniTenaI»  in 
the  tondung  instance  of  the  hiro  of 
the  story;  and  the  bat  act  of  hia  lifib 
in  dying  to  save  the  djeet  of  diat  «• 
tinct  leeliii^  is  oafy  a  proof*  if  proof 
were  wanting,  that  iie  md  from  the 
bottom  of  his  sonl  eipelled  the  foal 
fiend,  and  was  ready  to  meet  Ua  God 
from  the  very  embrace  of  Ua  adopted 
diild. 

We  would  willing^j  aeo  eibHa  of 
this  kind  more  ft«q[iient  in  novd-«rtt» 
ing — endeavonrs  to  xmdfbottn,  to  db» 
abuse  the  mind,  of  fhahtoaaMa  mid 
received  notiom»  wUdb  bavipg  oaoe 
been  put  forward  with  jpovaff  aia  hi* 
sisted  upon  hjr  mere  iaaHtaltmt^  and 
timidly  reaisted  even  bj  the  beal.vfU- 
ers.  LfOt  Mr.  James^  and  oiteraof 
his  talent  and  popalarity«  aal  tfMa* 
sdves  to  this  tasa,  and  wt  shall  aaa  a 
new  era  hi  o^nlon  apri^f  wf^  and 
tnas  reform  eneecaa  oywMwavaHn 
all  tfao  argmnenta  that  aahw  foiaos 
conid  augj^BBl  hadbaan  «Hllctoaa* 
comolish. 


.     •% 
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TOM    MOORE    AXD    ANACREON.— NO.    II. 

Dear  Poplar — I  send  you»  according  to  promisei  the  second  paper  on 
Anacreon.  I  have^  by  the  way,  to  communicate  to  you  a  piece  of  intelligence 
very  painful  to  my  feelings,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  cause  much 
indignation  and  disappointment  to  many  of  your  readers — namely,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  singular  monument  of  bottles  which  had  been  erected  over  our 
friend's  grave.  About  five  days  since  a  large  body  of  men  was  seen  moving 
in  procession  towards  the  pyramid,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  they  were 
preceded  by  a  banner  bearing  the  ominous  words  "  Carrigdhuv  Total  Absti- 
nence Society,"  which  quickly  changed  to  dismay  and  horror  the  gratified 
feelings  of  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  still  held  in  veneration  the 
*'  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,"  and  who  at  first  supposed  the  approaching  crowd 
to  be  some  pious  pilgrims  to  his  tomb. 

The  assailants,  whose  number  rendered  all  idea  of  resistance  to  their  sacri- 
legious purpose  hopeless,  advanced  in  a  compact  body  till  within  a  short  dis* 
tance  oi  the  tomb,  when,  as  by  some  sudden  impulse,  they  rushed  forward,  and 
in  a  few  moments  reduced  the  fragile  and  interesting  pile  to  a  heap  of  snlinters^ 
after  which  the  infatuated  people  retired  with  shouts  of  exultation  from  tne  field. 

Thus  has  perished  one  of  the  most  singular  and  truly-national  monuments  of 
old  Ireland ;  there  is  little  likelihood  that  young  Ireland  will  produce  such  another. 
I  am,  however,  happy  to  say  that  an  eminent  distiller  (unmfluenced,  I  am  8ure» 
by  interested  motives)  has  proposed,  at  his  own  expense,  to  get  the  broken 
glass  cast  into  a  colossal  statue  of  Bacchus,  (an  idea  suggested  by  the  Colonne 
Vendome  and  the  Hyde  Park  Achilles,)  and  erected  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
across  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  on  the  top  of  Mangerton  ;  thus  transmitting  to 
posterity  with  classic  taste  the  memory  of  my  revered  friend.  I  confess  I  am 
charmed  with  this  idea — particularly,  as  Wyatt  is  to  design  the  figure,  &c.-*and 
am  resolved  to  deliver  up  the  precious  fragments  to  the  spirited  mdividual  who 
has  undertaken  its  execution. 

With  respect  to  the  destruction  of  the  monument,  I  must  say  that  the  excel- 
lent parish  priest  of  the  district  and  his  curate,  the  chaplain  to  the  priory  of 
Copmanhurst,  made  every  exertion  to  restrain  the  misguided  people  who 
attacked  it.  Their  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing,  though  Father  Dick, 
feeling  forcibly  the  truth  of  the  Demosthenic  precept  concerning  action^  most 
energetically  applied  it  in  the  enforcement  of  his  harangue. 

One  word  more  before  I  close.  A  report  has  been  very  maliciously  circulated 
that  Tom  Moore  was  the  instigator  of  the  outrage  I  have  described ;  but  to  this  I 
give  the  most  emphatic  denial.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  was  an  unpremeditated 
outbreak  of  fanaticism,  and  unprompted  by  any  individual  of  eminence. 

Yours  verv  truly, 

B.  J.  M. 


However  difiident  I  might  have  for- 
merly felt  in  placing  my  translations 
of  the  odes  of  Anacreon  in  seeming 
competition  with  those  of  Moore,  that 
diffidence  must  now  be  materially  in- 
creased by  the  recent  proof  which  he 
has  given  of  his  refined  and  beautiful 
poetic  genius.  The  original  works 
which  he  has  produced  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  Anacreon,  leave  the 
translations  from  the  old  bard,  beau- 
tiful as  they  are,  immeasurably  behind 
them  ;  and  his  lighter  poems,  more 
especially,  far  surpass  the  most  grace- 
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fill  and  delicate  of  their  class  which 
antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us.  He 
is,  indeed,  the  Claude  Lorraine  of 
poetry.  The  grand,  the  terrible,  the 
sublime  he  rarely  ventures  on  ;  but 
in  every  page  we  feel  the  warmth  of 
the  sunshine,  and  breathe  the  odour  of 
the  flowers.  Like  the  noon-day  sun  of 
the  equator  his  genius  casts  no  shadow. 
Anger,  sullenness,  remorse,  despair 
are  feelings  widely  uncongenial  to  his 
happy  and  well-ordered  mind ;  and  if 
at  times  he  is  forced  by  his  subject  to 
depict  these  gloomier  passions  of  hu- 
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inanity,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
shadows  are  borrowed,  and  that  the 
lighter  hues  of  the  picture  only  are  his 
own.  That  such  a  man  should  rise  at 
once  to  popularity  none  could  doubt : 
he  has  reached,  and  deservedly,  its 
tery  zenith,  and  amongst  the  many 
worshippers  of  his  genius  there  is  no 
more  enthusiastic  votary  than  myself. 
Still  the  more  I  am  called  upon  to  do 
homage  to  that  genius,  the  more  do  I 
foel  inclined  to  lament  that  it  should 
hfiTe  been  employed  with  such  little 
9QCces8  upon  a  work  which  it  might 
hare  rendered  immortal  in  our  lan- 
guage. And  I  am  the  less  inclined  to 
spare  our  bard  the  censure  which  he 
merits,  from  feeling  that  the  caresses 
of  the  Muses  and  the  worship  of  the 
public  may  render  him  en/ant  gate 
enough  to  play  similar  pranks  at  some 
future  period ;  but,  truth  to  say,  it  is 
hard  to  quarrel  with  so  gay  and  so 
good-humoured  a  spirit,  and  wayward 
as  he  is  I  should  scarcely  venture  to 
reprove  him  did  I  not  feel  that  old 
age  gives  me  a  prerogative  to  be 
querulous,  and  that  even  the  imperious 
public  may  tolerate  the  whimsicalities 
of  a  harmless  sexagenarian.  Besides, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  claim 
no  poetic  distinction.  The  ivy  and 
the  bay  I  leave  to  loftier  brows  than 
mine;  all  I  have  sought  to  do  is,  to 
show  that  Tom  Moore  has  not  trans- 
lated  Anacreon,  and  that  he  could  do 
so  had  he  wished.  Let  not  the 
dulness  of  any  man  accuse  me  of  dis- 
respect to  one  who  has  shed  such 
lustre  on  my  country  as  Moore,  in 
using  this  familiar  mode  of  expression. 
I  look  upon  familiarity  with  greatness 
to  be  an  inalienable  Irish  privilege ; 

ON  UIMSELF. 

Of  Theban  fortunes  thou  may'st  tell, 
And  he  the  Phrygian's  warlike  yoU  ; 
But  I  my  vanished  freedom  waii, 
"Which  horse  or  foot  did  ne'er  assail, 
Nor  ships  ;  but  foes  in  stranger  guiso, 
An  army  shooting  from  the  eyes. 


I  certainly  will  not  abandon  it.  An 
Irishman  has  too  much  affection  for 
greatness  to  treat  it  with  the  cold  and 
distant  formalities  which  other  men 
observe  towards  it.  He  goes  up  at 
once  and  shakes  hands  with  it  without 
waiting  for  an  introduction  ;  ay,  and 
in  five  minutes  they  are  as  intimate  as 
if  they  had  been  acquaintances  from 
childhood.  I  have  an  utter  contempt 
for  those  who  cannot  speak  of  an 
illustrious  name  without  tacking  to  it 
the  despicable  appendages  of  ordinary 
men — Mister  Pitt,  and  Mister  Fox, 
and  Mister  Sheridan.  Pshaw !  Let 
such  insipidity  be  confined  to  the 
automatons  of  a  fjishionablc  drawing- 
room — "  I'll  none  of  it."  But  to  re- 
turn to  my  subject.  The  object  I 
have  proposed  to  myself,  it  may  be 
thought,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  few  odea  which  I  have  already 
thrown  together ;  but,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  them  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  few  recreations  left 
me,  and  as  more  than  one  valued 
friend  has  expressed  a  hope  that  I 
would  complete  the  task  I  had  begun, 
I  am  tempted,  without  great  reluc- 
tance, to  resume  it,  and  shall  feel  suf- 
ficiently repaid  by  the  remarks  that 
its  perusal  may  call  forth  from  the 
few  classic  friends  whose  wit  and  in- 
formation still  cheer  and  illumine  my 
humble  habitation. 

The  twenty-sixth  ode  in  our  trans- 
lator*s  collection,  to  which  I  had  ar- 
rived when  I  closed  my  former  paper, 
is  another  of  those  which  he  has 
deemed  it  proper  to  lengthen,  if  not 
embellish,  in  his  version.  In  its  na- 
tural simplicity  it  stands  nearly  thus : — 

19.'      E<s  tai^roV. 

0  i^  eiv  vfivyw    auretf 
iyan  d    ifAaf  ckXu^Uf. 

tit  9't^cst  tlx)  ^^^f' 


trr^»rit  %\  Kttivtt  &kk$t 
At*  ififidrtf  fietXtuv  fit. 

How  far  the  introduction  of  the  couplet 

With  other  wars  my  song  shall  burn, 
For  other  wounds  my  harp  shall  mourn — 

and  other  expletive  lines  of  the  sort,  I  think,  an  improper  liberty  for  Mr. 
are  advantageous  to  the  poet  it  is  not  Little  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  assert 
for  me  to  decide.     It  was,  however,      that  it  was 


—  from  an  eye  of  liquid  blue. 

The  host  of  quivered  Cupids  flew— 
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as  Anacreony  like  Cobbett>  might 
havQ  admired  ''  sprightly  eyes  of  no 
matter  what  colour,*'  and,  at  all  events, 
does  not  in  the  present  instance  give 
us  any  insight  into  his  particular  taste. 
In  the  next  ode  we  have  Anacreon 
in  his  glory,  in  anticipation  of  one  of 
those  happy  evenings  when  inspired 
by  the  generous  draughts  of  his  beloved 
Chian,  and  surrounded  by  his  old  and 
familiar  friends  and  the  smiling  faces 
of  his  more  youthful  admirers,  his 
spirit  gushed  forth  in  those  delightful 
strains,  which  even  the  cold  and  theas- 


cetic  have  ever  admitted  to  be  unrivalled 
in  grace  and  simplioi^.  CoHld  ^fj 
have  witnessed  the  old  man  in  the 
glow  of  poetic  ardour  singing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  cherished  lyrei 
and  rejoicing  the  festive  board  bv 
his  warmth  and  enthusiasmi  they 
would  have  flung  aside  their  frigU 
dity  for  a  time  and  called  for  a 
brimming  goblet  to  keep  pace  wit)| 
the  genius  of  the  scene.  Take  the 
ode  as  it  standsi  without  ornament  or 
expansion— 


ON  A  SILVER  CUP. 

Vulcan,  forge  me — not  a  shield, 

(Far  from  me  the  tented  field !) 

But  a  hollow  silver  cup, 

Deep  as  Bacchus  e'er  nlled  up. 

Do  not  on  its  brilliant  face 

Star  nor  flaming  wain  enchase, 

Neither  sad  Orion  tra<fe. 

What  care  I  for  Pleiads  far, 

Or  Bttotes'  lofty  star  ? 

Clustering  vines  upon  it  grave. 

Bacchanals  that  madly  rave  ; 

Grave  the  streaming  wine^prcss  there, 

Love  and  Bacchus  blooming  fair. 

Who  around  Bathyllus  twine, 

Treading  out  the  purple  vine. 


wtiu  }i  fi§t  iUkT  muri 
fih  rrvyf»9  *(l^itf», 

»«}  Mtuvdimt  r^»ym0»i* 

ifA»v  ««X«  Aimim 
"^•trm  »ml  Bji^vXX«v. 


Moore  does  not,  perhaps,  carry  his 
licence  of  paraphrase  too  far  in  his 
translation  of  the  above  ode.  He  has, 
however,  adopted  a  different  reading 


in  the  concluding  passage  fVom  that 
which  I  have  adhered  to.  The  original^ 
as  given  by  him,  stands  thus :— ^ 


T0Vf  rmry^vf  yfX4vvr«#, 
*OfA«u  »«>.«  Avmt, 


and  agrees,  he  says,  with  the  Vatican 
manuscript.  I  have,  however,  except 
where  I  saw  strong  reasons  to  tne 
contrary,  adhered  strictljr  to  the  text 
of  Brunck,  and  as,  in  this  instance,  I 
could  see  no  cause  to  depart  from  it, 
I  have  given  the  version  as  above. 

The  next  ode  is  upon  a  similar 
theme  to  that  just  translated,  and 
bears  a  remarkably  close  resemblance 
to  it.     My  own  judgment  would  in- 


cline me  to  agree  with  De^en  in  re- 
garding it  as  a  modem  imitation  of 
Anacreon,  and  would  tempt  me  to 
reject  it  as  such  from  the  collectioQ* 
Our  valued  literarjr  friend  is,  however, 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  considers  it 
to  bear  decided  marks  of  originality. 
Be  this  as  it  may  it  is  sufficiently  pretty 
to  deserve  translation,  and  is,  at  aU 
events,  a  very  good  imitation  of  our 
author's  gayest  manner. 
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ON  THE  SAME. 

Yes !  best  of  artists,  grare  for  me 
Thy  cup  of  sweetest  revelry ; 
The  cup  of  spring,  the  season  fair, 
The  first  Uie  pleasing  rose  to  bear ; 
Make  of  the  silver,  simply  chased, 
A  goblet  grateful  to  the  taste ; 
Grave  nought  at  strife  with  Bacchus'  rites. 
No  tale  that  gentle  souls  affrights. 
Displav  there  Bacchus,  child  of  Jove, 
Ana  Venus  glowing  queen  of  love  : 
While  she  performs  the  rites  divine. 
As  priestess  of  young  Hymen's  shrine. 
Carve  on  it  Cupids  stripped  of  arms, 
And  smiling  Graces  full  of  charms. 
Beneath  a  fair  and  spreading  vine. 
Whose  leafy  tendrils  clustering  twine. 
And  mmgle  with  them  striplings  fair, 
If  cruel  Phoebus  sport  not  there. 


^n 


I  .       E<9  TO  OVTO. 


The  ode  which  follows  is  a  laconic  and 
withal  argumentative  apology  of  the 
bard  to  those  who  reason  against  his 

ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  DRINKINO. 


letpot  KuiriXXov  n^v, 

fShct  ^i^ou^av  S/^fif, 

vr»'n$  irirev  fiat  rt^vrviv. 
vifv  nXtTAfv  <r$^eciiiS 
fin  fiai  ^iy^y  To^ivfvis, 

fiiXkcv  irtifi  Atif  rt 
y«9t}9  Evttf  hfAi* 
fiivmv  ita^w  rt  Ku^^tv 
iffAivetieuf  fuyn^ordvo'av, 
^d^et^f  *E^atras  ivoTkougf 
xeti  X««/7«f  ytXti^etft 
im^  &ft9riX»f  iv^iruXovt 
tufHr^vcvt  x0/ttA>r«y, 

indulgence  in  his  favourite  beverage. 
It  is  very  properly  entitled — 


The  black  earth  drinks ;  thence  drinks  the  tree. 

And  ocean  quaffs  the  torrent  free. 

The  sun  imbibes  the  ocean  stream. 

And  Dian  sips  the  sun's  bright  beam  ; 

Why  then,  my  friends,  with  me  contest 

For  loving  drink  like  all  the  rest  ? 


i&,      E/s  TO  hetv  TTiveiv, 
'H  yn  fiiXeuvm  «'/yt/, 

r«y  y  nXi«y  riXnyfj. 
khutZ  ^fXflyri  itivuv  ; 


Moore  has  spun  this  ode  out  to  more 
than  double  the  length  of  the  original^ 
and  hasy  I  think,  ornamented  it  but 
Httle.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  re- 
markable in  itself ;  but  it  is  curious  as 


having  suggested  the  passage  from 
Shakspeare  (if  Timon  be  really  his 
production)  which  Mr.  Moore  cites  in 
his  note,  and  which  I,  too,  may  bo 
pardoned  for  quoting. 


I'll  example  you  with  thievery  : 


The  sun's  a  thief,*  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea.     The  moon's  an  arrant  .thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun. 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  mounds  into  salt  tears.     The  earth's  a  thief 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrements. 


The  thoughts  of  the  ode  are,  it  is 
true,  preserved  here  "with  striking 
similitude ;"  but  there  is  certainly 
less  of  delicacy  in  the  turn  given  to 
them  than  we  find  in  the  lyric  of  the 
Teian.   There  is  an  old  and  admirable 


drinking  song  in  which  this  ode  is  so 
finely  paraphrased  that  I  cannot  avoid 
giving  it  insertion  here,  as  I  think 
Anacreon  himself  would  not  have 
been  ashamed  to  sing  it.  It  is  as 
follows : — 


The  earth  is  a  toper  and  drinks  up  the  rain. 
And  though  he  cirinks  deeply  he's  thirsty  again  ; 
The  trees  are  all  topers  and'drink  from  their  birth. 
And  they  flourish  the  more  as  they  drink  from  the  earth, 

And  they  flourish,  &c. 
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The  jollj.faced  tun,  too,  beliere  it  or  not. 
Though  bright  and  though  glorious  \m  still  a  ffreat  fot-* 
With  (lews  and  with  vapours  he  moistens  his  ups, 
And  the  clouds  best  can  tell  you  how  much  the  rogue  sips. 

And  the  clouds,  l(0. 

Diana  the  prude  tipplcH  sUljr  by  night, 
And  'tis  from  her  tippling  her  face  shines  so  bright.    ' 
From  Mercur\'  to  Saturn,  each  planet  that  rolls, 
Drinks  light  from  the  sun  as  we  punch  from  our  bowls. 

Drinks  light,  tec. 

The  laws  of  creation  then  let  us  obey. 
And  with  plenty  of  gofnl  liquor  let's  moisten  our  clay. 
You  censure  the  bottle — but  pray  tell  me  why, 
When  all  nature  is  soaking,  snoidd  we  remain  dry  ? 

When  all  nature  is  soaking,  should  we  remain  dry  ? 


Many  a  happy  and  delightful  evening 
is  recalled  to  lue  by  these  cheerful 
words.  Evenings  passed  in  hilarity, 
as  harmless  as  it  was  unrestrained, 
when  I  have  heard  it  sung  by  as  good  a 
fellow,  and  have  joined  in  chorusing  it 


with  as  gay  a  circle  as  ever  brought 
honest  hearts  and  merry  fiices  to  a  so- 
cial board.  Well  may  I  indulge  in  a 
passing  reflection  on  their  worthy  for 
they  were  amongst  the  few^ 


Quos  ego  fratemo  dilexi  more  sodales. 


and  memory  must  indeed  be  treache- 
rous  when  she  ceases  to  associate  them 
with  all  mv  warmest  recollections. 
Mais  rrvenoHs  ^  not  moutons,  1  must 
cease  soliloquizing,  and  come  back  to 
our  bard  ;  and  I  could  not,  in  truth, 
select  a  happier  moment,  for  his  next 
eflfuHion  is  as  bright  and  sparkling  as 
the  wine  which  has  lent  it  lustre,  or 
the  glances  which  it  springs  to  meet, 
it  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  a  tribute  to 
the  poet's  mistress,  and  a  more  charm- 
ing one  was  never  paid.  (Wilvie,  re- 
marking on  the  \arioa<»  Mmues  in  the 
ode,  looks  on  them  us  *'  mere  sport 
and  wantonneM  ;*'  but  Moore  very 
jiutly  obsenes,  ••  that  it  is  the  wanton- 
ness of  a  very  graceful  muse — ludit 
anuibiliter."  He  further  says,  very 
truly, — <*  the  compliment  of  this  ode  is 

ON   UIS   XISTEESS. 

The  child  of  Tantalus  once  stood, 
A  rock  above  the  Phrygian  flood. 
And  Phrogne,  Pandion  s  daughter  fair. 
Once  flew,  a  swallow  through  the  air. 
Oh !  that  I  couhl  a  mirror  be. 
That  thou  might'st  ever  gaze  on  me. 
Or  could  I  be  the  inmost  vest. 
In  which  thy  lovely  form  is  dress 'd  ; 
Would  that  1  were  the  watery  wave. 
Thy  soft  transparent  skin  to  lave ; 
Would  that  1  were  the  perfume  rare, 
>Vliose  odours  scent  thy  limbs  so  fair. 
The  zone  thy  heaving  breasts  to  deck. 
The  pearls  that  clasp  thy  fairer  neck  i 
Ay,  woiUd  that  I  thy  sandal  were» 
Jl^  fool's  fUstk  treid  to  bear. 


exquisitely  delicate,  and  so  singular  for 
the  period  in  which  Anacreon  liyed# 
when  the  scale  of  love  had  not  yet  been 
graduated  into  all  its  little  progressiye 
refinements,  that  if  we  were  inclined  to 
question  the  authenticity  of  the  poem, 
we  should  And  a  much  more  plausible 
argument  in  the  features  of  modem 
giUlantry  which  it  bears,  than  in  any  of 
those  fastidious  conjectures  upon  which 
some  commentators  have  presumed  so 
far."  I  cannot,  howeyer,  consent  to 
rob  Anacreon  of  a  g^m  so  beautiful* 
and  in  spite  of  Degen  (whom  I  respect 
as  a  commentator)  and  of  De  Pauw, 
who  I  think  puts  his  judgment  hor$  de 
cotnbat  by  declaring  it  "a  miserable 
production,"  I  must  insist  upon  its 
genuineness. 


Eiff  KOpflV, 


xi^H  fi^y^  Iv  •x^*'** 

umi  Wtut  *»T  l^t  l9m 
iwmt  ku  ^XiWifi  fU* 

SwtH  wt  )^^rm  JUwrw. 

SwtH  iyti)  r*  itkiUft^, 
mmi  rm49»n  ^  fuurrmff 
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Moore*8  translation  of  this  ode,  though 
certainly  very  beaatiful,  is  not  less 
paraphrastic  than  most  of  his  other 
attempts,  and  some  of  the  warmer 
ideas  it  contains  are  dwelt  upon  and 
elaborated  in  a  manner  which  have 


drawn  upon  him,  perhaps,  with  some 
colour  of  justice  the  animadversions  of 
the  reviewers.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
has  improved  on  the  original  in  his 
concluding  quatrain. 


What  more  would  thy  Anacreon  be  ? 
Oh,  any  thing  that  touches  thee. 
Nay,  sandals  for  those  airy  feet, 
Thus  to  be  pressed  by  thee  were  sweet ! 


The  interrogative  seems  to  me  to 
break  in  upon  the  simple  outpouring 
of  the  lover's  wishes. 

The  next  ode  is  a  prettv  little  effu- 
uotu  but  remarkable    only   for   the 


graceful  turn  with  which  it  concludes^ 
and  which  lends  it  a  portion  of  that 
charm  which  breathes  in  every  frag- 
ment of  its  author. 


ON  HIMSfiUr. 

Bring  me,  girls,  the  purple  rain, 
At  a  draught  the  cup  ril  drain ; 
Else  beneath  the  scorching  ray, 
Faintinff  I  shall  gasp  away  : 
Bring  tne  blossoms  of  the  vine. 
Crowns  to  shade  my  brow  I'll  twine- 
Ah  1  what  shade  can  guard  the  heart 
From  the  glow  the  Loves  impart  ? 


Ei9  cat/ToV. 


The  following  ode,  though  one  of 
the  shortest. in  tne  volume,  is  full  of 
deserlptiv^  beauty,  &nd  paints  in  a  few 
words  the  sequestered  spot  which  the 
pOet  alludes  to  with  more  truth  and 
elc^uence  than  could  be  arrived  at  by 

THX  BOWEB. 

Here,  where  spreading  boughs  entwine, 
Fairest,  in  the  shade  recline. 
Infant  buds  with  every  air, 
"Wave  upon  the  branches  fair ; 
And  the  fbontain  flowing  near, 
Speaks  persuasion  to  the  ear : 
Who  this  calm  retreat  could  spy, 
And  beholding,  pass  it  by  ? 

The  "  surely  neither  you  nor  I "  which 
Moore  ends  with  I  cannot  find  in  the 
original  Greek.  His  admiration  of 
the'  grace  of  Anacreon's  conclusion  is 
just  and  natural,  and  he  may  well  feel 


the  most  elaborate  detail.  Moore 
says  justly  that  "  it  is  so  natural  and 
animated  that  we  cannot  help  feelitig  a 
degree  of  coolness  and  freshness  while 
we  read  it." 


icfi^.    EU  BaOvWoP. 

fui>MKtr»rf  xXa^/rx«. 
wa^a  i*  avrif  l^tB^i^u 

zmrmyatyiiy  rtttZn ; 

indignation  at  the  coxcombry  of  the 
French  translator  who  thought  neces- 
sary "  to  add  somewhat  to  the  stren^h 
of  the  originid.*'  There  is  something 
strikingly  beautiful  in  the  expression^ 


the  full  force  of  which  it  is  impossible      of  those  in  which  the  bard  inculcates 

to  convey  to  the  English  reader.  the  favourite  maxims  of  his  philoso- 

The  ode  which  Mows  this  is  another     phy.«pa  cto^gard  Aht  weidtbi  and  % 
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d^ttmuDatlan  to  enjoy  tki«  pleasut'es      adToeat^s  wtrt  eommon  im  tht  potit 
of  tbt  paflsing  hour.     The  tenets  he      of  antiquity.     Horaot  «iolain»— i 

Sapias,  vina  liquos,  et  spatio  brcri, 
8 pern  lougam  rcsecet — 

ProportiuB  tells  us— 

juTat  et  multo  mentom  rincire  Lyso, 

Et  caput  in  vema  «eroper  habere  rota. 

Virgil  himself  says- 
Pone  menun  et  talos.     Pereant  ((ui  crastina  corant. 

a  thousand  such  inculcations  may  be  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  gtAtrotti 

adduced ;  but  never  do  we  find  them  soul,  capable  of  no  sordid  or  selfish 

put  forth  in  so  felicitous  or  charming  emotion.       But  enough  of  thb  ;  let 

a  guise  as  in  the  odes  of  the  saffe  of  the  philosopher  speak  his  own  lenti* 

Teo:».     Wc  feel  that  with  him  it  u  no  ments. 
cold  and  formal    doctrine,    but    the 

ON  BicBEs.  /ry'.     E^?  tov  rXoOfoK 

If  trea.sared  i^uid  gave  power  to  man,  'O  wXjZth  >'y«  XC>vm> 

To  lengthen  life's  diminished  span,  r»  {jit  r«^7;^t  SvurMf , 

I'd  guard  it,  that,  when  death  drew  nigh,  Xmm^ri^tw  fmXdtemf 

Ho  may  b*'  bribed  to  pass  me  by.  7/,  It  Osvut  i«4x3>«. 

But  if  wu  cannot  purchase  life,  xi/}fn,  mmi  rMftXv^ 

Why  High  and  weop  in  ceajieless  strife?  ,;  )*  ^  ^;  ^^tw  irtimr^t 

If  floAth  be  doomed  by  destiny.  ^  g,  1^^,  ^tnrut. 

Of  what  avail  w  gold  to  me  ?  ^;  ^^  M^rnf  rrttdl/^  i 

Then  let  me  quaff  delicious  wine,  ^/  ^^  ^i^^  r^jrbtr^ ' 

And  quaffing  with  my  friends  nxriine ;  ^n7f  y^tl  Swpmrm* 
And  let  me  taste  the  rich  delights  /    '     ir  ^oixtTjii 

That  wait  on  Ioyc's  entrancing  rites.  V  5^    *^.     ^  * 

kwmXm^n  I?  n  mtUtut^ 

Moore  has  displayed  more  than  hit      versioa  of  the  ode  jutt  given ;  thtii« 
usual  fondness  for  paraphrase  in  hia      the  single  line— 

he  renders— 

Possesseil  a  power 

To  lengthen  life's  too  fleeting  hour  ; 
And  purchase  from  the  hand  of  death 
A  little  span,  a  moment's  breath. 

The  last  couplet  of  which  at  least  is  little  further  down    in  the  passagt^ 

wholly  unnecessary,  and  is,   indeed,  where  he  says,  on  the  approaoh  of 

injurious  to  the  effect  of  the  poem  ;  as  death,  he 
the  same  idea  euu^tly  is  contained  a 

—  Might  some  hours  of  life  obtain 
And  bribe  him  back  to  hell  again. 

It  may  be  both  true  and  poetic  that 

The  light  of  gold  can  ne'er  illume 
The  dreary  midnight  of  the  tomb ; 

but  it  is  a  fact  which,  in  his  capacity  of     on  to  conuntmicate.     Anacreon,  how- 

tranilatOTi  Tom  Moore  was  not  called     erer,  might  hire  thaokedhim  j  thought 
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perhaps^  some  of  our  moralists  would 
not  for  the  justice  he  has  done  him  in 
his  four  concluding  lines. 


ON  HIMSELF. 

Since  first  upon  my  natal  day, 

I  started  on  life's  mortal  way, 

I've  learned  tbe  time  whose  course  is  done, 

But  know  not  that  IVe  yet  to  run : 

Te  cankering  thoughts,  then  set  me  free. 

Let  there  be  nought  twixt  you  and  me ! 

Ere  death  prevents  1*11  laugh  and  play. 

And  in  sweet  Bacchant  dances  stray ! 

The  next  ode  is  similar  in  character 
to  the  two  just  given,  and  does  not 
deserve  particular  notice.  It  was, 
probably,  one  of  those  little  chansons 
a  boire  thrown  off  in  a  moment   of 

ON  HIMSELF. 

While  of  wine  my  goblet  deep 
Thus  I  drain,  my  cares  shall  sleep. 
What  to  me  is  pain  or  care. 
Or  the  wailing  of  despair  ? 
Death,  'tis  true,  our  loys  must  end. 
Shall  we  therefore  life  misspend  ? 
No  1  let's  quaff  our  ruby  wine^ 
Gift  of  Bacchus,  gih  divine  ! 
And  while  thus  the  goblet  deep. 
Blest  we  drain,  our  cares  shall  sleep  1 

Moore  has  certiunly  in  his  paraphrase 
of  this  ode  ^ven  it  a  grace  which  the 
English  reader  cannot  expect  in  a 
translation  in  which  the  original  is 
adhered  to  as  closely  as  the  different 
idioms  of  the  languages  will  allow ; 
iind,  indeed,  in  such  light  and  volatile 
effusions  as  this  parapm*ase  is,  perhaps, 

ON  HIMSELF. 

When  by  Bacchus'  power  opprest, 
All  my  cares  are  lulled  to  rest. 
Rich  as  Crcesus  then  I  seem. 
While  I  sine  some  pleasing  theme. 
And  upon  the  mossy  ground 
Stretched  I  lie  with  ivy  crowned ; 
Arm  me  then-— I'll  drmk  to  night-^ 
Bring  me,  boy,  a  goblet  bright. 
Better  surely  'tis  to  lie 
By  the  grape  o'ercome,  than  die  I 

Moore  has  amplified  the  ideas  in  this 
little  ode  to  as  gpreat  an  extent  as  any 
poetic  licence  would  warrant  him  in 
doing.     Indeed,  in  his  anti-monarchi- 


The  ode  which  immediately  follows  is 
a  trifle  of  a  similar  tendency  to  the  lasty 
and  has  nothing  in  it  worthy  of  remark. 

K^*     EU  eavToy, 

*Eittiifi  fi^0Tot  iri^^v 
fitirtv  r^//3«v  oitvuv, 

^id^iri  fit,  ^^«vri^(f  * 
^^iv  ifii  ^^aigif  re  rtX«f , 
fiura  T»y  »«X«t7  Aumiou* 

gaiety,  and  owing  more  to  the  manner 
m  which  it  was  sung  by  the  old  bard 
than  to  any  intrinsic  merit  in  its  com- 
position. 

K€,      E*s  eavToy, 

''Or«»  it/m  T09  0if»f, 
tviav^iv  at  fii^tfAitat, 
ri  fMt  iriwff  ri  ftot  yottv, 

S^unh  fit  ^1?,  K»9  ftfi  SiX«* 


Itit/fHf  0U9  r«»  Ct969 

r»v  roti  »aX«v  \vai»v» 

rather  praiseworthy  than  culpable. 
We  now  come  to  the  twenty-sixth 
ode — the  moral  of  which  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  lie  drunk 
than  dead;  and  seeing  of  how  little 
value  one  is  ever  after  going  through 
the  latter  ordeal,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
without  much  difficulty  conceded. 

/C9^      E<9  eavToy, 

*'Or«v  0  lR0i»x*f  A'ViAJ^, 
itli0uwi9  at  ftifi/i90tr 

B^iXm  xakHf  a%titi9' 
ntf^09rt^S  Hi  xiTfiUUf 

fitB^V09ret  yi^  ftt  »t70'B'0U 

«'«XV  X^U9f09^  H  ^m909T0C, 

cal  frenzy  he  thinks  it  right  to  supply 
Anacreon  with  four  very  decided  Imea 
of  his  own  making,  and  to  exclaim^^ 


While  my  soul  dilates  with  glee, 
What  are  kinj^s  and  crowns  to  me? 
U  before  my  wet  they  lay 
I  would  spurn  them  all  away — 
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He,macoordAncewithRegnier,gi?e«      tion  ieXiCtf  from  that  which   I  have 
»  different  construction  to  the  exclama-      above  adopted,  and  makes  the  passage 

Arm  you,  arm  you,  men  of  might, 
HaHteii  to  the  sanguine  fight ; 
Let  me,  oh  !  my  budding  vine. 
Spill  no  other  blood  than  thine ! 

A  mode  of  expression,  in  fire  and  animation,  very  far  beyond  the 

Altri  segua  Marte  fero  ; 

Che  !»ol  Uacco  ^  '1  mio  conforto 


of  the  Italian. 

I  now  come  to  a  poem  on  which  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  bard  would 
have  exerted  his  full  powers — namelvy 
the  doHcription  of  his  mistress.  In 
such  minute  details,  however,  as  he 
hajj  here  given  to  us  it  is  hard  to  pre- 
serve much  of  grace  or  fretnlom  ;  still, 
considering  the  difl^culties  attendant  on 
his  task,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he 


ha«  lost  none  of  Uiat  felicitous  expres* 
sion  which  is  so  remarkable  in  all  hit 
lyrics.  Few  of  the  odes  present  more 
obstacles  to  the  translator  than  the 
present  ;  but  whatever  absence  of 
poetic  beauty  may  be  found  in  the 
version  1  have  made  of  it,  I  believe 
that  for  fidelity  of  translation  it  will 
bear  any  fair  amount  of  criticism. 


ON  HIS  MISTRKSS. 

Come,  thou  best  of  painters  here. 

Lord  uf  Rhodian  art,  draw  near  : 

With  thy  highest  skill  pourtraycd. 

Paint  fur  mo  my  absent  maid. 

Trace  me  first,  with  anxious  care, 

Softest  lockit  of  jetty  hair  ; 

And,  unless  the  wax  Uenies, 

Paint  thi'in  breathing  odorous  sighs  ; 

Let  thy  n)a);ic  pencil  now, 

G**ullv  touch  hor  ivorv  brow; 

O  cr  that  chct'k,  with  Wauty  glowing, 

'Neath  thoM'  ringlets  darkly  flowing. 

Carefully  the  little  S|>ace 

'Twixt  her  lovelv  evehrows  trace  ; 

Part  them  not,  nor  mingle  auite. 

Like  her  own,  which  juKt  unite  : 

Next,  her  eyelids'  beauteous  fringe. 

With  a  jetty  border  tinge; 

Paint  the  glance  that,  tlashing  through, 

Lightt  with  fire  her  eye  of  blue. 

Where  Minerva's  lightnings  pUy, 

Mixinl  with  Cypris' humid  ray. 

Paint  the  nose,  the  cheek  extend 

Where  with  milk  the  roses  blend ; 

And  the  lip,  persuading  bliss. 

All  who  see  must  long  to  kiss. 

'Neath  her  chin,  in  transport  knit. 

Let  the  sister  Grace*  Hit, 

Round  that  beauteous  marble  neck. 

Which  they  fondly  vie  to  deck ; 

And  in  purple  robes  arrayed. 

Be  the  lovely  girl  displayed. 

Through  whoKe  folds  lier  bosom  warm. 

Half  displays  its  budding  form. 

Hold  * — It  is  herself  I  see, 

'*  LoTcd  one,  soon  thou'lt  speak  to  me  1" 


Ktf,   Elf  Ti^v  kaviov  ktaipav* 

'P#)4l|f  M^M  Tt^tntt 

««ii«vr«*,  «f  J*  I'lTM, 
y^^i  rJir  \f»,nt  Irsi^n*. 

y^dfi  mm)  fty^  ir*i«v#cf . 

l;^irM  }*,  Swmt  i»i/ni, 
/SXi^a^v  iT¥9  utXmtwnv, 

Hftm  yXmynivf  mt  *  K^ntnt, 

^d«i  T^  ymXmuTt  /luj^, 

«^«jMiX#v^iMr  fiXnfim, 
T^V^t^V  V  %€m  ytHiMf 

«rt^i  Xyyi»9^  r^;^«Xy 
Xdfirts  wirm9T»  wm^ms, 

iXiyff  ri  ^ift,*  Ixiy;^**. 
iKwi;(f<  *  fixiwtf  ym^  «vr^y  * 
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Moorer  his  k«pt  tnore  close  to  the 
original  in  this  ode  than  in  almost  any 
other ;  and>  indeed,  the  picture  is  so 
charming  a  one  that,  fastidious  as  he 


is,  he  could  scarcely  have  wished  to 
alter  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I  quite  like 
his  translation  of  the  passage 


which  he  renders^ 


0*er  her  nose  and  cheeks  be  shed. 
Flushing  white  and  mellowed  red, 
Gradual  tints,  as  when  there  glows, 
In  snowy  milk  the  bashful  rose. 


The  dash  of  red  in  the  nose  I  think  is 
not  intended  by  Anacreon,  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  an  improve- 


ment—and the  epithet  "  snowy  milk'* 
has  something  of  tautology  in  it,  at* 
least  to  one  who  would  not 


Gild  refined  gold  or  paint  the  lily. 


Neither  do  I  think  that  the  couplet— 


A  charm  may  peep,  a  hue  may  beam, 
And  leave^^^the  rest  to  fancy's  dream^. 


nves  any  additional  force  to  Anacreon's 
direction ;  and  I  by  no  means  admire 
the  manner  in  which  he  concludes — 
the  effect  of  the  sudden  address  to 
the  finished  picture  is  completely  lost 
by  it.  I  have  ventured  to  substitute 
the  epithet  "loved  one"  in  the  last 
line — as  the  literal  translation  of  »n(\ 
would  render  it  both  tame  and  inele- 
gant. 

Though  the  ode  to  Batthyllus  is  that 
next  in  order  in  the  editions  of  Ana- 


creon to  which  I  have  adhered ;  yet, 
as  it  is  likewise  a  portrait,  and  is  of 
considerable  length,  I  am  tempted  in 
this  one  instance  to  depart  from  my 
arrangement  and  to  substitute  the 
next  out  one  in  the  collection  in  its 
stead.  Though  a  short  one  it  is  an 
exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty  con* 
ceit,  and  turned  with  an  elegance 
which  it  is  hardly  possibly  to  convey  in 
a  translation. 


OK  CUPID. 

The  Muses  Cupid  onoe  entwined 

With  wreaths,  to  beauty's  sway  consigned  ; 

With  costly  presents  from  above. 

His  mother  comes  to  ransom  Love : 

Vainly  she  seeks  to  set  him  free, 

He  cares  no  more  for  liberty ; 

No,  never  will  be  roam  again, 

For  he  has  learned  to  love  his  chain. 


9V»  i^ti^i,  fttvu  M  * 


Moore's  version  of  this  litle  ode  is  very 
pretty,  and  the  English  reader  at 
least  will  not  object  to  a  little  of  para- 
phrase, where  so  much  additional  grace 
IS  gained  by  it. 

The  ode  which  follows  is  a  wild 
bacbhanalian  effiisioh.  The  recurrence 
of  the  •iXftf  H>M  fuiffifKt  throughout  has 


an  animated  and  striking  effect,  and 
the  eoncluding  passage  possesses  con- 
siderable beautv.  Indeed,  Moore  well 
characterises  the  frenzy  displayed  in 
this  little  effusion  as ''  mabilis  insania." 
Genius,  in  its  lucid  intervals^  is  not 
often  more  attractive. 
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•N  nijciCLr. 

Permit  mt,  by  ihe  god*  on  high, 
To  drain  the  mighty  goblet,  dry  I 
•*  I  will.  I  will,  a  madman  be,"  " 
Kn  wild  Alcmeoii  was,  or  h(\ 
Ilarofoot  Orestes,  roaming  wide, 
Wjiose  mothers  by  their  hands  had  died. 
None  have  I  slain,  but  quaftinir  free, 
*•  I  will,  I  will,  a  madman  her 
Alcidi's  raring  bon*  b4*Iow 
\\\s  quiver  dread  and  fatal  bow. 
And  ninniao  Ajax  shook  the  shield, 
Tlio  sword  which  Hector  used  to  wield, 
While  fragrant  chaplets  dwk  my  hair, 
No  bow  do  I.  no  falehion  bear. 
My  gohlet  all  the  arms  for  me. 


••  1 


will,  I  will,  a  madmaa  b«* !" 


In  the  next  ode,  the  poet  gives  us  s 
catalogue  of  his  loves,  or  rather  gives 
us  to  understand  that  his  heart  was 
one  of  those  whose  affections  are  caught 
by   beauty,  wheresoever   it  is  found. 

UN    UI8   OWN   LOVES. 

If  thou  canst  recount  for  mt*. 
Every  leaf  of  every  tree ; 
If  b4*neath  the  ocean  main. 
Thou  canst  sum  each  sAndy  grain. 
Thine  alone  the  tank  shall  be. 
To  r*»count  mv  loves  to  me. 
First  from  Athens  twenty  write, 
Fift<»cn  more  you  may  incite, 
I'atalogues  from  Corinth's  shades 
Beautiful  Achaian  maids  : 
Then  in  Lesbos  there's  a  band. 
And  in  far  Ionia's  land. 
These  with  Rhode;*  and  Caria  told 
Full  two  thousand  charmers  hold. 
What !  you  pause — extend  the  wax. 
Still  my  Syrian  loves  it  lacks  ; 
Egypt  too,  with  flamf^s  replete. 
Vet  remains  untold  ;  and  Crete, 
'Mid  whose  cities  rich  display, 
Cupid  holds  eternal  sway. 
Shall  1  tell  how  man?  more 
Linger  over  Gade's  shore  ? 
Indian,  Bactrian,  shall  I  call  ? 
Hold — enough*— I  love  them  all ! 


The  ode  to  the  swallow  which  folio wi 
b  one  of  Anacreon's  happiest  produc- 
tions. The  concetto  is  delicate  in  the 
extremey  and  is  expressed  with  a  Mee 
felicity  of  language  which  it  la  diftcalt 


Xa        Eiff  tevTOK. 
Aftf  fni  Tt4t  S^iMri 

iyat  ^l  ^^tfimi  mrmu 
SiXM,  SiX«*  fuinhms* 

»«)  T«|«f  'If  frf«#f. 
ifuuur»  W(t9  A7«f 

MM4  rrifufim  t»Zt»  x'^irmtff 

The  ode«  though  in  the  original  ail 
animated  trifle*  is  nearly  inci^able  of 
being  translated  with  any  effect ;  and 
Moore,  perhaps,  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  the  liberties  he  has  taken  with  it. 

X/9.  Eiv  Toviiauroy  "£/>0Ta?« 


El  fvXJM  wdvf  llf^ftnr 

r)  rvf  l^c^r  *E^«rrMv 
fM99f  ir«M»  Xtyimi*. 
v^4rr«f  /tl*  1|  'A^Nkrf 
''EfmTm4  i'»«ri*  ^if, 
■4M  9^9T%umi'Um*  4UlX«»f. 
IwttTm  V  is  Ki^if^M 

*A;^«7*f  ym^  lm», 
Wmurnkm  yvMuaii. 

mm  Km^iwt  '?•)•»  rt, 
M}^tXi»v(  'E^trmt.  <>- 

•Ar«  l>»wt  tkilf/mf 

tit  r«f  il«wr*  Ix^i^nt 

to  do  any  justice  to.  I  hare  endoft* 
Toured  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible^ 
the  simplicity  of  diction  which  prevailt 
in  the  originaL 
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ON  THE  SWALLOW. 

Dear  swallow,  each  returning  year 
Thou  build'st  thy  nest  in  summer  here, 
But  in  the  winter  win«^'st  thy  flight 
To  Nile  or  Memphis  irom  my  sight. 
Not  so  with  love,  within  my  breast 
He  ever  weaves  his  tender  nest. 
One  passion  fledged  while  in  the  shell, 
And  scarcely  formed,  still  others  dwell. 
And  in  the  nest  a  little  brood 
Of  gaping  lovelings  cry  for  food ; 
These  oy  the  grown  ones  taught  to  soar. 
When  reared,  oring  forth  a  number  more. 
Oh  I  can  I  ne'er  these  loves  expel, 
One-half  of  which  I  cannot  tell  I 


Moore*8  paraphrase  of  this  ode  (for 
translation  it  cannot  be  called,  being 
twice  the  length  of  the  original,)  is 
certainly  pretty,  but  its  prettiness  by 


\^\     Ets  xeXe^oVo. 

Irnrin  /A*X9vr», 

i  )*  fifAiXtiTTtt  n^» 
^•n  d%  ytynr  «<ii 

§t  il  Tfa^ivTtf  iuB-ifg 
vreikiv  *v»v^if  aXXavf 
ri  fAv^^^s  •w"  y^fnTtu ; 

no  means  compensates  for  the  diffuse- 
ness  ,which  he  indulges  in :  thus  thti 
lines 


he  trvulfttds — 


And  some  their  infant  plumage  try. 
And  on  a  tender  winglet  fly ; 
While  in  the  shell,  impregned  with  flres. 
Cluster  a  thousand  more  desires ; 
Some  from  their  tiny  prisons  peeping, 
And  some  in  formless  embryo  sleeping. 


which  I  cannot  conceive  warranted  by 
any  licence  of  poetry,  particularly  in 
one  who  has  the  Muses  so  ready  at  his 
call.  Nor  is  this  the  only  part  of  the 
ode  in  which  he  transgresses — the  en- 
tire will  be  found  very  nearly  as  diffuse. 

TO   A   YOUNG  GIRL. 

Fly  ndt !  thoueh  my  hair  appears 
'Wnitening  wiu  the  snows  of  years  ; 
Nor  since  Beauty's  flower  is  thine. 
All  my  tender  love  decline : 
In  yon  chaplets  see  how  bright 
Roses  blend  with  lilies  white ! 


In  this  ode,  likewise,  Moore  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  unnecessarily  pa- 
n^hrastic.     At  the  poem  is  a  short 


The  succeeding  little  ode,  short  as 
it  is,  is  not  without  its  beauties,  and 
few  things  can  be  prettier  than  the 
simile  of  the  poet,  in  comparing  the 
union  of  age  and  beauty  to  the  mix- 
ture of  the  rose  and  lily  m  a  garlaud. 

\^'.     Ei?  Koprjv, 

"Mil  /cAi  (pvyiff,  i^Zrti 

finVt  'drt  99t  wa0i0nf 
mxfiuu^v  &*B-§t  tt^ast 
r&fik  ipiXr^a  2i«^iv. 

oxmt  ir^ifTii  ra  Xiv»« 
^•iotf  »^iv»  irX«»iirr«.] 

one,  I  extract  it  to  show  how  little  it 
deserves  the  name  of  a  translation 
from  Anacreoiu 


Fly  not  thus  my  brow  of  snow. 
Lovely  wanton  I  fly  not  so. 
Though  the  wane  of  a^e  is  mine. 
Though  the  brilliant  flUBh  is  thine, 
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Still  I*m  doomed  to  sigh  for  thee. 
Blest,  if  thou  could'st  sigh  for  me ! 
See  in  yonder  flowery  braid, 
Culled  for  thee,  my  blushing  maid. 
How  the  rose  of  orient  glow. 
Mingles  with  the  lily's  snow  ; 
Mark,  how  sweet  their  tints  agree, 
Just,  my  girl,  like  thee  and  me  ! 
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Having  extracted  the  above  ode,  it  is 
of  course  unnecessary  for  me  to  do 
further,  as  the  reader  is  able  to  make 
his  own  observations  upon  its  fidelity. 

ON  EUROPA. 

The  bull,  my  child,  that  here  you  see. 
None  else  than  Jove  himself  can  be, ; 
Upon  his  back,  athwart  the  spray, 
A  Tyrian  maid  he  bears  away. 
And  as  the  wide  sea  round  him  raves. 
His  hoofs  divide  the  circling  waves. 
What  other  bull,  chased  from  the  herd. 
In  such  a  strange  career  had  erred — 
What  other  sail  d  the  mighty  sea. 
Or  dared  its  whelming  wave  but  he  ? 


The  next  ode  appears  to  refer  to 
some  painting  or  piece  of  sculpture 
representing  the  fable  of  £uropa. 


W.        £i9    'EvpMTTff^    etKOMa, 

()i^ii  yk^  afit(pt  vmrtt 

rifA  tt  n  HvfAm.  ^nXM4t' 
II  ayiknf  lX«rSi/; 
f i  fin  fAif§t  y*  t*tiv*f. 


Moore  gives  this  ode  with  consider-      mode  in  which  he  renders  the  last  two 
able    correctness,    if    we  except  the      lines — 

No :  he  descends  from  climes  above, 
He  looks  the  god,  ho  breathes  of  Jove  ! 


Now  Anacreon  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen  any  thing  very  god-like 
about  the  bull,  nor  to  have  imagined 
it  to  "breathe  of  Jove,"  but  merely 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
be  a  very  supernatural  animal,  from 
seeing  him  in  such  a  situation — 
shrewdly  conjecturing  that  no  bull  of 

?[uiet  and  respectable  habits  would  be 
bund  on  so  strange  an  excursion.  The 
variation  from  the  text  in  this  instance, 
which  was  of  course  meant  to  give 
more  force  of  expression  to  the  poet's 
meaning,  shows  how  dangerous  it 
sometimes  is,  without  reflection,  to 
deviate  from  an  original  work. 

ON  LIVING  CARELESSLY. 


I  am  half  afraid  that  ;the  critics  will 
hardly  pardon  me  for  giving,  as  the 
production  of  Anacreon,  the  ode 
which  follows.  ,  Degen  denounces  it  as 
spurious,  inasmuch  as  rhetoricians 
were  unknown  at  the  period  when  the 
odes  were  written  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  its  authenticity  is  very 
doubtful.  Still,  there  is  so  much  of 
spirit  and  animation  in  it,  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  abandon  Anacreon 's  claim 
to  it,  and  rather  let  it  remain  with 
him  till  a  better  title  shall  be  set  up 
elsewhere.  Moore,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
inclined  to  agree  in  the  arguments 
against  its  authenticity. 

X9  •     £19  TO  av€tfiivw9  ^ny* 


Why  teach  to  me  the  pedant's  rules. 

The  dull  restraints  and  laws  of  schools  ? 

What  recks  it  to  be  deeply  fraught. 

With  argrmients  that  profit  nought  ? 

Teach  me  to  drink  the  luscious  draught 

Which  Bacchus  gave,  which  Bacchus  quaffed  1 

Teach  me  the  moments  to  beguile 

With  lovely  woman's  sunny  smile ! 

Time's  whitening  locks  mv"  brows  entwine ; 

Then  bring  me  "water,  brmg  me  wine  ? 

And  let  me  in  the  flowing  bowl 

Dispel  the  troubles  of  my  soul. 

Soon  o'er  my  corse  the  tiu*f  thou'lt  spread. 

And, — no  desires  disturb  the  dead  ! 


T/  fAt  r«Vf  vifAttff  himfxuf 
tuti  ftiTc^mv  ittmyttmi  ; 
r)  V  IfMi  Xiymt  r«r0vr«»y 

«ir«X0v  wifAu  AvmUu  ' 
fiaXX§9  iihmr»t  wmi^uv 

weXtmi  *m^m  ^ri^tvn, 

%if  w"J«*f  /J«X'  •Trtv,  £  r«r. 
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T  cannot  say  that  I  much  admire  the  final  couplet  in  Moore's  translation  of 
this  ode. 

And  there's  an  end — for  ah  !  you  know, 
They  drink  but  little  wine  below  ! 

in  which  there  is  much  more  of  the  for  my  part,  I  think  few  things  can  be 
levity  of  the  witty  Frenchman,  whom  more  at  variance  than  the   epigram- 
he  cites  in  his  note,  than  of  the  solemn  matic  point  of  the 
fervour  of  the  passionate  Greek ;  and. 

Ma  science  ne  trouve  pas 
Des  cabarets  en  I'autre  monde 


of  Mainard,  and  the  abrupt 


0  B^atHv  »UK  Wi^vfiiT 


of  Anacreon.  Indeed,  in  such  sud- 
den transitions  lies  the  chief  grace  of 
many  of  the  Teian*s  compositions  ;  and 
if  the  present  ode  be  not  his,  its  au- 
thor has  very  happily  imitated  this 
peculiarity  of  his  style. 

Whatever  hesitation  I  might  have 
felt  in  inserting  the  above  ode,  I  cer- 
tainly feel  no  difficulty  as  to  that 
which  follows.     Notwithstanding  the 


opinions  of  both  Degen  and  Brunck, 
from  whom  I  seldom  wish  to  differ,  I 
subscribe  cordially  to  Moore's  obser- 
vation upon  it,  who  says — "  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  elegantly  graphical, 
full  of  delicate  expressions  and  lux- 
uriant imagery.  The  abruptness  of 
*l)i  wis  !«(«#  ^mnvrt  is  striking  and 
spirited,  and  has  been  imitated  rather 
languidly  by  Horace : 


*'  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte " 


Indeed,  I  can  see  nothing  but  **  fasti- 
dious   affectation"  which  could  have 

ON   THE   SPRING. 

See  the  sister  graces  fling 
Roses  in  the  path  of  spring ; 
See  the  wavelets  sink  to  rest 
On  the  tranquil  ocean's  breast : 
Mark  the  sea-bird  cleave  the  deep, 
And  the  crane  through  ether  sweep 
^lark  the  sun  with  glowing  ray 
Chase  the  gloomy  clouds  away, 
While  the  works  of  mortals  shine 
Brightly  in  its  light  divine  : 
Now  the  rich  and  teeming  earth 
Gives  the  fruitful  olive  birth. 
And  where  Bacchus  fondly  weaves 
Tendrils  fair  and  budding  leaves 
See  the  little  grapes  at  strife 
Struggling  through  them  into  life  ! 


caused  any  of   the  commentators  to 
doubt  its  genuineness. 

X  f '.     E<9  TO  cap, 

awakvnrtu  y»>.ii*n. 
Tit  srSf  }tnv0»  K»>.vfi^ai, 
Tit  irSf  ^i^«y0f  Sitvtt. 
m^tXit  V  tkmfA'^ft  T<r«y  * 
H(ptkiiv  ^xia)  icvvvTM  ' 

[»a^vr»T0t  yaTei  ^^oKvimitl 
x»(^of  iKtiiaf  irf0xv9rrtif 
B^»fii»4  ^riptr»i  ri  va/Aa, 
Kuril  ^vXXtfv,  »»r«  xXm,« 


Moore   has  done  considerable  justice  to  this  ode  in  his  translation  of  it. 
The  line— 

on  the  beautiful  onomatopeia  of  which,  he  observes  in  his  notes,  he  has  ren- 
dered— 

Have  languished  into  silent  sleep  ; 
vrhichi  though  it  falls  far  short  of  the  tranqmllity  of  expression  In  the  ori- 
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^nal>  is  certainly  happy.     His  concluding  lines,  too,  are  so  pretty,  tbftt  {tt 
U)e  risk  of  suffering  by  the  contrast,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them.^ 

Gemraiug  shoots  the  olive  twine, 
Clusters  ripe  festoon  the  vine; 
All  along  the  branches  creeping, 
Through  the  velvet  foliage  peeping 
Little  infant  fruits  we  see, 
Nursing  into  luxury. 


Pretty  as  this  is,  however,  I  cannot 
pass  by  the  blunder  of  **  festooning 
the  vine"  with  "  clusters  ripe**  in  spring, 
which  is  the  less  excusable,  from 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "  infant  fruits" 
immediately  after.  But  we  northerns 
have  no  great  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  plant  of  Bacchus. 

ON    HIMSELF. 

Yes  I  I  am  old,  but  still  I  think 
I  yet  may  challenge  youth  to  drink  ! 
Yet  ply  at  need  the  dancer's  task  ; 
And  while  I  wave  aloft  my  flask. 
No  other  staff  or  sceptre  ask. 
Let  him  whose  glory  is  to  slay, 
I^lix  in  the  close  and  bloody  i'ray : 
But,  boy !  bring  me  a  mighty  cup, 
With  honied  nectar  brimming  up  ! 
Old  though  I  am,  to  pleasure  true, 
Silenus-lute,  I'll  dance  with  you  ! 


With  this  ode  I  stop.  Indeed,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  have  gone  so 
far.  A  roan  drawing  close  upon  his 
seventieth  year,  who  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  has  had  few  of  those  lite- 
rary "  appliances"  so  necessary  for  him 
who  seeks  to  cultivate  whatever  talents 
nature  has  gifted  him  with,  has  few 
inducements  to  proceed  in  such  a 
labour.  Fame — did  I  value  it — I 
cannot  hope  for  ;  since,  if  at  any  time 
I  should  be  induced  to  publish  these 
fragments,  it  shall  be  without  my  name. 
Were  it  even  otherwise,  I  feel  that  I 
should  gain  little  reputation  by  them. 
For  the  critic,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
critical :    for  the  unlearned,  they  are 


In  the  next  ode  the  bard  again  re- 
turns to  his  favourite  theme — the 
praise  of  wine  and  pleasure.  We  find 
in  it  the  same  hilarity,  the  same  love 
of  social  enjoyment  that  pervades  all 
his  poems  of  this  class,  and  the  same 
denunciation  of  strife  and  quarrel- 
someness— 

Xff,     E(?  kaviov, 

viwy  v-Xuf  it  TTttf ' 

flrotf  irr*>  matt  fAa^iviZ 
i/*»t  XAfTiXX^y,  J  «"«?, 
/*i^iX(^'  «r*0y  mi/f 
*iyKi^a9aft  ^^^nfat  ' 
%y»f  yi^tut  /a\v  tifu, 
SiiXtfytfy  It  fH0»t€t 
fiifAtvfAtvtf  x^^iuem. 

not  sufficiently  loose.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  might  have  done  other- 
wise,  but  I  chose  another  path  •  and 
if  thorns  have  at  times  beset  it,  my 
web  of  life  has  not  been  woven  with- 
out a  fair  proportion  of  bright  and 
happy  hues.  As  for  these  trifles  which 
have  occupied  many  of  my  leisure 
hours  for  some  time  past,  they  may 
cause  the  lip  of  the  cynic  to  curl,  or 
bring  a  frown  to  the  brow  of  the  sou 
disant  philosopher  ;  but  Modesty  need 
not  blush  at  their  perusal ;  and,  as  old 
Jack  Falstaff  says — **  If  sack  and 
sugar  be  a  sin,  God  help  the  wicked." 
Gaiety,  with  in  its  proper  limits,  is  a 
virtue,  not  a  vice ;  and~- 


Salva  mihi  vcterum  maneat  dum  rcgula  morum, 
Ludat  permissis  sobria  musa  jocis. 


[Thus  ends  the  second  paper  of 
our  friend ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
he  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  not 
proceeding  to  the  completion  of  the 
task  which  he  undertook,  as  I  have 
been  unal>le  to  find  any  thin^  f\irther 
upon  the  subject  amongst  his  papers, 


except  two  translations,  which,  not 
wishmg  to  niake  any  alteration  in  his 
manuscripts,  I  have  not  embodied  with 
the  rest.  I,  however,  here  append 
them,  as,  though  he  perhaps  would 
have  thought  tnem  to  require  some 
finishings  touches^  yet  I  believe  his  re- 
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putation  is  not  likely  to  suffer  by  their 
pablication.  I  also  send  you  an  **  Ana- 
creontic," from  his  pen,  written  in  his 
earlier  days,  and  the  only  fragment  of 
his  original  composition  which  I  pos- 

ON  LOVE. 

Love,  *mid  the  roses  sporting  free. 
Once  chanced  to  wake  a  slumbering  bee : 
The  bee,  the  baby's  finger  stung ; 
His  hands  he  loud  bewailing  wrung, 
And  quickly  to  sweet  Venus  fled, 
His  little  wounded  palm  outspread — 
**  Mother,  I'm  lost !"  his  piteous  cry  ; 
Mother,  Tm  lost ;  I  die,  I  die, 
Stun?  by  a  serpent  winged  and  small. 
Which  bee,  methinks,  the  peasants'  call  !** 
Then  she  replied — **  Oh !  if  the  sting 
Of  tiny  bee  such  torture  bring ; 
Say,  Cupid,  what  must  be  the  smart 
That  follows  thy  relentless  dart  ?" 


sess.  Though  it  has  the  air  of  a  poem 
thrown  off  in  a  careless  hour,  it  shows 
that  he  had  caught  up  not  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  the  bard,  of  whose  style 
it  is  an  imitation. — B.  J.  M.] 


Etff  *'E/)ft'Ta. 


ON  THE   ARROW  OF  LOVE. 


The  husband  of  Cythere's  queen. 

Amid  the  Lemnian  forges'  fire, 
Once  formed  a  weapon  bright  and  keen 

For  Cupid,  god  of  soft  desire. 
The  point  in  honey  Venus  dipp'd. 
In  gall  the  arrow  Cupid  steep  d ; 
Mars,  brandishing  his  massy  spear. 
Chanced  at  the  tiny  dart  to  sneer. 
•*  The  weapon's  strength,  first  deign  to  prove, 
*Ti8  greater  than  you  deem,"  cried  Love. 
Mars  took  the  arrow  from  the  child. 
And,  oh  I  how  lovely  Venus  smil'd ; 
For  scarcely  had  the  hero  grasped, 
When,  **  on,  take  back  the  dart !"  he  gasped  j 
"  'Tis  sharp— 'tis  deadly,  I  allow." 
"  Indeed,*'  cried  Love,  "  then  keep  it  now  !" 


xoifmfAivnv  ftrikitrfav 

rets  x^'i'^f*  flJX«Xt/|i  • 
ifa/Avy  di  x«i  ^ireto'Bus 

0X«Xa,  fAtirt^t  tTriv, 

i<pif  fjt    irv^i  fAiK^ift 
^rvtBotris  Sv  xaXovg-i 
fiiXiffav  ei  yiM^yot. 
A  y  iTvrtv  •  1/  ri  xifr^av 
TTtnT  r»  Tijf  fAiki^ftiSj 
9rorav  ^oxtTg  vrtvov^iVf 

^6*.     E/9  ra  Tov  ''EptVTo^ 

*0  ifhf  i  Ttif  Ku^Ti^tis 
T»^at  Afi/ivituf  xafiiftf 
rk  />tXi)  ret  ratv  'E^urw* 
lr§iUf  kM^MV  r/^n^tf*. 
Axiitif  Y  f/3«frr«  Ki/ir^/f, 
fitiki  ro  yXvxh  X«/3«tiir«  * 

•  d  A^m  «r«r  1^  avrr,f 
0ri(iet^av  ii^u  x^aimivuv 
/SiX«(  tivriki^  "E^fraf  • 

&»^u  ■  vrtr^A^ttf  von f us, 
•Xa/3i»  ^kXifjtvw* A^fiSt 

i  V*A^ns  kfttrrivaJ^ust 
fiet^Uf  ^nffiv  '  tt(»9  etvri. 


ANACREONTIC  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


Lovely  Thetis,  on  the  mom 
When  her  warrior  son  was  bom. 
From  the  shafts  of  Death  to  save. 
Dipped  him  in  the  Stygian  wave ; 
Then  from  fear  of  danger  free. 
Bade,  him  laugh  at  destiny  ! 
Long  the  virtues  of  the  tide 
Turned  each  glancing  dart  aside ; 
Till,  at  length,  the  fatal  steel 
Smote  him  in  th*  unbathcd  heel. 
And  with  deep  and  deadly  wound 
Struck  the  hero  to  the  ground. 

Thus,  in  Bacchus'  rosy  bowl 
I  had  steeped  my  thoughtless  soul ; 
Heeded  neither  lips  nor  eyes  ; 
Mocked  at  woman's  fairest  guise  ; 
Scorned  the  listless  lover's  woe ; 


Laughed  at  Cupid's  tiny  bow ; 
And  with  fond  and  vaunting  pride. 
All  his  wily  arts  defied  : 
But,  alas  I  one  evening,  hid 
Underneath  thy  snowy  lid. 
As  I  fondly  turned  to  gaze 
On  tnose  eyes'  half-sleepino;  rays. 
Forth  the  urchin  aimed  a  dart 
From  the  bow  I  scorned  so  long. 
Which,  within  my  stricken  heart. 
Rankles  now  with  venom  strong. 
Then  I  found — ah  I  who  does  not  ? 
That  the  wine-cup's  sparkling  rill 
Leaves  some  one  uncharmcd  spot 
Free  to  Cupid's  arrows  still ; 
And  my  heart,  like  Thetis'  son, 
Too  much  daring,  is  undone  ! 
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It  is  a  truth  established  by  the  re« 
searches  of  geologists,  that  many  races 
of  animals  have  become  ex  tine  t,  in 
consequence  of  the  revolutions  to 
which  the  earth's  surface  has  been  ex- 
posed. A  similar  fate  appears  to 
await  several  races  of  mankind,  in 
consequence  of  the  social  changes  now 
in  progress.  The  simple  inhabitants 
of  the  West  India  islands  perished 
within  a  single  generation,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World ;  and 
but  a  few  years  will  elapse,  before  the 
red  men  of  North  America  will 
vanish  before  the  progress  of  white 
colonists,  with  their  fatal  pioneers, 
spirituous  liquors  and  epidemic  dis- 
eases. Under  these  circumstances,  we 
cannot  but  feel  a  melancholy  interest 
in  the  present  condition  and  inevitable 
lot  of  the  red  men,  and  to  collect,  be- 
fore it  be  too  late,  such  authentic  in- 
formation as  will  illustrate  their  his- 
tory, and  preserve  some  record  of 
their  virtues,  vices,  and  misfortunes. 
The  work*of  Mr.  Catlin^  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant. He  ha«  visited  most  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  North  America; 
and  has  given  a  very  curious  and  inte- 
resting history  of  their  customs,  de- 
rived from  personal  observation,  du- 
ring a  residence  of  several  years 
among  them,  and  has  preserved  their 
features,  dress,  and  modes  of  living, 
not  only  by  vivid  descriptions,  but  by 
an  immense  collection  of  drawings, 
illustrative  of  every  condition  of 
Indian  life. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  anv  ob- 
servations on  the  very  entertaining 
and  instructive  work  of  Mr.  Catlin, 
we  will  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
the  author  himself  to  the  acquaintance 
of  our  readers.  Mr.  Catlin  belong 
to  that  class  of  writers  who,  like  Wil- 
son, the  American  ornithologist,  and 
Waterton,  the  traveller,  without  pos- 
sessinff  a  scientific  education,  or  a  sys- 
tematic turn  of  mind,  are  endowed 
with  a  keen  perception  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  acute  talents  for  observa- 


tion, ability  to  describe  what  they 
have  seen,  and  a  love  of  adventure^ 
which  enables  them  to  overcome  all 
difficulties.  Our  author  was  born  in 
Wyoming,  where  his  father  had  set^ 
tied,  soon  after  the  Indian  massacre^ 
whose  memory  will  be  long  preserved 
by  the  muse  of  Campbell.  The  early 
part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Catlin  candidly 
informs  us,  was  spent  somewhat  in 
vain,  with  books  reluctantly  held  in 
one  hand,  and  a  rifle  or  fishing-rod 
firmly  and  affectionately  grasped  in 
the  other.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
prenticed to  a  lawver,  and  afterwards 
practised  at  the  bar  for  some  time* 
when,  to  use  his  own  words— 

**  1  very  deliberately  sold  my  law  K- 
brarv  and  all  save  my  rifle  and  fishine- 
tackle,  and  convertmg  their  proceeas 
into  brushes  and  pamt-pots,  I  com- 
menced the  art  of  paintine  in  PhiladeU. 
phia,  without  teacher  or  adviser." 

While  occupied  with  his  new  and 
favourite  pursuit,  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  Indian  chiefs  in  Philadel- 
phia attracted  his  attention,  and  gave 
his  love  of  art  and  enterprise  a  new 
direction.  Our  enthusiast  now  re- 
solved to  abandon  wife  and  family^ 
and  to  betake  himself  to  the  far  west, 
to  paint  Indian  scenerv,  and  collect 
portraits  of  Indian  chie&  and  medicine 
men.  The  zealous  artist  spent  eight 
vears  in  his  adventurous  undertak- 
ing, visiting  every  tribe,  residing  in 
their  villag^,  traversing  the  vast 
prairies  of  the  Missouri,  or  navigating 
the  river  in  his  canoe,  and  encounter- 
ing every  kind  of  risk  from  wild  In- 
dians,  grizzly  bears,  and  buffiilo-hunt- 
ing.  The  sum  of  all  his  labours,  we 
shall  give  in  his  own  words — 

"  I  have  visited  thirty-eight  different 
tribes,  the  ^eater  part  of  which  I  found 
speaking  different  languages,  and  con- 
taining in  all  four  hundred  thousud 
souls.  I  have  brought  home  safe  and 
in  good  order,  three  hundred  and  ten 
portraits  in  oil,  all  painted   in  their 
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native  drosses  and  in  their  own  wig- 
Mams  ;  and  also  two  hundred  other 
paintinp^s  in  oil,  containing  views  of 
their  villages,  their  wigwams,  their 
games  and  religious  ceremonies,  their 
dances,  their  ball-plays,  their  buffalo 
hunting  and  other  amusements,  (con- 
taining in  all  over  three  thousand 
full-length  figures)  and  landscapes  of 
the  country  they  live  in,  as  well  as 
a  very  extensive  and  curious  collection 
of  their  costumes  and  all  their  other 
manufactures,  from  the  size  of  a  wig- 
wam down  to  the  size  of  a  quill  or 
rattle." 


Although  Mr.  Catlin's  publication 
IS  any  thing  but  a  systematic  work^ 
and  contains  no  analysis  of  Indian  in- 
stitutions, no  important  views  respect- 
ing their  origin,  or  even  practical 
suggestions  for  their  improvement  and 
better  treatment,  it  affords  abundance 
of  matter  for  speculation  from  the  ful- 
ness and  accuracy  of  its  information. 
Possessed  of  a  cheerful  and  healthy 
mind,  and  with  none  of  those  cold- 
blooded views,  80  prevalent  among  his 
countrymen  respecting  the  coloured 
races,  he  has  rendered  full  jasticeto  the 
good  points  of  the  Indian  character, 
and  done  his  best  to  apologize  for 
their  faults  and  vices.  Stich  a  frame 
of  mind  is  the  most  valuable  qualifica- 
tion which  atraveller  can  possess :  it  is 
his  chief  protection  from  danger,  as 
well  iOs  his  best  assistant  in  observing 
correctly  an<l  impartially  the  actions 
<if  those  whose  hospitality  he  has  known 
himself.  The  following  statement  is 
huflicient  evi<lencc  that  Mr.  Catlin  was 
well  qtialified  for  the  task  ho  had  un- 
dcr  taken: — 


"  I  have  roamed,"  says  he,  "  al)ont 
from  time  to  time,  during  seven  or  eight 
years,  visiting  or  associating  with  some 
thre4>  or  four  hundred  thousand  of  these 
pedple,  under  an  infinite  variety  of  eir- 
<Mnnstanees:  and  from  the  many  and 
cleeide<l  voluntarv  acts  of  hospitality 
and  kin<lnes<>,  I  feel  bound  to  iirunounce 
them  by  nature  a  kind  and  nospitable 
periole.  I  have  b«*n  welcomHl  generally 
in  their  muntrv,  and  treated  to  the  best 
they  couM  give  me,  without  any  chargi*9 
mad*'  fur  my  lH»ard  ;  they  have  often 
«'«;corted  me  through  their  «*nem{es*  conn- 
try  at  pome  hazard  to  their  own  live% 
and  ai<led  me  in  pasKing  mountains  and 
rivers  with  my  awkward  baggage,  and 
und«T  all  these  eircmnstances  of  (*xpo. 
bure,    uo    Indiau  ever  betrayed    mit^ 


stmck  me  a  blow,  or  ttole  from  me  ono 
shilling's  worth  of  property  thmt  I  mm 
aware  of." 

Mr.  Catlin's  first  expedition  was  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowitone  rirer* 
a  tributary  of  the  Upper   MiMourif 
where  a  trading  station  has  been  es« 
tablished  for  the  resort  of  the  Indiaosy 
and  where  our  artist  could  find  alran* 
dance  of  subjects  for  his  pencil.     The 
Americans  certainly  possess  the  iacnltj 
of  going  ahead  in  a  much  higher  de* 
gree  than  any  other  nation,  not  except- 
ing   their    English   progenitora.      A 
remarkable    illustration    of    thii^    is 
afforded   by    the  circumstance^    that 
Mr.    Catlin  landed  from  the  atcam* 
boat  Yellowstone,  in  the  very  centre 
of   the   American  wildemesSf  in  the 
region  of  wild  himting    Indian^    of 
elks,  buifaloesy  and  grissly  bears.     It 
is  in  the  memory  of  many  not  very 
aged  individuals,  when  the  prairiea  A 
the  Upper  Missouri,  and  the  bnae  of 
the  Rocky   Mountains,  were  aa   ua* 
known  as  the  sources  of  the  Niger, 
and  the  mountains  in  tho  interior  of 
Africa  still  are.     At  the  present  dayi 
commercial  enterprise  and  steam  nan- 
gation  have  renaered  a  vbit  to  tbt 
wilds  of  North  America  a  mere  plea- 
sure trip,  contrasting  strangely  wHk 
the  risks  and  hardships  which  M'Keo* 
zie,  Lewis,  and  Clsrke   encountered 
in  the  same  regions  about  forty  yean 
ago.     The  voyage  from  St.  Lonia  to 
the  interior,  a  distance  of  two  thottnad 
miles,  even  with  the  aid  of  stem, 
occupied  a  period  of  no  less  than  thr— 
months.     I'his,  however,  is  easily  as* 
plained,  as  it  was  the  first  voyage  erer 
attempted,  and    the  sand-banka   and 
accumulations    of   driftwood    in    tlm 
river,  rendered  it  necessary  to  proeaed 
with  caution.     It  is  amusmg  to  notieo 
the  impressions  which  tho  first  arriml 
of  the  steam-boat  eicited  among  tlM 
wild  men  of  the  prairie.     Some  urov 
t  heir  faces  to  the  ground,  someshottMr 
horses  and  dogs^  and  sacrificed  Ihm 
to  appease  the    Great    Spirit,    who 
they    conceived  was    offlmded— aomo 
dewrted  their  villsgw,  and  ran  to  tho 
tops  of  the  bluffs,  severid  miles  dietaat 
—others,  as  the  boat  hmded  in  Ihmt 
of  their  vilUgcs,  came    with   great 
caution  and  peeped  over  the  banlc  of 
the    river,  to  bc«  the  fate  of  their 
chiefs,  whose  duty  it  was  to  approach 
Ui^  whether  fr^^  vr  ioefh  wa  to  g» 
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on  board— sometimes,  in  their  flight, 
they  were  instantly  thrown  nebk  and 
heels  over  each  other,  men,  women, 
children  and  dogs,  sage  sachem,  old 
and  young,  all  in  a  mass,  at  the  fright- 
ful discharge  of  steam  from  the  escape- 
pipe,  which  the  captain  of  the  boat  let 
loose  upon  them  for  his  own  fun  and 
amusement.  The  Indian  sages  appear 
to  have  had  their  theories  respecting 
this  strange  machine :  some  called  it 
the  great  thunder  canoe,  for  they  saw 
the  lightning  flash  from  its  sides,  and 
heard  the  thunder  come  from  it- 
ethers  called  it  the  big  medicine  (mys- 
tery) canoe,  with  eyes— it  must  have 
eyes,  said  they,  for  it  sees  its  own  way, 
and  takes  the  deep  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel. 

Our  traveller,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  voyage,  established  himself  as 
painter  to  the  wild  chiefs  of  the  Mis- 
souri, but  soon  found  that  the  exercise 
of  art  is  attended  with  troubles  in 
savage  as  in  civilized  countries.  The 
first  impression  of  the  Indians  on 
seeing  the  portraits  of  their  chiefs  and 
•achems  was,  that  the  paintings  were 
endowed  with  some  degree  of  life  and 
consciousness.  After  painting  several 
•Mandan  chiefs,  the  artist  was  re- 
quested to  exhibit  them,  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  common  people-^ 

"  They  pronounced  me  the  greatest 
medicine-man  in  the  world ;  for  they 
said  I  made  livinj^  beings,  the^  said  they 
could  see  their  chiefs  alive  in  two  places  i 
those  that  I  made  were  a  little  alive—. 
they  could  see  their  eyes  move,  could 
see  them  smile  and  laugh,  and  if  they 
could  laugh  they  could  certainly  speak, 
if  they  should  try,  and  they  must  there- 
fore have  some  life  in  them.  Two  classes 
of  the  community,  however,  exerted  a 
very  decided  opposition  to  the  exercise 
of  this  dangerous  art.  The  squaws  and 
eonjmrers,  or  medicine-men :  they  ex- 
dauned  that  life  could  not  be  infused 
into  the  portrait  without  transferring  a 
portion  from  the  original  and  thus  short- 
ening his  life.  The  women  began  to 
weep  and  complain  most  bitterly,  ex- 
claiming that  the  artist  who  could  make 
Uh  might  also  destroy  it — if  he  could 
take  a  portion  of  life  from  a  chief  why 
not  the  whole  ?  This  new  medicine  was 
dangerous  to  the  lives  of  the  community 
and  therefore  the  painter  must  quit  the 
oountry  immediately." 

The  medicine  meii>  or  mystery 
diiefiii  ako  took  the  nu^tter  into  their 


most  serious  consideration,  and  deli 
berated  on  the  subject  from  day  to 
day.  Our  artist  had  the  dexterity 
and  tact,  not  only  to  overcome  the  ob- 
jections of  the  mystery  men,  but  also 
to  get  himself  admitted  a  member  of 
their  fraternity — 

"  I  was  waited  upon  in  duo  form  and 
ceremony  by  the  medicine-men,  and  was 
invited  to  a  feast  where  they  presented 
me  with  a  she-she-quoi,  or  doctor's  rattle^ 
and  also  a  magical  wand  or  doctor's  staff, 
strung  with  the  claws  of  the  c^rizsly 
bear,  hoofs  of  the  antelope,  with  er- 
mine, wild  sage,  and  bats  wings,  and 
perfumed  withal  with  the  choice  and  sa- 
voury odour  of  the  pole-cat,  a  dog  waa 
sacrificed  and  hung  over  my  wigwam, 
I  was  therefore  and  thereby  initiated  into 
the  arcana  of  medicine  or  mysterv,  and 
considered  a  fellow  of  the  extraordinary 
society  of  conjurati." 


Portrait  painting,  however,  had  its 
dangers  as  well  as  its  rewards,  as  the 
following  narrative  can  testify.  The 
artist  was  occupied  in  painting  a  num- 
ber of  Sioux  chiefs,  when  the  medicme- 
men  interfered,  protesting  that  tho£e 
who  were  painted  would  soon  die  in 
consequence,  and  what  was  still  worse* 
that  tney  could  not  rest  in  their  graves, 
as  a  portion  of  their  vital  principle 
would  be  preserved  on  the  white 
man*s  canvas.  This  difiiculty  was  at 
last  overcome,  and  a  group  of  chiefs 
agreed  to  have  their  portraits  taken. 
The  artist  commenced  by  taking  the 
portrait  of  a  chief,  whose  name  sig- 
nifles  the  little  bear — 

**  I  was  painting  (says  Mr.  Catlin)  al- 
most a  profile  view  of  his  face,  throwing 
a  part  of  it  into  shadow,  when  an  Indian 
of  the  name  of  Shonka  (the  dog),  an 
ill-natured  man,  seated  himself  in  front 
of  my  sitter.  After  sitting  a  while  with 
his  arms  folded,  be  sneeringly  spoke 
thus :  *  The  painter  knows  vou  are  but 
half  a  man ;  he  has  painted  but  one  half 
of  your  face  and  the  other  half  is  good 
for  nothing.'  Irritating  words  followed, 
and  at  length  the  chiefs  retured  to  their 
respective  lodges.  The  Little  Bear  in- 
stantly charg^  his  gun,  hb  wife  seeing 
him  sgitated  secretly  withdrew  the  buU 
let  and  told  him  not  of  it.  The  IXog'a 
voice  at  this  moment  was  heard  at  Uie 
door  of  the  Little  Bear's  lodge.  *  If  the 
Little  Bear  be  a  whoh  man  lei  him  come 
out  and  prove  it— it  is  the  Dog  calls 
him  r  His  wife  screamed  but  it  was  too 
late;  the  Little  Bear  la/  weHering  in 


hit  blood.  Mid  atraiig*  to  uy,  Mth  all 
tluLt  pirt  of  hii  faoe  ibat  ftway  wUdi 
hkd  boen  left  ont  in  tlw  plctar«v  and  a^ 
cordlDg  to  th«  pnffietlon  of  tM  Dtw^ 
Kood  for  nothinf .  Nut  daj  the  I^tk 
BeartUed.  The  adtement  waa  tramsii- 
dous :  the  Dor  and  Ui  Meod  flad,  tfaa 
Indians  toolt  their  aran,  and  tha  wUtaa 
in  the  country  took  meaanrei  tor  tbair 
aafety ;  an  Indian  eonnoil  waa  bald,  in 
which  tlie  painter't  medidna  waa  feud 
'-  *--*-;  powarfol  for  the  Indiana,  and 


hisdsath  w 

Id  this  emergeney,  Kfr.  Catlia 
wUely  fled  the  countrr,  and  ««  bare 
DO  reason  to  doubt  the  ainceri^  of 
bia  reaolution  not  to  paint  another 
portrait  in  the  Sionx  oonntry. 

During  hi*  ^^t  yeara'  wandering! 
among  the  wild  men  of  the  Interior  of 
AmencB,  Mr.  Catlin  fbond  not  ocdf 
abundEuit  prey  for  hi«  pendl  in  the 
remarkable  scenery  of  the  '"' 


of  lirJDg,  but  alao  found  pleotifbl 
materials,  illiutrattTe  of  the  morU 
and  phTsical  hiatory  of  the  Indian 
race.  These  obaerrationi  hare  been 
faithfully  made,  but  are  acattered  at 
random  throughout  the  work,  and 
related  with  a  diffiuenea*  which  ia  ex- 
tremely fatiguing ;  tor  fail  narrationa) 
like  bia  journeying*,  are  of  do  amall 
length,  and  lometimea  reqiure  a  eoiu 
siderahle  exertion  of  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  reader.  We  will  attempt 
to  giTC  an  outline  of  the  riewi  of  ut- 
dian  life,  as  exhiUted  by  oar  autbort 
but  ahorD,  aa  nnch  aa  poadUe,  of  Ua 
auperfluoui  vetUage. 

Concerning  the  phvaleal  ftatnrcf 
of  the  Indiana,  aa  nngnt  be  expaeled 
from  one  who  ia  at  onoa  an  obaemr 
and  an  artiat,  the  InJbnnation  eoit- 
tuned  in  the  voIoidm  bdWe  na,  ia  at 
once  preciae  and  oouom.  Tba  In- 
diana, while  they  exUUt  the  peedlar 
featnrea  of  their  neef  tneh  u  are 
common  to  every  part  of  the  Coott 
nent,  bIm  diaptav  many  traits  of  gnh- 
ordinate  Tarwtiona,  vUdt  Mm  to 
diitinguiah  one  tribe  from  anothar. 
T.Ttrj  where  throogbont  the  N«» 
World,  we  find  the  aborigfaiBl  tiibM 
poaieu  MTeral  featnrea  wUoh  dMo- 
guiah  them  from  the  IrtwHtairtl  af  dw 
Old  World.  Tba  brown  — flwkB 
varying  from  the  llghteat  to  the  itm- 
m  tint;  lon^  hak  haip.  aritbw 
voolly,  like  the  MgroHt  Mr  ia  iMrlif 


to  the 


«. —    1— _   of    — .  lorehcAd,   c»m 

nexemfit  from  all  artifit^ial  diiitrr- 

i,_is  much  flattiT  in  aomo   iribra 

a  in  odMrH.     Among  tlio  Crow  a,  at 

raraoallcd,  the  farehcail  U  renuirk- 

r  flat  ami  receding,  tlic  nttm  arcfai-d 

.aharpi  and  cxtremciT  proinineitt 

:nrea,  which  diatinaviiih  th<iin  from 

u  the  other  triWs,     This  jMculiariiy 

ha  mora  interesting,  as  we  (wrcvire 

•ame  ftsiures,  only  aomcwhat  e*. 

crated,    ou    the   ancient    paiming* 

aonlpttircs  of  Copon  and  Palen. 

.     The  ob^crvsiion  is  of  aome  in- 

»>,  aa  praving  thnt  the  I}al-haa<ie4 

vea,   repreaciited    on    the    inonn- 

)taof  the  mcire  civilized  Anirrlrani^ 

«  not  oopied  from  on  extinct  race> 

B(  that  dtnilar  models  still  aub^t. 

with  this  Bubjoci,   it   b 

reading  to  remembi>r,  that  tit* 

4    I  he     Mixsijiippi,    and    the 

from  l)ii'   Ohio  aluinM   (u  tb« 

1  lak,'-.  were  onco  the  >eal   <if 

a  compartiuk-K   oivllizcd  rucn,  ^hich 

have  left  behind  lliemnumtToua munn- 

ntcnla,  tneh  at  pyramids,  forliAcMioM, 


Thdr  Countcnjuica  ifi  atem  mai 
ancholy.  and  t\u-\  are  as  patient  ta 
tainiog  iinin.  ns  tticv  nru  rfmorae- 
in  iDfi.iltii.'  >i.  'riie  slalure  of 
Indiai^  inri.9  ('X<'(-t'diii|(lv  in  dif- 
art  trtbe< :  in  rliv  U.ner  fori  o(  the 
tmUariiiT,  iht'  nalivM  are  a  small 
B,  ntbar  inferior  to  Ihp  aTtrage 
idard  of  Riinipcena,  while  in  many 
'-—    ihe  IndiatuarcB  tBll,rvci!t 


i)  j^-uple- 


"  na  OasKP.  miky  justly  be 
bathe  taBwt  m-n  hi    North  i 


rnl  skim  ;  there  h 
•\  of  Che  men.  ai  tbdlr  fail 
trp  ic*B  than  >li  fwii  bi 
very  many  ut  lht>Di  sli  Ttret 
'  ■»  uj»i«i  fenl.  Thrr 

II  prenorlhaM 
looWl  Ww 


lAa  taWiitanli  of  Patagnnla  hav« 

fc    ■  «J*'  ■■•~1  "  B  Rtganilv  raeo, 

r         I  they  were  llrrt 

DT  and  PIgafrlta  i 

<>^  world  that 
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the  PatagODians  were  giants,  double 
the  stature  of  Europeans.  This  wild 
statement  has  now  been  rectified  by 
the  observations  of  Captain  Fitzroy, 
who  found  that  they  rarely  attained  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet.- 

Thtf  Indians  are  inferior  to  Euro- 
peans in  muscular  power^  and  capa- 
city for  steady  and  U>ntinuous  la- 
bour. They  are  more  narrow^  in  the 
shoulders,  and  less  powerful  in  the 
arms,  which  are  smooth  and  rounded, 
and  the  muscles  do  not  stand  out 
through  the  integuments^  as  they  do 
in  the  labouring  class  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  beardy  that  mark  of  dig- 
nity among  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  is  little  valued  by  the 
Indians.  It  appears  to  be  more  scanty 
than  in  the  other  races  of  men  ;  and 
the  little  they  are  furnished  with»  is 
carefully  eradicated.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  is 
highly  valued,  and  dressed  in  various 
fantastic  ways.  As  the  hair  is  never 
cut  by  the  men,  even  when  mourning 
for  the  dead,  it  often  attains  an  enor- 
mous length.  On  measuring  the  hair 
of  a  Crow  chief,  it  was  found  to  be 
ten  feet  seven  inches  in  length. 

We  cannot  avoid  noticing  here  the 
remarkable  anomalies  with  respect  to 
features  which  the  Mandans  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  display-—. 

**  A  stranger,"  says  Catlin,  **  in  the 
Mandan  village,  is  first  struck  with  dif- 
ferent shades  of  complexion  and  various 
colours  of  hair  which  he  sees  in  the 
crowd  about  him,  and  is  at  once  almost 
disposed  to  exclaim,  these  are  not  In- 
dians! 

'*  There  are  a  great  many  of  these 
people  whose  complexions  appear  as 
light  as  half-breeds ;  and  amongst  the 
women  particularlv,  whose  skins  are  al- 
most as  white,  with  hasel,  grey,  or  blue 
eyes :  whv  this  diversity  of  complexion  I 
eannot  tell,  nor  can  they  themselves  ac- 
count for  it.  Their  traditions,  in  as  far 
as  I  have  yet  learned,  afford  no  infor- 
mation of  their  having  had  anv  know- 
ledge of  white  men,  before  the  visit 
which  Lewis  and  Clarke  made  to  their 
village  thirty-three  years  ago,  since  that 
time  very  few  white  men  have  visited  the 
Mandans.  Surely  not  enough  of  them 
to  have  changed  the  features  of  a  na- 
tion. It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
Lewis  and  Clarke  remarked  the  same 
fight  complexions  when  they  visited  the 
Handans/' 

The  diversity  of  the  colour  of  the 


hair  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  com- 
plexion ;  for  in  a  numerous  group  of 
these  people,  there  may  be  seen  every 
shade  and  colour  of  hair  that  can  be 
seen  in  our  own  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  red  or  auburn,  which  is 
not  to  be  found. 

"  There  is  yet  one  more  strange  and 
unaccountable  peculiarity:  there  are 
many  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age, 
from  infancy  to  old  age,  with  hair  of  a 
bright  silvery  grey,  and  in  some  in- 
stances almost  perfectly  white." 

-  These  peculiarities  observed  by  Mr« 
Catlin,  are  no  doubt  sufficientlv  curi- 
ous ;  the  solution  appears  to  be,  not 
as  Mr.  Catlin  imagines,  that  the 
Mandans  are  a  peculiar  race,  different 
in  origin  from  other  Indians,  but  that 
they  are  liable  to  that  deficiency  of 
colouring  matter  which  characterises 
Albinos.  The  phenomenon  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  white  Indians 
of  Darien  were  observed  by  the  old 
navigator,  Lionel  Wafer:  white  ne- 
groes, if  we  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion, have  been  often  noticed ;  and 
Captain  Gray,  in  his  late  expedition  to 
the  north-west  part  of  Australia,  found 
light-complexioned  individuals  among 
the  abongines.  This  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity is  of  very  general  occurrence 
among  living  beings,  whether  animals 
or  vegetables.  The  ferret  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  albinism:  every  one  must 
have  seen  it  occasionally  amone  birds, 
and  even  in  the  vegetable  kingaom. 

The  intellectual  and  social  condition 
of  the  Indian  tribes  forms  a  still  more 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  Of 
their  origmal  state,  before  white  men 
settled  among  them,  and  when  their 
habits  were  unmodified  by  foreign  in- 
fluences, we  possess  but  little  informa- 
tion. The  acquisition  of  the  horse  has 
alone  effected  a  change  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature  ;  it  has  given  them  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  destruction  of 
wild  animals:  altered,  in  some,  their 
modes  of  warfare,  and  facilitated  their 
migrations  from  one  place  to  another* 
It  may,  however,  admit  of  doubt, 
whether  upon  the  whole  they  have 
benefited  by  the  change.  Its  tendency 
has,  perhaps,  been  to  render  the  adop- 
tion of  a  settled  and  agricultural  life 
still  more  difficult. 

The  intercourse  with  white  men  has 
produced  still  more  important  changes. 
The  hunting  of  wild  animals  for  the 
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saltc  of  their  furs,  has  been  added  to 
their  former  occupation  of  liunting  for 
food,  and  thus  their  mf)re  frequent  in- 
tercourse witli  the  traders  has  not  only 
jrfvcn  tliem  new  ide^LS,  but  new  vices. 
Tlie  produce  of  the  chase  is  often 
Imrtered  for  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and 
tliis  fatal  desire  for  whiskey  is  of  itself 
rAi)idly  accelerating  the  inevitable  term 
of  their  existence  as  a  ruco  of  man- 
kind. 

This  evil  chiefly  exists  among  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  dominions 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  fur 
countries  within  the  British  territories, 
we  believe  this  article  of  commerce  is 
])rohibited,  and  the  evil  exists  in  a  more 
miti);atod  form.  Nor  are  the  Indians 
likely  to  profit  in  a  moral  view  from 
thrir  intorc«)urse  with  a  rare  possessed 
t)f  a  hi^duT  intellectual  civilization  : 
for  the  wandering  and  unsettled  men, 
who  are  «li>p(»rsed  as  fur  trailers  over 
the  intcriijr  of  North  America,  are 
usuallv  verv  incompetent  to  furnish 
exanipK's  which  might  be  of  use  to  the 
unin>tructcd  savage.  Unfortunately, 
the  adventurers  who  find  their  way  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  are 
bitter  known  by  the  abuse  of  power, 
than  by  the  conferring  of  benefits.  It 
is  needless  to  (]Uote  instances,  but  a 
])erusal  of  the  narrative  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  travels,  will  afl'ord  sufhcientlv 
\inambiguous  evidences  of  the  low  ideas 
of  the  (diligations  incuml)ent  on  white 
men  tiiward."  their  uncivilized  brethren, 
t'litertaine.l  I'ven  bv  the  a^jrents  of  the 
American  government. 

'I'he  numlKT  of  Imlians  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Uniteil  States,  has 
1>een  <>stimated  at  •KM^lNM),  scattered 
over  an  immense  extent  of  country, 
reaehini/  from  riuritU  on  the  s«mth, 
to  Lake  Superit)r  and  Lake  Winnej»eg 
on  the  north  ;  and  from  the  west  side 
of  the  Mi*<sissippi,  to  tlie  Imse  (►f  the 
Uoeky  Mountains.  Thruughout  all 
X\\U  region,  the  Indians  subsist  by 
liuntin^  ;  ami  very  few  of  them  culti- 
vate Itniian  corn,  or  de{H-nd  in  any  de- 
gi'ee  on  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Th«ir  ihii  f  t'otid  is  the  tle>h  of  the 
l»utV;ilo,  ail  animal  >ihieh  ri»ams  in  Uiy- 
ria-U  thrnnj-li  the  i^re^iter  part  of  ihi' 
ln«lian  rn'.nirry.  This  noble  g.inie  in 
de>trnvid  by  tin-  Iinlians  in  the  mo»t 
want-in  ni;inn.  r,  either  fiir  immediati^ 
use,  or  t«)  obtain  a  supply  of  dried  t1e<>li 
for  winter  u>e,  lu*  simply  for  the  vike 
uf  thcii*  dkiiis,  which  are  boM  to  tiie 


fur  traders,  while  the  carcase  is  left  as 
a  prey  to  the  wolves. 

Although  from  the  abundance  of 
wild  animals  the  Indiaivs  are  usually 
well  supplied  with  food ;  yet  from 
tlieir  improvidence,  they  are  often  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  famine.  A  stock 
of  provision  which  might  last  for  a 
week,  is  often  consumed  at  a  feast,  and 
the  thoughtless  savage  is  exposed  to 
all  the  horrors  of  famme.  Under  the 
usual  conditions  of  Indian  life — ex- 
posed to  famine — constantly  eng^aged 
in  warfare,  and  compelled  to  under- 
take frequent  and  painful  journeysy 
in  quest  of  game,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  custom  of  exposing  the 
aged  prevails  among  many  tribes.  The 
following  narrative,  by  Mr.  Catlin, 
gives  us  a  vivid  idea  of  the  miseries  of 
uncivilized  life : — 

"  The  tribe  were  going  where  hunger 
and  n«  ns^^ity  conip(>lled  them  to  go,  and 
this  pit  iable  objfH't  who  hail  once  been 
a  chief  and  a  man  of  distinction  in  bin 
tribe,  wh«)  was  now  too  old  to  trarel. 
b<>ing  rt.Hiuee<l  to  mere  skin  and  bcmesp 
wa!>  to  be  left  tu  starve  or  to  meet  with 
such  a  death  as  uiii^ht  fall  to  bis  lot,  and 
his  bones  to  1k»  picked  by  the  wolves.  I 
wept,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  weep,  for 
the  painful  ItMiks  and  dreary  prospoi'ts  of 
this  old  veteran,wliose  eyes  were Oimmed, 
whose  venerable  liteks  were  whitened  by 
a  hundred  years,  whose  limbs  were  al- 
most naked  and  trembling,  as  he  tat  by 
a  small  firo  which  his  friends  had  left  hin, 
a  few  sticks  within  his  reach,  and  abnf- 
fulo  Hkin  stretched  uver  his  head.  Such 
was  to  be  his  only  dwelling  place  and 
such  tho  chances  for  his  life,  with  only  a 
few  half-]>ieki><l  bones  that  were  bid 
within  his  reach,  and  a  dish  of  water. 
In  this  sad  filight  I  mournfully  rontem- 
platiKl  this  miserable  remnant  uf  exist* 
«*nce,  who  had  unluckily  outlived  the 
fates  and  aeeidi-nts  of  wars  to  die  oloM^ 
anil  at  death's  li>i«urt*.  His  friends  and 
ehihlren  had  all  h*ft  him  and  were  pre- 
paring in  a  little  time  to  be  on  the 
march. 

*"  This  cruel  custom  of  exposing  thcif 
]M*(>]»le  belongs  I  think  to  all  the  tribea 
who  roam  about  the  prairies,  makbie 
seven'  marehefl,  whi-n  such  decrepid 
iMTHoni  U-coine  unable  to  ride  or  wollu 
It  oft«Mi  iMHMimeft  absolutely  neceiuiary 
in  sueh  rase<|  that  they  sho'uld  be  left^ 
and  they  unifnrndy  insist  upon  it,  amy^ 
ing.  as  this  old  man  did.  that  tliey  are 
old  and  of  no  farthif  usv,  that  they  left 
their  fathi-rn  in  the  ^anie  manner^  that 
thi-y  wi<>h  to  tlif,  and  their  children  mukt 
Bi-'moiun lor  tbvm." 
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To  turn  to  other  topics,  iDustrative 
of  Indian  life,  we  find  them  charac- 
terised by  extreme  credulity,  not 
merely  with  respect  to  the  mysterious 
*power8  possessed  by  white  men,  but 
also  with  the  clums  set  up  by  their  own 
doctors  and  conjurers.  Every  thing 
strange  or  uncommon  b  a  medicine  or 
mystery  to  the  Indian,  and  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  occult  powers  or 
qualities.  Every  Indian  has  his  mys- 
tery bag,  and  those  who  have  made 
proficiency  in  this  sort  of  witchcraft 
are  denominated  mecHcine  or  mystery- 
men. 

The  Indian  medicine  bag  is  con- 
structed of  the  skins  of  animals,  often 
curiously  ornamented,  and  always  car- 
ried about  his  person.  Everv  Indian, 
in  his  primitive  state,  carries  his  medi- 
cine bag,  to  which  he  pays  the  greatest 
homage,  and  looks  for  safety  and  pro- 
tection through  life.  Feasts  are  often 
made,  and  dogs  and  horses  sacrificed 
to  a  man's  medicine ;  and  days,  and 
even  weeks  of  fasting  and  penance  of 
various  kinds  are  often  suffered  to  ap- 
pease his  medicine.  The  manner  in 
which  this  curious  and  important  ar- 
ticle is  instituted  is  this: — A  boy  is 
said  to  be  forming  his  medicine,  when 
he  wanders  from  his  father's  lodge, 
and  absents  himself  for  several  days, 
lying  on  the  ground,  in  some  secluded 
spot,  and  crying  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  fasting  during  the  whole  time. 
He  dreams,  or  thinks  he  dreams  of 
some  animal  destined  to  furnish  his 
medicine  bag  ;  he  then  returns  to  his 
father's  lodge,  and  after  relating  his 
success,  he  issues  forth  to  capture  the 
destined  animal.  The  skin  he  pre- 
serves through  life,  as  his  source  of 
strength  in  battle,  and  in  death  his 
guardian  spirit,  that  is  buried  with 
him ;  and  which  is  to  conduct  him  to 
the  beautiful  hunting  grounds  which 
he  contemplates  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  value  of  the  medicine  bag  is  above 
all  price ;  and  to  part  with  it  involves 
indeUble  disgrace.  Even  if  the  medi- 
cine be  lost  in  battle,  the  disgrace  is 
intense  ;  and  he  is  despised  as  a  man 
who  has  lost  his  medicine :  and  an  In- 
dian can  only  retrieve  his  character, 
by  rushing  into  the  combat,  and  plun- 
dering one  from  an  enemy,  whom  he 
alavs  with  his  own  hand.  It  is  a  sin- 
giuar  fact,  that  a  man  can  institute  his 
uediciii«.  but  onoe  in  his  life,  and 


equally  singular,  that  he  can  repair 
its  loss  by  tne  adoption  of  the  medicine 
of  his  enemy. 

Although  every  Indian  has  his  mys- 
tery, there  are  some  whose  medicines 
and  craft  are  more  powerful  than  those 
of  their  fellows ;  and  hence  the  medi- 
cine chiefs  who  exert  so  powerful  an 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe. 
These  conjurers  are  employed  not 
merely  to  cure  diseases,  but  their  aid 
is  sought  in  every  circumstance  of 
difficulty  where  events  become  too  com- 
plicated to  be  understood  by  the 
simple  Indian.  They  are  run-makers 
— they  bring  the  buffalo  to  the  plains- 
enchant  their  enemies,  and  bestow 
protecting  charms  on  their  friends. 
The  dress  of  these  medicine  men  Is 
often  extremely  grotesque  and  hete- 
rogenious.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Catlin's  description  of  a  dress  in  hia 
possession : — 

'*  It  is  the  strangest  medley  and 
mixture  perhaps  of  the  animiu  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  that  was  ever  seen. 
Besides  the  skin  of  the  yellow  bear 
(itself  an  anomaly,  and  of  course  a 
great  medicine),  there  are  attached  to 
it  the  skins  of  many  animaU,  which  are 
also  anomalies  and  deformities,  whieh 
render  them,  in  their  estimation,  medi- 
cine ;  and  there  are  also  the  skins  of 
snakes,  frog's  and  bats,  beaks,  toes  and 
tails  of  birds,  hoofs  of  deer,  goats  and 
antelopes,  and,  in  fact,  the  fag-ends» 
tails,  and  tips  of  almost  every  thing 
that  flies,  swims,  or  runs,  in  this  part 
of  the  wide  worldl" 

These  observations  naturally  lead 
to  some  notice  of  the  religious  notions 
of  the  Indians.  On'  thb  interesting 
matter  we  are  apt  to  form  very  vaffue 
ideas,  and  are  ready  to  suppose  that 
such  a  term  as  Great  Spirit  is  under- 
stood by  the  untutored  savage  of 
America  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is 
by  ourselves,  and  in  fact  that  because 
they  have  no  idols  that  they  have  ar- 
rived at  that  prime  doctrine  of  the 
unity  and  immaterixdity  of  the  Deity. 
After  the  slightest  study  of  the  Indian 
traditions,  in  which  we  find  their 
notions  of  the  Great  Spirit  clothed 
with  details,  the  incoherence  and  ex- 
treme imperfection  of  their  opinions 
become  at  once  apparent.  AccorcUng 
to  the  Sioux,  before  the  creation  of 
man  the  Great  Spirit  existed  in  the 
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^ape  of  a  bird,  which  used  to  slay 
and  eat  the  buffaloes ;    and  similar 
fables  are  told  by  the  other  tribes.     It 
would  be  Strang^,  indeed,  if  the  Indian 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Su- 
preme  Being  which  we  can  scarcely 
Mod    in   Socrates   or    Cicero.      The 
truth  appears  to  be^  that  the  religion, 
or  rather  the  superstition  of  the  In- 
dians is  similar  to  that  which  exists 
among  the  most  barbarous  portions 
of  our  race  in  every  country,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  fetichism  has  been 
applied.     It  bebngs  to  the  same  state 
of  barbarism  as  exists  among  the  Aus- 
tralians, the  Negroes,  and  the  Lap- 
landers.    In  thb  mode  of  belief,  every 
or  any  object,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,   possessed  of  any  remark- 
able,   inherent,    or    accidental    pro- 
perty becomes  a  mystery-bag,  a  fetish, 
or  a  charm.     The  personitication  of 
these  powers,  under  either  one  or  more 
supernatural  agents,  is  the  utmost  per- 
.  fection  to  which  this  system  has  been 
brought.      The  following  statements 
will  show  the  analogy  of  the  super- 
.  stitions  of  the  North  American  tribes 
with  those  of  the  Fins  and  Austra- 
lians. 

The  old  religion  of  the  Fins  was  a 
true  fetichism,  that  is,  each  individual 
held  the  object  he  first  met  for  his 
god,  and  addressed  to  it  his  offerings 
and  his  prayers ;  he  changed  the  ob- 
ject as  caprice  or  accident  led  him  to 
doubt  its  potency.  The  master  of  a 
house  often  established  his  fetish  as  a 
family  god,  and  the  chief  of  a  tribe 
would  sometimes  exalt  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  national  divinity.  These  usages 
of  the  Fins  of  former  times  are  strictly 
analagous  to  the  customs  of  the  In- 
dians. Mr.  Catlin  informs  us  that 
their  sacrifices  are  generally  made  im- 
mediately to  their  medicine-bags  or 
to  their  family  medicine,  which  every 
family  seems  to  have  attached  to  their 
household,  in  addition  to  that  which 
appropriately  belongs  to  individuals. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  mention  a  Mandan 
chief  who  sacrificed  seventeen  horses 
to  his  medicine-bag  to  conciliate  the 
ffood-will  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The 
loUowing  quotation,  taken  from  Mr. 
Moore*s  excellent  vocabulary  of  the 
West  Australian  language,  is  so  appo- 
site to  what  occurs  among  some  In- 
dian tribes  (the  Cheenooks,  for  in- 
stance) that  it  ooly  requires  to  sup. 


press  the  Australian  names  and  sub* 
stitute  American  ones  to  render  it 
perfectly  applicable  :— 

**  If  a  magician  have  a  dislike  to  ano* 
ther  native,  be  is  supposed  to  kill  him, 
by  stealing  upon  him  .at  night,  and  se- 
cretly consuming  his  flesh,  entering  into 
his  victim  like  pieces  of  quartz  and  oc- 
casioning much  pain.  And  this  magi- 
cian  can  however  disenchant  the  pei*- 
son  thus  afflicted.  When  this  is  done 
the  boylya  is  drawn  from  the  patient  in 
the  form  of  pieces  of  (quartz,  which  are 
kept  as  great  curiosities.  The  abori- 
gines do  not  appear  to  comprehend  that 
mortality  is  natural  to  man.  All  dis- 
eases, particularly  those  of  a  fatal  kind, 
are  ascribed  to  supernatural  influence, 
and  hence  the  reason  why  when  one  Of 
them  dies,  whether  the  deceased  has 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  by  acci- 
dent, or  by  natural  causes." 

We  may  allude  to  another  custom, 
derived,  in  all  probability,  from  this 
form  of  superstition.  Each  tribe  has 
its  token  or  badge,  which  is  usually 
the  fig^e  of  some  animal,  as  the  bear, 
the  tortoise,  or  the  beaver  ;  so  that  it 
would  appear  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pagan  Fins,  the  mystery  or  medi- 
cine of  some  chief  had  afterwards 
become  ^that  of  the  tribe.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  same 
device  is  employed  by  the  natives  of 
Australia,  who  designate  their  various 
tribes  by  the  name  of  its  tutelary 
animal. 

The  domestic  habits  and  recreations 
of  the  American  Indians  are  similar 
to  those  of  other  races  following  the 
same  mode  of  life,  and  in  the  same 
social  condition.  They  are  hospitable^ 
even  to  excess  ;  but  the  most  curious 
circumstance  is,  that  as  a  proof  of 
esteem  for  valued  guests,  they  feast 
them,  not  on  venison,  but  on  dog's 
flesh.  Mr.  Catlin  has  given  an  amusing- 
account  of  one  of  these  feasts,  to  which 
he  was  invited  :— 

"  On  the  ground  were  six  or  eight 
kettles  with  iron  covers,  in  which  were 
prepared  the  viands  for  our  feast.  In 
front  were  two  or  three  men  who  were 
placed  as  waiters,  to  light  the  pipes  for 
smoking  and  also  to  serve  out  the  food. 
The  chief,  in  the  usual  formal  style  of 
the  Indians,  prefaced  the  entertainment 
by  a  speech  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part : — '  My  father,  I  hope  you  will  have 
pity  on  us,  for  we  are  very  poor.    We 
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offer  you  to-day  not  tho  best  that  we 
have  got,  for  we  have  plenty  of  bufTalo- 
hump  and  marrow,  but  we  give  you  our 
hearts  in  this  feast  ;  we  have  killed  our 
faithful  does  to  fecKl  you,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  shall  confirm  our  friendship.  I 
have  no  more  to  say.'  The  dog, 
amongst  all  the  Indian  tribe  is  more 
esteemed  and  valued  than  in  the  civil- 
ised world.  The  Indian  has  more  time 
t«>  devote  to  his  company,  and  whose  un- 
tutored mind  more  nearly  assimilates  to 
that  of  his  faithful  servant  keefis  him 
riofter  company,  they  hunt  and  iileep  to- 
gether. Yet  with  all  this  he  uill  ind 
nis  aflfection  for  his  faithful  follower, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  offer  him  as 
a  sacrifice  to  seal  the  pledge  ho  has 
taken  to  man.  A  feast  of  venison  or 
buflfalo  meat  is  what  is  due  to  every  one 
who  enters  an  Indian  wigwam,  and  of 
course  but  a  passive  and  neutral  e\  idcnce 
that  goes  for  nothing.  1  have  sat  at 
many  of  tl)e»e  feasts  and  never  could  but 
appreciate  the  moral  and  solemnity  of 
them.  1  have  seen  the  mas^ter  take  from 
the  bowl  the  head  of  his  victim,  and 
descant  on  its  former  affection  and  fide- 
lity with  tears  in  his  I'S^n.  1  have  seen 
guests  at  the  Name  time  by  the  side  of 
me  jesting  and  sneering  at  the  pofir  In- 
dian's foliy,  and  1  have  said  in  my  heart 
that  they  never  dewier ved  so  luimmrable 
a  name  as  that  of  the  po(»r  animal  whose 
bones  they  were  picking." 

The  favourite  amii/^ement  of  the 
Indians  is  dancing.  This,  however, 
is  a  much  more  solemn  aflTair  than 
with  us,  and  the  women  are  rarely  per- 
mitted to  join  in  it.  Rather  than 
calling  them  dances,  they  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  solemn  processions,  and  imi- 
tations of  the  more  important  circum- 
stances of  Indian  life — such  as  hunt- 
ing, fightinflT,  or  mystery-making. 
Hence  thev  have  the  bear  dance,  the 
buf^do  dance,  the  scalp  dance,  and  the 
medicine  dance.  One  example  of 
these  dances  will  suffice.  The  Indians 
informed  Mr.  Catlin  that  if  they  could 
obtain  a  couple  of  dogs  that  were  of 
DO  use  to  the  garrison  they  would  ex- 
hibit their  favourite  dog  dance.  The 
flogs  were  toon  produced,  when  they 
butchered  them,  and  placed  their  two 
Hearts  and  livers,  still  unwashed,  upon 
two  sticks.  They  were  cut  into  strips 
mbout  an  inch  in  width,  and  lefl  hang- 
ing in  this  condition.  A  spirited  dance 
tlien  ensued,  and,  in  a  confused  man- 
ner* erery  one  sung  forth  his  own 
deeds  of  bravery  in  ejaculatorr  gut- 
turals* whidi  were  almost  deaienuig. 


They  next  danced  up  to  the  stakes, 
and,  after  spitting  several  times  upon 
the  livers  and  hearts,  catched  a  piece 
in  their  mouths,  bit  it  off*,  and  swal- 
lowed it.  This  was  all  done  without 
losing  the  step  (which  was  in  time  to 
their  music)  or  interrupting  the  tones 
of  Iheir  voices. 

Each  of  them  in  this  nuuiner  bit  off 
and  swallowed  a  piece  of  the  livers 
until  they  were  demolished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  last  morsels, 
which  they  carried  in  their  mouths 
and  communicated  to  the  two  musi- 
cians, who  swallowed  them.  The  dog 
dance  is  one  of  destruction,  inasmuch 
as  it  can  only  be  danced  by  those  who 
have  taken  scalps  from  the  enemy's 
hcadit,  and  come  forward  boasting  that 
they  have  killed  their  enemy  in  battle, 
and  swallowed  a  piece  of  his  heart  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
dances  of  the  Australians  partake  of 
the  same  characters.  *  Their  dances," 
says  Mr.  Moore,  **  frequently  represent 
the  chase  and  motions  of  the  kanga- 
roo and  emu,  the  pursuit  of  a  wounded 
cockatoo,  the  course  of  a  snake,  the 
transformations  and  feats  of  a  nmg^- 
cian  with  a  wand,  &c. ;  and,  although 
the  figures  are  somewhat  uncouth,  the 
gestures  arc  not  ungraceful.  As  seen 
in  the  forest  in  a  clear  night,  and  by 
the  bright  blaze  of  a  fire,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  admiring  spectators, 
the  whole  scene  presents  a  pleasing 
and  animated  picture  of  the  recreations 
of  savage  life.  * 

The  most  interesting  portion  of 
Mr.  Catlin's  entertaining  volumes  is 
bis  elaborate  account  of  the  Mandana. 
He  resided  long  enough  among  them 
to  enable  him  fully  to  study  their 
manners,  which  are  more  civilized  than 
those  of  any  other  tril>e  in  the  interior 
of  America ;  and  what  adds  a  melan- 
choly interest  to  the  subject  is,  tliat, 
since  our  artist  sojourned  among  them, 
they  have  become  an  extinct  nation, 
and  probably  not  an  individual  of  the 
tribe  now  survives* 

The  Mandan  village  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  about 
eighteen  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis. 
Being  a  small  and  sedentary  tribe,  ex- 
posed on  all  sides  to  numerous  and 
vindictive  enemies,  the  Mandans  live 
in  permanent  and  fortified  villages, 
irhue  the  surroniidtng  tribes  firequentlj 
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change  their  encampmentfl,  following 
the  migrationg  of  their  game.  The 
Mundan  villages  are  protecte<l  by  rows 
of  pullisades  about  eighteen  foot  high. 
The  ditch,  unlike  the  practice  of  Euro- 
peans, is  within  the  pallisades — its 
utility  in  Indian  warfare  being  not  to 
obstruct  the  advance  of  the  assailants, 
but  to  protect  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
fenders while  they  fire  upon  the  enemy. 
The  houses  are  large  and,  for  Indians, 
comfortable,  and  differing  in  construc- 
tion from  those  of  any  other  North 
American  tribes.  These  houses  are 
cireular,  the  circle  being  forty  to  sixty 
feet  in  diaineter.  The  floor  of  the 
lodge  is  about  three  ft»et  under  ground, 
and  the  roof  rises  to  the  same  dis- 
tiince  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  roof  is  slightly  convex,  and  co- 
vered, like  the  walls,  with  a  thick  coat- 
i.ig  of  clay,  whieh  sotm  indurates  and 
lu'conies  impervious  to  water.  The 
ro.jf  becomes  the  lounging-place  of  the 
familv  in  fi-io  weather,  an«I  is  then  fre- 
«jnented  by  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, where  the  gossip  of  the  village  is 
inti-rrhnnge  1.  In  favourable  weather 
the  erteet  is  extremely  picturesrjue 
and  lively.  Wjirrior,  sachem,  and 
invsterv-man — women,  (*hildren,  and 
(Ido-s — are  all  assembled  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air,  and  recreate  themselves 
each  according  to  his  taste. 

The  Mandans,  living  in  fixed  ha- 
bitati>n^,  and  cultivating  the  maize 
nnd  pumpkins,  have  higher  notions  of 
ennifwrt  and  improvement  than  anv  of 
their  lU'iirlihours.  *•  Thev  are  not," 
s.-iv"*  (Tatlin,  *•  a  warlike  jwople,  for  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  earrv  war  into  their 
enenii<'>'  country  ;  but  when  invaded, 
thev  show  no  deficiency  of  coura'^e. 
Heinir  a  small  tribe,  and  unable  to  con- 
tent! on  the  prairies  with  the  Sioux, 
who  are  ten  times  more  numenms, 
they  have  locatinl  themselves  in  per- 
manent villavre.^,  which,  U'ing  strongly 
foriithMl,  iuMU-e  their  pres<*r%'ati(m. 
Hv  thi^  means  thev  have  advanced  fur- 
ther  in  art»,  and  have  supplie<l  their 
In.Iij-iK  npirt-  abuiiiKiitlv  with  comforts, 
and  IV  e. I  luxuries,  than  any  Imlian  na- 
ti'in^  Kn-iw  i)t*.  In  Cl>n^el|uen^e  nf  this, 
th>'\  arc  eii:isiderab!v  in  ailvaiice  of  the 
other  tri)H>N  in  maiituTs  oiitl  refine- 
iiienr :  and  hemv  thev  are  uhuallv  de- 
iPMiiinatfil  iiv  the  traileriitlie  jMilite  and 
iViendiv  Mauilans." 

Although  rather  iii«>rt» civilised  tbifi 
the  :;ui'ivuiidin^  tribv.'^i  they  pos;{v»;i  all 


the  vices  of  barbafotts  life.  Thej  an 
equally  cruel  at  their  neighboorif  and 
full  as  superstitiousy  in  aa  fvt  aa  their 
more  settled  life  has  afforded  them  more 
leisure  to  elaborate  their  noticma*  The 
followinfj^  anecdote  sbowa  the  intensi^ 
with  which  the  feeling  of  revenga  ■ 
cherished  even  among  ue  Muidaoa:— 
The  brother  of  one  of  the  MmmIm 
chiefs  was  killed  in  battle  by  a  chief  of 
the  Uiccarees.  The  spear  with  whi^ 
the  Mandan  was  shun  was  preacrvad 
by  his  brother,  who  took  a  solemn  vow 
to  revenge  his  brother's  death  with  the 
same  weapon.  He  preserved  the  apeary 
still  red  with  his  brother's  Uoodf  fer 
four  years  before  he  found  an  Ofqporta- 
nity  to  use  it  upon  the  breast  of  iti 
owner.  Impatient  of  delav*  he  at  hut 
set  out  for  the  Riccarce  village  in  quest 
of  his  victim.  He  travelled  a  d^tanf^ 
of  two  hundred  miles,  concealing  him* 
self  b^'  day  in  the  woods.  One  evaniag 
he  disguise<l  himself  and  entered  the 
Riccaree  village.  He  ventured  inCe 
the  wigwam  of  his  enemy,  who  had  iaat 
retired  to  l>ed.  The  Mandan  chiaf 
very  delil>erately  turned  to  the  pot  near 
the  fire  and  completely  satiated  the 
desperate  ap|)etite  which  he  had  got 
during  a  journey  and  fast  of  aiz  or 
seven  days.  Ho  then  char;ged  the  pipe 
and  smokc<].     The  wife  of  the  vieton 


To 


inquired  of  her  husband  ^  What 
is  it  who  is  catuig  in  the  lodge?" 
which'  the  only  reply  waSt  ''Let 
eat.*'  This  gave  no  idarm  to  the 
dan,  for  he  knew  tliat  any  mai 
hungry  may  walk  into  an  In^an*alo4ge 
and  eat.  He  then  transfixed  luaeneaiy 
with  the  spear,  and  taking  the  aealp^ 
made  his  way  into  the  prairie*  wmk^ 
after  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  tlM 
exas{)erated  Riccarees,  ne  at  Iaat  an- 
tere«l  his  village  with  the  scalp  of  hia 
enemy  attache<l  to  his  spear.  It  ia  in 
such  deetls  of  reciprocal  i^jorj  and 
vengeance  that  much  of  the  life  of  an 
Imlian  is  CMmsumed.  The  iodnlgenee 
of  ^uch  di^testable  feelings  is,  howevert 
no  |iroof  of  intellectual  inferiority, 
l*he  history  of  Scotland,  especially  of 
the  Highlands  and  border  conntiw, 
aflfiirds  examples  of  revenge  as  disgnaU 
ing  as  that  of  the  Mandan  chief  even 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  charms  and  mysteries  of  the 
Mandans  poMess  a  d<*vree  of  certainty 
as  to  their  results  which  our  wcstlwr 
proiilitfts  luitdit  envy.  Inanch  rsifs 
m^  Jjiiit'tixir  fo  tb«»  •*'r*«'ai  of  bufUoet 
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or  rain  making,  the  process  is  conti- 
nued until  the  desired  event  happens. 
With  respect  to  the  buffalo  dance> 
every  man  is  obliged  to  keep  a  mask 
made  of  the  head  and  horns  of  a  buf^ 
&lo.  When  the  buffaloes  have  been 
later  than  usual  in  appearing,  the  chief 
of  the  village  orders  the  bdfalo  dance 
to  commence.  When  one  party  of 
dancers  is  tired  another  par^  takes 
their  place>  and  so  the  dance  is  conti- 
nued without  intermission  until  the 
game  arrives.  *^  These  dances/*  says 
Catlin,  ''have  sometimes  been  conti- 
nued in  this  village  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  without  stopping  an  instant, 
nntil  the  joyful  moment  when  the  buf- 
faloes made  their  appearance.  So  they 
never  fail,  and  they  tnink  they  have  the 
means  of  bringing  them  in.*' 

The  historv  of  the  rain-makers  and 
rain-stoppers  is  very  curious.  To  select 
the  former,  when  a  long  period  of 
drought  threatens  to  burn  up  their 
corn  fields,  the  women  become  cla- 
morous for  the  intervention  of  a  rain- 
maker.    The  mode  of  rain-making  is 
as  follows : — A  number  of  young  men, 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  degree  of 
mystery-men,    undertake    to  bring  a 
supply  of  rain  to  the  fields.     Each  of 
the  candidates  in  rotation  remains  for 
a  day  upon  the  roof  of  the  medicine 
lodge  enchanting  the  clouds.     Those 
who  fail  are  excluded  for  ever  from 
the  college  of   conjurers,  while  the 
successful  meteorologist  is  esteemed  a 
powerful  charmer,  and  is  never  re- 
quired to  repeat  the  process.     On  the 
t>ccasion  described  by  Catlin  three  days 
of  incantation  had  been  spent,  and  the 
conjurers  had  failed  in  their  attempts. 
On  the  fourth  day  a  youth  named  the 
White  Buffalo  tried  the  experiment, 
and,  as  the  result  will  show,  not  only 
with    good    fortune,    but    with    no 
small  tact     On    mounting  the  roof 
of  the  medicine  lodge,   he  made  the 
following  address : — *'  On  the  first  day 
Wapkee  (the  shield)  was  unfortunate. 
His  medicine  was  not  good  and  his 
name  was  unlucky.     Next,   Onessah 
(the  elk)  tried,  but  he  wore  a  raven- 
fikin  on  his  head,  and  he  failed,  for  the 
raven  flies  above  the  storm.    Next  day 
Warapidi  (the  beaver)  failed  ;  for  the 
beaver  lives  in  water,  and  does  not 
Beed  nun."    It  happened  on  the  noon 
«f  this  day  tliat  the  steam-boat  for  tiie 
first  time  Tisited  tiie  Mandan  village. 
'Oa  Iwtmg  tbe  wnrnd  ^  her  gtnB;  the 


expectant  mystery-chief  announced  the 
coming  of  thunder  and  rain.     From 
his  elevated  position,  however,  he  had 
the  earliest  view  of  the  steam-boat, 
and  address  enough  to  turn  it  to  ac- 
count, and,  addressing  the  crowd,  he 
exdfumed,  "  My  friends,  we  will  get 
no  rain,  but  I  have  brought  you  a 
thunder-boat!"      The  arrival  of  the 
steam-boat  was  at  first  regarded  as  a 
calamity,  for  bringing  which  among 
them  the  conjurer  had  brought  his  own 
life  into  jeopardy.     The  well-known 
traders,    who    were    recognised    on 
board    the    boat,    soon    ouieted    the 
charmer's  apprehensions  for  his  life, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  lowered  his  cha- 
racter in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe.     Ob- 
serving soon  after  a  black  cloud  in  the 
horizon,  he  was  instantly  upon  the  roof 
of  the  lodge,  and  confidently  foretold 
a  speedy  rain ;  and,  in  the  success  of 
his  prophecy,  he  more  than  retrieved 
his  character.    But  conjuring  is  a  dan- 
g^erous  art.    During  the  thunder  storm 
a  flash  of  lightning  killed  a  beautiful 
girl.     He  was  instantly  aware  of  the 
new  danger  which  he  must  encounter. 
A  council  of  the  mysterv-men  would 
be  held,  he  would  be  declared  a  dan- 
gerous character,  as  his  medicine  was 
too  powerful,  and  his  life  would  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  charming.    Momim^ 
came,  and  he  soon  learned  from  his 
friends  the  sentence  of  the  wise  men, 
and  the  tribunal  that    awaited  him. 
He  brought  his  three  horses  from  the 
prairie,  and   mounted    ifke    medicine 
lodffe.     **  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  my 
medicine  was  too  great.     I  was  young 
and  knew  not  when  to  stop.     I  give 
three  horses  to  gladden  the  hearts  of 
those  who  weep  for  Koka  (the  antelope). 
My  medicine  was  great:  it  brought 
the    rain  and  the  thunder-bolt  also. 
Who  says  the  medicine  of  the  White 
buffalo  is  not  strong?"  Since  that  day 
the  name  of  the  White  buffalo  has  been 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  great  doable 
medicine. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Maodans  is  that  of  their 
religious  opinions  and  self-inflicted  tor- 
tures. Their  principal  religious  cere- 
mony is  observed  oooe  a  year,  and 
consists  of  a  strange  medley  of  super- 
stition and  cruelty.  These  annual 
rites  are  of  three  kinds,  which  appear 
to  have  little  rdatton  with  each  otner. 
The  preliminary  obeervances  consist 
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the  retreat  of  the  -waters.  To  this 
follows  the  hull  dance^  or  invocation 
for  a  supply  of  buffaloes  during  the 
ensuing  season ;  and  lastly*  the  tortur- 
ing of  the  young  men^  which  initiates 
them  into  the  class  of  warriors.  On 
the  morning  which  ushered  in  these 
strange  rites^  the  village  was  in  a  state 
of  unusual  excitement,  as  if  its  inmates 
were  apprehensive  of  the  visit  of  some 
hostile  tribe.  At  last  a  figure  was 
descried  on  the  prairie,  advancing  by 
slow  and  solemn  steps  towards  the  vil- 
lage. On  his  nearer  approach,  he 
was  recognised  by  a  name  signifying 
the  first  and  only  man.  The  body  of 
this  strange  personage  was  painted 
with  white  clay :  he  wore  a  robe  of 
wolves*  skins,  and  a  head  dress  made  of 
the  skins  of  two  ravens.  After  passing 
the  chiefs,  he  approached  to  re-open 
the  medicine  lodge,  which  had  been 
kept  shut  since  the  preceding  annual 
cer  emony.  After  appointing  four  men 
to  clean  out  the  lodge,  he  proceeded  to 
the  door  of  each  private  lodge,  calling 
on  its  owner  to  come  forth.  The 
latter  then  inquired  what  was  the 
matter,  to  which  the  stranger  replied 
by  relating  the  catastrophe  which  had 
happened  to  the  earth  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  waters,  and  stating  that  he 
was  the  only  person  who  had  escaped 
from  the  calamity,  and  that  his  canoe 
had  rested  on  a  mountain  in  the  west. 
He  then  demanded  a  present  of  some 
edffe-tools  from  the  owners  of  the 
lodge,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  waters ; 
for  if  this  is  not  done,  there  will  be 
another  flood,  and  no  one  will  be  saved, 
as  it  was  with  such  tools  the  great 
canoe  was  made.  The  instruments 
thus  collected  he  afterwards  threw 
into  the  river,  as  an  offering  to  the 
spirit  or  mystery  of  the  water. 

Next  morning  the  first  and  only  man 
re- appeared  in  the  village,  leading  in 
procession  all  the  boys,  who,  as  candi- 
dates for  the  rank  of  manhood,  had  to 
undergo  a  preliminary  trial  of  torture 
and  suffering.  Having  delivered  the 
candidates  to  the  charge  of  a  chief, 
whom  he  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  tortures,  he  took  his  leave,  saying 
that  he  was  returning  to  the  moun- 
tains in  the  west,  from  whence  he 
would  revisit  them  within  a  year,  to 
open  the  lodge  again. 

The  explicit  tradition  of  a  deluge, 
which  exists  among  the  Mandans,  and» 
indeed^  under  varioua  modificationsj 


among  almost  every  tribe  of  savaget^ 
affords  very  curious  matter  for  in* 
quiry.  The  conformity  of  many  of 
these  traditions  with  the  sacred 
narrative  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
casual:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
a  remembrance  of  details  amoi^  tribes 
Ignorant  of  the  art  of  writine  is  truly 
inexplicable.  We  suspect^  however* 
that  in  many  cases  the  analogy  has 
been  exaggerated  by  the  fancy  and 
ignorance  of  travellers.  We  believe 
the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  is, 
that  while  the  tradition  of  a  deluge  is 
very  universally  diffused  among  savage 
nations,  such  narrations  of  them  as  we 
possess  have  been  collected  by  indivi- 
duals who  were  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  religionip 
or  cosmogony  of  the  people  among 
whom  thev  sojourned.  The  truth  of 
this  remark  is  very  apparent  when  we 
peruse  the  honest  but  strange  state- 
ments and  speculations  which  we  find 
in  the  early  Spanish  authors,  whether 
priests  or  civilians,  whenever  they  speak 
of  Indian  traditions. 

The  scene  of  self-immolation  and 
cruelty,  which  follows  the  opening  of 
the  medicine  lodge,  rivals  any  thing 
which  is  related  concerning  the  wor- 
shippers of  Shivu  in  Hindostan.  The 
young  men  worn  out,  having  been 
deprived  of  food,  drink,  or  sleep,  dur- 
ing the  three  preceding  days,  have 
now  to  undergo  the  final  ordeal.  An 
incision  is  made  through  the  skin  of 
the  breast  and  the  integuments  of  each 
shoulder.  Into  these  wounds  skewers 
are  inserted :  cords  are  then  let  down 
from  the  top  of  the  lodge,  and  attached 
to  the  skewers.  The  unfortunate 
youth  was  then  pulled  up,  and  in  this 
manner  suspended  from  the  roof.  One 
would  suppose  that  such  suspension 
from  skewers  driven  through  the  skin 
would  be  a  sufficiently  satisfactory 
test  even  of  Indian  manhood.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  weight  of  his  own  body, 
the  skull  of  a  buffalo  is  suspended  from 
each  arm  and  leg.  In  this  condition 
the  sufferers  are  surrounded  by  imps 
or  demons,  as  they  appear,  who  seem 
to  be  concerting  means  for  his  further 
agony.  One  of  them  advances  to  his 
victim,  and  in  a  sneering  manner  com- 
mences turning  him  round  with  a  pole 
which  he  brings  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  is  done  in  a  gentle  manner 
at  furst,  but  ffraduallv  increased,  when 
the  brave  fellow^  whose  proud  spunt 
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can  control  its  agony  no  longer,  bursts 
into  most  Umentablc,  and  heart-rend- 
ing cries.  In  this  condition  he  is 
turned  faster  and  faster,  and  there  b 
no  hope  of  escape  from  it»  nor  chance 
for  the  slightest  relief,  until  by  fainting 
his  struggling  ceases.  He  is  now  let 
down*  and  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to 
crawl,  dragging  the  buffalo  skulls  after 
him,  he  makes  his  way  to  an  Indian, 
sittinff  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.  He 
lays  tne  little  fingt*r  of  his  leA  hand 
upon  a  dried  buffalo  skull,  and  the 
man  with  the  liatchet  instantly  chops 
it  off". 

All  the  preceding  barbarities  con* 
stitute  but  one  half  of  the  amount  of 
torture  which  the  victims  must  under- 
go. The  young  men,  were  taken  out 
of  the  me<licino  lodge,  and  each  of 
them  was  taken  in  charge  of  two 
athletic  young  men,  m  ho  as^isted  them 
to  run  their  last  race,  as  it  is  called. 
The  buffalo  skulls  arc  still  attached 
to  the  wounds  in  their  legs,  and  each 
poor  fellow,  with  his  weights  dragging 
on  the  ground,  and  his  furious  con- 
ductor bv  his  side,  who  hurries  him  for- 
ward  by  the  wrists,  struggles  in  des- 
perate emulation  to  run  longer  than 
his  comrades.  In  this  last  race,  which 
was  the  struggle  that  finally  closed  their 
sufferings,  each  one  was  dragg^  until 
he  fainted,  and  was  thus  leA,  looking 
more  like  the  dead  than  the  living. 
Ho  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  seen  gradu- 
ally rising,  and  at  last  reeling  and 
staggering  like  a  drunken  man  to  his 
wigwam,  where  his  relations  stood 
ready  to  take  him  in  hand  and  re- 
store him. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
tortures  and  sufferings  through  which 
the  young  Indian  is  initiated  into  the 
class  of  warriors;  and  certainly  this 
discipline  is  well  calculated  to  teach, 
not  merely  patience  under  pain,  but 
indifference  to  the  miseries  of  others. 
With  such  a  course  of  training,  we 
need  not^  surprised  at  the  cruelties  of 
Indian  warfare,  their  exposure  of 
aged  persons,  or  their  human  sacrifices. 
Indifierence  to  pain  or  distress  is  no 
cTideoce  of  virtue,  but  rather  infers  an 
•qual  insensibility  to  pleasure  and  hap- 
MDesa.  The  sava^^  stoic  of  the 
Missouri,  like  the  philosophical  stoic  of 
antiquity,  purchased  an  indifference  to 
pain  onder  the  penalty  of  abandoning 
«11  tha  hnmaniaing  emotions  of  our 
iiatiira,  and  parmitUng  pride*  cmeltyf 


and  revenge,  to  spring  up  unchecked* 
The  savage  or  the  sage  who  affecta 
contempt  for  his  private  pains,  and  re- 
fuses the  kindly  sympathy  of  hb  fellows, 
cannot  be  expected  to  commiserate 
those  ilU  in  others  which  he  pretends 
to  disregard  in  relation  to  himself. 

The  Mandans,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  cruelty  of  their  annual 
ceremony,  are  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  tribes  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri.  Their  small  number  has 
compelled  them  to  live  in  a  fortified 
village,  and  also  introduced  the  culti- 
vation of  Indian  com.  Leading  a 
tolerably  settled  mode  of  life,  they  have 
ever  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
whites,  antl  are  famed  for  their  hospi- 
tality and  generosity  of  character. 
These  Indians  are  obviously  favourites 
with  Mr.  Catlin,  who  resided  for  a 
considerable  time  among  them,  and  hb 
description  of  their  manners  and  habits 
b  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  hb  work.  If  we  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  to  the  author 
for  his  faithful  and  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  what  came  under  hb  own  ob- 
servation, we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot 
award  the  same  praise  to  his  reflections 
and  speculations.  In  short,  we  think 
the  work  would  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved had  it  been  <ronfined  to  obser- 
vations and  descriptions,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  speculating  been  left  to  others. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  and  mi- 
gration of  the  Mandans,  Mr.  Catlin 
has  thrown  considerable  light.  As 
their  modes  of  interment  and  building 
houses  are  quite  peculiar  and  different 
from  those  employed  by  the  other  In- 
dian tribes,  this  circumstance  alone 
has  afforded  a  clue  to  trace  their  mi- 
grations. The  ancient  site  of  a  Man- 
dan  village  b  always  known  by  excava- 
tions, two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  their 
wigwams.  When  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  have  gone  to  decay,  the  skulU 
are  placed  on  the  ground,  and  arranged 
in  circles,  where  they  remain  until  tbeV 
moulder  away.  Tbese  two  peculian- 
ties  enabled  Mr.  Catlin  to  trace  their 
migrations  from  St.  Loub  to  their 
present  abode,  that  b  a  distance  of 
eighteen  hundred  miles.  Thb  circum- 
stance b  one  of  no  small  interest  in  the 
study  of  Indian  antiquities.  We  know 
that  when  the  French  began  to  occupy 
Louifiani^   they  found  the  tribe  A 
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Natchitoches  settled  near  St.  Louis, 
and  this  tribe  had  made  still  greater 
progress  in  civilization  than  the 
Mandans.  It  is  to  he  recollected 
that  the  whole  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  discovery  of  Anie« 
rica  by  Columbus,  was  the  seat  of 
populous  and  semi-civilized  nations, 
whose  pyramids,  fortifications,  and 
mounds  occur  in  great  numbers  on 
the  Ohio  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  ancient  civilization 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States  had  become  extinct  long  before 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  present 
races  of  Indians  preserve  no  traditions 
respecting  it,  ana  the  aged  trees  grow- 
ing upon  the  pyramids  and  mounds, 
indicate  by  the  thickness  of  their 
trunks  a  growth  of  many  centuries, 
which  must  have  elapsed  since  these 
edifices  ceased  to  be  the  resort  of  In- 
dian chiefs  and  sachems.  Under  these 
circumstances,  one  is  tempted  to  in- 
quire whether  the  Mandans  are  the 
relicts  of  these  ancient  races  which 
have  escaped  the  catastrophe  which 
befel  their  nation.  Their  retreat  and 
ascent  firom  St.  Louis  to  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri is  extremely  probable,  but  still 
their  total  want  of  all  traditionary 
statement  on  the  subject  is  a  perplexing 
circumstance.  Were  we  inclined  to 
speculate,  where  positive  data  have  not 
been  obtained,  we  might  suggest  the 
affinity  which  may  exist  between  the 
Mandans  and  the  tribes  to  the  north  of 
Mexico,  who  live  in  fortified  villages, 
and  spend  their  time  upon  the  roofs  of 
their  houses  like  the  Mandans.  The 
Mandans  and  Natchitoches  may  be 
supposed  to  have  retained  a  portion  of 
the  aboriginal  civilization  of  North 
America,  after  it  had  been  lost  by  the 
other  tribes.  Of  the  source  of  this 
civilization  we  know  nothing.  May  it 
not  have  originated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Gila,  whence  we  know  the 
Mexican  races  proceeded  f 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  agree 
In  opinion  with  Mr.  C.  in  his  theories 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Mandans, 
indeed,  of  the  Indian  tribes  generally. 
In  some  parts  of  his  book  he  appears 
to  think  that  the  Indian  races  are  true 
Autochthones  in  the  cUssic  sense  of 
the  word  ;  that  is,  that  they  are  chil- 
drenof  the  soil,  and  not  emigrants  from 
Asia  or  Polynesia :  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  strange  ibrgetfidness,  he  conjeo* 


tures  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  have 
settled  in  America,  and  finally  amal- 
gamated with  the  Indians.  If  the 
exiled  Israelites  could  make  their  way 
to  the  American  continent,  we  do  not 
see  why  other  races  may  not  have  done 
so  long  before  that  event.  The  natives 
of  America  and  Asia  live  within  sight 
of  each  other  on  the  margins  of 
Behring  straits,  which  they  often  cross 
for  the  purposes  of  war  and  plunder. 
The  people  of  Easter  island,  although 
fifteen  hundred  miles  removed  from 
the  nearest  land,  speak  the  same  lan« 
guage  as  the  people  of  Owyhee  and 
New  Zealand ;  there  is,  therefore,  no 
improbability  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  of  the  contentions  and 
chances  of  savage  life,  some  inter* 
change  of  population  might  take  place 
between  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

Setting  aside  the  Hebrew  origin  of 
the  Americans  as  altogether  visionarr^ 
Mr.  Catlin's  ideas  respecting  the  origm 
of  his  favourite  Mandans  are  not  less  so. 
He  thinks  the  Mandans  are  the  relicte 
of  the  Welsh  colony  which  Madoc  con« 
ducted  to  America.  One  of  Mr.  Cat* 
lin*8  reasons  for  ascribing  to  the  Man- 
dans the  honour  of  a  Welsh  parentage 
is  the  fVequency  of  light- coloured  hair» 
and  a  white  complexion.  This,  how- 
ever, reminds  us  of  the  Webh  syllo* 
gism  respecting  the  rivers  in  Mon- 
mouth and  Macedon,  it  is  about  as 
conclusive.  The  evidence  of  Ian- 
guage  is  also  employed  to  prove  the 
Welsh  origin  of  the  Mandans,  but  we 
think  that  a  cursory  inspection  of  Mr. 
•Catlin*s  own  vocabularies  will  prove 
that  the  Mandans  are  probably  a  pot^ 
tion  of  the  great  tribe  of  Dacotas  or 
Sioux,  in  whose  country  they  dwell. 

From  the  origin  and  migrations  of 
the  Mandans,  we  may  turn  to  their  final 
extinction,  an  event  which  lumpened  a 
short  time  after  Mr.  Catlin  left  their 
country.  This  melancholy  event  took 
place  in  1838,  and  shows  that  natural 
as  well  as  moral  causes  are  in  operi^ 
tion,  which  will  ultimately  cause  the 
extinction  of  the  Indian  race.  The 
Mandans  were  nearly  all  cut  off  firom 
the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  and  the 
few  that  survived  either  died  from  de^ 
spair,  or  were  destroyed  by  their  ene- 
mies. 

The  accounts  given  by  two  or  three 
white  men,  who  were  among  the  Man- 
dans during  the  ravages  of  tiiis  ft*ight^ 
All  disease^  are  too  heart-^'endiog  to  be 
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recorded.  The  difeasc  wa»  introduced 
by  the  Mi^*^>ou^i  C()in|>any*i»  steam- 
boat, which  had  txvo  of  her  crew  sick 
of  the  disease,  while  the  captain 
stopped  to  tratle  at  the  Mandan  vil- 
lage. 

It  seems  that  the  ^fandans  were 
surrounded  h\  several  war  parliei*  of 
their  more  jM>wiTful  enemien — the 
Sioux.  At  that  unlucky  time  they 
could  not,  therefore,  disperse  them- 
selves  over  the  plain,  by  which  many 
of  them  might  have  been  saved.  The 
unfortunate  Mandans  were  enclosed 
within  the  pickets  of  their  villaire, 
where  the  disease,  in  a  few  days,  l>e« 
came  so  very  malignant,  that  death 
ensue*!  within  a  few  hcmrs  after  the  at- 
tack. So  slight  were  the  hopes  of  re- 
covery, that  nearly  the  half  of  them 
destroyed  themselves  with  their  knives 
or  guns,  or  by  leaiiing  from  a  ledge  of 
rocks  in  front  or  their  village.  To 
quit  this  painful  subject,  we  may 
state,  that  during  the  five  months 
this  fearful  epidemic  prevailed,  not 
only  was  the  Mandan  tribe  extin- 
guished, but  twenty-five  thousand  In- 
dians of  the  adjacent  tribes  are  said  to 
have  perished. 

It  IS  a  verv  remarkable  fact,  and  one 
which  physiologists  have  never  yet  ac- 
counted for,  that  not  only  do  the  co- 
louriKl  races  suffer  far  more  severely 
than  Europeans  from  eruptive  dis- 
eases, but  that  their  contact  with  white 
men  may  give  rise  to  new  diseases. 
Of  the  virulence  of  the  small-pox,  the 
fate  of  the  poor  Mandans  is  a  melan- 
choly evidence,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
one.'  When  Vancouver  visited  the 
north-western  coast  of  America,  forty 
Tears  since,  he  found  villages  depopu- 
lated, and  dead  bodies  scattered  in  all 
din^ctions.  In  this  case,  the  dis- 
caM*  commenced  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rockv  Mountains,  and  was  not 
arrested  until  it  reached  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  following  extract  from  a  rery 
interesting  work,*  shows  that  the 
oceanic  race  is  also  exposed  to  such 
visititions.  Speaking  or  the  influenza 
Mr.  Ellis  informs  us,  that  this  kind  of 


calamity  has  lieen  frequently  expe- 
rienced in  the  islands,  since  they  have 
been  the  resort  of  shipping ;  although 
we  arc  not  aware  that  it  prevailed  lie- 
fore  a  kin<l  of  dysentery  appeared, 
after  the  visit  of  Vancouver's  ship  in 
171H),  which  proved  fatal  to  a  vast 
number  of  the  population. 

These  diseases  generally  spread  from 
east  to  west,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
trade  winds ;  so  that  the  leeward 
islftnds  do  not  suffer  until  the  disease 
has  snreail  among  the  windward  ones. 

Without  speculating  far,  then,  on 
this  topic,  it  is  suflScicntly  obvious  that 
the  prevalence  of  epidemics  is,  of 
itself,  rapidly  thinning  the  numbers  of 
the  Indians.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
the  solitary  evil  with  which  the  red 
men  have  to  contend.  Other  causes 
are  hastening  their  inevitable  extinc- 
tion, but  these  we  can  barely  indicate. 
The  intercourse  with  traders,  and  the 
inevitable  result,  a  taste  for  spiri- 
tuous liquors,  is  an  evil,  scarcely  mfc- 
rior  in  magnitude  to  the  small-pox. 
The  incessant  wars  of  the  Indians 
among  themselves,  is  also  rapidly  thin- 
ning their  numbers ;  and  tne  dispro- 
portion which  exists  between  the  num- 
bers of  the  sexes  is  an  unequivocal  evi- 
dence  of  the  continual  destruction  of 
the  male  population.  Unfortunately, 
the  only  power  which  might  alleviate 
these  evils  is  itself  the  greatest  curse 
of  all — we  mean  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  To  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  Indian  policy  of  the 
United  States,  would  demand  a  length- 
ened article  of  itsi>lf,  and,  in  the  end, 
would  only  prove  the  well-known  fact, 
that  the  highest  intellectual  civilisa- 
tion is  compatible  with  the  morality 
of  the  roost  barbarous  times. 

Mr.  Catlin's  book  is  one  of  the  roost 
interesting  which  we  have  perused  on 
the  subject  of  the  Indians.  His  pencil 
has  presenred  the  features  of  races 
which,  in  a  few  years,  will  have  disap- 
peared ;  and  his  faithful  and  accurate 
obsenratioDs  may  be  considered  as  the 
storehouse  from, whence  future  writers 
on  such  topics  will  extract  their  most 
authentic  statements. 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  narrative, 
ve  must  show  how  Caspar  was  in- 
duced to  make  Amanda  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpected  proposal  just 
related. 

Wishing,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
to  secure  Franyois  to  his  interest,  he 
had  rightly  judged  that  by  showing 
kindness  to  Amanda  he  was  taking 
the  surest  way  of  attaining  his  end. 
But  having  erroneously  adopted  the 
supposition  that  Francois  had  a  selfish 
object  in  view,  when  on  the  seizure  of 
the  Lechimy  he  had  stipulated  with 
him  that  Amanda  should  be  protected 
from  the  insult  that  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  she  would  have  been  ex- 
)K>sed  to  on  that  occasion,  he  was  un- 
able to  account  for  his  subsequent 
conduct  with  respect  to  her.  And 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  delicacy 
that  could  make  him  forego  any  per- 
sonal gratification  on  her  account,  the 
view  be  had  at  first  taken  of  the  case 
began  to  give  way  to  the  belief,  that  the 
relation  which  existed  between  Fran- 
pois  and  Amanda  was  merely  an  ami- 
cable one ;  and  the  opinion  that  he 
had  formed  from  the  anxiety  Fran- 
<;ois  had  showed  about  Amanda,  had 
in  consequence  gradually  changed, 
till  he  had  been  inclined  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  but  the 
effect  of  humble  friendship,  strength- 
ened by  the  precontracted  habit  of 
looking  up  to  her  as  a  superior,  and 
that  she  was  otherwise  indifferent  to 
him.  His  occasional  attempts  to  elicit 
an  explanation  from  Francois  had  not 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
for  the  sort  of  petty  persecution  in- 
volved in  the  system  of  espionage 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  on 
Amanda*s  account,  rendered  Franpois 
averse  to  speaking  of  the  matter ;  and 
had  more  than  once,  in  conversation 
with  Caspar,  made  him  represent  a 
marriage  with  Amanda  as  a  thing,  if 
not  impossible,  at  least  altogether  im- 
probable. * 

Pending  this  state  of  his  opinion, 
Caspar  had  at  first  regarded  Amanda 
with  indifference,  or  he  had  probably 


taken  an  interest  in  her  just  commen- 
surate with  his  friendship  for  Fran- 
cois. But  so  much  beauty  going,  as 
it  appeared  to  him,  a-begging,  had. 
in  due  time  made  an  impression,  oa 
the  hard  and  selfish  heart  of  the 
pirate,  and  had  tempted  him  to  cast  a- 
licentious  eye  on  Amanda  himself. 

His  love,  however,  if  love  it  may 
he  called,  was  not  of  that  overwhelm- 
ing nature  that  requires  the  interven- 
tion of  fire  or  water  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  It  was  cold  and  calculating 
as  the  rest  of  his  deportment ;  and 
he  had  accordingly  set  himself  delibe- 
rately to  revolving  the  means  of  re- 
moving one  or  two  obstacles  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  gratification. 
The  principal  of  these  was  Tata. 
Not  that  he  would  have  hesitated  a 
moment  on  her  account  alone;  but 
her  father  was  a  ^considerable  chief, 
and  though  from  his  late  successes 
Caspar  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  his- 
assistance,  he  was  unwilling  to  pro- 
voke his  resentment  by  setting  his 
daughter  aside  as  unceremoniously  as 
became  his  character  and  occupation  ; 
fur  Tata's  father  had  it  in  his  power 
to  annoy  him  in  his  absence ;  nay,  if 
exasperated,  might  have  carried  intel- 
ligence of  his  doings  to  the  authorities 
on  the  east  coast.  He  was  also  some- 
what in  doubt  how  Francois  mieht 
receive  the  proposition  ;  for  his  mind 
was  by  no  means  fully  made  up  as  to 
the  real  sentiments  he  entertained  for 
Amanda. 

The  mind,  however,  is  fertile  in  ex- 
pedients ;  and  even  in  matters  that 
permit  the  exercise  of  sober  judgment 
more  than  love  affairs,  often  adopts 
conclusions  more  conformable  to  our* 
wishes  than  consistent  ^with  sound 
reasoning ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  so  powerful  a  passion  (for  be  it 
remembered  that  Caspar  was — in  his 
way — in  love,)  may  have  suggested  to- 
him  not  only  that  Fran<;ois  was  at- 
tached to  Tata,  but  also  the  feasibilitj 
of  the  exchange  that  he  had  proposed 
to  Amanda.  And  having  once  satis- 
fied himself  on  these  two  pobtSy  there 
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remained  no  other  hindrance  on  his 
p.irt  to  the  uion»troii3  union  he  con- 
teinfiLUfd. 

Hilt  n<»t  8o  with  Amanda.  Every 
nii^ifortuno  that  ha4i  iM-fullen  her 
ap|H'aretl  li^ht  in  coniparinun  to 
thf  proHiK'rt  of  iH'in^  coni(H'lli>tl  to 
9urri'T)«U>r  hiTM-lf  to  the  hlood-btained 
hand  of  (ia>^iar.  And  aniidiit  all  the 
triaU  and  danyiTsi  she  had  un<ler- 
jr«»no,  a  ctTtain  dt*pri»«  of  cheerful iiess» 
th<^  (Mimtwiiiioii  of  a  virtuous  mind 
whon  lett  to  itn  own  free  a^ncy,  luid 
never  deMTte*!  her  :  but  bhe  waa  now 
al>out  to  he  deprivtHl  of  thid  last  con- 
8<dation.  A  darker  fttorm  threatened 
the  tem|»e»t-toss4><l  Ivirk  :  to  drive  be- 
fore it  was  destruction  ;  and  to  turn 
and  stem  it  would  have  been  attended 
with  equal  danger. 

Thi»  waA  a  Mrait  that  would  have 
daunte<I  the  hardiejtt  pilot.  And  me- 
nared  by  a  danger  tiiat  appeared  as 
inevitable  a5  it  was  shocking,  Amanda 
was  retluced  to  a  state  of  mind  be- 
tw(»en  madness  and  despair. 

On  rising  in  the  morning,  after  a 
short,  unquiet,  and  unrefreshing  sleep, 
every  object  that  met  her  eye  inspired 
her  with  cause  of  fear  or  distrust.  In 
each  prr|)aration  for  the  day's  work, 
with  which  habit  had  familiarise<l  her, 
she  saw  something  that  bore  |>articu- 
larly  on  her  own  circumstances  ;  and 
her  fevereti  imagination  depicte<i  every 
one  as  aware  of  her  unea>incss,  and 
aiding  and  abetting  the  cause  of  it. 
Even  Tata,  who  all  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  forwanL,  remarked 
on  every  (>as^ing  <K?currence,  and 
with  her  wonted  gaiety  and  good- 
humour  rallied  her  f<»r  her  want  of 
liveliness,  did  not  esca|)e  her  suspicion. 
At  one  time  >he  tliouiiht  of  di^clo^ing 
to  her  (fa>{>ar'»  pro(M)sal  to  her,  an<l 
asking  her  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  matter  ;  and  then  again  she  was 
withheld  from  it  bv  a  kind  of  con- 
•ciousness  that  even  8up{M>sing  her  to 
be  perfectly  in<lifferent  to  Francois, 
and  otherwise  innocent  of  the  whole 
transaction,  one  who  should  partici- 
pate so  Urgely  in  the  smart  and  pain 
arising  from  the  wountl  was  not  a 
likely  person  to  suggest  a  cure  for  it. 
More  than  once  she  was  inclined  to 
think  that  all  (faj*{>ar  haii  said  of 
Francois's  attachment  to  Tata  was 
true ;  and  the  low  voice  of  incipient 
jealoosj  whi^j-ered  for  a  moment  in 
hrr  ear,  Imt  it  was  soon  smothered  by 
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too  numy  contradictory  recollections ; 
and  she  at  last  determined  upon  what 
was  perhaps  the  best  course  she  could 
have  adopted  under  the  circuiostan- 
ces — viz.,  to  wait  till  Francois  should 
return  fnmi  his  work,  and  communi- 
cating the  circumstance  to  him,  see 
what  he  could  devise  for  her  relief. 

Accordii)>rly  on  Francois's  coming 
on  shore  in  the  evening,  she  carefuUj 
avoide<l  (tasnar,  and  watching  an  op- 
portunity when  she  was  unobserved 
amid-Ht  the  preparatiotis  for  fun  and 
riot,  she  beckoned  him  apart,  and 
bent  her  way  with  him  towards  the 
a<ljoining  wood. 

The  unusual  caution  and  restraint 
of  her  manner  prepared  him  for  hear- 
ing something  unpleasant ;  and  pro- 
ceeding in  silence  to  a  sequestered 
spot,  she  seated  herself  on  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tri^,  the  very  one  on  which 
she  had  so  lately  made  a  disclosure  so 
much  more  agreeable  to  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  collect  her  confused 
ideas,  so  as  to  make  a  commencement* 
Francois  perceived  her  embarrass- 
ment : — 

•*  Well,**  said  he,  seating  himself 
beside  her,  and  assaying  to  pass  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  *'  what's  the 
matter  with  my  dear  girl  now — anj 
thing  ?•* 

*'  Matter,"  said  she,  repelling  his 
attempt ;  **  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell 
it  to  you — how  to  begin.  I'm  so  be- 
wildered that  I'm  hardly  led  the  use 
of  my  senses."     She  paused. 

*•  Why,  how  now,"  said  Fran9<)is, 
"  was  Pedro " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupte<l  Amanda  ; 
<'  rufBan  as  he  is,  I  cared  but  little 
for  him  as  long  as  I  thought  you  and 

"  the  hated  name   arrested  her. 

**  It's  Gaspar  himself,"  she  continued 
with  an  effort.  •*  Would  vou  believe, 
you  and  Tata  were  scircefy  gone  last 
night  when  he  proposetl  to  me  to—** 

"  To  what  ?"  asked  Francis. 

"  To  take  him  for  a to  marry 

him,'*  she  succeeded  by  a  great  effort 
in  saying.  "  He  offered,"  she  ccm- 
tinued, "  to  give  you  Tata  ;  and  said 
he  was  sure  you  were  grown  fond  of 
her,  and  that  she  Jirould  be  content  to 
exchange.  In  fact,  he  settled  all,  and 
wanted  me  to  consent  U»  it.*' 

Fran9ois  was  silent  from  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  resumed,  *'  what 
on  earth  to  do.     We  shall  both  be 
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murderedf  I  see  plainly,  if  you  won*t 
leave  the  place." 

Here  she  waited,  half-expecting  that 
Francois  would  urge  the  old  ohjection 
to  the  only  remedy  that  suggested  it> 
8elf  to  her,  namely,  at  all  risks  quitting 
the  place ;  and  hardly  venturing  to 
hope  that  he  would  consent  to  adopt 
it. 

**  It's  hard  to  know  what  to  do," 
said  Francois,  after  thinking  for  a 
while.  **  If  I  put  a  ball  through  his 
heart,  as  I  suppose  I  must,  I  don't  see 
what  we  shall  be  the  better  for  it : 
Tata  and  the  whole  crew  of  them  'ill 
be  upon  us." 

"  Ah  no,"  said  Amanda,  who  even 
in  her  animosity  to  Caspar  felt  a  femi- 
nine reluctance  to  the  leaden  remedy 
proposed  ;  "  can't  you  let  us  fly.  We 
know  the  language  used,  and  the  ways 
of  the  natives  ;  and  we  could  easily 
get  away  if  you  would  but  try  it. 
Do,  Franyois,"  she  said,  leaning 
against  the  arm  with  which  he  had, 
despite  of  her  repulse,  encircled  her, 
and  reclining  her  head  on  his  breast ; 
—"ah  do." 

This  was  the  sort  of  persuasion 
that  had  erst  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
great  progenitor  of  mankind,  when 
the  irresistible  charms  of  Eve  made 
amends  for  the  falsity  of  her  reason- 
ing; and  Franpois  felt  much  as  we 
may  suppose  Adam  to  have  done  when 
such  powerful  eloquence  prompted 
him  to  transgress.  He  pressed  her 
affectionately  to  his  bosom,  and  si- 
lencing the  dictates  of  his  better 
judgment — 

•*  Well,"  he  answered,  **  we  must 
see  about  it.  But  you'll  never  be 
able  to  stand  the  fatigue  of  the  woods : 
how  will  you " 

"  Oh,"  interrupted  Amanda,  over- 
joyed, "  I  can — I  can,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it.  When  will  you  go — 
to-night  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Francois,  dissembling 
his  real  sentiments,  for  he  knew  well 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  attempt,  and 
had  moreover  been  for  some  time  re- 
volving a  more  feasible  plan  for  effect- 
ing Amanda's  escape, — that  'd  be  im- 
possible :  we  must* see  about  getting 
some  provision  to  start  with.  It  would 
never  do  to  go  wholly  unprepared." 

"  When,  then," — asked  Amanda, 
«*gerly, — "  to-morrow  ?" 

Darkness,  which  in  the  low  lati- 
tudes succeeds  so  quickly  to  sunset 


and  du<ik,  had  now  set  in ;  and  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  overhanging 
trees,  intercepting  the  twinkling  light 
of  the  stars,  rendered  the  surround- 
ing objects  indistinct.  The  Mala- 
gache  drum  beating  rude  time  to  some 
shrill  pipe  in  the  distant  canteen,  alone 
broke  in  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
scene.  And  Fran<;ois  who  was  ba- 
lancing in  his  mind  whether  he  should 
continue  to  dissemble,  or  disclose  to 
Amanda  the  project  he  had  been 
forming,  was  hesitating  to  answer  her 
last  question. 

**  Well,  Franpois,"  siud  she  implor- 
ingly, "  when  will  you  go  ?" 

*'  When  will  you  go,  eh?"  repeated 
a  hoarse  voice  n*om  behind  her. 

The  terrified  girl  clung  to  Fran9oiB 
as  he  started  to  his  feet. 

**  Here,"  continued  the  apeaker, 
**  don't  you  be  in  a  hurry :  d'ye  see 
this  ?"  said  he,  presenting  a  pistol  to 
his  breast  as  he  confronted  him.  **  So 
you  must  get  provisions  for  a  start, 
must  you  ?  and  you  must  put  a  ball 
through  his  heart  too,  eh  ?  I  always 
thought  you  wished  well  to  that  wood- 
spoiling  rascal,"  so  he  designated  the 
carpenter,  who  it  will  be  remembered, 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  desertion  some 
time  before :  <<  but  I  have  you  at  last. 
Come,  get  under  way.  You  didn't  ex- 
pect to  start  quite  so  soon,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  addressing  himself  to  Amanda; 
<'  but  we'll  see  what  Caspar  '11  say  to 
his  pet  and  his  fancy-man.  Come,  be 
going,"  he  repeated,  making  a  menac- 
ing display  of  his  pistols. 

Resistance  was  vain  ;  the  pistol  was 
presented  close  to  him  ;  and  Francois 
knew  by  the  voice  that  it  was  his  old 
enemy,  Pedro,  who  had  surprised 
them.  Holding  Amanda's  arm  firmly 
to  his  side — his  heart  sick  with  vexa- 
tion, anger,  and  anticipation  of  the 
worst — he  prepared  to  obey;  and 
turning  his  face  instinctively  towards 
the  trembling  girl  he  was  support- 
ing. 

*'  Maybe  she'd  give  me  a  kiss  now 
to  let  you  off,"  smd  Pedro  trium- 
phantly, at  the  same  time  bestriding 
the  tree  that  was  between  them^  in 
order  to  follow  them  close. 

At  this  moment  Francois  perceived, 
that  while  indulging  his  malice  and 
making  the  exertion  necessary  to  cross 
the  tree,  Pedro  had  incautiously  re- 
laxed his  pistol  arm.  Nerving  his 
whole  frame  for  s  desperate  attempt 
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he  sprang  on  him,  seized  hold  of  the 
pistol,  and  engaging  him  at  a  disad- 
vantajiTC  aa  he  struggled  to  eflfvct  a 
landing  on  his  side  of  the  tree,  he 
grappled  with  him,  and  wrenched  the 
pistol  from  his  hand.  Pursuing  his 
advantage,  he  turned  his  own  weapon 
against  him — it  was  loaded,  carefullj 
primed,  and  cocked — he  placed  the 
muzzle  against  his  breast,  and  pulling 
the  trigger,  lodged  its  contents  in  it. 
Pedro  uttered  an  abortive  execra- 
tion as  he  tottered,  still  astride  on  the 
tree  ;  and  his  last  thought  as  Francois 
pushed  him  from  him,  and  he  fell  be- 
side it,  was  in  all  probability  devoted 
to  the  formation  of  an  unarticulated 


one. 


Francois  leaned  cautiously  over  the 
tree  to  examine  him,  while  Amanda 
grasped  hold  of  the  arm  from  which 
he  had  just  shaken  her  off. 

"Ah,   is    he    bur dead?"    said 

Amanda,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  He  is,  1  believe,**  said  Fran9ois« 
evidently  excited. 

**  Oh,  Fran90'8,**  said  Amanda. 

Fran<;ois  continued  his  examination 
of  the  quivering  corpse. 

*•  He's  done  for,"  said  he,  when  he 
had  ascertained  to  his  satisifaction  that 
the  charge  had  taken  effect  as  he  could 
have  wished.  •*  Well,  what's  to  be 
done  now  ?"  said  he,  standing  up  and 
looking  round  him  while  he  consi- 
dered. 

Amanda  was  silent ;  the  emergency 
was  altogether  beyond  her  powers  to 
suggest  a  remedy. 

"  We  must  te'll  Caspar,"  said  Fran- 
cois, recollecting  himself. 

"Ah  no,"  said  Amanda. 

"  Oh  we  must,"  replied  Francois, 
examining  the  corpse  once  more,  to 
ascertain  if  it  was  perfectly  lifeless. 
"  He'll  be  well  pleased,  I  know,"  he 
continued. 

**  Ah  can't  vou  leave  him  there," 
said  Amanda  :  "  say  nothing  about 
it." 

"Oh  no,"  said  Francois ;  "  that  woukl 
never  do:  he'd  soon  be  found,  and 
then  how  would  it  be  with  us.  They'd 
know  well  who^  did  it,  or  what's  all 
the  same,  they'd  give  it  to  me.  No, 
we  must  tell  Caspar,"  be  repeated, 
aA«r  thinking  for  a  moment :  "  hell 
be  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  I  know.** 

Amanda  had  nothing  more  to  urge. 
Fright,  fear,  hope,  and  anxiety  suc- 
ceeding to  rapidly  to  each  other  ren- 


dered her  passive ;  and  Franqois  taking 
her  arm,  returned  hastily  along  the 
narrow  path  towards  the  settlement. 

"What  will  vou  do,  Francois ?** 
said  Amanda,  when  thev  had  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  in  silence. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  said  Francois  impa- 
tiently. "  My  dear  girl,**  he  added^ 
"  we  must  see,  you  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, expecting  to  hear  her  renew  her 
solicitation  to  fly,  "  and  get  out  of  one 
scrape  before  we  get  into  another." 

Little  more  passed  between  them 
on  the  way  ;  and  arrived  at  Caspar's 
house,  Francois  gave  Anumda  over  to 
Tata,  and  taking  Caspar  apart,  com- 
municated to  him  what  hail  happened, 
suppressing  of  course  the  conversa- 
tion that  had  led  to  it. 

"And  is  he  dead ?"  said  Caspar, 
his  impatience  hardlv  allowing  of 
Francois's  concluding  bis  story. 

"  He  is,"  said  Francois. 

"  That's  right,  my  boy  ;  served  him 
right,  the  scoundrel.  You  just  saved 
me  the  trouble,"  said  Caspar.  "  But 
where  is  he?"  he  continued;  "we 
must  see  about  burying  him.*' 

Francois  explained  where  he  was. 

"  Come  along,"  said  Caspar  ;  "  we 
must  get  him  out  of  the  way  before 
there's  any  thing  known  about  it." 

And  g^ing  to  a  shed  where  was  a 
quantitv  of  old  cordage,  he  provided 
himself  with  some  spun-yarn. 

"  Now  then,"  said  he,  "  you  lead 
the  way." 

Francois  obeyed,  and  they  proceeded 
in  silence  to  the  place  where  Pedro's 
body  lay.  Bundling  it  up,  tying  the 
legs  together,  and  securing  the  arms 
along  the  sides,  they  took  it  between 
them  and  carried  it  by  a  circuitous 
and  unfrequented  path  to  a  part  of 
the  beach  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
settlement,  to  prevent  them  being  ob- 
served. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Caspar,  "  you  go 
and  bring  the  boat  along,  while  I  look 
for  a  couple  of  stones." 

Francois  did  as  he  was  desired. 
The  boat  osed  to  ply  between  the  ves- 
sel and  the  shore  was  at  hand ;  and 
by  the  time  he  had  arrived  with  it, 
Caspar  had  secured  the  stones  with 
spun-varn  to  the  body.  They  got  it 
into  the  boat,  and  pulled  toward  the 
middle  of  the  bay. 

"  Ho,"  said  Caspar,  resting  on  his 
oar,  when  he  judged  that  they  had 
get  sufficiently  far  for  their  purpose. 
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•'  I  think  that'll  do.  Let's  heave  him 
over." 

«  With  a  heart  and  a-half,  I  will," 
said  Francois,  whose  satisfaction  on 
his  own  and  Amanda's  account  at 
being  rid  of  so  troublesome  and  un- 
principled a  companion  prompted  this 
burst 

They  lifted  the  body  between  them 
and  consigned  it  to  its  watery  grave. 

«*  He  was  a  troublesome  scoundrel,*' 
said  Caspar,  looking  thoughtfully 
round  him,  as  he  remained  standing  in 
the  attitude  in  which  he  had  launched 
the  body  over  the  boat's  side. 

"  That  he  was,"  said  Francois. 

"  He'll  give  us  no  more  trouble,** 
said  Caspar,  resuming  his  oar.  **  Now 
then,  the  sooner  we're  back  the  bet- 
ter, before  they  miss  us.'* 

They  gave  way  towards  the  shore. 

«  Say  nothing  about  it,"  said  Cas- 
par ;  **not  even  to  Tata." 

"  Oh  trust  me  for  that,**  said  Fran- 
9ois. 

"  Amanda  will  be  glad,"  continued 
Caspar,  as  he  plied  his  oar,  ''that  he*8 
clean  out  of  the  way." 

Francois  made  no  reply  ;  but  like 
the  taciturn  parrot,  he  thought  the 
more.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
thought  that  he  might  do  worse  than 
shove  Caspar  over  board  after  Pedro. 
They  soon  arrived  at  the  beach,  made 
the  boat  fast,  and  rejoined  the  rest. 
The  dance  went  forward  as  usual, 
nothing  the  less  merrily  for  Pedro's 
absence  ;  and  drunkenness,  riot,  and 
disorder  were  diminished  just  in  the 
proportion  that  the  number  one  bore 
to  the  number  of  votaries. 

The  death  of  Pedro,  though  it 
had  promised  at  first  to  produce 
such  disastrous  consequences  to 
Amanda,  had  rather  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  her  circumstances,  inasmuch 
as  it  prevented  Caspar  from  impor- 
tuning her  any  further  for  the  time 
on  the  subject  of  her  marriage  with 
him.  For  finding,  to  his  great  morti- 
fication, on  his  return  with  Francois 
from  performing  Pedro's  funeral  ob- 
sequies, that  Amanda  had  told  Tata 
the  whole  transaction,  he  was  de- 
terred by  her  being  in  possession  of  a 
secret  she  might  have  wielded  to  his 
annoyance,  from  making  immediate 
experiment  of  a  separation  from  her, 
— which  he  knew,  notwithstanding  the 
light  in  which  he  had  represented  it 
to  Amanda,  would  be  highly  disagree- 


able to  her  on  every  account ;  and  he 
determined  in  consequence  to  defer 
the  execution  of  his  purpose  to  a 
more  convenient  time.  And  in  order 
to  divert  the  attention  of  his  comrades 
from  the  subject  of  Pedro's  myste- 
rious disappearance,  he  began  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  a  cruise ; 
but  taking  at  the  same  time  the  pre- 
caution, in  order  to  save  appearances, 
of  first  instituting  a  search  after 
Pedro. 

His  affections,  however,  being  now 
estranged  from  Tata, — he  was  not 
such  an  adept  in  the  art  of  dissem- 
bling,— but  that  she  perceived  it ;  and 
with  a  woman's  sharp  eye  in  such 
matters,  she  also  detected  the  cause  of 
it.  And  poor  Tata  was  doomed  to  feel 
the  sting  of  jealousy ;  nothing  divested 
of  its  acumen  by  seeing  that  Amanda 
gave  Caspar  no  encouragement. 
The  pain  it  caused  her  was  on  the 
contrary  rather  aggravated  by  the 
latter  circumstance  ;  for  what  can  be 
more  provoking  than  to  see  that  ano- 
ther can  effect  without  trouble  or  ex- 
ertion, what  all  our  efforts  and  ener- 
gies are  in  vain  directed  to  accomplish. 

No  unseemly  act,  however,  on  Ta- 
ta's part  betrayed  that  she  wA  fretting 
under  the  vexatious  feeling  that  the 
friend  of  her  choice  had  supplanted 
her  in  her  husband's  affections.  She 
was  still  the  chief's  daughter — the 
lady  paramount  in  the  place  where  it 
had  been  her  misfortune  to  have  her 
lot  cast :  too  proud  to  descend  to  an 
altercation  on  the  subject,  too  sensi- 
tive to  make  such  a  matter  a  topic  of 
conversation,  and  too  generous  to  re- 
quite on  her  friend  an  injury  that  she 
had  indeed  caused  her,  but  m  infKct- 
ing  which  she  knew  her  to  be  not  only 
an  inactive  but  an  unwilling  agent: 
and  it  w&s  even  some  time  before  one 
of  those  incidental  trifles  that  are  so 
continually  occurring  where  friends 
are  placed  in  such  a  predicament, 
showed  what  Tata  felt. 

Amanda  had  given  Tata  a  parasol, 
one  of  two  or  three  which  her  mother's 
care  had  provided  her  with  for  mak- 
ing her  debut  in  India,  and  its  gay 
colours,  pretty  fringe,  and  especially 
its  intricate  machinery,  had  greatly 
delighted  Tata,  and  made  it  her  con- 
stant companion  and  play  toy  in  her 
walks.  It  was  in  fact  in  her  estima- 
tion 80  great  an  improvement  on  a 
platted  palm  or  cocoanut  branch,  that 
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it  had  survived  the  chances  that  usually 
wait  upon  playtoys,  and  continued  to 
delight  and  amuse  her  long  after  its 
novelty  had  passed. 

One  evening  as  she  and  Amanda 
were  walking  on  the  heach,  Tata 
making  a  great  displav  of  her  parasol, 
and  carrymg  it,  as  ladies  sometimes 
willy  not  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of  shading  themselves^  they  met 
Caspar  returning  with  some  of  the 
others  from  the  vessel.  Tata  was 
at  the  time  inadvertently  holding  her 
parasol  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  sun, — for  her  complexion  stand- 
ing little  in  need  of  such  a  preserva- 
tive, it  was  entirely  an  ornamental 
appendage  with  her.  This  circum- 
stance did  not  fail  to  attract  Gaspares 
notice,  and  he  called  out  as  he  ap- 
proached them, — 

"  For  God's  sake,  Tata,  why  don't 
you  give  that  thing  to  Amanda? 
What  the  devil  do  you  want  with  it  ? 
Give  it  to  Amanda.    Give  it  to  Aman- 


da,*' he  continued,  *' she's  got  some 
complexion  to  spoil:  hut  you — why 
the  pitch-kettle  'ill  he  singing  out  for  a 
parasol  directly,"  he  said  as  he  passed 


on. 


Tata  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this 
sally  ;  hut  before  it  was  concluded  she 
had  glanced  at  Amanda  an  indignant 
look  that  caught  her  eye,  and  gave  her 
too  plainly  to  perceive  that  Tata  re- 
garded her  as  a  rival :  it  passed  even 
quicker  than  the  words  that  had  caused 
it ;  hut  her  accustomed  loquacity  en- 
tirely forsook  her,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  walk  her  eye  care- 
fully avoided  meeting  Amanda's  ;  and 
both  of  them  being  ill  at  ease,  they 
soon,  as  by  mutual  consent,  directed 
their  steps  towards  the  house :  Aman- 
da under  the  painful  anticipation  of 
being  bereft  of  a  friend  that  was  en- 
deared to  her  by  her  personal  quali- 
fications, and  the  many  kind  offices 
that  she  had  experienced  from  her. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Op  the  many  untoward  events  that  had 
led  to  pAicing  Amanda  in  so  fearful 
and  perilous  a  position,  none  had  come 
fraught  with  more  painful  sensations 
than  that  of  perceiving  Tata's  jealousy 
and  distrust  of  her  ;  and  even  the  dan- 
ger that  Gaspar's  new  vagary  fore- 
boded to  Francis  and  herself,  were 
but  secondary  considerations  to  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  destroying 
the  peace  of  her  excellent  and  simple- 
minded  benefactress. 

Her  situation  was  rendered  still 
more  deplorable  by  the  constraint  that, 
by  Fran<;ois's  advice,  she  was  obliged 
to  observe  in  her  intercourse  with  hiro, 
as  in  order  to  mature  a  plan  for  her 
escape  that  he  had  been  devising,  he 
had  reconmiended  her  to  adopt  such  a 
line  of  conduct  as  should  prevent  Gas- 
par  from  altering  the  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship that  exbted  between  him  and 
her  ;  and  should  conceal  from  him 
that  his  own  proposal  was  so  odious  to 
her  as  it  really  was.  The  time  for 
Gaspar's  setting  out  upon  another 
cruise  was  fast  approaching ;  their 
preparations  for  sailing  were  nearly 
complete;  and  the  prospect  of  her 
being  lef^  once  more  to  her  own 
resources,  and  new  difficulties^  unas- 


sisted by  the  advice  and  support  of  the 
friend  tried  by  misfortune,  and  ap- 
proved by  his  conduct  in  many  dan- 
gers, the  repository  of  all  her  gpriev- 
ances,  her  last  hope  and  stay  in  her 
afflictions,  was  before  her. 

Under  these  distressing  reflections, 
it  was  with  no  small  anxiety  she 
one  morning  heard  from  Gaspar  that 
Francois  was  ill.  He  at  the  same  time 
recommended  him  to  Tata's  care  and 
attention  ;  and  having  breakfasted,  he 
set  off  with  the  rest  for  the  vesseL 
She  immediately  repaired  to  the  hut 
in  which  Francois  slept,  where  she 
found  him  seated  on  his  mat  on  the 
floor,  having  more  the  appearance  of 
being  employed  in  thought,  than  suf- 
fering much  pain. 

"  Well,  Fran^t)is,"  said  she,  as  she 
entered,  "  what's  the  matter  ?" 

'<  Oh,  not  much,"  said  Francois, 
archly ;  **  you  needn't  be  ffreatly 
alarmed  ;  I  don't  think  I  shall  die  this 
time.  Where's  Gaspar,"  he  added, 
cautiously. 

'*  Gone  on  board,"  said  she. 

"  And  the  rest  ?" 

*'  They're  gone  too,  I  believe,"  said 
Amanda. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  be  sure,"  said 
he ;    "  go    and  see ;  and    when    the 
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coast's  clear,  come  to  me,  I've  got 
something  to  say  to  you.  Tell  Tata," 
said  he,  rising  and  going  towards  the 
door,  '<to  bring  me  some  breakfast. 
It  needn't  be  rice  water  too,"  he 
Skdded,  snatching  a  kiss  from  her,  when 
he  had  looked  out  and  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  one  near. 

The  unusual  gaiety  and  roguery  of 
his  manner,  when  she  had  expected  to 
find  him  in  so  different  a  cue,  imparted 
some  of  its  spirit  to  Amanda,  and 
without  waiting  to  make  further  in- 
quiry, she  hastened  to  obey  his  injunc- 
tions ;  and  having  ascertamed  that  all 
Caspar's  companions  had  followed  him 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  given  his  mes- 
sage to  Tata,  she  returned  to  Francis. 

**  I've  told  Tata,  Francois,"  said  she, 
as  she  entered  his  hut ;  **  and  they're 
all  gone." 

**  Are  they  ? — thank  you,  that's  all 
right  then,"  said  he,  rising  and  press- 
ing her  affectionately  to  his  bosom. 
"  But  to  say  truth,"  he  continued,  as- 
suming a  more  serious  air  ;  <'  this  isn't 
what  I  wanted  with  you.  I've  been 
obliged  to  sham  this  sickness,  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  and 
Tata  about "     He  hesitated. 

"  About  what  ?"  said  Amanda,  eager- 
ly, for  she  had  a  perception  of  what 
was  coming. 

**  About  your  getting  away,"  said  he. 

"  Ah,"  said  Amanda,  "  what  is  it  ?" 
•  "  You  see,"  he  continued  ;  "  if  you 
were  but  once  away,  I  could  easily  fol- 
low you.  Now  what  I've  been  think- 
ing is  this :  there's  the  old  chief, 
Tata's  father,  is  constantly  going 
backwards  and  forwards  with  slaves 
and  other  things,  between  this  and 
Voulu  Voulu,  where  there's  a  trade 
always  going  on  with  Mauritius  ;  and 
I  often  thought  that  if  he  could  but  be 
got  to  take  you  there,  you'd  easily  get 
your  passage  to  Mauritius  in  some  of 
the  trading  vessels.  Now  this  affair 
that's  made  Tata  so  jealous  of  you,  is 
just  the  thing  for  our  purpose.  Be- 
fore, we  could  never  have  got  her  to 
play  Caspar  such  a  trick ;  but  now 
she'll  be  delighted  to  see  you  gone. 
We'll  ex|)lain  to  her,  you  know,  that 
the  old  man  need  say  nothing,  but  that 
he'd  picked  you  up  on  the  coast,  where 
you'd  been  left  by  some  notorious 
scoundrels  that  had  run  away  with  the 
ship ;  and  that  you'll  say  nothing  about 
Caspar  or  this  place ;  and  I'll  be  bound 
Ihat  we'll  manage  it  all." 


Amanda's  delight  at  seeing  a  ray  of 
hope  of  her  deliverance  may  be  easily 
conceived  ;  but  when  so  feasible  and 
well-concerted  a  plan  for  effecting  it 
was  laid  before  her,  her  joy  and  grati- 
tude to  Francois  knew  no  bounds. 
She  threw  her  arms  around  his  necky 
and  a  flood  of  tears  alone  expressed  it. 

Francois  would  have  willingly  con- 
tinued in  so  enviable  an  embrace  any 
length  of  time  ;  but  fearing  to  indulge 
too  long  in  such  a  gratification,  at  so 
critical  a  juncture — 

**  Well,"  said  he,  when  she  had  a 
little  recovered  from  her  ecstacy  of 
delight,  "  won't  that  do  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes,"  said  she  ;  "  but  how  will 
you  manage  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  mind  me,"  said  he ; 
«*  I'll  follow  you,  never  fear ;  but  I 
must  go  this  trip  with  Caspar,  you 
know ;  for  you  can't  get  away  till  he's 
gone.  Tata  must  get  ready  some  ex- 
cuse about  you  by  the  time  we  come 
back ;  say  you're  dead — any  tlung, 
whatever  she  thinks  best ;"  ana  he  was 
going  to  devise  a  suitable  pretence. 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  though, 
that  you  wouldn't  come  away  immedi- 
ately after  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  replied  Fran- 
<;ois ;  **  I  must  go  with  Caspar,  don't 
you  see  ?" 

But  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  too 
disinterested,  even  in  love — so  much 
so,  as  to  make  his  mistress  doubt  his 
having  any  real  affection  for  her  ;  and 
Franqois  now  found  himself  in  this 
predicament. 

**  Francois,"  said  Amanda,  evincing 
by  her  manner,  gpreat  displeasure ; 
"  say  no  more." 

''  Why  not  ?"  said  he  in  disappointed 
astonishment. 

"  Ah,  Francois,"  she  continued,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  '<  I  see  plainly  that  all 
Caspar  has  been  saying  is  true.** 

<<  How — about  what  ?"  said  he,  im- 
patiently. 

"  You  only  want,"  she  continued ; 
''to  get  me  away,  and  stay  behind 
vvith " 

"  With  whom  ?*'  said  he  ;  his  im- 
patience taking  the  character  of  ve- 
hemence, for  a  perception  of  her  sus- 
picion now  struck  him. 

♦'  With  Tata,"  said  she. 

**  Oh !  and  is  it  possible,"  said  he, 
in  great  indignation,  **  that  you  could 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  could  enter- 
tain such  a  thought  ?    No,  Amanda," 
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he  continued,  softening  his  tone  a 
little  ;  "  now,  indeed,  vou  wrong  me  ; 
to  think  that  I'd  give  vou  up  for — for 
a  negress  ?" — so  he  designated  poor 
Tata,  in  his  anxiety  to  efl*ace  the  im- 
pression that  had  so  unst>asonabIy 
taken  hold  of  Amanda's  mind.  *<  You 
can't   surelv,**  he   continued  ;  **  think 

that  rd  be  guilt)*  of  such  an such 

want  of  taste — such  ingratitude." 

There  is  something  in  the  honest 
energy  of  a  person  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  upright  intenti<ms,  that 
when  he  disavows  an  unworthy  act  or 
thought,  of  which  he  has  been  accused 
or  suspected,  conveys  immediate  assu- 
rant^  of  the  rectitude  of  his  pur- 
pose. 

"  Well,"  said  Amanda,  apparently 
satisfied  on  the  latter  head  ; ''  perhaps 

1 I    believe   I  did  ;  but  I  never 

could,  Francois,  bring  myself  to  go 
without  you,  and  leave  you  behind, 
most  prol>ably  to  be  murdered  when 
they  find  I'm  gone  ;"  and  a  tear  at  the 
thought,  starting  from  her  eye,  rolled 
down  her  care-worn,  but  still  beautiful 
cheek. 

"  Oh,  but,"  said  Franqois,  kissing 
her  gaily,  in  order  to  a&sure  her, 
"  there's  not  the  slightest  fear  of  it. 
WfMl  get  Tata  to  make  a  grave  over 
you,  a  la  Mfilagachef  and  say  you  <lied 
of  the  marsh  fever  ;  and  how  is  (raa- 
par  to  know  any  thing  about  it  ?  Be- 
sides, he'll  never  think  more  about  it, 
when  he  finds  vou're  dead.  He'll 
never  sus|H>ct  any  thing  to  the  con- 
trary." Here  he  pausiKl  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  reply.  **  But  at  all  events, 
Amanda,"  he  continued,  impressively, 
**  it's  the  only  way — you  never  will  get 
away  in  any  other — and  now  or  never 
is  y<»ur  time,  I  fear." 

These  were  words  of  deep  import  ; 
Amanda  felt  their  force,  and  she  was 
hesitating  between  her  unwillingness 
to  part  with  Francois,  and  her  approval 
of  his  plan  and  advice  ;  while  he,  un- 
willing to  press  her  any  more  at  the 
time,  was  waiting  in  expectation  of  her 
replv,  when  Tata  entered  with  bis 
breakfant. 

Her  arri%'al  came  opportunely  to 
Fran^iis's  aid.  The  great  change  that 
the  jealousy  and  distrust  under  which 
she  had  been  for  some  time  lab<iur- 
ing,  had,  notwithstanding  her  wish  to 
oblige,  produced  in  her  demeanour, 
•truck  both  Franqois  and  Amanda 
forctbW,  as  she  set  dow  n  his  breakfast 


and  silently  invited  Jiim   to  partake 
of  it." 

*<  You'd  better  let  me  speak  to  TaU 
about  it,"  said  Francois. 

Amanda  motioned  her  assent,  bj  an 
uneasy  gesture  ;  and  Fran9ois  having 
thanked  Tata  for  her  care,  praised  her 
cookery,  and  conciliated  her  by  some 
remarks  suited  to  the  occasion,  began 
cautiously  to  break  the  matter  to  ner 
as  he  eat  his  breakfast. 

Amanda  stood  watching  the  effect  of 
the  progress  of  his  disclosure  on  her, 
with  intense  anxiety  and  interest ;  but 
as  the  conversation  between  them  was 
carrie<l  on,  on  Francois's  part,  through 
the  medium  of  such  Malagache  as  a  re- 
sidence of  a  few  months  in  the  place 
had  made  him  master  of,  we  shall  not 
follow  them  through  the  windings  that 
frequent  misconception  and  explana- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  of  them  ren- 
dered unavoidable. 

These  occurred  so  frequently  at  the 
commencement  of  their  conversation^ 
that  they  necessarily  occasioned  con- 
aiderable  delay,  before  Tata  could  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  object  that 
Franqois  had  in  view.  But  as  soon  as 
she  perceived  the  drift  of  his  negotia- 
tion, her  wits  were  suddenly  and  re- 
markably sharpened  ;  she  understood 
all  his  eccentricities  of  expression  and 
mistakes  in  Malagache  phraseology 
easily,  her  native  good  humour  re- 
turned, and  she  looked  Amanda  once 
more  straight  in  the  face. 

The  alteration  produced  on  them 
all  seemed  the  effect  of  magic.  Poor 
Amanda  was  so  delighted  at  beinff  re- 
stored to  Tata's  confidence  and  fami- 
liarity, that  she  entered  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  conversation — sug- 
gested  means  and  cleared  away  diffi- 
culties ;  and  Tata  embracing  Fran- 
<;ois*s  proposal  at  once,  promised  her 
co-operation  and  assistance.  The 
preparatory  arrangements  were  forth- 
with made ;  and  Tata  engaged  to 
make  her  father  perform  the  part  that 
had  been  assigned  to  him,  saying  she 
expected  him  in  a  day  or  two — but 
not  to  leave  any  thing  to  chance,  she 
herself  proposed  to  send  a  messenger 
to  insure  his  coming ;  and  such  was 
her  haste,  that  she  prepared  to  g^  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  and  select  a 
trusty  one. 

Francois  was  in  such  delight  at  find- 
ing his  proposal  so  readily  and  heartily 
embraced  by  Tata,  that  he  felt  se- 
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cure  of  success  ;  and  congratulating 
Amanda  upon  the  certainty  of  hor  de- 
livery, he  spent  some  time  after  Tata's 
departure,  in  those  endearments  which 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  separation 
from  her  under  such  favourahle  ap- 

Eearances  warranted.  He  strengthened 
er  resolution — buoyed  up  her  failing 
spirits — and  soothed  the  fears  that  the 
near  view  of  so  arduous  and  critical 
a  part  as  she  was,  by  his  advice,  about 
to  undertake,  began  to  raise  in  her 
.  timid  and  delicate  mind  ;  not  for- 
getting altogether  the  deep  interest 
that  he  had  himself  in  the  stake  about 
to  be  risked. 

"  And  now,  Amanda,**  he  said,  after 
having  in  some  degree  assured  her  ; 
**  as  it's  likely  I  shan't  have  many  more 
opportunities  of  speaking  to  you,  when 
you  arrive  in  Mauritius,  as  please  God 
you  will,  remember  me.  I  know  you, 
indeed,  too  well,  to  think  that  you'll 
forget  me.  But  1  know,  too,  the  dif- 
ficulties that  you'll  have  to  contend 
with  ;  and  that  your  parents  would 
never  consent  to  your  being  thrown 
away  on  poor  Francois.  I  couldn't, 
indeed,  expect  it.  But  then,  the  world 
is  large,  and  though  we  never  could 
live  happily  in  Mauritius,  there  are 
other  places  ;  we  could  go  to  India. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  I'm  asking  too  much 
of  you — to  expect  that  you  should  fol- 
low me  through  life,  when  I've  nothing 
but  a  heart  to  oflfer.     But  if  I  am — " 

"  Francois,"  said  Amanda,  patheti- 
cally, **  you  accused  me  just  now  of 
wronging  you,  but  now  aren't  you 
doing  me  an  injustice  in  your  turn  ? 
Do  you  think  that  I  can  ever  forget 
what  you've  been  to  me — "  and  here 
again  a  tear  started  to  her  eye — 
"  what  you've  done  for  me  ?  No, 
Francjois,  I  never  can,"  and  dashing 
away  the  tear  ;  **  1  never  will — I 
know,  as  you  said,  that  we  could 
never  expect  to  be  happy  at  home, 
because " 

But  this  was  a  delicate  subject,  as  it 
involved  all  the  disabilities  under 
which  Francjois  lah<)iire<l  of  colour,  in- 
feriority of  condition,  the  jTejudices 
long  since  mentioned,  &c. 

**  You  wouUbi't  have  me  break  my 
father's  heart;  that  I  know  vou 
wouldn't." 

This  demanded  a  sort  of  apology. 

"  And  he,  you  know,  hasn't  seen 
all  that  has  happened,  all  that  has 
passed  between  us.      But  my  uncle 


will  listen  to  reason — and  if  he  doesn't^ 
the  world  is  large,  as  you  said." 

Here  she  paused,  and  Francois,  who 
had  been  listening  to  her  in  an  ecstacy 
of  delight,  answered,  as  he  clasped  her 
to  his  bosom — 

"  My  darling,  noble  girl,  the  world 
is  large  ;  and  I  have  hands  as  well  as  a 
heart,  and  while  I  have  the  use  of  them, 
you  shall  never  have  cause  to  repent 
of  your  choice,  of  the  honour  you've 
done  me.  If  your  uncle  should  be 
sufficiently  savage  to  refuse  to  receive 
you,  I  shall  still  be  able  to  provide 
for  you." 

**  I  know  it,  Francois,"  said  Aman- 
da ;  *'  the  hand  that  saved  me  from 
Pedro,  will  still  protect  me.  No  other 
ever  shall ;  and  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens, or  what  the  consequence  may 
be,  wherever  you  choose  to  go,  1*11  go 
with  you.  Of  that  you  may  be  as- 
sured." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Fron^oisi  '*  that'll 
do,  we'll  iind  some  place.  And  now, 
my  dearest  Amanda,"  he  continued, 
after  a  short  pause  ;  "  don't  let  me 
keep  you  too  long ;  for  once,  I  must 
drive  you  away  from  me ;  some  of  them 
will  be  coming  on  shore  for  something, 
and  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  they 
should  find  you  here.  So  one  kiss 
more,  and  good-by  for  the  present. 
I'll  take  care  to  let  you  know  how  we 
get  on." 

And  so  saying  with  a  prudent  exer- 
cise of  self-denial  on  both  their  parts, 
they  separated  :  Amanda  looking  for- 
ward with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without 
pain,  to  meeting  Tata ;  and  Francois 
resuming  his  pretence  of  sickness.  He 
stretched  himself  on  his  mat,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  delightful  flow 
of  ideas,  fancying,  in  his  waking 
dream,  that  he  saw  Amanda  restored 
to  her  home — then  himself  arriving 
after  a  series  of  toil  and  danger,  re- 
ceiving the  thanks  of  her  parents,  and 
even  gaining  their  consent  to  her  ac- 
companying him  to  some  distant  land, 
where  they  could  with  propriety  be 
joined  in  wedlock :  and  going  on  to 
complete  the  ideal  drama  he  had  ar- 
ranged with  happiness  too  exquisite 
ever  to  be  realized,  he  suddenly  roused 
to  the  recollection  of  reality;  and 
nerving  himself  for  acting  in  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  he  prepared  to 
meet  Caspar  on  his  return  to  dinner. 

As  Caspar  returned,  in  passing  the 
bouse  in  which  Francois  was,  on  the 
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WAT  to  his  own,  he  turned  in  to  see 
how  he  (lid,  inquiring  how  he  ^t»t 
on.  Fran<;oi«i  replied  that  he  was 
much  hetter,  at  tlie  tiaine  time  art  full  v 
insinuatin;/  that  it  wax  all  <»win^  to  tho 
good  eare  that  Tata  had  taken  of  him. 

"  She  tiid,"  haitl  (ia-spar,  "  and  that's 
a  »i>fn  she  likes  vou«  n>y  Imiv.  If  I'edro 
had  lH*en  ill,  I'll  he  Ixmnd  ithe  would 
not  have  trouhled  herself  much  ahuut 
him." 

"  1  d  Mi't  know,"  said  Fran<;oifl  ;  **  hut 
1  know  sht'  hrou>^ht  me  so  ^ood  a 
hreakfast,  that  I  feel  a^  well  an  ever 
after  it." 

"  That's  rijilit/'said  CJasjMir,  groin^  ; 
'*  then  you'll  Ik*  ahle  to  come  on  board 
after  tiinufr." 

Francois  replied  in  the  aifirn^tive. 

After  dinner  he  joined  CaaM>ar  and 
the  rest ;  and  the  pr«-}»arations  for  their 
d(*parture  went  on  hriskly. 

The  c-ireumstances  required  that  he 
should  keep  up  the  appearance  of  in- 
<iiiTerence  \%ith  respect  to  Amanda; 
and  av<»idin^,  on  that  account,  any 
lengthened  interview  with  her,  little 
paj«M*d  Ix'twten  th»*m  worth  relating, 
till  the  arrival  of  Tata's  father,  a  dav 
or  two  hefore  (iaspar's  departure. 

On  his  arrival,  Tata  ac<|uainte<l 
him  with  tht>  chanu^e  that  had  taken 
place  in  (iaspar's  affections,  and  entlea- 
voured  to  t'livrage  him  to  perform  the 
|»art  ^he  had  undertaken  for  him 
in  his  absence  ;  hut  hs  he  heard  the 
<U'tail  of  her  fears  and  jealousies  with 
the  indifference  f»fone  who  thinks  such 
matters  of  hut  trifling  import,  and 
c<»nsidere«l  her  proposal  ^ilh  the  cau- 
tion and  cireum«»pecti<m  of  age  ;  his 
tardint»sji  ai^conh-d  hut  ill  with  the 
pare  at  which  she  wan  dfsin»us  of 
inoving  in  the  attainment  of  the  wish 
upon  which  her  heart  was  now  set. 

FratK^ois,  however,  had  anticipated 
tome  slowness  on  the  part  of  the  old 
man  :  and  on  Tata's  actpiainting^  him, 
(in  anftwer  to  Wis  eairer  inipiiries  on 
the  eveninjr  of  her  father's  arrival, 
after  the  reception  that  her  profwsiil 
liad  met,)  with  h«T  father's  hackwanl- 
oeas,  he  was  prepared  with  a  weijzhtier 
argument  than  any  she  had  lumlv 
use  of.  At  his  de>ire,  Tata  proeuretl 
hiDi  an  immediate  interview  with  her 
father  ;  and  after  having  im{  reused 
on  him  the  little  trouble  and  still 
•nialler  risk  he  would  incur,  he  then 
held  out  to  him  the  pros(M*ct  of  a 
rich  reward,   which  he   assured  him 


Amanda's  parents  would  not  fail  to 
convey  to  him  through  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  agents  at  Voulu-voulu. 
In  proof  of  their  ability  to  do  so,  and 
their  lavish  heedlessness  of  expense 
where  Amanda  was  c<mcemed,  he  ap- 
pealiMl  to  the  testimony  of  the  magni- 
ficent outfit  with  which  she  had  been 
provide<l  ;  many  more  vestiges  of 
which  than  the  parasol  liad  met  his 
eye. 

This  was  the  reasoning  suited 
to  the  oKl  man's  capacity.  Ilis  scru- 
ples were  gradually  overcome,  m  he 
l>alanceil  the  chances  and  the  gold, 
and  found  the  latter  scale  to  prepon- 
derate ;  and  to  Francois's  inexpressible 
joy,  he  agriH'd  to  carry  Amanda  to 
Voulu-voulu.  Ilis  consent  once  given, 
too,  it  greatly  added  to  Fran^oiA*8 
pleasure,  to  perceive  that  he  was  as 
firmly  bent  on  {>erforming  his  part,  as 
either  he,  Tata,  or  Amanda  could  have 
wislh'd  ;  for,  before  the  termination  of 
their  interview,  he  began  to  stipulate 
for  the  amount  of  the  reward  he 
was  to  receive  for  his  services,  which 
he  took  care  to  magnify  to  the  utter- 
most ;  and  Fran(;ois  having  satisfied 
him  on  this  he«id,  they  parted,  well 
pleased  with  their  respective  prospects. 

It  was  night,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
hoM  were  prosecuting  their  usual 
amusements  and  pastime  with  redou- 
bletl  artlour,  in  the  prospect  of  a  speetiy 
termination  being  put  to  them  by  their 
departure,  as  Francois,  Tata,  and  her 
father  returned  from  their  secret  in- 
terview towarils  the  canteen. 

"  Tata,"  said  Francois,  as  they  took 
different  roads,  on  ap{*roaching  the 
place,  <*  tell  Amanda  to  watch,  and  as 
soon  as  (iaspar's  asleep,  to  come  to 
me  in  the  boat-house  on  the  beach  :  do 
you  mind  ?   I'll  wait  for  her." 

He  selected  the  place  as  being  most 
out  of  the  way. 

Tata  assented,  and  he  joioeil  the 
rest,  and  with  a  heart  set  upon  a  very 
different  purpose,  took  part  in  their 
frivolities,  (iaspar  himself  was,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  (lartaking  in 
them,  but  long  l>cfore  the  others  he 
retired  to  rest,  and  Francois,  watching 
his  op{*ortunity,  soon  after  stole  away, 
and  took  his  post  as  agreed  on  in  the 
iMiat-house,  where  he  waited  for  some 
time  before  Aman<la  came. 

Her  stealthy,  tiniid  step,  at  length 
announced  her  approach  ;  and  advanc- 
ing to  meet  her,  be  saluted  her  affec- 
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tionately,  and  leading  her  into  the 
farthest  part  of  the  shed»  behind  some 
piles  of  old  cables,  and  unserviceable 
boats — 

"  1  wouldn't,"  said  he,  •'  go  to  that 
unlucky  wood  again  ;  and  besides, 
there's  no  fear  of  our  being  surprised 
here.  Well,*'  said  he,  as  he  seated 
himself  against  an  old  boat  and  encir- 
cled her  waist  with  his  arm,  <'we*ve 
settled  all.*' 

**  Ah,"  said  Amanda. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "didn't  Tata  tell 
you  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Amanda,  "  she  told 
me  something,  but  I  couldn't  exactly 
understand  it  ;  I  didn't  know  that 
youM  finished." 

"  Oh  well,  we  have,  and  delightfully 
too,"  said  he ;  *'  and  now  I  want  to 
tell  you  what  you're  to  do." 

Amanda  composed  herself  to  listen. 

"  You  see  the  old  chief  is  to  come 
as  soon  as  we're  gone." 

**  But  when  are  you  going  ?"  wbt- 
fully  interrupted  Amanda." 

'*  The  day  after  to-morrow,  they 
say,"  said  he ;  •*  but  perhaps  it'll  be  the 
day  after  that ;  but  no  matter." 

A  deep  sigh  from  Amanda  showed, 
however,  that  it  was  matter  of  deep 
import  to  her. 

"  He  won't  come  for  you  till  we  go, 
and  Tata's  to  have  every  thing  ready. 
She'll  go  as  if  on  a  visit  to  her  father, 
and  you'll  start  from  his  place,  so  that 
nobody  will  know  any  thing  about  it 
here." 

In  the  excellence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, however,  Amanda  giving  no 
token  of  acquiescence,  Francois  con- 
tinued— 

**  It's  true  you'll  have  along  journey." 

"How  far  is  it  ?"  asked  Amanda. 

**  Why,"  said  Francis,  willing  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  "about  sixty 
leagues,  I  believe ;  the  chief  says  he's 
always  about  five-and-twenty  days  tra- 
velling it ;  but  he'll  have  plenty  of 
hands  with  him,  and  they  '11  be  able  to 
make  you  a  palanquin,"  (so  Francois 
termed  a  Malagache  litter,)  *'  and  caiTy 
you  whenever  you're  tired." 

But  all  this  care  and  foresight  failing 
to  produce  the  effect  of  raising  Aman- 
da's spirits,  Franpois  continued  after  a 
short  pause — 

"  And  when  you  arrive  at  Voulu- 
voulu,  mind,  Amanda,  you're  to  say 
nothing  about  Caspar.  Such  as  he  is 
he's  been  kind  to  us,  and  I'd  rather 


that  any  one  else  was  the  means  of 
discovering  on  him,  or  injuring  him." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Amanda. 

"  Besides,  you  know,"  continued 
Franpois,  "  I've  got  to  get  away  yet, 
and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  I  get 
a  chance.  You  can  say,  as  I  told  you 
before,  that  the  crew  mutinied  and 
ran  away  with  the  vessel,  and  that  you 
were  received  by  a  native  chief,  that 
carried  you  with  him,  after  some  time, 
to  Voulu-voulu :  all  that  will  be  true, 
you  know." 

Amanda  assented. 

"  Above  all,"  he  continued,  "say  no- 
thing about  me  ;  for  they'd  never  be- 
lieve that  I  hadn't  some  hand  in  run- 
ning away  with  the  vessel." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Amanda,  "  I  '11  not 
say  a  word  about  you." 

"  And  when  I  arrive  in  Mauritius, 
I'll  send  you  word  by  my  mother,  and 
we  '11  see  what's  to  be  done." 

"  Yes,"  said  Amanda. 

"  Is  all  settled  now  ?"  said  he. 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  Amanda. 

"  Franpois  had  sealed  the  agreement 
with  a  kiss,  and  he  stood  for  some  time 
foretasting  the  pleasure  of  having  ac- 
complished what  had  so  long,  by  day 
and  by  night,  occupied  his  mind,  and 
towards  which  his  undivided  energies 
and  powers  of  invention  had  been  un- 
ceasingly directed. 

"  And  now,  my  dearest,  dearest 
Amanda,"  he  said,  essaying  once  more 
to  embrace  her,  "  it's  time  that  I 
should  bid  you  good-by  ;  for  after 
this " 

Poor  Amanda  burst  into  tears,  and 
reclined  her  head  on  the  bosom  that 
contained  as  noble  and  generoTis  a 
heart  as  ever  won  the  affections  of  a 
lovely  woman. 

Fran9ois  desisted  ;  he  soothed  and 
consoled  her  by  every  argument  that 
he  thought  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  without  the  strictest  adlier- 
ence  to  truth  and  probability ;  and 
after  having  succeeded  in  somewhat 
reassuring  her,  he  resumed  the  thread 
of  his  subject. 

"  You  must  try,"  said  he,  **  not  to 
appear  to  take  our  sailing  .too  much 
to  heart ;  it  might  only  make  Caspar, 
perhaps,  suspect  something.  Cheer 
up,  my  darling  girl,"  he  continued 
gaily,  "  if  I  don't  get  away  when  we 
come  back,  why  I  shall  before  long, 
and  then  we  shall  soon  meet." 

The  confidence  with  which  he  ex- 
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pressed  himself,  imparting  tome  of  its 
spirit  to  AnumcUt  disaipated  a  little 
the  aniietT  and  fear  that  her  timidity 
natural! J  occasioned  her. 

«•  When  you  arrive  at  Voulu-voulu," 
continued  Fran<;ois,  *'  you  miftht  write 
to  me  Ht  the  old  chief  as  he  returns  ; 
though,  (>erhap«,  vou'd  hetter  not." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  will/'  said  Amanda. 

"  No,  you'd  hetter  n(»t,"  said  Fran- 
cois, "  your  letter  might  fall  into  Gas- 
par's  hands :  hesides,  the  chief  will 
tell  nie  all  aU>ut  you." 

**  And  now,  once  more,  my  dearest 
Amanda,"  he  said,  comiucting  her  cau- 
tiously t(»wardH  the  open  space  hefore 
the  slieti,  "  let  me  wish  vou  good- 
hy." 

Amanda  succee<led  hy  a  great  effort 
in  preventing  her  ft*elin^s  from  ag^ain 
getting  the  hetter  of  her. 

**  For  when  the  <lav  arrives  for  our 
sailing,  1  sha'n't  \ye  ahle  to  take  leave 
of  vou  as  1  c<»uld  wish.** 

fie  led  her  in  silence  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  (i as))ar's  house. 

••  I  won't  go  ant  further,"  said  he. 
"  Good  night,"  kissing  her  tenderly, 
"  and  good-hy,  may  God  hleas  you  ;" 
anti  they  parte<i. 

Amanda  crept  cautiously  to  her  mat, 
and  Fran<;ois  having  watched  her  re- 
celling  figure  till  he  could  distinguish 
it  entering  the  house,  turned  slowly 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  heach. 
lie  seated  himst-lf  near  its  mar- 
gin, and  enjoyed  fc»r  some  time,  un- 
alloyed even  hy  the  near  approach  of 
his  se()aration  from  what  on  earth  he 
held  dearest,  the  serene  and  quiet  gra- 
tification. 

The  next  dav  completed  the  prepa- 
rations for  thnr  departure,  and  as  in 
going  and  returning  on  the  several 
errands  in  which  he  was  employed,  he 
had  frequent  opiMirtunities  of  seeing 
Amanda,  he  watchinl  her  with  a 
yearning  heart,  hut  it  behoved  him  to 
set  her  the  example  of  self-denial : 
once  onlv  she  asked  him  if  he  knew 
when  thev  were  to  sail. 

"  To-morrow,  Gas|»ar  says,"  was 
the  laconic  reply  ;  for  he  saw  that  the 
slightest  irresolution  on  his  |»art  would 
bring  to  her  eyes  the  tears  that  were 
collecting  in  abundance. 

The  morning  came ;  and  of  all  the 
sad  hearts  upon  which  that  morning's 
sun  arose,  not  one,  |ierhaps,  was 
more  thoroughly  overborne  with  grief 
and  dejected  than  Amanda*s. 


All  hands  were  engaged  in  onmoor- 
ing  the  vessel,  that  she  might  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  that 
served  about  noon  ;  this  done,  they 
returned  on  shore  to  breakfast  and 
take  leave  of  their  friends. 

(«rou|)s  of  native  women,  some  of 
them  with  dmgy  infants  at  their  breasts, 
now  began  to  assemble  on  the  beach  ; 
and  the  seamen,  exchanging  rude  and 
rihaldrous  farewells  with  them,  showed 
how  little  the  affections  of  either  were 
engaged.  Mo^t  of  them  assembled  at 
breakfast  in  Gaspar's  house ;  and  aAer 
other  topics  had  been  noisily  exhausted, 
Amanda  as  usual  supplied  them  with 
one. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  called  one,  when 
the  subject  had  been  introduced,  for 
she  had  not  been  able  to  summon  up 
courage  to  meet  Fran^iis  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  at  so  critical  a 
time. 

"  ( )h !  she's  in  the  dumps,  of  course,** 
said  another. 

"  Will  you  have  courage  to  give  her 
a  kiss,  Francois  ?"  asked  a  third. 

"  Not  he,"  answered  the  other ; 
"  Pedro's  not  here  to  prick  him  up." 

This  gave  the  conversation  a  new 
turn  ;  and  the  subject  of  Pedro's  un- 
accountable disappearance  was  dis- 
cussed. 

*'  I'll  nab  him  yet,"  said  Gaspar, 
after  their  surmises  had  been  exhausted 
to  no  pur|>ose  in  endeavouring  to  assign 
a  cause  for  it,  *<or  I'm  mistaken. 
C  oroller,**  said  he  to  his  father-in-law, 
who  was  present,  "when  you  catch 
him  keep  him  in  irons  till  I  come ; 
but  I  need  not  tell  you  what  to  do  with 
him.*' 

*'  Amanda,  d'ye  hear  that  ?"  shouted 
one,  knowing  her  to  be  in  the  next 
room ;  **  doesn't  that  do  you  good  ?** 

**  Won't  you  come  out  and  see  Pedro 
in  irons,  Amanda  ?**  called  another  ; 
and  Amanda's  love  for  Fran<;ois  was 
once  more  brought  on  the  tapit, 

Francois  listened  to  them  with  a 
satisfaction  that  in  some  degree  ooon- 
terbalanced  his  grief  at  parting  with 
Amanda ;  and  the  triumph  that  he 
felt  at  having  at  length  achieved  her 
liberation  from  amongst  them  pre- 
vented his  deigning  a  reply.  But  as 
the  subject  was  one  that  Gaspar  could 
no  longer  hear  with  indifference,  he 
cut  short  the  conversation  by  rising 
abruptly,  and,  looking  at  the  sun, 
announced  to  them  thiU  tha  tidt  was 
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ttimedy  and  that  it  was  time  to  be 
going. 

All  were  immediately  on  their  legs- 
some  calling  for  a  parting  glass,  others 
taking  leave  of  their  friends,  while 
Tata  occupied  herself  with  Guspar» 
and  overwhelmed  him  with  attentions 
that'  he  would  willingly  have  dispensed 
with. 

Amidst  the  noise  and  hustle,  Amanda^ 
who  had  heard  Caspar's  summons,  pre« 
seated  herself  at  the  door  of  the  ad- 
joining apartment,  and  Francois,  whose 
eye  had  been  anxiously  directed  to  \i, 
advanced  to  take  his  farewell  of  her. 
Her  pale  wan  cheek,  her  parched  lijis, 
and  glassy  eyes,  gave  to  her  whole 
countenance  a  woe-begone,  piteous  ap> 
pearanccy  that  excited  the  sympathy  of 
the  few  careless  spectators,  who,  hav- 
ing no  concerns  of  their  own  to  at- 
tend to,  were  occupied  with  her's. 

**  Indeed,  you  may  fairly  give  her  a 
kiss,*'  shouted  one  to  Francois,  as  he 
lingered  with  her  hand  within  his,  his 
heart  bursting  at  beholding  her  dis- 
tress. 

"  Give  her  a  kiss — why  don't  you 
give  her  a  kiss  ?"  resounded  from  two 
or  three. 

"  Give  her  a  kiss,  man,*'  said  Gaspar, 
who  had  been  watching  them  askance. 

The  prolonged  pressure  of  her  hand 
seemed  to  invite  him;  he  could  not 
resist  availing  himself  of  the  permis- 
sion ;  he  stooped  and  (was  it  for  the 
last  time  ?)  hastily  embraced  her. 

"  Good-by,*'  said  he  ;  ««  God  bless 
you — I  know  he  will,"  he  added  in  a 
low  voice. 

The  benediction,  pronounced  in  a 
place  where  she  had  hitherto  heard 
the  name  of  God  mentioned  only  for 
the  purposes  of  blasphemy,  came  to 
her  bruised  spirit  like  balm  to  a  fes- 
tering wound ;  and  the  consoling  as- 
surance that  accompanied  it,  and  the 
confident  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered, inspiring  her  with  resolution, 
her  countenance  brightened,  and  she 
intimated  her  intention  of  accompany- 
ing them  to  the  water's  edge. 

Francois's  delight  at  seeing  the 
change  was  as  instantaneous  as  the 
change  that  produced  it.  The  weight 
of  grief  that  had  been  hanging  at  his 
heart,  was  at  once  removed  from  it, 
and,  offering  her  his  arm,  they  set  out 
with  the  rest  towards  the  beach.  This 
produced  much  pleasantry  and  merri- 
ment as  they  walked  along. 


"  Didn't  I  know,"  s^d  one,  **  that  a 
kiss  would  set  all  right." 

"  Oh  I"  said  another,  "  but  Pedro 
was  the  man  that  knew  what  was  good 
for  the  girls,  after  all." 

'*  He  was  a  scoundrel,"  said  Ga^fMu*^ 
who,  of  all  the  party,  was  certainly  the 
least  pleased. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  who 
had  suggested  the  successful  remedy, 
**  about  Pedro  ;  but  I  think  when  I  go 
back  to  France,  I'll  set  up  as  a  ladj*s 
doctor." 

Francois  was  now  in  a  temper  to 
bear  with  and  take  part  in  their  jokes. 
Not  prone  to  laugh  at  every  trifle, 
when  his  vivacity  had  received  a  suffi- 
cient stimulus,  he  could  be  gayest  of 
the  gay  ;  and  with  Amanda  on  his 
arm,  it  would  have  at  any  time  re- 
quired something  more  than  a  joke  at 
his  expense  to  have  daunted  him. 

**  You're  taking  all  the  credit  to 
yourself,"  said  he.  **  I  think  you'd 
better  take  me  into  partnership." 

«*  Not  I, '  said  the  other,  "  I'd  like 
to  have  all  the  profit  to  myself." 

Francois  thought  that  for  once  the 
profit  was  on  his  side ;  but  not  choosing* 
to  point  the  attention  of  his  comrades 
that  way,  he  forebore  the  remark,  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  way. 

This  was,  however,  but  one  of  those 
gleams  of  sunshine  that  are  occasionally 
seen  to  burst  forth  on  the  darkest 
days  ;  and  it  was  soon  overpowered 
by  the  attendant  atmosphere  of  sombre 
circumstance.  They  presently  arrived 
at  the  beach,  where  a  couple  of  boats 
and  several  canoes  were  waiting  to 
take  them  on  board. 

**  You'd  better  not  come  any  further," 
said  Fran(;ois,  pressing  Amanda's  hand 
affectionately,  while  the  others  were 
engaged  in  the  bustle  of  getting  on 
board  the  boats. 

"God  bless  you,"  said  he,  embracing 
her  hastily — *'  good-by  ;"  and  tearing 
himself  from  her,  he  jumped  on  board 
one  of  the  boats. 

"  Well  done  1"  shouted  two  or  three 
voices. 

*'  Hallo  !"  said  Gaspar,  looking 
round,  "  aren't  you  coming  on  board, 
Amanda  ?" 

Amanda  stood  motionless  and  silent. 

**  Oh,  well,"  said  he,  getting  out  of 
the  boat  in  which  he  had  taken  his 
place,  <<  I  must  shake  hands,  at  all 
events." 

Good-by,     my    girl,"    said     he^ 
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**wc*Il  soon  ho  hack/*  shaking  hands 
witli  hfr  kindlv.  "  Keep  up  your 
heart ;"  an»l,  n.-»uming  his  placf,  they 
«hf>vtMl  (»flr. 

"  (foo<i-hv,  Amanda — L'ood-hv,  the 
littlt*  darliiijTt'*  was  re|H*ated  hy  nio«t 
of  thf  rr<'W»  as  An*  htooil  for  souio 
time  on  the  hliore,  liMiking,  hhe  knew 
not  at  >»hat,  her  eves  dazzled  hv  the 
hright  mirror  hefore  her  ;  till,  finding 
her  head  Rowing  dizzy  and  her 
strength  failing,  fhc  recetled  a  few 
stepA,  and,  leaninvr  against  an  old  gun- 
carriage,  .*he  fiiUowed  the  boats  with 
her  eves  till  they  arrived  alongside  the 
ve^M»l. 

As  Frarv">''*  mounted  the  side  he 
iKaved  hi.H  hat  to  her,  and,  bursting 
into  a  f)i>od  of  tears,  she  seated  herself 
and  watched  the  progress  of  the  ma- 
ncruvrw. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  flickering 
canvas  wus  waving  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind,  and  the  topsail-yards  began  to 
mount  slowly  along  the  mnsts  to  the 
•*chi^'rily"  s^ng.  The  anchor  was 
then  speedily  hove  up,  the  sails 
trimmed,  and  the  vess<»l  move<l  gently 
an<i  gracefully  towanls  the  |»ass.  On 
entering^it,  her  hull  wa*  immediately 
hidden  from  Amanda's  sight ;  but  while 


an  inch  of  her  loftiest  span  was\'ifibl<>» 
she  strained  her  eyes  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  when  they  gradually  receded 
behind  the  intertening  trees  that  grew 
on  the  sloping  ground,  she  continued 
to  gaze  at  the  spot  where  they  ha4l 
disappear!  d,  hardly  crediting  her  eyet 
that  they  had  vanished,  »ncy  still 
painting  the  tall  and  taper  masts  to 
her  strHine<l  optics  ;  till,  the  delusion 
suddenly  passing,  she  rallied  her  be- 
wilderc^A  senses  and  failing  strength^ 
and  rose  and  returned  towards  the 
house. 

The  establishment  was  almost  de» 
serted ;  men,  women  and  children 
having  accom|>anie<l  the  vessel  on  her 
way  out  to  sea,  or  betaken  themselves 
to  the  points  from  whence  they  might 
have  a  last  sight  of  her.  The  loiieli* 
ne>s  of  the  place  was  in  keeping  with 
the  lonesome,  desolate  state  of  her 
feelings ;  and  on  reaching  the  house 
she  laid  herself  down  on  her  mat,  and 
for  some  hours  gave  herself  up  to  the 
indulgence  of  her  grief,  interrupted 
only  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
strange  and  fearful  events  that  had 
passed,  and  the  anticipation  of  what 
new  chances  fortune  might  have  in 
store  for  her. 
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LETTER KO.    III. 


Lucca,  April  9,  1838. 
Arrra  despatching  my  last  letter 
from  (lemui,  on  the  <Uh,  we  set  out 
for  Chiavari,  a  five  hours'  journey, 
tlirough  a  rich,  finely-cultivated  coun- 
trv,  the  hmmI  a<imirable,  carried 
through  three  grottos  cut  in  the 
solid  roi'k.  l-rom  the  entrance  of 
the  first,  about  fi'teen  Roman  miles 
from  Genoa,  there  is  an  interesting 
fbta-like  view  of  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  and  of  the  noble-hH»king  city 
itself.  Next  morning  we  In^n  the 
ascent  of  the  Bracc<»,  one  of  the  lof- 


tiest passes  of  the  Apennines,  but  it  b 
at  Savona  the  chain  is  said  to  com- 
mence, and  the  Maritime  Alps  to  ter- 
minate. 

In  their  general  outline  the  Apen- 
nines have  neither  the  sharpness  nor 
grandeur  of  the  Alpe ;  their  forms 
are  softer,  and  more  undulating.  So 
far  as  we  have  seen  to-day»  tbm  is  a 
total  absence  of  cultiTation,*-there 
seems  to  be  absolutely  no  soil :  a  few 
pinasters,  occasionally  primroses,  vio- 
lets, and  sweet-briar  were  the  only 
traces  of  vegetation  that  greeted  us  on 
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our  way.  Some  one  has  described  the 
Apennines  as  like  a  tumultuous  sea 
suddenly  stilled.  This  gives  too  grand 
an  idea,  at  least  of  this  pass.  Still, 
the  aspect  of  the  range  is  interesting, 
from  the  variety  of  form,  and  surpass- 
ing diversity  of  colouring  in  the 
rocks, — an  interest  sufficient  to  while 
away  much  of  the  tedium  of  a  three 
hours'  slow  ascent. 

I  wish,  for  your  satisfaction,  I  were 
a  geologist,  or  even  a  botanist  for  my 
own.  Every  mile  of  this  journey 
makes  me  more  and  more  aware  how 
much  of  interest  I  lose  in  being  nei- 
ther. I  mean  never  again  to  despise 
mere  smatterers  in  knowledge,  pro- 
vided they  be  modest  in  their  bearme. 
Even  a  smattering  might  improve  m 
such  opportunities,  but  ignorance  has 
not  an  inch  of  ground  to  build  upon. 
I  can  only  tell  you  there  was  constant 
pleasure  to  the  eye  in  admiring  the 
varied  hues  and  tints  which  harmo- 
nized so  beautifully,  and  constant  em- 
ployment for  the  mind  in  contempla- 
ting the  never-ending  variety  of  these 
noble  works  of  nature.  Yet,  (and 
here  I  know  you  will  not  agree  with 
me,)  in  her  grandest  as  in  her  more 
smiling  aspects,  she  never  seems  to 
me  so  directly,  so  evidently  to  bear 
the  impress  of  God*s  own  Spirit — 
never  so  intimately  to  connect  the 
Creator  with  his  creature  man,  as  the 
works  of  those  great  artists  in  sculp- 
ture and  in  painting,  whose  names 
form  the  undying  glory  of  Greece  and 
this  favoured  country. 

Whilst  I  write  the  "never,"  the 
snow-mountains  of  Switzerland  rise 
before  me  in  all  their  silent  majesty 
and  awful  grandeur,  and  I  pause  to 
consider  if  any  object  of  nature  or  of 
art  can  bear  comparison  with  them, — 
they  are  indeed  the  children  of  eter- 
nity, "  an  ever  freshly-uttered  word  of 
God."  But  how  I  have  wandered 
from  the  Apennines,  and  left  you  on 
the  Corniche,  as  this  admirable  road 
is  named  >.one  of  the  many  fine  works 
of  which  the  idea  and  plan  mark 
the  energetic  rule  of  Napoleon  in 
Italy,  though  the  merit  of  executing 
it  belongs  to  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment. Scarcely  a  pebble  has  dis- 
turbed the  easy  motion  of  the  car- 
riage, and  though  it  is  often,  as  Mrs. 
Starke  says,  carried  along  the  brink 
of  a  tremendous  precipice,  you  need 
not  have  been  alarmed  for  us  by  her 


description.  She  says  truly  it  would 
not  be  quite  safe  with  a  restive  horse  ; 
— what  road  would?  The  post- 
horses  are  docile  and  obedient  to  the 
voice  of  their  riders,  and  as  to  the 
wind,  it  must  be  very  high  indeed  to 
injure  travellers  here  more  than  in 
any  other  such  elevated  situation. 
We  descended  to  Mattarana,  catching 
every  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the 
sea.  Thence  to  Borghetto,  seven 
miles,  is  a  gradual  descent  also.  Here 
begins  another  ascent,  and  at  its  sum- 
mit the  Gulf  of  Spezia  lay  before  us. 
It  was  a  lovely  view.  The  mountains 
in  the  distance,  covered  with  snow, 
were  glittering  in  the  rich  glow  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  the  little  town  of 
Spezia,  embosomed  in  acacias,  and 
lying  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  looked 
as  peaceful  and  picturesque  as  Italian 
villages  are  wont  to  do  in  the  distance, 
and  proved  quite  as  ready  to  unfold 
its  deceptions  on  a  nearer  inspection : 
narrow,  dirty,  little  streets,  and  a 
shabby  hotel  awaited  us.  However, 
here  we  rested,  though  but  nine  hours 
posting  from  Chiavari.  Travellers 
with  more  strength  to  spare  might 
very  well  go  on  to  Sarzana.  We  had 
a  pleasant  walk,  and  looked  across  the 
g^lf  with  mournful  interest  on  the 
spot  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  residence 
of  nature's  true  poet,  Shelley ;  and 
with  sorrow  on  the  now  calm  waters 
in  which  he  found  his  too  early  death. 
1  never  heard  why  he  settled  at  Spe- 
zia. The  gulf  is  indeed  beautiful, 
but  Italy  must  have  some  far  lovelier 
scenes, — his  favourite,  Geneva,  some 
far  grander :  nor  has  it  the  solitude, 
the  depth  of  repose  I  should  have 
thought  his  tender  and  imaginative 
mind  would  have  loved  best. 

On  the  8th,  after  waiting  in  vain 
for  heavy  rain  to  cease,  we  left  Spezia 
for  Lucca — twelve  hours.  An  avenue 
of  acacias  led  to  an  eminence,  from 
which  we  had  our  last  view  of  the 
gulf.  Thence  we  descended  to  the 
river  Magra,  which  we  crossed  in  a 
pont  volcmt  without  difficulty.  But, 
after  continued  rains,  or  sudden  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  the 
current  becomes  so  rapid  as  to  oblige 
travellers  to  wait  till  it  subsides.  We 
merely  passed  through  Sarzana  and 
Lavenza,  but  treated  omrselves  to  an 
hour's  rest  at  Carrara,  to  visit  the 
studios,  and  a  delightftil  homr  it  was. 

A  considerable  number  of  artists 
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settle  here  ft»r  the  advantage  of  pro- 
curing  marble  at  the  trifling  cost  of 
quarrying  it.     They  never  use  a  block 
with  the  slightest  flaw,  consequently 
their  busts,  vases  aud  figures  are  lite- 
rally without  stain  or  blemish.     The 
marble    is   of    various    Qualities    and 
tints,  pure  or  cream-white,  and  one, 
the  hardest   in  texture,  of  a  greenish 
tint ;  thin  1  did  not  like  :  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  used   in  the 
studi(»  of  a  clever  young  Swede.    The 
draperies  of  his  figures  were  of  se- 
condary  marble,    the    edges    painted 
after   the  aiitioue,  with   a  deep    red 
border.     Hut  that   I  have  a  faith  not 
to  be  shaken  in  the  perfection  of  Gre- 
cian taste,  in  its  unerring  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  1  should  have  said  the  effect 
could  not  be  pleasing :  but  the   unri- 
valli*il     taste     of    that    richly-gifted 
people  never   seemed    to    di^generate 
into     mere    fancifid     display  ;     and, 
though   I  do  not  say   I  like  this  co- 
louring as    well    as   the    pure    white 
marble,  the  general  effect  is  elegant 
and  beautiful.     There  is  an  academv, 
founded    by  the    late    sovereign,  the 
Princess   Eli*e,  who  gave  up  her  pa- 
lace for  the  |)ur{>ose.     Two  fine  sa- 
loons, extremely  dirtv,  are  filleti  with 
casts,  and  some  copies  in  marble  of 
the  finest  of  the  antiques,  presented 
by  the  students,  who  are  each  pen- 
sioned by  the  society  f«»r  three  years 
in  Koine.    In  return  they  are  require<l 
to  send  a  statue,  drawing,  or  painting 
to  the  parent  academy,  some  time  in 
each  of  the  three  years.     The  prices 
in  the  studios,  compared  with   ours, 
are  very   moderate,   the    cost  of   the 
marble  alone  making  so  great  a  dif- 
ference.     1  was  sorely   tempted,  and 
should  certainly  have  been  of  the  old 
Scotch  lady's   opinion,  that  the  best 
wav  to  overcome  a  temptation  was  to 
yield  to  it,  liad  I  not  been  on  the  way 
to  Rome  and    Florence.     Three  very 
fine  busts  the  Apollo,    Diana,  and  a 
Bacchante,  just  purchiU^ed  by  an  Eng- 
lish U(  bleman,  were  fif^y    hiuis.       A 
copy  of  Thorwaldson's   Hel>e,  rather 
under    life  size,    very    In^autiful — the 
figure  more   simple,  more  in  repose 
than   Canova's, — (lerhaps  a  little  tf»o 
simple  and  unaerial  for  the  youthful 
attendant    of   the    gods,  was    eighty 
louis,    with    its     pedestal,    also     the 
purest  white  marble.      An  exquisite 
vase-shapeil      marble     table,     fifteen 
louis.     These  price!«  include  packing 


and  delivery  at  Leghorn,  and  we  haT^ 
reas<m  to  believe  they  were  not  fixed 
charges.  The  louis  is  about  eighteen 
and  sixpence  of  our  money,  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange. 

In  another  studio  we  saw  in  pro- 
gress an  immense  order  for  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia ;  columns,  entabla- 
tures, &c.  for  the  apartments  of  the 
new  Winter  Palace  in  Petersburg.  It 
makes  a  British  subject  sad  to  see 
every  where  the  grand  scale  on  which 
foreign  nations  give  life  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  fine  arts,  while  Eng« 
land's  name  is  never  heard  save  in  the 
orders  of  her  nobles  and  gentry. 
Would  that  some  portion  of  that  en- 
terprise which  characterizes  her  go- 
vernment in  more  practical  pursuits, 
were  directed  into  this  channel, — the 
most  refining  and  most  humanizing. 
I  cannot  pass  over  an  exquisite  toilet- 
table,  with  all  its  etceteras  in  spotless 
white  marble,  the  front  and  pillars 
richly  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
flutings ;  the  marble  frame  of  the 
fflass  most  delicately  sculptured  also. 
We  thought  it  might  have  found  a 
fitting  destination  in  the  princely 
Chatsworth,  and  be  well  suited  to  the 
fine  taste  of  its  accomplished  owner. 

Much  more  we  saw  of  interest^ 
which  would,  however,  tire  you  in  de- 
tail. 1  must  not  make  you  feel  as 
thankful  as  we  did  when  our  day  was 
over,  and  we  found  ourselves  at  Lucca: 
but  you  may  sympathize  in  our  plea- 
sure in  being  established  in  a  very 
elegant  saloon  in  a  perfectly  clean 
and  comfortable  hotel.  The  country 
from  Carrara  through  Massa  and  Pie- 
tro  Santa  was  not  interesting,  at  least 
on  a  wet  dav. 

10th. — Tnis  has  been  a  happy  day 
of  rest — seeing  only  as  much  as  we 
could  thoroughly  enjoy,  and  returning 
to  all  the  home-comforts  of  neatness 
and  order  in  this  nice  Hotel  de  T  Eu- 
rope. The  streets,  according  to  cus- 
tom, are  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
tolerably  clean — a  pretty  good-sized 
piazza  before  the  ducal  palace.  The 
cathedral,  poor  in  its  exterior,  little 
prei>are<l  us  for  the  solemn  and  impos- 
ing effect  within.  Long  and  lofty 
aisles  ;  the  pillars  square  and  massy 
without  being  heavy — beautiful  acan- 
thus capitals  ;  the  arches  slightly 
pointed ;  the  clerestory  windows  of 
extfuisite  and  delicate  tracery  :  the 
whole  of  a  deep  grey  time- tinted  mar- 
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ble — the  greater  part  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  1070:  the  pattern  on 
the  painted  roof  stiflf,  but  the  harmo- 
ny of  coloui*  perfect.  There  are  a 
f'eat  number  of  pictures,  of  which 
can  only  say  with  our  friend.  Doctor 

L 9  on  another  occasion,  "  I  have  no 

unpleasing recollection  of  them,"  my  at- 
tention bemg  absorbed  by  one  altar-piece 
—the  Madonna  of  Fra  Bartolomeo ;  the 
personification  of  grace,  modesty,  and 
beauty:  the  infant  Christ  on  her  lap, 
is  very  sweet ;  but  the  angel  at  her 
feet  is  life,  in  the  perfection  of  child- 
like beauty  :  two  little  angels  lite- 
rally hover  in  the  air,  holding  over 
her  head  a  crown  and  a  grraceful  dra- 
pery :  two  figures  of  saints  complete 
the  group.  The  colouring  is  pecu- 
liarly deep,  full,  and  rich  ;  a  holy  ten- 
derness and  beauty  breathe  over  the 
whole  conception :  the  outline  has  all 
the  freedom  and  softness  which  usually 
distinguish  this  interesting  master. 
We  left  the  cathedral  with  reluctance, 
being  told  there  was  little  of  the  time 
left  in  which  we  could  sec  the  palace, 
the  duchess  being  now  here — she  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. But  the  parcelling  out  of  this 
lovely  and  ill-fated  country  during  the 
past  eventful  years,  baffles  the  attempt 
to  discover  by  what  right  many  of 
these  pfetty  sovereigns  hold  their  do- 
minions. The  palace  bears  evidence 
that  the  divinity  which  doth  hedtre  a 
king  is  not  exempt  from  the  mutability 
of  earth  ;  we  found  in  these  beautiful 
apartments  many  traces  of  a  Buonaparte 
as  well  as  Bourbon  dynasty.  A  fine 
marble  staircase,  terminated  by  ma- 
hogany doors  with  large  panels  of 
plate-glass,  leads  to  a  gallery  filled 
with  copies  from  the  antique  executed 
at  Carrara.  From  this  gallery  we 
passed  into  the  suite  of  saloons, — the 
furniture  strikingly  elegant,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  Scvre-vase  and  a 
Wedgwood  table,  was  all  made,  and  the 
hangings  manufactured  in  Lucca,  by 
native  artists :  the  walls  hung  with 
velvet  or  silk — in  one  a  dark  green 
satin  formed  an  excellent  ground  to 
the  choice  collection  of  pictures.  When 
I  tell  you  we  fuund  among  them  Ra- 
ffaelle's  lovely  Madonna  aux  Candela- 
bres ;  an  exquisite  head  of  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns,  by  Carlo  Dolce ; 
the  celebrated  Noli  me  tangerc  of  Ba- 
roccio  ;  two  small  most  sweet  Madon- 
nas of  Fra  Bartolomeo ;  an  interest- 


ing Pieta  of  Francia  ;  and  a  singular 
Crucifixion,  said  to  be  Michael  An- 
gelo's  (though  his  probably  only  in 
design,  as  he  rarely  practised  in  oila), 
you  will  feel  we  had  a  rich  treat  ; 
needing  a  more  advanced  acquain* 
tance  with  art  than  mine  to  make  those 
beautiful  works  present  to  you. 

As  we  have  increased  practice,  I 
hope  to  become  more  alive  to  the  pe- 
culiarities which  mark  the  style  of 
masters  of  the  same  school.  I  do  not, 
for  instance,  distinguish  at  once,  the 
works  of  the  founders  of  the  Eclectie 
school,  the  three  Caracci  from  one 
another,  nor  always  from  those  of 
their  followers.  With  a  vigorous  pen- 
cil and  powerful  colouring  the  Caracci 
often  display,  in  the  heads  especially, 
a  puzzling  imitation  of  the  older 
masters.  In  this  collection,  for  in* 
stance,  in  "  Christ  raising  the  widow's 
son,"  **  restoring  the  blind  man  to 
sight,"  and  "  I  am  not  come  but  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel" 
— the  first  by  Agostino,  the  second 
by  Ludovico,  the  last  by  Annibale 
— there  is  an  evident  imitation  of 
Titian  in  one  head  (of  Christ)  and 
of  Raffaelle's  "  Demoniac  Boy"  in 
another.  These  pictures  are  much 
admired  —  the  colouring  is  rich  and 
vigorous,  the  drapery  large  and  well 
cast,  the  figures  well  grouped  and  ex- 
pressive, but  the  forms  are  common^ 
sometimes  heavy  and  short ;  the  coiu- 
tenances  want  dignity,  and  the  poor 
conceit,  a  little  dog  to  illustrate  the 
woman's  reply — "  Yea,  Lord,  but  the 
dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs,*'  &c.  &c.  is 
below  the  dignity  of  such  a  subject. 
The  "  Widow  of  Nain"  is  a  touching 
figure,  with  much  of  Agostino's  gent- 
ler spirit  in  the  outline  and  expression. 
But  you  will  remind  me,  that  the 
Caracci  are  to  be  known  and  felt  oulr 
at  Bologna,  when,  however.  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  said  so,  he  could  hardly 
have  recollected  the  lovely  "  Vierge  au 
silence"  at  Windsor,  sufficient  in  itself, 
if  authentic,  to  show  that  Annibale 
could  be  sweet  and  graceful,  as  well 
as  original. 

I  fancy,  even  from  the  "Crucifixion" 
here,  that  M.  Angelo's  powerful  mind 
can  never  be  mistaken,  doubtful  as  the 
painting  may  be,  the  design  bears 
the  impress  of  a  genius  never  equalled 
in  its  daring ;  surpassed  but  by  one  in 
its  mastery  over  the  material  which 
embodies  its  conceptions. 
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If  vou  aro  not  wearied,  come  with 
i»  to  the  queer  ohl  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Nora,  to  see  two  heautiful 
Guidos,  one  a  "  Marlonna**  with  a 
very  lovely  expression  ;  the  other  a 
**  ('rucitixion'*  in  his  earlier  and  more 
severe  »tyk* ;  and  then  t(»  San  Komano 
to  U'conie  more  acquainteil  with 
Fra  Itartolomeft,  wh(»  is  eminently 
the  painter  of  the  church.  His  lius 
and  tcm|H.Tament  «i*em  Htain|)e<l  upon 
his  works  ;  hi»  deeply  devotional  spirit* 
the  tenderness  and  depth  of  his  af- 
fections, ^liich,  on  the  cruel  death 
of  his  lieloved  Savonartda,  made  him 
shrink  from  further  intert»oursc  with 
the  world,  and  retire  to  the  convent 
of  this  church  to  devote  himself  to 
holy  studii^s — and  in  the  soft  and  melt- 
\n^  outline  of  his  forms,  more  heauti« 
ful  than  vigorous-^  I  fancy  I  can  even 
tract*  the  plastic  character  of  his  mind 
so  rea4ly  to  take  its  impress  from  the 
master  spirit  of  his  day.  First  vielding 
to  Savonarola's  mistaken  entliusiasm 
which  abhorred  all  art  not  si>ecially 
devoted  to  reli^on  ;  and  then  to  the 
not  leas  earnest,  hut  more  elevated 
mind  of  Knifaelle,  which  KmI  him  once 
more,  with  awakened  h)ve  of  art,  to 
take  up  the  pure  and  holy  pencil  so 
long  thrown  aside — we  nuiy  bless  hxm 
for  the  b(>autiful  results.  The  Madon« 
na,  in  this  church,  tnterceeding  with 
Jesus  for  the  Luccht^si  is  the  Fra'a 
most  celebrattHl*  work.  1  do  not  like 
it  as  well  as  that  in  the  cathedral ;  the 
fiirurcs  are  too  crowded  and  symmetri- 
cal in  their  gr<»uping.  The  second 
altar-piece,  the  Almighty  with  angels 
and  two  saints.  A  supremelv  digni- 
fied majestic  figure — forget  it  is  in- 
tended t<»  represent  the  unrepresen- 
table, and  it  is  a  noble  composition. 
These  two  altar-piect»s  gave  us  some 
insight  into  the  religious  fiH.'ling  of 
the  t>e<»ple.  At  the  slirine  of  the 
Virgin,  the  offerings  were  costly  and 
profuse,  the  prayers  unceasing  as  fer- 
vent. Hut  on  the  altar  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme,  there  was  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  not  even  a  votive  offtTing 
from  a  bruised  or  contrite  spirit — a 
few  faded  artificial  flowers,  dustv  tin- 
sel  ornaments,  ^c.  only  lay  upon  it ; 
not   one   knee  bent  before  it,  not    a 

? glance  testifie<l  the  genuineness  of  the 
ipeling  which   prompted   the    hastily 
formed  sign  of  the  cross  in  passing  it. 
There  is  so  much  of  poetry  and  beauty 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  interce«aion  of 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  111. 


taints,  something  which  comes  so 
home  to  the  mind  and  aflfSections — and 
in  the  pictive  of  the  ''  Mother  of 
Grace'*  especially,  presented  to  the 
eye  in  so  lovely  a  form— one  cannot 
wonder  it  has  taken  such  a  firm  hold 
on  the  love  of  the  people  of  this 
church,  nor  that  others  should  find 
it  difficult  to  heed  the  low  voice  of 
reason,  which  condems  a  doctrine  that 
usurps  the  homage  due  only  to  the 
Creator.  Wo  finished  our  evening 
by  a  second  visit  to  the  lovely  Madonna 
of  the  cathedral.  Service  bad  begun^ 
the  altar  lamps  were  lighted^  the 
solemn  twilight  which  shrouded  the 
other  parts  of  the  building,  heightened 
the  magical  effect  of  the  picture,  the 
only  light  seeming  to  emanate  from 
the  sacred  presence.  With  how  sweet 
and  calm  a  serenity  she  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  us— how  easy  to  imagine 
her  smile  becoming  more  sweet,  her 
eye  more  tender  and  pitying,  as  she 
listened  to  the  earnest  prayers  poured 
forth  around  her — how  cold  would  be 
the  heart  that  had  refused  its  silent 
homage  to  the  power  of  Art  thus 
associated,  or  denied  its  efficacy  to 
awaken  the  deepest  and  most  devo- 
tional feelings.  For  myself,  I  have 
not  had  an  hour  so  solemn  and  delight- 
ful since  our  twilight  vuit  to  the  queen 
of  cathedrals  at  Antwerp. 

A  two  hours*  drive  on  a  flat  tm« 
interesting  country  brought  us  thia 
morning  to  Pisa,  with  nothing  to 
interest  but  the  novel  sight  of  the 
buffalo  employed  in  the  fields,  and 
the  largest  dove-coloured  oxen  I  hav 
ever  seen.  Many  sweet  faces,  much 
variety  of  graceful  costume,  woold 
have  been  more  pleasing,  had  not  the 
effect  of  both  been  marred  by  the  uni- 
versal abhorrence,  it  would  seem, 
of  soap  and  water.  While  still  a 
long  way  from  Pisa,  the  Duomo,  the 
Leaning  tower  and  Baptistery  rose  to 
yiew,  looking  like  gig^tic  land-marka 
in  the  surrounding  flatness.  What 
deserted,  silent-looking  quays,  what 
empty  streets  we  passed  through  on 
our  way  to  the  Piace,  where  they  stand 
in  close  companionship.  The  tower 
docs  not  lean  enough  to  satisfy  mj 
expectations.  I  was  prepared  to  feA 
some  fear  of  its  totterine  and  tumbling 
before  our  eyes.  There  is  nothing  fear* 
ful  about  it,  althovu^  the  inclination, 
twelve  and  a  half  mtont  of  the  per* 
pendicnlaTj  is  yery  peroepttble^  aodqult* 
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sufficient  to  be  curious  and  ugly.  The 
columns  of  marble  and  granite  which 
support  each  of  its  eight  stories  are 
light  and  elegant .  the  ascent  to  the 
top  is  not  very  fatiguinpr,  and  the  view 
is  extensive.  The  figures  on  the 
bronse  doors  of  the  cathedra],  with 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  are  cast 
from  the  designs  of  John  of  Bologna : 
ft  few  are  beautiful,  many  true  and 
quaint  in  attitude  and  expression,  and 
ftll  curious.  The  interior,  as  a  whole, 
diaBppointed  me.  When  one  reads  of 
vails  encrusted  with  precious  marbles, 
altars  of  lapis  lazuli*  mosaics  on  gold 
ffrounds,  &o.  &c.,  one  involuntarily 
forms  a  picture  of  great  beauty  and 
grandeur — and,  indeed,  all  the  details 
Are  beautiful,  but  there  is  no  one 
grand  view  ;  all  is  broken  up,  over- 
prnamented,  rich,  but  too  often  Jiiie, 
There  is  a  wonderful  diversity  in  the 
columns,  owing  to  their  having  origi- 
nally belonged  to  various  temples, 
Roman  villas,  &c. — some  are  Egyptian 
granite,  some  Grecian  mai'ble — their 
adaptation  to  their  present  purpose 
well  managed.  The  high  altar  is 
magnificent  in  lapii  lazuli,  verd  mt^ 
iique,  &c.  but  the  effect  of  so  many 
colours  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
.Four  saints,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  are 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Tribuna : 
large  mosaics  of  a  much  earlier  date 
Drpament  the  roof.  There  is  certainly 
^  great  deal  to  see,  and  we  did  our 
duty.  It  was  all  very  beautiful  and 
very  wearisome — even  that  good  little 
imp  curiosity,  failed  me,  and  I  yawn- 
ed and  gazed,  and  began  to  wonder 
if  I  should  ever  again  feel  rested  or 
able  to  admire  ;  but  the  greater 
wonder  is,  why  travellers  impose  these 
duties  upon  themselves  or  each  other 
when  they  are  not  in  the  vein  for 
sight  seeing.  I  believe  I  did,  because 
I  should  be  sorry  to-morrow  or  next 
day  that  I  had  not  seen  the  far  famed 
/cathedral  of  Pisa.  The  more  simple 
and  unostentatious  baptistery  soon 
*«hased  away  my  listlessness,  and  I 
could  admire  its  form  ;  its  fine  granite 
columns,  well  executed  font  and 
beautiful  inar)jle  pulpit,  the  work  of 
Nicolas  Pisano.  We  all  found  the 
Carapo  Santa  highly  interesting.  It 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded  by 
light  and  elegant  arcades,  built  by 
.Giovanni  Pisano,  the  earth  in  the 
centre  brought  from  Mpunt  Calvary 
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the  walls,  though  mouldering  away 
from  the  damp,  are  as  interesting 
specimens  of  the  revival  of  artj  and 
as  the  models  which  formed  the  ground 
work  of  some  of  llaffaell«*8  and 
Michael  Angelo*s  noble  conceptions. 
It  would  bo  tedious  to  tell  you  of  the 
singular  subjects  of  these  works,  the 
strange  mixture  of  life  and  deatli, 
beauty  and  horror,  grace  and  un- 
couth deformity,  deep  feeling  and  pro- 
fane jesting — all  better  adapted  to  tbe 
taste  of  their  age  than  to  ours ;  but 
they  well  deserve  study,  and  more  care 
than  they  receive  now.  There  are 
some  beautiful  Grecian  sarcophagit 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  now 
employed  as  a  resting-place  to  some 
Countess  Beatrice,  in  her  turn,  nearly 
as  much  forgotten — perhaps  in  her 
day  as  much  honoured  as  the  hero  or 
heroine  whose  ashes  hers  have  dis- 
placed. A  beautiful  monument  by 
Thorwaldson,  contrasts  with  the  stiff 
sculptures  of  G.  Pisano.  With  all 
my  real  gratitude  to  the  great  revivers 
of  art,  who  arose  like  light  upon  the 
darkness ;  they  do  sometimes  provoke 
a  smile,  particularly  when  ease  and 
great  simvity  of  manner  are  expressed 
in  a  long  lanky  figure,  dressed  in  a 
garment  that  clings  to  the  limbs  as  if 
it  were  wet,  a  scraggy  outstretched  neck, 
and  a  simper  that  defies  gravity.  All 
these  sights  well  prepared  us  to  enjoy 
our  dark  dingy  Hotel  des  Hussards 
and  the  attentions  of  its  most  obliging 
landlord,  Peverado.  He  can  give  yon 
good  breakfasts  dinners,  and  beds» 
cash  your  bills,  advise  you  on  your 
route,  engage  vetturini,  order  yoor 
accommodation  in  advance  in  various 
places,  and  is,  in  short,  a  very  useful 
and  honest  person. 

Pisa  is  a  melancholy  place,  cheerless 
and  deserted  looking,  with  a  moist 
climate,  well  adapted  to  weak  chest 
and  lungs ;  but  this  advantage  counter- 
balanced by  the  absence  of  external 
interests  either  of  town  or  country, 
an<l  therefore,  I  think,  unfit  for  in- 
valids, who  never  should  be  thrown 
BO  wholly  on  their  own  resources  to 
ward  off  depression  and  emad  when 
away  from  home  and  its  enjoyments. 
I  hope  our  friends,  the  M — *s,  may  not 
be  doomed  to  spend  the  winter  here. 

1 1 .  Again,  two  hours  and  an  u^y 
flat  road  have  brought  us  to  Leghorn* 
Nothing  occurred  bat  the  &11  of  OM 
pf  eur  horses,  and  the  repMikahll 
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patience  with  which  he  Iat  till  bo  was 
picked  up  nnci  ptit  on  his  feet ;  not 
ifroni  woakn«>H!t,  hut  that  he  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  do  it  for  hininelf. 
I  am  nure  he  wan  Pis.in.  This  huM', 
hu^tlinpTf  noi»v  placo  preseutn  a  strong 
oontra«t  to  the  tlersertod  Pisa.  The 
confusion  of  tongucH,  and  variety  of 
costume  seem  to  Ik?  tributes  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  We  have  walked 
ab<»ut,  and  have  se<-n  little  to  he  pleased 
nitb  —  poor  stre<'ts,  ])oor  buiMingSy 
an  Kn^li.«»li  cemetery  tilled  H'ith  os- 
tentatious tomb<(,  Sniollet's  excepted, 
which  is  a  simple  pyramid,  protected 
now  by  an  iron  railing  fn»m  the  mis- 
chievous pro|H*nhitie8  of  his  country- 
men, who  would  fain  do.  him  honour 
hy  clipping  off  the  etigM  of  his  monu- 
Tnent  as  relics,  and  thnmselrtt  by  the 
fruitless  endeavour  to  immortalize 
their  names  by  scratching  them  over 
it.  A  statute  of  Ferdinand  I.  with 
four  slaves  chaint^  to  its  pedestal. 
The  finest  Jewish  synagogue,  Mrs. 
Starke  says,  in  the  world,  in  which, 
nothing  struck  us  so  much  as  the  ir- 
reverence of  every  creature  present, 
(the  service  was  going  on)  including 
the  Rahbi  with  his  lama  scarf  over  his 
hatfwho  held  a  lH>ok,  on  which  he  never 
looked  but  when  we  came  near  him, 
and  meanwhile  lauvhed  and  chatted 
with  the  comers  in,  whilst  another 
read  the  commandments,  to  which  not 
a  soul  listened.  There  were  ever- 
burning lamps,  and  a  kind  of  altar 
and  silver  shrines,  which  were  opened 


for  a  sick  roan  to  offer  ap  a  praver  for 
his  recovery,  and  many  other  Roman 
(.^atholic  et  reteran,  but  not  one  person 
showing  the  heart-felt  earnest  devotion 
we  see  among  the  lower  classes  of  that 
persuasion.  No  Jewesses  are  admitted 
to  the  service  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
building — a  latticed  gallery  is  carried 
round  it  for  them  ;  and  through  the 
openings  some  bright  dark  eyea  looked 
down  upon  us. 

Of  art  there  is  nothing  in  Leghoroi 
but  that  collected  in  Micali's  rooma. 
some  very  pretty  (igures  and  butts 
from  Carrara  and  the  neighbourhood  | 
beautiful  chimney  pieces,  many  sold 
and  marked  with  strange  comiptioM 
of  English  names.  Alabaster,  such 
as  we  buy  at  home,  and  almost  as  rea* 
sonable,  fill  up  an  hour  pleasantly 
enough.  There  is  a  great  racili^  of 
sending  works  of  art  to  England  from 
I^ieghom.  Mr.  Henry  Dunne,  long 
a  resident  here,  takes  charge  of  them, 
and  for  a  trifling  commission  forwards 
them  to  Liverpool  or  direct  to  Dublin. 
He  is  very  obliging  and  will  save  yoa 
from  many  impositions.  Pictures, 
ice,  may  be  sent  to  him  from  Rom«i» 
Florence,  &c.  with  perfect  safety.  We 
have  engaged  our  passage  by  the 
steamer  to  Civita  Vecchia;  once  there, 
we  arc  but  eight  hours  from  Rome.  I 
cannot  yet  believe,  that  one  day  more, 
winds,  horses,  banditti  permittingy 
we  shall  rest  within  her  saered  walls* 
We  are  filled  with  expectation  aad 
hope.  — .  F'arewel  1. 


MEETING   or    rARLIAMEMT. 


Thi^  affiiir  passed  off  this  year  with 
more  than  usual  rcitit.  The  carriages 
were  more  numerous,  the  mob  more 
monstrous,  the  mud  (if  possible)  more 
abundant  and  penetrating  than  usual. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  kiug  of  Prussia 
joined  the  throng,  or  that  the  Con- 
servatives were  in  powiT,  or  that  trade 
being  dull,  the  |»e<iple  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  it  boots  not  here  to  deter- 
mine: but  aMuredlv  the  crowdinL% 
the  f  queesing,  the  jostling,  the  tram|>- 
Knir,  the  slipping,  the  tumbling,  the 
haflooing  alter  dogs,  the  losing  of 
•hoes,  the  picking  of  pockets,  the 
ertsldnf ,  smashing,  sighing,  fkinting, 
and  «U  IIm  otiier  MigBts  tn  a  tremen- 


dous sight-seeing  crowd,  have  not  for 
a  long  time  been  so  fiilly  developed  at 
a  meeting  of  parliament,  as  they  were 
on  the  late  occasion.  Of  course; 
there  was  a  huge  army  of  police  to 
preserve  disorder,  besides  the  military 
to  keep  the  people  quiet.  All  the 
pedestrian  part  of  the  spectators  (a 
considerable  majority)  were  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  prudent  conduct  and 
merciful  consideration  of  the  quadm- 
ued  department  of  her  majes^'s  Roval 
Horse  Guards.  The  discnminatioa 
of  the  four-footed  faidiTiduals  wae 
unanimously  pronounced  to  be  truly 
wonderfU.  Bipeds  odj  look  before 
them>  but  tiMee  aakMb  teem  to  b(N 
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hold  with  their  hind-quarters.  When 
backed  upon  the  dense  mass  of  people^ 
they  trod  on  no  one,  but,  by  switching 
their  tails  in  "  advance  backwards*"  of 
their  iron-shod  heels,  whipped  like 
hlandi  doctores  as  they  are,  the  foolish 
crowd  out  of  harm's  way. 

Your  London  folks,  with  all  their 
strictness  of  attention  to  business, 
dearly  love  any  kind  of  show.  They 
would  gather  in  a  small  crowd  to  see  a 
vendor  of  cheese  and  red-herrings  who 
has  just  been  made  an  alderman,  go  in 
his  new  coach  to  pay  a  first  visit  to  the 
lord  mayor.  As  for  the  queen  going 
to  open  parliament,  nothing  but  the 
urgency  of  affairs  could  have  kept  the 
whole  mass  of  the  east^end  population 
from  pouring  down  upon  St.  James's 
Park,  Whitehall,  and  Palace-yard ;  a 
torrejt  which  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  far  more  dirty  and  destruc- 
tive than  that  which  burst  upon  Mar- 
tigny  in  1818,  when,  in  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,  five  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water,  be- 
sides stones,  mud,  trees,  broken 
bridges,  fragments  of  cottages,  furni- 
ture, cattle,  and  other  inhabitants, 
came  rolling  down  pell-mell  from  the 
valley  of  the  Drance.  Fortunately, 
however,  about  five  hundred  thousand 
people  had  work  to  do,  or  bills  to  col- 
Ject«  or  to  pay,  and  so  did  not  come : 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  were  at 
school ;  some  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand were  in  their  cradles,  or  (to  speak 
in  elegant  language)  imbibing  nutri- 
ment at  the  maternal  breast,  and  so 
thev  didn't  come.  A  good  many  (not- 
withstanding the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment on  mesne  process)  were  under 
constraint,  and  couldn't  come ;  so  that 
upon  the  whole,  there  was  not  above 
ten  times  as  many  in  the  line  of  pro- 
cession from  Buckingham  Palace  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  that  line  would 
conveniently  hold. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  ? 
I  shall  suppose  you  were  not.  Well, 
the  queen  is  to  be  there  at  two 
o*clocK,  and  you  are  warned  that  to 
be  there  in  time,  you  must  arrive  by 
twelve.  Your  coach  or  cab  comes  for 
you  twenty  minutes  too  late,  (they 
always  do  unless  you  are  not  ready 
vourself,  and  then  they  are  sure  to  be 
before  time,)  and  you  desire  to  be 
driven  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  House 
of  Lords.    You  get  to  the  end  of  Par- 


liament-street, and  are  about  to  dive 
into  Palace-yard,  when  your  horses* 
heads  are  seized  by  a  policeman,  who 
without  saying  "by  your  leave,"  or 

,  or  any  thing  else,  orders  you 

back  again,  to  die  tail  of  a  string  of 
carriages,  all  bound  to  the  same  pomt. 
Away  you  go  back,  and  fall  in  exactly 
opposite  Drummond*s  the  banker's,  at 
Charing-cross,  a  place  where  it  is 
much  pleasanter  to  drcao  than  to  stand 
still,  especially  if  you  have  the  privi- 
lege which,  at  least,  fifty  persons  who 
keep  accounts  in  that  establishment 
are  said  to  have,  namely,  that  of  slightly 
decreasing  a  balance,  which  never 
stands  at  loss  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds.  Who  wouldn't  be  a  banker 
for  the  rich  folks  of  London? 

Well,  sir,  by  slow  degrees*  a  coach* 
length  at  a  time  ,you  arrive  in  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  you  are  a 
stranger,  you,  and  the  lady  with  you, 
probably  have  tickets  to  the  strangers* 
gallery.  You  soon  ^t  into  a  long^ 
lofty,  respectable-looking  passage,  wdl 
matted,  liaving  an  immense  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  their  second 
best  clothes,  ranged  on  either  side. 
They  have  been  admitted  by  ticketgt 
and  are  waiting  to  see  the  queen  pass 
into,  and  out  of,  the  House  of  Lords. 
Several  persons,  in  white  silk  stockings 
and  gaudy  coats  whom  you  recognise 
as  attendants  of  some  sort,  are  flitting 
about.  You  catch  one,  and  then 
another,  show  your  tickets,  and  ask 
the  way.  They  *'  really  knew  nothing 
about  it." — "  Strangers'  gallery  !— 
Blue  ticket  1"— They  think  there 
must  be  "some  mistake."  However, 
they  are  called  awav  to  some  one  else, 
and  you  (if  you  be  wise)  are  determined, 
like  the  Duke  in  re  Mr.  Hnskisson's 
dismissal,  that  there  is  no  mistakcf 
and  shall  be  no  mistake.  You  push 
on,  try  first  this  opening,  and  then 
that,  and  are  repulsed.  At  length 
some  charitable  person  shows  you  a 
narrow  dark  descending  stair,  and 
says  you  had  better  go  down  there. 
You  hint  that  your  tickets  are  not  for 
the  pit,  but  for  the  gallery.  Your 
adviser  leaves  you  with  a  half-angfry 
wafture  of  the  arm.  Seeing  no  other 
chance,  down  you  go,  and  then  yon 
find  that  at  the  bottom  there  is  the 
commencement  of  another  stair  leadinsr 
upwards.  That  wav  you  travel,  and 
at  length  distracted  and  exhausted^ 
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toil  are  landoil  in  the  "  «tranfffr»* 
tfallcry,"  with  the  lon/i^h,  narrowMi, 
«liirki^h  ehointM'r,  CAllcd  the  House  of 
Lord.t,  iitrt'tchc'd  out  before  jrou. 

Thin  HouM*  of  Lurihi  is  not  tho 
other  hou«»e  which  was  l>eforc  the 
^eat  fire,  some  six  or  seven  years 
airo.  The  other  house  was  a  noble 
chanilKT,  hung  with  antique  tapestry. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  tempo- 
rary (the  printer  must  not  print  tnia 
••  trumpery")  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  hparil  some  one,  expert  in  ancient 
ffiHigraphy,  say,  that  the  present  cham- 
ber of  the  |)eers  was  formerly  the 
paintiHl  chaml>er.  I  cannot  tell :  I 
know  that  if  there  were  any  paintings 
in  it  now,  they  would  be  in  a  very  bad 
light.  The  strangers*  gallery  runs 
across  one  end  ;  at  the  op|>08ite  end  is 
the  throne  ;  the  middle  part  of  the 
chamber  is  devoted  to  a  passage,  from 
which,  on  either  side,  are  rows  of 
crimson-coveri»d,  comfortable-looking 
b«»nches,  slightly  rising  one  above  the 
other  as  they  rfce<le  towards  the  walls. 
In  the  miildle  of  the  passage,  and  in 
front  of  the  throne,  is  the  woolsack^ 
with  a  large  table  before  it.  The 
woolsack  is  alniut  as  like  a  sack  of 
wool,  as  a  well-dressed  gentleman  is  to 
a  coal-jjorter.  The  throne  is  a  very 
fine  arm-chair,  placed  upon  a  slightly- 
elevated  platform,  and  under  a  very 
grand  drapery  of  crimson  velvet. 

'Tis  odd  what  strange  associations 
haunt  one  al>out  certain  things.  To 
me,  eagerly  inquiring  about  whatever 
was  rich  and  strange,  a  certain  sage, 
who  utterly  bi*lieved  what  he  said,  im- 
]>arte<l  the  following  useful  knowledge 
an  immense  number  of  years  ago: 
"Is  it  alniut  a  tlu*one  you  want  to 
know  ?  Well  then,  my  dear,  a  throne, 
you  sets  w  for  all  the  world  just  the 
same  as  what  King  William's  horse 
stands  upon  in  College-grreen,  only 
'tis  made  of  goold  and  silver,  instead 
of  stone  and  morthar."  A  companion 
hinte<l  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  information,  mentioning,  at  the 
same  time,  some  tradition  of  a  throne 
being  a  kind  of  chair.  '*  My  dear,' 
replied  the  save,  "though  you're 
young,  you  shouldn't  be  so  ignorant ; 
tor  sure  you  roust  have  read  in  vour 
English  lusthory,  al)out  how  one  Ving 
mommied  the  throne  when  another 
died ;  yoa  never  heerd  of  any  one 
sitting  down  into  a  throne,  did  you  ?** 
Tbere  was  no  resisting  this,  so  vny 


companion  slunk  away  over/^r<wiu 
Mv  inquiring  spirit,  however,  not 
iK'ing  quite  satisncil,  I  demanded  how 
it  was  the  kinir  got  up  upon  hia 
throne,  for  I  well  remembered  that  it 
required  some  clever  climbing  to 
reach  even  the  feet  of  Kin^  William's 
horse.  **  Be  my  conscience,  but 
jrou're  cute,"  exclaimed  my  worthj 
instructor,  "  for  that's  a  thin^  I  never 
thought  of  afore ;  but  sure  it  stands 
to  raison,  that  any  one  tliat  is  great 
enough  to  have  a  throne,  must  be 
rich  enough  to  have  a  step-laddher." 

Pleasant  visions  of  vouth !  To 
this  hour  the  first  idea  which  the  word 
**  throne"  suggests,  is  that  of  a  Col- 
lege-green pedestal,  built  up  of  blocks 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  studded  with 
gems.  And  the  reality  of  the  fine 
velvet  chair,  and  gorgeous  canopy» 
which  comes  afterwards,  is  (however 
gran<l)  but  a  lame  and  impotent  con« 
elusion. 

But  you  are  in  the  strangers'  gal« 
lery,  anil  if  you  have  any  one  with  you 
to  tell  you,  or  if  you  know,  without 
being  told,  who  the  great  personages 
are  as  they  arrive  in  the  body  of  the 
house,  the  time  passes  away  without 
much  tediousness  till  the  queen  comes. 
Two-thirds  of  the  seats  belonging  to 
the  peers  are  now  occupied  by  ladies ; 
but  some  of  the  lords  are  present  in 
their  scarlet  robes  (hastily  thrown 
over  a  walking  or  riding  dress,  which 
they  take  little  pains  to  conceal)  ;  and 
tl.e'judges  are  sitting  round  the  wool- 
sack, in  long  w  igs,  and  ermine  tippets» 
and  scarlet  gowns ;  and  the  bishops, 
in  their  lawn  sleeves  and  ruffles,  look- 
ing so  clean  and  solemn ;  and  near 
them,  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
their  attendants,  in  fiashy  uniforms. 
At  last,  the  cannon  thunder,  and  the 
trumpets  sound,  and  in  marches  the 
queen  in  all  her  sUte,  and,  gracefully 
taking  her  seat,  while  all  the  rest 
stand  up,  gives  gracious  command* 
mcnt  that  Uie  peers  and  the  company 
shall  sit  als«.  Then  comes  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  going  to  his  knees  at 
the  side  of  the  royal  chair,  presents 
the  sueech  which  is  to  be  read.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  still  does  this  very  grace- 
fully, thoiu^  truth  and  time  must  con* 
fess'that  his  joints  are  not  so  agile  aa 
once  they  were.  Lord  Cottenharo, 
who  had  cultivated  the  law  more  assi* 
duoosly  than  the  graces,  was  some* 
what  awkward  in  this  performaiice* 
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He  is  a  thick,  fat-kneed,  short-necked 
inan,  and  he  plumped  down  to  the 
posture  of  suhmission  like  an  Irish 
country  priest,  of  bluff  habit,  who  has 
just  ridden  five  miles  to  say  mass,  and 
has  five  miles  more  to  ride,  and  to 
begin  another  mass,  before  ,the  hour 
expires.  I  knew  a  man  with  a  rich 
county  of  Meath  brogue,  who  was 
particularly  given  to  the  illustration  of 
all  his  remarks  by  a  figure  of  simili- 
tude, and  he  described  Lord  Gotten- 
ham's  kneeling  to  the  queen  as  being 
''like  a  can  'of  buttermilk  doing  ho- 
mage to  a  glass  of  claret."  Perhaps, 
the  simile  was  not  correct  in  all  its 
points,  but  one  must  not  be  too  exact- 
mg  with  a  county  Meath  man. 

But  to  proceed — the  queen  having 
received  the  written  speech,  reads  it 
1^  well  as  any  woman  iu"£ngland,  with 
the  same  amount  of  voice,  could  read 
il.  Her  articulation  is  excellent,  and 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  though  rather 
^rlish  than  womanish,  very  pleasing. 
Her  speech  being  read  she  hands  it 
back  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  then 
walks  gracefully  away ;  after  which 
you  bethink  vou  of  going  away  your- 
self, and  by  the  time  vou  get  out,  the 
crowd  is  going  away,  leaving  behind  it 
a  quantity  of  well-kneaded  mud, 
through  which  you  tread  disconsolate 
to  seek  your  carriage,  and  at  last  you 
get  home,  and  throwing  yourself  back 
m  your  chair,  you  feel  that  the  show 
of  the  opening  of  parliament  is  all 
over. 

If  you  have  prodigious  perseverance, 
perhM>s  you  will  'go  in  the  evening  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to 
hear  the  debate.  If  you  did  so  on 
the  3d  ultimo,  you  had  very  little  for 
TOur  money.  The  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  address, 
were  remarkable  for  only  two  things  ; 
viz. — the  unanimity  of  the  house,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  hussar  uniform 
worn  by  Mr.  Beckett  of  Leeds,  the 
seconder  of  the  address.  Mr.  Beckett, 
is  a  very  clever,  and  much  liked  banker 
of  that  industrious  town.  How  he 
fell  upon  a  hussar  uniform,  or  how  it  fell 
upon  him,  I  must  leave  it  to  more  pro- 
found natural  philo3ophers  than  lam 
to  point  out ;  out  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  Radicals,  that  because  Mr.  Beckett 
wore  a  handsome  uniform,  he  is  ut- 
terly unfit  to  represent  the  town  of 
Leeds.  I  rather  think  it  was  out  of 
rS^urd  to  the  town  he  was  so  finely 


dressed ;  for  his  colleague  is  a  quaker, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  and  as  he 
must  needs  be  sad  and  snuff-coloured 
in  his  apparel,  Mr.  Beckett  may  have 
felt,  that  to  do  proper  credit  to  the 
town,  he  must  dress  fine  enough  for 
tico.  For  this  he  is  attacked  I — oh^ 
vile  ingratitude  of  Leeds  1 

HOUSE   OP  COMMONS — SIR  ROBERT  FEBb 
ON  THE  CORN  LAWS. 

I  SCARCELY  ever  knew  such  a  general 
fidget  in  London  about  any  ^public 
matter  as  there  was  about  the  new 
plan  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  announced  that  he  would 
disclose  to  the  House  of  Commons  oa 
the  evening  of  Ash- Wednesday.  Had 
it  been  in  Ireland,  there  would  have 
been  all  sorts  of  jokes  about  choosing 
the  first  day  of  the  fasting  season  for 
proposing  a  new  measure  relating  to 
the  food  of  the  people  ;  but  in  London 
not  one  in  a  thousand  remembered  any 
difference  between  Ash- Wednesday 
and  any  other  Wednesday — all  dm 
are  beef  days  to  them.  However,  for 
several  days  previously  no  one .  who 
heeded  the  public  news,  talked  of  any 
thing  else  but  the  new  plan,  and  the 
Radicals,  mad  with  self-conceit,  as 
they  always  are,  had  worked  them- 
selves up  to  the  notion,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  unable  any  longer  to  resist 
their  exquisite  philosophy,  and  would 
propose  something  so  astounding^ 
"  Liberal"  as  utterly  to  astonish  m 
weak  minds  of  his  own  party,  who 
had  put  the  "  Liberals*'  to  the  roat 
only  a  few  months  before. 

As  for  the  Conservatives  they  hardi/ 
knew  what  to  expect ;  but  still  fllej 
also  were  all  talking  about  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  speech  wotild  bring 
forth. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that 
when  one  says  of  London,  that  every 
body  is  talking  of  so  and  so,  in  rela- 
tion to  politics,  one  only  means  every 
one  that  ever  does  talk  upon  such  sub- 
jects, for  even  in  these  days  of  news- 
papery  repletion,  there  are,  perhapi^ 
half  a  million  of  people  in  London  so 
regularly  devoted  to  the  daily  eaminfft 
and  conscientious  devouring  of  their 
bread  and  cheese,  and  beef  and  beer» 
that  they  know  nothing  about  politics. 
Were  you  to  ask  them  about  tne  midc- 
ing  of  the  laws,  you  could  probab^. 
find  they  had  some  confused  notion  of 
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their  being  manufactured  by  steam  in 
Manchester ;  or^  perhaps^  brought 
over  in  well-boats  from  Holland^  along 
with  eels  and  other  slippery  merchan- 
dize. Apart  from  these  are  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  seemed  as 
anxious  about  the  new  Corn  Law  plan, 
as  if  the  safety  of  their  souls  depended 
upon  it.  I  might  have  added^  their 
fathers'  and  mothers*  souls  too ;  but^ 
I  believe,  it  is  only  in  the  Hibernian 
part  of  her  nmjesty's  dominions,  that 
nlial  solicitude  ever  goes  beyond  the 
undertaker's  bill,  or,  at  all  events^  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  monument  with 
a  suitable  inscription. 

Resolved  to  be  in  time  for  this  great 
affiur  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
jumped  into  a  cab  at  the  Somerset 
coffee-house,  some  considerable  number 
of  minutes  before  the  clock  struck  four, 
and  bade  drive  to  Palace  Yard.  Away 
we  went  slap-dash  between  thundering 
omnibusses  and  growling  coal-waggons, 
shavinff  close,  within  half-an-inch  of 
each,  but  never  touching.  If  we  had 
— but  what's  the  use  of  anticipating 
being  smashed  to  atoms,  and  then 
swept  out  of  the  way  and  forgotten  ? 
these  things  will  happen  soon  enough. 
As  we  neared  Charmg-cross,  I  de- 
scried a  phenomenon  which,  even  in 
London,  i  had  never  seen  before.  As 
far  as  I  could  see  alone  the  street, 
the  footway  was  occupied  by  a  semi- 
respectable-looking  multitude,  walking 
two  by  two,  and  many  of  them  with 
papers  in  their  hands.  I  couldn't 
make  this  out.  It  was  too  numerous 
for  a  walking  funeral ;  and  besides, 
these  processions  generally  "  come  off," 
as  the  phrase  is,  on  Sundays.  It  couldn't 
be  a  school,  for  the  lads  were  too  el- 
derly. The  men  looked  like  members 
of  a  ''  mechanics'  institute,"  but  these 
things  I  knew  had  gone  out  of  fashion. 
At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  march  of  intellect,  the  bet- 
ter behaved  inmates  of  the  Millbank 
Penitentiary  were  brought  out  to  take 
the  pleasing  refreshment  of  a  walk  on 
the  strand,  and  that  these  were  they. 
I  knew  that  it  was  in  vain  to  inquire  of 
my  cab-man,  for  these  fellows  never 
know  any  thing  but  what  they  are  paid 
for  knowing,  except  it  be  the  taste  of 
gin.  However,  I  caught  sight  of  the 
back  of  a  policeman's  hat,  and  I  ms^ 
pected  that  such  a  manner  of  wearing 
nla  head-piece  must  have  been  im- 
ported from,  what  cockneys  call«  <<  the 


sister  island."  As  soon  as  I  could  see 
his  face  I  had  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
matter.  Most  manifest  it  was,  that 
that  mouth  had  been  the  passage  of 
several  tons  of  potatoes,  **  one  a^r 
one,"  as  Wordsworth  says,  to  the 
great  end  of  their  destination,  in  thd 
youthful  days  of  the  conservator  of  the 
peace  who  stood  before  me.  I  was 
now  sure  of  the  information  I  required^ 
so  I  made  the  cab-maa  halt^  and  nailed 
the  police. 

«  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?** 
said  I.  '<  Who  trained  this  mob  into 
marching  order  ?" 

''  Oh  I"  said  my  Monomian  friend, 
for,  indeed,  he  was  from  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  no  mistake.  *^  Oh,  sura 
*tis  only  the  Corn  Law  league  (^mean* 
ing  the  onli-corn-law  league,)  that  is 
gomg  down  in  procession  to  the  House 
of  Commons." 

"  League  r  rejoined  I,  "oh,  yes; 
and  that,  I  suppose,  accounts  for  the 
procession  being  three  miles  long.** 

The  smile  that  played  around — I 
mean  the  grin  that  distorted — my  in- 
formant's beautiful  potato-trap,  was 
worth  any  money.  True,  the  joke 
was  a  poor  one,  which,  in  Munstery 
would  have  been  passed  by  as  an  ''un- 
considered trifle ;"  but,  perhaps,  poor 
as  it  was,  it  was  the  only  attempt  at  a 
joke  which  had  tickled  my  friend's  ears 
since  he  had  undertaken  to  keep  the 
Londoners  in  order,  as  one  of  her 
majesty's  police  force,  and  exchanged 
the  hilariousness  of  his  native  land  for 
the  lumps  of  beef,  the  great  drinks  of 
porter,  the  thick  cuts  of  bread,  and 
the  lusty  whangs  of  cheese,  which 
make  up  the  bliss  of  the  lower  life  in 
London.  Oh,  this  English  diet,  how 
dull  it  makes  the  people !  How  truly 
does  the  poet  sing — 

*'  In  the  morning  of  Ufe,  when  its  cares 
are  unknown^ 
And  its  pleasures  in  all  their  new 
lustre  begin ; 
When  we  live  in  a  bright  beaming  world 
of  our  own, 
And  the  light  that  surrounds  us  is  all 
from  within ; 
Then,  then,  is  the  time  that  potatoes 
possess 
A  strong  power  of  nutrition  no  other 
food  can. 
And  if  buttermilk  largely  yo«  blend  witk 
the  mess, 
Even  youth  feels  the  ^aieiia  t9B4 
pTowe%«  oi  i&»iiu'' 
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But  this  is  (Vigression.  I  pushed  on^ 
and  gained  the  House  of  Commons 
before  the  anti-corn  leaguers  arrived  ; 
80  that  I  saw  nothing  of  their  recep- 
tion, but  I  heard,  that  as  their  pre- 
sence seemed  likely  to  be  troublesome, 
by  obstructing  the  passage  of  members 
to  the  house,  three  policemen  were 
ordered  to  surround  and  disperse  the 
mob,  which  accordingly  they  did,  and 
80  ended  the  great  procession  1 

When  I  got  into  the  house,  there 
were  already  about  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred members  present.  At  tlie  table 
stood  an  elderly,  military-looking  gen- 
tlenum,  whom  I  did  not  know,  hold- 
ing a  little  black  book  in  his  hand,  up- 
on the  cover  of  which  he  gazed  very 
intently,  and  beside  him  stood  another 
man  holding  the  same  book,  and  star- 
ing about  him.  Him  I  knew  well,  as 
the  lank,  wizened,  dry-toast-chewing, 
ill-conditioned.  Whig  member  for  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  To  these, 
Mr.  Leigh,  the  clerk,  was  mumbling 
over  something  which  he  seemed  to 
desire  should  be  as  private  as  any  thing 
could  possibly  be  in  a  public  assemblv. 
Presently  the  mumbling  noise  ceased ; 
the  two  gentlemen  who  held  the  book 
raised  it  to  their  lips ;  the  Yorkshire 
man  strayed  away  to  the  back  slums  on 
the  opposition  siae,  and  two  gentlemen 
who  sat  on  the  treasury  bench  warmly 
shook  hands  with  the  military-looking 
personage.  Next  dav  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  at  four  o'clock.  Sir 
Howard  Douglas  the  new  member  for 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Cayley,  member 
for  North  Yorkshire,  took  the  oaths 
and  their  seats.  How  fine  things 
sometimes  sound  in  the  newspapers! 
The  ceremony  of  passing  an  entry  at 
the  Custom  House  is  just  as  imposing 
as  that  of  taking  one*8  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

After  this,  we  had  for  an  hour  a 
number  of  highly-edifying  specimens 
of  that  wonderful  political  operation, 
the  petitioning  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  short  glance  at  the  reality 
of  this  matter  would  be  of  infinite  use 
to  many  persons  who  spend  much  of 
their  time  to  little  purpose,  under  the 
influence  of  some  very  delusive  notions. 
What  a  fuss  does  this  petitioning  cause 
in  many  places  I  First,  some  bustling 
personage  catches  up  the  idea,  and 
sounds  his  way  amongst  his  neighbours, 
perhaps  giving  a  couple  of  dinners,  and 
iialf  a  dozen  breakfasts,  to  hb  particular 


friends,  before  the  thing  is  ripe  for 
public  mention.  Then,  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  conclave,  (all 
quite  spontaneously,  of  course),  a  sort  of 
public  meeting  is  got  together,  at  which 
the  bustling  personage  makes  a  speech. 
After  much  management,  a  petition  is 
resolved  upon  ;  and  several  persons  go 
round  to  threaten  and  coax,  and  thus 
to  obtain  signatures.  At  length,  after 
all  this  patriotic  labour,  the  thing  is 
completed,  and  sent  off  to  the  countj 
or  borough  member  to  be  presented  to 
that  august  body,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  house  in 
order  to  behold  the  result.  On  the 
evening  in  question — ^namely,  that  of 
Ash  Wednesday,  some  twenty  or  thirtr 
gentlemen  came  into  the  house,  each 
with  a  huge  bundle  of  petitions  tied 
together  with  a  string,  and  carried  as 
a  bundle  under  his  arm.  A  continual 
buzz  was  going  on  in  the  house,  so  that 
not  a  word  could  be  heard.  By  degrees^ 
however,  these  gentlemen  were  seen  to 
rise,  one  after  another,  as  they  were 
called  upon  by  the  speaker,  and  each 
appeared  to  read  from  a  slip  of  paper 
the  names  of  the  several  places  from 
which  the  petitions  came  that  he  de- 
sired to  present ;  but  not  a  word  could 
be  heard.  Honourable  members  had 
something  else  to  do,  or  at  all  events  to 
talk  about,  than  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  I  suppose  I  saw  several  hun- 
dred petitions  presented  within  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  but  what  they 
were  about,  or  where  they  were  from, 
I  assuredly  had,  and  have,  no  certain 
idea.  I  suspect  that  most  of  them  re- 
lated to  the  Com  Law.  I  did  not  care 
much  about  them,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  cared  as  much  as  any  of  the 
honourable  and  patriotic  members  of 
the  house,  and  probably  more  than 
most  of  them. 

At  lost,  petitions  being  got  rid  of, 
and  sundry  questions  asked  and  an- 
swered about  several  miscellaneous 
matters.  Sir  R.  Peel  rose  to  make  his 
much-expected  speech^about  the  Com 
Laws.  By  this  time  the  house  was 
prettv  nearly  as  full  as  it  could  hold— - 
the  side  galleries  being  filled,  as  well 
as  the  floor  of  the  house. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  but  it  were  idle  to 
pretend  that  he  possesses  anv  of  the 
captivating  powers  of  a  man  of  genius. 
I  dare  say  he  knows  this  just  as  well 
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himieiroA  I  ilo.     He  has  neither  the 
fire  nor  the  feeling — neither  the  teem- 
ing iinaginatinn  nor  the  contiummate 
art — neither   the  dignified  action  nor 
the  happy  choice  of  wurdd — which  are 
all  necessary  to  make  up  the  perfect 
orator,  and  are  expected  even  in  the 
statesman  of  high  geniuB.   The  wonder 
and  the  praise  consist    in   this,  that 
wanting  thetie   qualities,  he  is  still  a 
great  man — a  man  fitted  for  this  time, 
and,  in  political  affairs,   the  greatest 
man  of  the  time,  without  a  question ! 
He  is  the  prince  of  prudential  mana- 
gers.    Never  was  plain  common  sense 
carried  to  such*  an  elevation.     He  is 
matchless    in    respect   of    discretion. 
Had  he  been  a  man  of  quick  feeling, 
of  irritable  sensibility,  he  would  have 
been   shipwrecked    amid   the  storm j 
waves  of  reform  which  beat  so  fiercely 
ten  years  ago.     But  he  took  all  tliat 
mighty  convulsion,  as  though  it  were  a 
new   methcHl  thrown  out  of  working 
sums  in  multiplication  and  division.    1 
question  if  it  cost  him  an  hour's  sleep 
beyond  what  he  was  deprived  of  by 
actual  occupation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    He   saw   that  his   party   was 
shattered.     He  immediately  began  to 
think  how  another  was  to  be  built  up. 
To  work   he  went,  as  patiently  as  a 
man  who  has  to  build  a  house,  but  has 
first  to  nuike  the  bricks.     He  gave  up 
high   Toryism,    as    an    impracticable 
thing :  he  founded  Conservatism.    He 
drew  in   the  moderate    Whigs.     He 
showed    the    people  that   the    battle 
was  in  the  first  instance  to  be  fought 
in  the  registration  courts  and  then  in 
the    House    of  Commons.     The  toil 
was  long :  the  struggle,  even  for  yean» 
was    doubtful.     At    last    the    rotten 
planks   of  Whiggery  gave  way.     He 
saw  the  time — struck    boldly  at  the 
tottering  foe :  down  they  went ;  and 
he    grasped  the  government    with  a 
stronger  majority  than  had  for  seven 
years  bei*n  seen  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons. 

But  the  agitation  which  the  Whig 
government  had  set  on  foot  against 
the  Corn  Law  made  it  necessary  to 
propose  a  reft>rm  of  that  svstem,  and 
vet  the  great  strength  of  §ir  Robert 
IPeel's  government  Lay  with  the  landed 
interest  who  were  generally  supposed 
to  incline  to  the  high  scale  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  existing  law. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  the  beaten  party, 
the  Radical  and  revolationarj  party. 


willing  to  make  use  if  possible  of  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  "liberal" 
prepossessions  'and  pliability  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  pretended  to  expect  great 
things  from  him  on  their  side  of  the 
question,  and  threw  out  very  broad 
hints  of  their  willingness  to  take  him 
up  as  a  leader,  if  he  would  but  avail 
himself  of  the  glorious  opportnnitv, 
which,  according  to  them,  lay  plainly 
before  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  con- 
ceive'that  it  required  no  small  degree  of 
moral  courage  to  go  down  to  the  honsa 
determined  to  develope  a  plan  which 
he  must  have  well  known  would  dis- 
appoint and  enraffe  the  W'higs,  and 
would  seem  to  hts  own  friends,  the 
country  gentlemen,  to  be  by  no  meant 
a  grateful  return  for  all  their  exer- 
tions. 1  do  not  think  that  a  man  of 
quick  feeling  could  have  borne  to  do 
this.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not 
troubled  with  sensibility  ;  he  seems  to 
have  relied  utterly  upon  the  reosoiui- 
hleneu  of  what  he  had  to  propose, 
upon  the  prudence  and  fairness  of 
some  such  arrangement  under  existing 
circumstances,  upon  the  probability 
that  by  the  new  plan  the  prmcipal  in- 
conveniences or  the  existing  law 
would  be  removed,  and  with  as  little 
disturbance  to  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
allow. 

Not  one  touch  of  oratory  did  his 
three  hours'  speech  contain.  It  was 
a  mere  detail  and  argument,  slowlv 
and  clearly  delivered,  sometimes  al- 
most tedious  to  listen  to,  and  vet 
leaving  an  impression  at  the  end,  that 
he  had  done  his  work  in  a  most  mas- 
terly manner.  He  excited  no  feeling, 
but  men's  understandings  could  not 
but  be  convinced.  He  relied  on  this, 
and  on  a  subsequent  reflection,  for  tbe 
carrying  of  his  point,  and  to  do  this 
gave  evidence  or  great  courage. 

The  Radicals  had  been  £«llowing 
for  months  that  the  Com  Laws  were 
the  grand  cause  of  the  deep  distress 
ex|>ericnced  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  that  the  only  mode  of  re- 
moving that  distress  was  bv  an  altera- 
tion or  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  moved  to 
notice  the  tone  of  this  outcry,  or  the 
Quarter  from  which  it  had  been  made. 
He  contented  hinuelf  with  ooollv  throw- 
ing the  wettest  of  all  wet  blankets 
upon   it  at  the  very  outset  of  bia 
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speech.  He  said  that  he  could  n6t 
recommend  his  plan  to  the  attention 
of  the  house  hy  inducing  them  to  be- 
lieve that  its  adoption  could  tend  ma- 
terially or  immeaiately  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile distress.  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  corn  law  was  the  cause  of 
that  distress,  or  that  any  alteration  of 
the  law  would  prove  a  cure  for 
it.  This  was  about  as  agreeable  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  league  as  it 
would  be  to  men  who  were  getting  up 
their  steam  for  a  quick  voyage,  to  have 
a  cart  load  of  thin  cold  November 
inud  thrown  upon  their  iires,  instead 
of  Newcastle  coals.  The  Radicals 
had  been  roaring  till  they  were  hoarse 
about  the  superior  living  of  continental 
labourers,  in  consequence  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  provisions,  and  the  impossi- 
bility that  justice  could  be  done  to  our 
labourers  until  provisions  were  equally 
cheap  here.  Sir  Robert  scarcely  so 
much  as  noticed  that  any  such  asser- 
tions had  been  made,  but  he  took  up 
aome  printed  reports  prepared  by  one 
of  the  roarfng  no  dntj  party.  Dr. 
Bowring,  and  from  them  lie  demon- 
strated that  whatever  the  price  of 
provisions  miffht  be,  the  quantity  eaten 
oy    the  people  in   England  was  far 

S eater  than  it  was  upon  the  Continent, 
e  showed  too  that  the  general  con- 
tinental wages  were  so  very  much 
lower  than  these  in  England,  that  how- 
ever low  the  prices  were,  still  the 
workmen  abroad  hvA  far  less  com- 
mand over  the  necessaries  and  coin- 
forts  of  life  than  the  workmen  at 
home. 

Perhaps  to  Irish  readers  it  may  he 
necessary  to  observe  that  when  Eng- 
lishers,  even  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, speak  of  necessaries  and  com- 
forts, they  have  no  idea  of  any  thing 
else  than  the  things  which  people  eat, 
and  drink,  and  wear.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  Prussians,  Belgians, 
&c.  are  much  more  cheerful,  and 
upon  the  whole  happier,  with  their 
half  rations,  than  the  English  with 
their  double  allowance.  But,  that  is 
a  refinement  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
the  English  parliament.  Which  people 
has  the  most  beef  and  the  most  bread? 
That  is  the  question.  The  English 
decide  at  once  that  whichever  can  be 

E'  roved  to  have  eaten  the  most,  must 
e  the  best  governed  and  most  com- 
fortabk  people.    It  id  not  for  me  to 


criticise  this  com]>eiidiotts  method  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  human  fe* 
licity. 

I  never  saw  an  audience  at  once  so 
cold  and  so  attentive,  as  that  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  when  making  his  com 
law  speech.  Even  hia  own  sup- 
porters scarcely  gave  him  a  cheer; 
and  calmly  as  he  went  on,  it  was  plain 
that  such  lengthy,  up-hill,  ekeerlesM 
work,  was  very  fatiguing.  At  leiwth 
it  was  over,  and  the  honse  qni(&j 
dispersed,  every  one  to  talk  about  the 
new  plan,  and  to  consider  how  it  would 
work.  Only  Mr.  Cobden  would  say 
a  few  words  before  the  house  separa- 
ted. They  were  of  course  abusive* 
Mr.  Cobden — to  descrihe  him  shortlj 
— is  a  brainless  booby  with  a  very  loua 
voice.  He  has  about  as  much  idea  of 
what  is  rational  and  just  in  r^ard  to 
any  question,  as  Hungarian  hogs  hare 
of  the  flavour  of  Munster  oatmeal, 
and  I  apprehend  that  is  nothing  very 
considerable.  While  he  was  ventinff 
his  noisy  indignation.  Sir  Robert  Fed 
was  coolly  gathering  up  his  papers 
preparatory  to  leaving  the  nouse^ 
and  luokea  as  if  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  poor  man  was  saying  anj 
tbing^. 

The  change  which  the  government 
has  proposed  in  the  com-iaw  is  one 
which  maintains  the  principle  of  the 
law  as  it  stands — namely,  that  of  pro^ 
tecting  the  home  produce  from  com- 
petition  while  the  price  is  low,  and 
protecting  the  consumers  from  being 
limited  to  the  home  supply,  when  the 
price  is  high — but  the  new  plan  alters 
and  modifies  the  scale  by  which  these 
two  opposite  kinds  of  protection  are 
worked.  The  result  of  the  mocUfU 
cation,  if  it  becomes  law,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  to  give  more  reffularitj 
to  the  trade  in  corn,  and  to  duninish^ 
in  a  very  great  degree,  the  temptation 
to  mere  speculative  or  gambling  trade, 
by  limiting  the  range  of  duty,  and 
making  its  ascent  and  descent  much 
slower  at  that  range  of  price  during 
which  a  demand  for  foreign  com 
generally  occurs.  Instead  of  awk- 
ward stops  and  sudden  runs  in  the 
foreign  corn  trade,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  it  will  glide  on  more  continuously 
and  smoothly.  In  short,  to  adopt 
a  bit  of  a  metaphor,  it  may  be 
siudthat  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  fitted 
a  pair  of  shaiUs  on  the  "sU^ng 
scde/? 
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Two  or  three  days  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  close  of  the  dehate  upon  Lord 
John  Russell's  opposition  to  going  into 
committee  upon  Sir  Robert  reePs  plan. 
I  never  in  my  life  perceived  a  more 
general  conviction  among  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  intelligent  people, 
that  the  opposition  has  utterly  failed. 
The  opposition  is  really  looked  upon 
as  completely  smashed.  From  the 
first  or  second  day  after  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  plan  was  promulgated,  there 
was  very  little  doubt  that  he  would  be 
able  to  carry  it  against  the  opposition ; 
but  that  he  should  carry  it  by  a  ma- 
jority of  123 — that  in  a  house  of 
580  members  present,  including  the 
speaker,  Lord  John,  with  all  his  par- 
liamentary artifice,  should  be  able  to 
muster  no  more  than  228  men  (includ- 
ing the  tellers)  to  vote  with  him  ; 
tmt,  indeed,  was  scarcely  expected  by 
even  the  most  sanguine. 

But  the  division  is  not  the  worst 
part  of  the  matter.  There  was  no 
force — no  cogency — no  effect  in  the 
debate  on  the  opposition  side.  Lord 
John  Russell  did  his  best  with  some 
little  neatnesses  of  expreMion,  which 
*  read  like  smartoen ;  but  which  are  so 
mouthed  and  drawled  in  his  utterance, 
that  they  actually  appear  clumsy  in 
delivery.  But  as  to  his  case,  he  broke 
down,  and  was  actuallv  obliged  to 
abandon  the  main  position  for  which 
he  contended.  His  argument  was  the 
superior  efficacy  of  a  nxed  duty  to  a 
sliding  scale ;  and  yet  he  had  to  admit 
that  in  his  fixed  duty  there  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a  provision  that  after  a 
certain  price,  it  should  not  be  fixed ! 
Sir  Boyle  Roache  could  scarcely  have 
done  better  in  the  Irish  parliament. 
Or  perhaps  Lord  John  took  the  hint 
from  a  certain  Belgian  commander  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  who,  being 
ordered  to  remain  fixed  in  a  certun 
position,  established  for  himself  the 
condition  that  when  the  position  be- 
came dangerous,  he  should  walk  away  1 


Sir  R.  Peel  has  triumphed  by  mere 
reasonableness,  and  by  addressing  him- 
self to  the  practical  good  sense  of  those 
upon  whose  votes  his  success  depended. 
Mr.  Roebuck  (modest  gentleman !) 
was  kind  enough  to  suggest  to  the 
premier  that  he  should  abandon  all 
vulgar  practical  considerations,  and 
become  at  once  a  verv  great  man  by 
adopting  his  (Mr.  Roebuck's)  theories. 
Sir  R.  Peel's  reply  was  very  charac- 
teristic :— 


*'  It  is  easy  for  tho  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman  to  call  on  me  to  dis^ 
card  all  class  prejudices,  to  show,  not 
perhaps  that  I  am  in  advance,  bat  at  all 
events,  that  I  do  not  lag  behind  the  in- 
telligence of  the  aee,  and  to  bring  for-» 
ward  some  grand  and  comprehensive 
scheme  that  would  stamp  me  at  once 
with  the  characterof  a  ereat  statesman. 
I  will  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man what  I  think  belongs  more  to  the 
true  character  of  the  minister  of  such  a 
oountry  as  this.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  in  keeping  with  that  true  eharao^ 
ter  for  me  to  aspire  te  none  of  those 
magnificeniclMunictcristics  which  be  has 
described,  and  that  the  wisest  and  safest 
course  for  me  to  adopt  is  to  effect  as 
much  practical  good  as  I  can,  and  not, 
after  announcing  some  great  principle, 
calculated  to  win  for  me  a  great  aeal 
of  popularity,  to  find  at  last  that  the 
practical  part  of  the  subject  was  in  pre^ 
cisely  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  be^ 
fore  I  began.  ** 

Sir  Robert  spoke  the  winding-up 
speech  in  far  better  spirits,  and  with  a 
much  more  lively  sympathy  of  the. 
house,  than  marked  the  delivery  of 
that  in  which  his  plan  was  promul- 
gated. He  Imew  that  hb  reasonable- 
ness had  triumphed. 

That  pompous,  shallow  coxcomb^ 
Mr.  Villiers,  comes  next,  to  repeat  to 
the  House  of  Commons  what  has  been 
rehearsed  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern.  But  he  will  be  soon  and  easily 
disposed  of. 


London,  21st  February,  1842. 
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Is  popery  to  bo  the  established  religion 
of  Ireland?  Such  is,  in  reality,  the 
question  to  be  decided,  when  govern- 
ment are  asked  what  they  are  prepared 
to  do  upon  the  subject  of  national 
education.  Should  the  popish  clergy 
continue  to  be  recognisea,  as  they  are 
at  present,  as*  the  .organ  of  govern- 
ment in  administering  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  parliament  for  educational 
purposes  in  this  country,  their  system 
will  be  fixed  upon  a  basis  which  will 
enable  them  to  contend,  with  fearful 
odds  in  their  favour,  against  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  both 
means  and  motives  will  be  amply  af- 
forded them  for  accomplishing  that 
church's  subversion.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  no  ordinary  anxiety,  that  all  who 
feel  interested  in  the  well-being  of  our 
establishment,  or  desirous  of  promot- 
ing the  real  welfare  and  improvement 
of  our  people  ask,  what  are  the  go- 
vernment prepared  to  do  in  a  matter 
of  such  immense  importance,  and  re- 
specting which  theur  decision  must  be 
productive  of  so  much  good  or  so 
much  evil  ? 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  our 
wishes,  could  they  be  gratified,  would 
be  limited,  for  the  present,  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  grants  which  are 
made  by  parliament  for  Irish  educa- 
tion, and  leaving  the  several  sects  and 
parties  to  provide,  as  best  they  may, 
by  voluntary  benevolence,  for  the  re- 
ligious and  literary  training  of  those 
in  whose  welfare  they  may  feel  a 
Christian  or  philanthropic  solicitude. 
For  our  parts,  (and  we  believe,  in  this 
particular,  we  speak  the  sentiments  of 
a  vast  majority  of  our  brethren  of  the 
establishment,)  we  would  be  well  con- 
tent to  assume  all  the  necessary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  due  culture  of  all 
tnose  unprovided  members  of  our 
communion  for  whom  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  feel  more  especially  interested. 
Let  others  say  the  same,  and  the  vex^ 
ata  questio  will  be  happily  decided. 
The  government  would  thus,  at  once, 
be  relieved  from  all  embarrassment 
and  perplexity ;  and  the  church,  and 
the  several  denominations  of  dissent, 
might  proceed  in  their  respective 
courses,  if  not  with  harmonious  co- 
operation, at  least  without  any  angry 
Jarring,  and  even  with  a  feeling  ot 


honourable  rivalry,  by  which,  in  their 
several  courses,  they  would  all  be  ren- 
dered more  efficient  in  the  promotion 
of  their  common  object,  when  the 
church  is  willing  thus  to  rely  upon  her 
own  resoiu*ces,  we  see  not  how  anj 
objection  could  be  consistently  started 
to  a  similar  resolution  on  the  part  of 
others  who  have  always  professed  a 
devotion  to  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  have  not  scrupled  to  make  it  a 
reproach  to  the  church  that  that  prin- 
ciple has  not  been  more  extensively 
adopted. 

But  if  this  (by  far,  to  our  minds, 
the  most  advisable  course,  and  that 
by  which  the  real  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try would  be  best  provided  for,)  b  not 
to  be  adopted,  we  do  not  deem  it  un- 
reasonable to  demand  for  the  church 
a  grant  in  aid  of  her  schools,  when 
similar  grants  are  made  in  favour  of 
schools  under  the  direction  of  papists 
and  dissenters.  In  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  the  boast  of  Dr.  Cook,  that 
he  has  squeezed  out  of  the  National 
Board  an  endowment  for  Presbyterian 
education.  In  the  south  and  west  a 
similar  declaration  may  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  popish  clergy.  The 
system  of  united  education  has  thus 
been  rent  in  twain  ;  and  the  only  party 
who  cannot  take  advantage  of  it  are 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  who 
feel  that  they  could  not  honestly  either 
lend  their  sanction  to  a  system  which 
they  believe  to  be  fraught  with  great 
evil,  or  avail  themselves,  by  any  in- 
directness, of  the  facilities  which  it 
might  afford  for  the  scriptural  educa- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  establish- 
ment, even  as  the  Presbyterians  have 
availed  themselves,  for  the  scriptural 
education  of  the  members  of  their 
communion,  or  the  Roman  Catholics 
for  the  unscriptural,  or  even  anti- 
scriptural,  education  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  there- 
fore ask,  will  government  give  us  a 
grant,  which  in  honesty  and  fairness 
may  be  made  use  of  for  our  purposes, 
without  involving  any  compromise  of 
our  character  as  an  establbhment, 
such  as  would  be  implied  by  our  be- 
coming stipendiaries  of  the  National 
Board,  or  prevent  us  from  continuing, 
as  we  have  hitherto  done,  to  lift  up 
our  voices  against  it  ? 
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In  our  Instf  we  called  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  project  put  forth 
by  our  contemporary  The  Ckrisiian 
Examiner, — that  government  should 
aid  all  sects  and  denominations,  in 
promoting  secular,  and  leave  to  them 
the  promotion  of  religpous  education, 
according  to  their  several  views  and 
persuasions.  Against  any  such  pro* 
position  wc  offered  our  earnest  pro- 
test, as  one  which  would  commit  the 
clergy  to  ac(|uiescence  in  a  principle 
which  confounded  all  distinction  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  and  which 
must  cfTectually  seal  their  lips  against 
the  utterance  of  those  wholesome 
truths  by  which  government  itself 
may  be  gradually  enlightened,  and 
made  more  sennible  than  it  has  latterly 
been  of  its  Christian  responsibility. 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  what  we  then  wrote  was  written 
in  vain.  But  we  recur  to  the  subject 
at  present,  because  its  importance  has 
attracted  into  the  field  of  educational 
controversy  one  whose  acquirements 
as  a  scholar,  and  whose  attainments 
as  a  Christian,  will  cause  his  senti- 
ments to  be  ri*garded  with  the  pro- 
foundest  respect,  and  whose  cautious 
abstinence  hitherto  from  all  polemical 
and  political  warfare  will  be  felt  as  a 
guarantee  both  of  his  impartiality  and 
of  his  moderation.  Thus  writes  Dr. 
Richard  Graves,*  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of    The  Christian  Ex^ 


ammer ;. 


**  Agreeing^,  as  I  do,  with  you  and 
moKt  of  your  readers  in  the  two  chief 
objections  that  you  have  heretofore 
urf^ed  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
education  board,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  showing  that  the  regulations  of 
the  board,  in  their  present  modified 
state,  operate  le«s  injuriously  both  to 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  than 
your  plan  would  do,  if  carried  out  to  ita 
full  ext(*nt. 

'*  In  making  this  comparison,  I  may 
pass  over  some  minor  details  of  practice, 
and  confine  myself  to  the  two  main  de- 
viations from  sound  principle  introduced 
by  that  body  :  first,  the  exclusion  of 
the  Scriptures ;  secondly,  the  encou- 
ragement afforded  to  the  disseminatkm 
of  popery. 

**  Let  us  examine  how  matters  stand 
at  aretemt  with  reference  to  these  two 
main  points. 

**  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  outset 


of  their  strange  career,  they  did  by  their 
first-published  regulations  expresslv  re- 
fuse to  aid  any  scnool  where  the  Bible 
should  be  used  as  a  school  book ;  and 
did  thereby,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  de- 
nounce the  Scriptures  as  unworthy  to 
share  any  part  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  ft  was  principany  against  this 
daring  and  awiul  proscription  of  the 
sacred  volume,  that  the  voice  of  Protes- 
tantism throughout  the  empire  indig- 
nantly reclaimed  That  reclamation 
had  its  effect ;  and  the  present  board, 
by  means  of  certain  by-laws,  contrives 
(whether  candidly  or  otherwise,  I  will 
not  stop  to  inquire)  so  to  shape  its  pro- 
ceedings, as  not  to  withdraw  its  grants 
from  schools,  even  though  they  should 
be  found  guilty  of  harbouring  the  word 
of  God. 

*'  As  to  the  second  objection,  the 
board  has  also  made  a  considerable  step 
in  advance.  By  its  arrangements  witn 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  it  allows 
them  in  several  instances  to  make  use  of 
their  own  catechisms,  and  other  similar 
formulas. 

*'  It  was  obvious  that  the  established 
clergy  might  have  obtained  similar  in- 
dulgences, had  they  consented  to  a  sur- 
render of  principle,  such  as  was  made 
by  the  northern  synod. 

**  However  mystified  and  unintelligible 
were  the  statements  about  its  general 
laws,  and  its  by-laws,  put  forth  by  the 
board  during  that  necociation,  the  pro- 
position of  the  synod's  deputation  was 
sufllciently  clear  and  definite.  It  was 
this — that  where  the  parents  of  all  the 
children  attending  a  school  were  Pres- 
byterians, they  might,  to  the  course  of 
eeneral  instruction  required  bv  the 
board,  superadd  not  only  the  Bible,  but 
their  own  elementary  books  of  religious 
instruction. 

'•The  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  could  not  have  been  refused 
similar  indulgences,  had  they  come 
forward  with  a  similar  proposal.  But 
they  saw  at  once  (what  we  would  desire, 
if  possible,  to  believe,  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  northern  synod),  they 
saw  that  it  contained  a  surrender  of 
principle  unworthy  of  Protestantism. 

**  For  this  proposition,  stated  in  the 
abstract,  and  generalised  in  its  applica- 
tion, amounted  to  this — that  the  board 
should  allow  its  grants  to  be  made  use 
of  for  introducing  into  every  school  the 
religious  tenets  of  its  scholars.  The 
established  clergy  foresaw  that  tlUs 
principle,  once  conceded  by  Presbyte- 
rians and  Churchmen,  woumI  be  trium* 
phantly  pleaded  by  Soctnians  and  pa- 


*  National  Education,  being  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Tie  CkriMtim  Exmnimgr, 
coBtaiaiQf  observations  on  an  article  in  the  noaiber  for  Jamuury,  1812.  By  Rkhard 
ilastiiigs  Oravss.  D.D.    dvo.    Citrry  ud  Co.    Dibfin:  1843.. 
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pists  in  their  own  behalf ;  and  they  re- 
fused to  touch  any  funds,  the  appropria- 
tion of  which  would  have  entangled  them 
in  such  a  concession. 

"  Their  anticipations  were  justified 
by  the  result,  for  the  Roman  C'atholics, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  soon  demanded 
the  application  of  the  above  principle 
to  their  own  case.  But  Lord  Ebrington 
refused  their  request.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who  observed 
the  progfress  of  events,  that  it  was  the 
calm  but  dignified  voice  of  the  church 
which  aroused  him  to  see  the  danger, 
and  encouraged  him  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress. 

'*  Thus,  the  stead v  and  consistent  re- 
monstrances  of  the  clergy  have  extorted 
from  the  board  several  practical  conces- 
sions, and  have  at  the  same  time  re- 
Btrained  it  from  any  further  abandon- 
ment of  principle." 

When  it  is  said  that  Lord  Ebring- 
ton refused  the  request  of  the  Romish 
clergy  to  beperniittcd  to  apply  to  their 
own  case  the  principle  successfully  con- 
tended for  by  the  Presbyterians,  it  is 
not,  by  any  means,  to  bo  understood 
that  that  principle  was  not,  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland,  practically 
in  operation.  The  plain  and  undeni- 
able truth  is,  that  the  system  never  was 
valued  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
as  it  enabled  them  to  teach  popery  ; — 
and  all  that  Lord  Ebrington  did,  in 
refusing  to  accede  to  their  request, 
was  coyly  to  decline  committing  him- 
self to  sanctioning  a  revelation  of 
rules  which  he  very  well  knew  were, 
by  the  body  whose  request  he  refused, 
**  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance."  But  it  was  even 
something  that  the  government  were 
compelled  even  by  words  to  discoun- 
tenance that  which,  by  their  deeds, 
they  were  upholding.  Hypocrisy  is, 
we  are  told,  the  homage  which  vice 
pays  to  virtue  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  for  this  insincere  profession 
of  respect,  in  theory,  for  a  regulation 
which,  by  a  scandalous  connivance, 
was  every  day  violated  in  practice,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  sturdy  exclamations 
of  the  Established  Church. 

Dr.  Graves  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Now,  if  you,  or  any  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  these  proceedings  the 
clergy  have  been  misled  by  error  of 
judgment,  or  influenced  by  disingenu- 
ous motives,  the  proper  counsel  to  offer 
«rould  hn,  to  cMiie  forward  at  once, 
either  in  the  one  oatt>  ivKli  a  frank 


avowal  of  their  mistake,  or  in  the  other, 
with  an  humble  confession  of  their  guilt. 
But  if  you  maintain,  as  you  seem  to  do, 
that  their  conduct  has  been  guided  by 
prudence  and  integrity,  by  what  strange 
mfatuation  are  you  now  led  to  advise 
them  to  reverse  all  this,  and  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  grant  for  themselves, 
to  withdraw  their  protest  against  mak- 
ing the  government  schools  instrumental 
in  disseminating  popery,  and  to  sink  in 
disgraceful  silence  the  reclamation  they 
have  hitherto  so  honourably  maintainea 
in  behalf  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrvmen,  for  the  free  perusal  bj 
their  children  of  the  word  of  God  ? 

*'  That  such  is  the  true  meaning  of 
your  proposal,  I  adduce  your  own  words 
to  demonstrate. 

**  *  Let  such  landlords  as  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  their  tenantry, 
have  assistance  in  supporting  schools, 
in  which  all,  if  thev  please,  shall,  ac- 
cording to  the  Kildarc-place  principle, 
read  the  word  of  God.  Let  the  clerej 
have  assistance  in  supporting  schools, 
in  which,  if  thev  please,  all  the  children 
that  attend  shall,  oesidcs  the  Scriptures, 
be  instructed  in  the  formularies  of  our 
church  ;  and  let  the  Roman  Catholics  ht 
assisted  in  supporting  schools^  in  which 
they  may  teach  what  they  think  according 
to  the  principles  of  their  church,  without 
any  restriction^  but  that  at  the  same  time 
a  literary  and  intellectual  progress  shall 
be  being  carried  on  among  the  children 
of  the  school.'  And  again  :  '  We  would 
have  government  take  care,  through  the 
means  of  their  own  inspectors,  that  doe 
progress  shall  be  made  in  the  literary 
part,  for  which  they  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible ;  that  the  schools  shall  t>e  so 
conducted  as  to  raise  the  intellect,  im- 
prove the  habits,  and  add  to  the  infor- 
mation of  the  rising:  generation;  and 
allow  the  zeal  of  religioiu  instructors  to 
have  at  the  same  time  ample  field  to  work 
in  the  religious  cultivation  of  their  pu- 
pils.* 

"  Considering,  then,  this  plan,  and 
what  has  been  said,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  following  positions  are  evident : — 

**  First — The  spiritual  interests  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen  would  fare 
worse  in  this  system  than  under  the  ex- 
isting one.  The  present  regulations  of 
the  board,  as  far  as  they  are  known  or 
intelligible  to  the  public,  place  consider- 
able restrictions  on  the  operations  of  the 
priest.  They  permit  him  to  give  sepa- 
rate instruction  to  his  own  children 
during  separate  hours  :  but  they  do  not 
allow  him  to  interfere  with  the  others, 
or  to  introduce  his  catechisms  into  daily 
use,  or  to  require  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses to  teach  them — or,  in  short,  to 
•i9ploy  the  general  InstnuMayUi^  af 
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the  school  to  diBseminate  hU  views. 
But  the  very  basis  of  your  plan  is  that 
all  such  limitations  should  be  removed, 
and  that  '  the  zeal'  of  the  '  religious  in- 
structors' of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
whether  as  masters  or  mistresses,  monks 
or  nuns,  priests  or  friars,  should  be  left 
'  without  any  restriction,*  and  have  '  am- 
ple field  to  work  in  the  religious  culti- 
vation of  their  pupils.'  What,  then,  is 
to  prevent  them  from  placing  in  the 
hands  of  the  children  their  catechisms 
and  their  manuals,  their  beads  and 
rosaries,  the  psalter  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  litanies  of  the  saints  ? 

**  Yet  it  is  in  reference  to  a  plan  ca- 
pable of  such  developments  that  you  de- 
clare, 'we  can  see  no  valid  objection 
against  government  furnishing  facilities 
for  one  important  necessary  part  of  edu- 
cation, where  there  is  no  impediment 
thrown  in  the  way,  but  on  the  contrary, 
every  facility  afforded  for  the  addition  of 
that  part  which  makes  the  others  truly  va- 
luahU: 

**  This  last  sentiment,  or  rather  its 
bearing  with  reference  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, must,  I  think,  have  escaped  you 
in  the  hurry  of  composition.  For  I  can 
hardly  brine  myself  to  believe,  that  yoi| 
intended  deliberately  to  assert,  that  the 

S'ft  of  mere  secular  education  to  the 
Oman  Catholics  would  be  of  .little  value 
without  the  inculcation  of  popish  errors. 
If,  however,  I  am  mistaken,  and  that 
you  now  really  entertain  an  opinion  so 
much  at  variance  ^-ith  all  that  you  have 
hitherto  advocated,  you  ought,in  fairness 
to  your  readers,  to  inform  them  of  the 
change. 

**  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that 
all  the  complaints  put  forth  against  the 
existing  system,  would  apply  to  the  new 
one,  and  many  more  besides,  and  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  said  so  truly^ 
against  the  impropriety  of  government 
delivering  over  the  children  ofits  subjects 
into  the  bands  of  the  priesthood,  would 
become  spplicable  in  its  fullest  extent, 
when  these  youthful  victims  of  state  ex- 
pediency and  Protestant  delinquency, 
should  be  not  only  hopelessly  cut  off 
ttom  the  word  of  God,  but  bound  fast 
for  ever  in  the  trammels  of  popery. 
'  **  Secondly — This  principle,  if  once 
adopted  in  Ireland,  could  nardly  be  li- 
mited to  this  side  of  the  channel,  but 
extending  to  England,  would  entitle  dis- 
senters of  every  creed  and  of  no  creed, 
to  demand  government  assistance  to 
educate  the  rising  generation  in  their 
discordant  and  conflicting  opinions. 

"  Thirdly — This  same  principle,  when 
once  admitted  with  regard  to  thereli- 
ffious  instruction  of  children,  could 
nardly  be  denied  when  applied  to  that  of 
their  equaUr,  or  possiHy  nore  igi^oraiil 
jMureati;    Urary  motire  of  tUM  poUi^ 


that  should  suggest  the  former,  would 
with  still  ^eater  force  indicate  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  if  it  were  expedient  to  rulers 
to  have  under  their  tuition  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  young  and  tender,  it 
would  be  doubly  important  to  extend  a 
similar  control  to  tnose  of  the  old  and 
sturdy.  In  short,  the  erection  and  supi 
port  by  the  state,  of  schools  and  masters 
for  all  denominations,  would  in  due  time 
be  necessarily  followed  by  the  similar 
erection  and  support  of  temples  and 
priests  for  all  denominations,  by  Soci- 
nian  meeting  houses,  and  popish  mass- 
houses,  by  synagogues  and  mosoues,  till 
this  once  Protestant  and  Cnristian 
country  should  receive  into  its  bosom  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  of  conflicting 
creeds,  and  should,  like  the  the  Pimtheon 
of  degenerate  Rome,  furnish  altars  for 
all  modes  of  worship,  but  itself  be  con- 
secrated by  none. 

'*  Such  an  example  set  by  the  rulers 
could  not  fail  to  pro«luce  its  effect  on  the 
people.  These  are  ever  more  apt  to  be 
led  by  the  example  than  by  the  profes- 
sions of  their  superiors,  and  by  perceiv- 
ing that  those  who  were  so  much  better 
instructed  than  themselves,  patronised 
all  creeds  alike,  they  would  soon  suspect 
that  their  superior  wisdom  and  infor- 
mation rendered  them  alike  indifi^rent 
to  all.  And  they  would  at  last  regard 
the  various  bands  of  paid  ministers, 
paraded  on  the  religious  platform  of  the 
state,  as  so  many  groups  of  juggling 
impostors,  who,  while  in  obemence  to 
their  masters  they  played  off  their  va- 
rious antics  to  amuse,  deceive,  and  con- 
trol the  multitude,  did  equally  with  their 
employers  despise  those  who  were  duped 
by  religion,  and  the  religion  that  duped 
them." 

That  the  ministerial  usefubess  of 
the  clergy  may  be  most  injuriously 
affected  by  whatever  lowers  their  esti- 
mation with  their  flocks,  is  a  truth 
which  must  be  obrious  to  all  our 
readers.  Most  justly  has  it  been  ob- 
servedy  that  it  is  essential  to  the  per« 
manence  of  any  church,  that  its  lay 
members  should  believe  their  ministers 
sincere  in  the  profession  of  the  doc- 
trines which  they  teachi  and  how,  asks 
Dr.  Graves.— 

"Could  such  an  impression  prevail 
lon^  among  them,  if  they  found  those 
ministers  patronising,  or  even  counte- 
nancing sonemes,  the  obvious  tendency 
of  which  was,  to  promote  the  di88emi.> 
nation  of  creeds  essentially  opposed  to 
thefar  own,  and  that  not  on  Blatters  of 
form  1ft  etrpmemj  •«(▼,  Iwt  on  tenets 
latbMibly  affNtttft  tMs  VhamM^     ^ 
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ration !  How,  in  short,  must  Protes- 
tant congregations  think  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy,  if  they  find  them  farouring, 
or  even  conniving  at  the  adoption  by  a 
Protestant  state  of  any  plan,  which  in- 
volves in  its  development  the  propaga- 
tion of  popery  1  !" 

But  objectionable  as  is  the  proposed, 
or  suffgested  measure^  upon  the  score 
of  principle,  it  is  not  less  so,  as  Dr. 
Graves  well  observes,  on  the  gi'ouiid 
of  expedieucy. 

*'  It  seems  evident,  that  government 
could  not  be  called  on  to  support  more 
than  one  school  in  each  parish.  This 
one  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  their 
preponderating  numbers,  might,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  claim  as  their 
own.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the 
clergy,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  your 
scheme,  woulcl  virtually  withdraw  the 
protest  which  they  have  hitherto  main- 
tained on  behalf  of  their  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-countrymen,  as  well  as  of 
themselves,  viz. :  that  they  are  entitled 
to  have  their  children  made  acquainted 
with  the  word  of  truth  ;  and,  by  such  a 
step,  they  would,  in  effect,  sanction 
government  in  committing  the  whole 
rising  generation  of  Iri^h  Roman  Catho- 
lics, gagged  and  fettered  by  royal  au- 
thority, mto  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood. 

"  And  what  is  to  be  gained  in  return 
for  this  abandonment  of  principle,  and 
this  desertion  of  several  thousand  Ro- 
man Catholic  children  who  are,  and  still 
a  greater  number  who  have  been,  and 
might  again  be  found,  if  we  p^severc, 
listening  in  our  own  schools  to  the  word 
of  life  ?  Why,  that  in  a  few  parishes 
where  church  Protestants  predominate, 
they  should  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  few 
pounds  of  the  public  money  for  their 
own  children,  and  for  those  alone. 

"Still  further — what  is  to  become  of  the 
few  children  of  our  own  flocks  who  dwell 
scattered  throughout  Roman  Catholic 
districts  ? 

**Must  they  not,  as  far  as  govern- 
ment assistance  is  concerned,  eiuier  re- 
main ^nthout  instruction,  or  attend 
those  thoroughly  popish  seminaries? 
And,  in  the  latter  case,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent their  young  minds  from  being  im- 
perceptibly swayed  by  reverence  for 
their  authorized  teachers,  gradually  im- 
bued with  the  religious  dogmas  con- 
stantly repeated  in  their  hearing,  and 
finally  ana  fatally  seduced  by  the  at- 
tractive example  of  their  companions 
and  play-fellows  ? 

'*  Of  such  a  plan  fully  carried  out* 
(and,  if  adopted  at  all,  it  must  be  so,) 
the  effect  would  be,  that  throughout  a 


g[reat  part  of  Ireland  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  church  children  would  gradually 
disappear,  and  be  absorbed  in  the  sur- 
rounding population. 

*'  Lastly — From  what  has  been  said, 
it  seems  pretty  evident,  that  the  plan 
you  propose  would  be  more  objectionable 
in  jtrinciple,  and  probably  more  injurious 
in  practice,  than  the  continuance  of  tho 
Education  Board  in  its  present  modified 
state.  If  then,  tho  clergy  have  jnd^d 
rightly,  and  acted  honestly  in  protesting 
against  the  Education  Board,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  should  equally  do  so 
against  the  plan  you  propose.  If  they 
do  not,  they  will  justly  incur,  not  merely 
the  charge  of  inconsistency,  but  the 
imputation  of  having  been  hitherto  in- 
fluenced by  a  spirit  of  factious  oppo- 
sition to  the  late  government,  in  place 
of  a  disinterested  attachment  to  re- 
ligion." 

Toleration  is  one  thing — establish- 
ment is  another.  In  the  manifesto  of 
The  Christian  Examiner,  the  distinc- 
tion is  lost  sight  of.  Dr.  Graves 
takes  care  to  bring  it  very  fully  into 
view. 

"Your  first  is,  that  your  plan  is  one 
of  simple  toleration.  Here,  lest  I  should 
be  misunderstood,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I 
have  long  approved  of  complete  tolera- 
tion, and  that  I  rejoiced  in  the  removal 
of  all  those  civil  disabilities  which  rested 
on  grounds  merely  religious.  But  the 
words,  toleration  and  support,  convey 
to  my  mind,  ideas  widely  different  both 
in  theory  and  practice.  And  your  plaa 
seems  to  go  far  beyond  the  one,  and  to 
extend  the  other  to  all  creeds  alike. 
You  observe  in  its  behalf,  that  by  it 
'  every  facility  is  to  be  afforded  for  the 
addition  of  tHat  part*  of  education,  vii. 
religion,  *  which  makes  the  other  truly 
valuable.'  Again — you  praise  it  be- 
cause it  *  allows  the  zeal  of  religious 
instructors  to  have  ample  field  to  work 
in  the  religious  cultivation  of  the  pupUa.' 
These,  you  maintain,  are  such  great  ad- 
vantages toProtestants  that  their  clergy 
should  'accept,  thankfully,  Uio  assis- 
tance offered  in  that  system/  Surely, 
then,  you  cannot  deny  that  it  affords 
equal  advantages  to  Socinians  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  that  their  clergy  are 
e<^ually  bound  to  accept  that  atMutane^ 
with  thankfulness.  And  no  doubt  Dr. 
MacHale,  (the  most  violent,  but  the 
most  consistent  man  of  his  party ,^  and 
his  followers,  who  spurn  with  inaigiuu 
tion  the  offers  of  the  Education  Board, 
because  of  the  restrictions  bv  which 
they  are  accompanied,  would  hare 
abundant  reason  for  triumph,  when  thejf 
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aro  told,  that  Roman  Catholics  arc*  to 
•  be  asHsted  in  supporting  HchooU  i^  which 
thoT  may  U»ach  what  they  think,  ac- 
oorcling  to  the  principles  of  their  church, 
without  any  reitriclion,'* 

But  the  Mrong  groumi  upon  which 
this  obnoxious  proposal  is  rccoiuinen<lecl 
in,  that  the  clergy  would  he  "  respon- 
sible only  for  what  is  taught  in  their 
own  schools,  and  not  responsible  for 
what  is  taught  in  others."  This  is  a 
delusion,  against  which  we  ourselves, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  have  ven- 
tured to  protest,  and  we  are  gratified 
to  find  our  judgment  ratified  by  that 
of  the  able  and  honest  man  whose  pages 
lie  before  us.  Dr.  Graves  thus 
writes — 

*•  I  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
any  body  which  should  acquiesce  in  the 
adoption,  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  this,  or  any  other  such 
system,  without  any  actual  expression 
of  reserve  or  dissent*  on  their  |)art,  must 
be  considered  as  appro vinf^  ot  the  prin- 
cioU  of  the  svstem,  and,  of  cour-f,  of 
aU  its  practical  results  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, m  such  circumstances,  the  clerpy 
would  bo  answerable  for  what  was 
taught  in  every  school  embraced  in  its 
operation.  This  seems  to  me  too  self- 
erident  to  demand  any  comment  in  its 
support. 

*•  I  am,  ind«»ed,  ready  to  admit,  if 
thedcrgy  had  remonstrated  aj^ainst  the 
»jl»trm  a*  a  vhoie^  and  more  esntH'ially 
against  the  fundamental  principle  of  it, 

▼u that  government  should  rei/md  tvith 

perfect  intitfference  the  truth  orfaisehood 
of  the  creeoM  which  it  spreads  amontfst  itn 
yom*hful  tuhjectt ;  and  if,  in  spito  of  such 
remonstrance  proclaimed  at  its  first  pro- 
pofial,  and  annually  n'peat^Kl  as  otlten 
a«  the  parliamentary  ^jrant  in  its  favour 
wi're  renewed,  govfrnnunt  should, 
m*vartheless,  persevere  in  carrying  it 
bito  ••fleet,  that  then  the  cKriry  mip:ht 
Jetl  tliemselves  resjHmsih!*'  nuly  !t»r  what 
was  taught  in  their  o\mi  sthools.  But 
however  free  they  mijjht  fevl  their  own 
consdences  under  such  circumstances, 
I  much  doubt  whether  it  would  be  pru- 
dent or  judicious  to  avail  themsehe«  of 
the  grant.  For  if  they  actually  touchtMi 
tJbe  public  money,  their  enemies  nould 
•ureiy  assert,  and  their  luke\*arm  fol- 
lowers might  possibly  suspect,  that  their 
purity  was  more  matter  (jf  profession 
than  of  practice  ;  and  that,  if  they  dis- 
approred  of  the  princii»le  in  general, 
tmy  ought  not  to  avail  them»«elve8  of 
its  application  to  their  own  ca-e.  All 
the  parties  who  should  biH*ome  co- 
sharers  with  thtm  In  the  grant,  wouUl 
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aUo.  no  doubt,  take  up  and  repeat  such 
imputations,  in  order  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  that,  which  they  would 
naturally  regard  as  an  unmerited  as- 
sumption by  the  church  clergy  of  supe- 
rior integrity. 

•*  If  then  strenuous  and  persevering 
remonstrances  could  hardly  save  them 
from  such  accusations,  because  merely 
sharers  of  the  grant — what  could,  or, 
indeed,  ought  to  preserve  them  from 
condemnation,  if  they  should  participate 
without  remonstrance. 

**  The  matter  would  become  still 
worse,  if  they  should  be  found  assent- 
ing parties  to  the  whole  system;  for 
then  they  would  become  implicated  in 
the  principle  itself,  and  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  all  its  details.  But  th<  ir 
guilt  would  bt^comc  still  more  flagrant, 
were  they  to  take  the  initial  step  in  pro- 
curing its  adoption  by  government.  Ai.«l 
it  is  to  this,  or  something  very  like  it. 
that  your  a!dvice  would  seem  to  conduct 
them. 

*•  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  one  place 
you  assert,  that  if  government  called 
on  them  to  propose  a  plan,  they  should 
offer  the  best  one  they  could  de\isc. 
But  you  admit,  that  this  is  not  to  be 
expected;  that  government  will  pro- 
bably propose  some  plan  of  their  own. 
and  that  if  such  a  plan  be  not  objection- 
able, the  clercry  should  be  'prepared  to 
accept  the  assistance  it  would  offer,  and 
to  co-operate  in  the  important  work  of 
national  education.*  Tlien  follows  the 
plan  which  has  btH?n  under  considerati('ii, 
and  your  arguments  in  its  behalf;  and 
y(m  conclude  by  hoping,  that  *  it  might 
meet  the  eye  of  s(>me  member  of  her  ma- 
jestys  government^*  and  vou  request  that 
those  of  your  *  brethren^  who  agree  with 
you  should  give  you  *  the  means  of 
making  hnovn  their  approving  senti- 
ments,* that  is,  of  course,  by  puMica- 
ti«m,  that  they  also  might  attract  go- 
vernment regard." 

•*  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  clergy  should, 
through  the  instrumentaHty  of  The 
Christian  Examiner^  insinuate  to  go- 
vernment the  proposal  of  this  plan,  and 
afterwards  acquiesce  in  its  adoption,  an<l 
avail  themselves  of  its  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, and  so  n'uder  themselves  answer- 
able for  all  its  faults,  both  of  principle 
and  detail  ?  I  trust,  however,  either 
that  vou  will  withdraw  this  plan — or 
that  tte  clergy  will  be  found  remonstrat- 
ing against  it  in  sufficient  numbers  t^) 
save  them  from  the  suspicion  of  ap- 
proving it,  which  might  otherwise  arise 
from  their  well-known  patronage  of  The 
Christian  Examiner.'* 

Yes,  if  there  be  iniquity  in  the  sys- 
tem, the  clergy  will  be  held  to   l>e 
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coiuenting  partleB  to  that  itdqni^,  iin< 
leM  thej  proteit  againit  it.  Nor  eta 
utj  dispoeition  not  to  omhvrH*  the 
present  minbton,  hj  atirrii^,  at  the 
present  moment,  in  a  QDMtiOn  of  to 
great  difficulty,  bc  phaoed  u  anj  el- 
cuBe  for  declining,  opon  nioh  an  occa- 
sion, to  perform  wbat  ia  a  bonnden 
dutj.  On  tiie  contrarr,  th«r  remiw- 
ne&9  at  present  would  atamp  npoa 
them  the  character  of  faction  for  their 
actiTlt;  in  time  paat ;  and  ai  it  would 
now  bo  seen,  that  thej  were  willing  to 
forego  the  reqnirementa  of  God,  for 
the  convenience  of  a  nuniatn  i  ao  it ' 
would,  with  very  great  plaunMlitj,  be 
Kiserted,  thej  loiwit  to  jiutify  their 
attack  upon  a  minutrj  by  pretending 
obedienra  to  God.  Bo  Buch  a  re- 
proach far  removed  from  themtnUten 
nf  our  holf  religion  ;  as  we  devontlf 
believe  it  i<  wholly  uideaerred  b; 
them.  But  let  them  beware  how 
tbey  palter  with  conaoience  in  aach  a 
matter  as  thi«,  bj  holding  it  at  allow- 
able to  regulate  their  aieent  or  their 
diascnt  in  a  matter  of  anob  deep  im- 
portance, accoriSng  to  it>te  conve- 
nience. The  following  obaervationa 
on  this  part  of  tha  nibject,  we 
earnestlv   recommend  to  thtnr  atten- 
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iuppone  their  tbttcnltj  in  eBecttng-  i 
arise  from  the  connteracting  prevalence 
of  erroneous  op'mian*.  The  •llenoe  of 
the  clergy  wmud  tMt  diminUh  thli  dlf- 
tlmltj,  hnt  rati 
elTcct,   bj  enabl 

4^rror  to  claim  Ipvin  ■■  on  divu-  nqiii 
On  the  other  hand  Che  ealm,  iBpiUed, 
and  persevering  proanlgatlon  of  con««t 
views  by  nich  a  body,  mut  have  a 
tendency  to  enlighten  the  pnbUc  mind, 
however  hIowIj.  and  tbM  to  prodMe  the 
double  effect  of  i 
rntPRof  tnilb,  i 
number. 

"If,  however,  tbo  views  of  mlalitert 
theniwlvcii  he  erroneoni,  whlletkeir  fa- 
lention-<  are  friendly,  it  is  not,  tbarv- 
fore,  the  Icni  our  dnti,  becanae  they  are 
unr  frieniU.  to  neck  to  act  tbcm  right, 
may  be  their  fcaih^ 
nlnoritiea,  thedaty 
,  etend  to  hold  tbefr 
n  above,  ii  totally  iode- 
pcnili'nt  uf  all  audi  contineenciM,  and 
ought  not  to  be  inflnenced  by  any  in^ 
considerations. 


Bui.  whatever  may  be  their  ft 
rdn  eiinting  anlnoritiea,  thi 
derRV  who  pretend  to  hold  t 
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turn  into  the  Lord.'     _. 
tended,  tharefonL  that  thb 
should   varr  with  ttaaa   oi 
tiiat  it  ihonJd  nil  waianilala  II 
iliiiiiiliiii  iiiiliiliiiii  iifiiailiM  am  *iMi 
tb».ort!hat>t  ahariahaiwiiaaiifc 
order  l«   fcroar  ■lilakaa  nIaaJa.  ar 


poniDg  firlli  un  liotli,  and  under llJ 
dfi  Enstatii-i'n.  tbp  H*me  iivady  and  M- 
wa    ringlu-tr^. 

'  i'bedulv.  then,  of  the 
of  tbU  taaliriioDv.  ia  clear 
tivfc     Th»y 
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[y  of  ihe  day — to  appatr,  aot 
0.  iircviUling  urror* — to  ad- 
momsh  ftl>'ii<li  ni  voU  a*  nara^m, 
whether  aiiiinii;  ihf  ruliTt  or  the  naibtot 
and,  Uke  an  uIluIUhI  n>trr..r.  (o  nOiu 
aqoallyiqkm  :ill,ll»'  iini-liaii^ng brl^- 
neaa  of  the  ilii  im' wonl." 


n  nf  hi*  liri-lhrcn  thn  c)«i 
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haetf  an  vvil.  and  only 
hj  htbag  tiiL-  letwr  of  two  uiiU,  TIm 
only  fabSc  toen,  they  isy,  npnn  whoa 
we  can  tv\;,  are  uonuiiifteil  tu  ifar 
prindpla  of  that  iniirm  which  nakM 
tM  diOrtiun  beiwi-uii  tratb  and 
•mrt  Mt'l  we  raimiil  etptt,  tiM 
for  oar  aili»,  they  ahoulil  Ml  titair 
wordi?  An 
that  for  lli<-i 
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from  the  proposition  which  is  now 
made,  and  the  ground  upon  which  it 
is  defended.  The  clergy,  and  all  the 
religious  portion  of  the  laity  of  our 
chiu*ch,  who  have  heen  engaged  in  a 
life  or  death  struggle  with  the  powers 
and  principalities  of  the  evil  of  this 
world  for  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  scriptural  education,  such  as 
might  lay  the  foundations  of  peace  and 
order  upon  the  only  enduring  basis, 
are  called  upon  to  forget  or  foreffo 
their  principles,  now  tnat  the  arch- 
enemy has  been  overthrown ;  because, 
forsooth,  the  friends  by  whom  he  has 
been  succeeded,  have  unwarily  become 
infected  with  some  of  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  of  hb  errors,  any 
sudden  disclaimer  of  which  would 
compromise  their  consistency  1  A 
proposition  like  this,  one  should 
think,  would  only  require  to  be  stated 
fully,  to  insure  its  merited  condemna- 
tion. 

But  the  very  thing  which  the  clergy 
are,  by  such  a  proposition,  called  upon 
not  to  do,  is  that  very  thing  which, 
under  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
they  stand,  they  should  feel  to  be 
their  bounden  duty.  What  is  their 
office  as  an  established  church  ?  It  is, 
not  merely  to  exercise  their  sacred 
functions  for  the  behoof  of  those 
amongst  whom  they  are  called  upon 
to  administer  in  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion ;  but,  to  hold  up  to  the  mind 
of  the  state  its  standard  of  religious 
duty,  and  to  seek,  by  all  the  legitimate 
means  within  their  power,  that  the 
governing  authorities  shall,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the 
moral  well-being  of  our  fellow-men, 
act  up  to  that  high  standard.  What, 
then,  should  be  thought  of  a  proposal 
which  virtually  calls  upon  them  to  re- 
duce their  standard  of  Christian  duty, 
until  worldly  politicians  find  it  com- 
patible with  their  political  conveni- 
ence ?  Was  it  thus  the  prophets  and 
the  teachers  of  old  were  commissioned 
to  act  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  when 
princes  and  governors  presided  over 
them,  who  are  described  as  **  doing 
eyil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ?"  Is  there 
any  divine  injunction  that  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Most  High  should  flatter 
them  in  their  misdeeds?  Is  it  any 
where  said,  because  men  are  deaf  to 
admonition,  and  will  none  of  your  re- 
proofs, you  should  therefore  speak 
smoothly  ?     No  ;    the  stem  contrary 


is  the  stress  of  the  divine  commission. 
The  false  prophets — those  who  sought 
to  curry  favour  with  the  powers  that 
then  were — did  uadeed  fall  in  with  the 
inclinations  of  the  court,  and  were 
but  too  ready  to  minister  to  its  cor- 
ruptions.    And  therefore  it  was  that 
the  heavy  wrath  of    God  fell  upon 
them.     The  true  prophets  pursued  a 
different  course  :  and  "  whether  thev 
would  hear  or  whether  they  would 
forbear,"  failed  not  to  reiterate  their 
solemn  message  in  the  ears  of  a  gain- 
saying and  a  disobedient  people  ;  and 
never  for  one  single  moment  consi- 
dered the  errors  or  the  vices  of  their 
rulers,   or  the  course  of    policy    to 
which  they  might  be  committed,   as 
furnishing  any  ground,  or  even  afford- 
ing any  excuse  for  their  conduct,  if, 
by  word  or  deed,  they  should  be  con- 
senting parties  to  such  iniquity,  and 
thus  pervert  the  right  ways  of   the 
Lord.     *'  Oh,  but,**  we  fancy  we  hear 
some  one  say,  some  one  who  either 
has   himself   been   beguiled,   or    who 
would  fain  beguile  others  by  deceitful 
words,  "  all  that  was  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,   when   the  people    were 
under  the  government  of  God."     We 
shall  only  say  to  these  at  present,  that 
we  are  not  yet  under  the  government 
of  the  devil. 

It  is  admitted  that  our  rulers  err 
grievously  in  desiring,  if  they  do  de- 
sire, to  establish  a  latitudinarian  sys- 
tem of  education.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not 
desirous  that  this  error  should  be  re- 
moved, and  that  they  should  be  brought 
to  a  better  mind  ?  Upon  that,  we  be- 
lieve there  can  be  no  question.  By 
whom,  then,  are  they  to  be  thus  in- 
structed in  better  views,  if  not  by  the 
established  clergy?  If  that  body, 
therefore,  become  consenting  parties 
to  iniquity,  they  incur  a  double  guilt ; 
they  not  only  acquiesce  in  evil,  know- 
ing it  to  be  evil,  but  by  their  accjuies- 
cence  they  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
render  that  which  might  otherwise  be 
temporary,  inveterate ; — whereas,  by 
protesting  against  it,  as  in  reason  and 
conscience  they  were  bound  to  do,  the 
evil  might  sooner  or  later  be  admitted, 
and  an  effectual  remedy  for  it  might 
be  found. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that  the 
day  is  very  distant,  when  such  a  con- 
summation may  be  expected  from  the 
faithful  and  the  persevering  protest  of 
the  national  clergy,  u^joiv.  iV^a  ^ns^y^n. 
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of  national  education.  There  are 
amongst  them  those  who  look  with  too 
much  eagerness  to  state  connection. 
They  are  like  spoiled  children,  who, 
from  being  too  much  brought  up  at 
the  apron  string  of  the  goyernment, 
have  never  learned  to  be  properly  self- 
dependent.  Know  all  such,  that  there 
is  a  source  of  power  and  influence,  of 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  all  un- 
conscious, >ut  of  which,  if  they  only 
address  themselves  to  it  as  they  ought, 
they  may  abundantly  avail  themselves, 
and  which  will  be  found  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  all  their  necessities.  Let 
the  church  turn,  in  earnestness,  to  the 
moral  and  religious  people  of  this  great 
empire,  upon  which,  with  more  or  less 
effulgence,  the  light  of  the  life-giving 
Gospel  has  been  shining  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  and  let  them  ap- 
pear before  them  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  sacred  trust,  and  let 
them  state  to  them  the  moral  require- 
ments   of   this   land,  and  take    care 


to  impress  upon  them  those  views 
and  infuse  into  them  those  princi- 
ples, by  which  it  becomes  Christian 
men  to  be  actuated  when  they  are 
about  to  make  a  provision  for  the  reli- 
gious training  of  the  rising  generation, 
that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go  ;  let  thb  be  done 
steadily,  perseveringly,  energetically, 
and  affectionately,  and  our  lives  for 
it  they  will  not  long  want  powerful 
co-operators  in  the  good  work,  by 
whom  their  hands  will  be  mightily 
strengthened,  and  it  is  our  opinion 
also,  that  an  action  would  thus  take 
place  upon  public  opinion  by  which 
the  government  themselves  would  be 
brought  to  see  that  a  recurrence  to 
sound  principle  would  be  expedient. 

Thus,  by  gaining  the  people  we 
should  also  gain  the  government.  But 
if  a  contrary  course  be  pursued,  and 
by  a  sacrifice  of  character  we  were  to 
gain  the  eovemment,  what  would  tliat 
profit  us  if  we  lost  the  people  ? 
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editor's  address. 


Kind  Friends — A  scarcely  interrupted  acquaintance  of  more  than  three 
years,  emboldens  me  thus  to  address  you.  The  proprietors  of  The  Dublin 
University  Magazine  have  thought  proper  to  call  me  into  their  councils, 
and  entrust  to  my  guidance  our  National  Magazine. 

For  many  a  long  year  past,  this  position  has  been  an  object  of  my  ambition  ; 
and  were  I  only  to  judge  of  my  fitness  for  its  duties,  by  my  ardent  desire  to 
succeed,  I  should  deem  myself  the  most  accomplished  of  editors.  Unhappily, 
however,  there  is  another,  and  a  very  different  test ;  and  something  more  than 
zeal  will  be  looked  for  at  my  hands. 

In  announcing  the  appearance  of  a  new  journal,  the  editor  enjoys  the  time- 
honoured  privilege  of  informing  the  public  what  literary  miracles  it  is  his 
intention  to  perform — how  he  shall  fill  up  all  the  deficiencies  observable  in  other 
periodicals — how  smart  will  be  his  witty  contributors,  how  deep  his  learned 
ones — what  soundness  will  characterise  his  political  views — by  what  acumen 
and  impartiality,  his  criticisms  will  be  distinguished ;  in  fact,  to  believe  him, 
you  would  say  that  until  that  moment,  journalism  had  been  a  poor,  barren,  and 
empty  performance ;  and  that  all  the  able  and  sifted  writers  of  the  day  had, 
from  some  Strang  fatality,  suffered  their  wits  to  Tie  fallow,  till  he  was  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  them.  This  is  the  more  singular,  as  such  announcements 
usually  appear  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  world  seem  nevev  the  wiser  six  months 
later.  Happily  for  our  Magazine — unhappily  for  myself,  I  have  no  such  power  in 
my  hands.  For  nearlv  ten  years  past,  it  has  been  before  you,  the  steady  defender 
of  the  Protestantism  of  these  realms — its  bold  and  upright  career  unblemished  by 
a  stain,  unshaken  by  a  doubt — seeking,  by  every  available  means,  and  at  every 
occasion,  opportunities  of  benefitting  our  native  country — illustrating  its  antiqui- 
ties— elevating  its  literary  tastes — fostering  its  art — and  encouraging  its  industry ; 
and  above  all  seeking  to  induce  on  the  common  ground  of  literature  and  science, 
a  bond  of  union  between  men  of  all  parties  and  denominations,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  never  compromised  a  principle,  nor  flinched  from  its  avowed  opiiiions. 
Its  criticisms  have  been  no  less  marked  by  acumen  than  candour.  Unconnected 
with  the  trickery  of  the  trade — having  neither  the  warping  prejudice  of  love  or 
hate  to  turn  him,  the  journalist  here  has  discharged  a  duty,  that,  except  in  the  very 
highest  walks  of  English  periodical  literature,  you  may  look  for  in  vain.  For  the 
excellence  of  its  original  articles,  it  would  be  but  necessary  to  repeat  the  names  of 
the  authors,  many  of  whom  stand  foremost  in  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  whose 
wriUngs  will  be  found,  for  years  past,  gracing  our  pages.  What  then  can  I  promise, 
where  so  much  has  been  performed — and  what  shall  I  speak  of,  when  the  very 
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subjects  I  would  fain  turn  to,  seem  exhausted ! — not  of  myself^  alas !  the  theme 
is  as  ungraceful  as  unprofitable.  I  can  only  say,  that,  to  a  position  surrounded 
by  considerable  difficulty,  I  shall  bring  my  sole,  my  undivided  attention- 
devoting  myself  exclusively  to  your  interests — I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that 
while  we  of  Ireland  are  the  acknowledgedstaff  of  periodical  literature  in  England, 
we  are  able,  an<l,  better  still,  are  willing  to  unite,  to  obtain  for  our  national 
journal,  the  same  proud  position  in  public  estimation,  that  Scotsmen  have  won 
for  their  magazine  before  the  eyes  of  Great  Britain.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
institute  any  comparison  between  myself  and  that  first  of  editors,  who  wields 
the  destinies  of  Bhvckwood — but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  the  coachman  on  the 
box  be  an  inferior  whip — and  this  I  humbly  confess  to — his  team  is  unsuTr 
passed ;  and  I  assert  it  without  a  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  journal  of  Eng- 
land had  or  has  the  same  number  of  able  and  gifled  men  as,  at  the  very  honr 
I  am  writing,  grace  the  list  of  our  contributors. 

Uniting  with  these,  others  of  the  highest  rank  in  literature,  it  is  my  intention, 
while  steadily  maintaining  the  assertion  of  our  political  creed,  to  introduce  a 
greater  variety  into  the  contents  of  each  number,  to  procure  reviews  and  notices 
of  interesting  foreign  works — to  gfive  from  time  to  time,  such  rapid  but  compre- 
hensive sketches  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day  as  may  serve  to  keep  up 
with  the  course  of  book-writing,  many  of  those  who  cannot  devote  to  such 
subjects,  more  than  the  ordinary  time  of  consulting  a  periodical. 

Of  course  some  time  must  elapse  before  I  can  hope  to  accomplish  the  whole, 
or  even  the  greater  part  of  my  wishes.  I  have  succeeded  to  an  estate,  with 
certain  vested  rights ;  and  although  the  old  leases  shall  not  in  some  instances 
have  renewals,  yet  while  running  my  life  against  them,  I  shall,  I  trust,  treat  the 
tenants  in  possession  with  every  due  courtesy. 

Lastly,  to  all  anonymous  contributors  I  would  say  that,  gout  excepted,  I  am 
by  nature  of  a  *'  temperament  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down,*'  yet  that  I  have 
really  no  sympathy  in  common  with  the  large  and  amiable  class  of  people  who 
send  a  hundred  pages  of  ill- written  manuscript,  and  expect  a  reply  bv  return  of 
post.  Our  corps  of  contributors  is  ample  for  all  our  purposes.  There  is  not 
a  theme  upon  which  I  cannot  at  will  have  a  story,  an  essay,  an  epic,  or  an  ode — 
not  a  country,  upon  which  I  need  ask  in  vain  for  information,  social  or  sta- 
tistic— still  less,  is  there  a  book  written,  for  the  critical  examination  of  which,  I 
have  not  some  one  or  other  able  reviewer,  well  qualified  to  dilate  upon  its 
merits,  or  to  expose  its  delinquencies.  What  need,  then,  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, where  the  stipendiary  one  gives  ample  satisfaction  ?  So  far,  therefore, 
from  soliciting  contributions,  I  beg  that  I  may  be  spared  either  the  labour  of 
replying  to  unsonght-for  applications,  or  the  rudeness  of  leaving  them  unan- 
swered. Indeed  the  latter  course,  however  unwillingly,  is  the  only  one  practi- 
cable for  me  ;  and  I  beg  to  repeat  the  "notice  to  correspondents,"  **that  those 
who  send  us  papers  for  approval,  must  exercise  patience ;"  a  virtue  the  more 
laudator V,  as  I  fear  it  must  be  without  limit. 

But  I  must  conclude:  and  so,  for  ''self  and  fellows,"  desire  to  remain,  with 
every  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem,  yours, 

HARRY    LORREQUBR. 
Dublin,  March  21,  1842. 
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OUR    MESS JACK    HINTON,   THE   GUAED8MAN. 


CIIAFTER    VII. — THE    EOONEY8. 


I  CANNOT  proci'od  fiirth«r  in  this  my 
veraciuus  niMory,  without  dwelh'ng  a 
little  lonjrvr  upon  the  charactern  of 
the  two  interefttin)?  individualR  I  have 
already  pri'M'nted  to  my  readers  as 
Mr.  and  Mr^.  Rooncv. 

Paul  Hoonov,  attornev-at-law,  42 
Stephen*s-p*t'en,  north,  was  about  as 
well  known  in  hi.s  native  city  of  Dub- 
lin as  Nt'lson'.s  Pillar.  His  reputa* 
tion,  unliniitCHl  by  the  adventitious 
eirciunstanee.s  of  claM,  spread  over 
the  whole  surfact*  of  soeietv  :  and 
fnnn  the  rhaiK-ellor  down  to  the  car- 
man, his  elaiin>  were  confessed. 

It  is  pox»il>le  that  in  many  other 
cities  of  the  world,  Mr.  Rooney  might 
have  Ihimi  re^nled  as  a  commonplace, 
evt'ry-tlay  jKT?^)naf;e,  well  to  do  m  the 
World,  and  of  a  fair-aml-easv  charac- 
ter,  which,  if  it  left  little  for  reproach 
left  still  U-sJi  for  remark  ;  but,  in  Ire- 
land, whether  it  was  the  climate  or 
the  people,  the  potteen  or  the  po- 
tatcK's,  1  eannot  say,  hut  certainly  he 
came  out,  as  the  |)ainters  call  it,  in  a 
bre.adth  of  colour  ({uite  surprising. 

The  cliaii^r«'ful  chitfacter  of  the 
skies  has,  tluy  tell  us,  a  remarkable 
iiiHuenoe  in  fa>hioning  the  ever-vary- 
ing feature*  of  Irish  tem|>erament  ; 
an<l.  ctTtainly,  the  inconstant  climate 
of  Dublin  had  mueh  merit  if  it  pro- 
dui'td  in  Mr.  Rn<»nev  the  versatile 
nature  he  rejoiee<l  in. 

About  ten  o'clock,  on  every  morn- 
ing during  term,  might  be  seen  a 
shrewd,  cunning-looking,  sly  little  fel- 
low, who,  with  pursed  ut»  lips  and 
slightlv  ele\ated  nos*»,  wende<l  his  way 
toward."  the  Four-Courts,  followed  by 
a  ragge<l  urchin  with  a  well-filled  ba^ 
of  purple  >»tutT.  11  is  black  coat,  clrab 
shorts  and  gaitcr5,  liad  a  plain  and 
bu<»inejis-Iike  cut  ;  and  the  hhort, 
S4|uare  tie  of  his  white  crav.it   ha/1  a 

3uaint  resvmblance  to  a  flourish  on  a 
etnl  ;  the  Sflf-s^atinfitMl  look,  the 
assured  step,  the  easy  roll  of  the  head 
— all  lK*s{H)ke  one  with  whom  the 
world  was  thriving ;  and  it  did  not 
niMwi  the  additional  evi<li*nce  of  a  cer- 
tain habit  be  Imd  of  jingling  his  silver 


in  his  breeches-pocket  as  he  went,  to 
assure  you  that  Rooney  was  a  warm 
fellow,  and  had  no  want  of  money. 

Were  vou  to  trace  his  steps  for  the 
three  or  /our  hours  that  ensued,  you 
would  see  him  bustling  through  the 
crowdini  hall  of  the  Four-Courts — 
nt)w  whispering  some  important  point 
to  a  leading  b^rister,  while  he  held 
another  by  the  gown  lest  he  should 
escape  him :  now  he  might  be  re- 
marked seated  in  a  niche  between  the 
pillars,  explaining  some  knotty  diffi- 
cult v  to  a  western  client,  whose  flushed 
cheek  and  flashing  eye  too  plainly  in- 
dicated his  impatience  of  legal  strategTy 
and  how  much  more  pleased  he  would 
feel  to  redress  his  wrongs  in  his  own 
fashion :  now  brow-beatmg,  now  cajol- 
ing, now  encouraging,  now  condoling, 
be  edgini  his  way  through  the  be- 
wiggi'd  and  dusty  throng,  not  stopping 
to  repiv  to  the  hundred  salutations  he 
met  with,  save  by  a  knowing  wink, 
which  was  the  only  civility  he  did  not 
put  down  at  three-and-fourpence.  If 
his  knowledge  of  law  was  little,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature — at  least 
of  such  of  it  as  Ireland  exhibits — was 
great  ;  and  no  case  of  any  importance 
coukl  cH)me  before  a  jury,  where  Paul's 
advice  and  opinicm  were  not  deemed 
of  considerable  importance.  No  man 
better  knew  all  the  wiles  and  twists* 
all  the  dark  nooks  and  recesses  of 
Iri-nh  cl>aracter.  No  man  more 
quickly  could  ferret  out  a  hoarded 
secret ;  no  one  so  soon  detect  an  at- 
tempted imposition.  His  was  the 
secret  police  of  law  :  he  read  a  witness 
as  he  would  a  deed,  and  detected  a 
flaw  in  him  to  the  full  as  easily. 

As  he  sat  near  the  leading  counsel 
in  a  cause,  he  seemeti  a  kind  of  middle 
term  Iwtween  the  lawyer  and  the  jury. 
Marking  by  S4»ine  sliglit  but  signiflcant 
gesture  every  jKiint  of  the  former,  to 
the  latter,  he  impressed  upon  their 
minds  every  favouralile  feature  of  his 
client's  cause ;  and  twelve  deaf  men 
might  have  followed  the  pleadings  in  a 
case  through  the  agency  of  Paul's 
gesticulations.     The  consequence  of 
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these  varied  gifts  was,  business  flowed 
in  upon  him  from  every  side,  and  few 
members  of  the  bar  were  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  half  his  income. 

Scarcely,  however,  did  the  courts 
rise,  when  Paul,  shaking  from  his 
shoulders  the  learned  dust  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, would  dive  into  a  small 
apartment,  which,  in  an  obscure 
hoxise  in  Mass-Iane,  he  dignified  by 
the  name  of  his  studv.  Short  and 
few  as  were  his  moments  of  seclusion, 
they  sufficed  to  effect  in  his  entire  man 
a  complete  and  total  change.  The 
shrewd  little  attorney,  that  went  in 
with  a  nm  prius  grin,  came  out  a 
round,  pleasant-looking  fellow,  with  a 
green  coat  of  jockey  cut,  a  buff  waist- 
coat, white  cords,  and  tops ;  his  hat 
set  jauntily  on  one  side,  his  spotted 
neckcloth  knotted  in  bang-up  mode : 
in  fact,  his  figure,  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
west-country  squire  taking  a  canter 
among  his  covers  before  the  opening 
of  the  hunting. 

His  gray  eyes,  expanded  to  twice 
their  former  size,  looked  the  very  soul 
of  merriment ;  his  nether  lip,  slightly 
dropped,  quivered  with  the  last  joke  it 
uttered.  Even  his  voice  partook  of 
the  change,  and  was  now  a  rich,  fiill, 
mellow  Clare  accent,  which,  with  the 
recitative  of  his  country,  seemed  to 
Italianize  his  English.  While  such 
was  Paul,  his  accessoires — as  the 
French  would  call  them — were  in  ad- 
mirable keeping:  a  dark  chestnut  cob, 
a  perfect  model  of  strength  and  sym- 
metry, would  be  led  up  and  down  by  a 
groom,  also  mounted  upon  a  strong 
hackney,  whose  flat  rib  and  short 
pastern,  showed  his  old  Irish  breed- 
ing ;  the  well-fitting  saddle,  the  well- 
balanced  stirrup,  the  plain  but  power- 
ful snaflle,  all  looked  like  the  appen- 
dages of  one  whose  jockeyism  was  no 
assumed  feature  ;  and,  indeed,  you  had 
only  to  see  Mr.  Kooney  in  his  seat,  to 
confess  that  he  was  to  the  full  as  much 
at  home  there  as  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

From  tills  to  the  hour  of  a  late 
dinner,  the  Phoenix  park  became  his 
resort.  There,  surrounded  by  a  gay 
and  laughing  crowd,  Paul  cantered 
along,  amusing  his  hearers  with  the 
last  mot  from  the  King's  Bench,  or 
some  stray  bit  of  humour  or  fun  fVom 
a  ca.se  on  circuit.  His  conversation, 
however,  principally  ran  on  other 
topics, — the    Curraijfh    meeting,    the 


Loughrea  steeple-chase,  the  Meath 
cup,  or  Lord  Boyne's  handicap ;  with 
these  he  was  thoroughly  familiar :  he 
knew  the  odds  of  every  race,  could 
apportion  the  weights,  describe  the 
ground,  and,  better  than  alU  make 
rather  a  g^d  guess  at  the  winner. 
In  addition  to  these  gifts,  he  was  the 
best  judge  of  a  horse  in  Ireland ;  al- 
ways well  mounted,  and  never  witliout 
at  least  two  hackneys  in  his  stable, 
able  to  trot  their  fifteen  Irish  miles 
within  the  hour.  Such  qualities  as 
these  might  be  supposed  popular  ones 
in  a  country  proverbially  given  to 
sporting:  but  Mr.  Rooney  had  other 
and  very  superior  powers  of  attrac- 
tion ;  he  was  the  Amphitryon  of  Dub- 
lin. It  was  no  figurative  expression 
to  say  that  he  kept  open  house.  De- 
jeiiners^  dinners,  routes,  and  balls,  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  endless  succession. 
His  cook  was  French,  his  claret  was 
Sneyd's :  he  imported  his  own  sherry 
and  Madeira,  both  of  which  he  nursed 
with  a  care  and  affection  truly  paren- 
tal. His  venison  and  black-cock  came 
from  Scotland ;  every  Holyhead 
packet  had  its  consignment  of  Welch 
mutton ;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever 
wealth  could  purchase,  and  a  taste^ 
nurtured  as  his  has  been  by  the  coun- 
sel of  many  who  frequented  his  table, 
could  procure,  such  he  possessed  in 
abundance;  his  greatest  ambition 
being,  to  outshine  in  splendour  and 
surpass  in  magnificence  all  the  other 
dinner-givers  of  the  day ;  filling  his 
house  with  the  great  and  titled  of  the 
land,  who  ministered  to  his  vanity 
with  singular  good-nature,  while  he 
sipped  his  claret  and  sat  over  his 
Burgundy. 

His  was  indeed  a  pleasant  house: 
the  boTu  vivants  liked  it  for  its  excel- 
lent cuisine,  the  perfection  of  its  wines, 
the  certainty  of  finding  the  first  rarity 
of  the  season  before  its  existence  was 
heard  of  at  other  tables ;  the  lounger 
liked  it  for  its  ease  and  informality  ; 
the  humourist,  for  the  amusing  fea- 
tures of  its  host  and  hostess  ;  and  not 
a  few  were  attracted  by  the  graceful- 
ness and  surpassing  loveliness  of  one 
who,  by  some  strange  fatality  of  for- 
tune, seemed  to  have  been  dropped 
down  into  the  midst  of  this  singular 
menage. 

Of  Mr.  Rooney  I  have  only  further 
to  say  that,  hospitable  as  a  prince,  he 
was  never  so  happy  as  at  the  head  of 
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hU  table ;  ffir,  mlthoagh  hb  natural 
sharpness  could  not  but  convince  him 
of  the  footing  which  he  occupied 
amon^  his  high  and  distinguished 
ffue!«t.s  yet  he  knew  well  there  arc 
few  such  levellers  of  rank  as  riches, 
and  he  had  read  in  his  youth  that  even 
the  lofty  Jove  himself  was  accessible 
by  tlie  odour  of  a  hecatomb. 

'  Mm.  Roonev — or,  as  she  wrote 
herself  uinm  {kt  card,  Mrs.  Paul 
Roonev  (there  seemed  something  dis- 
tinctive in  the  prenom.) — was  a  being 
of  a  very  different  order ;  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  the  ridicule  that  attaches 
to  vulgar  profusion,  she  believed  her- 
si>lf  the  great  source  of  attraction  of 
her  crowdetl  staircase  and  besieged 
ilrawing-rvom.  True  it  was,  she  was 
a  large  and  very  handsome  woman: 
her  deep,  dark,  brown  eyes,  and  bril- 
liant complexion,  would  have  b<fen 
bt>autiful,  had  not  her  mouth  some- 
what marreti  Uieir  effect,  by  that 
coarse  expressi<»n  which  high  living 
and  a  voluptuous  life  is  sure  to  im- 
i)r€>ss  upon  those  not  born  to  be  great. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  the  m<»uth  is 
your  thoroughbrt*d  feature.  You  will 
meet  eyes  as  softly  l>eaming,  as  brightly 
speaking,  among  the  lofty  cliffs  of  the 
wild  Tyrol,  or  in  the  deep  valleys  of 
the  far- west :  I  have  seen,  too,  a  brow 
as  fairly  |)encilltM|,  a  nose  no  Grecian 
statue  ould  surpass,  a  skin  whose 
tint  was  fair  and  transparent  as  the 
d«)wny  rose-le:if,  amid  the  humble  pea- 
sants of  a  iM)<>r  and  barren  land  ;  but 
never  have  I  seen  the  mouth,  whose 
elean-out  lip  and  chiselh'd  arch  be- 
tokened birth.  No ;  that  feature 
wouM  seem  the  prerogative  of  the 
highly  born  ;  fashioned  to  the  expres- 
sion of  high  and  holy  thoughts ; 
moulded  to  the  utterance  of  ennobling 
sentiment,  or  proud  desire.  Its  every 
lineament  tells  of  birth  and  blood. 

Now  Mrs.  Rooney's  mouth  was  a 
Inrge  and  handsome  one,  her  teeth 
whit*'  and  regular  withaU  and  when 
at  rest  there  was  nothing  to  6nd  fault 
with  ;  but  let  her  spcjik — was  it  her 
accent  ? — was  it  the  awful  provincial- 
ism of  her  native  city  ? — was  it  that 
strange  habit  of  contortion  any  patois 
IS  sure  to  impress  upon  the  speaker? 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  C4'rtainly  it  lent 
to  featured  of  very  consitierable  at- 
traction, a  vulgarizing  character  of 
expression. 

It  was  truly  provoking  to  sec  to 


handsome  a  person  mar  erery  effect  of 
her  beauty  by  some  extravagant  dls- 
pUy.  Dramatizing  every  trivial  inci- 
dent in  life,  she  rolled  her  eyes*  looked 
horror-struck  or  happy,  sweet  or  sar- 
casticy  lofty  or  languishing,  all  in  one 
minute.  There  was  an  eternal  plaj 
of  feature  of  one  kind  or  other ;  there 
was  no  rest,  no  repose.  Her  arms» 
and  they  were  rounds  and  fair,  and 
well-fashioited,  were  also  enlisted  in 
the  service ;  and  to  a  distant  observer 
Mrs.  Roonev's  animated  conversatiom 
appeared  like  a  priest  performing 
mass. 

And  that  beautiful  head,  whose  fair 
and  classic  proportions  were  balanced 
so  equally  upon  her  white  and  swell- 
ing throat,  bow  tantalizing  to  know  it 
full  of  low  and  petty  ambitions,  of 
vulgar  tastes,  of  contemptible  rivalries 
of  insignificant  triumph.  To  see  her, 
amid  the  voluptuous  splendour  and 
profusion  of  her  gorg^us  house,  re- 
splendent with  jewellerv,  glistening  in 
all  the  blaze  of  emerald  and  rubies ; 
to  watch  how  the  poisonous  venom  of 
innate  vulgarity  had  so  tainted  that 
fair  an<l  beautiful  form,  rendering  her 
an  object  of  ridicule  who  should  have 
been  a  thing  to  worslup :  it  was  too 
bad  ;  and,  as  she  sat  at  dinner,  her 
plump  but  taper  fingers  grasping  a  cham- 
pagne glass  she  seemed  Like  a  madonna 
enacting  the  part  of  Moll  Flagon. 

Now,  Mrs.  Paul's  manner  bad  as 
many  discre|>ancies  as  her  features. 
She  was  by  nature  a  good,  kind,  merry, 
coarse  personage,  who  loved  a  joke 
not  the  leas  if  it  were  broad  as  well 
as  long.  Wealth,  however,  and  its 
attendant  evils,  suggested  the  proprietj 
of  a  verv  different  line  ;  and  catching 
ap,  as  she  did  at  every  opportunity 
that  presented  itself,  such  of  the  airs 
and  graces  as  she  believed  to  be  the 
distinctive  traits  of  high  life,  she 
figured  about  in  these  cast-off  attrac- 
tions, like  a  waiting  maid  in  the  aban- 
doned finery  of  her  mistress. 

As  she  progressed  in  fortune,  she 
"tried  back*'  for  a  familv,  and  dis- 
covered  that  she  was  an  0*Toole  bv 
birth,  and  consequently  of  Irish  blood- 
royal  :  a  certain  O' Toole  being  king 
of  a  nameless  tract,  io  an  unknown 
year,  somewhere  about  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  who,  Mrs.  Rooney  had 
heard,  came  over  with  the  Romans. 

"Ah  yet,  my  dear,**  as  she  would 
say  wlien,  softened  by  sherry  and  sor- 
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row,  she  would  lay  her  hand  upon 
your  arm.  "Ah  yes,  if  every  one  had 
their  own,  it  isn't  married  to  an  at- 
torney I'd  be,  but  livinor  in  regal 
splendour  in  the  halls  of  my  ances- 
tors. Well,  well !"  Here  she  would 
throw  up  her  eyes  with  a  mixed  ex- 
pression of  grief  and  confidence  in 
heaven,  that  if  she  hadn't  got  her  own 
in  this  world,  Oliver  Cromwell,  at 
least,  was  paying  off  in  the  other  his 
foul  wrongs  to  the  royal  house  of 
O'Toole. 

I  have  only  one  person  more  to 
speak  of,  ere   I  conclude  my  rather 

?rolix  account  of  the  family.  Miss 
<ouisa  Bellew  was  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  baronet,  who  put  the  key-stone 
upon  his  ruin  by  his  honest  opposition 
to  the  passing  of  the  Union.  His 
large  estates,  loaded  with  debt  and 
encumbered  by  mortgage,  had  been 
for  half  a  centurv  a  kind  of  battle- 
field  for  legal  warfare  at  every  assizes. 
Through  the  medium  of  his  difficulties 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rooney 
whose  crafl  and  subtlety  had  rescued 
him  from  more  than  one  difficulty,  and 
whose  good-natured  assistance  had  done 
still  more  important  service  by  loans 
upon  his  property. 

At  Mr.  Rooney 's  suggestion.  Miss 
Bellew  was  invited  to  pass  her  winter 
with  them  in  Dublin.  This  proposi- 
tion which,  in  the  palmier  days  of  the 
baronet's  fortune,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility never  have  been  made,  and 
would  certainly  never  have  been  ac- 
cepted, was  now  entertained  with  some 
consideration,  and  finally  acceded  to 
on  prudential  motives.  Rooney  had 
lent  him  large  sums:  he  had  never 
been  a  pressing,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  lenient  creditor:  possessing 
great  power  over  the  property,  he  had 
used  it  sparingly,  even  delicately,  and 
showed  himself  upon  more  than  one 
occjision  not  only  a  shrewd  adviser, 
but  a  warm  friend.  *Tis  true,  thought 
Sir  Simon,  they  are  vulgar  people,  of 
coarse  tastes  and  low  habits,  and  those 
with  whom  they  associate  laugh  at, 
though  they  live  upon  them  ;  yet,  after 
all,  to  refuse  this  invitation,  may  be 
taken  in  ill  part ;  a  few  months  will 
do  the  whole  thing.  Louisa,  although 
young,  has  tact  and  cleverness  enough 
to  see  the  difficulties  of  her  position  ; 
besides,  poor  child,  the  gaiety  and  life 
of  a  city  will  be  a  relief  to  her,  after 


the  dreary  and  monotonous  ezbtence 
she  has  past  with  me. 

This  latter  reason  he  plausibly  re- 
presented to  himself  as  a  stronflr  one 
for  complying  with  what  his  altered 
fortunes  and  ruined  prospects  seemed 
to  render  no  longer  a  matter  of 
choice. 

To  the  Rooneys,  indeed^  Miss  Bel- 
lew's  visit  was  a  matter  of  some  con- 
sequence :  it  was  like  the  recognition 
of  some  petty  state  by  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  social  existence^ 
an  evidence  to  the  world  not  only  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  kingdom 
of  Rooney,  but  also  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  enter  into  negpociation  with  it» 
and  even  accredit  an  ambaaador  to  its 
court. 

Little  did  that  fair  and  lovely  girl 
think,  as  with  tearful  eyes  she  turned 
again  and  again  to  embrace  her  father 
as  the  hour  arrived,  when  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  was  to  leave  her 
home,  little  did  she  dream  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  her  visit  was 
to  be  paid.  Less  a  guest  than  a  host- 
age, she  was  about  to  quit  the  home  of 
her  infancy,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  inroads  of  poverty,  a  certain  air  of 
its  once  greatness  still  lingered;  the 
broad  and  swelling  lands,  that  stretch- 
ed away  with  wood  and  co]((pice,  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach — the  woodland 
walks — the  ancient  house  itself,  with 
its  discordant  pile,  accumulated  at 
different  times  by  different  masters — 
all  told  of  power  and  supremacy  in 
the  land  of  her  fathers :  the  lonely 
solitude  of  those  walls,  peopled  alone 
by  the  grim-visaged  portraits  of  long- 
buried  ancestors,  were  now  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  noise  and  bustle^  the 
glitter  and  glare  of  second-rate  city- 
life  ;  profusion  and  extravagance^ 
where  she  had  seen  but  thrift  and  for- 
bearance ;  the  gossip,  the  scandal,  the 
tittle-tattle  of  society,  with  its  envies, 
its  jealousies,  its  petty  rivalries,  and 
its  rancours,  were  to  supply  those 
quiet  evenings  beside  the  winter 
hetirth,  when  reading  aloud  some  old 
and  valued  volume  she  learned  to  prize 
the  treasures  of  our  earlier  writers 
under  the  guiding  taste  of  one  whose 
scholarship  was  of  no  mean  order,  and 
whoso  cultivated  mind  was  imbued 
with  all  the  tenderness  and  simplicity 
of  a  refined  and  gentle  nature. 
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When  fortune  smiled,  when  youth 
and  wealth*  an  ancient  name  and  a  high 
poiiitiony  all  conrurrefl  to  elevate  him. 
Sir  Simon  Hdlew  wax  eourteowi  al- 
mojit  to  humility  ;  hut  when  the  eloud 
of  mihfortune  lowered  over  hi»  hou.ne, 
when  ditheultieji  thickened  around 
him,  anti  every  effort  to  rescue  Heenunl 
only  to  plun^*  him  diM>|>er»  then  the 
dee|>-rooted  pride  of  the  man  shone 
forth  :  and  he  who  in  happier  days 
was  for^ivin^  ev«Mi  to  a  fault,  lK>came 
now  Hcrupul<»us  ahout  every  pi*tty  oh- 
wrvance,  exacting  tejttim(»nies  of  ro- 
h|)4*et  from  all  around  him,  and  avtiim- 
iii^  an  almnst  t\ranny  uf  manner  to- 
tally f<»rei;r»  to  his  tasteji,  hin  fiH'linfirs* 
and  his  nature  ;  like  some  mighty  oak 
of  the  fore>t,  riven  and  scathed  hy 
li^htnin^,  ith  hranches  leaHess  and  its 
riM)tH  laid  hare,  still  stiindini;  erect, 
it  .stretciu*s  itn  sapless  limhs  proutlly 
towanis  heaven  ;  so  sti»od  he  reft  of 
nearly  all,  yet  still  pres*»ntinir  to  the 
adverse  wind  of  fortune  his  Ixdd,  un- 
shaken front. 

Alas  and  alas!  |N)verty  has  no 
hea\  ier  evil  in  its  train  than  its  |>ower 
of  jHTVertinir  the  fa're>t  pift»  of  our 
nature  from  their  true  channel,  mak- 
injr  the  hrijrht  sides  of  our  character 
<lark.  gloomy,  and  repuUive.  Thus 
the  hi;;h-souled  pride  that  in  our  In't- 
ter  days  sustains  an*l  keeps  us  far 
ahove  the  reach  (»f  sor<lid  thoughts 
ami  unworthy  actions,  l)e<M»mes,  in  the 
dark«'r  hour  of  our  lle^tiny,  a  mis- 
anthropic M'ltishness  in  which  we  wrap 
our^elve."!  a>  in  a  mantle.  The  ca- 
re^M•s  of  friend>hip,  the  warm  affec- 
tions of  dimie^tic  love,  cannot  pene- 
trate throui'h  this;  even  sympathy 
h<>4M>mes  sii<>pfft,  and  then  commences 
that  terri!)le  struk'irle  :igainst  the 
wiirld,  \khose  (»nly  termination  is  a 
broken  heart. 


Notwithstanding,  then,  all  Mr. 
Rooney's  address  in  conveying  the  in- 
vitation in  question,  it  was  not  without 
a  severe  struggle  that  Sir  Simon  re- 
solved on  its  acceptance  ;  and  when  at 
last  he  dl<l  accede  it  was  with  so  many 
stipulations,  so  many  express  ccmdi- 
tions,  that,  had  they  been  complied 
with  de  facto,  ait  they  were  acknow- 
ledired  hy  promise,  Miss  Belle w 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  spent 
her  winter  in  the  rc^tireinent  of  her 
own  chamber  in  Stephen's-green,  with- 
out s(*eing  more  of  the  capital  and  ita 
inhabitants  than  a  view  from  her  win- 
dow pres(>nted.  Paul  it  is  true, 
agreed  to  every  thing  ;  for,  although, 
to  use  his  own  language,  the  codicil 
revoked  the  entire  IkhW  of  the  testa- 
ment, he  determined  in  his  own  mind 
to  break  the  will.  Once  in  Dublin, 
thought  he,  the  fascinations  of  society, 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  with  such 
a  guide  is  Mrs.  Rooney  (and  here  let 
me  menti<m,  that  for  his  wife's  tact 
and  sartfir  /aire  Paul  had  the  most 
heartfelt  admiration) ;  with  advan- 
tages like  these,  she  will  soon  forget  the 
hum-drum  life  of  Rilmorran  Castle, 
and  be<*r>me  reconciled  to  a  splendour 
and  magniAcence  unsurpassed  by  even 
the  viceretral  court. 

Here,  then,  let  me  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  the  Kooneys,  while  I  resume 
the  thread  of  my  own  narrative. 
Although  I  f(H.d  for,  and  am  ashamed 
of  the  prolixity  in  which  I  have  in- 
dulged, yet,  as  I  speak  of  real  i>eople, 
well  known  at  the  i)eriod  of  which  I 
write,  and,  as  thev  mav  to  a  certain 
extent  convey  an  impression  of  the 
tone  of  one  class  in  the  societ}*  of  that 
day,  1  could  not  bring  myself  to  omit 
their  mention,  nor  even  dismiss  them 
mure  briefly. 


CHAPTEB    VIII..^THE    VISIT. 


I  Hwi:  alreaily  recorded  the  first 
twentv-four  hours  of  mv  life  in  Ire- 
land;  and  if  there  iia^  enough  in 
them  to  satisfy  me  that  the  country 
mas  unlikt*  in  many  respects  that  which 
I  hail  h'tt,  th<.  re  \i:u«  hIm)  sfime  !»how 
of  reason  to  <Minvince  me  that,  if  I  tlid 
not  conform  to  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  th(>«4'  ariiund  nie,  I  !»houltl  incur  a 
far  gri'ater  chance  of  InMug  langhe«l 
at  by  tliem  than  be  nivtolf  aiuu^ed  by 


their  eccentricities.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  that  struck  me  was 
the  easv.  even  cordial,  manner  with 
which  acquaintance  was  made.  Every 
one  met  vou  as  if  he  had  in  some 
measure  lKH.>n  prepared  for  the  intro- 
<luction  ;  a  tone  of  intimacy  sprang 
up  at  once ;  your  tahtes  were  hinte<l, 
ycnir  wishes  guessed  at  with  an  un- 
affected kindness  that  made  vcm  for- 
get  the  suddeniH*ss  of  the  intimacy  : 
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80  that,  when  at  last  you  parted  with 
your  dear  friend  of  some  half-an- 
nour's  acquaintance^  you  could  not 
help  wondering  at  the  confidences  you 
had  made,  the  avowals  you  had  spoken, 
and  the  lengths  to  which  you  had  gone 
in  dose  alliance  with  one  you  had 
never  seen  before,  and  might  possibly 
never  meet  again.  Strange  enough 
as  this  was  with  men,  it  was  still  more 
singular  when  it  extended  to  the  gen- 
tler sex.  Accustomed  as  I  had  been 
all  my  life  to  the  rigid  observances  of 
etiquette  in  female  society,  nothing 
surprised  me  so  much  as  the  rapid 
steps  by  which  Irish  ladies  passed 
irom  acquaintance  to  intimacy,  from 
intimacy  to  friendship.  The  unsus- 
pecting kindliness  of  woman's  nature 
has  certainly  no  more  genial  soil  than 
in  the  heart  of  Erin's  daughters. 
There  is  besides,  too,  a  winning  soft- 
ness in  ther  manner  towards  the 
stranger  of  another  land,  that  imparts 
to  their  hospitable  reception  a  tone  of 
courteous  warmth  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  other  country. 

The  freedom  of  manner  I  have  here 
alluded  to,  however  delightful  it  may 
render  the  hours  of  one  separated 
from  home,  family,  and  friends,  is  yet 
not  devoid  of  its  inconveniences. 
How  many  an  undisciplined  and  unin- 
formed youth  has  misconstrued  its 
meaning  and  mistaken  its  import.  How 
often  have  I  seen  the  raw  subaltern 
elated  with  imaginary  success — flushed 
with  a  fancied  victory — where,  in 
reality,  he  had  met  with  nothing  save 
the  kind  looks  and  the  kind  words  in 
which  the  e very-day  courtesies  of  life 
are  couched,  and  by  which,  what,  in  less 
favoured  lands,  are  the  cold  and  chill- 
ing observances  of  ceremony,  are  here 
the  easy  and  familiar  intercourse  of 
those  who  wish  to  know  each  other. 

The  coxcomb  who  fancies  that  he  can 
number  as  many  triumphs  as  he  has 
passed  hours  in  Dublin,  is  like  one 
who,  estimating  the  rich  production 
of  a  southern  clime  by  their  exotic 
value  in  his  own  colder  regions,  dig- 
nifies by  the  name  of  luxury  what  are 
in  reality  but  the  every-day  produc- 
tions of  the  soil :  so  he  believes  pecu- 
liarly addressed  to  himself,  the  cordial 
warmth  and  friendly  greeting  which 
make  the  social  atmosphere  around 
him. 

If  I  myself  fell  deeply  into  this 
error,  and  if  ray  punishment  was  a 


heavy  one,  let  my  history  prove  a 
beacon  to  all  who  follow  in  my  steps  ; 
for  Dublin  is  still  a  garrison  city,  and 
I  have  been  told  that  lips  as  tempting 
and  eyes  as  bright  are  to  be  met  there 
as  heretofore.     Now  to  my  story. 

Life  in  Dublin,  at  the  time  I  write 
of,  was  about  as  gay  a  thing  as  a  man 
can  well  fancy.     Less  debarred  than 
in  other  countries  from  partaking  of 
the   lighter   enjoyments   of   life,   the 
members  of  the  learned   professions 
mixed  much  in  society ;  bringing  with 
them  stores  of  anecdote  and  informa- 
tion unattainable  from  other  sources, 
they  made  what  elsewhere  would  have 
proved  the  routine  of  intercourse,  a 
season  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  Thus 
the  politician,  the  churchman,  the  bar- 
rister and  the  military  man,  shaken 
as  they  were  together  in  close   inti- 
macy, lost   individually  many  of  the 
prejudices  of  their  caste,  and  learned 
to  converse  with  a  wider  and  more 
extended    knowledge   of   the   world. 
While  this  was  so,  another  element, 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
try, had  its  share  in  modelling  social 
life  :  that  innate  tendency  to  drollery, 
that  bent  to  laugh  with  every  one  and 
at  every  thing,  so  eminently  Irish,  was 
now    in    the    ascendant.     From    the 
viceroy  downwards,  the  island  was  on 
the  broad  grin.     Every  day  furnished 
its    share,    its   quota  of   merriment. 
Epigrams,  good  stories,  repartees,  and 
practical  jokes,  rained  in  showers  over 
the    land.     A    privy    council   was   a 
conversazione  of  laughing  bishops  and 
droll  chief  justices.     Every  trial  at 
the  bar,  every  dinner   at  the  court, 
every  drawing-room,  afforded  a  theme 
for  some  ready-witted  absurdity  ;  and 
all  the  graver  business   of  life   was 
carried  on  amid  this  current  of  un- 
ceasing   fun    and   untiring  laughter, 
just  as  we  see  the  serious  catastrophe 
of  a  modern   opera  assisted  by  the 
crash   of   an    orchestral    accompani- 
ment. 

With  materials  like  these  society 
was  made  up ;  and  into  this  I  plunged 
with  all  the  pleasurable  delight  of  one 
who,  if  he  could  not  appreciate  the 
sharpness,  was  at  least  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  wit  that  flashed 
around  him.  My  duties  as  aide-de- 
camp were  few,  and  never  interfered 
with  my  liberty  :  while  in  my  double 
capacity  of  military  man  and  attache 
to  the  court,  I  was  invited  everywhere 
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and  treated  with  marked  courtesy  and 
kindness.  Thus  passed  my  life  plea- 
santly along,  when  a  few  mornings 
after  the  events  I  have  mentioned,  I 
was  sitting  at  my  breakfast,  conninff 
over  my  invitations  for  the  week,  and 
meditatmg  a  letter  home,  in  which  I 
should  describe  my  mode  of  life  with 
as  much  reserve  as  might  render  the 
record  of  my  doings  a  safe  disclosure 
for  the  delicate  nerves  of  my  lady- 
mother.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
latter  task  with  success,  I  scribbled 
with  some  notes  a  sheet  of  paper  that 
lay  before  me.  **  Among  other  par- 
ticularly nice  people,  my  dear  mother," 
wrote  I,  "  there  are  the  Rooneys. 
Mr.  Rooney — a  member  of  the  Irish 
bar,  of  high  standing  and  great  repu- 
tation— is  a  most  agreeable  and  ac- 
complished person.  How  much  I 
should  like  to  present  him  to  you.'* 
I  had  got  thus  far,  when  a  husky, 
asthmatic  cough,  and  a  muttered  curse 
on  the  height  of  my  domicile,  apprised 
me  that  some  one  was  at  my  door. 
At  the  same  moment  a  heavy  single 
knock,  that  nearly  stove  in  the  panel, 
left  no  doubt  upon  my  mind. 

"  Are  ye  at  home,  or  is  it  sleeping 
ye  are  ?  May  1  never,  if  it's  much 
else  half  of  ye's  fit  for.  Ogh,  blessed 
hour  I  three  flights  of  stairs,  with  a 
twist  an  them  instead  of  a  landing. 
Ye  see  he's  not  in  the  place  :  I  tould 
you  that  before  1  came  up :  but  it's 
always  the  same  thing.  Corny,  run 
here  ;  Corny,  fly  there  ;  get  me  this, 
take  that.  Bad  luck  to  them !  One 
would  think  they  badgered  for  bare 
divarsion,  the  haythens,  the  Turks  1" 

A  flt  of  coughing,  that  almost  con- 
vinced me  Corny  had  given  his  last 
curse,   followed  this    burst    of   elo- 

3uence,   just  as   1  appeared  at   the 
oor. 

«  What's  the  matter.  Corny  ?" 
**  The  matter  ? — ugh,  ain't  I  cough- 
ing my  soul  out  with  a  wheezing  and 
whistling  in  my  chest  like  a  creel  of 
chickens.  Here's  Mr.  Rooney  want- 
ing to  see  ye ;  and  faith,"  as  he  added 
in  an  under  tone,  <'  it's  not  long  you 
wor  in  making  his  acquaintance. 
That's  his  rooui,*'  added  he  with  a 
jirk  of  his  thumb.  "  Now  lave  the 
way  if  you  plase,  and  let  me  get  a 
how  Id  of  the  bannisters.** 

With  these  words  Corny  began  his 
descent,  while  I,  apologismg  to  Mr. 
Rooney  for  not  having  sooner  per- 


ceived  him,  bowed  him  into  the  room 
with  all  proper  ceremony. 

A  thousand  apologies,  Mr.  Hinton, 
for  the  unseasonable  hour  of  my  visit, 
but  business " 


ft 


Pray,  not  a  word,"  said  I ;  "  always 
delighted  to  see  you.  Mrs.  Rooney  is 
well,  I  hope.** 

"  Charming,  upon  my  honour. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  could  not  well 
come  later ;  there  is  a  case  in  the 
King*s  Bench — Rex  versus  Ryves — a 
heavy  record,  and  I  want  to  catch  the 
counsel  to  assure  him  that  all's  safe. 
God  knows,  it  has  cost  me  an  anxious 
night.  Every  thing  depended  on  one 
witness,  an  obstinate  beast  that 
wouldn't  listen  to  reason:  we  got 
hold  of  him  last  night ;  got  three 
doctors  to  certify  he  was  out  of  his 
mind  ;  and,  at  this  moment,  with  his 
head  shaved,  and  a  gray  suit  on  him, 
he  is  the  noisiest  inmate  in  Glassnevin 
mad-house.*' 

**  Was  not  this  a  very  bold,  a  very 
dangerous  expedient  ?** 

'*  So  it  was :  he  fought  like  a  devil, 
and  his  outrageous  conduct  has  its  re- 
ward, for  they  put  him  on  low  diet 
and  hand-cufls  the  moment  he  went  in. 
But  excuse  me,  if  I  make  a  hurried 
vbit.  Mrs.  Rooney  requests  that — 
that — but  where  the  devil  did  1  put 
it?'* 

Here  Mr.  Rooney  felt  his  coat- 
pockets,  dived  into  those  of  his  waist- 
coat, patted  himself  all  over,  then 
looked  into  his  hat,  then  round  the 
room,  on  the  floor,  and  even  outside 
the  door  upon  the  lobby. 

''  Surely  it's  not  possible  I've  lost 
it." 

**  Nothing  of  consequence,  I  hope," 
said  I. 

*'  What  a  head  I  have,"  replied  he 
with  a  knowing  grin,  while  at  the  same 
moment  throwing  up  the  sash  of  my 
window,  he  thrust  out  the  head  in 
question,  and  gave  a  loud  shrill 
whistle. 

Scarcely  was  the  casement  closed 
when  a  ragged  urchin  appeared  at  the 
door,  carrying  on  his  back  the  ominous 
stuff- bag  containing  the  record  of  Mr. 
Rooney 's  rogueries. 

"  Give  me  the  bag,  Tim,"  quoth  he ; 
at  the  same  moment  he  plunged  his 
hand  deep  among  the  tape-tied  parcels, 
and  extricated  a  piece  of  square  paste- 
board, which,  having  straightened  and 
flattened  upon  his  kaee,  he  presented 
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to  mo  with  a  graceful  bow,  adding 
jocosely,  "an  ambassador  without  his 
credentials  would  never  do." 

It  was  an  invitation  to  dinner  at 
Mr.  Rooney's  for  the  memorable  Fri- 
day for  which  my  friend  O* Grady  had 
already  received  his  card. 

"  Nothing  will  give  me  more  plea- 
sure  " 

**  No,  will  it  though  ?  how  very 
good  of  you !  a  small  cosy  party, — 
Harry  Burgh,  Bowes  Daley,  Barring- 
ton,  the  judges,  and  a  few  more. 
There  now,  no  ceremony  I  beg  of  you. 
Come  along,  Joe.  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Hinton  :  not  a  step  further." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Rooney  backed  and 
shuffled  himself  out  of  my  room,  and, 
followed  by  his  faithful  attendant, 
hurried  down  stairs,  muttering  a  se- 
ries of  self-gratulations,  as  he  went, 
on  the  successful  result  of  his  mission. 
Scarcely  had  he  gone,  when  I  heard 
the  rapid  stride  of  another  visitor, 
who,  mounting  four  steps  at  a  time, 
came  along  chanting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice, 

•*My  two  back  t«eth,  I  will  bequeath 
To  the  Reverend  Michael  Palmer; 
Hb  wife  has   a  tongue  that'll   match 
them  well. 

She's  a  devil  of  a  scold,  G — d  d n 

her !" 

**  How  goes  it.  Jack  my  hearty  ?" 
cried  he,  as  he  sprang  into  the  room, 
flinging  his  sabre  into  the  corner,  and 
hurling  his  foraging  cap  upon  the 
sofa. 

*'  You  have  been  away,  O' Grady  ? 
What  became  of  you  for  the  last  two 
days  ?" 

"Down  at  the  Curragh,  taking  a 
look  at  the  nags  for  the  spring  meet- 
ing. Dined  with  the  bar  at  Naas  ; 
had  a  great  night  with  them ;  made 
old  Moore  gloriously  tipsy,  and  sent 
him  into  court  the  next  morning  with 
the  overture  to  Mother  Goose  in  his 
bag  instead  of  his  brief.  Since  day- 
break I've  been  trying  a  new  horse  m 
the  park,  screwing  him  over  all  the 
fences,  and  rushing  him  at  the  double 
rails  in  the  path- way,  to  see  if  he  can't 
cross  the  country." 

"  Why  the  hunting  season  is  nearly 
over." 

"Quite  true  ;  but  it  is  the  Lough- 
rea  steeple-chase  I  am  thinking  of. 
I  have  promised  to  name  a  horse,  and 
I  only  remembered  last  night  that  I 


had  but  twenty-four  hours  to  do  it. 
The  time  was  short,  bat  by  good  for- 
tune I  heard  of  this  gray  on  my  way 
up  to  town." 

"  And  you  think  hell  do  ?" 

"  He  has  a  good  chance,  if  one  can 
only  keep  on  his  back  ;  but  what  be- 
tween bolting,  plunging,  and  rushing 
through  his  fences,  he  is  not  a  beast 
for  a  timid  elderly  gentleman.  After 
all,  one  must  have  something ;  the 
whole  world  will  be  there;  the 
Rooneys  are  going ;  and  that  pretty 
little  girl  with  them.  By-the-bve, 
Jack,  what  do  you  think  of  Ikuss 
Bellew  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you ;  I  only 
saw  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  thj^ 
Hibernian  hippopotamus,  Mrs.  Paul, 
80  completely  overshadowed  her,  there 
was  no  getting  a  look  at  her." 

"  Devilish  pretty  girl,  that  she  is  ; 
and  one  day  or  other,  they  say,  will 
have  an  immense  fortune.  Old  Rooney 
always  shakes  his  head  when  the  idea 
is  thrown  out,  which  only  convinces 
me  the  more  of  her  chance." 

"  Well,  then,  Master  Phil,  why 
don't  you  do  something  in  that  quar- 
ter ?" 

"  Well,  so  I  should  ;  but  ^omehow, 
most  unaccountably  you*  11  say,  I  don*t 
think  1  made  my  impression.  To  be 
sure,  I  never  went  vigorously  to 
work :  I  couldn't  get  over  my  scruples 
of  making  up  to  a  girl  who  may  have 
a  large  fortune,  while  I  myself  am  so 
confoundedly  out  at  the  elbows ;  the 
thing  would  look  badly,  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  and  so,  when  I  did  think 
I  was  making  a  little  running,  I  only 
held  the  faster,  and  at  length  gave  up 
the  race.  You  are  the  man,  Hinton. 
Your  chances,  I  should  say " 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere 
entered,  dressed  in  coloured  clothes 
cut  in  the  most  foppish  style  of  the  day, 
and  with  his  hands  stuck  negligently 
behind  in  his  coat-pockets.  He  threw 
himself  affectedly  into  a  chair,  and 
eyed  us  both  without  speaking. 

"  I  say.  Messieurs,  Rooney  or  not 
Rooney,  that's  the  question.  Do  we 
accept  this  invitation  for  Friday  ?" 

"  I  do  for  one,"  said  I,  somewhat 
haughtily. 

"  Can't  be,  my  boy,"  said  O'Grady: 
"  the  thing  is  most  unlucky ;  they 
have  a  dinner  at  court  that  same  day; 
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our  names  are  all  on  Uie  liht ;  and  thus 
we  lose  the  Uooneys,  which,  from  all 
I  hear,  is  a  very  sctiouh  loss  indeed. 
Curran,  Barrin^on,  Harry  Martin 
and  hair>a-do/i'n  others,  the  Hrst  fel- 
lows of  the  dav,  are  all  to  hv  there." 

"  What  a  deal  thev  will  talk," 
yawned  out  Lord  Dudley.  "  1  feel 
rather  happy  to  have  escai»ed  it. 
There's  no  Nayin^  a  word  to  the  wo- 
man he^ide  you,  as  long  as  those  con- 
fuuu<ied  fellows  keep  up  a  roaring:  firo 
of  what  they  think  wit.  What  an 
idea !  to  he  sure,  there  is  not  a  man 
among  them  that  can  tell  you  the  odtls 
upon  the  Derhy,  nor  what  year  there 
was  a  dead  heat  for  the  St.  Leger. 
That  little  girl  the  Rooneys  haye  got 
is  yerv  pretty  I  must  confi»}«8  ;  hut  I 
see  what  they  are  at:  won't  do  though. 
Ha!  O'Grady,  you  know  what  1 
mean  ?" 


*'  Faith^  I  am  very  stupid  this  mom- 
ing  ;  can't  say  that  1  do." 

<<  Not  »c«  it !  It  is  a  hollow  thing; 
hut  perhaps  you  are  in  the  scheme  too. 
There  you  needn't  look  angry;  I 
only  meant  it  in  joke — ha!  bal  ha! 
I  say,  Hinton,  do  you  take  care  of 
yourself:  Knglishers  have  no  chance 
here ;  and  when  they  find  it  won't  do 
with  me,  they'll  take  you  in  training.** 

**  Any  thing  for  a  pU-aller,'*  said 
O'tvrady,  sarcastically;  <<but  let  us 
not  forget  there  is  a  levee  to-day,  and 
it  is  already  past  twelve  o'clock.*' 

"  Ha !  to  l>e  sure,  a  horrid  bore." 

So  saying.  Lord  Dudley  lounged 
once  more  round  the  room,  looked  at 
himself  in  the  glass,  nodded  familiarly 
to  his  own  image,  and  took  his  leave* 
O'Grady  soon  followed ;  while  I  set 
about  my  change  of  dress  with  all  the 
speed  ^he  time  required. 


CHAPTEE    IX. — THE    BALL. 


As  the  day  of  Mr.  Rooney's  rrand 
entertainUM'iit  drew  near,  our  disap- 
|>4»intinent  increased  tenfold  at  our  in- 
ability to  Ihj  present.  The  only 
topic  disciL^sed  in  Dublin  was  the 
number  of  the  guests,  the  splendour 
and  magnificence  of  the  dinner,  which 
w:i<f  to  Ih?  followed  by  a  ball,  at  which 
alHive  eight  hundred  guests  were  ex- 
jM*rt<Hl.  Th«»  band  of  the  Fermanagh 
militia,  at  that  time  the  most  cele- 
bratetl  ill  Ireland,  was  brought  up  ex- 
pressly for  the  oeca-^ion.  All  that  the 
city  could  numlx'r  of  rank,  wealth, 
and  lN*auty,  had  receiye<l  invitations, 
and  scarcely  a  single  apology  had  l>een 
retununl. 

"  Is  there  no  |K>ssible  way,"  said  I 
as  I  chatted  with  O'Cfratlv  on  the 
morning  of  the  event ;  "  is  there  no 
chance  of  our  getting  away  in  time  to 
see  s<micthing  of  the  ball  at  least  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  he,  de- 
s|K)ndingly.  "  As  ill  luck  would^have 
it,  it's  a  command-night  at  the  theatre. 
The  duke  has  disappointinl  so  often, 
that  he  is  sure  to  go  now,  and  for  the 
same  reasim  he'll  sit  the  whfdc  thing 
out.  By  that  time,  it  will  l>e  half-past 
twelve,  we  slum't  irot  Kvk  here  lH»fore 

one  :  then  comes  sup|>er  ;  and 

in  fact,  you  kno>»  enough  of  the  habits 
of  this  place  now,  to  gues?*  that  after 
tiiat  there  is  very  little  u&e  of  thinking 
«»f  (Toing  anvwhrre." 


**  It  is  devilish  provoking,"  said  I. 

**  That  it  is :  and  you  don't  know 
the  worst  of  it.  I've  got  rather  a 
heavy  book  on  the  Loughrea  race,  and 
shall  want  a  few  hundreds  in  a  week 
or  so ;  and,  as  nothing  renders  my 
friend.  Paul  so  sulky  as  not  eating 
his  dinners,  it  is  five-and-twenty  per 
cent,  at  least  out  of  my  pocket,  from 
his  confounded  contre-temps.  There 
goes  De  Vere.  I  say,  Dudley,  who 
have  we  at  dinner  to-day  ?" 

**  Harrington  and  the  Asgills,  and 
that  set,"  replied  be,  with  an  insolent 
shrug  of  his  shoulder. 

**  Slore  of  it,  by  Jove,"  said  O'Grady, 
biting  his  lip.  «  One  must  be  as  par- 
ticular before  these  people,  as  a  young 
sub.  at  a  regimental  mess.  There's  not 
a  button  of  your  coat,  not  a  loop  of 
your  aiguilette,  not  a  twist  of  your 
sword-knot,  little  Charley  won't  note 
down ;  and  as  there  is  no  orderly- 
book  in  the  drawing-room,  hell 
whisper  it  to  his  grace  before  cof- 
fee." 

«*  What  a  bore  I" 

«  Ay,  and  to  thmk  that  all  that  time 
we  might  have  been  up  to  the  Tery  chio 
in  fun.  The  Roonevs  to-day  will  outdo 
even  themselves,  'they  have  got  half- 
a-dozen  new  lords  on  trial ;  all  the 
judges ;  a  live  bishop ;  and,  better 
than  all,  every  pretty  woman  in  the 
capital.     I've  a  devil  of  a  mind  to  get 
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suddenly  ilU  and  slip  off  to  Paul's  for 
the  dessert/* 

**  No,  no,  that's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  we  must  only  put  up  with  our 
misfortunes  as  well  as  we  can.  As 
for  me,  the  dinner  here  is,  I  think, 
the  worst  part  of  the  matter." 

*'  I  estimate  my  losses  at  a  very  dif- 
ferent rate.  First,  there  is  the  three 
hundred,  which  I  should  certainly  have 
had  from  Paul,  and  which  now  be- 
comes a  very  crooked  contingency. 
Then  there's  the  dinner  and  two  bot- 
tles— I  speak  moderately — of  such 
burgxmdy  as  nobody  has  but  himself. 
These  are  the  positive  bond  fide 
losses.  Then,  what  do  you  say  to  my 
chance  of  picking  up  some  lovely  girl, 
with  a  stray  thirty  thousand,  and  the 
good  taste  to  look  out  for  a  proper 
fellow  to  spend  it  with?  Seriously, 
Jack,  I  must  think  of  something  of 
that  kind  one  of  these  days.  It's 
wrong  to  lose  time  ;  for,  by  waiting, 
one's  chances  diminish,  while  becom- 
ing more  difficult  to  please.  So  you 
see  what  a  heavy  blow  this  is  to  me  : 
not  to  mention  my  little  gains  at  short- 
whist,  which  hi  a  half-hour  before 
supper  I  may  fairly  set  down  as  a 
fifty." 

*'  Yours  is  a  very  complicated  calcu- 
lation ;  for,  except  the  dinner,  and  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  as  good  a  one 
here,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any 
thing  but  problematic  loss  or  profit.'* 

"  Of  course  you  haven't :  your 
English  education  is  based  upon 
grounds  far  too  positive  for  that ;  but 
we  mere  Irish  get  a  habit  of  looking 
at  the  possible  as  probable,  and  the 
probable  as  most  likely.  I  don't  think 
we  build  castles  more  than  our  neigh- 
bours, but  we  certainly  go  live  in  them 
earlier  ;  and  if  we  do,  now  and  then, 
get  a  chill  for  our  pains,  why  we  gene- 
rally have  another  building  ready  to 
receive  us  elsewhere  for  change  of 
air." 

**  This  is,  I  confess,  somewhat 
strange  philosophy." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,  my  boy  ;  for  it 
is  of  pure  native  manufacture.  Every 
other  people  I  ever  heard  of,  deduce 
their  happiness  from  their  advantages 
and  prosperity.  As  we  have  very 
little  of  one  or  the  other,  we  extract 
some  ftin  out  of  our  misfortunes ;  and, 
what  between  laughing  occasionally 
at  ourselves,  and  sometimes  at  our 
neighbours,   we  push  along  through 


life  right  merrily  after  all.  So  now, 
then,  to  apply  my  theory :  let  us  see 
what  we  can  do  to  make  the  best  of 
this  disappointment.  Shall  I  make 
love  to  Lady  Asgill?  Shall  I  quiz 
Sir  Charles  about  the  review?  Or 
can  you  suggest  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  a  little  extemporaneous  devilry,  to 
console  us  for  our  disappointment? 
But,  come  along,  my  boy,  we'll  take  a 
canter  ;  I  want  to  show  you  Moddi- 
ridderoo.  He  improves  every  day  in 
his  training  ;  but  they  tell  me  there  is 
only  one  man  can  sit  him  across  the 
country,  a  fellow  I  don't  much  fancy, 
by-the-bye ;  but  the  turf,  like  poverty, 
leads  us  to  form  somewhat  strange 
acquaintances.  Meanwhile,  my  boy, 
here  come  the  nags  ;  and  now  for  t£e 
park  till  dinner.** 

During  our  ride,  O' Grady  informed 
me  that  the  individual  to  whom  he  so 
slightly  alluded  was  a  Mr.  Ulick 
Burke,  a  cousin  of  Miss  Bellew.  This 
individual,  who  by  family  and  connec- 
tions was  a  gentleman,  had  contrived 
by  his  life  and  habits  to  disqualify  him- 
self from  any  title  to  the  appellation 
in  a  very  considerable  degree.  Hav- 
ing squandered  the  entire  of  his  patri- 
mony on  the  turf,  he  had  followed  the 
apparently  immutable  law  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  ended  by  becoming  a 
hawk,  where  he  had  begun  as  a 
pidgeon.  For  many  years  past  he  had 
lived  by  the  exercise  of  tnose  most 
disreputable  sources,  his  own  wits. 
Present  at  every  race-course  in  the 
kingdom,  and  provided  with  that 
under-current  or  information  obtain- 
able from  jockeys  and  stable-men,  he 
understood  all  the  intrigue,  all  the  low 
cunning  of  the  course:  he  knew  when 
to  back  the  favourite,  when  to  give, 
when  to  take  the  odds ;  and,  if  upon 
any  occasion  he  was  seen  to  lay  heavily 
against  a  well-known  horse,  the  pre- 
sumption became  a  strong  one,  that 
he  was  either  "wrong"  or  withdrawn. 
But  his  qualifications  ended  not  here ; 
for  he  was  also  that  singular  anomaly 
in  our  social  condition,  a  gentleman- 
rider,  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  get 
into  the  saddle  for  any  one  that  en- 
gaged his  services  ;  a  flat  race,  or  a 
steeple-chase,  all  the  same  to  him. 
His  neck  was  his  livelihood,  and  to 
support,  he  must  risk  it.  A  racing- 
jacket,  a  pair  of  leathers  and  tops,  a 
heavy  handled-whip,  a  shot-belt,  were 
his  stock  in  trade,  and  he  travelled 
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through  the  world  m  species  of  sport- 
ing Daltfettv,  nanus  the  probity  which 
nuuie  the  Utter  firm  to  his  engage- 
ments, so  long  as  they  lasted :  at  least, 
report  denied  the  quality  to  Mr. 
Burke,  and  those  who  knew  him  well 
scrupled  not  to  say  that  fifty  pounds 
had  exactly  twice  as  many  arguments 
in  its  favour  as  five-and-twenty. 

So  much  then  in  brief  concerning  a 
character  to  whom  1  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  recur,  and  now  to 
my  own  narrative. 

()* Grady's  anticipations  as  to  the 
Castle- dinner  were  not  the  least  ex- 
aggerate<l :  nothing  could  (Kissibly  be 
more  stiff  or  tirestJine  ;  the  entertain- 
ment being  given,  as  a  kind  of  ex- 
officio  civility,  to  the  commander  of 
the  ftirces  and  his  staff,  the  conversa- 
tion was  purely  professi<mal,  and  never 
ranged  l)eyond  the  discussion  of  mili- 
tary topics,  or  such  as  bore  in  any  way 
uiM>n  the  army.  Happilv,  however, 
its  duration  was  short.  We  dined  at 
six,  and  by  half-past  eight  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  theatre  in  Crow-street 
with  Mr.  Jtmes  in  the  full  dignity  of 
his  managerial  costume  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us. 

"  A  little  late  I  fear,  Mr.  Jones," 
said  his  grace  with  a  courteous  smile. 
**  What  have  wi*  got  ?" 

'•  Your  cxct'lh'nrv  s€'lt»ctctl  The  In- 
constant,**  said  the  obse<iuious  mana- 
ger ;  while  a  latly  of  the  party  darted 
her  eves  suddenly  towarils  the  duke, 

mm  ' 

antl  with  a  tone  of  marked  sarcastic 
import  exclaimed,  "  How  character- 
istic!" 

•'  And  the  after-piece,  what  is  it  ?" 
said  the  duchess,  as  she  fussed  her 
way  up  stairs. 

•*  Tunour  the  Tartar,"  your  flrace. 

The  next  moment  the  thundering 
applause  of  the  audience  informed  us 
that  their  excellencies  luul  taken  their 
[tlaces.  Cheer  after  chtHT  resounded 
through  the  building,  and  the  massive 
lustre  itself  shook  under  the  deafening 
acclamations  of  the  audience.  The 
scene  was  truly  a  brilliant  one.  The 
boxes  pr(*M.*nteii  a  perfect  blaze  of 
wealth  and  beauty  ;  nearly  every  per- 
son in  the  pit  was  in  full  dress  ;  to  the 
very  ceiling  itself  the  house  was 
crammed.  The  progress  of  the  piece 
was  interrupted,  while  the  band  struck 
up  *'  God  save  the  King,"  ami  as  I 
l(»oked  npon  the  brilliant  dress  circle^ 


I  could  not  but  think  that  0*0nuly 
had  been  guilty  of  some  exafffferation 
when  hesaid  that  Mrs.  Rooney  shall  was 
to  monopolize  that  evening  the  youth 
and  the  beauty  of  the  capital.  The 
national  anthem  over,  **  Patrick's  DaY** 
was  called  for  loudly  from  every  side, 
and  the  whole  house  beat  time  to  the 
strains  of  their  native  melody,  with 
an  energy  that  showed  it  came  as  fully 
home  to  their  hearts  as  the  air  that 

ftreceded  it.  For  ten  minutes  at 
east  the  noise  and  uproar  continued  ; 
and,  although  his  grace  bowed  re- 
peate<)ly,  there  seemed  no  proepect  to 
an  end  of  the  tumult,  when  a  voice 
from  the  gallery  called  out,  "  Don't 
make  a  stranger  of  yourself,  my  lord; 
take  a  chair  and  sit  down."  A  roar 
of  laughter,  increased  as  the  duke  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion,  shook  the 
house  ;  and  poor  Talbot,  who  all  thb 
time  was  Kneeling  beside  Miss 
W^alstein's  chair,  was  permitted  to 
continue  his  ardent  tale  of  love,  and 
take  up  the  thread  of  his  devotion 
where  he  had  left  it  twenty  minutes 
before. 

While  O'Grady,  who  sat  in  the 
back  of  the  box,  seemed  absorbed  in 
his  chagrin  and  disappointment,  I  my- 
self became  interesteii  in  the  play, 
which  was  admirably  performed  ;  and 
Lord  Dudley,  leaning  affectedly 
against  a  pillar,  with  his  back  towards 
the  stage,  scanned  the  house  with  his 
vapid,  unmeaning  look,  as  though  to 
say  they  were  unworthy  of  such  at- 
tention at  his  hands. 

The  comedy  was  at  length  over  and 
her  grace  with  the  ladies  of  her  suit 
retired,  leaving  only  the  Asgills  and 
some  members  of  the  household  in 
the  box  with  his  excellency.  He  appa- 
rently was  much  entertmined  by  the  per- 
formance, and  seemed  most  resolutely 
bent  on  staying  to  the  last  Before 
the  first  act,  however,  of  the  after- 
piece was  over,  many  of  the  benches 
m  the  dress^ircle  became  deserted^ 
and  the  house  altogether  seemed  con- 
siderably thinner. 

*'  I  say,  OGrady,"  said  he,  ^ what 
are  these  good  people  about ;  there 
seemes  to  be  a  general  move  among 
them.  Is  there  any  thing  going 
on  ? 

"  Yes,  your  grace,"  said  Phil,  whose 
impatience  now  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained, **  they  are  goin^  to  a  great 
ball    in    Stepben's-green ;    the    most 
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splendid  thing  Dublin  has  witnessed 
these  fifty  years." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I    Where  is  it  ?    Who 

grivCS  It  ? 

**  Mr.  Rooney,  sir,  a  very  well- 
known  attorney,  and  a  great  character 
in  the  town." 

''  How  good  1  And  he  does  the 
thinpr  well  ?" 

'<  Ho  flatters  himself  that  he  rivals 
your  grace." 

'MVetter  still!  But  who  has  he? 
What  are  his  people  ?" 

"  Every  one :  there  is  nothing  too 
high,  nothing  too  handsome,  nothing 
too  distinguished  for  him  ;  his  house, 
like  the  Holyhead  packet,  is  open  to 
all  comers,  and  the  consequence  is,  his 
parties  are  by  far  the  pleasantest  thing 
going.  One  has  such  strange  ren- 
contres, sees  such  odd  people,  hears 
such  droll  things  ;  for,  besides  having 
every  thing  like  a  character  in  the 
city,  the  very  gravest  of  Mr.  Rooney 's 
guests  seems  to  feel  his  house  as  a 
place  to  relax  and  unbend  in :  thus,  I 
should  not  be  the  least  surprised  to 
see  the  chief  justice  and  the  attorney- 
general  playing  small  plays,  nor  the 
bishop  of  Cork  dancing  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley." 

**  Glorious  fun,  by  Jove  1  But  why 
are  you  not  there,  lads  ?  Ah  1  I  see : 
on  duty.  I  wish  you  told  me.  But 
come,  it  is  not  too  late  yet.  Has 
Hinton  got  a  card  ?" 

**  Yes,  your  grace.*' 

**  Well,  then,  don't  let  me  detain 
you  any  longer.  I  see  you  are  both 
impatient ;  and  faith,  if  I  must  confess 
it,  I  half  envy  you ;  and  mind  you 
give  me  a  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings to-morrow  morning." 

*•  How  I  wish  your  grace  could  only 
witness  it  yourself  I" 

"  Eh  ?     Is  it  so  very  good  then  ?" 

"  Nothing  ever  was  like  it ;  for 
although  the  company  is  admirable, 
the  host  and  hostess  are  matchless.*' 

"  Egad  I  you've  quite  excited  my 
curiosity.  I  say,  O' Grady,  would 
they  know  me,  think  ye  ?  Have  you 
no  uncle  or  country-cousin  about  my 
weight  and  build  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  that  is  out  of  the 
question  ;  you  are  too  well  known  to 
assiuue  an  incognito  :  but  still,  if  you 
wish  to  see  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  just  to 
walk  through  the  rooms  and  come 
away.     The  crowd  will  be  such,  the 


thing  is  quite  practicable^  done  in  thAt 
way." 

''  By  Jove,  I  don't  know  ;  bat  if  I 

thought To  be  sure,  as  you  say, 

for  five  minutes  or  so  one  might  get 
through.  Come,  here  goes :  order  up 
the  carriages.  Now  mind,  O' Grady, 
I  am  under  your  management.  Do 
the  thing  as  quietly  as  you  can." 

Elated  at  the  success  of  his  scheme, 
Phil  scarcely  waited  for  his  mce  to 
conclude,  but  sprang  down  tne  box- 
lobby  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  and 
was  back  again  in  an  instant. 

**  Don't  you  think  I  had  better  take 
this  star  off?" 

*•  Oh  no,  my  lord,  it  will  not  be 
necessary.  By  timing  the  thing  well, 
we'll  contrive  to  get  your  grace  into 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  without  at- 
tracting observation.  Once  there,  the 
rest  is  easy  enough." 

Many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  ere 
we  reached  the  comer  of  Grafton- 
strcet.  Here  we  became  entangled 
with  the  line  of  carriages  which  ex- 
tended more  than  half  way  round 
Stephen's-green,  and,  late  as  was  the 
hour,  were  still  thronging  and  pre^ng 
onwards  towards  the  scene  of  restivity. 
O' Grady,  who  contrived  entirely  to 
engross  his  grace's  attention  by  many 
bits  of  the  gossip  and  small-talk  of  the 
day,  did  not  permit  him  to  remark 
that  the  viceregal  liveries  and  the 
guard  of  honour  that  accompanied  us, 
enabled  us  to  cut  the  line  of  carriages, 
and,  taking  precedence  of  all  others, 
arrive  at  the  door  at  once.  Indeed, 
so  occupied  was  the  duke  with  some 
story  at  the  moment,  that  he  was  half 
provoked  as  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  the  clattering  clash  of  the  steps 
interrupted  the  conversation. 

"  Here  we  are,  my  lord,"  said  Phil. 

«  Well,  get  out,  O*  Grady.  Lead 
on.  Don't  forget  it  is  my  first  visit 
here :  and  you,  I  fancy,  know  the  map 
of  the  country.'* 

The  hall  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves, brilliantly  lighted  and  thronged 
with  servants,  presented  a  scene  of  the 
most  strange  confusion  and  tumult: 
for,  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
guests  to  get  forward,  many  persons 
were  separated  from  their  friends: 
turbancd  old  ladies  called  in  cracked 
voices  for  their  sons  to  rescue  them, 
and  desolate  daughters  seized  dis- 
tractedly the  arm  nearest  them,  and 
implored  succour  with  an  accent  .as 
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agonizing  as  though  on  the  eve  of 
shipwreck.  Mothers  screamed,  fathers 
sworej  footmen  laughed,  and  high 
ahove  all  came  the  measured  tramp  of 
the  dancers  overhead,  while  fiddles, 
French  horns,  and  dulcimers  scraped 
and  hlew  their  worst,  as  if  purposely 
to  increase  the  inextricable  and  mad- 
dening confusion  that  prevailed. 

**  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Macfadane  I** 
screamed  the  servant  at  4|^top  of  the 
stairs.  .-.?.•... 

**  Counsellor  and  Mrs.  ttkke." 
"  Captain  O'Ryan  of  the  rifles." 
Lord  Dumboy. 


Dunboync,  ygu  villain !" 

**  Ay,  Lord  ^||E|^l)oyne,  and  five 
ladies.**  -'V. 

Such  were  the  announcements  that 
preceded  us  as  we  wended  our  wav 
slowly  on,  while  I  could  distinguish 
Mr.  Kooney's  voice  receiving  and  wel- 
coming his  guests,  for  which  purpose 
he  used  a  formula,  in  part  derived 
from  the  practice  of  -an  auction-room . 

'<  Walk  in, .  la^j^ :  and  gentlemen, 
walk  in.  Whist,  tea,  dancing,  negus, 
and  blind-hookey — delighted  to  see 
you — walk  in  ;"  and  so,  da  capo,  only 
varying  the  ritaal  when  a  lord  or  a 
baronet  necessitated  a  change  of  title. 

**  You're  quite  right,  O' Grady  ;  I 
wouldn*t  have  lost  this  for  a  great 
deal,"  whispered  the  duke. 

"  Now,  my  lord,  permit  me,"  said 
Phil.  ''  Hinton  and  I  will  engaffe 
Mr.  Rooney  in  conversation,  while 
your  grace  can  pass  on  and  mix  with 
the  crowd." 

"  Walk  in,  walk  in,  ladies  and 
Ah  I  how  are  you,  captain  ?     This  is 

kind  of   you Mr.    Hinton,    your 

humble    servant Whist,    dancing, 

blind-hookev  and  negus — walk  in— 
and,  C^tam  Phil,"  added  he  in  a 
whisper,  "  a  bit  of  supper  by-and-by 
below  stairs." 

*'  I  must  tell  you  an  excellent  thinff, 
Rooney,  before  I  forget  it,"  said 
O'Grady,  turning  the  host*s  attention 
away  from  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and 
inventing  some  imaginary  secret  for 
the  occasion ;  while  I  followed  his 
erace,  who  was  now  so  inextricably 
jammed  up  in  the  dense  mob,  that 
any  recognition  of  him  would  have 
been  very  difficulty  if  not  actually 
impossible. 

For  some  time  I  could  perceive  that 
the  duke's  attention  'was  devoted  to 
the  conversation  about  him.     Some 
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half-dozen  ladies  were  carrying  on  a 
very  active  and  almost  acrimonious 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  dress  ; 
not  however  with  any  artistic  preten- 
sion of  regulating  costume  or  colour^ 
not  discussing  the  rejection  of  an'^d 
or  the  adoption  of  a  new  mode,'lM(t. 
with  a  mucn  more  practical  spirit  o£ 
inquiry  they  were  appraisine  and 
valuing  each  other*s  nnery,  m  the 
most  sincere  and  simple  way  imagi- 
nable. 

**  Seven-and-sixpence  a  yard,  my 
dear  ;  you'll  never  get  it  less,  I  assure 
you."  "  That's  elegant  lace,  Mrs. 
Mahony ;  was  it  run,  ma*am  ?"  Mrs. 
Mahony  bridled  at  the  suggestion,  and 
replied  that,  "  though  neither  her  lace 

nor    her   diamonds   were   Irish ** 

"  Six  breadths,  ma'am,  always  in  the 
skirt,"  said  a  fat,  little,  dumpy  woman» 
holding  up  her  satin  petticoat  in  evi- 
dence. 

"  I  say,  Hinton,  whispered  the 
duke,  "  1  hope  they  wont  end  by  an 
examination  of  us.  But  what  the 
deuce  is  going  on  here  ?" 

This  remark  was  caused  by  a  very 
singular  movement  in  the  room.  The 
crowd  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
dancers,  and  filled  the  large  drawing- 
room  from  end  to  end,  now  fell  back 
to  either  wall,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
a  vard  wide  down  the  entire  centre  of 
the  room,  as  though  some  perform- 
ance was  about  to  be  enacted  or  some 
procession  to  march  there. 

''  What  can  it  be  ?"  said  the  duke ; 
**some  foolery  of  O' Grady's,  depend 
upon  it;  for  look  at  him  up  there 
talking  to  the  band." 

As  he  spoke^  the  musicians  struck 
up  the  grand  march  in  Blue  Beard» 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Rooney  appeared  in 
the  open  space,  in  all  the  plenitude  of 
her  charms— a  perfect  blaze  of  rouge, 
red  feathers,  and  rubies — marching  in 
solemn  state.  She  moved  along  in 
time  to  the  music,  followed  bv  Paul, 
whose  cunning  eyes  twinkled  with 
more  than  a  common  shrewdness,  as 
he  peered  here  and  there  through  the 
crowd.  They  came  straight  towards 
where  we  were  standing;  and  while 
a  whispered  murmur  ran  through  the 
room,  the  various  persons  around  us 
drew  back,  leaving  the  duke  and 
myself  completely  isolated.  Before 
his  grace  could  recover  his  oonceal- 
ment)  Mrs.  Rooney  stood  before  him. 
The  music  suddenly  ceased  \  wbi\ft  ^Jcij^ 
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lady,  disposing  her  petticoats  as  though 
the  ohject  were  to  conceal  all  the 
company  behind  her»  court*sied  down 
to  the  very  floor. 

"Ah I  your  grace,"  uttered  in  an 
aooent  of  the  most  melting  tenderness, 
were  the  only  words  she  could  speak, 
as  she  bestowed  a  look  of  still  more 
speaking  softness.  **  Ah,  did  I  ever 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  your  high* 
ness  would  honour        ■" 

'*  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  duke, 
as  taking  her  hand  with  great  courtesy, 
**  pray  don't  overwhelm  me  with  obli- 
gations. A  very  natural,  I  hope  a 
rery  pardonable  desire,  to  witness  bos- 
pituity  I  have  heard  so  much  of,  has 
Jed  me  to  intrude  thus  uninvited  upon 
you.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  Mr. 
Kooney's  acquaintance  ?" 

Mrs.  Rooney  moved  gracefully  to 
cme  side,  waving  her  hand  with  the 
air  of  a  magician  about  to  summon  an 
attorney  Arom  the  earth,  when  sud- 
denly a  change  came  over  his  grace's 
ibatures ;  and,  as  he  covered  his  mouth 
with  his  handkerchief,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  refriuned  from 
an  open  burst  of  laughter.  The 
figure  before  him  was  certainly  not 
calculated  to  suggest  gravity.  Mr. 
Paul  Rooney  for  the  first  time  in  his 
£fe  found  himself  the  host  of  a  vice- 
roy, and,  amid  the  fumes  of  his  wine 
and  the  excitement  of  the  scene,  en- 
tertained some  very  confused  notion  of 
certain  ceremonies  observable  on  such 
occasions.  He  had  read  of  curious 
observances  in  ,the  east,  and  strange 
forms  of  etiquette  in  China,  and  pro- 
bably, had  the  Khan  of  Tartary 
dropped  in  on  the  evening  in  question, 
bis  memory  would  have  supplied  him 
with  some  hints  for  his  reception ; 
but,  with  the  representative  of  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  before  whom  he  was 
80  completely  overpowered,  he  could 
not  think  of,  nor  decide  upon  any 
thing.  A  very  misty  impression  flitted 
through  his  mind,  that  people  occa- 
sionallv  knelt  before  a  lord  lieutenant ; 
but  whether  they  did  so  at  certain 
moments,  or  as  a  general  practice,  for 
the  life  of  him  he  could  not  tell. 
While,  therefore,  the  dread  of  omit- 
ting a  customary  etiquette  weighed 
with  him  on  one  hand,  the  fear  of 
ridicule  actuated  him  on  the  other ; 
and  thus  he  advanced  into  the  pre- 
sence with  bent  knees  and  a  suppli- 
cating look  eagerly  tamed  towards 


the  duke,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
drop  down  or  stand  upright  before 
him  as  the  circumstances  might  war- 
rant. 

Entering  at  once  into  the  spirit  of 
the  scene,  the  duke  bowed  with  the 
most  formal  courtesy,  while  he  vouch- 
safed to  Mr.  Rooney  some  f^w  expres- 
sions of  compliment.  At  the  same 
time,  drawing  Mrs.  Rooney's  arm 
within  his  own,  he  led  her  down  the 
room,  with  a  grace  and  dignity  of 
manner  no  one  was  more  master  of 
than  himself.  As  for  Paul,  apparently 
unable  to  stand  upright  under  the 
increasing  load  of  favours  that  fortune 
was  showering  upon  his  head,  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  at  Mrs.  Rooney,  as 
she  marched  off  in  triumph,  with  the 
same  exuberant  triumph  Young  used 
to  throw  into  Othello,  as  he  passion- 
ately exclaims — 

**  Excellent  wench  1  perdition  catch  my 
soul,  but  I  do  love  thee  1" 

Not  but  that,  at  the  very  moment  in 
question,  the  object  of  it  was  most 
nnc^atefully  oblivious  of  Mr.  Rooney 
ana  his  affection. 

Had  Mrs.  Paul  Rooney  been  asked 
on  the  morning  after  her  ball,  what 
was  her  most  accurate  notion  of  Elysian 
bliss,  she  probably  would  have  an- 
swered,— ^leaning  upon  a  viceroy's  arm 
in  her  own  ball-room,  under  the  en- 
vious stare,  and  jealous  gaze  of  eight 
hundred  assembled  guests.  Her  flushed 
look,  her  flashing  eye,  the  trembling 
hand  with  which  she  waved  her  fan, 
the  proud  imperious  step,  all  spoke  of 
triumph.  In  fact,  such  was  the  halo 
of  reverence,  such  the  reflected  bright- 
ness the  representative  of  monarchy 
then  bore,  she  felt  it  a  prouder  honour 
to  be  thus  escorted,  than  if  the  em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias  had  deigned 
to  grace  her  mansion  with  his  presence. 
How  she  loved  to  run  over  every  ima- 
ginable title  she  conceived  appucable 
to  his  rank,  "  Your  Royal  Highness," 
"  Your  Grace,"  "  Your  noble  Lord- 
ship," varying  and  combining  them, 
like  a  child  who  runs  his  erring  fingers 
over  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte,  and  is 
deliehtcd  with  the  efforts  of  his  skill. 

While  this  kingly  scene  was  thus 
enacting,  the  ball-room  resumed  its 
former  life  and  vivacity.  This  indeed 
was  owing  to  O* Grady:  no  sooner 
had  his  scheme  succeeded  of  delivering 
op  the  duke  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Rooneys,  than  he  set  about  restoring 
such  a  degree  of  turmoil,  tumult, 
noise,  and  merriment,  as,  while  it 
should  amuse  his  grace,  would  rescue 
him  from  the  annoyance  of  being  stared 
at  by  many  who  never  had  walked  the 
boards  with  a  live  viceroy. 

"  Isn't  it  gloriously  done,  Hinton  ?" 
he  whispered  in  my  ear  as  he  passed. 
**  Now  lend  me  your  aid,  my  boy,  to 
keep  the  whole  thing  moving.  Get  a 
partner  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  let 
us  try  if  we  can't  do  the  honours  of 
the  house,  while  the  master  and  mis- 
tress are  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour. 

As  he  spoke,  the  band  struck  up 
♦'  Haste  to  the  Wedding !"  The 
dancers  assumed  their  places.  Pliil 
himself  flying  hither  and  thither,  ar- 
ranging, directing,  ordering,  counter- 
manding, providing  partners  for  per- 
sons he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
introducing  individuals  of  whose  very 
names  he  was  ignorant.  , 


"  Push  along,  Hinton,"  said  he ; 
"  only  set  them  going — speak  to  every 
one — half  the  men  in  the  room  answer 
to  the  name  of  'Bob,'  and  all  the 
young  ladies  are  '  Miss  Magees.'  Go 
it,  my  boy ;  this  is  a  great  night  for 
Ireland." 

This  happy  land,  indeed,  which, 
like  a  vast  powder-magazine,  only 
wants  but  the  smallest  spark  to  ignite 
it,  is  always  prepared  for  an  explosion 
of  fun.  No  sooner  then  did  O'Grady, 
taking  out  the  fittest  woman  in  the 
room,  proceed  to  lead  her  down  the 
middle  to  the  liveliest  imaginable 
country-dance,  than  at  once  the  con- 
tagious spirit  flew  through  the  room, 
and  dancers  pressed  in  from  every  side. 
Champagne  served  round  in  abun- 
dance, added  to  the  excitement ;  and, 
as  eight-and- thirty  couple  made  the 
floor  vibrate  beneath  them,  such  a 
scene  of  noise,  laughter,  uproar,  and 
merriment  ensued,  as  it  were  difficult 
to  conceive  or  describe. 


CHAPTER  X...A  FINALE  TO  AN  EVENING. 


A  BALL,  like  a  battle,  has  its  critical 
moment:  that  one  short  and  subtle 
point,  on  which  its  trembline  fate 
would  seem  to  hesitate,  ere  it  mcline 
to  this  side  or  that.  |In  both,  such 
is  the  time  for  generalship  to  display 
itself:  and  of  this  my  friend  O' Grady 
seemed  well  aware ;  for,  calling  up 
his  reserve  for  an  attack  in  force,  he 
ordered  strong  neg^  for  the  band ; 
and  ere  many  minutes,  the  increased 
vigour  of  the  instruments  attested  that 
the  order  had  been  attended  to. 

"Right  and  lefll"  "  Hands  across ! 
*'  Here  we  are  1"  "  This  way,  Peter  I 
**  Ah !  captain,  you're  a  droll  cray- 
ture!"  "Move  along,  alderman!" 
*'  That  negus  is  mighty  strong  I"  "  The 
Lord  grant  the  house  is—  1" 

Such  and  such  like  phrases  broke 
around  me,  as,  under  the  orders  of 
the  irresistible  Phil,  I  shuffled  down 
the  middle  with  a  dtmipy  little  school- 
girl, with  red  hair  and  red  shoes; 
which,  added  to  her  capering  motion, 
gave  her  a  most  unhappy  resemblance 
to  a  cork  fiury. 

"You  are  a  trump,  Jack,**  said 
Phil.  "  Never  give  in.  I  never  was 
in  such  spirits  in  mv  life.  Two  bottles 
of  champagne  under  my  belt,  and  a 
check  for  three  hundred  Paul  has  just 
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^iven  me  without  a  scrape  of  my  pen  ; 
it  might  have  been  five,  if  I  had  only 
had  presence  of  mind.*' 

''Where  is  Miss  Bellew  all  this 
time  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  I  only  saw  her  for  a  moment :  she 
looks  saucy,  and  won*t  dance." 

My  pride  somewhat  stimulated  by  a 
fact  which  I  could  not  help  interpreting 
in  Miss  Bellew 's  favour,  I  went  through 
the  rooms  in  search  of  her,  and  at 
length  discovered  her  in  a  boudoir* 
where  a  whist-party  were  assembled. 
She  was  sitting  upon  a  sofa,  beside  a 
tall,  venerable-looking  old  man,  to 
whom  she  was  listening  with  a  sem- 
blance of  the  greatest  attention  as  I 
entered.  I  had  some  time  to  observe 
her,  and  could  not  help  feeling  struck 
how  much  handsomer  she  was  than  I 
had  formerly  supposed.  Her  figure, 
slightly  above  the  middle  size,  and 
most  graceful  in  all  its  proportions, 
was,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  dis- 
posed to  embonpoint ;  the  character  of 
her  features,  however,  seemed  to  suit, 
if  not  actually  to  require  as  much. 
Her  eyes  of  deep  blue,  set  well  beneath 
her  brow,  had  a  look  of  intensity  in 
them  that  evidenced  thought ;  but  the 
other  features  relieved  by  their  grace- 
ful softness  this  strong  cx|{resd<^^)  vcA 
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a  nose  short  and  slightly,  very  slightly 
retrousse,  with  a  mouth,  the  very  per- 
fection of  eloquent  and  winning  soft- 
nessy  made  ample  amends  to  those  who 
prefer  charms  purely  feminine  to  heauty 
of  a  severer  character.  Her  hair,  too, 
was  of  that  deep  auhurn  through  which 
a  golden  light  seems  for  ever  playing ; 
and  this,  contrary  to  the  taste  of  the 
day,  she  wore  simply  braided  upon  her 
temple  and  cheeks,  marking  the  oval 
contour  of  her  face,  and  displaying,  by 
this  graceful  coquetry,  the  perfect 
chisefiing  of  her  features.  Let  me 
add  to  this,  that  her  voice  was  low 
and  soft  in  all  its  tones ;  and,  if  the 
provincialism  with  which  she  spoke  did 
at  first  offend  my  ear,  I  learned  after- 
wards to  think  that  the  breathing  into- 
nations of  the  west  lent  a  charm  of 
their  own  to  all  she  said,  deepening 
the  pathos  of  a  simple  story,  or  height- 
ening the  drollery  of  a  merry  one. 
Yes,  laugh  if  you  will,  ye  high-bred 
and  high-born  denizens  of  a  richer 
sphere,  whose  ears,  attuned  to  the 
rhythm  of  Metastasio,  softly  borne  on 
the  strains  of  Donizetti,  can  scarce 
pardon  the  intrusion  of  your  native 
tongue  in  the  every-day  concerns  of 
life — smile  if  it  so  please  ye ;  but  from 
the  lips  of  a  lovely  woman,  a  little,  a 
very  little  of  the  brogue  is  most  seduc- 
tive. Whether  the  subject  be  grave 
or  gay,  whether  mirth  or  melancholy 
be  the  mood,  like  the  varnish  upon  a 
picture,  it  brings  out  all  the  colour 
into  strong  effect,  brightening  the 
lights,  and  deepening  the  shadows; 
and  then,  somehow,  there  is  an  air 
of  naivete,  a  tone  of  simplicity  about 
it,  that  appeals  equally  to  your  heart 
as  your  hearing. 

Seeing  that  the  conversation  in  which 
she  was  engaged  seemed  to  engross  her 
entire  attention,  I  was  about  to  retire 
without  addressing  her,  when  suddenly 
she  turned  round,  and  her  eyes  met 
mine:  I  accordingly  came  forward, and, 
after  a  few  of  the  common-place  civili- 
ties of  the  moment,  asked  her  to  dance. 

"Pray  excuse  me,  Mr.  Hinton,  I 
have  declined  already  several  times. 
I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  a  very  old  and  dear  friend  of  my 
father " 

"  Who  is  much  too  attached  to  his 
daughter,  to  permit  her  to  waste  an 
entire  evening  upon  him.  No,  sir,  if 
vou  will  allow  me,  I  will  resign  Miss 
^ellew  to  your  care," 


She  said  something  in  a  low  voicef 
to  which  he  muttered  in  reply :  the 
only  words  which  I  could  catch — **  No, 
no ;  very  different,  indeed — this  is  a 
most  proper  person** — seemed,  as  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  smile  of  much 
kindness,  in  some  way  to  concern  me  ; 
and  the  next  moment  Miss  Bellew  took 
my  arm  and  accompanied  me  to  the 
ball-room. 

As  I  passed  the  sofa  where  the  duke 
and  Mrs.  Rooney  were  still  seated,  his 
grace  nodded  familiarly  to  me,  with  a 
gesture  of  approval ;  while  Mrs.  Paul 
clasped  both  her  hands  before  her  with 
a  movement  of  ecstacy,  and  seemed  as 
if  about  to  bestow  upon  us  a  maternal 
blessing.  Fearful  of  incurring  a  scene. 
Miss  Bellew  hastened  on,  and,  as  her 
arm  trembled  within  mine,  I  conld 
perceive  how  deeply  the  ridicule  of 
her  friend's  position  wounded  her  own 
pride.  Meanwhile,  I  could  just  catch 
the  tones  of  Mrs.  Rooneys  voice,  ex- 
plaining to  the  duke  Miss  Bellew's 
pedigree.  ^*  One  of  the  oldest  families 
of  the  land,  your  grace ;  eame  over 
with  Romulus  and  Kemus ;  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the 
Danes" — the  confounded  fiddles  lost 
the  rest,  and  I  was  left  in  the  dark,  to 
^ess  what  these  strange  allies  had 
mflicted  upon  the  Bellew  family.  The 
dancing  now  began,  and  only  between 
the  intervals  of  the  cotillon  had  I  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  my 
partner.  Few  and  brief  as  these  oc- 
casions were,  I  was  delighted  to  find  in 
her  a  tone  and  manner  quite  different 
from  any  thing  I  had  ever  met  before. 
Although  having  seen  scarcely  any 
thing  of  the  world,  her  knowlewe  of 
character  seemed  an  instinct^  and  her 
quick  appreciation  of  the  ladicarom 
features  of  many  of  the  company  w%a 
accompanied  by  a  wnve  expreMioVy 
and  at  the  same  time  a  witty  ienii^ 
ness  of  phrase,  that  showed  me  how 
much  real  intelligence  lay  beneath  that 
laughing  look.  Unlike  my  fiur  consin. 
Lady  Jnlia,  her  raillery  never  wounded 
— ;hers  were  the  fancifiil  combinations 
which  a  vivid  and  sparkling  imagina- 
tion conjures  up,  but  never  the  barbed 
and  bitter  arrows  of  sarcasm.  Catching 
up  in  a  second  any  passing  absurdity, 
she  could  laugh  at  the  scene,  yet  seem 
to  spare  the  actor.  Julia,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  what  the  French  call 
Vesprit  moqueur,  never  felt  that  her 
wit  had  hit  its  mark  tiU  she  saw  her 
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Yictim  writhing  and  quivering  beneath 
her. 

There  b  always  something  in  being 
the  partner  of  the  belle  of  a  ball-room. 
The  little  bit  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
whose  limit  is  to  be  the  duration  of  a 
waltz  or  quadrille,  has  somehow  its 
feeling  of  pleasure.  There  is  a  reflec- 
tive flattery  in  the  thought  of  a  fancied 
preference,  that  raises  one  in  his  own 
esteem ;  and,  as  the  muttered  com- 
pliments and  half-spoken  praises  of  the 
by-standers  fall  upon  your  ears,  you 
seem  to  feel  that  you  are  a  kind  of 
shareholder  in  the  company,  and  ought 
to  retire  from  business  with  your  por- 
tion of  the  profits.  Such,  I  know, 
were  some  of  my  feelings  at  the  period 
in  question ;  and,  as  1  pulled  up  my 
stock  and  adjusted  my  sash,  I  looked 
upon  the  crowd  about  me  with  a 
sense  of  considerable  self-satisfaction, 
and  began  really  for  the  first  time  to 
enjoy  myself. 

Scarcely  was  the  dance  concluded, 
when  a  general  movement  was  per- 
ceptible towards  the  door,  and  the 
word  "supper,"  repeated  from  voice 
to  voice,  announced  that  the  merriest 
hour  in  Irish  life  had  sounded.  De- 
lighted to  have  Miss  Bellew  for  my 
companion,  1  edged  my  way  into  the 
mass,  and  was  borne  along  on  the 
current.  The  view  from  the  top  of 
the  staircase  was  sufficiently  amusing : 
a  waving  mass  of  feathers  of  every 
shape  and  hue,  a  crowd  of  spangled 
turbans,  bald  and  powdered  heads, 
seemed  wedged  inextricably  together, 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards  with 
one  impulse,  as  the  crowd  at  the  door 
of  the  supper-room  advanced  or  re- 
ceded. The  crash  of  plates  and  knives, 
the  jingling  of  glasses,  the  popping  of 
champagne  corks,  told  that  the  attack 
had  begun,  had  not  even  the  eager 
faces  of  those  nearer  the  door  indicated 
as  much.  Nulli  oculi  retrorsum  seemed 
the  motto  of  the  day,  save  when  some 
anxious  mother  would  turn  a  backward 
and  uneasy  glance  towards  the  stair- 
case, where  her  daughter,  preferring  a 
lieutenant  to  a  lobster,  was  listening 
with  elated  look  to  his  tale  of  love  and 
glory.  **  Eiiza,  my  dear,  sit  next  me." 
"  Anna,  my  love,  come  down  here." 
These  brief  conunands,  significantly  as 
they  were  uttered,  would  be  lost  to 
those  for  whom  intended,  and  only 
serve  to  amuse  the  by-standers,  and 
awaken  them  to  a  quicker  perception 


of  the  passing  flirtation.  Some  philo^ 
sopher  has  gravely  remarked,  that  the 
critical  moments  of  our  life  are  the 
transitions  from  one  stage  or  state  of 
our  existence  to  another ;  and  that 
our  fate  for  the  future  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  those  hours  in 
which  we  emerge  from  infancy  to  boy- 
hood, from  boyhood  to  manhood,  from 
manhood  to  maturer  years.  Perhaps 
the  arguments  of  time  might  be  ap- 
plied to  place,  and  we  might  thus  be 
enabled  to  show  how  a  staircase  is  the 
most  dangerous  portion  of  a  building ; 
I  speak  not  here  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  architecture,  nor,  indeed,  of  any 
staircase  whose  well-tempered  light 
shines  down  at  noon-day  through  the 
perfumed  foliage  of  a  conservatory,— 
but  of  the  same  place,  a  blaze  of 
lamp-light,  about  two  in  the  morning, 
crowded,  crammed,  and  creaking  by 
an  anxious  and  elated  throne  pressing 
towards  a  supper-room.  Whether  it 
is  the  supper  or  the  squeeze,  the  odour 
of  balmy  lips,  or  the  savoury  smell  of 
roast  ducks — whether  it  be  the  ap- 
proach to  silk  tresses,  or  siUery  mouS'. 
seux — whatever  the  provocation,  I 
cannot  explain  it ;  but  the  fact  is  so  : 
one  is  tremendously  given  in  such  a 
place,  at  such  a  time,  to  the  most 
barefaced  and  palpable  flirtation.  So 
strongly  do  1  feel  this  point,  that, 
were  I  a  lawgiver,  I  would  never 
award  damages  for  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, where  the  promise  was  made  on 
a  staircase. 

As  for  me,  my  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Bellew  was  not  of  more  than  an 
hour's  standing :  during  that  time  we 
had  contrived  to  discuss  the  ball-room, 
its  guests,  its  lights,  its  decorations, 
the  music,  the  dancers — in  a  word, 
all  the  common-places  of  an  evening 
party  ;  thence  we  wandered  ^  on  to 
Dublin,  society  in  general,  to  Ireland, 
and  Irish  habits,  and  Irish  tastes ; 
quizzed  each  other  a  little  about  our 
respective  peculiarities,  and  had  just 
begun  to  discuss  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures which  characterise  the  softer 
emotions  in  the  two  nations,  when  the 
announcement  of  supper  brought  us 
on  the  staircase.  Apropos,  or  mat 
apropos,  this  turn  of  our  conversation, 
let  the  reader  decide  by  what  I  have 
already  stated:  so  it  was,  however, 
and  in  a  little  nook  of  the  landing  I 
found  myself  with  my  fair  companion's 
arm  pressed  closely  to  my  si^ej  en- 
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gagoil  in  a  wnrm  oonlrcivurBj  on  the 
trite  xnbjeut  of  Eiij^livh  ooldiir  ~   " 


could  bo  enturtidi  thun  hj  evidenoiog 
in  mysslf  the  ultur  ^w-niw  of  the 
^igidit^  iiR[mt«<l.  Chauipafcne  did 
something  for  nie  ;  Luuiia'a  bright 
eyes  nssUlod ;  but  the  stslroue.  the 
oonfliundcd  stwrcaae,  orowned  h11.  In 
fact)  the  undU^ieed  uptfiin^M  of  Mim 
Itellew'i  miinnor,  thu  fuirltMitimpliolly 
with  whieh  »hu  had  ventured  upon 
topicfl.  n  iinrdened  ooquetto  would  not 
dare  to  toueli  upon,  W  me  inlo  the 
common  orror  of  Imputing  to  illr. 
tfttton,  whnt  WM  only  due  to  tho  un- 
tarnished frcahnws  of  h»pm  girlhooil. 
Finding  my  advancea  well  received, 
I  began  to  feel  nut  •  little  proud  of 
m/  luceeBs,  anil  disposed  to  plume 
tnjaelf   upon    the  cbopm  of   my  elo- 

Iuence.  when,  as  I  concluded  a  high- 
omi  ond  inflatud  phroso  uf  Knti' 
mentfd  absurdity,  ibe  suddenly  turned 
round,  fixed  hpr  bright  eve*  uimn  ine, 
And  burst  out  Into  n  fit  of  Isngliter. 

"  There,  thuro|  pruj,  don't  try  that: 
no  nno  but  an  Irishman  ever  soceeBil* 
in  blarney.  It  la  our  national  ^h, 
nnd  can  never  be  MMoned  by  a 
itningM." 

TliU  pull  up,  for  inch  It  moKt  eflW 
tualty  y/u,  complclclj  unmanned  me. 
I  tned  to  Htammer  out  an  explana- 
tion, endeavuurvd  to  laugh,  eoughed, 
blundervd,  and  broke  downi  while, 
tnercilcsti  in  ber  triumph,  alie  only 
laugbini  the  mom  and  leeintd  to  eu- 
jny  my  ennfuiian. 

Willi  nucli  a  failure  hanging  (iim 
me,  1  full  happy  when  wb  reached  the 
ai^iper-r'ium  i  and  tb  '     "~        ' 

oonfuiion  about  ti*  t 
in  upon  (lu 
far    le» 

joolwv,  who«e  gay  jacket  hn»  bron 
rolleu  tn  the  mud  of  a  rntw^-DUT>e, 
rrauming  his  taildln,  to  ride  in  amid 
tbn  jrari  and  aeofff  of  ten  thnutand 
Nprctnlori,  tluui  fur  (he  Rallunt  «rlii> 
ha<  blundvrnl  in  the  ftili  tidv  of  a 
HSrtation,  to  rreovrr  hi»  lost  inM)- 
tion.  and  auntnln  thR  i-urrnil  of  hit 
courtublp.  The  larcium  of  our  *<-x 
ia  foveTP  enough,  heaven  bnowi  |  but 
no  r^llrry,  no  rfdiouie,  rati  half  to 
aharn  or  half  *o  d«*p  aa  the  bHght 
twlnklo  of  a  prattT  grrl*  eyo,  when, 
di'tvcling  wma  oxfiiUtion  of  ilrama* 
tii«d    paaiicn,  torn  (Um  gAUtt  of 


tilnchbcck  wnibnoBt,   i 
ler  lauk  nf  graliiWil  aUvtrtkw.  1 
merry  mookery  of  a  haarty  h 


tbe  world,  no  olil  loldierinn.  I 
I  hoard  of,  wm  prmif  aftaliM 
To  go  back  in  bod ;  tn  »tand  I 
woTK ;  to  go  on.  inipciiMblv. 
Wl_for  1  bvUovo  ii  i«  the  •mly 
to  do — ii>,  to  turn  uipruvrr  im  ymm 
a\ra  miMle«i<i«,  and  j<>\ii  in  (Jw  hi^tw 
ngainat  yoomielf.  Now  tliit  refoira 
no  common  *)>lf-m«4tory>  and  aa  ufikai 
ffW  young  genlliuiiwii  undnr  twenty 
pOM««>,  honoe  both  loy  fitUnre  and  ki 
panlibmrnt. 

1'hat  itaircane  wliich,  but  nraMDOrt 
boforn,  1  withed  niiglit  ha  aa  loOfr  a*  a 
journey  to  JirUMlera,  L  vuv  uwuaid 
tVom  with  thank fulncM.  Conoalfav 
my  di«comfitiir«  a*  well  ae  I  wai  aU*^ 
1  omtled  about,  and  Idially  te«iiml  a 
pUoe  for  my  companion  al  uno  of  tl* 
side  tablrii.  Wv  werv  luij  far  fromi 
ihv  bond  of  lh«  inble,  but  ibv  i:!^^ 
ringing  of  hin  |;riui>-'«  lauplilrr  u»- 
ftWmcid  me  of  hi«  vioiiiil*.  anil,  aa  I 
Miw  MIm  Ilellew  ihranh  fn)in|a)t- 
proBcbing  that  put  of  llic  ruam,  I 
surrtndrred  my  corioelty  to  llu  |ar 
more-  gTBteftil  tutk  of  oultiruiaf  Ixr 
ootjnainlance. 

All  the  ardour  uf  my  attmtian*.- 
and  1  bad  rasutneil  ibein  with  M«riy 
ut  mueh  warmtli.  altbuBfrii  Ina  riak  of 
discomfiture,  for  1  began  in  fad  what 
before  I  had  unly  profi—J  all  Uw 
pre-ucoupatioii  of  luy  oiisA,  muUon 
prevent  my  hearing  high  aboew  4 
crath  atiil  dalt«r  nf  ibn  tahlne  ll  "* 
munduew  of  Mn.  Ituenry'a 
na  ithe  nvounteil  tn  the  duke  i 
inlumating  trait  uf  the  U'Tode  ft 
nr  ailvarlsd  lo  » 

Irliih  lilttury,  when,  (nuobly,  UmmM 
waa  Mayor  of  Cnrb,  or  uiflfCMiri 
alderman  of  Skinnrr'i-allif. 

"Ah  I  my  dpar !— ilia  bird    1 
me,   I  nu-tm  your  ^are." 

"  I  iboll  n«*T  fnrgive  yiw, 
Hounrj,  if  y<'U  tbange  ike  hiIiIi*! 

"  Ail  I  your  gr«re'e  wor»lii|i,  i 
WM  flnv  timM  1  and  tin  hualuiad  ■fan 
O'Tooler  IB  tbetn  daya,  *ftnl  More  uf 
liarrvyuiir  lb«  niuntry  with 
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ignorance  of  kU  wiie*i  tareasm,  only 
heard  the  speech,  the  chances  ore  ten 
to  one  be  would  have  figure<i  in  a  steel 
breast-plate  and  an  iron  head-piece 
hefore  the  week  was  over.  I  was 
unable  to  bear  more  of  the  conversa- 
tion* notwithstanding  my  great  wish 
to  do  sOf  as  a  movement  of  those  next 
the  dour  implied  that  a  large  instal- 
ment of  the  guests  who  had  not  supped, 
would  wait  no  longer ;  but  were  about 
to  make  what  Mr.  Kooney  called  a 
forcible  entry  on  a  summary  process, 
and  eject  the  tenant  in  possession. 

We  accordingly  rose,  and  all  (save 
the  party  around  the  viceroy)  along 
with  us,  once  more  to  vi^iit  the  ball- 
rmim,  where  already  dancing  had 
lK*gun.  While  I  was  eagerly  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  Miss  Hellew  that 
there  was  no  cause  or  just  impediment 
to  prevent  her  dancing  the  next  set 
with  me,  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere  lounged 
aifectt'dly  forward,  and  mumbled  out 
some  broken  indistinct  phrases,  in 
which  the  word  da — ance  was  alone 
audible.  Miss  Uellew  coloured  slightly, 
turned  her  eyes  towards  me,  court 'sIihI, 
took  his  arm,  and  the  next  moment 
was  lost  amid  the  crowd. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  readier 
metho<l  of  forming  a  notion  of  the 
perpetual  motion,  than  watching  the 
performance  of  Sir  Koger  de  ('overly 
at  an  evening  party  in  Dublin.  It 
seems  to  be  a  pomt  of  lionour  never  to 
give  in  ;  and  thus  the  same  compli- 
cated figure.^,  the  same  mystic  move- 
ments that  you  see  in  the  beginning, 
continue  to  i^uccecd  each  other  in  a 
never-ending  series.  You  endeavour 
in  vain  to  detect  the  plan,  to  unravel 
the  tangle<l  web  of  this  strange  cere- 
monv  ;  but  somehow  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  whole  thing  wa^  completely  dis- 
cretionary with  the  dancers,  there 
l>eing  only  one  )K)int  of  agreement 
among  tbem,  which  is»  wben  ever 
blown  and  out  of  breath,  to  join  in  a 
vigorous  han<i5-round  ;  and,  the  mo- 
tifin  being  confinetl  to  a  shuHling  of 
the  feet  and  a  shaking  of  the  elbows, 
little  fatigue  is  incurre<l.  To  this 
suceeeds  a  capering,  forward  move- 
ment of  a  gf'iitieman,  which  hcemingly 
magnetixcji  an  opposite  lady  to  a  sin.i- 
lar  exhibition  :  then  aAer  «i'izing  ea4  h 
other  rapturously  by  the  hands,  they 
separate  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  and  out 
down  the  whole  line  of  dancers,  to 
meet  at  the  bottom,  wheoi  apparently 


reconciled,  they  onoe  nior^  emfaraoe. 
What  follows*  the  devil  himself  may 
tell.  As  for  me,  I  heard  only  laugh- 
ing, tittering,  now  and  then  a  alight 
scream,  and  a  err  of  '<  behave,  BIr. 
Murphv  1"  &c. ;  out  the  movements 
themselves  were  conic  sectiont  to  me» 
and  I  closed  my  eyes  as  I  sat  alone  in 
my  comer,  and  courted  sleep  as  a 
short  oblivion  to  the  scene.  Unfbrtu- 
nately  I  succeeded ;  for,  wild  and 
singular  as  the  gestures,  the  looks,  and 
the  voices  were  before,  they  now  be- 
came to  my  dreaming  senses  something 
too  terrible.  I  thooffht  myself  in  the 
centre  of  some  hobgoblin  orgie,  where 
demons,  male  and  female,  were  per- 
forming their  fantastic  antics  around 
me,  grinning  hideously,  and  uttering^ 
cries  of  menacing  import.  Tam-o- 
Shanter's  vision  was  a  respectable  tea- 
party  of  Glasgow  matrons,  compared 
to  my  imaginings ;  for,  so  distorted 
were  the  pictures  of  my  brain,  that 
the  leader  of  the  band,  a  peaceable* 
looking  old  nuui  in  shorts  and  spec- 
tacles, seemed  to  me  like  agrim-visaged 
imp,  who  flourished  his  txul  across  the 
strmgs  of  his  instrument  in  lieu  of  a 
bow. 

I  must  confess  that  the  dancers^ 
without  any  wish  on  my  part  to  de- 
tract from  their  efforts,  had  not  the 
entire  merit  of  this  transmutation* 
Fatigue,  for  the  hour  was  late,  chagrin 
at  being  robbed  of  my  partner,  added 
to  the  .heat  and  the  crowd,  had  all 
their  share  in  the  mystification.  Be- 
sides, if  1  must  confess  it,  Mr. 
Rooney's  champagne  was  strong.  Mj 
friend  O*  Grady,  however,  seemed  but 
little  of  my  opinion ;  for,  like  the 
master-spirit  of  the  scene,  he  seemed 
to  direct  every  movement,  and  dictate 
every  change — no  touch  of  fatigue,  no 
semblance  of  exhaustion  about  him. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  hour  grew 
later,  and  the  pale  grey  of  morning 
began  to  mingle  with  the  glare  of 
wax-lights,  the  vigour  of  his  perfor- 
mance only  increased,  and  several  new 
steps  were  displayed,  which,  like  a 
prudent  general,  he  seemed  to  have 
kept  in  reserve  for  the  end  of  the 
engagement.  And  what  a  sad  thlog 
is  a  liall  as  it  draws  towards  the  close  f 
What  an  emblem  of  life  at  a  similar 
period!  How  much  freshness  has 
faded !  how  much  of  beauty  has  passed 
away  I  how  many  illuaaons  are  dissi- 
pated 1  how  many  dreamsi  the  lamp 
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liffht  and  cha]k  floors  have  called  into 
life,  fly  like  spirits  with  the  first  beam 
of  sun-light !  The  eye  of  proud 
bearing  is  humbled  now  I  the  cheek, 
whose  downy  softness  no  painter  could 
have  copied,  looks  pale,  and  wan,  and 
haggard:  the  beaming  looks,  the 
graceful  bearing,  the  elastic  step, 
where  are  they?  Only  to  be  found 
where  youth  —  bright,  joyous,  and 
elastic  youth — unites  itself  to  beauty. 

Such  were  my  thoughts  as  the 
dancers  flew  past — and  many  whom  I 
liad  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evening  as  handsome  and  attractive, 
seemed  now  without  a  trace  of  either — 
when  suddenly  Louisa  Bellew  came  by, 
her  step  as  light,  her  every  gesture  as 
graceful,  her  cheek  m  blooming,  and 
her  liquid  eye  as  deeply  beammg  as 
when  nrst  I  saw  her.  The  excitement 
of  the  dance  had  slightly  flushed  her 
face,  and  heightened  the  expression 
its  ever-varying  emotions  lent  it. 

Handsome  as  I  before  had  thought 
her,  there  was  a  look  of  pride  about 
her  now  that  made  her  lovely  to  my 
eyes.  As  I  continued  to  gaze  after 
her,  I  did  not  perceive  for  some  time 
that  the  guests  were  rapidly  taking 
their  leave,  and  already  the  rooms 
were  ereatly  thinned.  Every  moment 
now,  nowever,  bore  evidence  of  the 
fact :  the  unceasing  roll  of  carriages 
to  the  door,  the  clank  of  the  steps, 
the  reiterated  cry  to  drive  on,  followed 
by  the  call  for  the  next  carriage,  all 
betokened  departure.  Now  and  then, 
too,  some  cloaked  and  hooded  figure 
would  appear  at  the  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, peering  anxiously  about  for 
A  daughter,  a  sister,  or  a  friend,  who 
still  lingered  in  the  dance,  averring  it 
<<  was  impossible  to  go,  that  she  was 
engaged  for  another  set.*'  The  discon- 
solate gestures,  the  impatient  menaces 
of  the  shawled  spectres — for,  in  truth, 
they  seemed  like  creatures  of  another 
world  come  back  to  look  upon  the 
life  they  left — are  of  no  avail:  the 
seductions  of  the  *'  major"  are  stronger 
than  the  frowns  of  mamma,  and  though 
a  rowing  may  come  in  the  morning, 
she  is  resolved  to  have  a  reel  at 
night. 

An  increased  noise  and  tumult  below 
stairs  at  the  same  moment  informed 
me  that  the  supper-party  were  at  length 
about  to  separate.  I  started  up  at 
once,  wishing  to  see  Miss  Bellew  again 
ere  I  took  mj  leavei  when  O'Grady 


seized  me  by  the  Arm  and  hurried  me 
away.  *'  Come  along,  Htnton :  not  « 
moment  to  lose ;  the  duke  is  going.** 

"  Wait  an  instant,"  said  I,  **  I  wish 
to  speak  to ** 

**  Another  time,  my  dear  fbllow ; 
another  time.  The  duke  is  delighted 
with  the  Roonevs,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  Paul  knighted  1" 

With  these  words  he  dragged  me 
along,  dashing  down  the  stairs  like  a 
madman.  As  we  reached  the  door  4>f 
the  dining-room  we  found  his  grace, 
who,  with  one  hand  on  Lord  Dudley's 
shoulder,  was  endeavouring  to  steady 
himself  by  the  other. 

"I  say,  O'Grady,  is  that  yon? 
Very  powerful  burgundy,  this  ■  ■ 
It's  not  possible  it  can  be  morning  1" 

*'  Yes,  your  grace,  half-past  seven 
o'clock." 

**  Indeed ;  upon  my  word,  your 
firfends  are  very  charming  people. 
:What  did  you  say  about  knighting 
some  one?  Oh!  I  remember:  Mr. 
Rooney,  wasn't  it?  Of  course,  no- 
thing could  be  better  1" 

**  Come,  H  in  ton,  have  you  got  a 
sword?*'  said  O'Grady ;  *«  I've  roiahud 
mine  somehow.  There,  that  'ill  do. 
Let  us  try  and  find  Paul  now." 

Into  the  supper-room  we  rushed : 
but  what  a  change  was  there !  The 
brilliant  tables,  resplendent  with  gold 
plate,  candelabras,  and  flowers,  were 
now  despoiled  and  dismantled.  On  the 
floor,  among  broken  glasses,  cracked 
decanters,  pyramids  of  jelly,  and 
pagodas  of  blanc  mange,  lay  scattered 
m  every  attitude  the  sleepmg  figures 
of  the  late  guests.  Mrs.  Rooney  uUme 
maintiuned  her  position,  seated  in  a 
large  chair,  her  ejes  closed,  a  smile 
of  Elysian  happiness  playing  upon  her 
lips.  Her  right  arm  hung  gracefully, 
over  the  side  of  the  chair,  where  lately 
his  grace  had  kissed  her  hand  at  part- 
ing: overcome,  in  all  probability,  by 
the  more  than  human  happiness  of 
such  a  moment,  she  had  sunk  into 
slumber,  and  was  murmuring  in  her 
dreams  such  short  and  broken  phrases 
as  the  following : — **  Ah !  happy  day 

What  will  Mrs.   Tait  sav? 

The  lord  mayor,  indeed ! Oh  1  my 

poor  head :  1  hope  it  won't  be  turned 

Holy  Agatha,  pray  for  us !  your 

grace,  pray  for  us  I isn't  he  a  l!eau- 

tiful  man?  hasn't  he  the  darling  white 
teeth  ?" 

"Where'a  Paul?"  said  0*Grady, 
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**  Where's  Paal»  Mr«.  Rooney  ?**  as  he 
jogged  her  rather  rudely  hy  the  arm. 

«  Ah  I  who  cares  fur  Paul  ?*'  said 
she,  still  sleeping :  "  don't  he  bothering 
me  about  the  like  of  him." 

"  Egad  I  this  b  conjugal,  at  any 
rate/'  said  Phil. 

**  I  have  him  1"  crie<l  I,  *'  here  he 
is  1"  as  1  stumbled  over  a  short,  thick 
figure,  who  was  prop|)ed  up  in  a  comer 
of  the  room.  There  he  sat,  his  head 
suuk  upon  his  bosom,  his  hands  list- 
lessly resting  on  the  floor.  A  Urge 
jug  stood  beside  him,  in  the  concoction 
of  whose  contents  he  appeared  to  have 
spent  the  last  moments  of  his  waking 
state.  We  shook  him  and  called  him 
by  his  name,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and, 
as  we  lifted  up  his  head,  we  burst  out 
a-laughing  at  the  droll  expression  of 
his  face  ;  for  he  liad  fallen  asleep  in 
the  act  of  squeezing  a  lemon  in  his 
teeth,  the  half  of  which  not  only  re- 
mained there  still,  but  imparted  to  his 
features  the  twisted  and  contorted  ex- 
pression that  act  suggests. 

"Are  you  coming,  O'Grady ?" 
cried  the  duke  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  cried  Phil,  a^  he 
rushed  towards  the  door.  "  Thii 
is  too  bad,  Hinton :  that  confounded 
fellow  could  not  |>ossibly  be  moved  ; 
I'll  try  and  carry  him."  As  he  spoke, 
he  hurried  back  towards  the  sleeping 
figure  of  Mr.  Rooney,  while  I  made 
towards  the  duke. 

As  Lord  Dudley  had  gone  to  order 
up  the  carriages,  his  grace  was  stand- 
ing alone  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
leaning  his  back  against  the  bannisters, 
his  eyes  opening  and  shutting  alter- 
nately as  his  head  nodded  every  now 
and  then  forward,  overcome  by  sleep 
and  the  wine  he  hail  drunk.  Exactly 
in  front  of  him,  but  crouching  in  the 
attitude  of  an  Indian  monster,  sat 
Corny  Delany.  To  keep  himself  from 
the  cold,  he  had  wrapped  himself  up 
in  his  master's  cloak,  and  the  only  part 
of  his  face  perceptible  was  the  little 
wrinkled  forehead,  and  the  malicious- 
looking  fiery  eyes  beneath  it,  firmly 
fixed  on  the  duke's  countenance. 

''  Give  me  your  sword,"  said  his 
grace,  taming  to  roe,  in  a  tone  half 
sleeping,  half  conunanding ;  *'  give  me 
your  iword,  sir." 

Drawioff  it  from  the  scabbard,  I 
prctfiited  It  respectfully. 

**  Stand  a  little  on  one  side,  Hinton. 
WiimUlM?  Ail  Ignite  rights  Kneel 


down,  sir :  kneel  down,  I  say  !**  These 
words,  addressed  to  Corny,  produce^ 
no  other  movement  in  him  than  a  slight 
change  in  his  attitude,  to  enable  him 
to  extend  his  expanded  hand  above  his 
eyes,  and  take  a  clearer  view  of  the  duke. 

"  Does  he  hear  me,  Hinton  ?  Do 
vou  hear  me,  sir  ?" 

**  Do  you  hear  his  grace  ?"  said  I, 
endeavouring  with  a  sharp  kick  of  my 
foot  to  assist  his  perceptions. 

**  To  be  sure  I  hear  him,"  said 
Corny  ;  "  why  wouldn't  I  hear  him." 

*'  Kneel  down  then,"  said  I. 

"  Devil  a  bit  of  me'U  kneel  down. 
Don't  I  know  what  he's  after  well 
enough  ?  Ark  ma  bocklUk  t  Sorrow 
else  he  ever  does  nor  make  fun  of 
people." 

**  Kneel  down,  sir!"  said  his  grace, 
in  an  accent  there  was  no  refusmg  to 
obey.     "  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  O  murtber !  O  heavenly  Joseph  !" 
cried  Cornv,  as  I  hurled  him  down 
upon  his  knees,  **  that  I'd  ever  lived  to 
see  the  day !" 

"  What  is  his  d d  name  ?"  said 

the  duke  passionately. 

"  Corny,  your)nrace,  Corny  Delany.** 

"  There,  that'll  do,"  as  with  a  hearty 
slap  of  the  sword,  not  on  his  shoulder, 
but  on  his  bullet  head,  he  cried  out, 
"  Rise,  Sir  Corny  Delany  I" 

<'  Och,  the  devil  a  one  of  me  will 
ever  get  up  out  of  this  same  spot.  O 
wirra,  wirral  how  will  1  ever  show 
myself  again  after  this  disgrace  ?" 

Leaving  Corny  to  his  lamentations, 
the  duke  walked  towards  the  door. 
Here  above  a  hundred  people  were 
now  assembled,  their  curiosity  excited 
in  no  small  degree  by  a  picket  of  light 
dragoon*,  who  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  were  lying  upon  the 
ground,  or  leaning  on  their  saddles,  in 
all  the  wearied  attitudes  of  a  night- 
watch.  In  fact,  the  duke  had  forgotten 
to  dismiss  his  guard  of  honour,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  theatre,  and 
who  thus  had  spent  the  dark  hours  of 
the  night  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 
the  proud  dwelling  of  the  Rooneys. 
A  dark  frown  settled  on  the  duke's 
features  as  he  perceived  the  mistake, 
and  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  how 
they  will  talk  of  this  in  England  1" 
The  next  moment,  bursting  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  laughter,  he  stepped  into 
the  carriage,  and,  amid  a  loud  cheer* 
from  the  mob,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
oognitedj  drove  rapidly  sway. 
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Soaiod  beside  liis  grace,  I  saw  no- 
thing: more  of  O'Grady,  whose  efforts 
to  ennoble  the  worthy  attorney  only  ex- 
posed him  to  the  risk  of  a  bkck  eye  ; 
for  no  sooner  did  Paul  perceive  that 
he  was  imdcrgoin^^  rough  treatment, 
than  he  immediately  resisted,  and  gave 
open  battle. 


0*Gradv  acoordinglj  left  him.  to 
seek  bis  home  on  foott  ibUowed  by 
Corny,  whose  cries  and  hevt-rcDding 
exclamations  indaoed  «  coniidenble 
crowd  of  well-disposed  citisena  to  ac- 
company them  to  the  Cattle  gate;  and 
thus  ended  the  great  Roonej  bnlL 


CHAPTER   XI. — A   NEGOCIATION. 


From  what  I  have  already  statetl,  it 
may  hv  inferred  that  my  acquaintance 
witii  the  Kooneys  was  begun  under 
favourable  auspices  :  indeed,  from  the 
evening  of  the  Imll  the  Iiouse  was 
open  to  me  at  all  hours,  and,  as  the 
hour  of  luncheon  was  known  to  every 
lounger  about  town,  by  dropping  in 
about  tlu'L'C  o'clock  one  was  sure  to 
hciir  all  tlut  chit-chat  and  gossip  of 
tht'  dav.  All  the  dinners  and  duels 
of  the  ciipital,  all  its  rows  and  run- 
away malc'hi'S  were  there  discussed, 
whib'  futinv  parties  of  pleasure  were 
])lannt'd  and  decided  on,  the  Kooney 
e(|uipatr«'s,  horses,  servants,  and  cellar 
1>L'iiig  lo(»kL'd  upon  us  conmum  pro- 
perty, the  appropriation  of  which  was 
to  be  determined  on  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority.  At  all  these  domestic 
j»arliaments  0*(irady  played  a  pro- 
mini'Ut  part ;  he  was  the  speaker  and 
the  whipper-in  ;  he  led  for  both  the 
p)vernment  and  the  oi»]M»sition ;  in 
fact,  since  the  ever-memorable  visit 
of  the  vieeroy  his  ))ower  in  the  house 
wiis  al»solute.  How  completely  they 
obeyed,  and  how  implicitly  they  fol. 
lowed  biin,  may  be  guessed,  when 
1  >ay  tbiit  he  even  persuadetl  Mrs. 
Hooney  herself  not  only  to  abstain 
iVoni  all  trium]ih  on  the  subject  of 
their  illustrious  guest,  but  actually 
to  maintain  a  kind  of  dipbimatic 
silence  on  the  subj(>et  ;  so  tlmt  many 
simple-minded  pe«)plu  be^i-an  to  sus- 
|)eet  bis  )jTa<*e  bail  never  been  there 
at  all,  and  tbat  iK>or  Mrs.  Kooney, 
having  ileteetfd  the  imp<isiti(»n,  pru- 
di-ntly  lii-ld  lier  tongue,  and  i«aitl 
ijiithin-j  abiiut  the  matter. 

As  tlii-^  inllneiiee  miudit  htrike  my 
le.nbra^  <<(Ui.'Mlial  ditiieidt  in  its  e\- 
erei^^'-y  and  also  as  it  pres«'nts  a  fair 
»[itM;liiii  n  t>f  mv  frientl  s  ingenuity,  I 
ctiiniit  fiii'bear  mentioning  the  secret 
of  it"*  ."uccc^s. 

When  the  duke  awoke  latt*  in  the 
{ificrnuou  tliut  followed  Mrs.  Kooney 's 


ball,  his  first  impression  wm  one  bor- 
dering on  irritation  with  O'GraJy. 
His  quick-sightedness  enaUed  him  at 
once  to  see  how  completely  he  had 
fallen  into  the  trap  of  his  worthy  aide- 
de-camp;  and  altnough  he  had  con- 
fessedly spent  a  very  pleasant  evening 
and  laughed  a  very  great  denly  now 
that  all  was  over,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred if  the  whole  affair  could  be 
quietly  consigned  to  oblivioni  or  only 
remembered  as  a  good  joke  for  after 
dinner.  The  scandal  and  the  edrni  it 
must  cause  in  the  capital  annoyed  him 
considerably,  and  he  knew  that  before 
a  day  passed  over,  the  incident  of  the 
guard  of  honour  lying  in  bivouac  arooad 
their  horses,  would  furnish  matter  fat 
every  caricature-shop  in  the  eapitali 
Ordering  O'Grady  to  his  preaenor^ 
and  with  a  se^-erity  of  manner  in  a  great 
degree  assumed,  he  directed  him  to 
remedy,  as  far  as  might  be^  the  eon* 
8e(|uences  of  this  blunder,  and  eitlltr 
e«>ntrive  to  give  a  totally  different 
sion  of  the  occurrence,  or  else  bj 
ginating  some  new  subject  of 
to  eclijtSi^  the  memory  of  thia  mlbr- 
tunate  evening. 

O'Grady  promised  and  pledged  hiiB* 
self  to  every  thing ;  vowed  that  he 
Mould  give  such  a  turn  to  the  afbir 
that  nobody  would  ever  believe  a  word 
of  the  story  ;  assured  the  duke  (God 
forgive  him)  that,  however  ridicnloua 
the  Uoon«'ys  at  night,  by  day  thev  were 
models  of  discretion ;  and'  at  length 
took  bis  leave  to  nut  his  scheme  into 
execution,  heartily  glad  to  discover 
that  his  grace  had  f«>rgotten  all  about 
Corny  un«l  the  knighthood,  the  reeoU 
U*ction  of  which  might  have  been  at« 
tended  with  verv  grave  resnlti  to  him- 
self. 

So  much  tor  his  interview  with  the 
duke.  Now  fur  liis  diplomacy  with 
Mrs.  Uoonev  !  It  was  about  flvo 
oVluck   on   the   following   day   when 
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giving  his  horse  to  the  groom»  he  dashed 
uldly  up  titairs,  passed  through  the 
aiite-chaujlicr  and  the  drawing  room 
and*  tapping  gently  at  the  door  of  a 
littlu  boudoir^  opened  it  at  the  same 
moment  and  presented  himself  before 
Mrs.  Paul. 

That  amiable  lady,  reclining  h  la 
Princess  O* Toole,  was  gracefully  dis- 
P<»s4m1  on  .1  Mnall  sofa,  regarding,  with 
lixi^  attention,  a  little  plaster  bust  of 
hi:i  grace  which,  with  considerable  taste 
and  proprietv,  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
coat  and  bright  buttons,  with  a  star  on 
the  breast,  a  bit  of  sky-blue  satin  re- 
presenting the  ribbon  of  the  bath ; 
nothing  was  forgotten,  and  a  faint  at- 
tempt woe  even  made  to  represent  the 
colouring  of  the  viceregal  nose,  which 
I  uni  bomid  to  confess  was  not  flattered 
in  the  model. 

*'  Ah  I  captain,  is  it  you  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Paul,  with  a  kind  of  languishing  con* 
desccnsion  very  different  from  her 
ordinary  reception  of  a  castle  aide- 
de-camp.  <*  ilow  is  his  grace  this 
morning  ?" 

Drawing  his  chair  be^tide  her,  Phil 
proceeded  to  reply  to  her  questions, 
and  assure  her,  whatCYtr  her  admi- 
ration for  the  duke,  the  feeling  was 
perfectly  mutual.  "  Kgad,"  said  he, 
'*  the  thing  may  turn  out  very  ill  for 
me  when  the  duchess  finds  out  that  it 
was  all  my  doing.  SiH^uking  in  con- 
fidence to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Paul,  1 
may  confess  that  although  without  ex- 
ception she  is  the  most  kind,  amiable, 
excellent  soul  breathing,  yet  she  has 
one  fault .  We  all  luivt  our  faults." 

"  Ah  !"  sighinl  Mrs.  Hooney  as  she 
threw  down  her  eye^tas  though  to  say, 
tliat's  verv  true,  but  vou  will  not  catch 
me  telling  what  mine  is. 

**  As  1  «as  ob^er\ing,  there  never 
was  a  more  estimable  being,  save  in 
this  one  ri^spect  Vou  guess  it : 

1  see  vou  do." 

•*  Ah!  the  creature,  she  drinks!" 

The  captain  found  it  not  a  little 
difficult  to  repress  a  burst  of  laughter 
at  Mrs.  Kooney's  suggestion.  He 
did  HO,  however,  and  proceeded : — 
*'  No,  my  dear  madam,  you  mistake  : 
jealousy  is  her  failing,  and  when  I  tell 
Tou  this,  and  when  I  add,  that  un- 
iuippily  for  her  the  events  of  last  night 
Duiy  only  afford  but  too  much  cause, 
yim  wtll  comprehen<l  the  embarrass- 
ment of  my  present  position.'* 

iUviog  said  thus  much  he  walked 


the  room  for  leveral  minutcf  as  if  sunk 
in  meditation,  while  he  left  Mrs. 
Rooney  to  ruminate  over  an  announce- 
ment, the  bare  possibility  of  which  was 
ecstacy  itself.  To  be  the  rival  of  a 
peeress ;  that  peeress  a  duchesi ;  that 
duchess  the  lady  of  the  yiceroy  1  These 
were  high  thoughts  indeed.  What 
would  Mrs.  Riley  say  now?  How 
would    the    Maloneys    look  ? 

Wouldn't  Father  Glynn  be  proud  to 
meet  her  at  the  door  of  Liffey-street 
chapel  in  full  pontificals  as  she  drove 
up,  who  knows  but  with  a  guard  of 
honour  beside  her.  Running  on  in  this 
way,  she  had  actually  got  so  far  as  to 
be  discussing  with  herself  what  was  to 
be  done  with  Paul ;  not  that  her  allegi- 
ance was  shaken  towards  that  excellent 
individual — not  a  single  unworthy 
thought  crossed  her  mind ;  far  from  it* 
poor  Mrs.  Rooney  was  purity  itself: 
she  merely  dreamt  of  those  outwanl 
manifestations  of  tlie  viceroy's  prefer- 
ence, which  were  to  procure  for  her 
consideration  in  the  world,  a  position 
in  society,  and  those  attentions  from 
the  hands  of  the  great  and  the  titleil, 
which  she  esteemed  at  higher  price 
than  the  real  gifls  of  healSi,  wealth, 
and  beauty,  so  bounteously  bestowed 
upon  her  by  Providence. 

She  had  come  then  to  that  difficult 
point  in  her  mind  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  with  Paul :  what  peculiar 
course  of  training  could  he  he  sub- 
mitted to,  to  make  him  more  present- 
able in  the  world ;  how  were  they  to 
break  him  off  whiskey  and  water  and 
small  jokes  ?  Ah  I  thought  she,  it's 
very  luurd  to  make  a  resd  gentleman 
out  of  such  materials  as  grog  and  drab 
gaiters,  when  suddenly  O'Grady  w  iping 
his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
then  flourishing  it  theatrically  in  the 
air,  exclaimed— 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Rooney,  every  thing 
depends  on  you.  His  grace's  visit— I 
have  just  been  with  him  talking  the 
whole  thing  over — must  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  If  it  ever  reach  the  ears 
of  the  duchess  we  are  ruined  and  un- 
done." 

Here  was  a  total  overthrow  to  all 
Mrs.  Paul's  speculations.  Here  was 
a  beautiful  castle  uprooted  from  its 
very  foundation :  all  her  triumph,  all 
her  vaunted  superiority  over  her  city 
acquaintance  was  vanishing  like  a  mi-^ 
rage  before  her.  Wliat  was  the  use'' 
of  hi*  coming  aftw  aU  ?  what  was 
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the  good  of  it,  if  not  to  be  spoken  o^ 
if  not  talked  over  at  tea,  written  of  in 
notes,  discussed  at  dinner,  and  dis- 
played in  the  morning  papers?  Al- 
ready was  her  brow  contracted,  and  a 
slight  flush  of  her  cheek  showed  the 
wily  captain  that  resistance  was  in  pre- 
paration. 

"  I  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Paul,  how 
gratifying  it  would  be  for  even  the 
highest  of  the  land  to  speak  of  his 
grace's  condescension  in  such  terms  as 
Yju  might  speak  ;  but  then,  after  all, 
how  very  fleeting  such  a  triumph  I 
Many  would  shrug  their  shoulders, 
and  not  believe  the  storv.  Some  of 
those  who  believed,  would  endeavour 
to  account  for  it  as  a  joke  :  one  of  those 
odd  wild  fancies  the  duke  is  ever  so 
fond  of" — here  she  reddened  deeply. 
"  In  fart,  the  malevolence  and  the 
envy  of  the  world  will  give  a  thousand 
turns  to  the  circumstance ;  besides 
that,  after  all,  they  would  seem  to  have 
some  reason  on  their  side ;  for  the 
puhlioity  of  the  affair  must  for  ever 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  visit : 
whereas,  on  the  other  side,  by  a  little 
discretion,  by  guarding  /)ur  own  se- 
cret " — here  Phil  looked  knowingly  in 
her  eyes,  as  though  to  say  thoy  had  one 
— '<  not  only  will  the  duke  be  delighted 
to  continue  his  intimacy,  but  from  the 
absence  «)f  all  mention  of  the  matter, 
all  display  on  the  subject,  the  world 
will  he  ten  times  more  disposed  to  give 
credenee  to  the  fact  than  if  it  were 
paragraphed  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
kingdom." 

This  was  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head  with  a  vengeance.  Here  was  a 
picture ;  here  a  vision  of  happiness ! 
Only  to  think  of  the  duke  dropping  in, 
as  a  body  might  say,  to  take  his  bit  of 
dinner,  or  his  dish  of  tea  in  the  even- 
ing, just  in  a  quiet,  homely,  family 
way.  She  thought  she  saw  him  sitting 
with  his  feet  on  the  fend(>r,  talking 
about  the  king  an<l  the  f|ueen,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family,  just  as  he  would 
of  hersrlf  and  Paul,  and  her  eyes  in* 
voluntarily  turned  towards  the  little 
bu.st,  ami  two  round  full  tears  of  pure 
jov  tricklfd  slowlv  down  her  cheeks. 

Yielding,  at  length,  to  these  and 
similar  arguments,  Mrs.  Kooney  gave 
in  her  adlie.%iun,  and  a  treaty  wa6  ar- 
ranged and  agreed  up<m  )>etween  the 
Jligh  Contracting  Parties,  which  ran 
Siimewhat  to  this  effect  :— 

In  the  first  place,  fur  the  enjojmenf 


of  certain  AdvantagM  to  be  her— ftw 
more  fully  set  forth,  the  ladj  wai 
bound  to  nuuntain  in  all  large  com- 
panies, balls*  dinnersy  drnm^  mnd 
dfjeunert,  a  rigid  silence  regarding  the 
duke's  visit  to  her  hoosef  never  speak- 
ing of,  nor  alluding  to  iU  in  anv  man- 
ner whatever,  and,  in  hcU  condncting 
herself  in  all  respects  as  if  such  a  thing 
had  never  taken  place. 

SecondWf  she  vas  forbid  from  mak- 
ing any  direct  inquiries  in  public  re- 
specting the  health  of  the  dnke  or  the 
duchess,  or  exercising  any  oTort  act, 
of  personal  interest  in  these  exalted  in- 
dividuals. 

Thirdly,  so  long  as  Mrs.  Rooney 
strictly  maintained  the  terms  of  the 
covenant,  nothing  in  the  foregoing  was 
to  preclude  her  from  certain  other  pri- 
vileges, viz.,  blushing  deeply  when  the 
duke's  name  was  mentioneij,  throwing 
down  her  eyes,  gently  clospfaig  her 
hands,  and  even  occasionally  proceed- 
ing to  a  sigh  ;  neither  was  she  inter- 
dicted from  regarding  any  portioa  of 
her  domicile  as  particularly  aacred  in 
consequence  of  its  viceregal  asMcii^ 
tions.  A  certain  arm-chair  might  be 
selected  for  peculiar  honours^  and  pre- 
served inviolate,  &c. 

And  lastly,  nevertheless  notwith- 
standing that  in  all  largo  aisewbliei 
Mrs.  Kooney  was  to  conduct  herself 
with  the  reserve  and  restrictions  afore- 
said, yet  in  small  rrMaioas  Je  JkmiBa 
— this  0*Grady  purposed  inserted  in 
French,  for,  as  Mrs.  Paul  coaM  not 
confess  her  ignorance  of  that  language^ 
the  interpretation  must  rest  with  Uaa-' 
self-— she  waste  enjoy  a  perfect  liber^ 
of  detailing  his  grace's  advent*  enters 
ing  into  all  its  details,  discussingt  ex- 
plaining,  expatiating,  inquiring  with  a 
most  minute  |uirticularity  conoemiv 
his  health  and  liabits,  and,  in  a  worC 


conduct  herself  in  all  respects,  to 
her  own  expressive  phrase,  ''as  if  thcj 
were  thick  Mnce  they  were  haKHea." 

Armed  with  this  precious  documanty 
formally  signed  an<i  sealed  hy  both 
partien,'  OUtrady  took  his  leave  of 
Mrs.  Kooney — not,  indeed,  in  his  nsnal 
fret'-and-essv  manner,  but  with  the  re- 
spectful anil  decorous  reserve  of  one 
addressing  a  favourite  near  the  throne. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than 
Phil's  profound  obeisance,  except  per« 
haps  the  queenly  demeanour  of  lira. 
Kuoney  herself;  for,  with  the  rcadj 
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moment  the  altered  phase  of  her  po- 
iitiony  and  in  the  reflective  light  of 
O' Grady *M  manner  she  learnt  to  appre- 
ciate ht*r  own  brilliancy. 

"  From  this  day  forward,"  muttered 
O'GradVf  as  he  closed  the  door  be- 
hind  him  and  hurried  down  stairs — 
*'  from  this  day  forward  she*ll  be  great- 
er than  ever.  Heaven  help  the  lady 
mayoress  that  ventures  to  shake  hands 
vith  her,  and  the  attorney's  wife  will 


be  a  bold  woman  that  asks  her  to  a 
tea-iMurty  henceforth." 

With  these  words  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  horse  and  cantered  off  to- 
wards the  park  to  inform  the  duke 
that  all  was  happily  concluded,  and 
amuse  him  with  a  sight  of  the  great 
Rooney  treaty  which  he  well  knew 
would  throw  the  viceroy  into  convul- 
sions  of  laughter. 


CHArrEK  XII— »A    WAOEK. 


In  a  few  weeks  after  the  events  I  have 
mentione<l,  the  duke  left  Ireland  to 
resume  his  parliamentary  duties  in  the 
House  of  Lord^,  where  some  measure 
of  considerable  importance  was  at  that 
time  under  di.^cussion.  Into  the  hands 
of  the  lords  iustices,  therefore,  the 
government  ad  interim  was  delivered; 
while  upon  Mrs.  Paul  Rooney  devolved 
the  more  pleasinp^  task  of  l>ecoroing  the 
leader  of  fashion,  the  head  and  foun- 
tain of  all  the  gaieties  and  amusements 
of  the  capital.  Indeed,  O'Grady  half 
hinted  that  his  grace  relied  upon  her 
to  supply  his  loss,  which  manifestation 
of  his  esteem,  so  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  wishes,  she  did  not 
long  hesitate  to  profit  by. 

Had  a  stranger  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Dublin,  passed  along  that  part  of 
Stephen's-gjeen  in  which  the  "  Hotel 
Rooney,"  as  it  was  familiarly  called, 
was  situated,  he  could  not  have 
avoided  being  stmck,  not  only  with 
the  appearance  ^  the  house  itself,  but 
with  that  of  tht  strange  and  incon- 
gruous assembly  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions  of  men  that  lounged  about  its 
door.  The  house,  large  and  spacious, 
with  its  windows  of  plate  glass,  its 
Venetian  blinds,  its  gaudily  gilt  and 
painted  balcony,  and  its  massive  brass 
Knocker,  betrayed  a  certain  air  of  pre- 
tension, standing  as  it  did  among  the 
more  sombre-looking  mansions  where 
the  real  rank  of  the  country  resided. 
Clean  windows  and  a  bright  knocker, 
however — distinctive  features  as  they 
were  in  the  metropolis  of  those  days, 
— would  not  have  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passing  traveller  to  the 
extent  I  have  supposed,  but  that  there 
were  other  signs  and  sights  than  these. 
At  the  open  hall-door,  to  which  yon 
ascended  by  a  flight  of  granite  steps* 
lounged  tome  balf-doaen  servants  in 


powdered  heads  and  gaudy  liveri^ 
the  venerable  porter  in  his  leather 
chair,  the  ruddy  coachman  in  his  Aill- 
bottomed  wig,  tall  footmen  with  ho^ 
qntU  in  their  button-holes»  were  here 
to  be  seen  reading  the  morning  pqiers, 
or  leisurely  strolling  to  the  steps  to 
take  a  look  at  the  weather,  and  cast  a 
supercilious  glance  at  the  insignificant 
tide  of  population  that  flowed  on  be* 
neath  them ;  a  lazy  and  an  idle  race^ 
they  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  Solomon's 
costume  bore  no  resemblance  to  theirs. 
More  immediately  in  front  of  the 
house  stood  a  mixed  society  of  idlers^ 
beggars,  horseboys,  and  grooms,  as- 
sembled there  from  motives  of 
curiosity  or  gain.  Indeed,  the  rich 
odour  of  savoury  viands  that  issued 
from  the  open  kitchen-windows  and 
ascended  through  the  area  to  the 
nostrils  of  those  without,  might  in  its 
apipetizing  steam  have  brought  the 
dew  upon  the  lips  of  greater  gourmands 
than  they  were.  All  that  French 
cookery  could  suggest  to  impart 
variety  to  the  separate  meals  of  break- 
fast, luncheon,  dinner  and  supper, 
here  went  forward  unceasingly  ;  and 
the  beggars  who  thronged  around  the 
bars,  and  were  fed  with  the  crumbs 
from  the  rich  man's  table,  became  by 
degrees  so  habituated  to  the  delicacies 
and  refinements  of  good  Kving,  that 
they  would  have  turned  up  their  noses 
with  contempt  at  the  humble  and  more 
homely  fare  of  the  respectable  shop- 
keeper. Truly,  it  was  a  strange  pic- 
ture to  see  these  poor  and  ragved  men 
as  they  sat  in  groups  upon  the  steps 
and  on  the  bare  flagway,  exposed  to 
every  wind  of  heaven,  the  drifUng 
rain  soaking  through  Uieir  frail  and 
threadbare  garments,  yet  critioisiiig, 
with  practised  aciiiiieii»  Hm  WBmKt\ 
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food  before  them.  Consommes^  ra- 
goiit.«,  pates,  potoges,  jellies,  with  an 
infinity  of  that  smaller  grape-shot  of 
opicurism  with  which  fine  tables  are 
filled,  all  here  met  a  fair  and  a  candid 
appreciation.  A  little  further  off,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  street, 
stood  another  order  of  beings,  who, 
with  separate  and  peculiar  privileges 
maintained  themselves  as  a  class 
apart:  those  were  the  horseboys,  half- 
naked  urchins,  whose  ages  varied  from 
eight  to  fourteen — but  whose  looks  of 
minjjrled  cunning  and  drollery  would 
defy  any  guess  as  to  their  time  of  life — 
here  sported  in  all  the  wild  untrammelled 
liberty  of  African  savages:  the  only 
art  tliev  practised  was,  to  lead  up  and 
down  t)ie  horses  of  the  various  visitors 
wh"in    the   manv   attractions    of   the 

m 

•*  Hotel  Rooney"  brought  daily  to  the 
house ;  and  here  you  saw  the  proud 
and  pampered  steed,  with  fiery  eye 
and  swelling  nostrils,  led  about  by  this 
ambulating  mass  of  rags  and  poverty, 
whose  l)right  eye  wandered  ever  from 
his  own  tattered  habilunents  to  the 
gorj^-eous  trappings  and  gold  em- 
broidery of  the  sleek  charger  beside 
him.  In  the  midst  of  these,  such  as 
were  not  yet  employed,  amused  them- 
selves l)y  cutting  summersets*  standing 
on  their  heads,  walking  crab-fashion, 
and  other  classical  performances, 
which  form  the  little  distractions  of 
life  for  this  strange  sect. 

.launting-cars  there  were  too,  whose 
numerous  fastenings  of  rope  an<l  ciird- 
age,  l()f)ked  as  though  they  were  taken 
1o  pieces  every  night  and  put  together 
in  the  morning  ;  M'hile  the  horse,  a 
rare-worn  aiul  misanthro]>ic-looking 
b(>a<«t*  would  turn  his  head  >ideways 
over  the  shaft,  to  give  a  glance  of  com- 
Iia^f.-'innating  scorn  at  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  a  world  he  was  sick  of. 
Not  so  the  driver  :  equally  low  in  con- 
ditinn,  and  fully  a*^  ragiretl  in  coat,  the 
droll  spirit  that  made  his  birthright, 
was,  with  him,  a  lamp  that  neither 
j)Mverty  nor  penury  could  quench. 
I'ver  reaily  with  his  joke,  never  back- 
ward with  his  repartee,  prepared  to 
comfort  vr»u  bv  assurances  of  the 
strentrth  of  his  car  and  the  goodness 
of  hi>)  liorse,  while  his  own  laughing 
look  gave  the  lie  to  his  very  words,  ho 
Would  ]M>rsuade  you  that  with  him 
alone  there  wa«  safety,  while  it  was  a 
ri>k  of  lift;  aud  limb  to  travel  with  hu 
rival:*. 


These  formed  tlie  ordinary  drawmtU 
persorut,  while  every  now  and  then 
some  flashy  equipage*  with  armorial 
bearings  and  showy  liveriesy  wonM 
scatter  the  crowd  right  and  left»  set 
the  led  horses  lashing  among  the  by- 
standers, and  eTen  brnk  up  the  deco- 
rous conviviality  of  a  dinner-partr 
gracefully  disposed  npun  the  naeL 
Currides,  tandems*  tilbaries,  and  den- 
nets,  were  constantly  arriving  and  de- 
parting. Members  of  Daly's*  with 
their  green  coats  and  bufT  waistcoats, 
whiskered  dragoons,  and  plumed  aides- 
de-camp,  were  all  mixed  up  together* 
while  on  the  open  balcony  an  indiscri- 
minate herd  of  loungers  telegraphed 
the  conversation  from  the  drawing* 
room  to  the  street,  and  thus  all  this 
horu  mots,  all  the  jests*  all  the  witti- 
cisms that  went  forward  within  doon* 
found  also  a  laughing  auditory  without ; 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this 
singular  country*  that  there  ia  no  turn 
of  expression  whose  raillery  is  too  deli- 
cate, no  repartee  whose  keenness  ii  too 
fine,  for  the  apiircciation  of  the  poor- 
est and  meanest  creature  that  walks 
the  street.  Poor  Paddy,  if  the  more 
substantial  favours  of  fortune  be  not 
your  lot,  nature  has  linked  yon  by  a 
strong  sym])athy  with  tastes*  hahits» 
and  usages  which,  by  some  singular 
intuition,  you  seem  thoroughly  to  eooi- 
prebend.  One  cannot  dwdl  loqg 
among  them  without  feeling  this*  aaa 
witnessing  how  generally,  how  almoit 
universally,  jKJverty  of  condition  and 
wealth  of^^  intellect  go  hand  in  hand 
together  ;  and,  as  it  is  only  over  the 
bleak  and  barren  surface  of  some  ftm- 
clad  heath,  the  wild  fire  flashes  through 
the  gloom  of  night,  so  it  would  sow* 
the  more  brilliant  fire-work  of  hotj 
would  need  a  soil  of  poverty  and  pri» 
vat  lull  to  proihice  it. 

Hut,  at  length,  to  come  hack*  the 
Rooneys  now  were  installed  aa  the 
great  people  of  tlie  capital ;  many  of 
the  nncifii  rfpime,  who  held  out  stur- 
dily before,  and  who  looked  upon  tha 
worthy  attorney  in  the  light  of  an 
usurper,  now  gave  in  their  allegiance^ 
and  regarded  him  as  the  true  monarch : 
what  his  great  prototype  effected  by 
terror,  he  brought  about  by  turtle  ; 
and*  if  Napoleon  consolidated  his  em- 
uire  and  propped  his  throne  by  the 
iiayitnets  of  the  grand  army*  so  did 
Mr.  Rooiiev  e8tabi«*'h  his  chums  to 
powc"  *»?    '■    •"'^''-  ^•■•factory  argu* 
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VktxiiB — whichy  appealing,  not  only  to 
the  head,  but  to  tne  stonuu^h,  convince 
while  they  concflinte.  You  might  cri- 
ticise his  courtesy,  but  you  could  not 
condemn  his  claret.  You  might  dis- 
like his  manners,  but  you  could  not 
deny  yourself  his  mutton.  Besides, 
after  nil,  matters  took  pretty  much  the 
same  turn  in  Paris  as  in  Dublin  :  pub- 
lie  opinion  ran  strong  in  both  cases : 
the  moM  of  the  M'orld  consists  of  those 
who  reeeive  benefits,  and  he  who  con- 
fers them  deserves  to  be  respected. 
We  certainly  thought  so  ;  and  among 
those  of  darker  hue  who  frequented 
Mr.  Rooney's  table,  three  red  coats 
mi}^ht  daily  be  seen,  whose  unchanged 
places,  adde<l  to  their  indescribable  air 
of  at-homishness,  best)oke  them  ai 
the  friends  of  the  fomilv. 

O'Grady,  at  Mrs.  Uoonev's  right 
band,  did  the  honours  of  the  soup. 
Lord  Dudley,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  supported  Mr.  Rooney,  while  to 
my  lot  Miss  Bel  lew  fell ;  but,  as  our 
places  at  table  never  changed,  there 
was  nothing  marked  in  my  thus  every 
day  finding  myself  beside  her,  and 
resuming  my  place  on  our  return  to 
the  drawing-room.  To  me,  I  confess, 
she  formed  the  great  attraction  of  the 
house:  less  imbued  than  my  friend 
O'Grady  with  the  spirit  of  fim,  I  could 
not  haye  gone  on  rrom  day  to  day  to 
amuse  myself  with  the  eccentricities 
of  the  Roonevs,  while  I  could  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  followed  Lord 
Dudley's  lead,  and  continued  to  receive 
the  hospitalities  of  a  house,  while  I 
sneered  at  the  pretensions  of  its  owner. 

Under  any  circumstances,  Lowsa 
Bellew  might  be  considered  a  very 
charming  person ;  but,  contrasted  with 
those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
her  attractions  were  very  great:  in- 
deed, her  youth,  her  liflrht-beartedness^ 
and  the  buoyancy  of  her  spirit,  con- 
cealed to  a  great  degree  the  sorrow  it 
coat  her  to  be  associated  with  her 
present  hosta ;  for,  although  they  were 
kind  to  her,  and  she  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged their  kindness,  yet  the  humiliat- 
ing sense  of  a  position  which  exposed 
her  to  the  insolent  familiarity  of  the 
idle,  the  dissipated,  or  the  underbred 
Tifitors  of  the  house,  gradually  im- 
pressed itself  upon  her  manner,  and 
tempered  her  mild  and  graceful  nature 
with  a  certain  air  of  hauteur  and  dis- 
tance. A  circumsUnoe,  slight  in  itaelf* 
hot  aufBciently  indicatiye  of  this,  took 


place  some  weeks  after  what  I  have 
mentioned.  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere, 
who,  from  his  rank  and  condition,  waa 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  privileged 
person  in  the  Rooney  family,  sitting 
rather  later  than  usual  after  dinner, 
and  having  drank  a  great  deal  of  wine, 
offered  a  wager  that,  on  his  appearance 
in  the  drawing-room,  not  only  would 
he  propose  for,  but  be  accepted  by,  any 
unmarried  lady  in  the  room.  The  pup- 
pyism and  coxcombery  of  such  a  wager 
might  have  been  pardoned,  were  it  not 
that  the  character  of  the  individual, 
when  sober,  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  this  drunken  boast.  The  bet, 
which  was  for  three  hundred  guineas, 
was  at  once  taken  up,  and  one  of  the 
party  running  hastily  up  to  the  draw- 
mv-room,  obtained  the  names  of  the 
ladies  there,  which,  being  written  on 
slips  of  paper,  were  thrown  into  a  hat, 
thus  leaving  chance  to  decide  upon 
whom  the  happy  lot  was  to  fall. 

**  Mark  ye,  Upton,"  cried  Lord 
Dudley,  as  he  prepared  to  draw  forth 
his  prize — "  mark  ye,  I  didn't  say  I'd 
marry  her." 

**  No,  no,"  resounded  from  diflTer* 
ent  parts  of  the  room ;  *'  we  under- 
stand you  perfectly." 

"  ^iy  bet,"  continued  he,  "  is  this— 
1  have  booked  it."  With  these  words 
he  opened  a  small  memorandum-book 
and  read  forth  the  following  para- 
graph : — "  Three  hundred  with  Upton 
that  I  don't  ask  and  be  accepted  by  any 
^rl  in  Paul's  drawing-room  this  even- 
ing, after  tea.  The  choice  to  be  de- 
cided by  lottery.     Isn't  that  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  quite  right,  perfectly 
correct,"  said  several  persons  round 
the  table.  *'  Come,  my  lord,  here  ia 
the  hat.*' 

**  Shake  them  up  well,  Upton." 

"  So  here  goes,"  said  De  Vere,  as 
affectedly  tucking  up  the  sleeve  of  his 
coat,  he  inserted  two  fingers  and  drew 
forth  a  small  piece  of  paper  carefully 
folded  in  two.  "  I  say,  eentlemen, 
this  ia  your  affair ;  it  don  t  concern 
me.**  With  these  words  he  threw  it 
carelessly  on  the  table,  and  refuminsr 
his  seat,  leisurely  filled  his  glas^  and 
sipped  his  wine. 

'*  Come  read  it,  Blake  ;  read  it  up  ; 
who  is  she  ?** 

*'  Gently,  lads,  gently ;  patience  for 
one  moment.  How  are  we  to  know 
if  the  waffer  be  lost  or  won?  Is  the 
lady  herself  to  declare  it  ?" 
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**  Why  if  you  like  it ;  it  is  perfectly 
the  same  to  me." 

"  Well  then,"  rejoined  Blake,  "  it 
is — Miss  Bellew." 

No  sooner  was  the  name  read  aloud, 
than,  instead  of  the  roar  of  laughter 
which  it  was  expected  would  follow  the 
announcement,  a  kind  of  awkward  and 
constrained  silence  settled  on  the  party. 
Mr.  Rooney  himself — who  felt  shocked 
beyond  measure  at  this  result,  had  been 
so  long  habituated  to  regard  himself 
as  nothing  at  the  head  of  his  own 
table,  accepting,  not  dictating,  its  laws 
— would,  had  he  dared,  have  at  once 
interfered  to  stay  any  further  proceed- 
ings. Many  of  those,  too,  around  the 
table,  who  knew  Sir  Simon  Bellew, 
and  felt  how  unsuitable  and  inadmis- 
sible such  a  jest  as  this  would  be,  if 
practised  upon  his  daughter,  whispered 
among  themselves  a  hope,  that  the 
wager  would  be  abandoned,  and  never 
thought  of  more  by  either  party. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Upton,  who  was 
an  officer  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  and 
although  of  a  high  family,  and  well 
connected,  was  yet  very  limited  in  his 
means.  **  Yes,  yes,  I  quite  aeree. 
This  foolery  might  be  very  good  fun 
with  some  young  ladies  we  know,  but 
with  Miss  Bellew  the  circumstances 
are  quite  different ;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  withdraw  from  the  bet." 

**  Eh — aw  I  Pass  down  the  claret 
if  you  please.  You  withdraw  from 
the  bet,  then :  that  means  you  pay  me 
three  hundred  guineas  ;  for  d — n  me, 
if  I  do  1  No,  no  ;  I  am  not  so  young 
as  that.  I  haven't  lost  fifteen  thou- 
sand on  the  Derby  without  gaining 
some  little  insight  into  these  matters-^ 
every  bet  is  a  p.p.,  if  not  stated  to  be 
the  reverse.  I  leave  it  to  any  gentle- 
man in  the  room." 

'*  Come,  come,  De  Vere,"  said  one, 
'*  listen  to  reason,  mjr  boy  !" 

**  Yes,  Dudley,**  cried  another, "  only 
think  over  the  thing.  You  must 
see " 

**  I  only  wish  to  see  a  check  for 
three  hundred.  *And  I'll  not  be  done." 

"  Sir !"  said  Upton,  springing  from 
his  chair,  as  the  blood  mounted  to  his 
face  and  temples,  *'  did  you  mean  that 
expression  to  apply  to  me  ?" 

•*  Sit  down,  Mr.  Upton,  for  the  love 
of  heaven  1  Sit  down ;  do,  sir  ;  his 
lordship  never  meant  it  at  all.  See, 
now,  I'll  pay  the  money  rayielf.  Gtre 
me  a  pen  and  ink.     rll  gire  you  a 


check  on  the  bank  thb  minate.  What 
the  devil  signifies  a  trifle  like  that!* 
stammered  out  poor  Paul,  as  he  wiped 
his  forehead  with  his  napkin*  and 
looked  the  very  picture  of  terror. 
"  Yes,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  we  agree  to  pay  the  whole  oosts 
of  this  suit" 

A  perfect  roar  of  laughter  inter- 
rupted the  worthy  attorney»  and  as  it 
ran  from  one  end  of  the  ts^le  to  the 
other,  seemed  to  promise  no  happier 
issue  to  this  unpleasant  discussion. 

''  There  now,"  said  honest  Paul, 
*'  the  Lord  be  priused,  it  is  all  settled! 
so  let  us  have  another  cooper  up*  and 
then  we'll  join  the  ladies." 

"  Then  I  understand  it  thus,"  said 
Lord  Dudley  ;  "  you  pay  the  money 
for  Mr.  Upton,  and  I  may  erase  the 
bet  from  my  book." 

"  No,  sir !"  cried  Upton,  passion- 
ately. ''  I  pay  my  own  wagers— and 
if  you  still  insist " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  oried  several  voices ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  an  end 
at  once  to  any  further  dispute,  the  party 
suddenly  rose  to  repair  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

On  passing  through  the  hall,  cbance« 
or  perhaps  design,  on  Lord  Dudley's 
part,  brought  him  beside  Upton.  **  I 
wish  you  to  understand,  once  more," 
said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  **  that  I  con- 
sider this  bet  to  hold." 

"  Be  it  so,"  was  the  brief  reply,  and 
they  separated. 

O'Grady  and  myself  having  dined 
that  day  in  the  country,  only  arrived 
in  the  Rooneys*  drawine-room  as  the 
dinner  party  was  entering  it.  Con- 
trary to  their  wont,  there  was  less  of 
loud  talking,  less  of  uproarious  and 
boisterous  mirth,  as  they  came  up  the 
stairs,  than  usual.  O'Grady  remarked 
this  to  me  afterwards.  At  the  time, 
however,  I  paid  but  little  attention  to 
it.  The  fact  was,  my  thoughts  were 
principally  running  in  another  channel. 
Certain  inuendoes  of  Lord  Dudley  de 
Vere,  certain  broad  hints  he  had  ven- 
tured upon  even  before  Mrs.  Rooney, 
had  left  upon  my  mind  a  kind  of  vacnie, 
undecided  impression  that,  somdow 
or  other,  I  was  reg^ded  as  their  dupe. 
Miss  Bellew's  manner  was  certainly 
more  cordial,  more  kind  to  me  than  to 
any  of  the  odiers  who  visited  the 
home.  The  Rooneys  tbemsdves  omit- 
ted nothing  to  humour  mj  ofirieet, 
and  indulge  my  fuioies ;  airordhijfiQe, 
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at  all  times,  opportanitieH  of  being 
alone  with  Loui.ta  ;  joining  in  her 
walkxy  and  accompanying  her  on  horse- 
hack,  ('oiilil  there  be  any  thing  in  all 
this  ?  Wa9  this  the  quarter  in  which 
the  mine  was  to  explode  ?  This  [min- 
ful  doubt  hanging  upon  my  mind,  I 
enti-retl  the  drawing-room. 

The  drawing-room  of  42,  Stephen's 
Green,  had  often  afforded  me  an 
amu>ing  study.  Its  strange  confusion 
(»f  ranks  and  classes ;  its  tnfUiHge  of 
lordly  loungers  and  city  lK*auties  ;  the 
di^cordant  tone  of  conversation,  where 
eac*h  person  discussed  the  very  thing 
he  knew  least  of;  the  blooming 
daughters  of  a  lady  mayoress  talking 
*•  fn>hion  and  the  muMcal  glasses  ;** 
whilt!  the  witless  scion  of  a  noble 
hou^e  was  endeavouring  to  pass  him- 
self  as  a  sayer  of  good  things.  These 
now,  however,  afforded  me  neither 
interest  nor  pleasure  :  bent  solely  upon 
one  thought,  eager  alone  to  ascertain 
how  far  Louisa  Bellew's  manner  to- 
ward me  Mas  the  fruit  of  artifice,  or 
the  offspring  of  an  artless  and  imsus- 
pecting  mind,  I  lefk  O' Grady  to  en- 
tertain a  whole  circle  of  turbaned 
ladies,  while  1  directe*!  my  course 
towards  the  little  boudoir  where  Louisa 
usually  sat. 

In  a  house  where  laxity  of  etiquette 
and  a  freedom  of  manner  prevailed  to 
the  extent  I  have  mentione<l,  Mi^s 
Bellew's  more  cautious  and  reserved 
demeanour  was  any  thing  but  oopular  ; 
and,  as  there  was  no  lack  of  l)eautv, 
men  found  it  more  suitable  to  their 
lounging  and  indolent  habits,  to  en- 
gage those  in  conversation  who  were 
ies>  **  exigeantt;"  in  their  demands  for 
anni!»ement,  and  were  e<iu:dly  merry 
themselvcM,  as  mercifully  disposed  when 
the  mirth  bt^ame  aot  only  easy  but  free. 

Miss  Bellew,  therefore,  was  per- 
mitted to  indulge  many  of  her  tastes 
nnmol(»ste<l ;  and,  as  one  of  these  was, 
to  work  at  embroidery  in  the  small 
room  in  question,  few  persons  intruded 
themselves  upon  her  ;  and  even  they 
but  for  a  short  time,  as  if  merely 
pAving  their  required  homage  to  a 
member  of  the  family. 

As  I  approached  the  door  of  the 
boudoir,  my  surprise  was  not  a  little 
to  bear  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere's  voice, 
the  tones  of  which,  though  evidently 
subdued  by  design,  had  a  clear  dls- 
tinctoeM  that  made  them  perfectly 
audible  where  I  stood. 

VoL«  XlX«-«No.  112. 


"  Eh !  you  can*t  mean  it  though* 
Ton,  my  soul,  it  is  too  badl — You 
know  I  shall  lose  my  motiey  if  you 
persist." 

"  I  trust  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere  is 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  make  my 
unprotected  position  in  this  house  the 
subject  of  an  insolent  wager.  Tm 
sure  nothing  in  my  manner  could  e?er 
have  given  encouragement  to  such  a 
liberty." 

**  There,  now  ;  I  knew  you  didn't 
understand  it.  The  whole  thing  was 
a  chance ;  the  odds  were  at  least 
eighteen  to  one  against  you :  ha»  ha  I 
I  mean  in  your  favour.  Devilish  good 
mistake  that  of  mine.  They  were  all 
shaken  up  in  a  hat.  You  see  there 
was  no  collusion — could  be  none.** 

"  My  lord,  this  impertinence  be- 
comes past  enduring ;  and  if  you 
persist " 

''  Well,  then,  why  not  enter  into 
the  joke  ?  It'll  be  a  deyilish  expensiva 
one  to  me  if  you  don't ;  that  I  promise 
you.  What  a  confounde<l  fool  I  was 
not  to  draw  out  when  Upton  wbhed 
it !  D — n  it !  I  ought  to  nave  known 
there  is  no  trusting  to  a  woman."  As 
he  said  this,  he  walked  twice  or  thrice 
hurriedly  to  and  fro^  muttering  as 
he  went,  with  ill-suppressed  passion* 
'*  laughed  at,  d — n  me !  that  I  shall 
be,  all  over  the  kingdom.  To  lose 
the  money  is  bad  enough ;  but  the 
ridicule  of  the  thing,  that's  the  devil  I 
Stay,  Miss  Bellew,  stop  one  minute: 
I  have  another  proposition  to  make. 
Begad,  I  see  nothing  else  for  it.  This^ 
you  know,  was  all  a  humbug ;  mere 
joke,  nothing  more.  Now,  I  can't 
stand  the  way  I  shall  be  quizzed  about 
it  at  all.  So,  here  goes  I  hang  me,  if 
I  don't  make  the  proposition  in  real 
earnest  I  There,  now,  say  yes  at  once* 
and  we'll  see  if  I  can't  turn  the  laugh 
against  them."  There  was  a  pause 
for  an  instant,  and  then  Miss  Bellew 
spoke.  I  would  have  g^ven  worlds 
to  have  seen  her  at  that  moment ; 
but  the  tone  of  her  volbe,  firm  and 
unshaken,  sank  deep  into  my  heart. 

"  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  this  must 
now  cease ;  but  as  your  lordship  ia 
fond  of  a  wager,  I  have  one  for  your 
acceptance.  The  sum  shall  be  your 
own  choosiuK*  Whatever  it  bet  I 
stake  it  freely,  that  as  I  walk  from 
this  room,  the  first  gentleman  I  meet— 
you  Kke  a  chanoet  mj  lord,  and  yoa 
shall  have  ona—will  chastise  you  be- 
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fore  the  world  for  your  unworthy, 
unmanly  insult  to  a  weak  and  unofTend- 
ing  girl/'  As  she  spoke,  she  sprang 
from  the  rof)ni,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
indignant  fire,  wliilc  her  cheek,  pule 
as  death,  and  her  heaving  throat,  at- 
tested how  deep  was  her  passion.  As 
fihe  turned  the  corner  of  the  door,  her 
eyes  met  mine.  In  an  inbtant  the  truth 
flashed  upon  her  mind.  She  knew  I 
had  ovcrlicard  all   that  parsed :   she 


gasped  painftillj  for  breath ;  her  Upi 
moved  with  learce  a  Mrand ;  a  mlent 
trembling  shook  her  from  head  to 
foot,  and  she  fell  fainting  to  the  groond. 
I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  aa  they 
bore  her  from  the  room;  and  thcn» 
without  a  thoaght  for  any  thing  around 
me,  I  hurriedly  left  the  room«  dashed 
down  stairs,  and  hastened  to  my 
quarters  in  Uie  Castle. 


THE  Loan  mavob's  "show" 

{of  iiimsblp.) 

'  Oh-^^^rratiiinii  on  Corn  Lavm,  Pitliticnl  Prnvlty,  and  In|rratitud« :  nod  on  Clcrleri  and 
81aiid(>r  ;  in  th«»  itliape  of  a  mock  and  modfAt  reply  to  the  Sorond  Letter  of  the  Earl  of 
hiirv,  Watrrford,  and  Wcxfnrd,  to  Anitirose   I.iile   Flulipt.  Esq.    By  Osuiel  O'CmmO. 
Miiyor  tif  Dublin."    hvo.    Matlii'ii,  Dublin.    1H2. 


Srci! — dtMlut'tinir  fourlinc.<«  of  poetry — 
is  the  lon^-windi'il  title  of  a  m-ent 
publication  bv  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the 
announconiont  of  which  caused  some 
interest  junrmir  the  readinij;  pnhlif,  and 
n  certain  curin.sjtv  to  witnes.^j  how  he 
who  fulminates  his  thunders  at  the 
Corn  Kxclianj^e,  with  all  the  aid  of 
voice,  look,  and  j;e>ture,  could  hurl 
lii«  li^rbtnin^s,  when  rechu-ed  to  tin.* 
more  Innnble  mediiuu  of  pen,  ink,  and 
)»aper.  This  feelinif  of  curiosity  was 
the  stron^'cr.  inasmuch  as  his  literary 
labours  havi»  been  few — «:enerallY  de- 
voted to  some  mere  pa.-^sinjr  topi-,  an<l 
iiMinlly  consijrned  to  the  form  of  a 
iiewspapiT  letter.  ll<'re,  however,  he 
lias  connnittfd  a  lM>oh — a  jjrntnlly  vo- 
lume of  a  hiuidred  ami  eljrhty  paues-- 
carefullv  aiid  maturely  cfnisiilereil, 
<'onniMl  over,  and  corr«M-tcd,  and  ^e^lt 
forth  into  thf  world  with  all  tl"  pre— 
ti'je  <'f  bi^  name,  ai:d  all  the  authority 
«)f  hi**  otViii*. 

**  .S7  sit-  nhinii  /// • /-v.fW "  wa-*  the  v\- 
«l.imatinn  of  thi-  Hftman  satirist,  in 
albiMnii  to  ('iriTi>\  meiuorabl"  and 
moot  miserable  t'liluve  a^  a  poet  ;  and 
withiMit  bv  anv  iuimus,  sutl'eriii^r  niv 
iiatioM,ilit\  to  bliriil  me  >o  tar  a<i  to  in- 
Mitut»a  »'>inpariHon  betwec?!  tliat  ^reat 
man  a^nl  tin-  I.ord  Ma\iir  of  Dublin, 
1  could  ni»t  but  re-echo  the  seiitiment, 
».«  I  took  up  the  viilume  in  which  hU 
literarv  fame  lies  embalmed. 


Poor  in  thought — poorer  atiU  in  ex- 
pression— argumentative  without  logics 
and  vituperative  witliout  point*  it  bean 
but  one  impress  througnout*  that  of 
furious,  unrestrained  paidont  imr^ 
lieved  by  one  spark  of  geniiu— by  even 
one  passing  ^deam  of  manly  v%our  and 
ability. 

My  first  iinpre.<;$ion  on  hearii^  of 
Mr.  ()'(.V»nneIrs  intended  attacks  wai 
one  of  unmixed  ])ity  and  rnmpaiiina 
for  I'oor  Lord  Slrrew^lmry*  on  whoK 
devoted  head  such  an  outpouring  of 
w  rnth  was  about  to  desicend  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  traveMying  ChurcbiOli 
lines,  and  exclaiming  to  myself-^ 

"  Inlnnnan  Daniel,  is  it  not  aahaaie 
To  hurt  a  lord  so  harmless  andiio  taaw.' 

Wliv  bn>ak  the  butterflv — leave  hiM 
to  himself  and  hi?  ilutteringt-^  ii 
U'lt  oidy  n  cruel,  but  A  gratoitoM 
o^er,  to  dotroy  sueh  aw  he;  and  fai 
tliis  n:ercitul  sentiment  doubtlvsiy  the 
Lord  Mayor  himself  had  t*r>ncurred  with 
me.  hail  the  uiduckv  e.irl  limited  hil 
.strict urc!»  to  the  threatllNire  topicf  oi 
corn  and  catholics — the  priivta  and  thi 
union,  l-nhnppily,  howwrr,  he  conld 
iKil  avoid  a  pa<Ain^'  thru>t  at  the  ''tri* 
liutc".  -the  unat  O'Connell  "rent"— 
anil  troui  that  moment  liia  doom 


tionled.     1  remember  once  seeing  Sonll 
.its^f    tr*"<K'n<''  t-'y   aftsailed   m   tin 
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French  Chamber,  on  some  question  of 
hU  policy.  The  debate  was  long  and 
btormy — epithets  of  no  measured  po- 
liteiieiut  were  exchanged  ou  either  .side, 
hut  the  mo.vt  reniarkahk>  feature  of  the 
wh<de  proceeding,  mius  the  cuhii,  and 
diguified  attitude,  maintained  hv  the 
old  marshal,  while  the  storm  of  attack 
raged  around  him.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, it  occurred  to  Thiers  to  hint  at 
a  reiluction  of  the  duke's  pension, 
as  a  means  of  supplying  some  national 
deficit.  The  old  man  sprung  to  his 
legs  at  once — fire  flashed  from  his  dark 
and  deep-set  eyes — his  cheek  burned 
with  passitui — ai)d  in  a  voice  guttural 
from  excess  of  emotion,  he  burst 
forth — "  Mvs  apfk/iutments  on  let 
arrarherOf  que,  area  ma  vieT  and  really 
at  that  moment,  absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  he  was  truly  elonuent.  Now, 
whether  Mr.  O'Connell,  like  the  Duke 
de  Dalmatic,  could  only  l>e  roused  by 
such  an  apiK^al  as  this,  I  know  not  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  the  sule  {Kirtitm  of  his 
book  that  rises  above  coarse  invective 
or  miserable  bombast,  is  the  <b'fence 
of  himself  on  the  score  of  his  income  ; 
here  he  really  seems  in  earnest,  and 
for  the  sake  of  these  few  pages  I  am 
convinced,  the  entire  pamphlet  was 
originally  written. 

The  book  o{)en.s  with  an  indignant 
expostulation  with  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
on  the  fubject  of  the  corn  laws,  an«l 
something  more  than  fiAy  pages  are 
filled  by  a  rechauffe  of  the  last  half- 
year's  articles  of  the  radical  press, 
about  cheap  bread,  free  trade,  lords  in 
fine  linen,  and  the  rest  of  it.  To  ad- 
duce the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
answering  the  miserable  puerilities 
here  brought  forward,  would  be  to  re- 
ply to  a  p«>p-gun  by  a  brigade  of  ar- 
tillery. In  truth,  the  one  single  fact 
that  wages  and  cheap  f«K><l  ^\\\  bear 
a  relative  proportion,  is  all-sulBcient  to 
reply  to  Mr.  O'C'onneir.n  statements. 
Having,  however,  rung  the  changes  on 
the  poor  man's  loaf  for  five  |>ence,  Kc. 
he  comes  down  with  a  sweeping  mea- 
siu*e  of  c*ondemnation  on  the  carl,  for 
the  avowal  of  his  [Kilitical  faith. 

•*  /  alwayM  wum,  unel  ahrayn  fhall  /*e 
a  WhigS  writes  L<»rd  Shrewsbury  ; 
**  by  wkirh  I  fn*'an  an  adciH-ate  for  the 
greaiext  iMSxibie  degree  of  ririi  anil  re- 
ligiomM  liberty,  aiul  thr  greatfst  anwnut 
of    religiout     toleratioOy    consistent 

WITH  THK  INSTinriONS  AND  CONOt- 
TIONS   or   llIK   COLNTftY." 


"  This,"  says  Mr.  O'Connell,  *' ia  a 
precious  document — a  document  which 
the  monster  Nicholas,  who,  in  one  of 
his  sanguinary  freaks  swept  the  ptreeta 
of  Warsaw,  kc.  &c.,  might  sign,  to- 
gcther  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
There  is  no  tyrant,  no  bigot,  who  may 
not  cry,  amen !  to  your  lordship*j 
creed.  They  are  all  ready  to  go  every 
length  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 

{Provided  they  be  allowed  to  qualify,  and 
imit  it,  by  what  they  deem  the  institu- 
tions, &c.  of  the  country." 

By  all  of  which  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  de- 
sire for  civil  and  relieious  liberty,  be 
accounts  as  nothing  the  institutions  of 
the  land — it  is  sufficient  for  him  that 
he  deems  the  course  advisable — the 
laws  rendered  sacred  by  the  observance 
of  centuries — the  institutions  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages  of  appro?a],  are 
to  be  as  nought ;  m  fact,  the  very 
constitution  he  has  sworn  to  defend, 
becomes  Hght  in  the  balance ;  and  with 
a  conscience  self-altsolved,  he  finds 
himself  at  liberty  to  go  any  length, 
even  as  we  have  seen  him  voting  away 
the  property  of  that  church  he  bad 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  in  the 
]M)ssession  of  all  its  rights. 

It  18  well,  certainly,  that  we  should 
know  that  he  and  his  friends  are  not 
merely  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  po- 
pular excitement,  when  advocating 
such  measured  as  would  sap  the  foun- 
dations of  both  throne  and  monarchy, 
but  are  steadilypursuing  a  pre-arranged, 
pre-conceived  plan,  in  which,  what  thetf 
tleem  suitable  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  views  is  paramount  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
state  ;  and  it  is  certainly  candid  on  his 
i)art  to  tell  us,  that  the  extension  of 
liberty  he  seeks  for  is  of  nought,  so 
long  as  it  <loes  not  undermine  the 
state — that  the  spread  of  a  religious 
toleration  is  of  little  avail,  if  the  coun- 
try be  not  shipwrecked  with  it — that 
all  his  political  benefits  are  but  poor 
and  valueless,  while  the  monarchy  re- 
sists  the  shock,  and  the  constitution, 
as  by  law  established,  falls  not  in  frag- 
ments beneath  it. 

This  is  at  least  an  honest  avowal, 
and  1  doubt  not,  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, l>efore  a  suitable  audience, 
would  l>e  received  with  demonstrations 
of  applause.  But  in  a  book,  Mr. 
OT/onnelU-put  forward  in  a  Tolume, 
deliberately  written,  and  to  be  read 
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with  calm  judgment — is  it  wise  ?  is  it 
prudent  ? 

Having  shown,  with  considerable 
clearness,  how  valueless  is  any  politi- 
cal victory  to  himself  and  his  partv, 
while  unaccompanied  by  some  palpable 
evidence  of  its  permanent  injury  to  the 
state,  he  passes  on  to  a  contrasted  pic- 
ture of  the  present  with  the  late  ad- 
ministration ;  and  this,  doubtless,  was 
destined  by  its  author  for  the  literary 
triumph  of  the  book.  I  shall  not  stop 
to  notice  a  foul-mouthed  and  scurri- 
lous attack  upon  the  greatest  man  of 
our  nation  and  our  age  ;  for  I  feel  how 
impossible  it  would  be,  that  a  calumny 
80  gross  could  find  a  resting-place  in 
any  other  pages  than  his.  Nor 
shall  I  advert  to  the  venom  of  his  as- 
sault on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose 
urithering  sarcasm  of  last  session  he 
has  never  recovered  from ;  but  at  once 
return  to  the  more  legitimate  object  of 
the  volume^ — his  contest  with  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury. 

The  noble  earl,  with  the  happy  phi- 
losophy of  the  snake  in  the  fable,  who, 
when  he  found  himself  comfortably 
lodged,  cared  little  for  the  inconveni- 
ence of  his  host,  begins  now  to  dis- 
cover that  the  turbulent  demeanour  of 
the  Irish  priesthood  is  calculated  to 
give  a  bad  impression  of  Romanism  in 
England.  Tne  storming  party  were 
admitted  before  the  trenches — any 
little  extravagances  they  committed 
were  merely  the  fruits  of  undisciplined 
valour  ;  but  now  the  victory  accom- 
plished, he  sees  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  go  home,  without  waiting 
to  pillage.  "  You  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  English  from  catholicity,"  sayeth  my 
lord.  What  think  ye  of  this,  ye  gentle- 
men of  Marlborough-street  chapel — ye 
priests  of  Carlow — ye  men  of  election 
contests  and  political  struggles  ?  And 
thou  Great  Lion  of  the  fold  of  Judah, 
Father  MacHale  himself,  how  like  ye 
this  reproach?  Poor  Father  Tom! 
small  suspicion  had  you,  when  preach- 
ing in  Westland-row  chapel,  with 
ten  pounds  and  "half  the  house"  for 
your  benefit,  the  estimation  you  were 
held  in  by  your  friends  in  England. 

This  was  bold  ground  even  for  a 
Talbot ;  but  his  lordship  seems  to  have 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking- 
placc,  and  resolved  to  stop  at  nothing, 
and  he  even  goes  the  length  of  an 
allusion  to  the  "rent."  His  words 
."  Had  not  people  long  surmised, 


that  a  continuance  of  agitation  in  Ire- 
land is  much  more  likely  to  augment 
the  rent  than  to  benefit  the  country." 
Truly,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  they  had ; 
I   grievously  suspect  that   a  number 
of  simple-minded,  good,  plain-dealing 
folk,  who  knew  that  with  peace  and 
prosperity  to  Ireland,  Mr.  O'ConnelVs 
occupation  was  gone,  began  to  believe 
that  a  paid  agitator  was  about  one  of 
the   dearest  luxuries  a  poor  country 
could  afford  itself.     Mr.    0*ConnelI, 
however,  will  not  suffer  "  his  claim  to 
the  rent  to  be  misunderstood,*'  and  he 
gravely  informs  us,  that  for  the  public 
service,  and  his  country's  good,  he  has 
surrendered  eight  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  the  income  of  his  profession  as 
a  barrister,  for  the  far  more  consider- 
able income  he  realises  as  disturber  of 
the  public  peace.     He  forgets,  while 
enumerating  his  many  and  great  sacri- 
fices as  a  patriot,  to  enumerate  the 
advantages — to  him  inconceivable — of 
his  prominent  position  and  mob  popu- 
larity ;  he  omits  all  consideration  of 
the  influence  wielded  by  him,  (and  un- 
attainable, if   not  supported  for  its 
exercise,)  over  the  late  unhappy  go- 
vernment, with  an  unbounded  patron- 
age at  his  disposal,  and  the  high  offices 
or  the  law  so  available,  that  he  himself, 
the  dreaded  and  detested  of  the  Whig 
party,  was  actually  offered  the  ofiice  of 
Chief  Baron  of  the   Exchequer,  by 
"the  best   Englishman   that   Ireland 
ever  saw" — the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 
Alasl  poor  Ireland — if  this  were  in- 
deed true,  your  lot  might  well  be  de- 
plored.    But   I  dreamed  again,  says 
Mr.   O'Connell — was  it  a  dream? — 
and  I  refused  the  offer.     To  which  we 
can  only  reply,  in  Irish  parlance^  that 
if  it  were  a  dream,  "Am  dream  was  out,'* 
and  a  most  substantial  verification  has 
he  received  of  his  sleeping  imaginings, 
in  the  yearly  stipend  paid  him. 

Mathews  used  to  represent  an  Irish- 
man who,  being  arraigned  before  jus- 
tice for  some  misdemeanour,  cunningly 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  own  delinquen- 
cies and  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  by  a  long  story  of  an 
old  aebt  due  by  the  plaintiff,  and  in 
which  he  hopes  his  worship  will  see 
him  righted,  and  order  him  "  the  price 
of  the  mare."  Mr.  O'Connell,  who 
possesses  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  low  craft  of  his  country,  gives  us 
a  capital  specimen  here  of  similar 
adroitness,  and  takes  the  opportunity 
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of  swelliiiLT  the  umoiint  cif  hi.H  n«*xt 
<'()ntributioii  bv  a  Hiiglit  iMiuiiHTation 
of  hU  deserts  : — 

••  What  tnuiit<<,  \\\v.\\  r«*pro.irlu*s, 
lAhut  calumnif^,  huv<*  1  not  su.stainoiit 
what  inodfs  of  abuHt> !  what  vitiipcra- 
tioti,  what  KlambT  haw  bei*n  (*xhauitt«Hl 
a^^uiiist  mo !  What  viaU  of  bitterneHS 
have  Immmi  pouriMi  on  mv  head !  What 
coarMMuvHS  of  laii;::uage  has  m>t  bfen 
u^cd,  abu.MMl,  antl  worn  out  in  ajtRailing 
mt* !  vihat  (b*n>;;atorv  apiH^IIation  has 
\t**\'\\  snartHl  ine  ?  >S'hat  tri*asuro«  of 
ni.iK'voli^ntv  have  In'on  oxp4>nded  ?  what 
follii's  ha\«*  n<it  Ikh^h  imputinl  ?  in  fuet — 
what  erimes  haw  1  not  been  eliarged 
with/" 


To  all  of  which  the  natural  an.HWcr  i5» 
tliat  to  a  reputation  m)  beg^^arcily  to  a 
eharaoter  ^o  breached,  money  can  be 
the  only  coni{H>nsation  —  tnoh-estima- 
tion  and  pounds  sterling  are  the  only 
ree(in)p(*nM*  to  one  u|>on  whom  rank, 
title,  or  hi^rh  of!iee  would  Ik*  most  un- 
M'endv  h(»nuur.s.  Mr.  (VConnell  has, 
thi'reft>re,  judjred  wisely,  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  reward  that  suits  him  ;  and 
the  only  fault  that  can  l>e  found  with 
hit  deeinion  iii»  that  when  accepting 
the  |»ay  he  expects  the  honours  of  a 
|«atriot ! 

Mr.  O'Omnell  draws  a  picture  of 
the  dentitution  of  the  country, — of  the 
di*iea.«e  and  famine  that  desolate  the 
land — aiid  he  points  to  the  diminution 
in  the  {wpulatinn  as  the  result  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  landlord,  and  the  un- 
genial  rule  of  the  prtivernment. 

The  causes  of  the  miseries  of  the 
lrij*h  j>eople,  the  hources  of  want  in  a 
land  proverbially  fertile,  and  with  a 
climate  confi*^<iedly  mild,  have  puzzled 
the  widest  antl  most  thinking  heads 
that  h»\  e  l)een  enjraire«l  in  the  considera- 
tion c»f  the  ."^ubji-ct.  Without,  there- 
fore, entering  at  lar^e  into  a  discussion, 
fi>r  which  this  is  no  fitting  place,  I 
w<iuld  simply  a^k,  how  many  of  the 
evils — how  many  of  the  most  ut!licting 
and  heart-rendina:  woes  of  the  country 
are  not  attributable  to  Mr.  ()  Connill 
hiniM'lf,  anil  to  the  |iarty  of  which  he 
i»  the  head? — to  what  an  extent  of 
crime,  to  what  an  amount  of  lawless 
iriolence  have  not  the  peopl^e  Ix'en  car- 
ried by  the  rebellious  in&tigations  of 
hired  demag4)gues.  and  the  more  ni)xi- 
ous,  but  more  secret  suggestion*  of  a 
bigot4*<l  priesthood?  How  have  the 
tie^  between  landlord  an*!  tenant  been 


severed — the  mutual  spirit  of  protec- 
tion and  deiKMid^mce,  cemented  by  long 
affection  bi*cn  riven  asunder — how  has 
wild  vengi»ance  usurjHsd  the  place  of 
law — ^liow  has  distrust  succeeded  con- 
fidence, and  deep-rooted  faith  given 
way  to  brooding  doubt,  or  ill-omened 
des|)eration — how  have  industry  been 
blighted,  and    enterprise    palsied— at 
whose  instigation,  and  by  whom,  has 
English  wealth   and   English  capital 
been  banished  from  the  land,  and  a 
price  set  upon  the  head  of  him  who 
would  seek  to  introduce  among  our 
peasantry,  the    civilization    and    the 
comforts   of   a  happier   country? — I 
fearlessly    answer,     by    you,    Daniel 
OTonnell,  by  you,  and  by  those  with 
whom  you  act— by  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, at  once  your  tyrant  ana  your 
slave,  the  director  of  your  measures 
and  the  minister  to  your  desires— by 
vou  and  them  the  poor  man  has  been 
brought  to  think  that  the  misfortunes, 
and   calamities  arising  from   various 
and  discrepant  sources,  flow  but  from 
one  cause — a  Protestant  church  and 
an    English    goverimient ; — that    the 
Lmdlord  must  of  necessity  be  his  op- 
pressor, that  the  law  must  ever  be  his 
enemy  ;    by  doctrines  such  as   these, 
the  catalogue  of  crime  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing, till  the  amount  of  murders 
in  our  land  reached  two  j}er  diem  I 

Hut  I  gladly  turn  from  so  sad  a  sub* 
ject,  and  follow  Mr.  O' Council  into  a 
discussion  in  which  for  some  pages  he 
engages.  After  a  rather  lengthened 
dissertation,  to  show  how  Catholicity, 
as  he  terms  it,  has  always  been  the  friend 
of  enlightened  and  liberal  institutions^ 
he  informs  us  that  **  Protestantism  has 
in  itself  something  so  foreign  from  sta- 
bility or  security,  that  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  intolerant  of  dissent."  Now 
here  is  something  tangible — something 
like  a  summing  up  of  opinion,  well 
worthy  of  a  few  moments'  considera- 
tion. Nothing  is  more  trite,  nothing 
more  stale,  and  at  the  same  time  no- 
thing more  ea^y  of  refutation,  tlian 
the  oft-ri'i.ented  attack  again.st  the 
rrfornjed  faith,  for  the  discrepancy  of 
oj)inion  (d>servant  among  many  of  those 
wl;<»  have  embraced  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  church. 

The  religion  of  the  Hible — and  such 
Protestantism  essentially  is — must  ever 
be  open  to  dissent,  for  the  very  reason 
that  pri\ate  judgment  will  always  be 
liable  tt*  be  tinged  by  the  character  of  t^^ 
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imliv'uliial.  P*)1k*i'V,  (m  tin*  otluT  liaiul, 
ri'OoiriiiM\s  noitlu'r  tht*  rijjlit  to  road 
nor  iiiioriJi'ct  the  Scriptures,  hut  hy  a 
cihIi*  of  peuaiK'o,  pfualty,  and  v\v\\  ex- 
connnuniration,  hohls  tlu;  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  in  ahifolute  thraldom. 
Tile  terrors  of  the  church  are  no  lig"ht 
infliction,  and  he  who  in  his  stout 
heart  might  hear  up  against  the  me- 
nace of  his  priest,  would  jpiail  before 
the  hiss  of  family,  the  defection  of 
friends,  the  surrender  of  place  and  po- 
sition in  sociifty,  and  the  branded  im- 
putation of  a  heresy. 

So  lon^  as  the  mere  oliservances  of 
religion  are  .sutficient,  nothing  is  more 
Mm]>U> — nothing  more  practicable  than 
uniftMunitv.  You  can  lav  <lown  a  code 
f(ir  vvell-worship,and  f«)r  saint-worship, 
for  fa> ting,  ami  for  meritorious  perform- 
aiit'e<  ;  v«»u  niav  fill  everv  huur  of  the 
twrntv-t'i»ur,  l)V  it>  M-parale  call  of 
dutv,  and  \<»u  niav  ><»  far  iniluenee  the 

■  •  • 

minds  nf  men  by  >uperstitious  terror, 
by  all  the  powert'ul  a(rce^."^ories  of 
]>npihli  belief,  and  not  Iea>t  of  all,  by 
liabit — that  tliev  will  dei-m  these  idle 
ami  uinneanin^  t'orms,  the  very  is- 
sen<e  of  nligion.  lUit  once  apjieal  to 
their  mind^  and  their  under>tanding>, 
and  what  becomi's  of  the  boa>ted  uni- 
foj'iiiity  !  'I'be  leading  principles  of 
the  Ket'orniation — it**  >aving  faith  bit'icd 
upon  the  atitiiement,  is  prot'essed  by 
uiillion.^  of  believing  C'hri>tians,  who, 
wliile  tiny  Pi  pudiale  tin-  errors  of 
Honu-,  di>  not  ^t\le  theni>elve.><  Cburih- 
nien. 

'Hieunitoruiitvot'tlie  Uonii>hehnrch 
is  iliere>ult  of  >ubmi->ion,  not  eonvie- 
tion.  anil  i>  oppoM-d  not  only  t«>  ihi*  w  r\ 
Mord  «>f  (iod,  but  the  law  of  external 
miture.  'V\w  face  <if  the  habitable 
^lob.-  attot-'  that  iiitiiiite,  unbounded 
\ariil\  i>  tluM-haraeli-r  <if  (iod's  works. 
'l'l:e  \ir\  lil.nle.-  of  grasi  that  point 
thrir  >li-nil<-r  ."teut.^  to  Mini  wlm  niadi* 
tin  ill.  arr  i."t  t\\«i  alike.  Tli'-  lii  Id- 
tliiMi-r-',  tlie  -treani."  tl.at  rijip!«'  pa-t, 
iiavi-  ail  tlii  Ir  ^-cj-arate  teatun- of  iihn. 
ti:  \ ,  <iii-I  \\]iN  iH>t  man,  the  nio«t  lu-r- 
\'  i-t  or  I  I'l  .-ti  •!  '.Iiiii-.'o,  madi-alterbi-oM  n 

ill  .;^«  -  1  !ii  -III.  ll:.it  L-ii'l"  llu'eai'tli.ilif- 
I'i-li'  .  !..  ;ii  .1  :',;i:i'lli'.'lit.i«  \ii  uod  bv 

• 

ii- '   •.  Villi    If  I  1     w-    III   >>«iii'_:'-   ea«-li, 

.in«  »■  li  •'.'«  l.il'  »■  ill  I.:*  it>  ;i|-t  —  -o  ti.e 
i'.iiiii-  I  ii;ii>  ^  I  oil. I-  to  u*,  with  \\> 
1.  iji'  -  :.:iii  iMiii  ••  :.:tiol;-,  .I'luneil  t«»  tlii» 
I  li  I  i.::i>:.ii.<  ■  *  oi  oiir  ''i.iti-,  a.i>l  inidi  r- 
•';;i!.'i'.._  — M  it  u .irp*  illy  tin  iiiii  r|  ri  !a- 
ti   II  '■r«-''imii-,m.i'  p-  i\«'rt<.d  I'X  \  opi  s 


Not  content,  )iowcver«  with  a^Miir* 
ing  u  trite  anil  a  wni-n-out  sLiniler,  Mr. 
O'Conncll  ventures  upon  a  new  and 
certainly  a  somewhat  singular  asser- 
tion: timt  Catholicity  is  the  friend, 
and  Protestantism  the  enemj,  of  libe- 
ral groverninent.  Without  referriofc 
to  tlie  changing  phases  of  our  country 
— while  its  destinies  have  been  under 
the  rule  of  monarchs  professing  the 
one  or  the  other  belief,  without  ad- 
ducing the  instances  of  those  reigns  in 
whicli  our  national  prosperity  m-as  at 
its  height  or  in  its  decline— let  us 
turn  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  as  our  eye  ranges  from  prie&t- 
ridden  Spain  and  Portuffal,  to  trance, 
the  cra<lle  of  every  revolutionarv  doc- 
trine, let  us  a^k  what  security  to 
life,  and  protection  to  property,  does 
Uomanism  .ififord?  Look  at  Austria, 
tlie  only  Uoman  Catholic  country 
where  denKuratir  violence  has  not 
overthrown  the  institutions  of  the  land, 
and  learn  the  reason  from  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  hiuLself — because  thcrct  RoQiailLim 
is  powerless — 

'*  In  the  AustriaiiduminiunsthecUrgj 
and  I  he  r«irporals  are  «]ipoinled  after  toe 
same  fashion,  and  bound  alike  to  the 
state  by  tlie^ume  implicit  hubmission." 

And  again — 

"  The  ('atholie  eliureh  i>  thtrc  in  per- 
fect thi'aidiini.  " 

( 'out ra>t  the.se  countries  with  Pro* 
testaiit  Pru.'>^ia,  Saxtmy,  <uid  Holland* 
Look  at  the  Mate  of  Switzerland» 
vihere  as  in  Ireland,  tlie  Siinie  people 
niay  be  tonnd  living  under  the  infin- 
eiiees  of  the  oj'ptoing  churches— and 
>ay  on  vhieh  >iile  lie>  morality,  intelli- 
geni'e,  ]>rogre*sive  i-nlightenment,  and 
advancing  ci\  iIi/.atioii. 

Hear  the  ebipieut  Dr.  Chahnen  on 
this  v*ry  >ubj»'ci : — 

*' Tni:  r«»i.irit  Ai.  Sii'kiiiuritt  of 
Pkoti  .sT  \N  risM  1.^  i:n  Pori.HV.-  I  will 
iioi  >-peak  •>!  ilii-  ixHiru-t  which  »trikes 
tl!i't\i-  iit'i-iii'v  iia\r|!i-r  iN'Twren  the 
(  .iiiii'iic  iiiiii  l*ri>ii -t.int  (*antons  of 
*^Hii/>  rl.iiiil.  1  uitl  ni>t  <^iii*uk  I  if  the 
hioral  aiiil  iinhi- ii  iniiN  poiiitlntittn  nf  the 
I  iiitiii  l'i-i<\iii.i'^.  i.r  lefl  III*  their  ini- 
iii<  a>-iii  .ibh-  "-iiptTinriiy  in  tirlui*  and 
tr«>.!.ini  a;.d  ull  iliut  hiake^  |1m 
"iipfs-i'ii-i? ;.  "P  \«i-'i).li.'iuir  ni'  u  natiiin, 
v^«r    ')"    •    •  ■^"   ••'    "'•la'"',    that   land 
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at  oiic«»  of  fiuj»cr«titiim  ami  ih^ffpotism 
— thi*  land  of  their  pr<»ud  <i|>|»re«»sorH 
a}>;aiii.Ht  whom  they  iiuhlv  n^vulti^*!,  and 
as  nobly  triumphed.  1  hu  lesson  may 
Ih'  learned  by  u«i  iieanr  home.  Lite- 
rally he  who  run«  mav  reail  it  in  Ireland: 

mm  ' 

and  that  <>n  a  cursory  elance,  and  in  the 
eourKe  of  a  few  days  ranid  travelling. 
It  U  patent  ms  theli^ht  (»tdav,  that  th<* 
hame  f^eof^raphy  whieh  marks  olT  the 
dihtinetiim  iM'twtvn  the  two  faitbii,  alto 
markH  otf  the  diiitinction  betwuvn,  oa 
the  one  hand,  a  land  of  indujttry  and 
IH>ace,  with  a  population  of  tliriving 
families  ;  and  on  tAi>  other,  a  land  teem- 
ing with  political  disorders — a  land  of 
mendicity  and  midni};ht  tumults  ;  where 
Yiolencc*  is  abroad  in  their  streets  and 
highways ;  and  at  home  in  their  wretched 
hovels,  there  are  found,  and  almost  in- 
variably, the  tilth  and  the  squalid  desti- 
tution of  |>erhaps  the  worst -conditioned 
peasantry  in  Kurope.  I«et  us  hare  but 
the  names  of  the  popish  and  Protektant 
i*oimtries,  and  we  could  learn  from  the 
map  which  is  the  re)^ion  of  grievous  and 
(general  distress,  of  umH|ualIed  turbu- 
lence, and  incessant  agitation ;  and  which 
the  region  of  prosperous  industry,  of 
peaceful  and  orderly  habits,  and  of  decent 
resp4H*table  sufficiencv,  e\en  down  to  the 
loweat  lalmurers  of  the  soil.  The  truth 
is  ouen  to  us  through  many  channels, 
and  oy  various  Atatistics,  as  the  amount 
of  crime  and  number  of  commitments  in 
the  prorince  of  I'lster  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  Ireland — the  proportion 
of  military  requinnl  in  these  two  great 
departments,  to  protect  fri»m  outrage, 
and  maintain  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment— tlw*  vagrancy  that  meets  us  every 
where  in  the  one  territory,  and  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  other.  These  all 
speak  ft»r  thfniHelves ;  and  if  our  states- 
men  are  afraid  of  the  theological  (|ues- 
tion.  we  ask  them  to  take  it  up  as  a 
((Uestinii  of  |Mi}icy,  and  tell  us  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  d^arto  Protestantism,  whe- 
ther it  were  Ix'tter  to  ha\e  a  nation  of 
papists  or  a  nation  of  Protestants  in 
that  unhappy  land." 

Look  at  jK>pery  in  the  very  country 
of  his  choiiv — the  country  he  is  so 
fond  uf  alluding  to — and  of  which  he 
is  s<i  enlin'ly  ijmorant,  Belgititn: — 
"  In  that  eminentlv  Catholic  t'ountrv," 
wiys  Mr.  O'Connell,  *•  the  pure  demi>- 
cratic  principle  of  represi*ntatlon  is 
.successfully  Worked  out  to  alu)o>t  its 
fullest  extent."  Now,  what  is  the 
truth?  The  Catholic  iwirty.  the 
**  parti  prfttf'*  are  the  direct,  the 
avowed,  the  o|)en  enemies  of  the 
Li))eral  party.  Taking  the  benefits-.- 
such  M  they  arcwvf  a  rvvolutioa  for 


which  they  naked  nothing,  they  haT« 
UHur|>cd  the  entire  power  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  MAlinet 
is  the  king  of  the  country. 

The  Tirtuoufl  De  Thieux,  so  Mr. 
O'C'Onnell  spelU  hia  name— <aiid  not 
De  Theux,  aa  it  ihould  b<  the  mcr^ 
minion  of  the  prieat  pertT»  waa  a 
fourth-rate  lawyer,  selected  for  hia 
poaition  as  minister  from  the  intolerance 
of  hb  bigotry,  and  the  utter  helpless* 
ncss  of  his  capacity.  The  lioeral 
feeling  towards  Protestantism  may  b# 
estimated  bv  the  fact,  that  hmt  a  tmgU 
I^otestant  ha$  a  9eat  m  the  ekamber : 
and  he  dares  not  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  religion,  the  profeasion  of 
which,  by  the  king  himself,  renders 
him  an  object  of  suspicion. 

As  for  the  pore  working  of  the  re- 
DresentmtiTe  system,  it  desenres  all 
Mr.  OXonnell's  eulogy :  it  is  the  very 
thing  he  advocates  in  Ireland,  and  by 
which  he  returns  the  members  of  his 
tail :  it  is  the  open  undisguised  exer- 
cise of  priestly  terror  over  the  minds 
of  a  poor,  unlettered,  and  igpnorant 
people. 

But  his  ignorance  of  every  thing  re* 
garding  a  foreign  country  is  most  re- 
markable :  the  punishment  of  death  has 
not  been  abolished  in  Belgium;  the 
sentence  still  remains  in  the  statute 
book,  and  has  been  enforced  within 
these  few  years. 

**  Whether  the  Belgian  revolution 
has  done  more  of  good  or  evil,*'  b  A 
question  that  cannot  be  argued  here  ; 
nor  is  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  hb  present 
ignorance,  the  person  with  whom  to 
discuss  it.  Whatever  benefits  may 
have  resulted  from  that  uncalled-for 
rebellion,  have  been  most  signally  coun- 
teracted by  the  growing  mfluence  of 
popery ;  and  the  very  persons  who  com- 

t>lain€Hl  of  the  Dutch  rule,  are  now 
oudest  in  their  deprecation  of  Roman 
Catholic  tyranny,  and  priestly  inso- 
lence. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Repeal, — "  the 
refrain  of  all  his  song*' — the  burden  of 
that  air  to  which  the  rent  b  collected* 
and  to  which,  as  "  money  in  both 
{sockets,"  his  lordahiii,  doubtless,  can 
dance  right  pleasantly. 

He  offers  us  little  new  upon  this,  his 
favourite  theme,  but  dilates  upon  the 
inestimable  benefits  of  restoring  a  do- 
mestic legUlature,  which  he  gravely 
informs  us  a  few  lines  before,  was* 
when  we  had  it,  **  the  most  corropt  and 
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debased  assemblage  that  ever  existed." 
Dr.  Pangli)ss  is  a  good  man,  for  he 
l<now3  what  wickedness  is :  and  so  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  its  virtues  can 
never  be  overrated,  nor  the  advan- 
tages over  valued,  of  once  more  en- 
joying a  rule,  that  convulsed  the  coun- 
try with  faction,  and  drove  it  into  all 
the  horrors  of  rebellion. 

''  The  Union  was  discussed,*'  sayeth 
Mr.  O'Connell,  "  at  a  time  when  the 
habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended : 
when  trials  by  court  martial  were  car- 
rying on  through  the  kingdom,  and  the 
land  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,** 
without  for  a  moment  attempting  to 
justify  the  means  by  which  that  act 
was  consummated ;  yet,  the  very  facts 
he  adduces,  are  abundant  evidence 
how  necessary,  how  imi>erative  it  had 
become.  The  Irish  parliament,  a  re- 
newal of  whose  atrocities  Mr.  O'Con- 
iiell  so  ardcntlv  desires,  was  a  most 
corrupt  and  debased  body.  A  govern- 
ment did  not  exist  in  the  country ;  the 
law  was  no  longer  capable  of  l>eing 
administered ;  and  all  the  severest,  and 
liLst  resources  of  the  constitution  were 
t'voked,  to  protect  the  remaining  ves- 
tiges of  Knglish  connection. 

Absenteeism  is  adduced  by  Mr. 
O'Connell  as  one  of  the  most  unhappy 
results  of  the  Union.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  inquire,  whether  some  of  that 
some  tendency  which  Irishmen  have  to 
live  out  of  their  country,  may  not  have 
its  origin  in  the  state  of  political  fer- 
uient  and  party  hatred  so  fostere<l  by 
certain  amiable  patriots,  who  see  their 
own  elevation  attainable,  by  banishing 


from  the  land  its  wealth,  ita  rmnk»  aiid 
its  intelligenoc.  Ask  nine-tenths  nf 
those  you  find  wintering  in  ItalT*  and 
spending  their  sommers  in  Switier- 
land  or  on  the  Rhine,  the  reason  of  their 
absence,  and  the  answer  will  be  given 
in  the  one  emphatic  word — **  O'Con- 
nell." 

This  replj  will  not  come  alone  from 
men  of  Conserrative  and  Protestanl 
principles,  but  equally  so  from  Roman 
Catholics,  men  of  fortune  and  poritioOv 
who  arc  cither  disgusted  at  the  bond- 
ago  of  their  slavish  degradation  — 
dragged  along  at  the  chariot  wbeeh 
of  an  insolent  demaKOgoe  —  or  wbo 
find  themselves  rendered  objects  of 
suspicion  and  distrust,  for  not  embrae- 
ing  opinions  repugnant  to  their  taster 
their  inclination*  and  their  honour. 

Hut  we  have  done.  It  was  never  onr 
intention,  when  taking  up  this  poor 
performance,  to  have  tiestowed  more 
than  some  half-dozen  lines  upon  it.  We 
have  only  one  wish  concerning  il| 
which  is  this :  should  ttiere  by  any 
chance — and  such  mav  be-*a  stray 
copy  survive  the  wreck  of  time*  and 
be  read  hereafter  —  may  some  eom- 
mentator  also  be  found  to  tell  postfritTi 
that  whatever  influence  the  anthor 
wielded  among  his  poor  benbhlad 
countrymen,  by  calling  to  bu  ud  tbt 
trickery  of  legal  practice,  or  tha  bnlly- 
iiig  violence  of  a  mob  orator,  yet  thii^ 
as  a  writer,  at  lea-tt,  he  was  accoontcd 
the  most  misiTable  scribe  that 
traded  on  the  paragraphs  of  i 
I>aper. 
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MAXWELl/s   LIFE   OF   WELLINGTON.* 


Wk  owe  both  Mr.  Maxwell  and  our 
rea4lerii  an  apology,  for  having  deferred 
until  tho  present  moment  our  notice 
of  tho  very  beautiful  volumes,  in  which 
he  h&n  brought  down  the  military  bio« 
graphy  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  the  memorable  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Hut  the  subject  is  one  of 
permanent  interest,  and  the  more  it  is 
viewed  apart  from  the  misleading  in- 
fluences of  ctmtemporary  ]>oliticM,  the 
more  we  are  likelv  to  arrive  at  a  judg- 
ment which  will  W  ratified  by  poste- 
rity. 

Already  we  lm»k  back  upon  tho 
perio<l  when  the  illustrious  duke  com- 
menced his  niilit.'U'y  career,  as  one 
which  is  more  related  to  the  i>a.Ht  than  to 
the  present,  and  which  has  undergone 
what  may  be  called  the  canonization 
of  history.  We  can  now  judge  as 
calmly  respecting  the  stirring  events 
which  took  }>lace  towards  the  end  of 
the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  as  of  any  other  transac- 
tion  in  which  we  can  feel  no  imme- 
diate interest ;  and  the  warrior,  with 
iour-and-seventy  winters  on  his  head, 
and  who  commanded  the  grandsires  of 
the  generation  amongst  whom  he 
Kves,  has  the  rare  satisuiction  of  find- 
mg  that  the  triumphs  of  his  youth  and 
manhood,  when  passed  in  review  be- 
icire  the  impartial  and  scrutinizing  eye 
of  history,  lose  but  little  of  the  eclat 
with  which  they  were  acclaimed^  when 
he  was  recognised  by  admiring  cotero- 
p(»raries  a^  the  deliverer  of  Spain,  or 
the  conqueror  uf  mighty  kingdoms  in 
India. 

He  was  bom  in  1709 — the  same 
year  that  saw  the  birth  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte — and  was  the  fourth  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Momington,  an  Irish 
nobleman,  of  a  very  amiable  and  be- 
nevolent  disposition,  whose  memory 
still  survives  as  the  founder  of  a  loan 
fbndy  the  principle  and  the  manage- 
ment of  which  has  been  very  deservedly 


admired ;  and  the  composer  of  some 
pieces  of  music,  which  still  retain 
their  place  in  our  favourite  collec* 
tions.  We  have  recently  looked  upon 
a  picture  of  this  excellent  noblenuui» 
in  the  possession  of  John  Finlay,  Esq., 
and  a  more  music-breathing  face  we 
have  never  seen,  or  one  from  which 
we  should  have  been  so  little  led  to 
expect  thati  from  such  a  sire,  *'the 
iron  duke"  should  have  descended. 

From  Eton,  young  Wellesley  passed 
to  Angiers,  a  military  college  m  the 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  engineer  Pignerol ;  but  he 
there  gave  no  promise  of  the  powers 
which  he  afterwards  displayed;  nor 
are  there,  as  in  tho  case  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  also  in  his  pupilage  at 
Brienne,  any  records  of  his  juvenile 
pursuits,  which  bear  strong  attestation 
to  the  predominance  which  the  mili- 
tary passion  had,  even  at  that  early 
period,  obtained  in  his  mind.  This 
by  no  means  negatives  the  presump- 
tfon  that  that  passion  did  indeed  exist ; 
it  only  proves  that  the  temperament 
was  wanting  which  would  have  g^ven 
to  it,  thus  early,  an  energetic  mani- 
festation. Napoleon  was  imaginative, 
and  his  ardent  spirit  never  rested 
until  the  visions  of  battles  and  sieges 
which  haunted  him,  were  projected 
into  the  external  realities  of  mimic 
war.  Young  Wellesley  was,  essen- 
tially, unimaginative ;  and  while  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  justify  his  motives 
for  choosing  the  profession  of  arms 
upon  just  and  solid  grounds,  his  com- 
mon sense  would  have  taught  him  to 
avoid  singularity ;  and,  while  he  wa^ 
not  neglectful  of  the  lessons  which 
would  have  impres$e<l  upon  his  mind 
the  principles  of  the  military  art, 
there  was  no  necessity  of  his  nature 
which  required  that  the^  should  be 
set  forth  in  any  theatrical  display ; 
and,  accordingly,  those  hours  which 
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I  lie  burning  yonnpf  Corsican  devoted 
to  a  fevered  pursuit  of  anticipated 
renown,  he  expended  in  boyish  frolic 
or  nmusenient. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1787,  he  ob- 
tained his  iirst  commission,  being  g^a- 
zetteil  to  an  ensigiury  in  the  73rd  re- 
giment ;  and,  in  little  more  than  Ave 
years  after,  having  passed  rapidly 
through  successive  stages  of  promo- 
tion in  other  regiments,  he  obtained  a 
troop  in  the  18th  liglit  dragoons. 
This  was  in  the  October  of  1 792. 

lie  ha<l  already  been  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Trim,  to  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
government  benches,  where,  young  as 
ho  was,  he  was  not  content  to  be  a 
silent  member.  It  was  then  the  first 
decided  impression  was  made  upon 
th»!  penal  code,  by  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  considered  themselves  ag- 
grieved, and  young  Wellesley  was 
amongst  the  foremost  of  those  by 
whom  the  forty-shilling  fret-holdera 
were  enfranchised.  That  such  a 
measure  in  itself  alone  w£is  unwise, 
rxperience  has  too  fully  pro  veil,  hut 
the  soldier  bov,  bv  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced,  was  no  more  responsible  for  it 
than  the  statV  sergeant  in  the  field  is  for 
the  orders  of  the  chief  commander. 

Captain  Wellesley  was  now  upon 
the  lord  ru*utenant's  staff;  and  the 
Irish  court,  at  that  i>eriod  under  the 
admini>tration  t>f  Lord  Westmore- 
land, was  remarkable  alike,  Mr.  Max- 
well obM-rves  "  for  its  hospitality,  its 
magnificence,  and  its  dissipation."  It 
i>  not  surprising  that,  under  such  cir- 
eumstauci'S,  young  Wellesley  should 
have  flit  his  temptations  greater  than 
his  strengtl),  and  ))een  drawn  into  ex- 
penses for  which  hi.>  sleniler  income 
was  inaiUMjuate.  The  consequence 
was,  ili'ht  and  embarra^isment,  from 
\\\\\v\i  hi-  ^\:\T^  relieved  by  the  prompt 
atteiiti'>n  (  f  a  shi»emaker,  named 
Dixon,  u]Miii  Ormond-quay,  in  whose 
IioUm-  hf  hxlged  ;  a  service  which  he 
never  t'>inr>it,  ami  which  was  amply 
npai'l.  at  an  al'ter  prrioil,  by  his 
VL'iur.'U^  ami  persevering  attention 
1«»  rlw  I'.Jiiiily  <»f  his  benefiUtor,  tor 
wlfiMi.  :i>>  for  his  son  aUo,  hi<«  inilu- 
( .lit*  \\\\\\  go\eriiment  [irocuri-d  lu- 
erati\i-   and  honourable   civil  appuint- 

MeaiiuhiK',  his  own  prufe>.sionui 
a.lvancinH-nt  was  >teailily  pro/res^ivo. 
In  the  April  of  i7V«S  liv  WAS  gAZVtteU 


major  of  the  33rd  regiinent»  uid*  in 
the  following  September,  to  the  lieof 
tenant-colonelcj)  in  the  room  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Yorke,  who  retired. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  the 
aristocratic  influence  at  that  time 
predominant  in  the  countrj,  thii  Touns 
man  was  indebted  for  hiu  rapid  a£ 
vancement — an  advancement,  no  doubtt 
viewed  with  not  a  little  jnlouj  bj 
veterans,  over  whose  heads  he  was 
passed,  and  who«  if  merits  and  ser« 
vices  were  alone  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, without  any  disparagement  to 
him,  might  well  be  considered  his  su- 
periors. Rut  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  who  looked 
upon  all  places  of  honour  or  emolu- 
ment as  their  own  exclusive  right*  and 
who  could,  at  any  moment*  cause  rare 
embarrassment  to  the  minister  of  the 
day,  if  their  claims  for  parliamentary 
services  were  disregarded.  This  is  tha 
unfavourable  aspect  of  the  onestiooB 
and  one  which  was  well  calculated  to 
beget  popular  discontent  and  pdUio 
odium,  nut,  viewed  under  another 
light,  it  would,  we  believe,  be  Ibnnd 
that  the  system  worked  well  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  army.  The  blood  of 
the  country  was  thus  enabled  to  mount 
to  its  proper  place.  The  arm/  wm 
ofticercd  by  the  elite  of  societj*  who 
carried  with  them  the  prestige  of 
birth,  and  whose  habits  and  whoao 
sentiments  were  congenial  with  tho 
spirit  of  a  profession,  whoso  essenoo 
is  chivalry  and  honour.  These  wcro 
no  small  a<lvantnges,  by  which  tho 
aristocratic  svstem  of  our 
promotions  was  attended»and  by  ^ 
u{Kin  the  whole,  we  have  very  Ul 
doubt  that  a  more  than  sufficient  e« 
pensntion  was  made  for  what  mfght 
appear  to  be  its  {uirtiality  and  its  uu 
justice. 

There  is,  at  present,  much  said  and 
much  written  respecting  the  necessity 
for  testing  military  promotions,  by  tlio 
criterifjii  of  professional  mcritt  to  ho 
ascertained  by  proficiency  in  thoso 
studies  wln(*h  are  indisjiensible  in  tho 
education  of  the  aci'uniplislieil  soldier. 
Doubtless,  such  coniiiderations  aro 
Well  worthy  of  attention,  and  we  havo 
very  little  iliiubt  tlint,  hv  the  present 
secretary  at  war,  their  duo  value  will 
1h.>  assigned  them.  Hut  it  would  be 
the  merest  |Jt:daniry  to  maintain*  that 
a  reform,  "^'I'di  :is  is  rontemnIated» 
U)i>>  '•♦  >»•  *  b.    »»»»'n«l.-  '  Sy  *i  ii^ury  to 
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the  spirit  of  the  service,  by  which  our 
military  superiority  would  be  seriously 
endangered.  Bookish,  and  pen-and- 
ink  men,  are  not  always  of  the  stuff 
by  which  dashing  enterprises  ai*e 
achieved  ;  and  no  amount  of  scientific 
attainment  can  compensate  for  any 
lack  of  that  high-mettled  courage 
which  leads  confiding  men  to  victory. 
The  instances,  we  believe,  are  not  a 
few*  in  which  a  hesitating  column  has 
been  determined  in  its  movements  by 
the  gallant  fellow  at  their  head,  and 
whose  training  had  been  more  at  the 
steeple-chase  than  at  the  desk;  nor 
are  there,  even  in  our  own  service, 
wanting,  cases  which  demonstrated  but 
too  forcibly  that  even  a  very  slight  de- 
ficiency in  promptitude  and  vigour 
could  be  compensated  by  no  amount 
of  professional  plausibility,  or  scien- 
tific attainment.  Let  the  reader  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Murray,  at  the  passage  of 
the  Douro,  and  at  the  siege  of  Tarra- 
gona, and  he  will  be  able  to  form  for 
himself  a  tolerably  correct  notion 
upon  the  subject — especially,  when  he 
considers,  that  had  Sir  John  been  ex- 
amined by  professors  in  the  art  of 
war,  in  competition  with  Picton, 
Crawford,  Hardinge,  and  a  score  of 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  pro- 
nounced vastly  their  superior.  No, 
an  armv  is  a  Briareus,  in  which  there 
is  one  head  and  one  hundred  arms ; 
and  any  attempt  to  increase  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  latter,  at  the  expense  of 
impairing  their  vigour,  should  be  es- 
chewed as  a  perilous  innovation.  And 
such  a  change  for  the  worse  would, 
undoubtedly,  appear  to  us  to  be  in- 
volved in  that  sweeping  condemnation 
of  the  purchase  system,  in  our  ser- 
vice, which  is  in  vogue  with  certain 
classes  of  military  reformers.  We 
will  not  say  that  their  plan  would  ple- 
beianize  the  army.  That,  undoubt- 
edly, it  would  not  do.  But  it  would 
alter  the  character  of  the  service,  by 
making  military  promotion  depend 
predominantly  upon  civil  qualifica- 
tions. We  are  very  desirous  that 
such  qualifications  should  exist ;  but 
we  do  not  desire  to  purchase  them  at 
the  expense  of  others,  by  which  alone 
they  could  be  turned  to  advantage ; 
nor  do  we  feel  any  disposition  to  en- 
trust the  remodelling  of  our  gallant 
force  to  men,  whose  very  first  mea^ 


sure  would  l>e  to  turn  aside  that  cur« 
rent  of  high  blood,  which  has  hitherto 
constituted  one  of  its  proudest  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
regulated  amount  of  tame  acquisition, 
which  could  never  supply  the  place  of 
impetuous  daring,  or  valorous  de« 
termination,  in  the  crisis  of  battle,  or 
in  the  exigencies  of  war. 

The  first  active  service  of  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Moira,  who  took  out  with  him 
a  reinforcement  to  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  during  his  unfortunate  and  dis- 
astrous campaign  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. He  found  the  army  of  his 
Royal  Highness  in  full  retreat  before 
their  republican  enemies,  and,  for  a 
moment,  enabled  him  to  assume  the 
offensive  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  the  enemy,  accumulating  in 
force,  compelled  a  recourse  to  retro- 
grade movements ;  when  Lord  Moira» 
feeling  his  own  presence  no  longer 
necessary,  and  the  campaign  virtually 
decided,  resigned  his  command,  and 
returned  to  England ;  the  regiments 
which  had  formed  his  separate  corps 
having  been  drafted  into  the  different 
brigades,  and  incorporated  with  the 
army  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  retreat  continued.  On  one 
occasion  Colonel  Wellesley's  presence 
of  mind,  and  promptitude  of  deter- 
mination, served  to  avert  a  heavy  dis- 
aster from  the  army.  The  republi- 
cans were  pouring  in  an  overwhelming 
force  upon  our  troops,  whose  retreat, 
as  the  road  narrowed,  began  to  assume 
all  the  appearance  of  a  rout  ;  the 
light  cavaJrv  being  mixed  up  with  a 
household  battalion,  and  the  whole 
thrown  into  the  most  extreme  confu- 
sion. The  French  perceiving  their 
advantage,  were  about  immediately  to 
avail  themselves  of  it ;  but  before  they 
could  pour  in  their  destructive  charge, 
Colonel  Wellesley,  who  perceived  the 
disorder,  and  was  alive  to  its  conse- 
quences, instantly  deployed  his  regi- 
ment, the  thirty-third,  into  line,  in 
rear  of  the  household  troops.  The 
centre  ranks  were  opened  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  disordered  cavalrv,  and 
closed  as  soon  as  they  had  passed,  pre- 
senting a  bristling  front  to  the  enemy, 
who  were  thus  effectually  held  in  check. 
Onward,  however,  they  came — no- 
thing daunted — ^the  thirty- third  reserv- 
ing their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  in 
the  act  to  charge.  Then  the  order  was 
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^ven  i  tmil  a  close  nmt  well-rHrf^If-J 
rnllc;  tolil  irith  murderoui  c^Fwtupon 
their  densely  erowilr<d  columns ;  itnd 
being  followed  by  a  rnpiil  diailnilc,  nuido 
theni  reel  that  oily  fkrlher  uinvcinunt 
in  .idvanCQ  vujust  then  inexpedient. 
The  conscquenoo  was,  that  tho  linglith 
were  enableil  to  conlinub  tlinir  retreat 
with  Bcnrcely  a  show  of  inolectAtion. 

At  the  termination  of  lite  retrcut, 
t^u  Duke  of  York  woj  recalledf  anil 
was  Hucceeded  hy  Count  Wivliniidcni 
vrho  resolved  immediately  to  act  upon 
the  offensive.  His  efforts  were  at  first 
attended  with  »onio  Huceexs.  but  ulti- 
mately terminated  in  loss  anil  diiaiter, 
and  the;  are  only  alluded  lo  b(Te>  tw' 
cause  they  |;avfl  occasion  to  a  diiplay 
of  couruge  und  of  conduct  un  tlieparl 
of  Colonel  Wflllenley,  which  dost-rves 
tn  lie  nal«(1.  Ho  wa>  ploeedi  with  a 
wiog  of  his  rc^mcnt,  a  equadron  of 
hujsiiTS,  and  two  ficld-piaciMi  in  an  a'l> 
vonced  position,  without  support  on 
any  side,  mid  completely  exjiosuj  to 
ttie  ntlBcks  of  the  vnitny.  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  General  Walmoden 
fc  attack  the  enemr  at  day-break ;  but 
they  did  not  wait  for  that,  hut  on  the 
evening  before',  became  theiiiselTeit  the 
UJUilants.  and  that  »»  vit^rotulvi  and 
In  Kuch  force,  as  to  ulflige  Olonel 
Wellesley  to  fall  bock  upon  the  Dritish 
Hues,  lea'vingthc  rapubltcans  in  pos- 
iesNon  of  his  ^Q"*-  Their  succeu, 
however,  wiu  ariort-tivcid,  as  the  ojt- 
jHirtuiie  arrival  of  tke  MTniunder  of 
bia  reginn'nt  won  pn»bi*d  him  "  to 
charge  into  tht>  village,  rcpulw  the 
enemyi  ai,d  retake  thn  ronnnn  ;  and 
klthuugh  iireweii  i-logdy  by  the  infhn- 
try,  and  inreutrncd  by  the  husiart,  ho 
(un<eedrd,  witli  trlflina  loin,  in  retir- 
ing upon  the  pn>t  of  GeMermaiMn)) 
whrrc,  with  tha  49d  and  T6th  High> 
land«r*,  tlie  33d  luainrained  lh«nv- 
Mlve»,  although  effbrta  were  repeatedlv 
made  hv  llie  republican*,  with  frexh 
troops, 'to  i-orry  the  pfaee.  Nigbt 
end«d  lb*  vontmt.  The  French  t^nin- 
doued  Ihe  attack,  after  «iutaining  a 
■anguioary  rrpniao  from  a  force  tn 
•verv  ann  their  inferior,"* 

Such  «a>  Coloii-I  Wrllulfy-*  ilehut 
npnn  the  theatrp  of  war.  Thia  was 
tlw  Iftil  <HTTiei>whii-hhiiriindvr»d  dur- 
ing the  bri,'f  and  ingloriouj  eontjnlgn, 
ftom    which  ihn   I^glish   trDri|ui  r*- 


"  having  lo«t  evwy  tluni?  cseert  their 
hinour.  Uiit  the  aflaira  In  wnuh  hf 
was  engaged,  trifling  a*  tl»cy  wm-, 
■bowed  the  eoolnew,  llic  ]iminplili)ilr, 
the  perseverance,  and  ihu  munwe  of 
the  young  soldifT,  U>  OToal  aJvoiitj^. 
The  har^hips  which  kn  rnilutwl,  awl 
the  disasters  which  tbo  TotywiSKtri, 
by  no  means  damped  Wi  imliliin  «r- 
dniir;  and  ihe  gnveraiiwnl  fikondUai, 
at  bis  rntnrn,  roadv,  at  ibv  %hatVM 
notice,  to  traiiifcr  liii  servici*  lo  ■ny 
quarter  of  the  world  in  whteh  llirr 
might  be  re(|iiircd  by  the  palg«neio»f 
hi>  uQUiitry. 

IIo  cmbiirkcd  in  an  oppiHtion  wliirfc 
bad  for  it5  dealinatlon  the  Wefl  la<rM>, 
bat  being  driven  bark  hy  cunfrwr 
winds  Iwforc  il  could  let  Mill  bmsoom 
time,  the  inicnliati)  «f  gn*«niiB«W 
bod  changed,  and  the  Eoat  liidl*-*  W- 


And  never  was  there 
whtin  HriiUh  inlluimcc  in  t)i*  E«»t  wm 
nearer  lo  its  nvvrtltfow.  ani)  whn  M 
was  so  critically  ini]>nrtanl  ihal  wbilottl 
in  cottncil,  and  viifoar  in  iha  Rtd4r 
afaould  choracteriae  tlin  mroHir**  and 
tlie  conduct  of  those  in  wbnni  th«  rau> 
fidence  of  goT»min>^nt  wn* 
for  the  extneadon  uf  HritUH 
from  einharrauTBvnt*  aad  difleohlM 
«uch  as  hnd not  Iwen nw-rlinpeil  efne* 
our  troops  iipst  obtained  a  rtulmg  la 
India.  Whim  we  tell  lb"  r»<taUr  ihM 
Lord  Morninglon  ■>•  ap|'->inl«>l  to 
the  offlcvof  novtmnr-lti'nmil,  iliiirdj 
at^er  his  brother  tad  arrived  io  lint 
country  aX  ihe  head  of  bii 
tho  latter  haHriB.-  • 
cutta  Mrly  In  iJie  Fr^iniafr  uf  I711;  j 
nnd  llii»  former  luivltig  lakvn  M*  plw* 
at  the  council  h>iarJ  o«i  the  ITUiwTlkR 
following  May- 
doublleis,  a  combination  nf  1 
Manoei  by  whioh  our  r>r>M|HNTts  ««r* 
highly  fWrniired.  The  i*  tuA  tlx 
plane  for  enlarging  iipoii  the  «ral 
eapacit*  evinced  by  Lunl  Mirmlt^lnn 
for  pufirie  afliiirt.  and  wUeb  k  inm 
now  called  to  rxerirlw  upon  ■  KlthC 
tbtsinr,  which  r«t^»  |u  ilia  pMwS 
h>mr  the  impres*  of  lila  vtRour  rb4 
hi*  BMlht'  1  but  li  niay  U-  mmlliiwdi 
Ihal  luidi-r  iio  cithir  •lii' fgovfrnar 
wonhl  Colone]  W.-lle-l..,  " 
IU»ly  M  ubtnin  tlur  sdnii-  '1 


■  llAiweir*  LMs  or  WtBBt«M,  *«L  U  par'  HI. 
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of  (liittinguiiihcd  Acrvice  as  those  which 
he  wn»  now  soon  to  enjoy,  and  hy 
which  not  only  wore  the  views  of  his 
employers  mt>st  ably  carried  into  effect, 
hut  the  foundation  of  that  ^eat  re- 
putation woA  laid  which  afterwards 
caused  him  to  be  hailed  as  the  de- 
liverer of  Europe ! 

At  the  period  of  which  wo  write, 
Tipp<K>,  the  sultaun  of  Mysore,    had 
succt»eded  in  completing  a  confederacy, 
by  means  of  which  he  fondly  hoped  to 
«*xtir|)ate  from  the  East  those  whom 
he  had  long  regarded  as  its  most  hated 
invaders.     In  thi.«,  his  darling  object, 
he  was  not  a  little  aided  by  the  pacific 
system,  which  it  had  been  our  desire^ 
and  which  it  was  thought  to  Ik.*  our 
policy  for  some   time  to  pursue,  and 
the  onlv  result  of  which  was,  that  it 
alienated  our  firmest  Indian  allies,  who 
felt  themselves  abandoned  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  their  daring  enemy,  with 
whom  it  was  soon  found  to  be  their 
interest  to  come  upon  terms,  rather 
than  continue  unas.sisted  in  a  contest 
which  must  only  expane  them  to  his 
vengt*ance.     But  it  was  not  alone  in 
India,  hut  in  Euroj>e,  that  Tippoo  found 
encouragement  given  toa  project  which 
aimed  at  Hritiiih  extermination.     The 
French  republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
was  at  that  time  a  }H)rtent  and  a  pro- 
digy amongst  the  states  of  Europe ; 
and  as  its  dis<.*laimer  of  conquest  was 
hut   the  mask  of  its  ambition,   to  lie 
cast    aside  whenever  any  opinjrtunity 
presented  itself  of  gratifying  its  lust 
of  dominion,  they  were  not  slow   to 
avail    themselves     of    overtures     on 
the    part   of    Tippoo,   communicated 
through  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  which  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  was   proposed,  an   en- 
gagrement   undertaken  to  provide  for 
the  subMstence  of  any  French  troops 
which  might  be  sent  to  his  aid,  and, 
as  a  further  inducement  to  his  Euro- 
pean allies,  it  was  added,  that  any  eon- 
qnest  made  by  the  common  arms  of  the 
contracting  parties  should  be  equally  di- 
Tided  l)etween  them.    It  was  when  the 
plot  was  thickening  to  which  these  in- 
trigues and  these  negociat ions  had  given 
rise,  and  when  a  moment  of  vacillation 
on    the   part   of  the    British  govern- 
ment would  have  precipitated  its  doom, 
and  consigned  the  Indian  continent  to 
the  domination  of  the  roost  profligate 
nmtion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
the  two  Wellesleys  arrived  to  give  a 


new  turn  to  affairs,  by  which  they  were 
enabled  to  defeat  the  force  and  to  frus* 
trate  the  councils  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies. 

The  character  of  the  new  governor- 
general  soon  began  to  be  ai)preciateil 
by  the  native  princes ;  and  the  French 
contingent  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  service  of  the  Nizam  had  al- 
ready made  itself  insupportably  odious 
from  its  insolence  and  its  exactions. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  difficult  matter 
to  re-establish  here  the  British  in- 
fluence, as  soon  as  ever  a  demonstra- 
tion was  made  to  put  forth  British 
power  for  their  protection.  But  the 
great  and  the  formidable  enemy  was 
the  sultan  of  Mysore,  and  Lord  Mor- 
nington  felt,  that  until  he  was  hum- 
blea  there  was  no  security  for  British 
power  in  India.  Accordingly,  by  in- 
credible exertions,  an  army  was  got 
into  readiness  for  action,  and  put  into 
motion  against  his  capital.  By  the 
decision  and  the  energy  with  which  he 
was  assailed  in  the  heart  of  his  own 
dominions,  all  the  calculations  of  the 
tyrant  were  confounded.  After  two 
brief  actions,  in  which  he  witnessed 
the  discomfiture  of  his  favourite  troops, 
Seringapatam  was  besieged  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  various  advantages  for 
defence  which  it  possessed,  and  which 
baflled  the  strategy  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  the  last  campaign,  fell  now  before  the 
persevering  assaults  of  British  valour. 

By  this  great  blow,  not  only  waa 
the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
British  greatness  signally  overthrown* 
but  all  his  petty  confederate^,  who  had 
)>een  brought  and  kept  together  chiefly 
by  his  influence,  became  convinced 
that  the  struggle  in  which  thev  were 
eng^ge<l  must  be  bootless,  and  were 
very  easily  accessible  to  the  considera- 
tions \»hich  led  them  to  entertain  a 
{jreference  for  pacific  and  friendly  re- 
ations  with  the  power  whose  hostility 
they  had  provoked,  and  whose  ven- 
geance they  had  so  much  reason  to 
dread.  Of  these  dispositions  the  go- 
vernor-general did  not  fail  to  avail 
himself;  and  British  influence,  which 
he  had  found  upon  his  arrival  at  so 
low  an  ebb,  again  resumed  its  8way« 
and  a  state  of  depression  and  diiBcult*y« 
during  which,  momently,  the  anxious 
mind  was  looking  for  some  calamity 
which  would  have  ended  only  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  British  force  and  the 
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extirpation  of  the  British  race,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  extension  and  consolida- 
tion of  empire,  which  only  to  think  of 
before  the  late  stirring  events,  would 
have  been  reputed  as  the  dream  of  an 
insane  ambition. 

Colonel  Wellesley,  although  present 
at  the  siege,  was  not  engaged  in  the 
storming  party  by  whom  Sermgapatam 
was  taken.  He  was  at  that  moment 
in  command  of  the  reserve,  who  viewed 
from  a  distance  their  gallant  comrades 
as  they  mounted  the  difficult  ascent, 
and  overcame,  successively,  the  va- 
rious obstacles  which  they  encountered. 
This  gallant  band  was  headed  by  Gene- 
ral (afterwards  Sir  David)  Baird, 
and  nobly  did  that  distinguished  officer 
perform  that  arduous  duty.  But  the 
reader  may  judge  of  his  astonishment, 
and  of  the  surprise  of  the  whole  army, 
when  not  he,  but  Colonel  Wellesley, 
his  junior  by  many  years,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  city  ; 
an  act  which  reflects  severe  discredit 
upon  General  Harris,  by  whom  it  was 
performed  ;  and  the  governor-general. 
Lord  Mornington,  by  whom  it  was 
approved  ;  but  in  no  other  respect  is 
tne  appointment  censurable,  as  Colo- 
nel Wellesley  was  found  fully  equal 
to  all  its  difficult  and  embarnissing 
duties. 

This  act  of  favouritism,  by  which 
a  meritorious  officer  was  deprived  of 
his  due  reward,  was  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  because,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion. General  Baird  had  evinced  a 
singular  generosity  and  delicacy  in  a 
matter  that  nearly  concerned  Colonel 
Wellcsley's  military  honour.  There 
was  an  advanced  popt  of  the  sultaun's 
upon  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  walls, 
from  which  the  British  experienced 
much  annoyance ;  and  Colonel  Welles- 
ley, with  a  detachment  of  the  33d  and  a 
seapoy  battalion,  was  ordered  to  take 
possession  of  it  by  a. night  attack.  The 
attempt  was  boldly  ftiade ;  but  owing 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  intri- 


cacy of  the  place«  and  tho  deadly  fire 
with  which  the  little  assailing  party 
were  on  all  sides  received^  they  were 
thrown  into  inextricable  confusion^ 
and  with  difficulty,  and  after  consider- 
able loss,  escaped  with  their  lives. 
On  the  next  morning.  General  Harris 
drew  out  the  troops  for  another  at- 
tack, and  offiered  the  command  to 
General  Baird,  but  that  gallant  sol- 
dier suggested  that  Wellesley  should 
have  another  trial ;  and,  accordingly 
a  Scotch  brigade,  and  two  battalions 
of  seapoys  were  again  put  under  his 
command,  and  the  post  was.carried  in 
gallant  style.  Were  it  not  for  the  de- 
licate consideration  evinced  by  Baird, 
a  cloud  would  have  rested  upon  the 
young  soldier  from  which  he  might 
not  easily  have  emerged  ;  and  all  men 
felt  the  indignity  that  was  done  to  the 
gallant  veteran,  when,  after  such  ser- 
vice as  he  had  rendered,  one  so  much 
his  junior  was  preferred  before  him.* 
But,  as  we  have  already  intimated^ 
if  the  appointment  was  to  be  judged 
of  solely  by  the  fitness  of  the  man  to 
discharge  the  various  duties  which  it 
involved,  a  better  selection  could 
scarcely  have  been  made.  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  indefatigable  in  restoring 
order  amongst  our  own  troops,  and 
inspiring  the  natives  with  confidence 
in  his  clemency  and  protection.  The 
city,  under  his  government,  rapidly 
lost  all  appearance  of  a  captured  town. 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  in  dis- 
may, returned  to  their  dwellings  ;  the 
bazaars  were  again  opened  for  traffic  ; 
and  the  late  scene  of  blood  and  of  de- 
vastation was  marked  by  all  the  bustle 
and  enterprise  of  a  most  extensive 
commercial  activity.  Nor  was  the 
conduct  of  the  governor-general  less 
politic  than  that  of  his  brother  was 
J  ndicious.  The  immense  power  which 
was  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Indian  government  was  distributed 
with  a  judgment  and  a  liberality  which 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.     The  fa- 


•  Mr.  Maxwell  expresses  his  disbelief  in  the  above  statement,  but,  as  we  think, 
without  sufficient  proundK.  Mr.  Alison,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  *'  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,"  page  128,  observes,  that  "he  is  able  to  give  it  an  entire 
conHrmation,  having  repeatedly  heard  the  anecdote  from  a  most  gallant  officer, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion^  and  afterwards  c(»ntributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
tho  glories  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree — Colonel  Gerard,  afterwards  adjutant-general  of 
the  Bengal  army,  then  engaged  in  the  siege,  the  author's  lamented  brother-in- 
law,  to  whose  talents  and  virtues,  durably  recorded  in  the  exploits  of  that  band  of 
heroes,  he  has  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  bearing  this  public  testimony." 
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tolly  of  Tippoo  were  splendidly  pen- 
sioned. The  heir  of  the  ancient  Ra- 
jas of  Mysore  was  reinstated  in  the 
possessions  which  had  belonged  to  his 
family.  The  fidelity  of  the  Nizain 
was  rewarded,  and  the  doubtful  alle- 
giance of  the  Peishwa  was  confirmed, 
by  the  offers  of  large  grants  of  terri- 
tory, taken  from  the  conquests  made 
by  Tippoo  and  his  father.  Some  shy- 
ness was,  indeed,  observed,  on  the  part 
of  both  these  native  powers,  in  ac- 
cepting the  advantages  thus  placed  at 
their  disposal,  and  which  for  the  present 
were  declined.  To  the  Company  were 
reserved  territories  valuable  both  in 
themselves  and  because  of  their  posi- 
tion; yielding,  at  the  same  time,  a 
large  revenue,  and  serving  as  a  for- 
midable check  upon  doubtful  neigh- 
bours. They  commanded  the  most 
important  passes  in  the  high  table-land 
of  Mysore,  and  encircled  the  posses- 
sions of  the  new  Rajah,  thus  render- 
ing him  entirely  dependent  on  the 
power  which  raised  him  from  a  cot- 
tage to  a  throne. 

And  these  were  but  the  beginnings 
of  the  mighty  successes  which  now 
attended  British  arms  in  India.  Most 
of  the  chiefs  who  had  been  in  alliance 
\vith,  or  subjection  to,  the  late  sultaun, 
were  but  too  happy  to  make  their  sub- 
mission to  the  conquerors,  when  by  so 
doing  they  could  secure  to  themselves 
better  terms  than  could  be  hoped  for, 
by  continuing  an  unavailing  contest. 
But  one  there  was,  Dhoondiah  Waugh, 
who  had  been  amongst  the  prisoners 
whom  the  captors  of  the  city  released 
from  confinement,  and  who  so  far 
resembled  his  late  master,  that  he  still 
resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  war ; 
and  he  found  it  no  difficult  matter,  in 
the  then  disordered  state  of  the  coun- 
^^9  to  get  together  a  band  of  free- 
booters, out  of  the  wreck  of  the  sul- 
taun's  army,  by  whose  aid  he  was  not 
without  a  hope  of  establishing  himself 
as  an  independent  sovereign  in  India. 
Of  the  danger  of  suffering  such  a  ma- 
rauder to  roam  at  largo,  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley  was  fully  aware,  and  accordingly, 
the  prompt&st  measures  were  taken 
for  his  suppression  ;  indeed,  so  intent 
was  the  colonel  upon  the  subjugation 
of  this  formidable  robber  enemy,  that 
he  declined  the  chief  command  of  a 
Batavian  expedition,  said  at  that  time 
to  be  a  favourite  measure  with  the 
king,  in  order  to  assume  the  labour 


and  the  responsibility  in  this  com- 
paratively inglorious  service,  which  he 
felt  to  be  indispensible  for  the  security 
of  our  conquests  in  the  Mysore.  Upon 
this  subject,  he  thus  writes  to  his  bro- 
ther, the  governor-general  of  India: — 

"  Doondiah  is  certainly  a  despicable 
enemy ;  but  from  circumstances,  he  is 
one  ao'ainst  whom  we  have  been  obliged 
*to  make  formidable  preparation.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the 
countries  of  Canara  and  Malabar  that 
that  man  should  be  given  up  to  us ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  that  before  now,-  you  will 
have  made  a  demand  for  him  upon  the 
government  of  Poonah.  If  we  do  not 
get  him,  we  must  expect  a  general  in- 
surrection of  all  the  discontented  and 
disaffected  of  these  countries.  I  have 
information  that  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived by  most  of  them,  either  from 
him,  or  from  others,  written  in  his  name, 
calling  upon  them  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rebelling  aeainst  the  compa- 
ny's government,  or  that  of  their  allies  ; 
and  liis  invasion  of  our  territory  is 
looked  to  as  a  circumstance  favourable 
to  their  views.  The  destruction  of  this 
man,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  tranquillity.** 

Full  of  these  views,  he  immediately 
decided  upon  marching  against  the 
brigand,  with  all  the  disposable  force 
he  could  muster.  The  consequence 
might  be  easily  foreseen.  All  the 
dexterity  and  daring  of  Dhoondiah 
were  but  of  little  avail,  when  he  felt 
himself  seriously  pressed  by  the  ener- 
getic and  disciplined  troops  with  whom 
he  had  now  to  deal,  and  led  by  one 
who  appreciated  fully  the  importance 
of  bringing  the  contest  with  him  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  termination. 
Sundry  affairs  occurred,  in  which  the 
snake  was  scotched,  not  killed.  The 
following  conclusion  of  this  military 
melodram  we  give  in  the  words  of  the 
gallant  conqueror : — 

*'  *  Camp  at  Ycpalpurry,  Septeiubor  11,  1800. 

**  *  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
that  I  gained  a  complete  victory  yester- 
day, in  an  action  with  Dhoondian's  army, 
in  which  he  was  killed.  His  l)ody  was 
recognised  and  was  brought  into  camp 
ou  a  gun  attached  to  the  lifth  dragoons. 
After  I  had  crossed  the  Malpoorba,  it 
appeared  to  me  verv  clear,  that  if  I 
pressed  upon  the  King  of  the  Two 
Worlds  with  WKf  whole  force,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Dooab,  his  majesty 
would  either  cross  the  Toombuddra 
with  the  aid  of  the  Patan  chiefs,  and 
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vould  then  ontcr  Mysoro  ;  or  lie  would 
return  into  Savanore,  and  play  the  devil 
with  my  poacenble  communications.  I 
tluTot'on^  dotcrminod,  at  all  events,  to 
prevent  his  majesty  from  puttin!«;  those 
desij^n^i  into  execution  ;  and  1  marched 
with  mv  armv  to  Kauai^herrv.  1  sent 
Stevenson  towards  Dendrooj^,  and  alonp^ 
the  Ki>tn:i,  to  pre>ont  him  from  sendiu'j 
his  jrnns  ami  baj^^agc  to  his  ally,  the 
Kajah  of  Sonrapoor;  and  I  push(?d  for- 
wartl  the  whole  of  the  Marhatta  and. 
Mou^ul  ciivalrv  in  one  horlv,  between 
Stevenson's  corns  and  nime. 

"  *  I  marched  from  Kaua'j^herry  on 
the  8ih,  Irft  mv  infantrv  at  S'owlv,  and 
proceeded  (»n  with  the  cavalry  only, 
an«l  I  arriviMl  hen?  <m  the  9th,  the  in- 
fantrv at  Chinnoor  about  fifteen  miles 
in  my  rear. 

**  *  'Dip  King  of  the  World  broke  up 
on  the  J.Uh,  from  Malgherry,  al)out 
t  wtMit  \  -fix  V  inih's  on  this  side  of  Raichon', 
and  proreedi'd  towards  the  Kistna  ;  but 
hr  saw  <'ol<»ni'l  Stevenson's  camp,  re- 
turned i:um("liiit(>]y,  and  <>ncamped  on 
that  even  in;;;  about  nine  miles  from  luMice, 
between  thi>  place  and  Burmoo.  I  had 
early  intclli;;enei»  of  his  situation  ;  but 
the  uiLrht  was  s(»  bad,  and  mv  horses  so 
much  fatigui'd,  that  I  c(»uld  m>t  nu>v(>. 
After  a  mo«ii  an.\iou<  night,  1  marched 
in  the  morning  and  met  the  King 
f»f  the  World  with  his  armv,  about 
live  thousand  horse,  at  a  village  called 
<''»nalig»dl,  about  six  miles  from  hence. 
He  ha«I  not  known  of  mv  bciny:  so  near 
him  in  the  night — hadth<uight  that  I  was 
at  <'hinnoor,  and  was  marching  to  tiie 
^\^•^tward  with  the  intention  of  passing 
between  the  Marhatta  and  Mogvd  ca- 
valry and  nil'.  11*'  drew  up,  however, 
in  a  very  str»»ng  p«Ksition,  as  soon  as  In* 
perei  i\«'d  mi-  ;  and  the  victorious  army 
stood  for  sometime  with  apparent  tirm- 
ne>s.  1  eharged  them  with  tlu'  10th 
and  'i.'>th  dra;;oons,  and  the  1st  and  2<1 
rejiinients  of  cavalrv ;  and  dn>ve  them 
i)efori-  me  (ill  they  dispersed,  and  Were 
.scattered  iiver  the  face  of  the  country. 
I  (hen  returned  and  attacked  the  royal 
f-aiii]».  ami  g«»t  pos.oe.s.sion  of  elephants, 
(•umN,  bat^'rage,  ^v.  &c.,  which  were 
».till  u|)i»n  the  ground.  The  Mogul 
and  .NIarhatta  canu'  up  aiiout  eleven 
oehH-k  ;  ami  th«'y  have  Immmi  emp)<iyed 
I  ver  ^iiiei'  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction 
of  thf  •'catt'-red  fragments  of  the  vict«»- 
rioiis  arniv. 

•'  *  Thus  has  ended  this  warfare,  and 
1  shall  <-oinuienee  my  march  in  a  day  or 
t\\«»  towards  my  own  country.  An 
liiin>  -<t  killadar  of  (.'hiinioor  had  written 
to  the  Kiui;  of  the  Wi>rld  bv  a  rejrular 
tappel  establishiHl  t'or  the  i>ur]Miso  of 
gi\ing  him  intel]igem*4>,  that  1  wa!»  to  be 
at  Nouly  on  the  btli,  and  at  Chinnoor 


on  the  0th.  His  majesty  was  misled  bj 
this  information,  and  M'ac  nearer  me 
than  he  expected.  The  honest  killadar 
did  all  he  conid  to  detain  me  at  Chin- 
noor,  but  I  was  not  to  be  preratled  upon 
to  stop ;  and  even  went  so  Ikr  an  to 
threaten  to  hang  a  great  man  sent  to 
8how  me  the  road,  wbo  manifestecl  an 
inclination  to  show  me  a  good  roail  to  a 
different  p^ace.  My  own  and  the  3lar- 
hatta  cavalry  afterwards  preventc4l  any 
communication  between  bu  Majesty  and 
the  killadar. — Believe  me,  &c. 

*•  •  Arthitr  Welleslet.* 

"  It  was  fortunate  for  the  King  of 
the  World  that  he  exited  from  the  rtage 
of  life  so  honourably.  Had  he  been  se- 
eure<l  alive,  the  pmhability  is  great, 
from  the  letter  of  Colonel  'WellcHlov*! 
instructions,  that  DhiMmdiah'a  royalty 
wtmltl  not  have  i<aved  him  from  a  rope. 

**  A  eircumbtaiice  mo^t  creditable  to 
tlie  humanity  of  the  victor  deserves  to 
be  nicorded.  M'hen  the  baggage  of  the 
fnH'booter  wa.s  overtaken,  a  beautifnl 
boy  i)f  four  years  old  was  found,  and 
brimght  to  Ctdonel  Wellesley's  tent. 
His  name  was  Sulabuth  Khan,  and  he 
proved  to  be  the  favourite  sonof  Dhoon- 
diah.  Not  only  did  Colonel  Wellealey 
afford  his  present  protection  to  the  or- 

1>han,  but  on  leaving  the  East  for 
^unifH^  he  deposited  a  large  sum  of 
money  with  Colonel  Symmonds,  to 
defr.iy  the  expenses  of  his  future  main* 
tenance  and  education.  Sulabuth  grew 
up  a  handsome  and  intelligent  youth- 
was  nlucfnl  in  the  service  of  the  R^ah 
of  Alynore,  and  there  lie  continued  till 
his  death." 


The  governor-general  was  now 
lieved  from  all  immediate  premire  at 
the  seat  of  govern menty  and  enabled 
to  turn  his  attention  to  distant  objecCt* 
Then  it  was  that  the  expedition  ww 
planniHl,  by  which  a  force  from  IndiA 
were  to  co-operate,  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  acro!«s  the  desert,  with  our  troope 
in  Kgvpt.  Kaird  was  ap|>ointed  to  the 
chief  cninuianil,  an  honour  justly  hie 
due,  and  which  lie  fully  jtistifled  hj 
his  conduct.  Colonel  Wellesley  was 
to  have  been  next  in  authority,  bnt 
he  W.1S  seized  with  a  fever  juit  when 
the  ex(K.H]ition  was  about  to  lailf  and 
thus  neces.sari]v  was  left  behind. 

But  he  cnuhl  not  have  been  spared 
in  India.  The  temporarT  calm  whieh 
had  b«*<'n  prcHlueo<l  by  tlie  sncecnfal 
issue  of  the  enterprise,  which  ended 
in  the  death  of  Tippoo»  and  the  fidi  of 
Seringapatam,  m-as  about  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrigues  and  the  amfai* 
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tion  of  chii'fkaiiiA,  who  wen*  still  unre- 
conciled to  HritiKh  empire  in  their 
native  land*  and  not  altogether  (Min- 
vinced  of  the  |)ower  hv  ^hieh  their 
resistance  must  1k' rendered  unavailing. 
The  Nizam  waj*  the  only  one  of  the 
native  princes,  uixm  wh**^'  fidelity  the 
governor-general  could  securely  cal- 
culate) an<l  that  verv  circuni>tance 
hut  exposed  him  the  more  to  the  hos- 
tility of  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the 
rajah  of  Herar.  His  territories  were 
invaded  and  his  capital  a^sailed  hy 
a  force  which  he  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  n»sist,  and  no  resource  was 
left  him  hut  to  supplicate  British 
protection.  The  governor-general, 
who  saw  the  cri.sis,  determin<>d  that 
that  ai<I  sliould  not  he  withheld,  and 
orders  were  acc<inlingly  tran.Hmitteil 
to  his  gallant  hrother,  (who  had  now 
ohtnined  the  rank  of  major-general, 
ant]  wa>  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  divi>ion,  intended  a.H  an  advanced 
corps  to  the  army  of  Madras,  then  on 
its  march  to  the  l>anks  of  the  Toom- 
huddra.)  hy  wh(»m  good  care  was 
taken  that  it  should  l>e  promptly 
afforded. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  eastern  diplomacy  and  in- 
trigue, nor  follow  the  various  move- 
ments eithrr  <jf  t»ur  own,  or  the 
enemiis'  forces,  as  thev  watehe<l  each 
other  with  the  warine.*s  of  practistni 
c<mihatants  ;  and  evinc<Ml,  hy  the  dis- 
po^itions  and  the  <lemon5truti<ins  which 
they  made,  characteristic  niliness,  or 
heroic  determination.  For  all  such 
|>articular!*,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  |>ageH  of  our  author,  while  we 
hasten  to  lav  In^fore  him  the  account 
which  is  there  given,  of  the  first  me- 
UKirahle  hattle  in  which  (leneral  Wel- 
lesley  exercised  an  indej)ondent  com- 
mand, and  hv  the  issue  of  which,  this 
formidable  confederacv  was  *lefeated. 

•*  Theen«'iny  having  eneam|Hnl  at  Ho- 
herdun,  at  th«'  distance  of  t\\t»  marches, 
it  wa.<«  detcnninrd  that  a  cumbine<l  at- 
tack should  Ik'  inaile  upon  their  forces 
without  delay;  antl  (2fneral  Welleslfy 
held  a  confen-nci'  with  Colonel  8t«»ven- 
son  for  thin  purpose  on  the  :2Ut  of 
8eptemlHT. 

**  It  vtas  arranged  that  the  attack 
should  be  math*  on  the  'i4th,  the  armies 
advancing  in  two  divisions,  to  avoid  the 
deUv  that  must  otherwise  t»ccur,  by 
movmg  em  matnr^  through  a  narrow  and 
difficult  defile.  Accordingly,  on  the  *22d. 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  \V2. 


C<»loneI  Stevenson  marche<1  bv  the 
western,  route,  while  General  Wellesloy 
took  an  easterly  direction,  following  the 
more  dire4*t  roud  which  leads  round  the 
hills  betwe<>n  HudnaiMior  and  Jalna. 

**  On  the  2.*kl,  the  major-g«'neral  ar- 
rivetl  at  Naulniah  ;  and  the  nircarraht 
announced  that  the  confinlerated  chiefs 
ha<l  retired  with  the  whole  of  their  ca- 
valry that  morning,  leaving  their  in- 
fantry to  follow,  who  were,  however, 
still  en<'anii>ed  al  the  distance  of  two 
leagues.  Tliis  intelligence — which  after- 
vvanls  provinl  untrue — inducinl  Welles- 
ley  to  attack  the  enemy  without  delay. 

*•  I^eaving  hin  baggage  with  a  rear- 
guaril,  reinfore«Hl  by  the  1st  battalion 
(»f  the  2d  re;rinient,  under  Lieutenant- 
Coloii(>|  (Miahners,  and  having  de- 
spatrhed  m.'sseng*'rs  to  hurry  the  move- 
ment k  of  Colonel  Stevenson,  he  re- 
sunieil  his  operations — and  at  noon  ho 
found  hini'^elf,  aft4'r  a  severe  march, 
most  unexpectedly  in  front  of  the  entire 
of  the  Marliatta  armies. 

**  The  iK>siti(m  of  the  allied  chiefs  ex- 
tended from  Boherdun  to  the  village  of 
Assye,  having  the  Kaitna  in  their  front, 
and  from  the  st(*epni^s  of  its  banks, 
that  river  was  impa>sable  to  carriages, 
except  at  the  fords  of  IWpulgaon  and 
Warson.  Nothing  could  be  more  pic- 
tures(|ue  than  the  ap|M»arance  of  the 
Marliatta  cam|) — aothing  more  imposing^ 
than  the  multitudinous  force  drawn  up 
in  ordiT  of  battle.  *  The  sight  was 
enough  t<i  a[ipal  the  stoutest  heart. 
Thirty  thousand  horse  in  one  magnifi- 
cent  mass,  crowded  the  rii^ht  ;  a  (Tense 
array  of  infantry,  powerfully  supported 
bv  artillerv,  formed  the  centre  and  left ; 
the  gunners  were  beside  their  pieces, 
and  a  hundred  pitHVs  of  cann(»n  in  front 
of  the  line,  sttMnl  ready  to  vomit  forth 
death  ufNin  the  assailants.  Wellesley 
pauseil  for  a  moment,  impressed  but  not 
<launtiHi  by  the  sight ;  his  whole  force, 
as  Colonel  Stevenstm  had  not  come  up 
did  not  exc<'<Hl  eight  thousand  men,  of 
wh(»m  sixte«*n  hundrtn!  were  cavalry ; 
the  etfective  native  British  were  not 
above  fifte<'n  hundred  ;  and  bo  had  only 
Feventeen  pieci*^  of  cannon.' 

**  As  the  British  cavalry  came  up, 
they  formed  line  on  the  hei;;hts,  and 
presented  a  strangt>  but  glorious  con- 
trast to  the  counth'ss  multitude  of 
Marhatta  horsemen,  who  were  seen  in 
endless  array  below.     The  English  bri- 

Sade,  scarcely  numbering  sixteen  hon- 
rc<l  sabres,  took  its  position  with  all 
the  lK>ldness  of  a  body  having  an  equal 
force  opposed :  although  in  number, 
Scindiali's  cavalry  were  fully  ten  to 
one. 

**  The  colorons  harinr  arriyed,  Wei- 
lesley  changed  his  original  intention  of 
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attaokinpf  the  onomy*s  ripjht,  and  detor- 
niii]i>d  to  fall  upon  tho  IrtY,  which  was 
comi)os(>d  c'litirfly  of  infantry.  Tho 
ji^round  on  which  thes<*  battalions  were 
drawn  ii])  was  a  flat  pcMiinsula(d*incon!»i. 
drral)l<»  size,  formed  hv  the  union  of  the 
waters  of  tlu*  Kaitna  withjthe  Juah.  The 
spare  was  too  eonfined  to  allow  room  for 
the  Marhattaeavalry  toojieratetomuch 
advantai^e,  *  while  the  defiant  of  the 
<'or]>s  of  infantry  was  most  likely  to  bo 
effect ual.'  Aeeordinj^ly,  a  lateral  move- 
ment was  ni:i(h»  to  tlie  left — the  march 
of  the  column  beinj;  covt-red  on  the 
rij^ht  Hank  by  the  Mysore  In»rse,  and  in 
the  rear  ju'Dtected  bv  the  Hritish  ca- 
valry, undt'r  ('<doncl  Alaxwell. 

"Having  crossed  the  f«»rd  of  Peepul- 
j;:aon,  A>hi(I»  th«'  enemv  had  ne/^lected 
to  tlcf«*n(l.  the  Hriti^fl  infantry  were 
formed  in  two  lines,  supported  by  the 
cavalry,  which  were  placed  in  line  in 
reser\«'  in  tlu'  rear,  on  an  oj)en  space 
between  the  Kaitna  and  a  nullah  that 
ran  in  a  parallel  direelif»n  with  its 
stream.  ^VlliIe  d«'ph»yin;LC,  the  Marhatta 
^tms  ke])t  u]>  a  furious  cannonade  ;  but 
undisturbed  by  a  fire  that  was  ably  di- 
rected  and  Wfll-sustained,  the  Hritish 
dispositions  for  attack  were  co«»lly  and 
promj>lly  completed. 

•'  TIm'  onh-r  4»f  battle  beinjjj  thns 
skilfully  chanf^ed,  the  infantry  of  S<'in- 
diah  was  compelled  to  present  a  new 
front.  They  did  so  with  j>;reater  ease 
than  was  expectetl.  Tin*  line  they  now 
f<»rmod  reached  with  its  ri;rht  up  to  the 
Kaitna,  and  its  left  upon  the  villa;;e  of 
Assve,  on  the  Juah.     'J'he  front   now 

iiresente«l  bv  the  enemv  was  ou«*  va.»<t 
>attery,  opciially  towards  the  h-ft,  so 
nunicrfuis  and  weighty  were  the  ;funs, 
and  so  thickly  were  tliey  disp»ised  im- 
mediately n«"ar  tiie  villnjcc.  The  tire 
was  rapid,  furious,  and  terrible  in  exe- 
eution  ;  thr  l{riti'>h  f;;uns,  few  in  num- 
ber, opi'ued  as  the  line  advanced,  but 
wrre  nlmo».t  on  th*'  in>tant  .silenc(><l. 
Their  j^uiuiirs  droppi'd  fast,  and  the 
cat  tl«>  fell  kill«Ml  or  lacerated  besidothem. 
With  tlii'  tirrerneNS  of  the  stru;;:;;h',  an<l 
th«'  f«*arfulneNS  of  the  hazard,  the  un- 
datuitid  spirit  of  the  general  rose.  H«« 
at  onre  abandoned  the  ;;uns,  am!  <li- 
rectrd  an  advance  \\\{\\  the  bayonet  : 
with  till'  main  body,  he  homi  forecd. 
and  tIroAr  ihr  fiieni> 's  ri;;ht,  po».sr>siiijr 

binisi'lf  of  their  K^»^^  ^>>  "^  reooluto 
rhar^o. 

**  Th<«  pi«k«  t**,  with  tho  74ih  as  a  sup- 
porting;  n'^^iiiieiit,  were  on  tin*  rit;ht  of 
thftuo  liiMs  of  infantr\,  and  tlnir  at- 
tack wa-  <li<«tin<L^niohitre(pially  liy  the 
;;allantry  it  fxhibiteil,  and  the  loss  it 
iirodm-rd.  ^\  ith  unipii>tioni'd  bravery, 
but  bad  jud;;ment,  the  officer  coinmaiid- 
in^t  when  hu  might  havu  coverud  hi* 


men  in  a  great  degreo  by  a  circuitotu 
movement,  posbed  forward  diraetlr 
against  the  village  of  Axsje,  thus  of 
necessity  crossing  *  a  space  swept  tike 
a  glacis  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemj.' 
Overwhelmed  by  a  murderous  fire,  the 
gallant  hand  left  half  its  number  on  the 
iiehl.  The  men  fell  by  dosens-~and  one 
company  of  those  forming  the  pickets 
was  almost  annihilated.  It  went  into 
action  with  an  officer  and  fifty  nen; 
and  in  the  evening  fonr  rank  and  file 
were  all  that  survived  that  bloody  da  v. 

"  No  wonder  that  the  line  under  tins 
tremendous  fusiladc  from  thft  Tillage, 
supported  hv  continuous  showers  uf 
grape,  was  m  many  place*  fairly  cut 
through,  and  that  with  difficulty  it  still 
maintained  its  ground.  Pcrcetving  its 
disortler,  a  cloud  of  Marhatta  horsemea 
stoic  round  the  enclosures  of  Asaye  un- 
perccived,  and  charged  furiously  into 
ranks  already  half  destroyed.  The 
moment  was  most  critical.  *  Tho  nns- 
sulman  sabres  were  crossing  the  bay* 
onets  of  the  7-ith,  and  *  feeble  and  fewp 
but  fearless)  still/  that  gallant  regiment 
was  desperately  resisting.  Colonel  Max- 
well, wlio  had  Watched  the  progresa  of 
the  fi*;ht,  saw  that  the  moment  for  ■€« 
tion  had  arrived.  The  word  was  g[iren ; 
the  ISritish  cavalrv  charged  liome. 
I)i»wn  went  the  ^larhattas  in  hundreds 
ben(>ath  the  fiery  assault  of  the  brave 
VM\\  and  their  gallant  supporterip  the 
se]>oys  ;  while  unchecked  by  a  treiBeii. 
dons  stru'm  of  grape  anil  musketry* 
Maxwell  pressed  his  advantage,  and  oii 
through  Scindiah's  left.  The  74tli  and 
the  li^ht  infantry  rallied,  re-fomied, 
pu>hcd  boldly  on,*  and,  the  second 
comiii;^  forward  to  their  support*  t 
pleti'il  the  disorder  uf  the  enemy,  . 
prevented  any  elfwtive  attempt  to  __ 
new  a  battle,  the  doubtful  result  of 
which  was  thus  in  a  few  minutes  decided 
bv  the  promptitude  of  that  wcU-diraetcd 
iTiarge. 

"  Some  of  Scindiali's  Iroopt  foaght 
bravely.  The  de>iM.'rato  obstmacy  mth 
w  hich  his  gunners  Ktoo<l  to  tho  cannoa 
was  almost  incredible.  They  remained 
to  the  lust — and  were  bavfincted  aroond 
the  gun^i.  which  they  refubcd,  even  fai 
certain  <h>feat,  tu  abandon. 

**The  Hritish  charge  was  resbtlest; 
but  in  the  cuthu.-iasm  of  success,  at 
times  there  is  a  lack  of  prudence.  The 
sepoys   rushed  wildly  on— their  elated 

ardour  was  nneontmllable awhile  a  maM 

of  the  .Marhatta  horse  were  arrayed  w 
lh<>  hill,  ready  to  rush  upon  ranlu 
disortiired  bv  tin-ir  own  success. 

•*  Hut  (ien'tral  Wcllesb>y  had  t 
and   guarde«l  against   the    evil 
f|Uence»   a   too  excited  courage  might 
produc**     Thu  7^b  -ere  kt*ptla  hand  | 
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And  <iup]><)rt(Ml  I»y  a  rc^^lini'iit  itf  iiativu 
h*irsc  thi'V  wiTi*  iioH  Icil  iorwunl  bv 
X\\v  |i;i'iut;iI  in  p.-r-'ini.  Tli.'  \:\\\\'%  on 
tijr  li'f'f  uiTf  rarri«'il,  ainl  !!»••  vilia^^o 
vtorin«*<l  \\i:!i  tlii-  l»avi»it«t.  In  tiii'*  ^\\**tI 
l»ut  oan;;iiinar\  atlai-k,  \\w  'H\\\  wi^ro 
lii;;l'.l\  «li«tiM;^ui*lifil.  'Ml*  ir  luo>.  from 
tl»«'  •'i->«'rit>  «»t"  t'n-  fiitinv's  tirr,  was 
N«'\t'r«*,  anil  (ii'iifral  Wrlli  >1«'\  had  a 
lior^i*  Kill'ii  limit  r  liini. 

"  A  Ntr<»ii^  (■••liiiiin  of  liii*  I'lii  tiiy,  that 
liail  Ym-i'ii  oiiI\  |iurli..li^  •'ii;{a<;tMl.  now 
railiiMi  and  n-ii«'U<'d  t!)<'  battle,  joint'd  by 
a  nuinlifi'  i*l'  Sriiidia!)'>  ^unn>-r^  ami  in- 
lanlrv,  who  had  \\\x\\\*  theuiMlw.^  an 
(b  ad  u|i«>n  tfir  ground,  and  thn^  i'M'a|M>il 
thi>  sabn-''  ot'thi*  UritiNh  iM\airv.  Max- 
\\rll*>  briL''a(h\  who  had  rc-forniod  tlunr 
ra!lk^  and  bnatlifd  thrir  hor.s4'>,  da<>he<l 
intii  the  siiil  di^tordcrt'd  rankM  of  thosu 
h.iir-ralliiMl(riM>p«i:  a  di'^|HTatf  **Iaui;iiti'r 
«ii*in'il,  tlh»  Marhatta.i  imti*  t«itally 
riiuli'tl;  but  thi*  ^riti^h  (*n\alry  b>ht 
tlirir  rhi\aln>ii*>  b'adt-r,  niid  in  th«'  mo- 
nifiit  of  \i<'tor\.  Maxurll  difd  in  tVtnit 
of  the  b.itth',  |ln"^^in;;  on  tai'  pnrsuit  of 
a  niin^h'd  inMb  of  all  arni->,  who  wore 
llun;^  ill  di-»»»rdrr  iVom  tin*  liild. 

"  I'lji-  r«»nl  was  now  coniplfto.  Tho 
»iin  at  iii»on  hail  shoiir  on  a  proud  array 
ot'  titt\  thi>u<>and  nirii,  drawn  up  in  p«*r- 
f«M-t  onliT  !u-  M-l  up€»n  a  brokrn  hoftt, 
living;  in  di^pfrsfd  bodii>%  IVoin  a  tifid, 
on  whirh  tin*  whoK>  mnftritl  «d'  an  armv 

• 

ri'maiiicil  abandoned.  ('ndiT  nior>'  di'H- 
|M'rat>'  riri'uui^tanrrs  a  It.ittb*  was  nwcr 
tou;;ht  ;  and,  opp<i<>iMl  by  o\i>rwhrlinin;; 
nia>'»i"',  a  >it'ti»ry  was  iu'\ir  niori*  com- 
phtfly  w.in.  K\«'ry  thin;;  at  no«in  wa.4 
against  the  roni|Ui-roro  -nuiubrrs.  po^i. 
tii»n,  all  that  rnuld  r<*nd«'r  virtory  al- 
most a  i'lTtain  e^tiit,  lav  ^^ith  th«'  Mar- 
hat  ta  chift'taiii*.  Snialf  as  the  Hritish 
f'firii'  wa>,  its  i':i'T;;i*'s  won*  woakcnrd  by 
a  b'li^  and  fxhausiini;  niardi  bencatii  a 
sultry  sk\  ;  and  n  >tiiin;;  but  indiunilablc 
roura^i*  iinild  h.w  ••  sustain«'<I  \V»'lK'.sh»y'» 
t'lM-blr  liattali-tiis  a;;ainst  the  lui^hlv 
ina.ssi*s  to  whii'h  thi-y  wrro  oppoM'Ci. 
Ans\i'  was  iiiibed  a  glorious  triumph 
-  *  it  was  a  inaf^nitii'iMit  dinpluv  of  skill, 
mi>ral  rourai;r.  and  pi'rt'i'ct  di.^ripliiu', 
against  natiw  bravery,  and  fiiormoufl 
[iliysiral  supiTiority.'  Nt»r  wen*  Scin- 
diah's  triMtp^  a  biMty  of  mt>n,  rudidy  rol. 
Ifotrd,  i^'iioraiit  of  militarv  tactic*,  and 
unu.s4*<l  to  combination!!.     In  rvcrv  arm 

w 

the  Marhatta  army  was  rc!-{M«ctabl«*; 
and  the  facility  with  which  thc\  chanKinl 
their  front  in  tiie  moriiinf;,  proved  that 
tlu*  instructions  of  their  French  otiicertf 
had  nut  Ui-n  f;i\en  in  \aiu.  " 

Meanwhilo*  the  operation*  of  f  i ene- 
ral  (aAifrwardii  Lord;  Lake  wen*  iHim- 
|det«ly  tucceMful  in  tht*  north  of  Indian 
wberu  a  formidable  Frcuch  force  ftuf- 


fercMl  a  cumploto  defeat*  and  the  last 
blow  wa.H  ^iveii  to  any  hopea  which 
Scin<ltah  nuKht  entertain  of  overthrow- 
ing' the  power  of  the  English  hy  Euro- 
pean co-o|H'ration. 

Hilt  bift  ^plendid  \  ictory  did  not  re- 
lieve tbo  coiKiueror  at  Amyo  from 
much  anxiety  respecting  hit  position. 
The  power  for  who.se  defence  the  war 
li;id  Ikvii  undertaken,  M.>enied  utterly 
iiica|>uble  of  profit inf(  by  the  favour- 
able results  which  had  taken  plaot*  ; 
and  tliere  wax  every  rea.Mmto  fear  that 
if  (teneral  Welle.^ley  withdrew  his 
troop>,  either  from  treachery  or  from 
feebleness  the  countrv  which  he  had  so 
gallantly  defende<l  would  again  beeomo 
a  prey  to  the  enemy,  lie  thus  de- 
scribes hill  einbarrai^sing  position,  iu 
writing  oflicially  to  Migor  Shaw  :— 

**  Sinci'  the  battle  of  AsRye,  I  have 
been  like  a  man  who  fights  with  one 
hund,  anil  defends  himself  with  tbo 
other.  With  (*oh»ne|  Stephenson's  oorps 
1  have  acte<l  oflfensively,  and  have  tak«Mi 
Asseer^hur;  and  with  my  own  1  have 
coven*d  his  o|MTatiomi,  and'defended  the 
t<'rritories  of  Nizam  and  tW  Pothwah. 
In  doin:;  l\\\*,  I  havn  made  some  terrible 
marcheM.  but  1  have  been  remarkably 
fortunate — tir^t,  in  stopping  the  enemy 
when  they  intendtHl  to  press  to  the 
south  ward,  through  (^ass4>rbury  (jbaut ; 
and  afterwards,  by  a  rapid  march  to  the 
northwartl,  in  stopping;  Scindiah,  when 
hf)  was  moving  to  interrupt  I'olonel 
Steveuson'H  operations  against  Assevr- 
fchur :  in  which  ht>  would  otberwUe  have 
undoubtedlv  .sut*ceeded." 

Scindiah  soon  found  that  he  could 
not  co|>e  with  his  adversary  in  the 
field ;  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
trv  whether  he  could  not  outwit  him 
in  negociation.  An  armistice  was 
roiH)sc«l  as  between  him  and  the 
British,  and  agreed  to  upon  terms 
which  by  no  means  put  him  into  a 
l>etter»  or  ourselves  into  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  before  ;  while  it  served  to 
introduce  a  principle  of  disunloii 
amongst  the  confederates,  which  must 
greatly  mar  their  co-operation.  The 
conditions  agreed  to  by  Scindiah*  that 
protligate  soldier  liad  not  the  sliffhtest 
intention  of  observing  ;  and  this  the 
gi'ueral  well  knew*  and  took  precau- 
tions accordingly*  by  which  the  want 
of  goo<l  faith*  upon  which  he  fully 
calculated*  should  not  be  productive  oif 
any  bad  effects.  The  movements  to 
which  these  proceedings  ga?e  risei  led 
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to  the  battle  of  Argaum,  for  a  de- 
tailed accoimt  of  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  tlie  official  despatch  of 
the  general,  while  wo  copy  the  follow- 
ing more  graphic  picture,  which  our 
author  extracts  from  the  pages  of  an 
eve-witness,  who  was  an  actor  m  that 
btirring  scene  : 

**N(»lhing  is  more  uncertain  in  war 
tlian  the  exact  time  when  tlie  commander 
and  the  cour«age  of  the  soldier  »hall  be 
trird  ;  and  an  army  is  fre<|uently  on  the 
t've  ot'hattlo  when* a  deceitful  tranipiil- 
lity  would  lead  them  to  conclude  that 
that  i'vriit  was  distant.  Such  was  the 
case  at  Argaum,  and  Colonel  Welsh 
thus  dcscrihi's  tlie  march  and  opening  of 
the  aetiim: — 'Passing  through  a  beau- 
ful  cMuntry,  full  of  game,  we  amused 
nursci  vos  jis  usual,  in  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing on  t\w  right  Hank  the  whole  way, 
until,  alter  a  march  of  ten  miles,  we 
found  our  eamp  colours  at  a  stand,  and 
<'i)lonel  Stevenson's  likewise  pitched 
to  our  Irft.  Siiortly  after  we  heard  the 
.sound  of  I'jinnon  in  front,  and  missed  the 
gt'ueral  and  our  piekets.  lie  soon  re- 
turned, and  ord«'red  us  to  shoulder  and 
moveonA\ith  the  guns.  The  ctmntry 
about  us  was  so  thickly  coverc<l  with 
high  grain,  tiiat  we  ctmld  see  nothing 
in  <»ur  front  lor  the  first  thn»<>  miles — 
"wlu'U,  eoniing  near  a  walh'd  village,  and 
hearing  the  roar  of  canncm  increase,  we 
discovend  that  we  had  got  into  tlie  vi- 
oinitv  oi'ihf  en<'my.  The  roa<l  through 
which  alone  w«'  could  advance,  was  mueh 
<•i^•un^'^eribed  l)y  the  high  jowan'o — and 
althimirh  at  tlie  village  it  opened  out  a 
litth',  still  (»ur  march  was  c(msiderahly 
iinpi'ded  by  tlM»  i>ickets  an«l  detachment 
which  hatllcd  henig  thrown  into  momen- 
larv  disorder  by  the  smhli'ii  opening  of 
lifty  pieces  of  cannon  on  them,  the  in- 
stant tlic\  ha<l  passed  the  village.  As 
hoon  as  we  could  pa.'S  tiirough  them,  we 
formed  in  Irotu  of  the  village  Sersmdey, 
having  a  tolerahly  extensive  plain  of  at 
least  three  mih's  befon*  it,  on  wliieh  ap- 
peared the  armii>s  of  Honsala  \:\  the 
foreground,  and  Scindiah's  in  the  rear; 
forming  a  kind  ni'  «lonbtful  potenct>  on 
I'ither  uing:  the  Herar  infantry,  with 
sdjout  fil't  Y  irnus  forming  nn«'  line,  with 
two  tlHiUsand  Arab.-,  on  the  hM't,  and 
niiiri'  S\ !!::'>  fi\e  tliou>and  (ilio<«ains  in 
llie  cent  r«'. 

••  'I'he  precioU"*  remains  of  the  gal- 
lant TItli  wi-rr  ou  our  right,  and  beyniiil 
thi-m  tin*  7*^1  h  ;  whilst  i»n  our  leflt  were 
the  tir^t  hattaliou  of  the  4th,  and  the  *Jt1 
rr^iiiii-nl  to  thi'  left  of  them:  1  could 
not  MM*  lurther.  At  alniut  halt'-pasit 
i'our  we  Wire  iirderi'il  to  lra\e  mir  guns 
and  ad\  anr»  :  <  "olimel  Stev«'nsiin's  fnrce, 
which  had    further  ti>    march,   having 


jast  then  formed  ap<m  our  left.  It  wm 
a  s]^1endid  sight  to  see  inch  a  line  ad- 
vancing, as  on  a  field-day;  bat  the 
pause  when  the  enemy's  g^s  ceased 
tiring,  and  they  advanced  in  front  of 
them,  was  an  awful  one.  The  Arabs,  a 
very  imposing  body,  singled  out  our  two 
European  regiments ;  and  when  wo  ar- 
rived within  about  sixty  yards,  after  a 
round  of  grape,  which  knocked  down  ion 
of  our  men,  and  about  as  many  in  eai-h 
of  the  European  regiments,  they  ad- 
vanced and  charged  us,  with  tremcndons 
shouts.  Our  three  corps  were  at  tbiatime 
considerably  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the 
line ;  and  a  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
wo  killed  and  wounded  about  six  hun- 
dnnl  of  these  Arabit,  and  our  corps 
alone  took  <Mght  .standards.  Whilst  this 
was  acting,  nearly  in  the  centre  I  ob- 
served BernH!  Syng's  Gbosains,  dressed 
like  biK't'-eatera,  Ix^aring  down  to  turn 
our  flank ;  but,  the  Arabs  once  routed. 
and  the  rest  of  our  line  coming  np, 
there  was  httlc  more  to  do,  and  it  was 
somi  a  perfect  rout.  The  enemy's  ca- 
valry made  two  ^  feeble  attempts  to 
charge  our  two  flank  corps,  under  Cap- 
tains Maithurst  and  Vernon,  but  wcro 
repuIsiHl  by  a  steady  fire  fi'om  each. 
Our  own  cavalry  had  hitherto  boon  kept 
in  the  rear,  but  the  general  now  ordered 
them  to  charge ;  and  they  followed  the 
enemy  for  Mume  miles,  cutting  dowm 
al)out  three  thousand  of  the  fugitiree, 
who,  however,  contrived  to  carry  away 
a  few  light  gun^,  mounted  as  gaUoperSi 
but  all  their  other  cannon,  amnnmttloii. 
and  stores  were  taken.  The  field  of 
Imttle  was  strewn  with  arms,  and  about 
one  thousand  sun-dial  turbans,  likethoM 
worn  by  the  Bengal  army ;  twenty  or 
thirty  standanis  also  fell  into  oar  hand^ 

*'  Although  thrown  into  ^sordcr  by 
the  severity,  as  well  as  by  thesuddcwMM 
of  tiit>  fire 'from  the  Marhatta  gmt  fai 
battery  around  the  village,  the  natlTo 
Irattalions,  when  rallied  and  brooght 
forward  by  General  Wellesley,  fow|bl 
wit h  their  usual  gallantry.  The  confiet 
between  the  Arab  troops  and  British 
m^MMv  iH^giments  was  sanguinary  wUIb 
it  lasted  :  anil  many  displays  of  personal 
intrepidity  were  exhibited  on  both  sides. 
'*  In  point  of  numlNT  the  casualties  wort 
verv  few,  hut  manv  of  the  wounded  cHod 
after  wan  Is  in  hospital ;  among  these,  a 
native  oftic4*r  was  included,  andwera* 
eon  I  the  circumstHn(*eto  show  that  Hin- 
du bravery  and  devution  were  aKko 
appre<-iati*d  hv  thectimrados  with 
he  fought,  and  the  company  under 
he  ser\fd. 

**  He  was  at  this  time  far  advanced  hi 
life,  and  earne<l  the  mpect  and  estcOB 
of  every  Kun»|H.>an  officer,  as  well  as  of 
every  native  "i  t^"  corps.    In  action,  Im 

-"^«      !••       J*'  ti        *»•!         r  Inn*^ 
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him  ;  and  in  dovotoil  afftTtion  to  tho 
w*rvic«»  Uv  had  no  }(U|>«Tior.  Tlio  whole 
of  thr  Ih'sh  and  sinf'\%h  of  th<*  liindrr 
part  of  both  tlii^hs  iM-inj;  torn  away  by 
a  ]ar|;«*  shot,  he  tcil«  and  couUl  not  risk* 
a^ain  ;  l»nt  as  stnm  a>  tho  action  was 
over,  h<»  r«i|U4'stcd  Imh  attcndantH  to 
4'arry  him  after  uk,  that  hi>  dear  Kuro- 

{>«*an  iMimrad*"*  mij'lit  M-e  him  dii'.  Wi* 
laii  halt<il  i>n  th«>  field,  upwards  of  a 
mile  ill  front  of  %«hcrr  he  fell,  when  he 
arri^«-d  and  ^|N»ke  to  un  with  a  firm 
\«iirr  and  most  atfi*etionat<>  manner,  re- 
n»unte«l  his  MT^iem,  and  bade  us  all 
ailirti.  Wi»  en(hM%'oured  to  eneonra;;;*' 
him  bv  as.M'rtin*;  that  his  uouiitl  uan 
not  mortal,  and  thnt  hi'  Uf»uhl  \et  re- 
oiiver.  He  said,  *  he  fflt  aMsurnl  of  the 
eontrarv.  but  he  was  not  afrai<lof  drath; 
he  had  oftni  braved  it  in  the  diorhar^e 
of  his  duty,  and  only  re;;n>tteil  that  he 
^h  •uld  not  lie  permit  titl  to  render  further 
>er\ir'-^  to  hi.<«  honourable  matters.'  lie 
died  >liiirtlv  aftt-rtiards  :  and  his  ^on 
was  prn»ii>iiMl  on  tnrhe  pa;i[odas  a 
month  a  nio>t  liUral  pri»vi>i«in  for  a 
nati\e."' 

The  taking  of  (ihawiljjhur,  whioh 
shortly  follow  e<l  thiAacIiievenientvCoiii- 
phlily  broke  tin'  heart  of  the  ronft»<le- 
raey,  and  Ixilh  Seindiah  and  tUc  rajah 
uere  but  too  happy  to  come,  in  g^Knl 
earnot,  to  teruis  uith  the  (*un){>any« 
bv  whit'li  a  v:Lst  accvs.sion  of  territory 
was  iditaiiird,  and  etVertual  provi.sioii 
made  airain>i  the  introduction  of  any 
hoMile  ]-luro|H  an  form-  into  India. 

We  ba\e  now  coiidui'tcd  the  reader 
through  the  leading  tran^ictlons  which 
markid  (icneral  Welle>lfy's  jiervices 
in  India  ;  and,  doubtless,  tho>e  indi- 
(*ations  of  taleitt,  and  tlioH*  traits  of 
eliarattt r  will  have  U'come  di^itinctly 
ob>i'r\abIe,  u  bieh  lii.1  .subfte<]uent  Kuro- 
pean  scr\iri'S  more  fully  revealed. 
Hi;*  f\r>t  object  alwavA  wa>,  to  acipuiint 
biiiiM-If  with  the  hkcalitte.s  and  the  re- 
M»urc(S  of  tlu'  country  in  which  he  was 
to  o]  t  rate  -the  strength  and  the  cha- 
r:i«'ti-r  of  the  eiii-niv  with  wlioui  ho  had 

• 

to  cifutend — and  the  per>onal  ha!iitd 
and  |Kculiaritii!t  of  the  op|Mi>in^  lead- 
ers.  Wbru  once  fidly  ni  por^At-sjtion 
of  the  riipii>ite  information  ii|Nin  thesK* 
|N>iiit«i,  he  wa.4  rarely  at  fault  in  Iua 
anltci|iation  of  the  com>e  whiih  the 
enemy  would  be  likely  to  pur.sue,  and 
Atddtun  failetl  to  take  the  ycrv  be>t  and 
prompteM  mcan.s  by  which  his  de>i^ns 
mi^ht  Ih'  defeateil.  His  ineai»ureA  fur 
the  supply  of  his  (*ommi.s»ariat  were 
ba«e«l  upon  the  simc  juiit  and  lilxTal 
principle jif  by  which,  ia  tbo  rciuiuuU 


and  in  France^  thov  were  di5tingui8hed» 
when  they  formed  such  a  contrast  tu 
the  proriifTAte  rapacity  of  tho  French, 
who  were  htar\in^  in  their  own  coun- 
try; while  he,  at  the  head  of  a  hostile 
army,  had  all  his  wanta  abundantly 
supplied.  His  kiH*n  insight  into  cha- 
racter eiialded  him  to  see,  at  a  glance, 
through  the  dcHgns  of  tho^  who  at- 
tempted to  d(*ceiyc  him  ;  and  his  ever- 
present  vi>rilance  aflfonled  no  moment 
when  he  c<iuld  In.'  taken  by  surpriM*, 
either  in  the  exultatitm  of  suc- 
cess, or  the  chagrin  or  humiliation  of 
<ri>a]ipointment.  His  military  life  waa 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  wise 
man's  maxim — 


4* 


SmTat  infest  is,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  surtem,  bene  preparatum 

I  ClU-S. 


Hut  India  was  merely  the  school 
where  this  distinguishe<l  man  learne<l 
the  rudiments  of  war.  We  shall  after- 
wards see  him  ufMin  a  more  conspicu- 
tius  stage,  where  the  same  heroic  qua- 
lities were  still  more  strikingly  dis« 
played  ;  and  we  conclude,  for  the  pre- 
sent, with  the  f(dlowing  notice  of  the 
moral  qualities  by  which  he  was  en- 
obled,  antl  without  which  his  highent 
qualitications  as  a  general  would  liave 
been  comjiarativcly  useless : — 

••  The  firmness  of  principle  which  ha- 
tUicneed  (icneral  \^  ellesley's  opinionti 
regarding  public  duty,  and  the  inllexihio 
restdution  he  always  exercis<Hl  in  punish- 
in;^  any  thin;;  approaching  t«Mlish<mesty, 
when  brought  professional! v  under  no- 
tice, will  l*e  inst:ince<I  in  the  two  suc- 
ceedin:;  extracts.  The  first  conveys  a 
refusal  of  leave  of  absence,  sought  for 
on  private  ;;r«tunds  by  the  l^oUector  of 
Ahnu<lnu;;^ur. 

**  •  It  is  iH'ccsary  for  a  man  who  filU 
a  public  situation,  and  who  has  great 
public  interests  in  charge,  to  lav  aside 
all  private  considerations,  whether  on 
his  own  account  or  that  of  other  imt- 
sons.  I  imagine  that  yuu  must  feel  on 
thi.s  subject  as  1  do. 

***  I  am  Very  much  distresseil  on  ac- 
count of  the  hiconvt  niences  which  your 
familv  suffer  in  Vfiur  abs«>nce  from  Ma- 
dras ;  and  equally  so,  that  it  is  not  in 
mv  p«iwer  to  reli«ve  their  distress,  by 
allowing  yiiu  to  quit  your  situation. 
But  under  present  cireum^tanct's  it  is 
not  in  my  powrr  to  grant  your  request 
to  go  to  Madras,  consUtently  with  tho 
duty  which  l»oth  you  aud  I  owe  to  the 
public  w  public  lulvu,' 
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**  The  second  loiter,  from  its  address, 
was  evidently  written  to  a  person  who 
had  onco  possessed  the  ^enural's  confi- 
dence :  and  it  proves  that  with  him  pri- 
Tate  feeling  had  no  weight  when  public 
interests  were  in  question. 

«<SeriDf»pftUm,July  17,1804.  Z 


"«Dbab 

•*  •  I  have  received  vour  letter,  in 
which,  among  other  tnings,  you  re- 
proach me  with  having  withdrawn  from 
Toa  my  confidence.  A  man  must  have 
neea.  stout  indeed  in  his  confidence  in 
aoj  hodv  who  would  continue  to  repose 
H,  after  tiavin^  received  such  complaints 
as  I  have  received  against  you. 

*'  •  In  respect  to  your  money  concerns 
I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  them,  ex- 
cepting to  observe  that  a  person  en- 
trusted as  you  were  ought  to  have  re- 
frained from  such  practices  when  vou 
held  a  public  trust.     It  Is  not  the  fact 

that  you    did    Major 's  duty 

without  receiving  his  salary.  You  re- 
ceived the  allowance  for  the  duty  you 
did,  and  your  own  'allowance  for  the 
duty  done  by  another  wrson  in  the 
MA, 

**  *  I  shall  close  upon  this  subject  by 
telling  you,  that  it  is  useless  to  go  into 
long  proofs  of  matter  irrelevant  to  the 
charge  brought  against  you.  You  have 
heen  accused — on  oath,  on  a  public  trial 
—of  having  received,  through  your 
moonshee,  12,000  rupees  on  corrupt 
pounds.  The  moonshee  positively  re- 
ceived the  money.  He  must  be  prose- 
cuted in  the  Phousdarry,  and  convicted 
ef  a  breach  of  trust  and  duty,  otherwise 

Tou  must  resign  vour  office  of . 

1  cannot  go  on  with  a  man  against  whom 
there  will  be  such  a  public  imputation 
as  there  will  be  against  you,  if  the 
moonshee  shall  not  he  convicted  of  hav- 
ing taken  and  applied  this  money  to  his 
own  use.' 

"  Strict  in  the  maintenance  of  social 
order.  General  Wellesley  wisely  deter- 
mined that,  when  necessary  for  example, 
punishments  should  be  rigidly  carried 
out.  His,  however,  was  not  a  system  of 
indiscriminate  visitation  of  crime ;  and 
while  murderers  and  marauders  found 
no  lenity  at  his  hands,  mercy,  when  it 
could  be  with  safety,  was  extended  to 
the  guilty.  With  him  caste  or  colour 
made  no  difference — rank  threw  no 
mantle  over  the  offender— and  the  fol- 
lowing  extracts  will  abundantly  prove 
that  his  military  government  was  re- 
miu-kable  as  well  for  its  impartiality 
as  its  strictness.  In  writing  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wallace,  the  general 
says — 

•*  *  You  must  have  no  scrunle  in  act- 
ing at  once  for  the  benefit  and  safety  of 
your  corps,  whcneyer  you  are  fully  coa- 


vinccd,  from  the  evidence  given  to  the 
persons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  any  robbery,  that  those 
attached  to  your  camp  have  been  plun- 
dered or  ill-treated. 

** '  In  this  instance  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  Carribul  and  Manygee  were 
both  guilty  of  the  murder.  Accordingly 
I  request  that  they  may  be  hanged ;  and 
let  the  cause  of  their  punishment  bo 
published  in  the  bazaar  by  beat  of  tom- 
tom, or  in  any  other  mode  by  which  it 
may  be  supposed  it  will  be  rendered 
more  public. 

**  *  The  patel  of  Batculgaum,  in  the 
usual  style  of  a  Marhatta  patel,  keeps  » 
band  of  plunderers  for  his  own  profit 
and  advantage.  You  will  inform  him 
that  if  he  docs  not  pay  for  the  horses, 
bullocks,  and  articles  plundered,  he  shall 
be  hanged  also.  You  will  make  him 
acquaint  his  village  with  this  determi- 
nation,  and  allow  time  for  the  answer 
to  return  ;  and  you  will  hang  him  if  he 
does  not  pay  the  money  at  the  time 
fixed  upon. 

***  It  is  impossible  to  get  on  without 
these  punishments  in  the  Marhatta 
country.  The  Peshwah  has  no  autho- 
rity ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  exert 
it  for  the  advantage  of  our  troops.' 

"  And  yet  we  find  him  applying  to 
Greneral  Stuart,  and  pleading  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  corps,  as  an  apology  for 
saving  the  regiment  from  the  disgrace 
of  having  an  unworthy  member  sub- 
jected to  capital  punishment — 

**  *  I  think  it  very  desirable  to  avoid 
punishing  with  death  a  man  belonging 
to  the  74th  regiment,  and  therefore  I 
propose  to  offer  to  the  man  to  commute 
his  punishment  to  transportation  for  life 
to  Botany  Bay.  By  this  mode  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  will  be  avoided,  and 
the  74th  regiment  will  get  rid  of  a  bad 
soldier.'  " 

We  cannot  close  our  notice  of  this 
portion  of  these  beautiful  volumes^ 
which  terminates  the  career  of  Wel- 
lington in  India,  without  adverting 
to  the  vast  accession  of  territory,  and 
the  still  more  considerable  extension 
of  influence,  by  which  British  power 
was  strengthened  and  consolidated  in 
that  country  during  the  Marqais  of 
Wellesley 's  administration.  Then,  in- 
deed, a  statesman  presided  over  its 
affairs  whose  wisdom  and  whose  vigour 
were  fully  equal  to  the  crisis  which  he 
had  to  meet ;  and  whose  measures  were 
most  ably  carried  into  effect  by  his 
gallant  brother,  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished ofHcers  to  whom  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  was  entrusted.  The 
eonsequence  wasy  to  use  the  words  of 
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Mr.  Alisoii>  that  "  he  added  provinces 
to  the  British  empire  larger  than  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,"  and  "  ex- 
tended its  influence  over  territories 
more  extensive  than  the  whole  of 
Germany  ;  and  successively  vanquished 
four  fierce  and  warlike  nations^  which 
could  hring  three  hundred  thousand 
men  into  the  field." 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  while 
he  was  achieving  these  mighty  suc- 
cesses, he  was  assailed  at  home  by  a 
cry  of  economy,  and  an  imputation 
of  mad  and  profligate  ambition,  which 
made  it  peculiarly  difficult  for  him  to 
conduct  to  a  prosperous  issue  the  im- 
portant operations  upon  which  he  had 
resolved,  and  which  he  knew  to  be 
indispcnsible  to  our  salvation  in  India. 
The  spirit  of  the  traders  whom  [he 
served  was  up  in  arms  against  him 
with  a  cry  of  economy  upon  one  side, 
whilst  the  native  princes  were  massing 
their  troops  and  forming  their  combi- 
nations upon  the  other,  which,  if  not 
promptly  met  and  counteracted,  must 
have  ended  in  the'  annihilation  of  our 
eastern  empire.  Well  was  it  for  Eu- 
rope, and,  we  will  add,  for  India  too, 
that  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley*s  wisdom 
and  courage  were  equal  to  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
and  that,  as  the  perils  arotmd  him 
multiplied,  he  rose  to  that  attitude  of 
moral  elevation  which  rendered  him 
disdainfully  regardless  of  the  recla- 
mations of  the  merchant  sovereigns 
who  feared  that  he  was  plunging  them 
irredeemablv  into  debt,  while  he  was 
taking  the  only  eifectual  mode  which 
could  put  them  securely  out  of  danger. 

But,  had  his  gallant  brother  not 
been  there  to  second  him,  with  all 
his  wisdom  and  all  his  vigour,  the 
issue  might  have  been  diiferent.  Most 
ably  did  Lord  Lake  do  the  business 
entrusted  to  him  upon  the  eastern  and 
northern  frontier  of  the  Peninsula ; 
but,  had  Wellesley  failed  in  the  southern 
and  western,  all  might  have  been  in 
vain  ;  and  that,  both  in  his  case  and 
in  Lord  Lake's,  more  depended  upon 
the  generals  than  upon  the  troops, 
was  afterwards  strikingly  exemplified, 


when  Holkar  took  the  iield  in  force, 
by  whom  our  troops  were  arrested  in 
the  full  career  of  their  successes,  and 
well-nigh  deprived  of  all  the  dearly- 
bought  advantages  of  former  victo- 
ries. 

And  it  would  be  well  if  the  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  prudence  which  were 
bequeathed  to  their  successors  by  our 
brave  commanders,  and  the  illustrious 
statesman  who  has  left  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  the  records  of  an  im- 
perishable fame,  were  treasured,  as 
they  should  have  been,  by  the  govern- 
ments either  at  home  or  abroad  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  has  since  de- 
volved of  providinff  for  the  security 
and  consulting  for  the  welfare  of  those 
immense  territorial  acquisitions  which 
are  more  fittingly  measured  by  parallels 
of  latitude  than  by  square  miles,  and  to 
which,  it  might  be  more  suitably  said, 
that  Great  Britain  belongs,  than  that 
they  are  an  appanage  of  the  British 
crown. 

Upon  one  subject  Lord  Lake  seems 
never  to  have  tired  in  reiterating  his 
advice,  namely,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  a  due  proportion  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  native  troops  in  our  ser- 
vice. He  was  of  opinion  that  for  every 
four  sepoy  there  should  be  one  British 
regiment.  Instances  are  numerous  by 
which  we  could  illustrate  the  wisdom 
of  this  advice ;  but  it  has  been,  alas ! 
neglected  ; — and  we  are  now  but  too 
likely  to  pay  the  penalty  of  our  neglect, 
by  a  loss  of  life  fearful  to  contemplate, 
and  a  war  which  may  prove  to  us,  by 
its  extent  and  its  duration,  that  of  all 
species  of  public  extravagance,  the  ex- 
travagance of  a  false  economy  is  both 
the  most  profligate,  the  most  despicable, 
and  the  most  injurious. 

But  we  must  have  done.  Wellington 
and  not  India  is  now  our  theme.  In 
our  next  we  shall  see  him  nearer  home, 
and  find  that  in  the  fierce  encounters 
of  European  warfare,  he  well  sustained 
the  reputation  which  he  had  already 
won,  and  was,  indeed,  the  chosen  in- 
strument of  God  in  rebuking  and 
chastising  the  insolence  of  Gallic  ag- 
gression. 
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IHUMA^    MOOIir. 

With  all  liis  faults,  we  an-  pruuil,  and  wo  foci  b!s  country  :«houl(lbi' pruinl. 
<if  Monn.'.  \\'i»  an-  ujiposcil  to  Iiini  in  |M»litics,  in  relii^ion.  nay  evoii  in  «;rr 
vit'ws  ami  trtlin^.^  iipun  literary  .suhjeots,  hut  wo  have  enou^r}}  ot"  thai  I'athulic 
spirit — tin*  attaiiiini'Mt  •)!'  wliieh  slionld  l)e  the  iirstaini  ofthe  critic — to  recuirni/i 
aii'l  :u-kno\\li«ltrc  the  «reniu<i  of  the  author.  In  a  sini^ularly  nmiahle  |tri\at - 
eharaetir,  and  those  heautiAil  writings  whii'h  liave  made  hiu)^  acconlini;  tu 
Hyrtin's  well-known  d'>»Tliitii»n,  *•  th**  poet  of  all  circles  and  the  delijjht  itt 
h\<  own, "  \\(>  lind  suili('i(>nt  and  more  than  sullicieiit  to  atoni'  for  nianv  un  i'rri»r. 
Williniil.'^.  tliiri  tori",  do  \\i»  cnn>int  f(»r  the  prt'S<"nt  to  t'oriret  the  >t<'rn  sentrm  i 
whieh  jn^tite  sh«)uld,  pi-rhajis,  promtunce  on  talents  mi>appli('il.  and  ^urrcni!*-r 
«>ur>elv«s  nnr(.««i'rv«Mlly  \n  thn  fascination  of  his  inimitahle  wit  ami  fXijui^iif 
mih.dy.  That  wi*  li.i\e<in  other  oc'iasi«»n.s  ••done  (»ur  spiritinir"  le.-s  "jjenilN," 
llii'  paj/i'*'  of  "^i-veral  i>i'  <>nr  lormir  nuinhers  can  te>tify.  In  the  diMdiaruc  i.f 
a  <lut\  nrei'^>ary,  thouirh  nnplia^'in^'',  we  e.\j  ommI  the  .shallow  Mipliistry  ami  nii>- 
statenient>  ol"  the  •*  Irish  (tiutlenian  in  Search  of  a  Kelijjfion,"  ami  in  mi  K"-- 
s«'Vei"e  and  e«|nally  «h>er\ed  terms  comlemned  the  pmlane  je>ts  nnd  blander  of 
till'  *•  I'ndiio  in  r.njjrland."*  Tl.i  ^e,  and  other  etVnsions  of  a  >imilar  Kiutl,  ha\e 
IniiL""  ^ince  t'nnnd  rest  in  cumpK  te  iilili\inn.  From  thi>  friendly  >hi-Iter  wv  Mi-k 
ni»t  tn  ilraw  tluir  lrailti«  -,  anil  irladly  extend  to  our  authorV  reli;j:ious  enntri*- 
\er«-i«>--  what  ue  lielie\c  in  l.is  hetter  mnnil>  he  would  himself  doire — iLo 
I  hai'il\  nt'  nnr  sili-nce. 

Till-  niiot  pijpniar  jMiet-'  oT  the  la«t  ijeheratinn  wwo  nndnnhtedly  Moi»re 
and  ItU'nn.  In  the  tune  i»f  tluir  prim'ijiles,  and  in  their  ehniee  of  uri«-iital 
•-ul  jt  els  ;iiul  nnMle«.  of  expri  .>>ion,  as  wriler**  ;  in  their  know  K  dire  of  the  world 
and  Hie,  particularly  I'a^hionahle  and  ]io]i>hed  lite,  as  men  :  the<e  two  di«« 
tiniiui-lu  il  1»  a«li  r."'  of  ]»nhlie  ta>t»'  :iirn«d.  In  evers  «»ther  re>peet  their  naturt  s 
anil  tlnii"  l.ahit-  of  tlpiu^ht  ami  fei-linL'  weri*  widily  ditVerent.  'I'he  om*.  all 
;.rliM»ni  ,ind  ia»i<in,  Inr  whom  th«i'e  was  n<»thin{i'  uooil  in  the  heart  of  man  or 
woiikan,  and  as  little  t"  he  de^ireil  in  thi-  \\hi*U-  ran^e  of  human  andiition — the 
poet  I't'  piid<-,  di.^ilain,  de.-pair.  the  intcn^ot  ami  loftiot  emotion^  of  man'> 
nature:  tiie  otln-r,  all  >mile>  ami  >undiine,  fur  whom  i\ery  tliinir  hei:cl.> 
iicea^jnii  lur  mirih,  and  hv  who-e  ki »  n  appr*  hen>ion  «if  enio\nunt  the  \erv 
shail<iw-«  i«t'  <-ur  i\i«tenci'  arc  ian>:ht  at  a>  im-enii\i*  to  arrist  anil  h.i'iuhlen 
the  pri  -I  lit  ple.i-nre.  Dark,  prouil, alone,  (!onnnnni:iir  with  hini'^elf  and  solitude, 
tin-  .lullinr  i.l'  (  hihle  1  laroM  viood  apart  from  hi>  t'«  llowd.einj:-.  The  A I  p-*  and 
oi-i  an.  aiid  ti.e  nin-l.arijin'j'  t'aci-  of  nature,  \\  hieh  ninekeil  not,  nor  dei'eixi  d  him  — 
the-.-  wi  II-  hi-  Irii  ud-.  To  them  hi  un\eiltd  ihe  ♦^nlVerin^'s  tit"  a  heart  a^foni/cd 
h\  ihe  wari'ar.-  ttt'it-  kiinl  .  and.  in  tin- .-jiirii  i-f  llu  ir  nw  n  tempe-t-:,  tlun^  aruund 
hiiii  •iuit-  nipiuiin*»l_\.  :^<  wiiluied  I.  a\e',  the  law-  and  tiiaxiin*.  all  that  awed  »»r 
at'.raettd  tl.«-  p«ii»r  ehildr*  n  oi"  ili'v.  ;:i.:i..  'j-  vJjfUi  he  dwelt,  Imt  with  \ihoni  he 
had  n-i  »mp.ith\.  <  >n  lli.  oile  r  hatid,  tin-  |mm  ii'n  •»!"  MiMire  i-»  iinim  ntlv  .soi-ial  : 
ha-  1'.-  l..i'nil  aiitl  r«--'i«tti  am.d  th--  hii-y  hni'.i  ef  men:  anil  e\in  in  it>  mo-^t 
-•  ii<Mi-  nn<"l-  i>  full  of  n  1 1  rtaii;  -p.-.-tiv ,.  ;j-;iii  t\ .  I  li-  luxuriant  Ianc\  emIn-Ui>}ie'« 
an'l  ail<iii- •  \i  rv  -r.  in-  with  -;■!.  i!-l.«ur  and  hiautx.  I.ili-,  In  neath  her  ma'jii'al 
l..ii«  h.  !  I II. ni.  -  an  a-.--  n.l-Lej:i-  of  il.i//lin.r  hi-lie.  a  ;-.irdi  n  ot'  thiwtrx  hrcalhin^ 
i.ij'iiir  :.t  i\«i\  tnri!,  al"*...*"  wh.-.-  JM-autiinl  walk-  toi'm*'  *»f  perl*  et  ^umin'try 
ar.  jM  rj..  ru  il!\  «:Iidii.Lr.  r.\r'-n"-  j. -!-.  his  apparentlx  n.o*.i  eari.h.*>  and  airy 
iMntl.,  i  .\.  hnii  rtii  -^  wili.iii  tin  m.  Sparkh-  a**  it  Uiay,  ilu*  cup  whieh  he  oIUt;* 
i^  ; '•;  '.I  1.  ^^  iih  M<"re  it  ^iint-  a^  thoU'^h  it  were  imt  in  hi>>  nature  In  he 
n:il.:i'pv  :  .i"  if  tie-  natural  eiii  I  il'uhji-.*^  of  hi- In  a!  I  hn.ke  tlirouu'h  and  ili^iKT^Ml 
i\-\\  \. ,'•.:;■  -Lad'-w.      Hi-  -k\  i-  not,  ind«  eil,  ■  x-.  mpi  fri>m  .■joiue  ehiUiN,  hut 

ti.v  ^    ..!■    I  e.'liiU  ll.al 

Tin  11  Iviih  ill-  ir  iii^tr  liiiii.i.'  Iv  lie  -ii«- 
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Hit  inoloilies  do  occasionally  falter  into  sorrow- ;  but  in  that  grrit^f  there  is  no 
pain,  and  a  dcliciouH  Hoftness  pervades  the  melancholy  they  awaken.  There 
IS  just  enough  8adne5(s  to  purify,  not  to  disturl),  his  happiness. 

Moore  has  more  fancy  than  any  other  poet  who  ever  lived.  He  scatters,  in 
inexhaastible  profusion,  thoughts  and  images :  he  accumulates  them  with  a 
prodigality  of  wealth  riterally  boundless.  They  are  linked  together  with  singular 
felicity,  and  disjiosed  with  admirable  ta.<tc.  Nothing  seems  to  escape.  He  can 
discover  affinities  where  others  see  only  antii)athies  ;  and  his  tact  and  delicacy 
of  percention  in  connecting,  by  the  subtle  links  of  a  magical  diction,  the  subject 
ana  the  illustration,  are  absolutely  marvelloius.  In  imaufination  he  is  altogether 
deficient.  "  The  heart"  does  not  for  him  "  consecrate  this  life,"  or  "  make  a 
trath  and  beauty  of  its  own."  lie  seems  never  aware  that  the  light  in  which 
jou  see  an  object  is  of  more  consetpience  than  the  object  Jtself,  and  therefore 
seeks— instead  of  hallowing  the  scene  or  incident  by  some  associative  connection 
with  the  better  nature  within  us — to  win  our  interest  by  the  shower  of  brilliant 
imagery  and  description  he  throws  around  it.  This  ascendancy  and  predo- 
minance  of  fancy  in  his  intellectual  conformation^  while  it  is  in  a  great  degree 
the  source  of  his  eminence  a.s  a  poetj  is  also  the  cause  of  many  of  his  defects. 
To  this  we  owe  his  failure  as  a  painter  of  character.  He  gives  us  not  living 
l>cings,  but  an  assemblage  of  ({ualitiea  tied  together  by  a  name.  We  have  from 
hb  pencil  pictures  of  love,  hate,  tyranny,  frceilom,  &c.,  but  not  men  and  women 
in  love,  influenced  by  hate,  tyrants  or  free.  His  figures  are  abstractions  rather 
than  realities  ;  and  tor  tliis  reason  wo  have  little  sympathy  with  their  sayings 
and  doings.  They  are  not,  in  all  respects,  like  ourselves.  They  may  be  Iwtter 
or  they  may  be  worse,  but  certain  we  are,  they  are  difterent  from  flesh  and  blood. 
As  we  thus  owe  to  his  faitey  his  want  of  individuality  and  unity,  as  a  painter  of 
character,  so  we  also  owe  to  it  th*.*  great  fault  of  his  style,  a  want  of  simplicity. 
He  repeats  his  enumeration  of  attributes  till  the  person  is  hidden  beneath  a 
haze  of  description,  an4l  he  beap.4  image  on  image,  ornament  on  ornantent,  till 
tht*  thought  or  sensatitm,  they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  \i%u*  all  their  distinct- 
nefts.  Independent  c»f  this  disadvantage,  such  su(>erfluity  of  embellishment  is  in 
itself  wearisome.  There  is  too  much  light :  too  much  anxiety  to  be  always 
brilliant.  We  desire  some  repose  and  some  shade.  We  wi.sh,  with  the  oM 
epigranunatist,  that  his  \erse  were  sometimes  unpolished  aiul  sometimes  inhar- 
munious  ;  the  i>erpctual  glitter  relieved  by  a  little  plainness,  or  even  deformity. 

Omnia  vis  belle,  Matho,  dicere:  die  alitpiando 
Kt  bene  ;  die  neutrum  ;  die  aliquando  male. 


In  power,  then,  in  passion,  in  the  art  of  commanding  and  rivetting  the 
feelings,  in  that  lofty  imaginatiiui  (the  first  and  greatest  endowment  of  the 
poet)  whieh  tran.sniutes  the  \i>ible  and  naaterial  into  higher  and  nobler  essences, 
Aloore  is  detieient ;  but  whatever  fancy  the  most  fertile,  an  ear  attuned  to 
harmony  with  exquisite  perfection,  a  sense  of  the  beautitul  and  gracefVd  almost 
unerring, — whatever  these  ean  do  for  poetry,  has  bt^en  effected  in  his  writings. 

The  satiric.'d  verse  of  Moore  is  a  thing  sui  fjttwris,  unique,  antl  |>eculiar  to 
himself.  Its  faults  ami  its  merits  are  essentially  his  own.  There  is,  in<leed, 
M>me  slight  restMublance  to  "  Anstey's  Hath  (luide  ;  "  but  his  supt»riority  is  so 
great,  it  were  injustice  U)  eompare  them.  The  "  Tw(»penny  Post-bag,"  and 
"  The  Fudge  Family,"  are,  in  wit,  learning,  variety  of  ill Ui»t ration,  and  a  certain 
indescril»able  careless  beauty,  absolutely  unrivalled.  Their  hits  are  so  happy, 
their  ri<licule  su  good-humoured,  the  happy  and  happy-making  tein|>or  of  the 
man  sliines  out  so  vividly  through  every  line,  and  ail  is  so  fret*  from  malice  or 
uneharitableness,  that,  notwithstanding  our  political  prt>di lections,  we  lay  down 
the*  pjiges  in  unmingled  delight.  The  Prince  of  \V  ales  liad,  certainly,  some 
reation  to  complain  of  these  squibs ;  but  even  he,  we  find  from  Scott's 
diary,  useil  to  tjuote  and  enjoy  heartily  their  inimitable  drollery.  The  fact  is, 
wu  liave  all  along  the  consciousness  that  the  author  "  doth  bat  jc>st," — satirise 
in  ji*st.  His  arrows  fly  in  every  direction,  beautifully  feathered,  unerringly 
directed,  but  they  have  neither  barb  nor  venom.  Those  who  are  standing  by 
(u-e  in  ccstacies  of  laughtefi  aud  those  who  are  hit,  forget  in  an  ioctant  the 
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tr.iii>i('nt  t'luch,  anil  juiu  as  morrilv  a*<  any  om*  i-l-ic  in  tlif*  universal  fun.  Such, 
a<  li.'i^  luon  M«.'ll  >.i'nl,  is  tin-  .Lrri'at  |ii'iviKL''u  of  wif,  which  renders  it  iniiMis.xibl  • 
iy^v  tliosi"  V.  ht)>«'  iMHMuio**  wits  arc,  to  hale  thcnu 

In  the  hi-t  cilition  (»f  his  works,  Air.  Moore  has  cxpros'Ofl  ati  opinion,  that  <'l* 
all  hi-i  nunM'roii<  proiIncti<»ns,  tlu-  *•'  Irish  Melodies"  are  alone  likely  to  jirolor.-r 
their  f'aini'  much  hevond  the  present  «lay.  We  cannot  suhscrihc  to  this  iiio«lo«t 
sentence  in  its  full  extent.  There  is  that  in  "  Lalla  U<K»kir  which  ih-.' 
worhl  will  not  willinirlv  let  die  ;  and  there  are  some  tjf  his  >horter  hric-  that 
will  li\e,  ton,  so  lonir  as  felicity  of  expression,  anil  an  ininiitahle  music  of  \vr*i- 
fie:iti(»n,  shall  he  valued  anionir  nun.  If  the  rot  shall  he  of  shorter  en«UiraMc«-. 
it  ari>«'>  not  from  defii'iency  of  poetical  .uenin>,  luit  from  the  suhject  anil  prir.- 
<'ipl(.'>  I'f  lii>  verse.  Nothinir  is  liernianent  ami  immortal —n*itliin'^  \\iii>  tha* 
cmlurinir  ''l'»rv,  whose  innnutahle  e•^>ence  human  viciysiinde  has  no  power  !■• 
impair  or  le>si'ii,  hut  that  whii-h  is  it>elf  accordant  wiili  the  hetter  ami  hiL'h'-r 
clement^  •>!*  manV  nature.  This  it  is  that  is  wantinir  here,  I.o\e  ha<  Im-im  hi^ 
«-irn't',  alhn»-t  his  oulv  tlu-me  :  hut,  unfortvmatclv  Inr  lii.s  fame, it  is  not  evrn  that 
jirainl  thnnjjh  rrriu^''  j)a>sion,  whosr  inti-nsity  <'ori-umcs  half  it>  own  iuipuritv. 
and  has  at  ha-t  ahiuration  of  si-lf  and  de\«.tedne.s  ti»  another  tn  redt-tin  ii> 
wanderinii^ ;  still  le>>  i>  it  that  h\:>X  and  purot  ff  all  our  alVeeliuu>,  wliit?!* 

"  Li-.inis  hv  a  iii-irt.il  \i:iniin'^  to  a  ecnd, 
S  -ikiii'if  a  hi^lier  olij'.i,' 

aii«l  iti  ii-  jturifyini.''  intluen/es.  ii^  -i!f-di'nl:d«  r.nil  kinilnc>S('.'-,  furm«i  the  lu-«t 
diNriiiHiM'  «.!'  our  frail  hinuanilN.  In  ;d;i:n,{  i  v«rv  instance,  and  with  >carci'  a 
•  iHiary  »  xrcjiiinn,  it  i-  that  <'«ki1  «aleulaji!  jf  s.-usu.ilisin,  that  nnthodii'al  ri-cknn- 
iuLT  «'Vir  iif  tlii-  iudul^nMiris  i.f  ajijM-tit«  .  which  it  lU'iK  uti  puritanical  Mt'i<'tne«'< 
in  prnimuuii-  tlir  la>f  aiid  \\u"^\  ahjiii  aha.-enu  {\\  of  In  art  and  mind.  The  poi-t 
I;;is  liiui-  If  wilfully  harti-rnl  hi-  trui-  inMimriaiify  tor  the  nioiuent.'iry  applaiiM* 
wliieli  tin-  \i  .iMU-  ta^te  nf  a  «leLr«ni'ra{«  a;r«"  siipp!ie«l.  lIi»w]nior  the  e.vchanirc 
wi-  >u-jii  <i  he  now  tc'-l.s  hiin>elf.  There  are  iii«li«',:iion^,  in  th«*  l.i>t  cilition  «if 
lii-«  ]'iM-ni>.  lint  hi-  ha'  h«"_rnn  t«i  d':-e'i\i-r  t'»»rv»liat  .u:arl»a;«'"c  he  sidil  his  hirth- 
rluht.  \\'«trjd  thai  hi-  had  i\ii.r.il  au«l  I'.il'.iWid  »  ut  thn^i'  indications  with 
ti'ut-r  *-iiie,rit\  :  that  he  had  LiIm  n  the  I'jip.u  iiiiiily — ni»w  lust,  we  fi-ar,  t\»r 
»  vii-  t«t  e\pun:re  IVm-.u  tlii-"  inil.iti'iu  all  ih--  -h.-'.M'.v*  uhic-h  e<'lij»*e  l.i<  repu- 
t.iil--;i.  li  i^  nielauihnU.  it  i>  i-iii.e!.  tn  -i  i-  him  at  ti:-.-  advane-d  \i-ar.-  he  lia«» 
\i'>\\  i-i;iilii'l,  ri  jiuMi-hiiiLT  Mid  liiviu";  tin-  l.i  1  pi'lMi  I'l  'l.e  lieuiiiiai-  crealioh'^ 
•  'f  Nnuihru!  !''>!lv  ;  til  Me  a'."""-  e\ulili''.r  ill  fnrii.' r  \-  iu'-tceiij-U'  -,  and  indnl;riii;' 
that  mi  i  ral'lc  *•  |iiM:rv  of  >iiiiiil;»!:...s'"  v.  hi.  h  :  !'»ii  ■  nf  il-  •  iii«'Nment.««  time  ha-* 
.-p.M".<l.  W  .  liid  h'ljM-.  llat  M;\  Mm  rf,  lilxi- l.i  i-v.ii  1".;  i.ur.  .'.n.  had  loni;  since 
a'''*'.vi  d  ;li-  ;  liili'  ••|»hv  nf  ih»' ■.:;»!  ill  ti,  an<l  K.u'in  1  tn  ff«  1  and  a-.-knnwIedir*' the 
truth  and  hi.-.utv  t.i'  Lri»"dui--.  We  unuld  i;.in  I:«»;m-  it  i*  ii'it  \et  tuo  late  ft»r 
h".!.]  ii.  l.r.  a*,  ilii-  >ji||  i-f  ihi-  I  •»■•■  \..t'"i.:  •  ...'.la'.t.i:- lit.  and  i-n  llicwin^<»  of 
lli-.-e  hi  tii-r  iuii'uKi  >  wh'.i  h  i.eaiu  •  •  .a-:"i,aii\  tl.ri'.'uii  hi>  M»n.r, 

■•  ..  . .  i.d 
■'*■  i.    :  .«'•      •:.    .      I  '■•  I    ■•  ^■■  -     '  ,       !  it :  •  ■•  a.. . 

<  )l'  Ml,  \',..-u\  pr'.\:i!i  i'l'i  II,-  J  ;•  .  ,!.  i  i.l  !,,i-  w .  h'l.iu  lirjir,  eVrept  wll.lf 
].•  I.l-:.:  ■  !i"  !«  "d  iii  hi  1  ii  -  j  i".  I.  •  •.  IV'..  i  i!.,  :a  u  e  !•  .irn.  that  onrtiwii 
e-"\  1 .1  I  I  ":.  .-  i'.-  1.1-  :i.- "i"  I.  -  I.  . ;'.,  :..  1  ••  .- •.  :i  rwl'.i  i'-i:\  ..f  1;1^  I  ilucaiii»u. 
li.    .  ..i  ■  .'•    .   v.. I    i  '  •!.!;.  ■;■  •    :_i;:^!.. -i.  ..     i  rV- :.i  ili    « .;:-l-.- -t   there  ^ecm*' 

1)1.       .    •      .1    !•.   •li   :!•    aiilM.    ..  ■     .    I\..d\\!"i    !•  v\  i. '.'.:■.«  f  hi^  -mI  ?»i->|Uent 

ill*  i 

i  ■  '.  'i  .' ' .  \\  I  I  I  ■-.  1  ••■.  f  i>  :.■  \.  •!.  t!  •  !..!  ■  w  !  ■  •»  *  .  1.  •  l'\  *!■  .ic  n'\.-tt  riie.:«i 
il-  -'  ..••.•:  i  •  •  •"  ■  !::•  .  •■.  .  !. .  •.  •  .•  r.  I  ■  I:.i  •  \,'i  :  i-  ::••  1  pi  >••.::-,:. ir\  ditVieuI- 
t.-  .  .'..I  \  ■Il  '.!.'  ■  .1  !  t  ii:  "  ■• -I  :i  :i  •  i'  --v.  ujiM.  w;-.  ■  at  nne  time 
i-.-  ■'.■     \  :.■..-    ■  .ill  .; : .  •  ,1..  .:-,  1  ••    i!.'-   i..    ■  ■•■.  '.i:«-:  «f  l.':•^  il«  ;  r.t*,  in  an 

•  ft  •    ' 

I  :i.  ■   '     ■  ■.    !'■    I  •  '  1   .'?    !'- I  i   •   !.'.       r>   1"'  -'V'    i\'ii'.  Ill-,   xi:-    t-ittiri*  nf 

li.  i.  '..!.  I:i\'  '•■  !i  d  ■!.!..■  ■:.  \'»  •  !':a'-  .ei  :,  III..!  Ji  u  i  .*  :i  l:.i\e  hnmt' 
;•  i  '.■  !  «  :•.  .:i  li  r  i-i  i.it.i'ii..  a'.  1  :«.uii..l  ii!:_v  'f  «:  - ,  •  :.i-.i  aii  1  i...i:iin-r*.  It 
i-  i^  l.i. uLill.  .n  a.'.  I. ;UMrv  :.;-:■■.•    .ft!  »   .-...!'       '..    .'••'••    ■♦  ='5  dislin- 
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irui^hcd  tnrn»  \\m  borne  do  part  in  its  strifes  and  oontrotersles.  Seotty  Byron, 
nowle.M,  Crah}>e,  Lf>ckhart — indeed  we  can  scarcely  6nd  a  distinguisbed  name  an 
exception — have  all  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  the  warmest  esteem  and  affection. 
The  (jnalities  and  character  to  which  such  tributes  bare  been  paid,  by  minds, 
not  only  so  great,  but  so  diverse  in  their  own  nature,  compensate  for  and 
excuse  tuany  a  frailty. 

In  fine,  then,  with  regret  for  bis  ffrievous  perrersion  to  unworthy  and  ephe- 
meral subjects,  of  powers  capable  and  intended  for  the  highest  efforts  ;  with  some 
in<lignation,  too,  at  the  unjust  insinuations  and  false  statements  that  hav* 
fallen  from  his  pen  as  a  historical  and  political  writer  ;  but  with  pride  for  our 
country, — pride  in  spite  of  these  alloys,  heartfelt  and  sincere^-we  take  our 
leave  of  the  poet  of  LalU  Rookh  and  the  Melodies. 


THE   LA<1T   DAYS   OP    DVIfDEC. 


It  U  well  known  that  in  the  vear  1089, 
the  celebratetl  (»raham  of  CUver- 
hou»e.  Viscount  Dundee,  stood  out 
for  .fames  the  Second,  againnt  the  Re- 
volution party  in  Scotland,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  but  verv  brave  and  enter- 
pri.Hing  band  of  followers.  This  was 
a  remarkable  man,  called  into  conspi- 
cuous action,  at  a  remarkal»le  era ; 
and  it  is  to  Im*  regretted  that  the  au- 
thentic details  of  that  brief  campaign, 
which  was  distinguished  by  his  mili- 
tary prowess  an<l  soldier-like  death, 
are  not  more  satisfactory  to  the  curious 
in  such  inquiries  as  aim  at  discover- 
inir  traits  nf  individual  character,  as 
Well  a.s  e>tal)li^hing  hij^torical  facts. 

Dundee  was  in  truth  the  bran  ideal 
of  a  |>olitic4»-mi}itary  partizan,  exactly 
fitttnl  for  the  emergency,  when  brawl- 
ing and  .seditious  civilians  must  make 
wav  for  lK>ld  and  strenuous  swords- 
men.  If  it  l>c  admittei],  (as  I  think  it 
must,)  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
dealt  too  favourably  with  his  general 
cluiracter,  ami  in  s<»me  degree  thrown 
tlie  shield  of  his  genius  In^twi^n  it  and 
too  well  established  charges  of  re- 
morseless criH'ltv,  it  must  on  the  other 
baml  be  granted  that  the  attributes 
of  the  warlike  leader  have  not  been 
exaggerate<l  by  that  illustrious  writer, 
whether  con^iiiting  of  resolute  daring, 
nntiring  energy,  swift  penetration,  or 
unflinching  |>ertinacity  ;  and  if  these 
higher  qualities  were  tainted  by  un- 
scrupulous disregard  of  human  suffer- 
ing, we  must  rememlK?r  that  they  were 
united  with  a  disinterested  and  high- 
sc»uled  loyalty,  which  disdained  accom- 
modation, with  what  it  deemed  an 
Usurping  power;  aud   prtferrcd   the 


fortunes  of  a  falling  monarch,  (many 
of  whose  acts  it  condenme<],)  to  any 
arrangement  which  ensured  personal 
safety  and  convenience. 

In  truth,  L  think  that  the  English 
history  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  tlie 
partizan  combining  the  qualities  above 
mentioned,  in  so  high  a  degree  aa 
Dundi*e;  and  although  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  Zumala* 
carreguy,  tho  late  Carlist  chieftain,  it 
has  often  struck  me,  that  in  his  cha* 
racter,  career,  and  death,  we  have  a 
more  perfect  parallel  to  the  Scottish 
leader,  than  we  can  find  at  home. 
The  loyal  adherent  of  an  unfortunate 
king — the  intrepid  erecter  of  an  ad- 
venturous standard — the  successful 
general  of  a  mountain  host,  Zumala- 
carreguy  met  a  similar  fate  before 
Bilboa,  to  what  overtook  Dundee  at 
Killiecrankie ;  and  as  the  ai&urt  of 
James  the  Second  declined  from  the 
hour  Dundee  fell,  so  in  Zuroalacarre- 
g^y  did  Don  Carlos  lose  the  strength 
of  bis  cause,  which  has  ever  since 
dwindled  to  its  utter  ruin.  A  stem  and 
unscrupulous  spirit  of  retaliation  was 
also  manifested  by  the  (/arlist  leader, 
which  brings  his  character  near  the 
darker  shades  of  Dundee's.  It  it  re- 
lated of  him  that  he  was  sitting  at 
dinner  in  company,  among  others, 
with  a  noble  Cnristino  prisoner,  who 
had  been  his  guest  for  many  days, 
when  an  unfavourable  answer  arrived 
from  Rodil,  relative  to  a  proposed  ex- 
change of  prisoners :  "  I  am  sorry  for 
it,"  said  Zumalacarrcgny,  handing  the 
billet  to  his  guest,  "but  this  compels 
me  to  tell  you  that  you  must  die  hi  the 
morning."  This  wm  much  in  the  same 
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spirit  iDAnifeated  br  DimdM,  when  tw 
wrote  to  King  WiHiun'a  mthoritiM 
in  Scotliuid,  that  if  the;  preanmed  to 
meddle  with  t.  IHend  of  hii  then  in 
their  power,  he  would  cut  two  oaraa- 
derabte  lairds,  (priionera  of  hi«i)  joint 
b;  Joint,  and  tend  them,  packed  in 
iiampers,  to  EtUnbiutth.  "  We  ail 
know  Dundee  too  well  to  doubt  that 
he  nil!  keep  hia  word,"  laid  a  pnblio 
ciiaracter  of  that  period,  and  all  de- 
A^m  uga.Lnst  the  Jacobite  prisoner 
were  immodiately  dropped.* 

It  is  also  related  of  Dundee,  that 
observing  &  ;roung  officer,  a  relative  of 
bis,  flinch  in  iLction,  he  advised  him  ti> 
withdraw  from  military  service,  to 
which  he  was  evidentlj  unsuiled ; 
"  for,"  continued  Dundee,  "  the  next 
lime  I  ace  on;  symptom  of  cowardice 
in  you  you  shall  certunly  die."  Tbiai 
from  th'e  constitutional  infirmity  of  the 
youth,  happened  before  a  long  time 
had  passed,  when  Dundee  drew  a  [»»• 
tol  from  his  holster,  and  with  the 
words,  "  the  hangman  shall  not  dis- 
grace your  father's  son,"  shot  him  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

We  are  tuld  by  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
the  history  of  his  own  times,  that 
Dundee  meeting  him  in  London,  iu 
lliSH,  shortly  after  the  Revolution, 
charged  him  with  a  messa 
William,  iniiuiring  what 
expect  from  him.  William  repLed, 
that  if  he  rcmuned  quiet,  he  should 
certainly  be  protected,  which  word* 
possibly  implied  more  of  promise  than 
met  the  ear  ;  for  William,  many  years 
before,  had  experience  of  Dundee's 
military  merits,  when  he  served  m  a 
volutitver,  and  afterwards  as  a  com* 
missioned  officer  in  the  Dutch  army, 
during  the  campaign  which  inclndvd 
the  huttb  of  Scneir,  in  1074.  He  is 
even  said  to  have  saved  William's  life 
on  one  occasion ;  but  however  this 
mav  be,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  re- 
collection of  former  times  m^ht  have 
recuinnicndcd  hjm  to  the  notice  of  one 
whii  never  foivot  gallant  bearing  in  an 
offlcer.  But  he  preferred  the  service 
of  his  olil  nuister,  although,  as  a  de> 
terniincd  Church  of  England  Prolee- 
taiit,  he  entirely  disapproved  of  James's 


popish   liing,  . 

(^orioiiit  mtiuiory  n«  their  ilelin 
thdr  lii-Ktliri'ii  of  the  Muie  p«r*iL._ 
in  Scbiluiut  uliiiost  univerul^  fisran 
the  '  kii>i>  of  the  fallen  mMwrtd 
presuytfrinnimn,  and  not  nf  p.. 
was  thi:  uicenduncy  to  h«  drwideJ  ^ 
the    nxwt    country   lij  •niw 

Twi;ii>u»  that  Uioy 

nioderation,  tlu 
wieldeil  Eiy  their  |>artv  from 
tJie  arriv:U  of  King  (" 
motive!  imjifllod  them  to 
side.  Lilt  il  mutt  alumy* 
ledge<!.  l)i:it  of  the  eantRnding  jwrlkf 
in  SeiFtlfiiK!,  thi>  pnlin  of  brafoj  aad 
mllitai'v  prowcu  clr-arly  bclesMi  lo 
them  :'.-Lml  tlmt  so  for  wWc  Iht  TVw. 
Interi^Liu  of  thut  countrv  from  May 
able,  (:li  ofivn  now  falic-Iy  and  riiUe*. 
lously  oFM'rU'il,)  lo  calabliidi  wllh  Ibt 
swtwd  t'iihcr  the  frerdoin  or  snprfw 
macy  of  liieir  own  rclj}(iDtu  ervtw* 
they  n  (TO,  im  ulmost  ovbtj  w 
Miturely  dt-finied.  n-i  wdl  ta  the  r 
of  WilliHin.  ni  nubM-ijuCTitlV. 

Thr  (-liiir,:!.  of  ScoUao^,  as  M 
ieatCi>MMi^ll,->i,v 
most  lii^flily  by  gcouino  IVolei 
and  il  d-xn'hfr  no  irrang.  but  b 
^■tw  a  naked  truUi  of  hirtorjt 
laj,  that  her  prevail  pOMlivn  wni, 
andn  (iod,  hrougiit  aboult  mt  m»- 
UloAj  by  the  ralunr  uf  Ira-  own  euiM 
in  Sto(lnii<l,  1'ut  by  the  ttmly  rs- 
Stance  of  rr>i(f  ilantSi  auJois**  en- 
dalh,  iboiipli  nut  i-xclmiK^y  Cbureli' 
of-Ei^-Iun'l  rr»U'itaats  in  viImT  paii* 
of  dwM!  luido,  tu  pupish  tyrannj.  Mid 


'  Dundi'e  and  Zumalararraguj  Ml  at  the : 


rn  with  Ihrir  respective  sovertlwi.  Mb        .jm.- 
:o<>p  lo  tiatter  Ike  caUl  of  I  i-  i 
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by  the  no  less  unflinching  support  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick^  on  the  part 
of  those  Protestants.  Had  the  matter 
been  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword  merely  in  Scotland,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  larger,  but  by 
far  the  less  warlike  party  must  have 
been  overborne,  and  Jacobitism  been 
triumphant. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  our  notice.  We  scarcely  know  that 
history  gives  us  an  instance  of  greater 
boldness  than  Dundee  marching  out  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  a  sinele 
troop  of  horse,  upon  finding  the  bias 
towards  William  of  the  parliamentary 
estates.  It  has  always  been  esteemed 
a  marked  feature  of  desperate  courage 
in  Cataline,  that  he  deliberately 
marched  out  of  Rome  to  join  Man- 
lius  in  open  day,  and  in  the  very  sight 
of  the  senate  and  Roman  people.  But 
without  intending  to  do  Dundee  so 
much  injustice  as  to  pursue  the  pa- 
rallel farther  than  relates  to  courage, 
I  cannot  think,  that  in  this  instance,  he 
is  to  be  set  below  the  Roman  chieftain ; 
for  we  find  him  halting,  and  delibe- 
rately scrambling  up  the  castle  rock, 
in  the  sight  of  many  enemies,  to  hold  a 
last  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, who  held  that  fortress  for  James, 
and  then  pursuing  his  way  to  the  High- 
lands, in  defiance  of  attack  or  inter- 
ruption, through  a  country  in  great 
part  hostile,  and  fully  aware  of  his 
views  and  intentions.  His  activity  and 
address  were  now  called  forth  to  arouse 
the.moimtain  chiefs,  and,  by  all  expe- 
dients, to  fan  the  kindling  fuel  of  in- 
surrection. If  he  did  not  succeed  in 
assembling  round  his  banner  a  very 
numerous  body  of  Highlanders,  he  cer- 
tainly gained  the  very  prime  and 
bravest  of  the  clans.  At  no  period, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  that  turbulent 
corner  of  Britain,  were  the  chiefs  who 
appeared  in  arms  for  a  common  pur- 
pose, so  distinguished  for  feats  of  va- 
lour and  personal  prowess.  I  shall 
give  a  short  sketch  of  a  few  of  these 
redoubted  champions,  who  led  forth 
their  tribes  under  the  orders  of  the 
warlike  viscount. 

Sir  John  Maclean,  chief  of  that  an- 
cient and  brave  clan,  scarcely  arrived 
at  the  prime  of  life,  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguisned  for  a  commanding  and  hand- 
some person  :  nor  was  his  valour  at  all 
behind  these  outward  advantages :  no 
man  possessed  more  genuine  zeal  for 


the  faulty  cause  which  he  espoused,  or 
threw  himself  into  it  with  a  greater 
disregard  of  personal  risk.  His  bravery 
was  most  conspicuous  throughout 
this  campaign,  into  which  he  brought 
six  hundred  men,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  of  fine  appearance,  and  admira- 
bly armed  after  the  Highland  fashion. 
Both  chief  and  clan  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  cause,  and  made  neither 
the  least  imposing  nor  least  efficient 
part  of  Dundee's  array.  Maclean's 
relation.  Sir  Alexander,  an  older  and 
more  experienced  warrior,  also  did 
honour  to  the  name  he  bore,  and  to  the 
chief  under  whose  orders  he  served. 
Macdonnell  of  Glengarry,  distinguished 
by  the  cognomen  A  lister  Dhu,  was  the 
very  first  to  join  Dundee's  standard. 
He  was  a  man  of  dark  complexion  and 
lofty  stature,  of  great  bodily  strength, 
and  of  bravery  furious  and  untame- 
able.  No  chief  led  a  Highland  regi- 
ment with  greater  effect,  as  was  evi- 
denced at  Killiecrankie,  when  he  was 
in  the  flower  of  early  manhood,  and 
long  afterwards  at  SherifFmuir,  where 
he  was  the  means  of  breaking  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  right  wing.  He 
had  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  quali- 
ties of  his  race — being  proud,  quarrel- 
some, hot-headed,  and  intractable ;  but 
he  was  undoubtedly  a  most  distin- 
gidshed  leader  of  mountain  swordsmen, 
and  one  against  whose  charge  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  stand.  He  was 
not  succeeded  in  his  line  by  any  chief 
of  equal  fame,  but  in  modern  times  the 
brave  Sir  James  Macdonnell,  at  pre- 
sent serving  in  Canada,  emulates  his 
ancestor's  reputation.  Glengarry,  upon 
this  occasion,  brought  three  hundred 
hardy  men  into  the  field. 

The  celebrated  Sir  Ewan  Cameron, 
of  Lochiel,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  re- 
markable of  this  famous  knot  of  chiefs, 
among  whom  his  advanced  years,  and 
long  recorded  deeds  of  valour,  gave 
him  the  principal  influence.  He  was, 
at  this  time,  upwards  of  sixty,  but  still 
preserved,  in  a  great  deeree,  the  ac- 
tivity of  youth.  Even  in  his  best  days 
he  had  not  been  so  strong  a  man  as 
Glengarry,  to  whom  he  was  much  in- 
ferior in  stature,  but  he  was  firmly 
knit,  agile,  and  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
his  arms  to  the  very  highest  degree. 
Brave,  sagacious,  enterprising,  and  en- 
during, he  had  proved  a  thorn  in  the 
sides  of  Cromwell's  officers,  which 
they  vainly  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of, 
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and  could  only  do  so  at  last  by  making 
peace  with  liim  on  his  own  terms.  Sir 
E  vvan's  hjyalty  tu  the  Stuarts  wius  warm 
and  ."ineere.  as  Ik-  had  provtMl  in  many 
a  ti^dit,  and  hy  patient  (irmness,  under 
incrtMlihlc  hardshij) ;  but  with  all  this, 
like  most  ot'  the  Highland  chiefs,  he 
had  a  tnh'rahly  sharp  eye  to  his  own 
interest,  and  had  es])eeially  profited  hy 
the  attainder  of  the  Maniuisof  Arjrylc* 
lie  had  vt.ry  little  respect  for  James's 
reli«ri«»u.s  f»pinion.s,  but  went  heartily 
iiito  his  ear.s«*,  an<l  joined  Dundee 
early  witli  >ix  hundred  Cameron?*,  a 
elan  at  this  time  prone  to  rapine,  but 
;un(»n'^  the  bravest  ami  stoutest  in  the 
Iliuli'.ands.  Sir  K wan  shared  little  in 
the  turbulent  antl<piarrelsome  spirit  of 
the  Highland  chiefs,  and  alwavs  exerted 
him>elf  to  promote  concord  in  Dun- 
dee's army,  in  which  he  mitjfht  be  con- 
sidi;red,  in  respiTt  of  inlluenee,  tlu^ 
prinei[)al  oflieer  after  the  coimnander 
himself.  No  chief  is,  perhaps,  so  well 
I'eiiirudH'red  in  his  native  country  at 
tliis  tliiv.  You  will  scared V  meet  a 
j»erson  in  the  western  Ilijjrhlands  who 
earmot  ti'll  many  am'(?dotes  of  the  great 
Sir  ICwan  Dim,  t»f  Loehiel. 

MiK'donnell  of  Keppoeh,  a  true  spe- 
cimen of  the  fiirward,  fiery,  rapacious 
iligldand  ehiet',  would  not  seem  to 
have  l)ei  n  muler  anv  verv  crreat  obli- 
L'.'itions  to   James  II.,  who  authorized 

f  ■ 

letters  ol*  tire  and  ^word  against  him 
and  his  <-lan  in  the  year  KJJ^T;  and  a 
<'on  ^iderabli'  Ixuly  of  soldier.s  having 
been  »Mnploye<l  in  this  sor\ico,  Ke[»- 
poch  and  hi-*  pi;ople  only  saved  their 
lixs  b>  m.ikinir  the  best  us»«  of  light 
heels,  ami  taking  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains. Tln'ir  houses,  liowever,  were 
burnt,  their  <-rops  ilestmyeil,  anil  their 
ealth*  driviMi  away.  These  h'tt»*rs  of 
tli'i'  and  swortl  wvyv  of  ordinarv  occur- 
r^Mici'  in  tliL-^e  da\s,  as  lli»*  onlv  etViciciit 
means  of  puni-^hing  IliLdiland  crimi- 
\u\Uf  who  wrre  bi-yond  thf  n-ach  of 
onlinary  law.  King  William's  me- 
mory has  hciii  mui'h  \ilitied  tor  the 
sail  atV.iir  ot'  (ilencin',  but  in  truth 
that    Kinu     was     entirely    guilt los    of 


the  peculiar  circumstances  of  baseness 
aud  treachery  which  distin^ui^thed  that 
accursed  deed  ;  and  if  he  did  consent 
to  the  example  of  a  military  exec utiouy 
it  W21S  only  wliat  all  his  prcdecc:s$or>« 
and  especially  his  immediate  predeeo- 
sor,  had  repeatedly  done.  So  lift  In 
account  did  Keppoeh  make  of  the  pru- 
coodings  against  him,  that  he  joined 
Dundee  early  in  the  aftair  with  two 
hundrLMl  men.  He  had  a  remarkable 
faculty  of  tracing  cattle  over  the  muun- 
tains,  which  he  often  used  to  Duridct:'5 
advantage,  (though,  perhaps,  oftener  to 
his  own,)  who  gave  him,  in  conse- 
quence, the  soubriquet  of  '*  Col.  of  the 
cows." 

>Iacd(»na!d,  caplsiin  of  Clanrnnald, 
a  spirited  striiding  uf  fifteen,  led  fuur 
hundred  men  under  the  banner  uf 
Dundee. 

An  equal  number  were  sent  by  Sir 
Donald  Macdonald  from  Skve,  who 
did  not,  however,  take  the  command 
of  his  clan  himself. 

Several  smaller  bands,  under  leis 
considerable  leaders,  such  as  Stuart  of 
Apiiin,  Macdonald  of  (jlencoe»  Mac- 
neill  of  Harra,  (irant  of  (ilenmori»« 
ton,  &c.,  also  joined  Dundee. 

Many  lowland  gentlemen  of  eon»i- 
deration  also  resorted  to  his  camp ; 
among  whom  Haliburton  of  Pitcur 
was  e>peeially  distinguished  ;  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature  and  amazing  strength. 
wlio  is  described  to  have  been  in  battle 
**a  nu>ving  eastlc,  throwing  tire  and 
steel  on  the  enemy." 

There  were  also  under  his  orders  m 
good  many  clergymen  of  the  episcopal 
ehurch.t  who,  hk.*  Walker  of  Derryt 
buckled  the  sword  l>elt  over  the  cas* 
sock,  but  not  like  Walker,  on  the  side 
of  Trototant  truth  and  eunaititutioiial 
right. 

Having  erected  King  James's  stand- 
anl,  in  Lochaber,  on  the  I8th  of  May, 
litS'.t,  Dundee  forthwith  executed  a 
luunbcr  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches,  in  the  cour>e  of  which  seve- 
ral >kirmishes  took  place  with  the 
troop",     of    his     opponent.     General 


it  i^  ri  mark'  d  hy  Sir  Jaini'i  Mai'kinto«.h,  in  Xxw  history,  a<t  a  rurinus  rirenm- 
st;in(-t.  tliat  hari'iay  lit'  1  rv.  the  t'iiMioii<«  apitliii;is|  tor  the  Quakers,  who  waa  Sir 
Dis.m  <. tun  run  ..t'  Loihiirs  hrother-in-law,  siioiiM  ha^e  opi-nly  uiipeared  in  iha 
rmnt  ..r  ^i-«.i.iii  in  |Us7  i.r  S,  Mili<iting  a  fa\«iur  fur  that  bold  and  warlike  chief, 
the  \*\'\  antipiii|i"<  ••!' (^uakcrisni. 

t  W.  nit  ntton  ihis  tact  uu  the  e.\cellent  authority  uf  Mr.  ('hamber^'s  History  of 
the  Campaiiju  uf  JUhV. 
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Mackay,  (an  experienced  and  able  offi- 
cer,)  mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Highlanders.     It  has  been  attempted^ 
especially  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Mackay 
family,  to  decry  Dundee's  military  ge- 
nius,  because,  at  this  period,  he  did  not 
avail  himself  of  openings,   or  pursue 
advantages   as  he  might  have   done. 
But  than  this,  nothing  can  be  more 
unfair,  when  it  is  considered  what  kind 
of  troops  he  commanded,  as  it  required 
no  small  degree  of  dexterity  of  ma- 
nagement to  keep  those  Highlanders 
together,  so  near  their  own  country 
even  for  a  few  weeks.     In  addition  to 
the  unmanageable  nature  of  his  army, 
the  viscount  laboured  under  severe 
sickness,  induced  by  the  unaccustomed 
hardships  of  a  Highland  campaign ; 
when  we  add  to  all  these  grievances 
the  total  want  of  every  necessary,  be- 
yond what  barely  sufficed  to  preserve 
life,  as  well  as  of  the  muniments  of 
war,  it  is  only  matter  of  surprise,  that 
under  all  such  adverse  circumstances, 
Dundee  kept  up  a  show  of  cheerful 
confidence,  which  communicated  itself 
to  his  army.     "  We  have  onlv,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  at  this  period,"  a 
few  pounds  of  powder  ;  but  I  have  one 
comfort  —  the  Highlanders   will  fire 
but  once,  and  then  take  to  the  broad- 
sword."    Having  now  advanced  into 
a   comparatively   fertile    district,    ho 
might  then  easily  have  maintained  him- 
self, could  his  men  have  been  persuaded 
to  stay,  but  the  cattle  of  their  enemies, 
within  their  reach,  proved  a  temptation 
too  strong  for  them ;  and  the  Camerons 
and   Macdonnells  of   Glengarry  and 
Reppoch,  went  off  every  night  in  par- 
ties, with  great  droves  of  cows,  to 
their  own  country.    Lochiel  and  Glen- 
garry would  most  unquestionably  have 
shot  any  of  their  men  whom  they  found 
deserting,  but  the  darkness  of  night 
prevented  detection,  and  the  abundant 
spoil  overcame  even  the  habitual  awe 
with  which  they  regarded  their  chiefs. 
Finding  his  army  melting  away,  Dun- 
dee had  nothing  for  it  but  to  dismiss 
them  for  a  period,  very  much  in  the 
way  that  a  schoolmaster  unwillingly 
grants  holidays  to  a  set  of  refractory 
scholars.     And  now  b^an  an  open 
and   general   scramble ;    each  seized 
what  cattle  he  could  find,  and  imme- 
diately drove  them  off  towards  Locha- 
ber.     The  country  of  the  Grants,  (a 
Whi^  clan,)  always  one  of  the  most 
plentiful  in  the  Highlands,  ei^oyed  the 


advantage  of  this  pleasant  visitation* 
The  chiefs  went  off  also  to  recover 
their  people,  so  that  Dundee  would 
have  been  left  almost  alone,  had  not 
some  Islesmen,  to  whom  it  was  incon- 
venient to  drive  cattle  to  their  far 
distant  homes,  remained  with  him,  and 
formed  his  body-guard.  Having  no« 
thing  for  it  but  to  await  patiently  the 
period  of  re-assembling,  Dundee  took 
up  his  quarters  in  that  romantic  region 
which  lies  on  the  north  of  Loch  Ar- 
kaig,  and  which  he  described  as  ''  the 
heart  of  Glengarry  and  Lochiel'slands, 
where  he  thought  himself  safe  enough.'* 
It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  con- 
ceive a  more  suitable  asylum,  inter- 
minable forests  of  the  largest  trees 
stretched  on  every  side,  and  afforded  a 
friendly  covert  if  there  happened  to  be 
any  occasion  for  concealment ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, consisting  of  Camerons  and  Mac- 
donnells, were  all  attached  to  the  cause 
which  their  chiefs  espoused.  He  was 
not  destined,  however,  to  a  long  period 
of  inaction;  the  crisis  rapidly  ap- 
proached, to  meet  which  his  energies 
arose  with  redoubled  vigour.  Mackay, 
the  brave  and  steady  officer  to  whom 
William  had  entrusted  the  command 
of  his  forces  in  Scotland,  having  as« 
sembled  his  army,  to  the  number  of 
about  five  thousand  men,  advanced 
from  Dumblane  in  the  middle  of  July, 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
Castle  of  Blair,  and  making  that  coun- 
try a  base  for  further  operations. 

Dundee  had  alreadv  re-assembled 
his  Highlanders,  (who,  having  disposed 
of  their  plunder,  were  quite  alert  in 
joining  him  once  more,)  and  had 
marched  for  the  same  point.  His 
army  amounted  to  scarcely  three  thou- 
sand men,  including  a  small  Irish  bat- 
talion, but  was  formed  of  the  best  of 
the  Highland  clans,  in  full  spirits  and 
vigour.  The  night  of  the  16th  of 
July  he  passed  at  Blair  Athol,  with  a 
full  resolution  of  engaging  the  enemy's 
whole  force  at  the  earliest  opportunity : 
that  opportunity  he  had  not  lonff  to 
wait  for.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th  he  received  certain  information, 
that  General  Mackay's  advanced  guard 
had  entered  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie, 
a  few  miles  distant.  He  instantly  or- 
dered Sir  Alexander  Maclean  forward 
with  three  hundred  men,  as  well  to 
dispute  the  pass  as  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence;   but  this  party  bad  scarcely 
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marched  half  a  mile,  when  Dundee 
rccoivdl  tlic  furtluT  and  more  hnpurt- 
ant  intfllijjrtMire,  that  Mackay,  with  his 
entire  arinv,  was  marching  through 
the  pass.  Anxious  to  meet  his  adver- 
sary on  the  uneven  narrow  groun<l, 
honunt  d  in  1)V  mountains  and  the  river 
Tunnnt'll,  Dunclee  moved  his  entire 
force,  with  the  utmost  celerity,  towards 
tin*  nuMith  of  the  ]>iii;s ;  hut  hi*  found 
that  the  trooj»s  of  Mackay  ha<l  already 
ilefilcd.and,  in  anticipation  nf  his  move- 
ment, had  hecn  formed  on  the  Athol 
side  of  the  pass,  where  it  widens  into 
a  narrow  j)lain.  Dundee  immediately 
orcu]»i('d  a  ni'ighhouring  hill,  from 
whrncc,  without  diseoverinir  the 
amount  of  his  own  force,  he  could  oh- 
scrve  tht'  arrav  of  tin*  cucthv.  Mackav's 
troops  cousisitcd  of  liL'ht  rej^imcnts 
f)f  iniantry,  drawn  up  in  one  lint',  with 
small  intervals  hetwiu-n  the  hattaKums, 
and  snpp<»rt(Ml  hy  a  fi-w  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  and  two  strong  s<pia«lrons  of 
hor.-^c.  llastinirs'  Kni^-li.sh  regiment, 
(the  prcsiiit  l.'Jth  foot,)  had  the  ex- 
trenif  right  of  the  line,  the  loft  Wiw 
comiK)i>ed  of  Dutch  troops,  and  the 
crntre,  of  three  hnttalions  of  lowland 
Scotel),  whirlj  are  now  kn«)wn  lus  those 
di'>tinLrui."'h«Ml  riginuMits,  the  "i/ith,  or 
Koyai  H«)rd!'rors,  tin*  '2 1st  and  'H\t\\. 
This  was  a  fon'c  sutfu-iently  imposing, 
and  not  h'>N  imposing  than  n-ally  t'ormi- 
dahli',  tor  thrsf  werr  as  good  tr  M»ps  as 
tlu'  Hriti-^h  army  containrd,  and  were 
commanded  hy  a  general  ottieer  of  a<*- 
knowl«'.lur<'il  merit.  A  spirit  less  Ixdd 
than  that  <d'  Dundee  might  well  have 
•  piailcil  in  pniinci-  of  such  an  armv  ; 
not  nnrely  ^n  ai-comit  t>f  the  <lisparity 
of  numh'rs,  whirh  was  nearly  two  to 
one,  hut  >till  more,  perhaps,  on  ae- 
eount  of  the  inuni-asurahh*  difference 
a"  reirarded  all  the  munitions  of  \^ar 
h<t\ve«'n  th''  two  ho>ts.  Hut  Dunclee 
leuK'nihi-red  with  exultation  what  his 
illuMriou**  kin-man,  Montrose,  had  ef- 
fii'trd  in  th«'  L'«-neration  pn-eecliipj-,  with 
Highland  i-lan-  against  ngular  trooj»<  ; 
and  >tri»!iLr  in  per>ona]  daring,  and  not 
Iis>  xtroiig   in  eontldi-nee  that  his  in- 


trepid and  hardy  followers  would  ema- 
late  the  valour  of  their  ancestorst  he 
did  not  once  think  of  shunning  the 
])rofFered  combat ;  ho  only  seemed  to 
hcsitnto  in  deferring  the  attack  until 
sunset,  esteeming  the  approach  of 
night  a  convenient  season,  either  for 
following  up  success,  or  drawing  off  a 
baffled  army.  During  the  entire  day 
either  party  held  his  position,  and  witfa 
the  exception  of  some  skirmishing 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  aAernoon,  nu 
oiTensive  movement  took  place :  but 
the  moment  now  approached  for  the 
important  struggle,  which  Wcis  to  de- 
cide the  interest  of  James  II.  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  Dundee  formed 
his  line  f4»r  the  attack,  giving  the  right 
to  Sir  John  Miu.'lean,  and  the  lefk  to 
the  MacdtMiulds  of  Sleat.*  Lochiel, 
(ilengarry,  and  ('lanronald,  with  the 
small  battalion  of  Irish,  and  a  still 
smaller  body  of  horse,  led  by  Dundee 
in  per5<m,  made  the  centre.  The 
viscount  found  his  men  admirablv  dis- 
posed for  action,  as  he  flew  from  clan  to 
clan,  and  still  further  incited  their  ar- 
dour fur  battle.  About  seven  o'clock 
he  assembled  the  chiefs  and  gentlemen 
of  his  army,  and  made  them  a  speech* 
which  must  ever  be  esteemed  a  model 
of  military  eloquence.  1  g^ve  it  ai 
jM'cserved  among  *'  Macphersoa's  State 
'apers :  — 

*'  (2t>nt|pinen,  you  are  comp  hither  this 
day  to  tight,  and  that  in  the  bent  of 
causes,  for  it  is  the  Itattle  of  your  king, 
your  reli;;i4in,  and  your  country,  aninst 
ilio  foulest  usurpation  and  rebellion; 
and  havin;;,  therefore,  iio  good  a  cause 
in  your  liands,  1  doubt  nut  but  it  win 
inspire  you  with  an  eiiual  courage  to 
maintain  it :  for  there  is  no  proportion 
lietwt'oii  loyalty  and  tn^asou,  nor  Bhould 
be  any  lM*twi><'n  the  valour  of  good  sub- 
jeet^  and  truitttr.N.  Remember,  that 
to-day  begins  the  fate  uf  your  king. 
vtiur  religion,  and  V(»ur  count ry.  B«. 
ha^e  yourselves,  tlicrefore,  like  tme 
Seotsmen,  and  let  us,  bv  this  action,  re- 
deem the  eredit  of  this  nation,  that  is 
laid  Iim-  hv  the  treachery  and  cowardice 
of  sonie  of  our  c(»untrvmen,  iu  which  I 


*  |r  i-;  v:,i.|  that  Lueliit  !'<  <<i-eiind  son,  <^iptain  Donald  Cameron,  of  the  Dutch 
<-•  i\  ill-,  uM -^  \\\\\\  lii-*  r«;;iiiii'rit  in  Maekay's  .'irmy,  and  was  tlui>  adiire.<««ed  hy  that 
<_-■  :i>  r.tl :  "  'I'Ikp'  i<«  Miur  father,  ^itli  his  lli;;hlaiiil  savai^es  :  how  would  you  like 
I..  |.i  witli  liiiii .'  '  •'  It  i-*  ««f  no  eonoe-pifuee."  wa««  ih.'  aii^\\er,  *•  what  I  should  like  ; 
Imi'  taki  care  nfniv  father  and  hit  ni;;h)and  sa^a'^e--,  that  they  art*  n<it  sotm  ni*arer 
\>ii  than  \<Mi  wmild  ^^i^h."  (ieiierai  Stewart  telU  thi-  otory  uf  Allan,  Sir  Euan's 
iliirti  s«»ii,  hut  it  >eeuiJ*  muro  lilivly  lo  have  bet"*  •he  M'e'"»'t 
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mIc  nothing:  of  tou  that  you  nhall  not  soo 
mo  do  before  you :  and  if  any  of  us  shall 
fall  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  have  the 
honour  of  dyin^  in  our  duty,  and  as  1m»- 
rouies  men  of  valour  and  eonscience; 
and  such  of  us  as  shall  livt*  and  win  the 
battle,  shall  have  the  reward  of  a  jjra- 
cious  kinjf,  and  the  praine  of  all  j^ikmI 
men.  In  (ttMl's  name,  then,  let  us  go 
on,  and  let  this  Im»  your  y\ori\ — Kinp 
James  and  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
w  hirh  GofI  lonp  pn^serve !" 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  ex- 
traordinary inconaistency,  that  while 
in  arms  for  a  Romish  monarch.  Dun- 
dee  and  his  Highland  adherents  were 
animated  with  the  highest  xeal  for  the 
su|)|)ort    of  the   Protestant   episcopal 
church,  which,  since  the  restoration 
of  Charles  U.  had  been  the  established 
one   of  Scotland  ;    and   indeed,   from 
this  time  forth,  an  episcopalian  was,  in 
Scotland,   only  another  name    for   a 
Jacobite.       Popery   was,    in   gfeneral, 
little  esteeme<i  by  the  gentry  of  Scot- 
land, whether   highland  or   lowland.* 
The  moment  had  now  arrived  for  the 
assault ;  the  chiefs  and  officers  took 
their  places  at  the  hea<l  of  their  res- 
pective battalions,  and  a  short  pause 
ensued.       An  incident  just  then   oc- 
curred, which  tended  much  to  encou- 
rage the  Highland   army.       Old   Sir 
Ewan,  of  Lochiel,  standing  at  the  head 
of  his  clan,  ordiTed  them  to  set  up  a 
shout,  which  they  did  with  great  ve- 
hemence ;    from  them  it  passcnl  down 
the  whole  line  :     Mackay's   army  re- 
turned the  shout,  but  the  distance  ren- 
dere<i  the  sound  comparatively  faint. 
«*  We  shall  gain  the  victory,"  cried  Sir 
Ewan.    <'  1  am  the  oldest  officer  in  the 
army,  and  am  certain  that  the  croaking 
shout  of  the  enemy  presages  defeat. 
Did  vou  not  hear  how  much  louder  oar 


shout  was?     I  hate  been  long  accna* 
tomed  to  observe  the  tokens  of  Tictorj.'* 
Animated  by  this  speech^  the  Came- 
rons  raise«l  a  fresh  snout»  even  louder 
than  before,  which  was  once  more  re* 
peated  by  the  other  clans.     It  was  iost 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  at 
that   very  instant    Dundee  gave  the 
word,    and    the   Highlanders  rushed 
uiion  the  enemy,  each  clan  forming  a 
senarate  body.      Mackay*s  regiments 
calmly  awaited  the  shock,  and  their 
superior  military  training  told  griev- 
ously upon  the  attacking  liigfalandert. 
Three  full  fires  poured  in  deliberate! j 
upon   the  ailvancing   clans  with  the 
best  aim,   thinned  their  ranks  not  a 
little,  but  the  speed  of  their  onset  was 
not  chi»cke<l.     Encouraged  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  their  general,  who  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  horse  in  their  firont^ 
animating  all  around  him  by  his  voice 
and  gestures  and  led  most  gpdlantlj  bj 
their    respective   chiefs,   these  hardj 
tribes  sustained,  without  shrinkiiw,  a 
fire  which  might  have  daunted  the  nest 
discipline<l  troops  in   Europe.      Not 
less  than  five  hundred  of  them  fell  in 
the  advance  ;  but  they  were  soon  am* 
ply  to  revenge  this  loss.     Not  a  gnin 
was  fired  until  thev  had  arrived  wiUiin 
five  yards  of  Mackay's  line,  when  thej 
poured  into  it  a  general  volley  of  fo* 
sees  and  pistols ;  but  although  given  at 
such  close  quarters,  from  the  general 
l>adncss  of  their  gunpowder,  their  fire 
was  comparatively  ineffectual.     Thej 
now  betook  themselves  to  more  efficient 
weapons,  and,  throwing  away  their  fire- 
locks, dashed  into  the  hostile  regiments 
with  broadsword  and  target :  and  now 
began  a  scene  of  confusion,  of  fligfaty 
and  of  slaughter,  which,  speaking  re- 
latively to  the  numbers  engaged,  mo- 
dern   battles    have   rarely  exhibited* 


*  It  was  even  este^'minl  a  disgrace  among  the  Jacobites  themselves,  to  be  sus- 
pected of  popery.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  at  a  council  of  war,  an 
officvr  nani«Hl  Sir  John  Drummond,  remarked  on  the  misfortune  of  the  king's  havin|^ 
turned  papi»t,  and  beinc  so  much  influenced  bv  those  of  that  communion :  he  for- 
ther  hinteu,  that  be  feared  there  were  some  papists  among  themselves.  Glengarry, 
I  this,  rose  and  demanded  if  he  meant  him.      **  I  don't  mean  yon  hi  particular. 


upon 


Glengarry,"  said  Sir  John,  "though  I  know  vou  to  be  a  papist."     "  You  are  a 

d d  liar,"  said  Glengarry.  **  1  am  as  good  a  I'rotestant  as  you  are,  and  a  great 

deal  better  man."  Tpon  which  they  drew  their  swords  tofretber,  and  engaged 
without  another  word.  Before  they  had  exchanged  more  thaa  a  few  blows  and 
thmtta,  the  fine  old  veteran  chief.  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  rushed  between 
them  and  struck  up  their  swords,  but  in  doing  so,  received  a  cut  from  Glengarry, 
which  proftrated  him  on  the  ground,  and  very  nearlv  cost  him  his  life.  This  mime- 
diately  ended  the  dispute,  as  nothing  could  exceed  the  regret  of  aU  parties  si 
the  accident. 
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Three  dans  more  particularly  distin- 
guUhed  themselves  by  their  fearful 
prowess  on  this  day  of  woe  to  the 
lowlander,  and  triumph  to  the  Gael. 

The  Macleans,  led  on  in  the  bravest 
manner  by  their  gallant  chief,  swept 
the  troops  opposed  to  them  in  Mackay's 
left  wing  from  the  field  in  an  instant. 
No  rout  could  be  more  fearful  than 
what  this  wing  exhibited;   for  many 
that    escaped  the    unpitying    sword, 
were  hurled  in  the  press  down  the 
9teep  banks  of  the  river  Tummell,  and 
were  either  drowned    or  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks.     The  vic- 
tory   was,    on    this    side,    the    most 
complete,  and  the  most  disastrous  to 
Mackay's  forces,  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. 

The  Macdonnells,  of  Glengarry,* 
were  not  less  successful.  Their  re- 
doubted chief  was  the  bearer,  on  this 
famous  dav,  of  King  Jameses  standard, 
which  haa  never  before  witnessed  so 
sig^nal  a  triumph,  or  so  awful  a 
slaughter. 

Nor  were  the  deeds  of  the  Came- 
rons  inferior  to  those  of  their  bro- 
thers in  arms  mentioned  above,  nor  did 
their  veteran  chief  soil,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, anv  of  those  laurels  which  he 
had  won  by  so  many  acts  of  daring 
and  prowess  in  the  wars  of  Cromwell. 
This  clan  had  more  difficulties  of 
ground  to  struggle  with  than  most 
of  the  others,  as  they  had  to  charge 
the  troops  opposed  to  them  up  a  steep 
ascent ;  we  learn  as  much  from  the 
words  of  the  old  ballad,  written  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  :— 

"  Sir  Ewan  dhu  and  his  men  true 
Came  linking  up  the  brink  man  ;" 

but  neither  the  acclivity,  nor  fire,  nor 
steel,  could  arrest  their  progress,  and 
they  broke  through  the  hostile  line, 
sword  in  hand,  sJmost  the  same  mo- 
ment that  they  attacked  it.  We  may 
abo  collect  firom  a  Latin  doggrel  poem. 


translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
this  tribe  did  not  neglect  the  baggage 
of  their  flying  enemies — 

**  Strenuus  Lochielus  cum  multo  Came- 
rone, 
Hostcs  onse  peremit,  et  abrio  pugione, 
Istos  et  intrcpidos  orco  dedicavit. 
Impedimenta  hostium  Blare  reporta- 
vit." 

"  The  stout  Locbiel,  with  dirk  of  steel. 
And  many  a  Cameron  there. 
Their  foemen  fell,  dispatched  to  bell. 
Then  brought  their  spoils  to  Blair.** 

The  Dutch  troops,  as  well  as  the 
lowland  Scotch  regiments,  even  the 
true  blue  Presbyterian  Mackays  and 
Angus,  (as  before  mentioned,  the  pre- 
sent 21st  and  26th,)  as  also  the  Royal 
Borderers,  or  25th  foot,  were  routed  in 
every  quarter,  and  driven  from  the 
field.!  Onlv  one  regiment  out  of 
Mackay's  entire  force  was  able  to  main- 
tain its  ground,  and  to  bear  off  in  ho- 
nour the  arms  and  standards  conmiitted 
to  it  by  the  brave  King  William  III. 
This  was  Hastings*  English  r^ment, 
(the  present  1 3th  foot,)  and  the  only 
corps  of  that  nation  present  at  the 
battle.  Posted  at  the  extremity  of 
Mackay's  right  wing,  and  attacked  by 
the  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  (who  were 
as  good  men  as  any  in  the  field,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  well  led  as  the  Glen- 
garry men,  Macleans  and  Camerons,) 
this  gallant  regiment  kept  up  such  a 
regular,  sustained,  and  fatal  fire,  that 
the  assaulting  Highlanders  were  never 
able  to  close  with  it.  In  vain  did  the 
Macdonalds,  with  the  bravery  inherent 
in  their  name,  renew  thebr  attacks ; 
the  quick  firing  of  the  English 
corps  continually  baffled  them,  and 
they  lost  a  number  of  men  at  every 
ineffectual  attempt  to  rush  in  hand  to 
hand.  Thus  the  field  of  battle  showed 
Dundee  a  complete  and  glorious  vic- 
tory, save  in  this  one  point,}  two  thou- 


*  Glengarry's  regiment  included  the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston  and  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe.     Keppoch  s  clan,  we  believe,  made  part  of  Clanronald's  array. 

t  The  awkward  method  of  fixing  bayonets,  which  were  then  fastened  in  the  bore 
of  the  musket,  caused  some  regiments  to  be  unprepared  when  the  Highlanders 
broke  in  upon  them.  The  order  to  fix  bayonets  not  having  been  given  in  time, 
from  a  natural  wish  to  fire  as  long  as  possible.  But  the  bayonet  never  proved  aa 
efficient  weapon  agamst  broadsword  and  target,  in  the  hands  of  resolute  men. 

X  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  the  victorious  army  amounted  to  %000  men,  and 
lost  500— the  defeated  to  38,000,  and  lost  scaroelv  1,000.  At  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  the  victorioai  army  amounted  to  9^000^  and  lost  dOO^^e  defeated  to  5,000^ 
and  lost  2,000. 
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sand  of  Mackay's  army  had  been  killed 
upon  the  spot ;  the  survivors  of  the 
broken  regiments  were  in  universal 
flight;  Mackay's  cannon,  standards^ 
baggage,  military  stores,  and  treasure, 
were  all  taken,  but  Hastings's  English 
regiment  still  stood*  and  kept  up  its 
destructive  fire.  No  sooner  did  the 
viscount  espy  this  untoward  circum- 
stance, than  he  rode  rapidly  towards 
the  lcf\,"  and,  calling  out  to  Sir  Ewan 
Cameron,  directed  him  to  throw  his 
clan  upon  the  flank  of  Hastings's  regi- 
ment. Lochiel  instantly  recalled  as 
many  men  as  possible  from  the  pursuit 
and  plunder  of  the  baggage,  and,  joined 
by  the  brave  Sir  Alexander  Maclean, 
fell,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  flank  of 
the  gallant  corps,  which  was  the  only 
remaining  check  to  their  victorious 
arms.  It  now  yielded  ground,  but  in 
retiring  slowly  from  the  field,  halted 
from  time  to  time,  as  spots  were  favour- 
able, and  by  repeated  volleys,  checked 
the  pursuing  Highlanders,  who,  al- 
though they  compelled  it  to  retire, 
were  unable  to  break  it.  The  unpre- 
cedented gallantry  and  discipline  of 
this  noble  regiment,  contributed  greatly 
to  save  the  scattered  wrecks  of  Mac- 
kay's army.  But  a  still  more  preva- 
lent cause  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  prevented  any  long 
continued  pursuit.  The  Viscount 
Dundee  received  his  death  wound  just 
at  the  moment  of  his  directing  the 
movement  of  the  Camerons  against 
Hastings's  regiment.  In  him  fell  the 
strength  of  his  party,  and  the  hope  of 
the  Stuarts,  as  far,  at  least,  as  Scot- 


land was  concerned.*  King  James,  as 
has  been  remarked  by  some  writer, 
might  truly  repeat  the  sorrowful  words 
of  his  ancestor : — 

"  I  have  not  any  captain  more, 
Of  such  account  as  he." 

Had  Dundee  outlived  that  day,  he 
would  immediately  have  overrun  Scot- 
land, and  in  all  probability  would  have 
severed  that  ancient  hereditary  king- 
dom of  the  Stuarts  from  all  connexion 
with  the  English  crown.  But  it  is 
idle  to  speculate  on  past  contingencies. 
It  is  extraordinary  that  the  exact  time 
and  place  of  his  death  are  not  agreed 
upon.  Some  say  that  he  survived  the 
night  of  the  I7th,  and  died  the  next 
day  at  Blair  Athol,  others  that  it 
was  at  the  house  of  a  neighboturing 
gentleman,  one  of  the  clan  Donochy, 
or  Robertson,  after  having  written 
King  James  an  account  of  his  victory  ; 
others  affirm,  that  he  died  on  the  field 
of  battle  a  few  minutes  after  receiving 
the  fatal  shot,  and  that  his  body 
was  seen  on  the  field  covered  with 
a  Highland  plaid.  However  this 
be,  he  left  his  cause  hopeless ;  for  he 
left  a  headstrong  and  irregular  army 
without  a  leader,  so  that,  accompa- 
nied by  his  fall,  their  victory  was  use- 
less, t  No  persons  knew  this  better 
than  the  Highland  chiefs  themselves, 
and  perhaps  tew  more  picturesque  sub- 
jects  for  an  historical  painting  could 
be  found,  than  their  melancholy  g^oup 
about  the  dead  body  of  Dundee,  on 
the  battle-field  of  Killieorankie. 

X. 


*  Dr.  Pitcairn's  classical  epitaph  on  Dundee,  expresses  the  feelings  of  the 
Jacobite  party  at  his  loss  : — 

'*  Ultime  Scotomm  potuit  quo  sotpite  solo 
Libertas  patriae  salva  f^se  toae  I 
Te  morlente  novas  acccpit  Scotia  regos 
Accepitque  novoa  te  morlente  deos, 
nia  tibi  superesse  nequit  nee  tu  notes  ill» 
Ergo  Cideaonia  nomen  inane  vale ! 
Tuque  vale  genUs  quondam  fortissime  ductor 
Ultime  Scotomm  atquc  ultimo  Grseme  vale !" 
The  Rev.  J.  Graham,  Rector  of  Magilliean,  has  translated  this  epitaph  with 
great  power.     We  forget  all  except  the  two  last  lines : — 

«  Farewell  then,  Caledonia,  empty  name  I 
Farewell,  thou  last  of  Scots,  and  last  bold  Grseme  I" 
t  A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  Cleland,  a  brave  Presbyterian 
colonel,  successfully  maintiuned  the  churchyard  and  enclosures  of  Dunkeld  aeainst 
the  Highlanders,  who  never  fought  well  unless  they  could  attack  sword  in  hand. 
This  skirmish,  and  the  former  one  of  Dmmcloe,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  were 
the  only  instances  that  we  know  of  in  which  the  ScottiBh  wnig  party  succeeded  In 
personal  coi^ct  with  tiie  oftfalien  or  jaoobltM. 
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THE   pope's   DREAX. 

A   LEGEND   OF   SANTA   MARIA    MAGGIOREy 
BT  CBAELIS  BBBVBT. 

What  do  folks  go  to  Rome  for  ?  'Tis  hard  to  declare. 

To  see  what  Romans  are,  or  to  hear  what  thej  were, 

To  ride  races  all  over  the  dreary  Campagna, 

Or  lounge  up  and  down  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  ? 

Mosaics  to  huy  in  the  Via  Condotti, 

Or  casts  from  the  antique  sold  hy  Liherotti? 

Perhaps  many  gov 

For  all  that  I  know, 
As  a  matter  of  duty  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe. 
While  some  wouldn't  mind  what  gay  sight  they  had  missed 
If  they  could  but  see  cardinals  playing  at  whist ; 

And  some  at  Lent  season 

Will  crawl  their  bare  knees  on 
Up  the  Scala — but  that's  not  the  g^eral  reason 

Why  people  leate  home. 

And  in  multitudes  come 
By  land  or  by  sea  to  pass  three  months  at  Rome : 
What  attracts  them,  can  you  solve  the  mystery  ?  That  I  can. 
Either  St.  Peter's,  the  Forum,  or  Vatican. 

la  spite  of  the  thousands 

Whom  Great  Britain  now  sends, 

(And  whom  China  calls  Fanquis,) 

In  spite  of  the  Yankees 

Who  travel  in  shoals. 

As  plenty  as  Poles 

Who,  banished  and  undone. 

Now  inundate  London, 

111  wager  a  penny 

That  out  of  the  many 

Very  few  men,  if  any 
Though  patient,  and  long,  and  acute  their  researches, 
Can  say  when  they  leave  Rome,  '*  I've  seen  all  the  churches  ;"* 
Whoever  has  done  this  has  been  diUgent^, 
For  their  number  amounts  to  three  hundred  and  twenty. 

He  who  writes  con  amore 

Often  strays  from  his  story. 
Just  as  Fve  strayed  from  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  ; 
But  to  prove  that  henceforth  I  intend  to  be  serious, 
I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  g^ood  Pope  Liberius. 

First,  to  impress  the  locale  on  vour  mind, 

I'll  describe  how  you  may  the  cnurch  easily  find ; 

Enter  Rome  by  the  gate 

Which  at  some  ancient  date 
Was  named  Tiburtina,  although  now  of  late     • 
'Tis  called  San  Lorenzo — the  gate  once  passed  through. 
The  road  leads  up  hill,  and  you've  nothing  to  do 
But  to  walk  on  until  straight  before  you  you  see 
A  huge  pile  of  building,  which,  wise  men  agree. 
Stands  just  on  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Juno, 
(In  her  day,  a  most  popular  goddess,  as  you  know.) 

Walk  in,  and  you  may 

Some  gilding  survey. 
The  gold  of  which  came,  if  the  truth  records  say. 
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From  the  New  World,  indeed,  if  traditions  don*t  tell  t 
False  storTf  the  tnfi  of  Spain's  Qaeen  Isabella. 
Now  wko  \>uilt  thU  churcQ  *tis  no  hard  task  to  know, 
Any  list  of  the  Popes  will  the  founder's  name  show. 
Tut  why  this  site  was  chosen,  ah  1  there  is  the  mystery  1 
Bhat  ril  explain  in  the  following  history. 


I 


On  a  horsehair  couch  the  Pontiff  slept. 

And  a  young  lay  brother  Yiffil  kept 

With  one  eye  shut,  outside  the  door. 

Stretched  at  his  ease  upon  the  floor. 

Lulled  by  the  Pope*s  harmonious  snore. 

Hour  after  hour  crept  slowly  by. 

And  the  lay  brother  shut  his  ot^er  eye. 

Forgetting  his  watch  was  scarce  half  done. 

He  slept — and  the  chapel  clock  struck  omb; 
When  (of  course  say  a  word  but  the  plain  truth  I  wouldn't) 
The  Pope  heard  a  voice,  but  the  lay  brother  couldn't. 
Like  that  pensive  bird's  song  f^om  some  favourite  mossy  knoll, 
(Called  in  Spain  ndscnor,  and  m  France  rosiignoL 

**  Papa,'*  it  said  in  a  sweet  sol  mi  yb, 

( By  the  way,  don't  pronounce  it  ^  C Anglais  Papi, 

Or  you'll  put  me  in  mind  how  I'm  forced  oft  to  rally  an 

Old  frienJ  of  mine,  who  forgets  his  Italian ;) 

"  Papa,  whereer  you  next  summer  shall  see 

A  thick  fall  of  snow,  build  a  church  there  to  me.** 

«*  To  whom  ?**  the  Pope  cried. 
But  no  one  replied 
Save  the  lay  brother,  who,  his  past  slumber  to  hide. 
Now  feigned  to  be  active  and  spry  bevond  measure. 
And  bowed  low,  awaiting  the  good  fatner's  pleasure. 

'<  To  whom,  did  it  sav, 
Didst  thou  catch  tKe  word?  EhT 
The  lay  brother  stared,  rubbed  his  eves,  and  said  **  Nay  ;* 
Then,  thinking  the  Pope's  brain  begmning  to  whirl,  he 
Looked  grave,  and  tlince  shook  his  head  a  la  Lord  Burleigh. 

*Twas  autumn  then,  but  the  autumn  went  by. 
Ami  winter  came,  in  its  turn  to  fly  ; 
When  the  spring  in  a  grass  green  robe  drew  nigh. 
And  the  dormouse  opened  its  sleepy  eye 
Tu  blink  at  the  sun  and  the  bright  blue  sky ; 
Month  after  month  did  revolving  hie, 
Till,  about  the  middle  of  warm  July, 
The  Pupe  took  a  walk,  rather  hobbling  and  slow, 
(For  walking  is  hot  work  in  summer,  we  know ;) 
And  three  cardinals  after  him  all  in  a  row, 
Wlien  he  stopped,  and  wheeled  round  very  nimbly  "just  so/ 
•*  Oh  my  !-  cried  the  Pope,  **  if  there  isn't  the  snow  !" 
'*  Snow  in  summer !"  cried  one, ''  oh,  no !  mm  est  possibiUf 
Nu,  Libert  pattr^  nun  est  credibile. 
Who  ever  heard 
A  thing  so  absurd  ? 
And  yet — it's  uncommonly  like,  'pon  my  word. 
Oh  ves  1  now  1  look,  my  red  hat  that's  at  home  1  stake, 
(Safe  wager  too,)  for  it  is  snow,  and  no  mistake." 

^  Ah !"  cried  the  Pope,  «<  I  have  put  my  foot  in  it. 
Bat  as  1  must  dojt,  we  won't  loae  m  wiaiaU ; 
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Send  for  the  arcbitects>  bid  them  prepare 

A  pluu  for  a  new  church,  and  let  them  beware. 

If  they  fail  to  fulfil 

My  pontifical  will. 
By  my  patron  Libcrius,  they  shall  all  grill ; 
Not  on  earth,  to  an  iron  stake  fast  bound  before  ye  all. 
No,  I  allude  to  a  grill  purgatorial. 
Bid  them  sketch  such  a  plan  as  was  ne*er  sketched  before. 

And  ne'er  will  be  more. 

And  when  their  task's  o*er, 
I've  a  recompense  for  them — my  blessing — in  store. 
Shut  'em  up  in  a  chamber,  and  give  each  a  sheet 
Of  paper,  pens,  inkj,  but  mind,  nothing  to  eat." 

Now,  why  didn't  the  Pope,  all  this  trouble  to  spare* 

Michael  Angelo  summon,  that  architect  rare. 

So  he  would,  but  (though  no  man  a  good  thought  was  smarter  at,) 

What  says  the  song?  Mike  "was  not  born  till  arter  that." 

We'll  suppose  the  plan  chosen,  and  mortar  and  lime 
And  stone  brought,  until  in  due  process  of  time. 
The  church  stood  upright  on  a  solid  foundation. 
While  the  cardinals  looked  on  in  mute  admiration  ; 

And  the  Pope  thought  himself 

A  most  fortunate  elf. 
When  'twas  finished,  and  he,  with  small  outlay  of  pelf, 
(For  he  taxed  all  the  nobles,  whom  Pat  calls  "the  quality,") 
Gave  Rome  a  church,  and  achieved  immortality. 

Here,  by  the  way. 

Some  reader  may  say, 
ni  start  off  for  Italy  this  very  day. 
Crossing  over  Mont  Cenis  this  church  to  survey '; 

Stay,  a  word  in  your  ear. 

You'll  repent  it,  I  fear. 
For  alas  I  of  the  old  church  few  traces  appear 
In  the  proud  fane,  which  strangers  long  gaze  at  with  fixed  eye. 
It  has  been  so  much  altered  by  one  of  the  Sixti. 

Now  briefly  in  few  words  to  wind  up  the  story. 
How  the  church  was  called  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
Because  the  Pope  knew  not  his  visitor's  name. 

Who  the  year  before  came 

This  off 'ring  to  clium. 
So  the  calendar  searching  with  laudable  aim, 
He  chose  for  himself ;  and  how  once  ev'ry  summer 
As  you  may  be  sure  of,  if  hither  you  come,  or 

By  proxy  attend, 

How  the  monks  all  ascend. 
Such  a  posse,  you'd  think  there  was  really  "  no  end," 

A  hundred  or  more. 

Through  a  snug  private  door, 
To  a  balcony  where  they  appear,  'mid  a  roar 
Of  applause  from  the  people,  the  square  closely  packed  in. 
Who  clap  on,  and  wonder  what  strange  farce  they're  acting ; 
How  they  let  fall  (trust  me,  'tis  no  vam  guess  o'  mine. 
Fact,  honour  bright,)  for  snow,  showers  of  jessamine — 
Are  not  these  proofs  certain,  incontrovertible. 
Clear  as  the  face  of  a  polished  dessert  table, 
Sure  proofs  how  true  and  undoubted  a  story 
Is  the  Legend  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
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Tlin    CATHOLIC     DIRECTOEY   AND    DIAIIO   DI    BOMA— MIKOE   fOBTS    AKO   MOOBEW 

MIEACLKS  OF   EOMANItM. 


Wf  had  once  on  old  friend,  more  di»- 
tinguiKhiHlfor  the  (jfoodnoA^  of  hU  heart 
than  for  his  intellectual  puwern  or 
literary  attainments,  who  had  a  strong 
nfft'i'tion  f(»r  almanack;).  IndiHhl,  thev 
constitutetl  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
ornament  of  hii*  verv  select  library  ; 
and  our  friend  Ui^ed  to  recommen<l 
them  eariicMly  to  his  wife  and  daugh- 
t«Ts  for  their  es|)ecial  study.  "  GochI 
reading,  exr^llont  good  reailing,**  he 
ua(mI  to  .HAv,  **  in  the  Almanack  ;"  and 
thi'U,  in  momenta  of  gcMMUhumoured 
confidence  he  would  sometimes  turn 
to  us  and  looking  with  all  the  mystery 
of  wiiich  his  happy  face  was  capable, 
he  used  to  express  with  great  compla* 
cency  the  monody  liable  •*  safe."  ll  at 
such  times  we  happened  to  lie  for  a 
moment  U*(t  alone,  he  would  l»ecome 
more  explanat(»ry.  **  Almanacks,'*  he 
would  say,  '*  are  good  family  books ; 
they  ^ivf  young  jH'ople  employment, 
and  they  don't  put  any  thoughts  into 
their  heatls.'* 

Alas  !  the  days  c»f  safe  reailing  are 
gone  by  :  wen  ahnanacks  have  be- 
c<»me  c<intcmplative.  Until  our  fields 
and  strect.H  bad  b<>come  vocal  with  the 
el4K|uence  of  desultory  preachers,  the 
Church  of  Home  umJ  to  boast  of  her 
orators  of  the  public  places,  and  insist 
that  hhv  alone  was  the  true  church, 
In'oause  in  her  provinces  alone  "  wi»dom 
cried  aloud  in  the  streets,  and"  (we 
for>ret  whether  it  was  a  part  of  her 
ret'omniendation,  ^  **  n(»  man  regarded 
it."  liowe^vr  this  inav  1»e,  she 
now  Ix'takes  her  to  a  new  procUm*- 
titm  of  her  wiH<lom.  The  Catholic 
Directorv  and  Almanack  has  btn^ome 
instinct  with  it,  and  the  gooil  easy 
gentleman  of  the  (dd  sch<M>l,  who  in 
the  expectation  of  *•  excellent  safe 
resiling**  >boul«l  give  it  harbourage, 
would  fonn  find,  like  Croaker  in  the 
plav,  tlmt  he  had  been  1»etrayed ;  would 
find  all  the  horr<»r  of  tire,  water,  senj«e, 
and  nonsense,  levelled  at  him,  and 
would  not  know  whetlier  it  was  not  a 
covert  device  to  intro<luce  into  his 
house  terrors  worM»  than  "lighted 
tnatcbei,  biasing  l>rims1oiie,  and  bu*« 
rels  of  gunpowder."   Howe? er,  bad  at 


the  case  is,  and  full  of  alarm,  we  hare 
had  the  magnanimity  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  periU  of  a  search*  We  have 
investigated  the  oontenta  of  thU 
armoury  of  sauiba,  and  undertake  to 
promise  that  tnere  ii  little  harm  in 
them.  The  intention  may  have  been 
good  enough,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  seconded  bv  the  skill 
which  could  render  it  mischievous. 

The  first  literary  article  hi  the  Al- 
manack  is  called  the  Scriptural  Regis- 
ter, in  which  the  first  three  pieces  of 
intelligence  are  as  follows .— . 

**  First — the  conception  of  the  Blessed 
\'irgin,  the  8ih  of  December,  sixteen 
years  before  Christ. 

**  Second^the  nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  8th  of  September,  fifteen 
years  lH»fore  Christ. 

"  Third — her  presentation  in  the  tem- 
ple, in  the  third  year  of  her  age,  twelve 
years  before  Christ." 

From  what  Scripture  this  intelli* 
gi*nco  was  gathered  we  were  much  at 
a  l(»ss  to  learn.  We  had  indeed  once 
heard  a  doughty  controversialist,  when 
pressed  rather  too  unsparingly  for  an 
authority,  cite  in  a  tone  of  voice  where 
anger  disguised  annoyance,  the  gospel 
of  St.  Thtiinas,  and  recommend  it  bj 
the  query — is  not  it  as  good  as  any 
other  gospel  ?  We  looked  long  for 
any  such  reference  in  the  Scriptural 
Register,  and  when  we  had  fiuied  to 
our  heart's  content,  we  learned  wis- 
d(»m,  and  began,  where  for  the  future 
we  mean  to  begin  all  doubtful  studies, 
at  the  Iteginning.  We  then  found 
that  the  Scriptural  Register  was  com- 
piled «  chiefiy  from  Sandinus.*'  This 
explained  the  mystery.  Like  Carleton** 
Autobiograohv'  of  the  Rev.  Black- 
thome  M< Flail,  which  was  <' wrote  bj 
his  cousin,"  the  Catholic  Almanack  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  Scriptural  Register^ 
but  nre|»ar(*s  it  chiefiy  from  Sandinus. 
It  IS  no  longer  wonderful  that  it 
should  commence  so  strangely.  How- 
ever, we  woukd.b7  no  means  take  awaj 
from  the  merit,  whatever  it  may  be,  of 
the  writer  whose  works  are  thus 
stilQted  for  the  BiMe.    A  1 
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Citholic  bihiiograpliiflt  has  said  of 
him  tli:it  he  had  the  merit,  as  if  it  were 
oonfi'ssi'dly  a  rare  merit  in  his  party, 
of  generally  ^riving  good  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  his  statements.  It  is 
a  matter  of  thankfuhicss,  therefore, 
that  the  Catholic  Ahuanack  chooses 
so  resi>ectable  a  voucher  for  the  Bible; 
and  perhaps  when  its  readers  find  it 
thus  recommended,  some  of  them  may 
venture  to  look  into  it  for  themselves. 

Pages  \'2'i  to  12G  are  occupied  with 
lessons  road  at  the  mass  of  one  of  the 
lately-prtimoted  saints,  Liguori,  who 
is  said  to  have  lKH?n  an  assiduous  wor- 
shipjKT  of  the  Mother  of  CJod,  and  to 
have  u(M)n  one  occasion  l>een  so  suc- 
cessful in  her  praises,  that  from  her 
image  there  was  poured  u|)on  his 
countenance  a  flood  of  light — which  we 
are  to  suppose  was  a  manifest  token 
at  onco  of  the  saint's  holiness,  the 
Virgin's  approbation,  and  the  sensibility 
of  her  inia<r('.  Certainlv,  whatever  mav 
l>e  the  light  of  an  age  which  can  have 
fellowship  with  such  lights  as  these — 
the  wooden  gleams  which  glowed  on 
the  brow  of  St.  Liguori, — there  must 
be  much  of  that  darkness  which  is 
called  **  the  light  of  other  days,*'  and 
is  far  more  favourable  to  Uomanism 
than  the  light  of  heaven  or  truth 
could  be.  Pius  VII.  it  appears,  in  the 
year  181 1),  inserted  the  name  of  Li- 
guori in  the  Fasti  of  the  blessed; 
(jrcgory  the  Sixteenth  in  the  year 
\H:iU,  arlvaiiced  him,  many  new 
miracles  having  enhanced  his  repute, 
to  the  catalogue  of  saints.  Knough 
or  **  something  too  nmeh  of  this." 

The  Uoninn  Register  (K*cupies  from 
page  I'i!)  to  170  both  inclusive.  It 
contains  at^counts  of  the  |)a|Mil  soirees, 
and  receptions,  and  ceremonies ;  ac- 
counts frttni  the  court  and  the  church, 
fashionable,  pious,  |>olitical — preiMsely 
as  if  Kduic  were  the  acknowledged 
nietrt>polis  (»f  the  nriti>b  dominions, 
and  the  pope  the  prince  in  whom  all 
the  faitbt^ll  nuist  feel  the  dee|H.*At  in- 
terest. 'rhi>  U  perhaps  no  more  thait 
should  be  exiM'cted  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  K'Nh  than  t<i  be  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  >tatesmen. 

"July  '2\ — His  holiness  gave  s(*vi*ral 
privalr  aiidi«'nc(»s." 

••  Deci  iiiIkt — Thi*  illii«triou4  and 
venerable  archbishop  of  (Nklugno  was 
in  strict  retirement  in  Munster.  Hii 
huliuea»  U'^tiiivd  ill  the  must  luarkod 


manner,  his  eritefal  and  lasting 
collection  of  nU  undaontad  seal  and 
many  suiTeringt  for  the  faith. 
The  pope  wrote  to  him  with  Ai«  orm 
hand,  a  letter  fall  of  hope  and  oiMUola- 
tion." 


All,  however^  is  not  nnooth  sailing 
even  at  Rome.  The  Registry  nlBnns 
that  "  the  accoants  of  the  insurrection 
in  the  states  of  the  church  were  much 
exaggerated  ;*'  but  it  adds  that  "  leve- 
ral  persons  were  arrested  for  con* 
spiracy,  amongst  whom  were  Count 
Bricci,  the  Chevalier  Ghernrdiy  nnd 
several  students  of  the  universitj  of 
Bologna."  "  Something  wicked  thai 
wav  comes.'* 

Inhere  were  troubles  of  another 
description  in  Rome. 

"  The  Roman  states,  owing  to  a  late 
banking  arrangement,  (with  manj 
wealthy  Catholics  in  Rome  and  in  Eng- 
land,) met  with  severe  pecuniary  losses, 
owing  to  the  unexjH*eted  failure  of  a 
most  inlluential  banker  in  London.*' 

But  here  is  an  announcement  which 
sh(mld  awaken  a  lively  interest  even 
in  Ireland. 

"  August. — A  letter  from  his  eminenev 
('ardinal  Franxoni,  prefect  of  the  Col* 
l«*ge  of  Propaganda,  to  the  Rev.  MIehaal 
Doyle,  of  SS.  Michael  and  Johns^DnbUa. 
presenting  him  with  the  thanks  of  tha 
saer4'd  ctmgrcgation  for  his  munifioeat 
grant  of  i!jOU,  for  the  support  of  an- 
other house  iu  favour  of  the  Irish  mis- 
sion. Thin  IS,  ice  believe t  ike  third  er 
fourth  grunt  of  the  kind  which  this  es- 
toein4>d  and  venerable  i*oclesiaiilie  has 
given  for  tliis  truly  noble  pnrpoie.**-. 
lietfistrjf,  p.  loH. 

There  is  one  admirable  qualitv  intha 
Konmn  (*atholie  system  ;^.nanieij»  that 
it  takes  the  most  it  can  from  all  whom 
it  can  influence  to  give,  and  that  it 
gives  the  smallest  return  which  it  can 
influence  the  givers  to  accept.  Whm 
Kngland  in  her  wiMlum  founded  tha 
Royal  Cullegi*  of  Maynuoth,  for  tha 
purpose  of  training  up  some  milUona 
of  people  in  doctrines  which  she  rm» 
i|uired  of  all  her  legislators  to  swear 
were  «lamnable  and  idulatroust  and 
in  principles  which,  it  has  been  said* 
that  if  the  docile  scholars  convert 
them  into  act,  the  guvernment  which 
pavs  for  teacliing  them  will  ptuush  as 
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menu,  at  a  conftiderahle  expense  fur 
the  perpetuation  of  a  sy8tein»  against 
which,  at  a  still  greater  expense  of 
money  and  of  lives,  she  has  h)ng  heen 
ineffectually  struKgling,  she  designed 
to  make  sure  of  at  least  one  thing, 
the  co-operation  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  college 
founded  for  their  exclusive  use,  not 
benefit.  She  passed  an  act  of  par- 
haiuent  which  enabled  them  legally 
to  maintain  a  college  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  own  priesthood,  and 
hhe  professed  to  anticipate  that  their 
benevolence  would  be  conducted  upon 
so  popular  an  institution,  and  that  she 
would  have  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  having  founded  it  at  no  greater 
pecuniary  lo&s  than  the  cost  of  an 
outfit. 

In  such  an  expectatitm  there  was  an 
abundant  ignoranct*  niontfe^ted  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Roman  Iri&h.  The  odour 
of  law   (,not   that  they  are  not   suffi- 
ciently liligiou>)  is  far  more  unsavoury 
to  them  than  that  of  gain  to  the  Roman 
empi-ror.    The  moment  Mayno<»th  Ih»- 
came   protected   and   encouraged    by 
law,  it  forfeiteil  tlie  |)ecuuiary  sup|K)rt 
of  the   Roman   (  utholics   of  Ireland. 
So  long  OS  there  was  a  college  in  ex- 
istence  of  which    England  ought  to 
ent(*rtain  a  salutary  su&uioicm — so  long 
as  there  was  an  institution  to  be  sup- 
ported which  the  spirit  of  the  English 
law    forlmde    the   subjects    of   Great 
Britain    to   supt>ort — so    long    there 
was  a  successful  rival  to   Maynooth ; 
in  a  word,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  donations  and  legat-ies,  so  given 
that   they  only  confirm  the  rule — the 
colli*ge    which    England   most    incon- 
sistently and  sinfully  establiiihed  and 
called  upon  Ireland  to  sun(»ort,  is  al- 
together   deserted     by     the     Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland;  and  while  it  is 
teaching    doctrines    and     inculcating 
principleH   which   may  yet  sliake  the 
nritifth  empire  to  its  centre,  they  are 
taught  and  propagated  at  the  cost  of 
England ;  and  the  hundreds  and  the 
thousands   of  pounds   uhich   Ireland 
can  afford  to  contribute,  are  properly 
and  coDsistentlv  transmitted  to  Rome. 
The  Roman  Register,  pages  135 — 
16il,    contains   an    account  of  **  the 
pontifical    mass,*'    a    work    recently 
published  by    Dr.    Baggs    at    Rome. 
The  ceremonies  <»f  this  mass  are  ex- 
plained—one will  appear  sufficiently 
atartling.    Before  hu  hoUnett  taitet 


the  bread  and  wine  which  he  b 
to  change  into  God,  they  must  be 
tasted  by  one  of  hit  attendants  lest 
they  might  cliange  him  into  a  corpse. 
What  a  blessed  and  holy  region  Rome 
must  be — what  a  goodly  religion 
Romanism  —  and  how  thoroughly 
imbued  with  Christian  affection  the 
Romanist  ministers  at  the  altar. 
There  stands  an  a^^  man,  vicar  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  hts  infallible  repre* 
sentative  on  earth ;  and  in  order  to 
satisfv  him  that  there  is  not  death  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  an  attendant,  the 
sagrinta,  must  put  his  own  life  in  peril 
by  eating  the  wafers  and  drinking  of 
the  cup.  This  ceremony  is  called  the 
proba. 


(* 


PROBA. 


'*  The  cardinal  deacon  then  places 
three  hosts  upon  the  paten,  and  the 
pyx  near  the  chalice.  He  takes  one  of  the 
three  hosts,  touches  with  it  the  other 
two,  and  gives  it  to  M.  Sagrista;  he 
then  takes  another  of  the  hosts  and 
touches  with  it  the  paten,  and  the  clia- 
lice  inside  ami  outside,  and  gives  it  also 
to  the  sagrista  mho  eats  the  Itco  hont*. 
He  then  takes  the  eruet.s,  and  iKiura 
from  them  some  wine  and  water  into 
the  cup  held  by  the  sagHsta  who  drinks 
from  it.  This  ceremony  is  called  the 
proba." 

Well  might  the  ceremony  be  calleil 
the  proba,  or  the  opprohium',  rather,  of 
the  religion  which  is  not  ashamed  to 
make  such  a  parade  of  it.  Where  such  a 
ceremonv  is  found  necessary,  what  sa- 
tisfactory  assurance  can  a  Romanist 
have  that  the  process  of  transubstan- 
tiation  is  ever  accomplished  in  his 
church  ?  He  knows  that  if  there  is 
too  much  water  in  the  wine — if  there 
has  lieen  any  distilled  water  used  in 
making  the  bread — no  consecration 
can  talce  place.  He  sees  that  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  on  certain  so- 
lemn occasions  that  *'  the  elements'* 
have  not  been  adulterated  bv  mixtures 
still  more  deleterious.  T^ese  latter 
may  be  detected — the  former  are  in- 
discoveral>Ie.  If  there  be  poison  in 
the  bread  or  the  wine  it  will  be  de- 
tected ;  its  eifects  are  tried  upon  an 
attendant->expmMeM/iMi  m  corpare 
vili  JU.  If  the  cup  or  the  host  be 
drugged,  the  congregation  will  have 
the  comjfbrt  of  seeing  the  Signor  Sa* 
grista  grow  black  in  the  face,  stiffen, 
aod  90  die.    Bat  n^ipoK  the  ingre* 
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dient  by  which  the  symbols  are  adul- 
terated be  of  a  less  deadly  nature — too 
much  of  water — the  bread  not  purely 
wheaten — a  whole  congregation  is 
defrauded,  their  adoration  is  g^ven  to 
a  morsel  of  unchanged  bread.  Why 
has  Rome  no  proba  for  this?  We 
would  beg  to  suggest  that  the  cere- 
mony be  altered.  Let  there  be  a 
chemist,  instead  of  a  sagrista,  in  at- 
tendance on  his  holiness  ;  and  let  him 
have  the  double  duty  of  pronouncing 
that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  such 
as  may  be  safely  eaten,  and  that  they 
arc  also  of  the  consistence  out  of  which 
Romanism  may  be  able  to  make  her 
God.  In  the  meantime,  until  our 
suggestion  can  be  put  into  practice, 
we  would  entreat,  for  the  sake  of  de- 
cency, if  not  humanity,  that  something 
less  valuable  than  human  life  be  ex- 
posed to  the  hazards  of  the  proba. 
There  is  something  less  precious, 
surely,  than  the  life  of  M.  Sagrista. 
Cannot  a  dog  be  found  to  whom  it 
would  be  gain  to  die ;  the  guides  at 
the  Grotto  dpi  Cane  are  not  very  ex- 
cessive in  their  prices:  or  if  there 
must  be  the  aspect  of  a  man,  will  not 
the  condemned  cells  of  Rome  supply  a 
wretch  who  would  more  willingly  risk 
the  hazard  of  being  poisoned,  as  the 
pope*s  taster  of  communion  elements, 
than  die  by  the  executioner. 

The  Almanack,  or  the  work  of  Dr. 
Baggs,  has  added  a  note  in  explanation 
of  this  most  revolting  and  disgraceful 
experiment : — 

"  Moursius  shows,  that  at  regal  ban- 
quets it  was  customary  to  have  persons 
who  tasted  the  meats,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  suspicion  of  poison.  By  the 
Romans  they  were  callecf  prajgustatoros, 
and  the  chief  of  them  in  the  emperor's 
household  was  named  procurator  prai- 

fustatorum.  Claudius  is  said  to  nave 
ecn  poisoned  per  Halotum  spadoncm prce- 
(fustatorem.  .  .  As  men  have  some- 
times sacrilegiously  mixed  poison  with 
the  bread  and  wine  used  at  mass,  the 
Ceremoniale  Episcoporum  prescribes, 
that  when  a  bishop  sings  mass,  they 
should  be  tasted  first  by  the  credentiarii, 
or  butlers,  and  afterwards  by  the  sa- 

fristan.  Lambert,  an  old  writer  quoted 
y  Fleury,  says  that  a  subdcacon  at- 
tempted to  poison  pope  Victor  IL  at 
mass.  .  .  Unhappily,  ete/i  in  our 
own  time,  this  abominable  sacrilege  has 
been  attempted^" 

What  a  system !  to  take  its  prece- 


dent for  the  supper  of  the  Lord  from 
the  orgies  of  a  sensual  court — from 
the  habits  of  a  most  flagitious  society. 
Because  a  tyrant  emperor  had  reason 
to  suspect  conspiracy  among  his  guilty 
attendants,  the  pope  should  make  simi- 
lar suspicions  mamfest ;  becausea  taster 
was  necessary  at  feasts  which  were 
spread  for  purposes  of  sin,  a  taster  is 
necessary  at  that  feast  where  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  is  commemorated.  Bat 
the  astounding  fact  is,  that  such  hate- 
ful precautions  are  necessary.  Ro- 
manism has  children  who  will  perpe- 
trate, at  the  blessed  eucharist,  at  the 
Lord's  table,  the  crimes  which  pagan 
daring  would  only  venture  upon  at  the 
gross  festivals  of  Claudius.  Surely 
there  is  reason  in  the  expression  that 
pagan  and  papal  Rome  are  one — that 
the  modern  is  but  the  ghost  of  the 
ancient ;  and  there  is  reason  also  to 
think  that  the  process  which  has  made 
her  a  ghost  has  added  nothing  to  her 
improvement. 

The  Literary  Register  throws  inci- 
dentally some  valuable  lights  on  the 
character  of  the   Church  of  Rome. 
The  second  work  of  which  it  contains 
a  notice  is  «  Dodd's  Church  History." 
The  review  concludes  at  pages  186, 187» 
with  ''  A  List  of  Catholics  executed 
for  religion  during  the  reign  of  James 
L"     The  number   of  executions  re- 
corded is  twenty-four — seven  of  lay- 
men, and  seventeen  of  priests.     It  is 
wholly  unnecessary  now  to  attempt 
proving  that  all  these  Roman  Catholics 
executed  during  the  reign  of  James  L 
were  put  to  death  for  treason.     It  is 
perfectly  known  that  James  I.  would 
most  willingly    allow   Romanists    to 
pursue  their  course  in  peace,  if  they 
would  only  be  satisfied  to  grant  to 
England  and  him  the  same  indulgence. 
The  gunpowder  plot  startled  the  king 
and  the  realm  from  their  security,  and 
disclosed  the  fell   purposes  of  those 
who  were  working  out  their  treasons 
under  religious  pretences.    According 
to  Dodd,  and  to  the  Catholic  Reg^ 
try,  this  treason  is  Romanist  religion. 
Garnet,  who  was  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son by  evidence  as  plain  and  convincing 
as  ever  convicted  a  culprit, — Garnet, 
who  avowed,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
attempt  defending,  his  detestable  doc- 
trine of  equivocation, — Garnet,  who 
it  is  said,  has  been  canonised  among 
Jesuits  for  his  treasons  in  England, 
figures  here  in  Dodd's  list  as  one  of 
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tlioAC  who  WW  *'  executed  for  hi?  n*- 
ligiun."  What  (l(»e8  thU  mean  ?  That 
treaiMin  U  siuictified  hv  RomoniMU. 
when  wrou)(ht  ftir  the  iiit«Te.st«  of  the 
church.  It  in  a  hohl  avowal.  May 
we  ho}H*  that  the  a^e  i«  nut  altogether 
HO  unohservant,  as  that  it  can  be  made 
without  su^^efttin);  the  neees^itjr  of 
vigilance  and  caution. 

And  yet  the  ho|)e  in  faint.  When 
Huch  a  list  as  has  appeared  in  the  Ca- 
tlmlic  Directory,  of  "  Catholics  exe- 
rutt'il  fur  religion  in  the  reign  of 
.lames  I."  woit  ma<le  public*  there  must 
liavc  been  a  strong  reliance  on  the 
amount  of  i^oranct*  and  indifference 
w  hichcan  allow  Kuch  fabrications  to  pass 
current.  And,  unhappily,  the  confi- 
dcntv  of  H(»manism,  generally  not  ill- 
placed,  has  never  a  more  enduring  rest- 
ing.pla^'e  than  when  it  is  fixed  on  the 
]M'rhua£ion  that  Protestants  are  unac- 
cpiainted  with  those  matters  in  history 
which  ought  to  have  for  them,  as 
lVotest«ints  and  Briti^h  subjects,  the 
moit  prevailing  interest.  Were  it  not 
for  a  reliance  u{K>n  igiK»rance  and  for- 
getfulness  of  these  matters,  a  list  like 
that  in  the  Almanack  would  never  have 
been  jHTmilted  to  sec  the  light ;  Ro- 
manists w<mld  l>e  thankful  that  Pro- 
testants were  silent  upon  .such  a  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  anv  uninstructed  or  re- 
fractory  champion  4»f  their  party  was 
daring  enough  to  break  the  silence,  he 
Would  so4»n  be  culled  to  a  S4>nse  of 
duty,  and  eon)])elled  to  observe  the 
discipline  which  was  so  creditably  en- 
ft»r<H'd  in  the  instance  of  l^usevism. 

In  the  whole  hiMorv  of  Romanism, 
of  its  heri*sii*s,  its  persecutions,  its 
(Times,  there  is  not  |K*rhaps  an  inci- 
dent which  imprints  upon  }>apacy  a 
brand  of  dee{K>r  guilt  and  dishonour 
than  its  oonci'ni  in  the  case  of  thc^so 
"  (Catholics  executed  f«ir  their  reli- 
gion." They  trrre  st»  executed — |)oor, 
)»etraved  slaves  and  \  ictims  of  a  merci- 

* 

lt»ss  master.      Thev  irrnf  executed  for 

* 

religion — for  what  they  thouk'ht  reli- 
gion— obetlience  to  the  tyrant  }>o|»e. 
They  would  have  Iweii  |>ardoiied  by 
the  irenerous  t<ilerance  of  Kngland — 
thry  juirrijicctl  themnelvrs  tn  thfjiaf^iti- 
on*  jmlity  v/  the  pajttil  court.  Hear 
the  storv. 

James  I.  witli  all  his  eccentricities, 
was  a  wi^e  and  g4»od  man.  11  is  know- 
ledge was  considerable  ;  and  pr<»fiting 
by  the  lights  acquired  during  the  reign 
gf  his  predecessor,  and  availing  hinuvlf 


of  the  wisdom  of  her  grave  counseUors» 
he  saw  how  it  seemed  possible  to  de* 
liver  the  realm  of  England  from  peril 
of  Romish  treasons^  and,  at  the  same 
time,  assure  to  well-affected  Romanists 
the  privilege  of  dwelling  in  the  land  in 
peace.  The  great  urinciple  which  set 
Romanism  and  England  in  an  array  of 
hostility  against  each  other  was  in* 
volved  in  the  Rombh  doctrine,  that 
the  pope  could  depose  a  monarch — 
coula  release  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance— annul  their  oaths  of  fealty, 
and  excite  them  as  enemies  against 
their  lawful  sovereign.  This  prin* 
ciple  had  been  practically  exemplified 
in  England  during  the  long  succession 
of  iK>)>es  who  had  dealt  in  treasons 
and  stratagems  from  the  rupture  of 
Henry  VIII.  down  to  tlie  acct^ssion  of 
James.  It  was  boldly  avowed  as  a 
distinction  and  a  prerogative  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  as  a  principle  to  which 
equivocation,  perjury,  and  murder 
might  legitimately  minister. 

James  I.  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  foul  principle  belonged 
to  the  politics,  not  the  religion,  of  Ro- 
manism, and  reasoned  with  a  wise  and 
generous  tolerance,  that  Roman  (Ca- 
tholics who  abhorred  it,  as  some  were 
said  to  do,  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  classes  by  whom  it  was  en- 
tertained— by  whom  it  would  be  car- 
ried  out  into  crimiiud  acts.  In  his 
conclusion  he  was  confirme<l  by  the 
assent  of  many  learned  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  for  tlie  mercy  and  wisdom  of 
his  proposed  distinction  he  received 
their  grateful  acknowledgments.  Thus 
encouraged^  he  had  the  principle  upon 
which  his  distinction  rested  embodicnl 
in  an  oath  of  allegiance — an  oath  si- 
milar to  that  which  is  taken  freely  by 
Ronum  Catholics  of  the  present  day — 
renouncing  the  doctrine  of  the  pope's 
right  to  depose  princes, and  those  other 
offensive  dogmas  of  which  many  Roman 
Catholics  in  modern  times  would  hold 
it  an  affront  to  Im^  suspected.  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  reign  of  James  freely 
sub9cri)>ed  the  oath  ;  among  them  the 
arch-priest  Hlackwell, —  head  of  the 
RoniLsh  religion  in  England.  They 
subscribed  the  oath,  because  it  con- 
tained n(»thing  contrary  to  their  re- 
ligion, and  l>ecause  the  vile  politics  and 
morals  it  eoudemne<l  they  condemned 
also.  BUckwell  not  only  took  the 
oath,  but  wrote  also  in  its  defence, 
potwithrtanding  D«UanBiiie*8  inveciivo 
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and  the  pope's  bnll  against  it. — Black- 
well  was  removed  from  his  office^  and 
George  Birket,  a  Jesuit,  a  more  con- 
venient instrument  of  papal  tyranny^ 
set  up  as  arch-priest  in  bis  room  1 ! 

Now  the  cry  of  religion  was  raised 
throughout  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent with  a  frantic  vehemence.  The 
effects  of  the  admirable  apology  of  his 
oath  by  James, — the  approbation  of  it 
by  many  Romish  ecclesiastics,  secular 
and  regular,  were  overborne  by  fa- 
naticism and  faction.  The  base  and 
malevolent,  safe  and  sheltered,  beyond 
the  reach  of  English  law,  sent  their 
instruments  to  dare  the  dangers  they 
shunned ;  there  was  community  of 
guilt  between  the  conclaves  at  Rome 
and  the  traitors  in  England,  but  all 
the  danger  was  for  the  dupes. 

Among  these  miserable  dupes  of 
Rombh  artifice,  were  some  whose 
names  now  figure  in  the  Catholic  Di- 
rectory. They  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  Rome ;  they  believed  themselves 
bound  in  all  things  to  obey  the  pope. 
They  could  have  saved  their  lives,  not- 
withstanding their  treasons,  if  they 
would  have  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  be  true  to  the  sovereign.  Rome 
would  not  consent  that  the  oath  should 
be  taken  ;  and  the  wretched  instru- 
ments whom  she  had  disciplined  to 
think  more  highly  of  her  than  of  their 
own  reason,  or  conscience,  or  of  God, 
sacrificed  themselves  to  her  pride  and 
cruelty. 

The  Rev.  Charles  O'Connor,  a 
Roman  Catholic  of  the  moderate,  ra- 
ther than  the  Jesuit  school,  has  given 
in  one  of  his  letters  a  list  of  priests 
who  were  offered  life  on  condition  of 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  who 
refused  it  on  the  terms.  Many  of  the 
parties  named  in  it  are  the  same  with 
the  martyrs  ©/"The  Catholic  Directory. 
For  example :  —  Robert  Drury,  M. 
Flathers,  N.  Cadwallader,  Napier, 
Almond  or  Lathom,  Maxfield,  Gervase, 
Atkinson,  Garnet:  all  these  Dr. 
O'Connor  mentions  as  having  refused 
to  save  their  life  by  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  king ;  and  all  these  men,  we 
are  now  gravely  informed,  died  for 
their  religion. — Inexorable,  unchange- 
able Rome !  \ 

But  did  these  poor  men  die  for  con- 
science' sake  ?  Did  they  refuse  to  save 
their  life  because  they  thought  the 
means  of  safety  iniquitous  ?  Did  they, 
in  their  own  judgment,  condemn  the 


oath  ?  No.  There  is  not  on  reoord 
in  history  a  more  affBCting  siqipiicitioa 
than  Roman  Catholic  priesis  inmrU 
sonetl  for  capital  offences  addressed  to 
their  cruel  pontiff,  on  the  subject  of 
the  dreadful  alternative  proposed  to 
them,  between  an  expresston  of  mile* 
gianoe  to  the  sovereign^  or  tbe  ibrfei- 
ture  of  their  guilty  lives  to  the  law. 
Eleven  priests  confined  in  Newgate 
addressed  this  memorable  docmnent 
to  pope  Paul  V.  There  had  been 
thirteen  of  their  company,  and  two 
had  proved  their  obedience  to  Rome 
by  the  shedding  their  blood.  The 
remaining  eleven,  worn  down*  as  they 
say,  by  imprisonment,  sufferingSy  sor- 
row,— with  death  before  them, — with 
no  voice  of  friend  to  cheer  them, — no 
strong  conviction  of  right  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  to  sustain  them,— -but 
willing  to  endure  and  encounter  all  for 
their  sovereign  lord  the  pope, — beseech 
this  head  of  Uieir  church,  by  the  deaths 
of  the  martyrs  who  had  given  life  for 
him, — bv  their  own  miseries  and  con- 
stancy  in  suffering, — and,  if  these  are 
light,  by  the  eternal  mercies  of  God, 
— beseech  him — what?  What  do  they 
supplicate  by  this  prevailing  conjur- 
ation ?  an  interposition  with  the  crown 
of  England  to  obtain  their  pardon?  a 
permission  to  take  the  oath  which  will 
deliver  them  from  punishment  and 
death  ?  No  ;  no  such  thing.  They 
ask  no  more  than  this — that  the  pope 
of  Rome  will  condescend  to  explam  to 
eleven  men,  who  are  ready  to  die  for 
him,  what  there  is  irreligious  or  ob- 
jectionable in  the  oath  which,  to  save 
them  from  a  death  of  ignominy  and 
pain,  he  will  not  permit  them  to  swear. 
**  Ut  Veritas  elucescat,  dignetur  sano- 
titas  tua  palam  omnibus  facerequsenam 
ilia  sunt  in  hoc  religionis  sacramento 
quseaparte  fidei  et  saluti  adversentur.*' 
What  a  see  must  that  have  been, 
where  such  an  expostulation  was 
powerless!  How  must  Romanism  be 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
when  she  can  parade  as  martyrs  for 
the  faith  these  blinded  victims  of  her 
own  ruthless  and  remorseless  am- 
bition ! 

The  ''Tracts  for  theTimes,'*  as  nu^ht 
naturally  have  been  expected,  furnish 
matter  upon  which  the  Almanack  ex- 
patiates with  much  delight  and  tri- 
umph. The  abstemiousness  of  Ro- 
manism, with  respect  to  those  tracts, 
their  authors^  and  endsi  was  very  cre^: 
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diUblr  manifested,  to  long  as  it  was 
held  expedient  to  wait  and  watch, 
without  niakiniE^  anv  rery  derided 
movement.  **  It  wa«  !»ome  time,"  ob- 
serven  the  Almanack,  p.  *i(H),  •* before 
Catholics  took  a  move  on  thcfte  tracts, 
particularly  aA  it  had  been  deemed 
more  prudent  to  let  the  Protestants  on 
both  sides  exhaust  themselves  v/Mm  the 
important  subjert.  Finding,  liowover, 
that  even  amongst  those  who  approxi- 
mateil  nearer  to  the  truth,  there  were 
many  inaccuracies  or  misrepresent- 
atioa^,  and  seeing  a  most  curious  letter 
to  the  L'f^nirers,  on  union,  from  one 
of  the  Oxford  men  ;  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Wiseman,  in  a  letter  to  The 
Tahirt,  in  the  first  instance,  |>ointed 
out  the  evident  move  towards  Rome 
on  the  part  of  the  tractarians,  gently 
remonstrated  with  them  on  their  re- 
maining in  error,  and  coT\jured  them  to 
follow  fullv  and  fairly  the  truth." 

Such  discipline  as  was  evinced  in 
this  general  forbearance  is  commend- 
able  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  obtained  at  a 
Mcrifice  of  free  thought  worth  more 
than  the  good  it  has  purchaxed.  A 
letter  is  quote*!  from  Dr.  Wiseman, 
in  which  he  holds  out  a  prospect  of 
union  b4»tween  the  churches  of  Rome 
and  England.  The  letter  is  judiciously 
contrived  ;  such  a  one  as  might  serve 
to  |>er8uade  many  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted mith  the  character  of  Ro- 
manism or  her  resource*,  and  such  a 
one  as  would  leave  its  writer  perfectly 
free  to  pursue  aAer  its  publication  the 
same  line  of  p<»licy  which  was  open  to 
him  bc^fore.  *'  l^et  the  oflious  statutes 
of  pnemunire"  In*  at»olished  ;  let  Eng« 
lish  statesmen  or  English  bishops  enter 
into  a  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  court  of  Rome ;  let  the  individual 
wisdom  of  the  ablest  men  in  Great 
Britain  be  brought  into  collision  with 
the  disciplined  agents  of  the  Vatican, 
on  matters  in  which  expediency  and 
details  are  raised  up  to  the  importance 
of  principle, — and  principle  slips  out 
of  view  like  some  un thought  of  detail. 
Dr.  Wiseman  knows  well  what  the 
result  will  be  :  England,  by  this  time, 
ought  to  be  not  less  sagacious.  If  she 
have  anv  remains  of  wisdom,  she  will 
not  lightly  commit  herself  to  the  ha- 


lards  of  a  diplomatic  relation  with 
Rome. 

Dr.  Wiseman,  it  appears  from  the 
Almanack,  has  an  ally  in  a  Protes- 
tant minister — if  he  can  be  called  an 
ally  who  far  outstrips  hb  superior 
in  seal,  and  whose  uncharitableneas 
is  so  very  extreme  as  to  assume 
somewhat  of  a  malignant  charac- 
ter. This  perbon's  hatred  to  what 
he  calls  the  C)range  party  is  little  less 
than  sublime.  He  is  a  Tory,  he  says» 
of  the  old  school  of  1688 :  he  there- 
fore very  consistently  speaks  of  the 
«  Orange  rebellion,"  and  its  lamentable 
consequenct^s.  He  urges  upon  the 
Conservative  premier  the  wisdom  of 
becoming  reconciled,  or  having  the 
nation  reconciled,  to  tlie  pope ;  assuring 
him  that  if  in  the  prosecution  of  so 
good  a  design  he  forfeit  the  support 
of  the  Orange  faction^  its  loss  wdt  be 
far  more  than  compensate<l  by  nume- 
rous recruits  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
members.  "  Nothing  therefore  stands 
in  the  way  of  your  taking  such  a 
course  as  may  enable  us  to  return  to 
the  embrace  of  our  holy  and  apostolic 
mother ;  for  the  long-pamperedOrange 
partT  is  but  as  a  fatted  calf,  ready  for 
sacrifice,  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
the  prodigal,  and  this  would  assuredly 
be  an  effective  peace-offering  for  Ire- 
land." Such  is  the  charity  of  Mr. 
Francis  Die<lrich  W^ackerbath,  of 
Lichfield — (his  bishop,  we  trust,  has 
by  this  time  sent  him  to  Coventrr.)* 
A  return  to  Romanism  of  the  Anglican 
church  will  be  properly  celebrated  by 
a  slaughter  of  the  Orange  faction — 
^an  effective  peace-oflering  to  Ire- 
land.*' One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
is  the  most  enviable  attribute  in  the 
composition  of  this  '<  priest  of  the  Eng- 
Ibh  church,"  as  he  styles  himself-^- 
whether  his  political  sagacity,  or  his  ori- 
ginal principletof  morius,  the  judgment 
with  which  he  selects  the  proper  peace- 
offering  for  Ireland,  or  the  liberality 
of  soul  with  which  he  would  let  mas- 
sacre loose  upon  a  million  of  homan 
beings,  in  order  that  Romanists  should 
live  for  the  fbture  in  the  possession  of 
abundant  means  of  rioty  and  in  the 
friendly  faction  fights  which  would 
constitute  their  **  lorely,  lasting  peaoe.  ** 


"  *  The  reverend  gentleman,  it  is  said,  has  gone  farther.  *'  Devonrlng  charity,** 
fike  his,  coald  find  congenial  elements  nowhere  on  e«rf A,  MMpt  in  the  bowds  of 
RomaidmL 
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How  revolting  Paseyism  looks  in  soch 
productions  as  this  wretched  priest ! 
**  If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead 

dog ."        This   scheme  of  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Wackerbath,  the  Almanack 
recommends  as  ''well  calculated  to 
promote  that  unity  for  which  Dr,  Wise" 
man  contends,'*  Indeed!  Amiable  unity  1 
Facitmt  solitudinem.  Pacem  appellant. 

It  is  a  relief,  no  ordinary  relief,  to 
emerge  from  such  sulphureous  steams 
as  reek  out  of  Mr.  Diedrich  Wacker- 
bath's  epistle,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
territories,  over  which  the  Almanack 
sets  up  the  label  of  **  Sacred  Poetry." 
This  department  is  opened  by  a  very 
"promising"  preface,  in  a  communi- 
cation sent  by  "  a  most  talented  priest 
from  the  south  of  Ireland,"  whom  the 
conductors  of  the  Almanack  beg  "  to 
continue  in  their  humble  columns  his 
pious  labours,"  and  whose  "  lines  they 
feel  pride  and  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  their  numerous  readers.*'  "  These 
scraps,"  as  their  writer  calls  them, 
**  eng^ed  some  of  the  few  leisure  mo- 
ments a  secular  priest  can  call  his 
own."  They  consist  of  "a  few  dis- 
jointed selections,  from  translations  of 
about  fifty  of  the  ordinary  hymns  of 
the  church,"  and  they  appear  in  the 
Almanack  under  the  impression  that 
the  writer,  by  **  often  hearing  an  un- 
conscious, and,  therefore,  unembar- 
rassed censure  of  them,"  may  be  spared 
what  he  calls, ''  the  folly  of  publishing 
his  efiiisions  en  masse,**  rather  a  pon- 
derous appellation  for  '' aspirations 
after  the  sublime  and  beautiful." 
**  Faithf\ilness  in  the  translations " 
seems  to  be  the  author's  especial  aim. 
If  he  has  attained  it,  he  may  have 
succeeded  in  lessening  the  regrets  of 
some  readers,  that  the  "  hymns  of  his 
church  "  are  sung  in  a  dead  language. 

The  first  hymn  is  a  translation  of 
**Jesu  Ck)rona  Virginum."  We  do 
not  think  any  reasonable  reader  will 
complain  that  our  specimens  from  it 
■re  too  scanty  :-^ 

**  Many  lilies  lies  thy  path  of  light, 
Circled  by  choirs  of  virgins  bright. 
Spouse,  environed  by  glory's  ray, 
Who,  thy  spouses  with  bliss  repay. 


**  Where  leads  the  pathway  of  thy  feet. 
Virgins  follow,  and  praises  greet ; 
Thy  name  of  love  the  virgins  sing. 
And  heaven  hails  their  pious  ring." 

We  think  it  was  Kant  who  refused 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in 
his  great  work,  to  a  deputation  of 
learned  men,  who  came  to  entreat 
his  assistance  in  their  endeavour 
to  understand  it.  *'  The  phrase,"  as 
older  authority  than  Kant's  had  af- 
firmed of  another  expression,  was  a 
good  phrase — a  good  soldier's  phrase-— 
it  had  become  public  property — and 
its  author  had  no  more  control  over  it 
than  a  legislator  has  over  the  meaning 
of  an  act  of  parliament.  There  is  no 
use  in  meditating  a  deputation  or  ad- 
dress to  "  the  talented  priest  of  the 
south."  He  has  washed  his  hands  oat 
of  all  elucidations.  '<  As  I  am  not  a 
poet,"  he  says,  <'  I  presume  I  am  not 
bound  to  explain  all  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  genius,  or  to  lift  my  vigor,*'* 
We  think  not — his  vigour  on  the  con- 
trary, has  lifted  the  priest,  and  to  a 
height  where  we  have  little  hope  to 
reach  him.  However,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  the  printers  may  have 
assisted  him. 

Among  these  "  syllables  that  breathe 
of  the  sweet  south,"  there  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Dies  Irse,"  in  which 
David  and  the  sybills  are  brought  so 
liberally  together — 

"  *Tis  David's  and  the  sybills'  warning.** 

The  concluding  stanza  is  curious. 
We  do  not  well  understand  what  was 
the  precise  office  assigned  in  it  to  the 
grief  of  Mary — whether  that  of  ob- 
taining pardon  for  the  crucified  thief^ 
or  of  the  translator  of  the  hynm— i 
who  certainly  is  not  likely  to  siiffer  as 
a  thief  for  his  sybilline  verses. 


c< 


Oh,  Jesus — moved  by  Mary's  firief. 
Who  listened  to  the  dying  thief, 
I  from  thee,  too,  may  hope  relief." 


With  the  exception  of  this  passage^ 
we  have  to  commend  the  author  for  a 
creditable  abstinence  from  saint-wor- 


Query— .Should  not  the  p  in  vigor  be  2  f  All  know  how  much  more  spiritedly 
an  author  will  write  when  his  vizor  is  down.  Even  the  great  Northern  Minstrel 
confessed  as  much.  In  some  confusion  of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  apprehension 
that  when  the  vizor  was  down  the  vigour  was  up,  the  Southern  Minstrel  may  have 
substituted  a  ^ ;  or  th«  devils  at  the  printing-offioe  may  have  done  so  in  their  w«a<« 
tonness. 
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Bhip.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of  hU 
poemH}  they  are  addreMCii  chteHy  to 
the  Lord  of  life,  ami  although  wo 
would  not  encourage  him  to  publish 
hyinuH  en  tnassr,  we  think,  that  so  far 
as  the  tranimeU  of  a  ttcrvile  religion 
permit,  he  exerci»i»s,  in  the  compotu- 
tion  of  them,  a  piety  which  is  better 
than  the  bebt  poetry  without  it. 

The  !H»contl  |>ortion  of  sacre<l  poetry 
reviewed  i^  constructed  on  a  different 
plan.  The  orphic  hymns  of  "  the 
priej<t  from  the  south  "  arc  adapte<l  to 
the  old  strains  of  their  church — "  to 
their  own  music  chanted.*'  They 
are  followed  by  the  efforts  of  a  lady's 
muse,  who  has  pitched  her  piety  to  a 
lighter  key.  •*  The  poetry,"  we  are 
assured  by  the  reviewer,  "  is  excellent, 
and  although  purelv  religious,  is 
adaptiHl  to  the  popular  airt  of  our 
standard  Irish  melmlies.  We  must 
demur  to  the  accuracy  of  this  remark. 
For  example,  the  first  hvmn  selected, 
is  entitled  **  Angel  of  Charity — Air, 
He  was  famed  for  deeils  of  arms.'* 
The  last  hvmn,  **  Oh  Marv,  mv  mo- 
thcr — Air,  Jessie  of  Dumblane."  We 
respectfully  contend  that  neither  of 
these  airs  is  Irish.  Hut  we  must 
ai>ologise.  "  Oh  Mary,  my  mother- 
Air,  Jessie  of  Dumblane,**  is  not  the 
last  hymn  in  the  selection.  That  place 
is  reserved  for  a  composition  designe<ly 
we  sup|K>se,  for  Patrick's  day.  It  is 
entitled,  "  The  Patron  of  Krin,"  and 
is  to  be  sung  to  the  very  appropriate 
air,  "  My  lodging  is  on*  the  cold 
ground."  This  at  ]eas\  would  have 
been  a  very  appropriate  air  before  the 
davs  of  Father  Mathew,  and  the  mira- 
culous medal.  There  is  much  truth 
in  one  of  the  lines  of  this  effusion^. 

*•  In    thy    days,    blessed    Patrick,    no 
wrongs  we'd  to  griero  us.** 

These  selections  contain  a  verse 
which  seems  out  of  its  place  among 
the  specimens  which  are  its  com* 
panions  :— 

"  Hope  and  her  sister  Faith  were  given 
But  as  our  guides  to  yonder  sky. 
8oon    as    they   reach  the    verge    of 
heaven. 
Lost  in  that  blase  of  light  they  die." 


The  fair  minstrel  soon  makm  the 
due  amends  for  such  an  escape.  Her 
muse  is  presently  found  toiling  for 
Komanism»  moaning  heavilv  enoughf 
''  to  the  air — Jessie  of  DumbUne.** 

**  Ob,  Mary,  my  mother,  most  lovely, 

most  mild, 
Look  down  upon  me,  your  poor,  weak, 

luwly  child, 
nehf»ld  all  my  woes  I  disclose  unto  thee. 
Then,  Mary,  my  mother,  look  kindly  on 
me. 

Oh  what  could  I  do, 

If  deserted  bt  Tor,"  Ice. 

Again— 

••  Though  unworthy,  *tis  true, 
To  be  cherishwl  by  you, 
Yet  'tis  to  the  mother  of  mercy  I  flee. 
In  pity  then,  Mary,  look  kindly  on  me, 

OU    RBJRCT   NOT   THR   CHILD   WHO   EE« 


POSES   IN   TUBE. 


t* 


We  would  not  indulge  a  tone  of 
levity  in  treating  of  sacred  subjects, 
however  gross  might  be  the  roisrepre- 
sentations  of  them  which  called  for 
censure ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  such  flights  of  fancy  as  these,  with- 
out feeling,  that,  wherever  Romanism 
retains  her  character,  and  becomes  in* 
telligible,  she  becomes  at  the  same 
time  profane.  Piety  directed  to  for« 
bidden  objects  is  sure  to  be  vitiated. 
Either  offensive  levity  or  repulsive 
gloom  characterise  it;  and  while  we 
would  mourn  over  the  delusion  which 
can  be  interested  by  such  follies  as  we 
have  been  citing,  and  can  respect  the 
sensibilities  which  render  illusion  more 
mournful  and  more  prevailing,  we 
would,  had  we  the  power,  tear  up  the 
follies  themselves  by  the  roots,  though 
in  doing  so,  we  had  to  exercise  our  cen- 
sorial office  with  the  utmost  severity 
that  legitimate  criticism  will  allow. 
A  part  of  our  duty  is  done  by  maldng 
the  sacred  poetry  of  Romanism  nublic. 

The  third  sample,  the  conaoetort 
of  the  Almanack  offer  at  "  splendid 
poetnr,*'  observing  at  the  same  time^ 
with  becoming  modesty,  "  as  oar  en* 
chanting  native  bard  has  given  hit  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  the  workf  aoT 
praise  from  us  would  be  nnoBUed  fbr. 
So  say  we  also.  Wewill  not  be  to  daring 
as  to  praise  the  ^^^lap^d  poedTT 


*  It  would  seem,  from  the  public  prints,  that  thii  jetr*t  letliTal  b  to  btcel** 
bratcd  umdcr  grotmd  in  Leiulon. 
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written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  Moore  ;  but  we 
may  wish  both  gentlemen,  the  reve- 
rend and  the  un-reverend,  a  consola- 
tion prayed  for  by  the  sacerdotal  poet, 
in  lines  in  which  we  think  wc  can 
guess  at  a  meaning  better  than  their 
poetry.     They  conclude  thus  : — 


« 


And  in  dying,  if  conscience  but  whis- 
per her  sweetness, 
No  matter  how  moulders  our  desolate 


urn. 


Thus  ends  the  sacred  poetry.  Lord 
Shrewsbury's  account  of  the  Estatica 
and  the  Addolorata  is  not  formally 
classed  with  it — but  one  meets  it  im- 
mediately on  coming  out  of  the  poeti- 
cal region — in  the  space  which  is  pro- 
perly occupied  by  such  chimeras. 
Much  attention  as  this  strange  docu- 
ment has  attracted,  it  has  not  won 
more  notice  than  it  merits.  When 
"persons  of  the  noble  lord's  rank,  and 
of  the  reputation  of  some  who  lend 
him  their  support,  can  become  instru- 
ments to  send  forth  such  monstrous 
fabrications  to  the  world,  the  state  of 
Homanism  is  shown  to  be  worse  than 
any  who  were  accused  as  its  calumni- 
ators have  represented  it.  The  noble 
lord  is  helping  off  its  disguises.  The 
imposture  which  he  hawks  about  is 
not  new.  In  that  respect  Romanism 
is  no  worse  than  she  was.  In  every  age 
she  has  had  her  Estaticas  and  Addo- 
loratas.  Hergloryin  1842  is,  to  make 
noblemen  of  rank  and  gentlemen  of 
literary  reputation  the  vouchers  for 
her  "lying  wonders." 

The  Estatica  is  indeed  a  very  old 
affair.  We  like  much  better  the 
sentence  passed  upon  it  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  than  that  which  Lord  Shrews- 
bury and  Mr.  Ambrose  Philips  seem 
to  have  concurred  in  pronouncing. 
The  story  of  the  original  Estatica  is 
told  thus  in  the  Life  of  Ignatius,  one 
of  the  good  books  published  in  Paris 
by  a  society  of  ecclesiastics,  and  dedi- 
cated '<to  our  sovereign  lord,  the 
pope.'*  The  recital  is  found  in  book 
vi.,  chapter  21,  which  treats  of  "the 
•prudence  of  Loyola  in  spiritual  idT- 
fairs  :"— 

*<  In  the  year  1553,  a  Dominican,  the 
Father  Renauld,  a  man,  venerable  for 


years  and  virtue,  visited  the  general  of 
the  order,  and  told  him,  in  presence  of 
Ribadeneyra,  that  there  was  at  Bou- 
loq^e,  a  religious  female  of  his  order, 
who  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  gift 
of  prayer.  She  was  often,  he  said, 
wrapt  in  ccstacies — during  the  time 
their  influence  continued,  she  was  insen- 
sible even  to  the  action  of  fire  applied 
to  her  person;  but  resumed  her  con* 
sciousness  the  moment  the  abbess  com- 
manded. She  had,  he  added,  stigmata 
on  her  feet,  her  hands,  her  side,  and  the 
blood  trickled  from  her  head,  as  if  she 
had  been  crowned  with  thorns.  He 
added,  that  not  relying  on  general  ru- 
mour, he  had  satisfied  himself  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  havin?  seen,  could  doubt 
no  longer.  He  then  demanded  of  Father 
Ignatius,  what  he  thought  of  a  thing  so 
wonderful.  *  Of  all  you  hatjt  told  «e,' 
said  the  saint,  *  there  is  nothing  which  I 
am  80  little  disposed  to  doubt  as  thai 
prompt  obedience,*  He  explained  him- 
self no  further.  When  the  Dominicaa 
had  withdrawn,  Ribadancyra  entreated 
Father  Ignatius  to  give  him  his  thoughts 
respecting  the  beata  of  Boulogne.  The 
father  told  him  that  it  was  the  property 
of  God  (le  propre  de  Dieu,)  to  operate 
in  the  soul,  and  to  shed  abroad  in  it  the 
unction  of  his  Spirit — ^that  he  did  this 
sometimes  with  such  abundance  that  the 
fulness  of  his  grace  not  only  filled  the 
soul  but  overflowed  upon  the  body. 
This,  however,  was  the  lot  of  those  only 
whoso  privileges  were  rare,  and  who 
were  hic'hly  cherished.  He  added,  that 
the  devil,  who  could  not  act  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  had  the  habit  of  counter- 
feiting externally  divine  operations,  to 
mislead  mankina  by  false  appearances. 
From  this  discourse,  Ribadeneyra  com- 
prehended that  the  nun  was  deceived  by 
ner  ecstacies  and  stigmas — it  was  in  the 
end  discovered  that  all  this  pretended 
sanctity  was  no  more  than  a  subtle  iliueion 
of  an  evil  spirit.*** 

Thus,  under  the  hand  of  the  Jesuit 
Bouhours,  in  a  work  dedicated  to 
the  pope,  published  by  a  society  of 
the  most  approved  Romanism,  Lord 
Shrewsbury  may  find  a  good  ancient 
estatica,  tne  same  with  the  lady  of 
Calderon,  in  every  point  except  as 
touches  the  detection.  But,  indeed^ 
the  noble  lord  is  not  an  Ignatius* 
That  which  he  regards  as  the  matter 
most  marvellous,  except  the  ecstacies* 
appears  to  be  precisely  the  incident 
which  unlocked  the  whole  mystery  to 
the    sagacious    enthusiast   of   Spain. 


•  La  vie  de  St.  Ignace,  torn,  il  p.  278,  279. 
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His  answer,  under  tbo  circuinstanres, 
acltlre.HSiHl  to  a  DominivaUt  wa^  worthy 
of  Talli*vran<l  himself.  We  wi?>h  some 
Roman  C>atholie  friend  wnuld  read  it 
for  the  noble  lord  and  hij*  euunsidlorri. 
Time,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  read  the 
EstaticaV  riddle,  a.H  it  has  expoundtnl 
that  of  Bernard  Cavanngh.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  arc  much  dispo<HHl  to 
take  tbo  word  (»f  Ignatius  an  a  surety 
that  the  reiiult  will  be,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  came  that  it  was  three 
centuries  since. 

We  would  venture  to  hope,  too, 
that  the  Estatica  and  the  AddoIoratA 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  to  which 
such  subjects  are  put  in  this  our  evil 
day.  We  see  that  at  **a  reception 
and  profession  which  took  place  in  the 
neat  little  chapel  attacheil  to  the  ele- 
gant and  admirable  convent,  truly 
called  the  IIousi'  of  Mercy,  Upper 
Baggot-street,  Dublin,"  at  which  "  the 
celebrated  Dr.  I*us4^y,  inVA  /iro  of  his 
chiliireM,  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
chapel  witnessing  the  imDosing  cere- 
mony,*' seven  ladies  took  the  veil. 
**  One  of  thesu  ladies,"  we  are  in- 
formed, "  IS  DESIUNKI)  FOR  TIIF.  RlUlIT 

Rev.  Da.  Fleming,  or  Newfound- 
land— one  for  Dublin — and  five  for 
the  district  of  the  Right  Rev.  Doctors 
Walsh  and  Wiseman."*  Earnestly  we 
hope  that  the  services  they  are  to  ren- 
der will  not  be  those  of  the  Estatica 
and  the  Addolorata. 

The  miracles  of  Romanism  differ 
fi'om  ordinary  or  extraordinary  mar- 
vels in  thi.t,  that  thev  seem  to  submit 
to  some  law  by  which  the  secret  con- 
sistories which  conduct  religious  af- 
fairs are  enable<l  to  guide  them.  They 
do  not  at  all  resemble  '<  angels'  visits — 
few,  and  far  Ix't  ween" — they  eoroe,  as  it 
were,  in  clusters.  Rome  telegraphs 
a  notice,  that  such  commodities  are 
in  request,  and,  presently,  where- 
ever  her  influence  is  felt,  an  abundant 
supply  is  made  ready.  All  her  spirits 
are  under  command.  She  never  breaks 
her  wand,  or  buries  her  book,  or  lets 
her  Ariels  or  her  Calibans  loose.  No ; 
the  miracles  of  Romanism  must  ac- 
knowledge the  law  of  the  church,  just 
as  the  vegetable  productions  of  earth 
submit  to  the  Uws  of  nature.  Rome 
has,  of  late  days,  betaken  herself  to 
the  enacting  of  miracles  in  the  **  eter- 


nal city ;"  and,  therefore,  it  is,  that 
they  are  in  so  great  request  in  her 
more  tran>itory  dependencies. 

Rut  as  in  all  other  performance,  so 
here,  also,  Home  makes  her  sape- 
rioritv  manifest.  The  virtue  of  tbo 
Estatica  or  Addolorata,  Rome  can 
impart  to  unconscious  metal.  These 
two  ladies  have  undergone  long  years 
of  a,L(ony  and  ecstacy,  and  ha%'e  little 
to  show  for  it,  except  their  stigmas* 
and  Lord  Shrewsburv's  letter,  and 
the  pamuhlet  published  by  Covne; 
while  books  have  been  written,  anj  dis* 
courses  pronounced,  and  miracles 
wrought,  and  conversions  effected,  in 
celebration  of  a  morsel  of  stamped 
metal  which  Rome  possesses  among 
her  treasures,  and  to  which  she  gives 
the  name  of  the  **  miraculous  mc^al.'* 
England  is  a  nation  of  science  and 
shopkeeping;  and,  accordingly,  she 
has  her  ''  Babsges  calcalating  ma- 
chine ;*'  Rome  has  her  mint  for  "mi- 
raculous medals,"  and  such  other  con- 
trivances, because  she  is  the  worker 
of  wonders. 

Among  the  advantages  which  the 
medals  possess  over  the  "  Beatas,'*  it 
is  not  the  least,  that  the  former  are 
spoken  of  only  in  reference  to  the  re« 
suits  which  they  have  brought  to  pass* 
while  the  living  practitioners  are  re- 
garded when  they  serve  only  as  sub- 
jects for  an  affecting  or  rather  an  im- 
posing tableau.  While  Bernard  Cava- 
nagh  was  exhibiting  in  Dublin,  we 
overheard  a  sagacious  apple-woman 
who  seemed  to  undervalue  his  perfec- 
tions, justifying  her  insensibility  by 
the  observation  —  "I  did  not  hear 
of  any  miracles  he  dome  yet."  So 
might  she  have  said  of  Lord  Shrews- 
bury's Estatica ;  but  certainly  not  so 
of  the  medal.  The  Addolorata  has 
suffered ;  the  Estatica  has  looked 
charming,  but  the  effects  are  yet  to 
come. 

**  The  pane  is  felt — but  not  the  Spartan 
made. 

Respecting  the  medal — its  perfor- 
mances are  far  more  wonderful  than 
its  aspect ;  it  is  like  virtue  or  power 
travelling  incog.  But  we  most  leave 
moralising  and  come  to  fiicts.  Here  is 
one  related  in  the  Diario  di  Roma» 
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ft>r,  we  believe,  February  15 — show- 
ing how  the  medal  inulliiied  a  Jew! 

There  lived  in  Strashurgh  a  Jew, 
luuned  Alfonso  Katisbonne,  (what  an 
od<l  name  for  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah!)  who  had  the  felieity  of  being 
born  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
May — it  was  the  month  of  Maia  in 
heathen  times — is  now  styled  among 
mortals,  the  month  of  May,  and 
among  Jesuits,  and  in  the  eternal  city, 
is  wrested  from  Maia,  and  dedicated 
to  Mary.  Born  on  the  first  day  of 
her  month,  the  Jew  seemed  to  have 
an  e;?pecial  title  to  her  mercy  ;  but  to 
render  the  interposition  in  his  behalf 
more  signal,  he  was  permitted  to  grow 
up  to  man's  estate  with  a  heart  filled 
with  hatred  towards  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, an<l  especially  towards  the 
church  which  Romanists  style  "  Catho- 
lic." This  hatred  was  exiu^perated  by 
the  conversion  of  his  brother  to  Ro- 
manism, and  his  admission  to  priestly 
orders;  delinquencies  which  Alphonso 
mourned  and  resented,  and  which 
stiinulate<l  him  to  be  more  energetic 
in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  community  to  which  he  l>e- 
longed. 

Alphonso  was  wealthy,  in  good  re- 
jmte,  and  was  contracted  in  marriage 
to  a  maiden  of  his  tribe,  whose  rju*e 
endowments  afforded  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  a  litV,  happy  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary lot  of  mortals  ;  under  these  cir- 
cufustances,  he  vit.ited  Italy,  and  after 
having  gratifiid  his  curio>ity  in  other 
places,  found  himself,  about  the  mid- 
<lle  of  the  month  of  January  huit,  in 
the  eternal  citv. 

It  ha]t]K'ne<I  (or  rather  it  was  dis- 
posed, nothing  hnpfwns)  that  Alphonso 
liad  a  friend  in  Rome — the  Baron 
Teodore  <h*  Bus.»(ieres,  who  Wiis  him- 
self an  escape  from  the  heresy  (►f  Pro- 
testantism, an<l  whose  heart*  was  set 
ujMin  saving  the  Jew.  At  his  earnest 
entreaty,  Alphonso  proh»nge<l  his  j*tay 
beyond  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  his 
(leparture.  The  <'onse<|ueiiees  were 
!uniin-ntnn»i.  On  the  *JUtii  of  January, 
the  iiiir.irulous  medal  exerci.>ed  its  in- 
Hueiiee  in  his  behalf;  on  the  .^(»th  of 
the  sanif  nmnth,  the  Jew  was  baptiKe<l 
a  Knnian  ! 

And  here  we  must  moralise  for  a 
paragraph,  inasnmeh  as  our  moralizing 
shall  be  (if  an  amiable  and  laudatory 
nature.  Wlien  that  other  Jew  of  tho 
old  time  wa-^  convcrtcdi  th«  writer,  who 


relates  his  story,  describea  the  emhar- 
rassmcut  and  alarm  of  hia  Cbrutian 
frieuds,  when  he  had  resolvedf  before 
embracing  their  religion^  to  visit  the 
city  of  the  pope.  Their  distress, 
amounting  almost  to  despair,  is  affiwt- 
ingly  described,  and  is  well  contrasted 
with  their  amazement  and  relief,  when 
tlie  obstinate  catechumen  returned, 
fixed  in  the  faith — conTincedt  as  he 
said,  that  the  religion  which  conU 
stand  up  against  the  scandalous  Tices 
of  pope,  cardinal,  and  clergy,  of  Rome^ 
must  have  (jod's  especial  favour  to 
support  it.  Things  are  differently 
managed  now.  Instead  of  upeeding 
the  Jew's  departure,  the  Baron  Teo- 
dore de  Bussieres  entreats  his  staj. 
Certainly,  pope  and  cardinals  nasi, 
be  thought  to  lead  more  decent  lives 
than  their  predecessors ;  or,  if  sodi 
a  suggestion  may  be  offered  m-itbont 
disparagement  to  the  papal  court  |  in 
the  olden  time,  it  could  not  profit  bj 
the  services  of  the  **  miracaloM 
meilal." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  storjt  tbil 
the  baron*s  trust  in  this  mighty  talis* 
man  was  strong.  He  seems  to  hare 
disregarded  the  ordinary  conrtesiea  of 
life,  m  his  urgency  to  make  the  Jew 
wear  it.  .As  to  his  arguments^  ht 
bears  the  setting  them  aside  patiendy 
enough ;  but,  *'  as  touching"  the  oieda( 
he  will  take  no  denial.  His  ezew> 
sive  importunity  prevails.  The  iniMa 
of  the  Virgin  fs  suspended  upon  tEa 
neck  of  the  yielding,  but  scofSng,  in- 
fidel, and  then  the  liaron  becpnm 
tran(}uil.  The  unbapticed  son  of  th» 
circumcision  may  now  pass  snlUj 
through  the  eternal  cit^.  Its  vicii 
influence  cannot  hurt  him. 


"  Sar«*  thr<mgli  the  unholy  world 
Kalyal  go.*' 


In  due  time,  all  was  ready  for  tht 
miracle.  Alphonso  retained  the  madnli 
but  retained  also,  to  the  last,  bis  henrt 
of  unbelief.  Many  reasoned  with 
him,  praye<l  for  liim,  besought  Ida^ 
but  none  could  move  him.  While  ht 
was  thus  obdurate,  the  Conte  de  Far« 
ronars,  one  of  those  who  desired  Ua 
good,  suddenly  died;  and  it  was  at 
the  celebration  of  his  obsequieit  IB 
the  church  of  St.  Andrea  dditt 
Fratte,  ihe  Jew  liecame  a  conYerC 
The  >*aron,  :»  appears,  who  ineea* 
;iintr  '^>«-ir^    ''^<^ '*^s  conversion,  and 
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lahniinMl  ill  vain,  having  wnIko<1  forth 
with  him,  on  the  'it)th  of  .huitiurr,  for 
niiuisciDi'nt,  'Wf  ilaro  not  .-nv,  under 
tht*  cirfumstanrf'*,  far  a  ^;/Ar,  **  rsritn 
srnm  fiipartn," j  fntiTcd  with  him  into 
that  ohurrh,  and  hcsotiirht  him  to 
await  thiT<*  whih*  h<»  transintril  5ome 
hii^incss  in  thi*  conviMit.  Th«»  Juw 
nnnitud,  oohl  and  indiffiTcnt  an 
n^ua',  viMtincr  tlio  various  ohj«*ctH  of 
intrn>t  or  h  'anty  in  tht*  edifin-,  with 
Iniikit  ot*  idh*  admiration:  and  in  thi.i 
un'.;iMiial  miM»d  of  mind,  wa"*  visited 
hv  t!i»'  diviih*  )MiW(>r,  with  the  mi^rhtifM 
aii'l  .HWii*t«».«it  nf  it«»  mfn*ii*««. 

VVh«'n  the  haron  returntMl  to  the 
place  mh'-re  lie  had  ai>|>ointeil  to 
meet  the  Jew,  vrhnrehes,  and  cha]»ci]i 
within  ehurrhes  many  of  our  read- 
ers know,  are  usual  places  of  a.s- 
si'.niatiftn  in  Koman  Catholic  emin- 
trie.-*, »  tiie  Jew  was  ^one.  Attf»rMnn« 
hrareh,  (he  haron  found  him  hcfore 
tiie  elj.iju  1  i.f  ill'  antrel  ^'uardian,  on 
hi^  knee>,  alisorlH>d  in  elevatttl  eontem- 
platinn.  lie  \«iLs  not  .«en>ihh*  of  his 
trimd*-  appn»:Leh,  })ut  w}n*n  recalled 
to  eon>eiou>nes9  of  :«urroundin'j  thinp*, 
hin  tirj»t  uords  ^ere — **  OI  how  this 
Lord  lias  prayd  for  me!  —  O ! 
how  jJimmI  h  (iodi"  lie  then  drew 
forth  th«»  medal  of  the  Viru'in,  ten- 
derly kinju'd  it,  exalted  the  iMiutit  of 
iN'inir  iti  the  true  faith,  eried  out  with 
mueh  earne^tne:(«  for  a  priest,  and 
^ik'llell  for  baptism.  *•  1  remained," 
-aid  he,  in  tlie  pre^nee  of  some 
prii'!»t«,  Jesuit;*,  it  would  seem,  into 
wh<»j»e  hruHe  he  was  e(»nducted,  "  1 
remained  ali»ne  in  the  ehurch  ;  sud< 
denly  the  ^Inile  edifice  dis;ip{K*are<I 
from  me.  A  tloo<l  of  li^ht  tilled  the 
rha{M'l,  and  in  the  mid'tt,  Iteautilul  and 
n)aie^ti^,  the  Virgin,  a*  repre^entinl 
in  the  medal,  stood  erect  u^Nin  the 
altar.  She  made  me  a  s\^n  to  kneel ; 
an  i^re^i»tihle  intluence  drew  me  to- 
wards her  :  >he  said  '  Bene,'  not  audi- 
blv,  hut  mv  heart  felt  the  words." 

Such  is  one  of  the  latot  miracles 
of  the  *•  Miraculous  Medal."  We  are 
▼atn  enouffh  to  think  that  wc  etmld 
h.ive  improveil  u|KYn  it.  At  preM.'nt 
it  rebt«  upon  the  uncorroborated  as- 
MTtion  of  the  new  convert.  We  nmld 
have  maiiafre<l  the  matter  U'tter  ; — 
hut  it  is  u.vele.vs  to  boa^t ; — we  are  not 
likelv  to  ^et  employment  in  shaping 
womlen  fur  Komanisin. 

It  is  teart^lj  neceuAry  to  add,  that 
the  Jew  hat  beeu  baptiz^     ^  ^^^ 


course  of  the  next  summer,  many  A 
tourist  may  fmd  a  living  impression  of 
him  selliniji'  miraculous  in(*<lal«,  in 
towns  where  buyers  most  do  congre- 
gate. If  (*hri.H*ti.uiity  has  its  a|)08tlo 
Paul,  Marianism  and  medalism  nuiy 
hox<t  of  their  .Mphonso  ;  and  it  is  mi 
more  tiian  a  pro|K»r  <Mrrying  out  of  the 
miracle,  that  one  Alphonso  shall  \h» 
niultiplie<1  intfi  many.  Did  not  the  true 
cros!«  prov«»  itself  true,  by  furnishing 
relics  enoui^h  t«>  build,  if  they  were  col- 
lected together,  a  setenty-fuur  gun 
ship  ?  Did  not  Faust  and  Kehatna  per- 
firm  the  miracle  of  multiplying  tneir 
foruLH  ?  Let  not,  therefore,  any  of  our 
fair  rentiers  prove  Incrwlulous,  if  they 
find  Alphon«(os  of  various  form  and  fea- 
ture, in  (jermanv,  in  Itnlv,  in  Bel- 
piuni,  even  in  France,  selling  medals, 
and  announcing  themselves  each  aa 
the  rt-al  converted  Jew,  who  haA 
abandoned  hou«te,  and  home,  and  wile, 
and  fortune,  and  has  betaken  himself 
to  a  piLTim's  life,  and  adopted,  an 
his  vocation,  the  sale  of  miraculous 
medals.  We  ilo  not,  however,  ad- 
vise any  reader  to  purchase.  Tho 
article  may  not  be  genuine  ;  ami,  for 
our  parts,  we  are  disjwsed  to  a&cribu 
far  more  virtue  to  Father  Mathew's. 

We  have  but  little  t^pace  left,  but  we 
are  unwilling  to  conclude  without  ex- 
pres>ini^  our  acknowle<lgments  for  the 
account  luriven  in  the  almanack  of  the 
*'  AsMK'iation  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith" — an  association  Hrst  formed 

at   I^vons  in   the   year    1822 — placed 

•  •  • 

under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  and 
favoured  with  his  countenance — em- 
bracing, at  this  dav,  all  Koman  Ca- 
tholic countries,  and  raising  a  revenue 
of  ^an  acknowledge(l)  oue  hundred 
thousand  |M)un<ls  per  annum.  Of  this 
bum  the  Iriiih  portion,  in  the  year  I84U 
was  more  than  six  thouaand — j£0.>4U— i 
of  which  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  where 
it  sei'Uis  to  be  most  highly  favoured* 
contribute«I  XMHl,  nearly  cme-half. 
Fur  this  Ireland  has  much  praise  in 
France. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
conception  of  this  society  was  a  great 
iflea.  It  is  iinixissible  to  disregmrd  all 
thouirht  of  the  great  conse«|uencca 
which  may  result  from  it.  But  such 
c<»nM'quences  are  not  matter  for  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  a  desultory 
article.  The  directors  of  the  associa- 
tion say  that  it  cimtains  **  powerful 
means  of  moral  good.     The  spirit  of 
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religion,"  they  say,  "  is  revived  by  the 
restoration  of  Catholic  brotherhoodf 
henceforth  to  be  maintained  by  a  com- 
munity of  labour  and  success,  by  a 
monthly  circulation  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Annals,  and  by  the  continual  diffusion 
of  the  heroic  traditions  of  the  apostles. 
Thus  might  we  not  imagine  that  we 
have  returned  to  those  ages  long  past, 
when  the  countries  of  Europe,  casting 
aside  the  jealousies  of  nation,  mingled 
their  genius  and  their  arms,  and  rallied 
under  the  standard  of  Christ."  As  to 
the  funds :  "  The  mass  of  our  receipts," 
it  is  said,  "  are  the  savings  of  the  poor 
— the  little  sacrifice  which  infancy  joy- 
fully offers,  the  fruits  of  the  privation 
which  the  old  impose  on  themselves." 
Is  it  likely  that  such  an  association 
confines  itself  to  the  activities  of  which 

it  makes  profession  ?     Is  it  likely  ? 

but  no — we  must  not  enter  on  such  a 


topic.  We  may,  however,  notice  the  ge- 
nerosity of  the  afflicted,  impoverished, 
Irish.  Never,  certainly,  was  pauperism 
so  munificent.  Thev  make  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  dependant  on  them,  the 
richest  priesthood  in  the  world — they 
make  the  Liberator  the  wealthiest,  at 
least  the  best-pidd,  party  leader  of 
ancient  times  or  modern — they  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  repeal  rent — and 
they  pay  nearly  seven  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  to  a  French  or  an  Italian 
society  for  what  is  styled  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  faith.  And  what  does 
England  and  her  legislature?  It 
erects  poor  houses,  in  which  Irish 
paupers  can  pauperise  the  gentnr  of 
their  own  country  while  enriching 
the  clergy  of  their  church  at  home 
and  abroad — it  raises  up  and  main- 
tains Maynooth,  that  the  Irish  poor 
may  have  seven  thousand  a^year  to 
bestow  on  Lyons  or  Rome. 


HELEN    LOWE — THE   PaOPHECT   OF   BALAAM,    AND   OTHER  POEMS.* 


If  poetry  represents,  as  we  are  told  it 
does,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  what  should 
the  muses  sing  of  now — in  these  dege- 
nerate days  of  abstract  science  and 
practical  mechanics  ? — of  the  ^^  Loves 
of  the  Triangles?"  or,  like  Darwin, 
chant  the  eulogies  of  **  Adamantine 
Steel  ?"  Whatever  be  the  subject  of 
their  song,  never  was  it  so  hard  for 
them  to  obtain  a  hearing.  In  vain 
will  they  tune  their  lyres  even  to  such 
hopeful  themes  as  Sonnets  to  Steam— 
Riulway  Lyrics — or  Dramatic  Tales 
of  Electricity.  Imagination  is  below 
the  zero  point,  and  base  realities  mo- 
nopolise attention.  There  was  never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  our  litera- 
ture— since  it  was  worthy  of  being 
called  one — so  little  encomragement  for 
poetry  or  the  drama  as  at  the  present 
day.  Never  was  it  so  difHcult  for  the 
votaries  of  either  to  acquire  any  thing 


like  celebrity — at  no  period  have  they 
experienced  so  painfully — 

"  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple 
shines  afar." 

The  taste  for  the  acting  drama  is  wan- 
ing to  extinction;  ana  it  appears  to 
us  that  no  power  can  revive  it.  Alto- 
gether independently  of  objections  to 
pla^-going  on  religious  grounds— 
which,  however,  exercise  a  most  im- 
portant influence — there  are  causes 
tending  to  the  same  effect.  The 
people  are  happily  becoming  more 
home-loving,  and  their  enjovments  are 
assuming  a  more  strictly  intellectual 
tvpe.  Their  present  tastes  are,  never- 
theless, as  little  favourable  to  poetry. 
They  are  practical — ^mechanical — con- 
trasting strongly  with  those  of  days 
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but  just  ffoiic  by,  whcMi  the  many  worki 
of  inanv  writers — of  Scott,  Bvroii, 
(*amplH*lI,  Rojj:cr!«,  Southey,  (.\)leri«lKC, 
WonUworth — were  known  by  heart 
in  almoHt  every  circle  ;  and  if  a  line  of 
their  {Mteins  escapetl  a  lip,  it  wan  taken 
tip  and  carried  on  h\  others,  more 
surely  tlian  the  Venetian  (iondoliers 
repeat  the  stanzas  of  Tasso.  The  im- 
pulse thus  given  to  |K)etry,  its  conse- 
uuent  diffusion,  and  present  accessibi- 
hty  to  all  claivM*s,  through  the  means 
of  "  People's  Kditions,**  and  cheap  re- 
prints, render  the  indi8)M)sition  to  en- 
c«)urage  any  new  appearing  genius,  in 
itself  a  remarkalfle  plienomenon. 
That  there  i.s  among  readers  a  more 
than  usually  predominating — a  nearly 
universal  preference  of  the  practical 
to  the  |>oetical  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  htiiti.<«tics  of  booksellers — yea,  of 
boiik-.stalU  declare  it.  They  tell  how 
easily  anv  faded  work  on  met'hanics 
gets  off,  while  a  young  duodiH*imo« 
drajMMl  in  gold,  and  rich  in  all  the 
Ix'auties  of  |M»etry,  can  hardly  woo 
a  rcjidin;^.  I<ut  though  the  mental 
habits  of  the  pre&ent  day  are  adverse 
to  the  development  of  imagination, 
h't  no  candidate  for  renown  despair. 
The  |>assion  for  |M)etry  is  a  j)art  of  our 
nature — it  rests  in  all  lieart**,  and  waits 
but  the  hand  of  power  to  wake  it. 
This  task,  so  arduous  in  inauspicious 
times,  is  now  e>^ayiHl  by  no  exjHTi- 
enceil  champion  -but  by  one,  who, 
being  little  known  to  the  public,  bears 
not  a  charmed  luime — bv  a  ladv,  and 
a  Very  young  one — Mis.*  Helen  Lowe. 
Her  tirst,  and  oidy  preceding  work, 
was  publi^h«Hl  in  the  year  1H4(),  and 
was  nveived  with  so  much  of  applause 
by  the  In'st  judges  of  the  day,  that  our 
wreath  of  bay  can  add  but  little  to  her 
honours.  Hut  we  cannot  denv  our- 
selves  the  happiest  privilege  of  our  vo- 
cation— that  of  endeavouring  to  make 
real  talents  more  generally  known,  and 
of  awarding  wtll-uon  praiie.  The 
volume  alluded  to  w.is  anonymous.  It 
was  ushered  forth  bv  the  ladv's  father, 
the  Dean  of  Kxeter«  as  editor  ;  and 
was  regarde<]  as  especially  remarkal»le 
for  its  fulness  of  thought — for  the  in- 
timacy it  showed  with  the  literature 
and  myth<»log}-  of  Cireece — and  f«>r  its 
perfect  resemblance,  in  some  pnrtj>,  to 
the  style  of  Milton.  One  iNK>m  in 
particular,  calle«i  **  Cephalus  and 
Frocrit,"  having  much  the  cast  of 
Comut.     The  present   volume  wears 


the  same  chissic  air,  bat  indicates  a 
more  a.«>8ured,  a  very  firm  reliance  on 
her  own  |>ower8.  It  contains  "  The 
Prophecy  of  Balaam,**  a  dramatic 
poem,  and  a  tragic  drama  in  fire  acts. 
This  occupies  nearly  the  half  of  a 
small  but  rather  closely-printed  vo« 
lume.  "The  Queen's  Choice,"  a 
drama,  also  in  five  acts,  follows  ;  and 
there  are  several  lyrical  pieces,  and 
some  hymns,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Novalis.  An  examination  of 
«  The  Prophecy  of  Balaam**  will  en- 
able our  readers  to  frame  their  own 
estimate  of  the  dramatic  powers  of 
Miss  l^owe.  Ours  is  already  made» 
and,  as  may  have  been  anticipated,  we 
rate  them  highly — so  highly  that, 
maugre  a  caution  which  is  the  badge 
of  all  our  tribes  we  are  disposed  to  say 
that  since  the  last  great  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  dramatic  literature — the 
publication  of  the  Plays  on  the  Pas- 
sions— now  long  years  ago — but  two 
dramas  have  appeared,  of  pretensions 
fM]uaI  to  Miss  Lowes  ana  not  one 
exhibiting  higher  powers. 

The  character  of  Balaam  has  been 
the  thesis  of  numberless  theological 
disouiMtions — of  perhaps  the  best  me- 
taphysical essay  in  our  language — the 
sermon  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  of  many 
another  sermon  ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
know  of,  was  never  before  the  subject 
of  a  dramatic  poem.  Miss  Lowe  re- 
presents its  lights  and  shadows  strik- 
mgly — depicting  it,  as  we  beliere,  with 
truth,  ana  the  metrical  versions  of  the 
separate  parts  of  the  prophecy  are  very 
admirably  given  ;  but  it  is  not  from  her 
representation  of  the  particular  charac- 
ter of  Balaam  that  we  have  taken  our 
impression  of  her  powers.  Our  inte- 
rest has  been  more  engaged  by  other 
persons  of  the  drama,  and  we  are 
much  struck  bv  the  circumstance,  that 
every  member  of  it — however  slight 
the  part — is  graphically  given.  The 
characters,  indeed,  partake  somewhat 
more  of  the  nature  of  sketches,  than 
of  finisheil  portraits.  The  play,  or 
poem,  has  the  full  allowance  of  five 
acts,  but  thev  are  brief,  and  pass  ra- 
pidly on.  Miss  Lowe  may  have  sacri- 
ficed rather  too  much  to  what  is 
usually  a  very  desirable  object — the 
making  a  storv  short.  Her  best  cha- 
racters might  bear  more  development ; 
but  all  of  them,  even  as  we  have  said, 
those  of  no  importance,  have  this  m 
of  dramatic  geniua-»they  leave 
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mind  distinct  impressions — we  remem- 
ber them.  The  power  of  vigorous 
sketching  is  essentially  dramatic — it 
"was  possessed  in  its  highest  degree  by 
Shakspearei  apd  in  a  very  high  one  by 
Scott. 

The  attribute  alluded  to  is,  in  itself, 
4  strong  evidence  of  dramatic  power. 
We  may  further  say  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plot  is  good,  and  it  is  skill- 
fully developed — the  language,  though 
not  without  inversions,  is  generally 
simple,  and  free  from  the  grandilo- 
quence which  haunts  stage-verse — the 
imagery  has  all  the  freshness  of  being 
natural,  and  her  own — and  while  there 
is  abundant  proof  of  vigour,  the  more 
prevailing  traces  of  tenderness  and 
fiensibility  to  beauty  betray,  as  we 
conceive,  the  writer's  sex.  No  reader 
can  fail  to  notice  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  lyrical  passages,  which,  recur- 
ring often,  give  grace  and  elevation  to 
the  work.  With  such  elements  for 
success,  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  high 
station  which  the  name  of  Helen  Lowe 
must  at  once  take  in  the  literature  of 
our  time. 

We  now  turn  to  the  drama.  Our 
view  of  it  must  be  rapid  ;  but  such  as 
it  is,  it  will  interest  many  readers,  and 
lead  them,  we  hope,  to  the  work  itself. 

The  scene  opens  at  the  city  of  the 
prophet — Pethor,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates — Balaam  soliloquises,  and 
discloses  the  ambition  of  his  heart, 
mingling  with  better  feelings.  A  ser- 
vant announces  some  lords,  from  dis- 
tant lands,  craving  audience — Balaam 
feels  that  to  be  sought  for  by  princes 
from  afar  savours  of  greatness,  but  re- 
presses these  "mounting  thoughts." 
The  messengers  from  Balak  enter,  and 
their  address  makes  known  to  us  the 
most  interesting  members  of  the 
drama — the  tribes  of  Israel.  The 
lords  entreat  the  prophet  to  counter- 
act, by  divination,  the  enchantments 
of  this  new  people,  and  invoking 
mightier  powers  to  curse  "their 
myriads  with  confusion."  He  re- 
plies— 

My  power   is  not  mine  own ;  I  cannot 

speak 
ISut  as  the  Lord  shall  prompt  me ;  nor 

go  forth 
With  ye,  unless  at  his  behest.     Retire, 
And   wait  this  night;   alone,   beneath 

the  sky, 
'Mid  silence  and  o'er-shadowing  gloom 

must  I 
Th'  Almighty  wUi  require. 


Thev  ol>ey  ;  and,  tempted  by  honours 
and  by  giVm,  he  turns  to  address  the 
Lord.  The  passage  is  one  of  con- 
siderable power : — 

Truly  is  it  said, 
A  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  home  ; 
Here  am  I  mean,  and  made  of  small 

account. 
Yet  fame  hath  found  me  out,  and  Icadeth 

fortune 
To  lay  her  glittering  ofTering^  at  my 

feet. 
And  what  am  I,  in  truth? — a  thing  of 

clay,— - 
The  powerless  organ  of  inscrutable 
Decrees  I  durst  not  look  into. 

O  Thon, 
Most  holy,  most  exalted,  unseen  Being, 
Dare  I  approach  Thy  throne  with  gro- 
velling thought, 
Polluted  by  earth's  taint?  with  ears 

unhallowed 
Thy  thund(;rs  hear  ?  yet,  for  Thy  glory's 

sake, 
That  I  might  spread  Thy  knowledge 

among  men. 
Grant  my  request ;   vouchsafe  an  an- 
swermg  voice. 

He  comes — He  comes  1     I  feel  thy  near 

approach, 
Tremendous  spirit  I   rushing    o'er    my 

soul. 
Possessing    and    o*er-mastering    every 

sense, 
Like  torrent  fires.      My  weak  frame 

staggers — sinks — 
The  dews  of  death  are  on  my  brow,  its 

haze 
Bedims  mine  eye — ah  me,  unworthy  I — 

spare." 

He  falls  into  a  trance,  and  a  voice 
is  heard  from  the  Spurit  of  the  Air  :— 

FIRST   SPIRIT. 

We  must  depart ;  no  more  delay ! 
Ere  the  Surpassing  Presence 
Crusheth  our  frail  essence, 
Hence,  to  our  airy  homes,  away  I 
To  caves  where  the  wmds  lie  in  slumber 

bound, 
Where  the  stores  of  the  lightning  and 
thunder  are  found. 
There  let  us  hide  ;  our  task  is  o*er ; 
Where  holiness   enters   we  rule  no 
more. 

SECOND   SPIRIT. 

Nay ;  permitted  here  we  dwell 
Since  man  from  holiness  first  fell. 
Wait  and  watch  awhile,  O  spirit  I 
That  heart  our  spirits  shall  long  ia-» 
herit, 
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Once  bowed  to  sordid  gain. 
Ko,  our  power  is  not  lost ; 
Still  his  soul,  by  passion  tost, 

Shall  struggle  in  our  chain. 
Though  the  Effluence  divine 

Absorbeth  now  his  thoughts  from 

ill. 
To  earth  again  shall  they  incline, 
And  vain  enchantmei^ts  cherish  still, 
ril  paint  the  gorgeous  clouds  of  eve 
"Witn    pageants    false    his    hopes    to 
grieve ; 
And  in  the  visions  of  the  night 
Bring  pomp  and  wealth  to  charm  his 

sight. 
The  stars  that  watch  him  from  above, 
No  higher  his  desires  shall  move 
Than  this  vile  sphere  of  dust   and 

strife ; 
Till  blotted  from  eternal  life. 
The  tool  of  evil,  slave  of  sin, 
Our  master's    realms  'of    darkness 
win 
This   msest  son  of  man,  this  gifted 

seer, 
Iff  hose  love  to  earth  belongs — to  heaven 
his  fear. 

The  prophet  rises : — 

0  earth,  O  placid  sky,  look  down  upon 

me! 

1  am  your  child  ;  your  meek  communion 

brings 
Revival  to  my  weary  o*er-spent  spirit. 
Fresh  gales,  breathe  on  me;   cooling 

dews  descend, 
And  bathe  my  languid  brow ;  mean  in« 

stnmients 
Of  your  Creator's  will,  with  ye,  con- 
tent, 
The  remnant  of  my  days   I  spend  in 

calm. 
Submissive  to  His  word.     How  tedious 

now. 
How  poor  those  glories  and  vain  pomps 

appear. 
That  filled  my  heart,  my  brain  with 

keen  desire  I 
Farewell  to  all !     Balak,  thy  quest  is 

vain; 
The  prophet  tumeth  not  for  fear  or 

gain. 

These  extracts  have  been  necessary 
to  show  the  frame- work  of  the  drama 
and  the  character  of  Balaam  as  repre- 
sented in  it ;  but  we  are  about  to  in- 
troduce our  readers  to  what,  as  we 
think,  forms  the  leading  interest  of  the 
poem — the  characters  of  two  Israelites, 
a  maiden  and  her  lover,  and  the  story 
of  their  ftite. 

The  period  of  the  drama,  as  many 
will  remember,  is  that  at  which  the 
Israelites  had  agam  approached  the 


promised  land,  by  a  new  route — and 
after  their  journeying  in  the  desert  see 
the  green  valleys  and  vine-clad  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jordan.  Scene 
second  is  the  Israelitish  encampment  on 
the  plains  of  Moab.  Thirza — otur  fa- 
vourite of  the  tale — and  Milcah,  her 
younger  sister,  are  seated  under  some 
trees,  near  their  tent.  Miss  Lowe 
retains,  with  good  effect,  names  and 
persons  of  the  time— Thirza  and  Mil- 
cah, and  Mahala  are  here  as  in  Num- 
bers, xxvii.  1 — the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad.  She  elects  Thirza,  the  young* 
est  in  the  text,  to  be  the  eldest,  and 
leaves  out  others,  Noah  and  Hoglah» 
who  would  have  made  too  many  for 
her  purpose,  and  whose  names,  as  of 
the  femmine  gender,  perhaps  she  did 
not  much  affect. 

The  scene  between  the  sisters  ex- 
plains their  position.  It  is,  through- 
out, most  beautiful : — 

TniRZA  {sings). 

See,  the  cedar  flinging 
Her  dark  locks  on  the  gale ; 

Hark,  the  fountain  sin^ng 
Down  the  flowery  vale. 

Dear  to  us  their  greeting. 
From  desert  sands  who  come ; 

But  swiftly  pass  our  meeting  I 
Not  this  the  promised  home. 

O  I  'ere  sweet  spring-tide  closes 
Beneath  warm  summer's  glow, 

'Twill  show  us  how  the  roses 
On  the  banks  of  Jordan  blow. 

MILCAH. 

Sing  on,  dear  sister;  couldst  thou  sing 
for  ever 

Methinks  that  I  untired  would  listen 
stUl; 

Thy  voice  is  sweeter  than  the  nightin- 
gales' 

That  yester-eve,  from  yonder  citron- 
grove, 

First  welcome  gave  us  wanderers.  And 
the  while, 

How  richly  spread  beneath  thy  fingers 
glow 

These  mimic  flowers  and  leaves,  as 
beautiful 

As  Nature  bids  them  spring  her  bowers 
among. 

O,  when  shall  I  with  such  rare  skill 
adorn 

The  sacred  hangings  of  our  Taber* 
nacle, 

And  briqc^  an  offering  worthy  of  the 
Lord  r 
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THfRZX. 

Thpse  also  are  thine  olFiTing,  dearest ; 
thou 

]>i(lst  clioose  the  garlands  for  my  broi- 
dery. 

These     purple-clustered     spikes,     this 
p^olden  eup, 

Filled   with   pure  sun-light,    all   these 
blossoms  lair 

Are    thy    providing — art    but    vainly 
strives 

To  imitate  their  bloom. 

MILCAII. 

What  joy  it  was, 
When  early  morning  dawned,  to  seek 

tlu'm  out, 
W^ithin    their    dewy,    fragrant,    green 

rc*cess««s ! 
Tlu'ir  beauty  seemed  with  smiles  up- 

turiu'd  to  greot  me, 
Like  iH»\v-found  friends.     Surelv,  there 

cannot  show 
On  all  tin>  earth  a  lovolicr  ^pot   than 

this. 
And  must  we  leave  it,  onward  still  to 

lure  ? 

TUIR/.A. 

Some  will  remain,   whose  pleasant   h)t 

is  cast 
IJv    Arnnn,    or   in    Sibmah's   vine-dad 

vah" ; 
liut  over  Jordan's  stream  the  promised 

land, 
Where   our   great  patriarchs  sleep  in 

Hebron's  cave. 
With    lit^hanon,    and     Salem's    sacred 

towers. 
Await  our  heritage. 

MILCAII. 

I  have  heard  men  say 
That  wc  are  nameless  ttrphuns,  and  our 

father 
Left    no   one  to  preserve  his  race,  or 

claim 
His  portion  in  the  S(»il. 

TIIIRZA. 

Do  they  forget 
Who  i-,  the  Father  of  the  fatherb's^i  ? — 
Trust   nie,   dear   child,    thy   birthright 

shall  app4»ar 
AI>o\e  the  daught«'rs  (»f  uur  tribi*s;  and 

know. 
Our  nanie>«  shall  never  dii*  while  earth 

endure^. 

NILCAII. 

How  gladness  beameth  fmni  thy  wiirds, 

thin*'  eyes. 
And  (ills  miue  heart  as  though  on  aiigd 

'Spoke ! 


MflhaUy  another  sister,  «ntsnb  snA 
tells  them  to  come  and  weloooev  vkk 
timbrel  and  with  aoag,  the  wsrrion  d 
their  tribesy  who  were  retnnmi^  finon 
battle,  victorious.  Thej  also  km 
that  ZurieU  Thiraa*8  lover,  wis  tb 
hero  of  the  fight.  Miriam  hsTiqg 
died  while  they  were  in  the  desert,  tb 
task  of  lexuling  the  Tirgin  choir  de- 
volves on  Thirssy  who  ''  thoi^gh  jmng 
in  years,*'  and,  as  the  author  sooe- 
what  archly  adds — 

<«  Of  slight  thoacht 
As  to  her  sex  pertalneth. 


has  received  "  the  fullest  measure  of 
inspired  song."  Thiraa  retires,  sad 
before  slie  singg  of  triumph,  pom*  oat 
her  thoughts  in  preluding  verse.  The 
lines  make  known  her  character  a  littk 
more ;  wc  therefore  give  them,  sad 
sliall  leave  out  the  carmen  irimmpkmit: 

TniRSA. 

On  lowliest  vale  the  smile  of  hsawa 
resteth. 
And  fountains    mid    the   wildcraesi 
may  spring ; 
An<l  even  so,  the  ray  divine  Invcetcch 
Our  souls  in  thraldom  noblest  tkmw 
to  sing ; 
Touehed  with   pure  fire  to  tell   Thy 

wondrous  ways. 
And  celebrate,  O  Lord  of  Bdgfct  I  T%J 
praise. 

O,  clorious  privilege !  and  fraqght 

U  ith  joys  sur|>assing  mortal  gain ; 
Yet  RteeiKHl  in  bitter  tears,  and  bev^a 
With  price  of  more  than  httOMB  paJa 
A  heavy  yoke,  a  ^ricvoos  law 
Th'  OApirinf;  spirit  still  most  eerlli- 

ward  draw ; 
For  ours  is  knowledge  unondosd 

With  power  its  purpose  to  lUfllf 
Ours,  clear,  aspirmg  thoughts,  aab« 
dued 
To  baser  force  and  uncurbed  itUL 
Bound  to  mean  cares  and  servltudsw 

I'nlionoured,  unrewarded  stUl, 
We  stand  alom*,  the  gifted,  bet  in 

vain, 
And  communing  with  heaven 
man's  cliain. 


O,  happy  were  those  Infant 
Thu'  hhadow'd  bv  foreboding  ten, 
Kre  yet  its  solituAe  my  spirit  knew  ; 
liut  day  by  day,  more  subtle  strong 
The  daVk 'threads  round  me  closer 
clung, 
T***^  int''ie»*v  "«  ■**  of  1*^  ^bout  me 
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Till,  liko    the  prison'd  bird,   I 

lon<>;od  to  try 
My  useless  pinions  thro*  yon  azure 
sky. 
And  speed  my  free  flight  to  some 
regions  new. 
Ay,  o'er  those  western  bounds 

aspire, 
Where  flows  the  mighty  flood  of 

fire 
That  duly,  when  his  bright  orb 

sinks, 
The    golden    stream   of  sunset 

drinks; 
Far  in  the  sullen  north  behold 
Mountains,     of    whose    heaped 
gloom  'tis  told 
Stern    winter's     storms    and 
clouds  have  birth ; 
And  soaring  on  and  on,  forget 
What    sorrows    here    our   path 
beset, 
Nor  captive  stoop  again  to  this 
dull  earth. 

But  never  more,  illusive  dreams, 

return ; 
Since  here  my  portion  is  assigned. 
Here  let  me  strive  with  patient  heart 

to  learn 
All  duties  with  affection  inter- 
twined, 
To  dry  the  tears  of  others,  hide 

mine  own ; 
While,  ever  silent  and  unknown, 
One  only  hope,  immortal,  unexprest. 
Dawns  from  beyondthe  grave  within 

my  breast ; 
Soft  peace  diffusing  o'er  reluctant 

gloom, 
Whence  wakes  my  voice  in  song,  my 

thoughts  unfading  bloom. 

While  Thirza  is  aloney  and  before 
she  has  joined  the  procession  of 
maidens,  Zuriel  enters.  The  passages 
which  follow  explain  his  character. 
The  gentleness  and  humble  faith  of 
Thirza  are  well  contrasted  with  the 
wild  fervour  and  free-thinking  tone  of 
her  lover : — 

ZI7BIEL. 

Thirza ! 

TmBZA. 

O  warrior  I  welcome, — ever  welcome ; 
But  now  tenfold,  f^om  righteous  battle 
sped. 

ZUBIEL. 

Ah !  meet  me  ever  thus,  with  beaming  eye. 
And  smile  more  glad  than  day-break ; 

rd  outserve 
The  term  our  father  Jacob  waited ;  pour 
My  blood  like  water,  and  be  well  repaid, 
At  last,  by  this  one  moment's  bliss. 


And  thou, 
Zuriel,  didst  never  with  such  radiant 

brow 
And  lofty  step  from  idle  wanderings 

come. 
Yea,  victory  is  written  on  thy  front. 
With  toils  not  fruitless,  dangers  rightly 

dared. 
Such  is  their  meed  who  fight  and  serve 

beneath 
Jehovah's  banner  just. 

ZURIEL. 

My  dearest  meed 
Is  here — and  having  brought  me  to  thy 

feet, 
I  '11  bless  our  victories.    Since  on  Edrei's 

plain 
The  giant  king  of  Bashan  and  his  hosts 
In  one  red  slaughter  fell,  on  this  side 

Jordan 
No  foe  to  Israel  rem;uns.     Beyond, 
Ere  long,  must  wo  pursue  thorn  and 

raze  out 
Their  being  from  earth's  face. 

THIRZA. 

Alas  I  how  dread 
Their  doom,  thus  trodden  down  and 

extirpate. 
That  we,  the  desert  children,  homeless 

race. 
Might  enter  in  and  peacefully  possess 
Their  native  bowers  of  bliss  and  house- 
hold joys. 

ZURIEL. 

Thirza  I  it  is  a  fearful,  cruel  sieht. 
When,  the  fierce  conflict  done,  the  sword 

that  should 
Be  sheathed  in  mercy,  must  its  work 

complete 
With   indiscriminate    carnage — streets 

run  blood. 
And  murdered  mothers,    infancy,  old 

age, 
In  horrid   heaps  choke   up  the  ways 

where  late 
Their  peaceful  thresholds  stood.     But 

'tis  ordained : 
And  why  deplore?  our  chequered  lot, 

alike 
With  pain  and  joy  alternate  strown,  but 

leads 
Or  soon  or  late  to  nothingness  and  dust. 

THIRZA. 

Speak  not  so  wildly.     Is  there  then  no 

choice 
'Twixt  good  and  evil  ?    Think  how  these 

have  perished. 
Whose  dark  idolatries  and  sins  cried 

out 
Against  them  to  high  beaveD,  that  in 

thieir  place 
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The  holy  worship  of  our  God  mijjht  be 
Established  overmorc.     Then  wars  shall 

cease, 
And  trouble  and  distress — then  qiiiet 

rest 
Our  weary  roamings  croin-n. 

Z  URIEL. 

The  elements 

Of  strife  we  bear  within  ;  nor  time,  nor 
place. 

No  outward  circumstance  can  bring  re- 
pose, 

Foreign  to  human  life,  since  our  first 
parents 

The  tree  of  knowledge  plucked ;  but 
most  restrained. 

Like  pent-up  fires  they  inwardly  con- 
sume. 

I've  seen  in  Kcdar*s  tents,  amid  the 
wilds 

Where  the  free  sons  of  Islimael  lawless 
range, 

A  nobler  nature,  and  not  more  of 
crime 

Than  Israel's  strict-ruled  tribes  can 
boast. 

THIRZA. 

Alas! 
Thou  wilt    not    murmur   at    the   law 

divine, 
O*ershadowing  us  from  wrong 

ZURIT.L. 

Not  so,  dear  maid ; 
'Tis  not  my  fault,  the  blood  that  in  these 

veins 
With  such  impatience  boileth.    Who  can 

tame 
The  mountain  orad's  wind-outstripping 

speed, 
Or  bend  his  proud  neck  to  the  yoke? 

Our  fathers, 
Brought  up  to  servitude  beneath  that 

brood 
Of  Ham,  whom  plagues  consume  !  they 

might  have  teen 
Ignorant,  slavish,  most  unfit  to  rule 
Themselves  in  freedom;  but  must  we 

remain 
For  ever  in  this  pupilage,  shut  out 
From  reason's  choice  ? 

THIRZA. 

No  mortal  can  be  free. 

Since  Sin  her  empire  'stablishcd  upon 
earth. 

Some  serve  their  passion,  some  the 
despot  will 

Of  fellow-man;  but  we  beneath  the 
rule 

All-just,  all-merciful,  of  God  abide. 

And  more  His  glorious  covenant  pro- 
vides— 

We  are  the  thralls  of  better  hope. 


ZUBISL. 

Say  rmther, 
Sold  bond-slaves  of  fatnrity.     We  toil 
And  sow  what  others  are  to  reap  here- 
after. 
Yet  look  not  thou  so  sad — mj  cnrbless 

spirit 
Hath  ever  bowed  to  thee,    and  shall 

remain 
True  to  thy  gentle  guidance. 

THIRZA. 

I  must  ffHeve 
To  see  my  kinsmen,  and  our  elders  frown 
On  thee,  and  count  thee  as  one  way- 
ward— ^nay, 
Almost  as  rebel. 

Z  URIEL. 

There  they  do  me  vrong. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  second 
act,  is  in  a  city  of  Moab.  Balak  pre- 
pares for  the  invocations,  and  the  pro- 
phecy, as  rendered  in  scene  the  second, 
and  again  in  other  scenes*  is  g^ven 
with  much  power:  yet  like  all  other 
translations,  it  appears  to  us,  in  the 
finest  parts,  less  effective  than  that  of 
our  Bible.  The  preliminary  rites  in 
the  first  scene,  conclude  with  a  ohorus 
of  Moabitish  women.  We  must  eive 
parts  of  it,  and  are  also  compelled  to 
do  it  the  injustice  of  giving  only  parts : 

Alas  I  as  outcasts  now  we  roam 

Along  each  dear,  familiar  scoio ; 
Where  once    arose   some    cherished 

home, 
Or  long-deserted  shrine  has  been. 

O,  flowery  vale  of  Sibmah,  still 

For  thee  my  sorrows  wake ; 
Thv  fruitful  bowers  and  yine-clad  hill. 

Beside  the  glassy  lake ; 
Whose  purple  clusters  crushed  and 
torn 

Beneath  the  spoiler's  tread. 
The  poisonous  wolf-grape  and  sharp 
tnorn 

Now  flourish  in  their  stead. 
Thy  pleasant  streams  were  filled  with 
blood. 

Their  blooming  banks  are  pale ; 
O  might  my  tears,  a  bitter  flood. 

To  water  them  avail. 
Ah  !  banished  far  we  take  our  stand. 
And  gazing  towards  the  lovely  land. 

Our  hearts  with  apguish  fail. 

Can  we  forget  the  fatal  day 
When,  rushing  down  like  torrent's 
fall, 

The  Amorite  in  fierce  array. 
Strong  as  the  oak,  as  ceaftr  ta|]/ 
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Swept  on  with  resistless  force, 
Destruction  thundering  in  his  course  ! 
From  town  to  desert,  hill  to  plain. 
'Wild  rumour  fearful  fled  amain  ; 
And  fug^itives,  a  trembling  band, 
Wandered  and  wailed  on  Anion's 

strand. 
Daughters  of  Moab,  wherefore  flee, 
Like  doves  unto  the  hollow  rock  ? 
There  must  our  joyless  shelter  be 
From  victor's  rage  and  cruel  mock. 
But  we  have  seen  our  mighty  foes  o'er- 

thrown ; 
The  wrongs  they  heaped  on  us  them- 
selves nave  known ; 
"VVe  weep  no  loss,  but  now  fate's  equal 
measure  own. 

Zuriel  (Scene  TIL)  wandering  from 
the  encampment  comesy  unknowingly, 
within  the  border  of  the  Prince  of 
Midian.  The  chief  and  his  attendants 
enter,  and  in  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows, the  prince,  struck  by  the  bold- 
ness and  noble  bearing  of  Zuriel, 
frankly  asks  him  to  stay  some  days 
with  him  and  his  people.  Zuriel  as 
freely  consents,  and  this  becomes  an 
important  incident  in  the  drama. 

In  Scene  IV.  the  prophecy  is,  as  we 
have  said,  continued.  Balak  having 
brought  the  prophet  to  Mount  Peor, 
intreats  him  once  more  to  curse  the 
foreign  host,  and  asks,  if  in  all  their 
wanderings  they  have  done  nothing  to 
call  down  vengeance  from  their  God  ? 

He   answers  not — his  eyes  are    on  the 

w^astc — 
How  dreadful  is  their  gaze  I  his  form 

dilates ; 
His  locks  stream  upward.      Is  it  the 

word  divine 
Upheaves  his  labouring  breast  ? 


BALAK. 


BALAAM. 


He  speaks  I 


Thus  sayeth  Balaam,  son  of  Beor ; 

Thus  saith  the  man  whose  undimmed 
eye 

Hath  looked  into  eternity  ; 
He,  who  hath  heard  the  Almighty's 
voice. 

And  seen  His  visions  dread. 
Though  sunk  in  trance  to  mortal  view, 

With  spirit  clear ;  he  saith  : 
O  tents  of  Jacob,  how  divine 

Thy  tabernacles  show ! 
As  verdant  valleys  they  spread  forth. 
As  gardens  by  some  river  fair. 

Or  cedars  near  the  flood ; 
Like  fraerant  aloes,  planted  by  the 

J-ord 
Jfi  parMiM>7oar  goodly  banneirs  sU|u], 


Like   gathering  torrents  shall  he 
sweep. 
And  as  ocean's  many  waters 
His  seed  shall  be  diflused  afar. 
From  Egvpt  hath  Jehovah  led  him ; 
The  wifd  null's  strength  is  in  his 
limbs; 
He  shall  devour  the  nations  in  his  might ; 
Their  flesh  with  arrows  pierce,  and  grind 
their  bones  to  dust. 

Lo,  in  his  lair  he  lies, 

A  lion  fierce  and  strong  ; 
And  who  shall  dare  arouse  his  sleeping 
rage? 
O  Israel,  blest  are  all  who  shall 
bless  thee ; 
And  those  accurst  who  curses  on  thee 
fling. 

BALAK. 

Magician,  hold !   this  third  time  dost 

thou  mock  me 
With  adverse  oracles  ?     Hi^ve  I  not  sent 

for  thco 
To  curse  mine  enemies  ?    Dost  thou  set 

at  nought 
The  anger  of  a  king  ?     But  get  thee 

hence  1 
I  would  have  heaped  all  wealth  and 

ereatness  on  thee — 
The  uod  thou  servest  cuts  thee  off  from 

honour ; 
Seek  recompense  from  Him. 

We  have  given  this  short  extract  to 
show  in  some  degree  the  manner  of 
the  translation  in  the  prophetic  pas- 
saffes  as  well  as  the  spirit  with  which 
this  section  of  the  drama  is  sustained. 

The  third  act  brings  us  again  to  the 
Israelite  encampment.  Johanan,  uncle 
to  Thirza,  charges  Zuriel  with  idolatry, 
and  adds  that  he  is  at  that  moment  mih 
the  Midianites,  joining  in  their  festivals 
and  rites.  M^ala  uso  tells  how  she 
dreads  her  sister's  love  for  one  of  such 
wild  and  wayward  passions.  Thirza 
bids  them  "  not  wrong  the  absent  with 
surmise,*'  and  believes  him  to  be  *'  all 
tenderness  and  truth."  While  she  is 
defending  her  absent  lover,  he  is  look- 
ing towards  another  with  an  admiration 
which  might  have  somewhat  diminished 
such  conndence  in  his  truth.  He  is 
placed  in  circumstances  which  tempt 
his  constancy.  Balaam,  in  conference 
with  the  Prince  of  Midian,  suffgests 
the  policy  of  intermarriages  with  the 
strangers,  and  names  Zuriel  us  an 
olject  for  their  purpose — as  on^  who 
had  influence  with  Israel,  and  who 
might,  throqgh  his  affections,  be  for 
ever  bound  to  tbeir  inter^ts.     The 
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observant  seer  avers  that  Zuriers  heart 
wa8  already  won  by  the  rare  beauty  of 
the  prince's  daughter  Meetabcl.  The 
prophet  subsequently  (Scene  IV.)  finds 
the  youn^  Israelite  meditating  by  moon- 
light amidst  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  They 
discourse  of  philosophy,  antiquities,  and 
religion,  when  suddenly  a  band  of  mai- 
dens approach  to  worship  their  goddess, 
Ashtaroth.  Philosophy,  antiquity,  re- 
ligion, (ind  almost  plighted  faith,  are 
forgotten  ;  while  Zuriel,  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character,  exclaims — 

Hal  Mei'tabel— 
Brightest  perfection,   sure,   that  ever 

hoamed 
On  mortal  view.     IIow  like  the  queen 

of  ni;^ht  ! 
Ilor  eves  in  lustrous  blackness  far  out- 

shino 
Yon  const ollat<'d  orbs.  Delightful  vision, 
AVhoso  iincxproHsive  beauty  doth  inform 
The  kindling  atmosphere  with  love  and 

rapture  I 

BALAAM. 

We  must  retire;    but  under  the  deep 

shadt* 
Of  this  broad,  time-worn  pillar,  let  us 

mark 
In  no  irreverent  mood  their  ceremonies. 

\^They  retire, 

Meetabel  and  her  nurse  come  for- 
ward apiu*t  from  the  rest,  and  in  a 
dialogue  of  nuich  beauty  which  follows 
the  prinees«(  shows  a  dangerous  inte- 
rest for  Zuriel.  She  admits  that  his 
eyes  were  often  fixed  on  her,  but  says 
— and  he  may  need  the  benefit  of  the 
admission — that  their  absent  gaze  told 
Ite  was  thinking  of  another.  The 
maidens  and  their  attendants  all  <IiK- 
appear,  and  Zuriel  coming  forward 
closes  the  third  act  with  a  speech  in 
la uf I'' fit  Mevtuhel — one  wliich  may  ap- 
pear to  represent  him  as  a  little  tainted 
with  the  heretic  doctrine  of  Moore, 
that 

•*  Mln'ii  we  are  far  from  those  we  love. 
We  must  onlv  love  those  we're  near." 

It  must,  however,  lie  remembered  that 
the  liiTi^riuige  of  Zuriel  is  consistent 
with  the  impulse  and  impetuosity  of 
\\\^  <*haraeter,  and  that  admiration  is 
not  love. 

Potilenee  (.\et  IV — Scene  I.)  is 
raging  in  the  camp  of  Israid,  where 
the  iuiger  of  the  leaders  is  turned 
Ag^iinct  those  who   have  joined  the 


idolaters.  Johanan  tells  Thirsa  tint 
one,  chiefly,  is  denotinoed — Ziirid— 
that  he  bad  bound  himself  to  ths 
idolaters,  and  was  about  to  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Hidian 
famed  for  her  matchless  beaatj.  Jo- 
hanan  continues :— . 

Nowt  tbeii«  chooM 
Whether,  forsaking  home,  thy  God,  tJkj 

people. 
Thou  with  th'  idolatress  wilt  crare  to 

share 
A  traitor's  lot ;   or  dse,  root  cot  sA 

trace 
Of  this  misplaced  affection  firon  tliy 

breast. 

TOIBZA. 

Hear  me,  Johanan ;  I  am  f*s1m.     Bsholt 
The  Lord  hath  made  me  free  to  will  er 

do; 
And  thou,  bear  witness  for  me;  hmr 

the  vow 
By  which  I  dedicate  myself  hereafter 
To  His  sole  service.    Henceforth  from 

the  world 
Apart  and  severed  do  I  dwell ; 
l)f  marriage  or  of  earthly  ties  ~ 
To  me  for  evermore. 

JOHANAX. 

Whatdostthon?  ah  I 
Too  rash — thou  know'st  not  what  s  hf 

this  stern  vow 
Cut  off  from  every  joy  of  life ;  thy 
MuMt  perish  with  thee — thoa  ^ 

more  part. 
Now,  in  the  Hope  of  IsraeL 

THIRZA. 

My  Hope 

Shall  never  perish.    But  'tto  doocu     O 

Lord, 
Refuse  me  not — O  make  me  Issa  im» 

worthy  : 
And  sanctify  my  spirit  to  Thy  eaaae  1 


JOHANAN. 

This  comes  of  lil>erty  without 

Yot  may  it  bi>  amencled.     I  vrill  co 
i'onsult*  our  elders— else,   the   raahlj 

done, 
May  He  accent  the  sacrifice. 


Thlrza  is  alone,  and  pours  oot 
sorrow  in  lyric  verse.  Its  mdo^  and 
deep  feeling  leave  on  the  imaginatioa 
an  impression  somewhat  similar  to  that 
lirotluceil  hythc  recitative  in  the  l^gher 
^ade  of  Italian  opera — not  the  ordU 
nary  recitative,  but  those  appeals  to 
the' senses  and  the  heart,  inade  hj 
"^'*<ri  who,  like  Catalam  and  Pki^ 
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combined  the  highest  powers  of  iiction 
and  of  song — and  rarely  before,  and 
never  since,  made  by  any  with  equal 
influence. 

THIRZA. 

Now,  now  I  am  alone; — ^now  let  me 

mourn, 
And  unreproved  my  misery  declare ; 
Oh,  that  I  might,   to  distant  deserts 

borne, 
Shriek  out  mine  angubh  to  the  vacant 

air. 
And  bid  their  rocks  re-echo  my  des- 
pair; 
Or  in  some  rifted  mountain's  sunless 

chasm 
Hide  from  unpitying  eyes  my  frenzy's 
spasm  I 

O,  bursting  heart,  be  still ! 

I  rave — and  my  rebellious  sorrow 
cries 

Against  th*  Almighty  will. 
O  Holiest,  pardon  me!  forsake  not  now ; 
A  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit  Thou 

Wilt  not  despise. 
And  art  not  Thou  my  Father  ?    I  have 

none 
In  earth  or  heaven  to  aid,  but  Thou  alone. 
Look  down  in  mercy — take  me  to  Thy 

rest; 
And  calm  the  tumults  of  my  tortured 

breast. 
But  ah !  for  thee — false  friend  and  cruel 

foe. 
May  prayers  or  tears  avail  ?    Yet,  art 

thou  so  ? 
O  ever  generous,  ever  gentle,  how 
Could  treachery  lurk  beneath  that  lofty 

brow? 
Or  did  my  heart  the  glorious  idol  frame — 
Its  fond  creation  worship  in  thy  name  ? 
But  thou  art  gone  I  and  never,  never 

more. 
Thy  voice,  thy  look,  may  lingering  time 

restore. 
From  memory's  clasp  thine  image  must 

be  torn ; 
No  more  permitted  o'er  thy  doom  to 

mourn^- 
A  loveless,  joyless,  hopeless  path  I  tread. 
My  bourne  the  grave — my  rest  among 

the  quiet  dead. 

Zuriel — so  slandered  while  away-« 
enters.  The  scene  is  a  fine  one,  but 
we  most  mar  it  grievously  by  giving 
only  a  part : — 

ZURIEL. 

My  Thirza,  how  must  I  regret  the  fault 
That  made  me  absent  in  this  hour  of 

sorrow! 
But  thou  art  safe — O  dearest,  speak  to 

me! 
Thou  tum'st  away — ahl  why  this  mute 

despair? 


THIRZA. 

ZuricI,  oh,  come  not  near  I — ^thou  comest 

too  late. 
There  is  a  gulf  between  us. 

ZC7RIEL. 

How !  my  soul. 
What  gulf  can  part  me  from  thee  ?   Wilt 

thou  thus 
Torture  me  ?  Say — what  hath  befallen  ? 

THIRZA. 

Oh !  thou  hast  not 
Bowed  down  to  Baal  ? 

ZURIEL. 

I,  to  Baal  bow? 
To  senseless  stocks  ?     Thirza!  andean 

it  be 
Thou  knowest  so  ill  the  heart  that  is 

thine  own  ? 

THIRZA. 

If  thou  art  true,  I  am  indeed  unworthy 
So  dear  a  trust. — Forgive,  forgive  the 

wrong ! 
I  listened  to  the  slanderous  report 
That  branded  thee  as  false  to  heaven-^ 

to  me. 
Nay,  do  not  speak — the  worst  remains 

to  tell— 
O  hate  me  not  1  but  pity  and  forget— 
For  I  with  solemn  vow  urrefragable. 
Have  pledged  myself  to  God,  and  ever- 
more 
Renounced  discourse  with  man  until  I 
die. 

ZURIEL. 

Me  miserable !     I  only  am  to  blame. 
Who  left  thee  in  the  toils  of  fools  and 

slaves. 
Curse  on  their  bigot  hate  !     But  O,  my 

love. 
Thou  shalt  not  be  their  victim.    No: 

will  God 
Accept  what  error  offered?     No;  thy 

bond 
Was  unallowed  and  void.     The  high 

priest  shall — 
He  must  absolve  such  vow. 

THIRZA. 

Alas !  he  cannot. 

ZURIEL. 

Thirza,  I  never  sought  to  bind  thy  soul 
With  solemn  compact,  sealed  by  name 

divine, 
Or  superstitious  rite ;  but  if  the  faith 
Of  early  love,  sweet  counsels  shared 

together ; 
If  long  devotion   of  each  word,  each 

thought 
To   thy  direction— still,  with  patient 

hope, 
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Brooking:  imposed  delay ;  if  these  may 

claim 
Ri'm<Miil>raii(.M'<»r  reward — then  art  thou 

mine, 
liv  tii!^  Ik'voiuI  the  reach  of  words  to 

si'ver. 
Oh,  listen— if  not  hen>,  in  other  lands 
We  may  l)e  hcippy  !     Leave  these  tents 

und  seek 
AVith  mi'  in  blest  Arabia's  spicy  bowers 
A  homo  of  librrly  ami  love    Nvhat  nee<1s 
( )r  nriost ,  or  ark,  or  visibh'  si^n  of  awe  ? 
W(»  11  wor.ship  there  as  our  forefathers 

did, 
]ii>n(>ath  tir  nncireuniseribiHl   vault  of 

heaven. 
Thou  will  ? 

TIirRXA. 

Ah  !  nrp^e  me  not — 'tis  madness,  sin — 
1  ilare  n<it  hear  thee — do  not  grieve  my 

.Si  ml 
With  uniM-rniitted  hopes,  but  h-t  us  jjart. 

zrniKL. 

Tart  !  thon  art  cold,  and  wondrous  calm, 

and  1 
W\\\  ma<l  to  frel  it  thus*.     Detested  folly, 
.Most  blindin;;  fears — ^henee  that  once- 

matehle.ss  spirit 
Is  tamed  to  fr«»zen  faithlessness  I  but 

Kimw, 
That    I    my  rijjlit   fore;;;o   not  ; — thou 

hacNt  none, 
]\le,  causeless,  ti»  bereave  ;  nor  hast  the 

power 
T«)    evadt'  the    enforcement —this  thy 

\annted  law 
rermittin;:,  «;rants  thy  feebler  sex  re- 
dress, 
l^it  in  snbmi'tsion.  Thirxa  !  pardon  me  ! 
Wretch    that    I    am !      What    demon 

prompts  su<*h  w«»nls  ? 
Look  not  npon  me  with  that  speeehless 

horror-- 
I  worship  thee — my  kouI  is  in  thine  hand, 
Nnr  e\rii  in  Mia<lness  <'ould  one  thouj^ht 

eontrive 
or  ill  jury  to  thee.    Ijenveme  not  thns  I — 
Without  «»ne  parting  word — 

TIIIKXA. 

<  )h,  mo*it  unhappv  • 
Think   on   thy   safety— e\en   now   the 

swoni 
of  wrath  tremldeth  above. 

fif't  it  descend. 
In  full  career  of  hope  and  exultation 
I  nex-r  yt  have  shunned  the  stroke; 

and  now  I — 
Iht raxed  bv  thee — to  endless  anguish 

h^ft-- 
The  thunders  of  the  Almighty  arm  were 

welcome, 
A)  my  desipaJx'ft  sole  term. 


TBIBSJI. 

Hear  him  not,  Hcstcb! 

On  mc,  alone,  descend  the  pain  ;  and  lil 

The  misery  I  have  chosen  all  snfflrc. 

But  thou  art  firee — ^the  Universe  of  joy 

Before  thee  spreads,  all  excellenoe  com- 
bining, 

As  chief  among  earth's  chlefest  raee,  thr 
Ood 

Ilatli  marked  thee  out  for  honour.    0 
rceoncilo 

Thysdf  with  Ilim,  and  crown  thj  fatlwr'i 
bouse. 

xrarBL. 

Never;  I  here  renounce  my  race,  ny 
home. 

Inheritance  or  birth-right ;    and  iritk 
these 

I'he  covenant  by  whose  enslarfair  rone 

The  Deity  hath  stamped  then  lor  de- 
struction. 

The  third  scene  of  this  fourth  act 
closes  the  main  interest  of  the  stoiT. 
Z  Uriel  is  seen  on  the  borders  of  the 
encampment.  An  Israelite  fljing  fnm 
the  slaughter  of  the  doomed  idolaten 
calls  on  Zuriel  to  fly  too — aaj^qsthik 
he  had  seen  him  at  the  ftsat  of  FMr. 
Zuriel  oilmits  that  he  was  preaentt  bat 
denies  that  he  was  an  idolater*  or  thift 
he  has  cause  for  flight.  Soon  J«haan 
enters. 

JOIIAMAM. 

There  stands  the  chief  offender,  hfaa  E 

seek. 
Despair  and  cuilt  have  stamped  tlNlf 

seal  up(m  hiui, 
rnetmscious  yi*t    of  his  approwMl^ 

doom. 
A  stronger  arm,  with  sinews  ttOl  aiA 

shrunk 
Bv  age,  might  |iaase  to  set  maidod  «■ 
Tlie  fiercest  warrior  of  his  tribe :  bst  1^ 
Invincible  in  ri:;hteou«nf*S8,  fear  not.— ^ 
Young  man,  1  have  a  word  with  thee. 


Zl'RlKL  (/Mrillll^). 


I 


JOUANASf. 

Draw  near  ;  it  is  a  message  of  inqpovti 

zratEi.. 

For  me  'i—\  knew  nut  I  had  left  wIthiB 
The  ramp  one  frien<l  who  wooM  tAM 
thought  uu  me. 

JonASAN. 

Nearer ;  'tis  secn*t — for  thine  heart. 

rSra&iAub 

zcaiEu 

Ah!  murderer^ 
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JOHANAN. 

Say,  rather,  executioner  of  the  law, 
Divine  and  just.     A  rebel,  art  thou  not  ? 
A  foul  idolater  ? 

Z  URIEL. 

All-seeing  God, 
Judge  between  thee  and  me ; — Yet  do  I 

thank  thee. 
The  heavy  band  about  my  heart  is 

loosened, 
And  with  life's  ebbing  tide  flows  fast 

and  free. 
Now  peace  descends  —  and  hope,   like 

thme— O  Thirza [Z)<e». 

JOHANAN. 

Have  I  done  well?  or  doth  this  new 

compunction 
Reprove  mine  over-hasty  <eal  ?    I  most 
Present  myself  before  the  tabernacle. 
If  I  have  erred  in  deed,  Thou  knowest, 

O  Lot-d, 
My  will  was  faithful — make  it  not  mj 

crime. 

The  fifth  act  refers  chiefly  to  the 
fate  of  Balaam.  One  scene  between 
the  sisters  Thirza  and  Miicah  paints 
their  sorrow  andaflliction  so  affectiogly 
that  we  would  gladly  gire  ity  but  we 
must  forbear.  In  another — a  moon- 
light scene  of  a  battle-field— Satan  ap« 
pears  rejoicing  in  his  work ;  but  the 
Archangel  Phanuel  descends,  and  we 
learn  that  Zuriel's  soul  has  escaped 
the  malice  of  the  great  destroyer. 
This  scene,  and  the  demonology  of 
the  pocmj  remind  us  of  Anster's  l*aus- 
tus.  We  call  it  his,  for  he  has  made 
it  his  own  and  an  English  classic. 
The  prophet,  with  characteristic  inde- 
cision and  infirmity  of  principle,  is — 
against  his  own  convictions — influenced 
by  the  Prince  of  Midian  to  join  his  host 
in  battle,  and  his  dying  scene  closes  the 
drama. 

We  have  sought  to  gratify  our 
resulers  most  and  make  known  best 
the  genius  of  the  author  by  letting  her 
tell  her  own  story  in  extracts.  We 
are  not  at  all  satisfied  that  in  our 
narratiye  portions  we  have  done  her 
justice;  but  having  indulged  in  ex- 
tracts, we  have  hardly  a  line  for 
another  observation.  The  drama  is 
ably  conceived  and  well  developed; 
vet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Miss 
Lowe — sacrificing  something  to  the 
grace  of  making  it  pass  rapidly  over 
— ^has  brought  about  the  denouement 
too  hastily.  There  are  strong  and 
natural  causes  for  Thirza's  conviction 
of  the  faithlessness  of  her  loveo  and 
Still  il  aeems  too  suddenly  establishedt 


The  death,  too,  of  Zuriel  reads  as 
a  summary  proceeding,  although  its 
stage-eifectiveness  might  be  different. 
Johanan  had  doubtless  good  reasons 
for  holding  him  to  be  an  apostate  and 
a  traitor  ;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently 
brought  out,  and  a  preliminary  address 
of  some  half-dozen  lines  is  too  brief  a 
notification  of  his  fate — too  short  a 
preface  to  the  stage  direction,  **  stabs 
him.*'  These  are  but  small  matters 
in  a  dramatic  poem  of  so  much  power 
^-so  brilliant,  and  yet  so  chaste.  We 
are  satisfied  that  no  one  who  reads  it 
— that  no  reader  of  our  imperfect 
account  of  it,  howsoever  critical  he  be 
— can  for  a  moment  think  that  we  have 
wronged  the  author  with  over-praise. 
"  The  Queen*8  Choice"  is  a  graceful 
and  very  beautiful  drama  in  five  acts. 
We  can  only  observe  that  it  has  no- 
thing to  say  to  our  Sovereign  Lady 
and  Prince  Albert  Of  the  other 
poems  we  can  quote  but  few,  and  of 
some  only  parts.  The  first  is  entitled 
'*  The  Portrait."  No  name  is  given^ 
but  all  will  recognise  the  Duke. 

THE   PORTRAIT. 

And  is  that  all  ?  and  know'st  thou  not 

Whose  form  is  pictured  there  ? 
Those  traits  once  seen  were  ne'er  forsot. 
But  read  them  well — ^thou'lt  soon,  allot 
The  honoured  name  they  bear. 

'  That  dauntless  brow  might  best  beseem 

'  A  warrior's  daring  mood ; 
*  The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye's  dark  gleam 
'  Show  firm  resolve,  command  supreme, 

'  Danger  and  foes  subdued.' 

These  mark,  indeed,  the  conqueror  tried 

On  many  a  well-fought  plain ; 
3ut  canst  thou  nought  discern,  beside 
High  deeds  and  military  pride  ? 
O  turn,  and  look  again. 

'  Calm  wisdom  on  that  front  Sublime, 

*  Care  on  the  faded  cheek, 

'  A  glance  to  pierce  the  depths  of  time, 
'And  rule    men's  hearts  thro'   every 
clime, 

*  The  stateman's  soul  bespeak.' 

Look  yet  once  more — peruse  aright. 

The  mind  charac'tered  here : 
Greatness,  above  ambition's  flight. 
Or  faction's  rage,  or  envy's  blight ; 
Justice  and  truth  severe. 

Still  loftier  praise  his  deeds  afford. 

Might  I  such  meed  bestow. 
Blest  hero  I  whose  redeeming  sword 
Peace,  safety,  libertv  restored——. 

'  Enough,  I  know  him  now  1' 
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Our  concluding  extract  shall  be 
from  the  Hymns  of  Novalis.  There 
are  translations  of  several.  We  take 
the  first  especially,  for  the  perfect 
beauty  of  the  versification.  In  senti- 
ment  and  experience  these  hymns  are 
not  equal  to  the  favourites  in  our  own 
language — to  the  Olney  collection — 
to  those  of  Montgomery — of  Heber — 
of  our  own  admirable  Kelly,  or  of 
Keble ;  but  the  greatest  poet  of  any 
time  might 

"  deem  it 
No  loss  of  pridb" 

to  avouch  as  his  own  such  lines  as  the 
following:— 

What   might  I  not  have  been  without 
Thee? 
Without  Thee  what  should  I  Lave 
done? 
With  nought  but  fear  and  grief  about 
me, 
In  the  wide  world  to  stand  alone  ? 
With  unassured  affections  thirsting. 

Darkness  had  o*er  my  future  closed ; 
And  were  my  heart  with  anguish  burst- 
ing* 
On  whom  its  cares  had  I  reposed  ? 

Consumed  by  love  and  lonely  yearning, 

Each  day  like  dismal  night  had  worn ; 
Still  had  I  trod,  with  tears  deep  burning. 

The  path  of  human  woes,  forlorn. 
From  crowds  by  sad  unquiet  chriven. 

At  home  to  smk  beneath  despair — 
Ah  !  who,  without  a  friend  in  heaven. 

Who  might  earth's  weary  burden  bear? 

Hath  Christ  himself  to  me  imparting, 

Accepted  me,  indeed  his  own, — 
How  swift  thro'  shadowy  horror  darting, 

Rays  of  living  splendour  shone  ! 
With  him  I  learnt  mankind's  true  glory  ; 

His  aspect  brightened  mortal  doom ; 
And  India  cv'n  mid  Iceland  hoary 

For  his  beloved  must  laugh  ana  bloom. 

Then  joy  and  love  their  power  revealing, 

Bade  the  whole  earth  m  gladness  rest ; 
For  every  wound  sprang  herbs  of  healing. 

Freely  bounded  every  breast. 
For  his  unnumbered  bounties  ever 

His  duteous  child  I  still  would  be  ; 
When  two  or  three  are  met  together. 

Assured  that  in  the  midst  is  He. 

Oh,  then,  go  forth,  all  roads  exploring. 

And  bid  the  wanderer  hither  come  ! 
Stretch  out  your  ready  hand,  restoring 

Each  lost  one  to  our  happy  home. 
Heaven  is  here  with  us  residme. 

By  faith  its  bliss  do  we  behold ; 
To  all  with  us  in  one  faith  biding 

The  evet'lasting  gates  unfokL 


Round  our  hearts,  so  sorely  loaded, 

Closely  twined  sin's  heavy  curse ; 
Darkling  on  we  wandered,  goaded 

Or  by  desire  or  remorse. 
Every  deed  appeared  unlawful ; 

Man  was  marked  of  God  the  foe ; 
And  if  heaven  spake,  its  accents  awful 

Threatened  judgment,  death,  and  woe. 

Slaves  of  sin,  in  fetters  groaning, 

No  refuge  ours,  ev'n  in  the  grave ; 
When  a  Redeemer  came  atoning, 

A  Son  of  man,  in  mieht  to  save. 
His  living  fires  our  souls  enlightened 

Above  our  father-land  to  see ; 
Now,  with  hope,  belief  is  heightened, 

Now  reconciled  with  God  are  we. 

In  our  observations  on  the  work 
before  us,  we  have  dwelt  more  em- 
phatically on  the  dramatic  talents  of 
Miss  Helen  Lowe.     We  are  not  at 
all  sure  that  they  are  her  best,  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  of  a 
high  order,  and  must  place  her  very 
near  the  throne  of  the  great  Joanna* 
The  rule  of  the  epic  is  over  and  gone, 
and  the  drama  is  now  the  highest  de- 
partment of  poetry.     We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  it  was  always  so,  and  hold 
the  heresy  that  the  poetry  of  Homer 
18  of  a  less  elevated  order  than  that  of 
^schylus  and  Sophocles,  and  that  the 
imagination  and  affections  are  more 
powerfully  moved  by  Shakspeare  than 
by  Milton.     The  decline  of  the  theatre 
tends  further  to  the  advancement  of 
the  poetic  drama.     Whatever  be  the 
objections  to  stage  representations,  or 
the  causes  of  a  growing  repugnance  to 
them,  none  can  deny  that  fine  acting 
offers  a  very  delightful  gratification. 
But  it  is  one  in  which  poetry  has  bat 
small  concern.      The  genius  of  the 
actor — the  scenery — and  thecumnlated 
power  of  sympathy  in  large  assemblies 
prepared  for    excitement,    are   main 
elements  in  stage  effects.      We  are 
not  so  infatuated  with  our  opinion  as  to 
exclude  the  importance  of  an  author*8 
talents.    But  we  do  aver  that,  amid  the 
glare  of  other  influences,  that  of  poetry 
IS  but  feeble.    Her  spells  are  for  the  so- 
litary reader,  and  on  such  only  have 
their  perfect  power.  Miss  Helen  Lowe 
has,  in  her  principal  works,  most  hap- 
pily chosen  a  form  of  composition  en- 
abling her  to  exhibit — say  rather,  to  in- 
dulge— at  once  her  dramatic  and  varied 
poetic  powers  :  and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken i^>-.80  gifted  and  so  young — she 
does  not  materially  assist  in  rendering 
the  Dramatic  Poem  more  truly  popular 
than  it  hasbeen for  aoonsiderable period 
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It  was  evening  before  Tata  and  her 
father  returned  from  convoying  Gaspar 
on  his  way  out  to  sea.  The  former 
was  in  high  spirits,  and  after  addressing 
a  few  observations  to  Amanda,  finding 
her  very  uncompanionable,  for  grief 
had  rendered  her  gloomy,  she  set  her- 
self with  alacrity  to  making  various 
preparations  for  travelling,  the  object 
of  which  Amanda  easily  understood. 

Her  manner  was  withal  kind,  and 
her  confidence  and  good-will  per- 
fectly restored.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  she  informed  Amanda  that 
she  had  arranged  with  her  father  to  go 
the  next  morning  with  him,  as  if  on  a 
visit  to  his  habitation,  from  whence 
thev  would,  after  a  day  or  two,  take 
their  departure  for  Voulu  Voulu. 

Amanda  heard  the  news  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pleasure  and  pain,  such  as  we 
may  suppose  a  prisoner  to  feel  on 
qtutting  his  dungeon :  but  fear  and 
uncerUunty  with  respect  to  the  future, 
and  anxiety  about  him  whom  she  was 
to  leave  still  in  thraldom,  caused  the 
pidn  so  to  predominate  that  Tata  dis- 
covered in  her  none  of  those  signs  of 
excessive  joy  at  the  communication  that 
she  would  have  willingly  seen.  This, 
however,  only  made  her  redouble  her 
alacrity,  and  before  noon  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Amanda's  moveables  were 
safely  and  carefully  packed  up,  and  all 
was  ready  for  beginning  their  journey. 

Their  route  lay  for  some  distance 
along  the  sea  coast,  and  was  conse- 
quently performed  by  water.  Several 
canoes  were  in  readiness  to  receive 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  fol- 
lowers  ;  and  as  Amanda  took  her  place 
with  Tata  in  one  of  them,  and  left  the 
precincts  of  the  pirate's  hold  behind 
her,  she  felt  the  contagious  influence  of 
their  loathsome  abode  gradually  dis- 
sipated. Hope  began  to  revive  within 
her,  as  the  canoe,  moving  rapidly  along, 
shoved  by  poles  over  the  flats  and 
through  the  shallow  channels,  opened 
to  her  a  new  landscape ;  and  the  lively 
song  of  the  polemen  keeping  time  in 
their  movements,  and  the  auspicious 
commenoement  of  their  journey  seemed 
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to  promise  a  happy  termination  to  her 
perils.  They  soon  reached  the  mouth 
of  a  considerable  river,  up  which  they 
shaped  their  course,  and  towards 
evening  they  arrived  at  the  chiefs 
habitatioa,  situated  on  the  banks  of  it. 
Here  they  waited  for  some  days, 
while  the  chief  was  collecting  a  drove 
of  human  cattle,  that  he  was  about  to 
take  to  market.  Tata  employed  her- 
self during  the  interval  in  making  every 
preparation  for  Amanda's  comfort  du- 
ring her  journey — and  her  care  and 
foresight  contributed  to  diminish  mate- 
rially the  hardships  that  Amanda  would 
otherwise  have  been  destined  to  under- 
go. As  their  way  lay  still  along  the  sea 
coast  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Bembatouk, 
a  distance  of  some  twenty  leagues  or 
more,  she  caused  a  canopy  of  palm 
branches  to  be  erected  in  one  of  the 
largest  canoes,  to  screen  Amanda 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun, 
that  are  rendered  still  more  powerful 
by  being  reflected  from  the  white 
sand  and  glassy  surface  of  the  sea- 
water — and,  not  sparing  her  father's 
cattle,  she  also  provided  her  with  plenty 
of  mats,  in  oraer  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  a  litter,  that  she  might  be 
carried  wherever  there  was  a  possi- 
bilitv  of  doing  it,  and  in  which  she 
might  sleep  as  secure  as  possible  from 
the  dews  and  cold  of  the  nights  on  the 
heights  of  the  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior ; — and  she  charged  all  her  father's 
retainers,  as  they  hoped  for  her  future 
favour,  to  attend  to  Amanda's  wants 
with  all  the  assiduity  in  their  power. 
In  fact,  poor  Tata,  once  secure  nerself 
in  the  quarter  where  molestation  can 
never  be  excused,  was  to  the  last  so 
kind  and  affectionate  a  friend  and 
benefactress  to  Amanda,  that  her 
parting  from  her  was  attended  with 
as  much  sorrow,  though  not  embittered 
by  the  same  degree  of  anxiety  as  was 
her  final  farewell  of  Francois.  She 
watched  Tata's  solicitude  on  her  ac- 
count with  a  mingled  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  gratitude,  that  as  the  time  of 
their  parting  drew  nearer,  grew  in- 
supportably  painful ;  the  more  8o«  a& 
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she  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  tliat  while 
on  the  one  hand  love  for  her  husband 
impelled  Tata  to  remove  her  out  of 
his  wav,  it  was  the  sinccrest  affection 
for  her  personally,  that  prompted  her 
care  and  attention — and  that  a  bust- 
ling exterior  covered  a  sad  heart  and 
real  regret  for  the  preparations  that 
she  was  herself  superintending. 

These  conflicting  sensations  had,  by 
the  morning  on  which  Amanda  and 
the  old  chief  were  to  set  out,  rendered 
Tata  thoroughly  miserable  ;  and  long 
before  the  time  arrived  for  her  taking 
her  last  farewell  of  Amanda,  her 
tears  flowed  plentifully.  She  accom- 
panied her  from  her  father*s  habitation 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  on 
which  it  was  situated. 

But  when  they  had  arrived  at  the 
sea  coast,  and  the  sight  of  the  broad 
expanse  of  ocean  announced  to  Tata 
that  the  time  for  taking  a  final  fare- 
well of  her  friend  was  come,  she  wept 
aloud  over  Amanda,  and  embracing 
her  again  and  again,  she  recommended 
her  to  her  fauier*s  particular  care. 
Presently  the  canoe  in  which  she  was 
to  return  came  alongside,  and,  compos- 
ing herself  by  a  strong  effort,  she  took 
a  last  embrace  of  Amanda,  and,  step- 
ping into  her  canoe,  seated  herself 
calmly  down,  and  ordered  her  boatmen 
to  give  way  on  their  return. 

The  canoe,  in  which  Amanda  is  re- 
clining as  much  at  her  ease  as  the  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  is  now  under 
weigh.  The  s^l  has  been  hoisted,  and 
they  are  pursuing  their  course  at  a  plea- 
sant rate  along  the  shore.  Towards 
nightfall  they  put  into  a  small  cove, 
where  they  intended  passing  the  night ; 
and,  by  the  chief's  advice,  she  remained 
on  board  the  canoe  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience occasioned  by  the  innume- 
rable sand-flies  and  musquitoes  that 
infested  the  beach.  A  tolerably  pala- 
table supper,  consisting  of  grilled  flsh 
and  roasted  yams,  was  soon  brought 
to  her,  and  even  the  delicacy  of  a  cup 
of  coffee  had,  thanks  to  Tata's  care, 
been  provided  for  her.  After  par- 
taking of  it,  she  composed  herself  to 
rest  in  the  canoe ;  wlule  the  chief  and 
his  followers,  both  slaves  and  free, 
prepared  to  |»a88  their  night  assembled 
round  a  blazing  fire  on  the  beach. 

Early  next  morning  they  were  again 
en  routes  And  before  evenmg  they  had 
arrived  at  the  point  near  the  bay  of 
Bembatoak,  where  commenced  tneir 


journey  over  land — and  here,  too,  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  the  hard- 
ships of  Amanda's  journey. 

Having  quitted  the  canoe,  the  first 
night  she  passed  with  tolerable  comfort 
in  the  hut  of  one  of  the  natives.  But 
with  the  morning  came  the  fatigue  and 
toil  of  walking  (for  Amanda  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  at  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  litter  that  had  been 
prepared  for  her)  through  swampj 
woods  and  over  shingly  paths,  where 
her  light  shoes,  of  which  she  had 
still  several  piur  remaining,  formed 
but  a  poor  protection  against  the  sharp 
stones  and  projecting  roots  that  crossed 
her  way  at  almost  every  step.  And 
before  noon  she  was  so  fatigued  and 
overpowered  by  her  own  exertions 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  request  of  the  chief  to  stop 
and  allow  her  to  rest.  This,  however, 
he  would  by  no  means  hear  of ;  as  he 
intimated,  to  her  great  dismay,  that 
while  they  had  a  good  road  they  must 
take  advantage  of  it;  and  a  litter 
being  quickly  constructed,  and  swung 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the  before- 
mentioned  cattle,  Amanda  was  obliged 
to  get  into  it,  and  thev  resumed  their 
journey  at  a  quickenea  pace. 

Thus  they  went  on  for  three  days ; 
at  night  the  litter  was  secured  to  the 
lower  branches  of  some  large  tree^ 
while  one  or  two  of  the  chief  *s  fol- 
lowers, mindful  of  their  mistress's  in- 
junctions, kindled  two  or  three  small 
fires  around  and  near  it,  in  order  that 
the  smoke  might  repel  the  attacks  of 
the  musquitoes ;  and  during  the  day, 
Amanda  was  carried  in  it,  except 
when  her  strength,  and  the  nature  of 
the  road,  would  occasionally  permit 
her  to  walk.  But  on  the  evenmg  of 
the  third  day,  they  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  Red  Mountains^  where  the 
country  assumed  a  more  rugged  aspect^ 
and  Amanda  was  given  to  understand 
the  chief  *s  meaning,  in  describing  the 
road  they  had  passed  as  a  good  one. 

Hitherto  their  journey  had  been 
made  over  a  tolerably  level  tract  of 
country,  gradually  ascending  from  the 
sea;  but  now  the  character  of  the 
road,  or  rather  path,  began  to  cfaange» 
and  steep  ascents,  where  the  acoom- 
modation  of  the  litter  could  no  longer 
be  eigoyed,  and  sharp  dedivities^  m- 
tersected  by  mountain  torrents^  that 
it  was  necessary  to  ford»  crossed  their 
way  oMitinually.    The  diiefy  bewereri- 
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did  all  in  his  power  to  smooth  so 
rugged  a  road  for  Amanda,  and  spared 
neither  himself  nor  his  followers  in 
the  attempt,  causing  her  to  be  carried 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  and  lend- 
ing her  the  aid  of  his  own  sturdy  arm, 
where  they  were  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  clambering.  The  back  of 
some  stout  Malagache  was  always  in 
readiness,  to  carry  her  oyer  the 
rivers;  and  they  reached  the  Mar- 
mites  pass,  the  only  practicable  road 
over  the  mountains,  so  called,  without 
any  serious  interruption. 

Here  mountains  seemed  piled  upon 
mountains  before  them  interminably ; 
and  as,  in  ascending,  they  gradually 
attained  a  lower  temperature,  the  cold 
of  the  night  was  most  seyerely  felt  by 
Amanda,  her  clothing  being  all  suited 
to  a  warmer  climate.  Her  stock  of 
shoes,  too,  better  adapted  to  prome- 
nading in  the  Champ-de-Mars,  or 
figuring  in  a  ball-room,  than  exploring 
the  rocky  heights  of  the  Red  Moun- 
tains, was  soon  exhausted,  as  pair 
after  pair,  worn  out  by  climbing  up 
the  steep  paths,  was  thrown  aside  as 
unserviceable ;  and  before  they  had 
attained  the  highest  point  in  their 
ascent,  Amanda's  wounded  feet  had 
become  so  sore  and  swelled,  that  the 
party  was  obliged  to  halt,  and  wait 
for  her  to  recruit  her  failing  strength. 

The  chief's  haste,  however,  and  her 
own  good  will,  urged  her  on;  and 
with  her  feet  wrapped  up  in  mats 
taken  from  the  litter,  she  resumed  her 
journey  as  soon  as  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  doing  it  As  they  descended 
the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains, 
looking  towards  Voulu  Voulu,  their 
pace  was  again  gradually  accelerated ; 
and  impelled  by  the  ardent  desire  that 
she  felt  to  see  her  parents,  and  put  a 
termination  to  her  sufferings,  Amanda 
was  enabled  to  make  exertions  that 
would,  at  any  other  time,  have  over- 
powered her.  A  considerable  extent 
of  level  country  now  agam  lay  before 
them,  over  which  she  was  transported 
as  fast  as  her  conductor's  haste  could 
drive  four  bearers ;  and  just  within 
the  time  that  Francois  had  told  her, 
she  arrived  at  Voulu  Voulu ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  experiencing  the  bane- 
ful effect  of  the  noxious  miasma  that 
ore  exhaled  from  the  swamps  on  this 
particularly  unhealthy  part  of  the 
ooast. 

On  her  arriTal,  she  told  her  story 


with  the  reserves  that  Francois  had 
pointed  out,  to  one  of  the  Mauritius 
agents  residing  there,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  her  father's  name  and 
circumstances,  and  who,  with  becom« 
ing  humanity,  not  to  mention  any  in- 
terested motives  that  might  have  in- 
fluenced him,  furnished  her  with 
every  thing  that  the  place  could  aflbrdi 
to  one  in  her  deplorable  cotidition. 
He  engaged  her  passage  for  her  on 
board  a  vessel  that  was  about  to  pro* 
ceed  to  Mauritius  with  bullocks  and 
s]aves,and  having  settled  all  matters  with 
him  relative  to  the  transmission  of  the 
chief's  reward  to  him,  and  obtained 
from  him,  on  her  father's  credit,  a 
suitable  present  for  Tata,  and  snuiller 
ones  for  her  bearers  and  attendants,. 
Amanda  took  a  grateful  farewell  of 
the  old  chief.  To  his  care  and  dis- 
cretion she  also  confided  a  small  lock 
of  hair  for  Francois,  and  this  last  im- 
portant matter  having  been  attended 
to,  by  the  agent's  advice,  she  went  on 
board  the  vessel^  in  order  to  avoid  the 
probability  of  the  feverish  symptoins 
that  had  manifested  themselves  in  her, 
being  confirmed.  In  a  few  days  the 
vessel  sailed,  and  she  arrived  at  Mau- 
ritius, just  thirteen  months  after  she 
had  left  it  in  so  different  a  plight,  and 
with  prospects  that  had  been  so  sadly 
blasted. 

The  joy  and  astonishment  of  her 
parents,  at  seeing  her,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  They  had  long  given  her 
up  as  lost :  no  account  of  the  Lechimy 
having  arrived,  they  had  naturally  con- 
cluded that  she  had  foundered  at  sea. 
To  them,  and  all  interested  in  the 
concerns  of  that  ill-fkted  vessel,  she 
told  her  story  as  Francois  had  directed 
her.  She  did  not,  in  fact,  tell  the 
whole  truth  ;  and  few,  I  imagine,  will 
be  found  so  severely  scrupulous,  as  to 
blame  her  for  it. 

As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  re- 
cruited, and  had  in  some  degree  re^ 
coveJ*ed  her  strength  and  equilibrium, 
her  friends  and  relatives  enaearourea 
to  engaffe  her  in  a  round  of  gidety  and 
dissipation,  in  order  to  induce  fbrget- 
fblness  of  her  misfortunes.  These^ 
however,  bad  been  so  calamitous,  of  a 
nature  so  particularly  calculated  to 
give  the  mind  the  turn  for  reflection^ 
that  they  had  imparted  to  a  temper, 
intended  to  have  been  of  the  gayest, 
a  tinge  of  melanohoW,  that  prevented 
hor  from  seekkig  after,  aad  entering 
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into  the  spirit  of  those  amusements, 
that  charm  and  engage  persons  of  her 
age.  To  gratify  her  parents,  she  suf- 
fered herself  to  he  led  into  public, 
and  even  assumed  an  appearance  of 
cheerfulness.  But  the  baJl-room  had 
no  longer  any  attraction  for  her  ;  and 
as  she  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  qua- 
drille, or  circled  in  the  waltz,  whirled 
on  the  arm  of  some  gay,  accomplished 
youth,  that  was  basking  in  the  sunshine 
of  all  that  is  most  agreeable,  her 
thoughts  would,  by  painful  compari- 
son, recur  to  him,  whose  arm  had 
been  so  often  interposed  between  her 
and  danger ;  and  who  might  ere  now, 
for  augQt  she  knew,  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  breach  of  faith,  that 
his  loyalty  to  her  had  engaged  him  in. 
The  story,  too,  of  her  fearful  adven- 
tures (for  fearful  even  so  much  of 
them  as  she  had  related  was)  had 
spread,  and  had  centred  on  her  the 
gaze  of  every  society  where  she  ap- 
peared, and  made  her  the  subject 
of  their  conversation  and  specula- 
tion. 

To  all  this,  she  was  averse ;  and  as 
weeks  and  months  passed  away  with- 
out bringing  any  news  of  Francois, 
ber  anxiety  on  lus  account  became  so 

great,  that  she  was  unable  to  continue 
er  exertions,  and  she  soon  retired 
from  the  town  to  her  father's  planta- 
tion, where  she  might  enjoy,  uninter- 
rupted, the  quiet  that  was  better 
adapted  to  the  state  of  her  feelings. 
Even  here,  however,  her  mother's 
officiousness  would  every  now  and 
then  break  in  on  her  repose ;  and 
(though  kindly  meant  on  her  part)  in  the 
way,  of  all  others,  the  most  disagree- 
able to  Amanda. 

Pertinacious  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
attainment  of  her  object,  namely,  that 
of  providing  handsomely  for  her 
daughter,  when  she  found  Amanda  so 
averse  to  entering  into  the  society, 
and  participating  m  the  gaieties  that 
the  island  afforded,  she  suggested  to 
her  the  expediency  of  keeping  India 
and  her  uncle  still  in  view.  And 
finding  Amanda  (for  reasons  that  the 
reader  will  easily  recognise)  by  no 
means  averse  to  entertaining  her  pro- 
posal, she  forthwith  set  about  sound- 
ing Monsieur  Rhenaudin  on  the  subject. 
But  Monsieur  Rhenaudin's  joy  at 
Amanda's  being  so  unexpectedly  re- 
stored to  him  was  so  great,  and  the 
affection  he  bore  her  so  strong,  that 


the  proposal  only  elicited  some  ex- 
pressions of  indignation  from  him ;  and 
ne  declared,  with  many  formidable 
asseverations,  that  nothing  should 
ever  tempt  him  to  allow  her  to  risk 
her  invaluable  life  afloat  again. 
Baffled  thus  in  her  Indian  project  for 
aggrandising  her  daughter,  the  good 
woman,  with  her  wonted  energy,  set 
herself  to  devising  means  for  putting 
Amanda  forward  in  Mauritius;  and 
with  this  view  she  from  time  to  time 
provided  a  variety  of  aspirants  to  her 
hand. 

Foremost  amongst  these  an  aged 
baron  and  roue,  who,  having  dissi- 
pated his  patrimony  in  France,  had* 
through  his  interest,  obt^uned  a  profit 
table  sinecure  in  Mauritius,  teased 
Amanda  for  a  long  time.  Versed  in 
fashionable  chit-chat,  and  skilled  in  all 
foppish  manoeuvres,  to  MadameRhenau- 
din  he  seemed  afinished  gentleman ;  and 
he  spent  much  time  to  no  purpose  in 
paying  court  to  Amanda  through  her. 
Next  came  a  Creole  planter,  rich, 
purse-proud,  and  abrupt,  who,  for 
Amanda's  ease,  took  huff  rather  hastily 
at  not  being  at  once  accepted ;  besides 
many  more  in  turn,  till  poor  Madame 
Rhenaudin  was  obliged  to  renounce 
her  daughter  as  incorrigible. 

But  neither  her  mother's  persuasion 
nor  the  tempting  array  of  suitors  that 
she  provided  for  her,  could  effect  any 
change  in  Amanda's  affection;  and 
she  continued  to  lead  a  life  of  cona- 
parative  seclusion,  anxiously  watch- 
ing for  Francois ;  but  months  accu- 
mulated to  years,  and  year  after  year 
rolled  on,  and  still  no  account  of  him 
arrived.  But  she  continued,  notwith- 
standing, faithful  to  her  promise  to 
him. 

But  to  return  to  Gaspar. 

On  his  return  from  his  cruise,  Tata 
was  prepared  with  the  story  of  Aman- 
da's death.  She  had  remained  for  a 
^ood  while  at  her  father's  habitation, 
m  order  that,  returning  alone  to  the 
hold,  her  fiction  might  have  a  greater 
colouring  of  probabiuty ;  and  as  Gaspar 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  it  on  that  ac- 
count, no  suspicion  of  what  had 
really  become  or  Amanda  occurred  to 
him. 

But  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  and 
address  with  which  Tata  had  managed 
matters,  she  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vent a  surmise  as  to  the  truth  from 
reaching  the  other  Malagache  women 
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of  the  hold ;  and  amongst  the  rest* 
Songar*s  mother — ^her  jealous  competi- 
tor for  Caspar's  £ftYOury  who  laid  hold 
of  the  opportunity  thrown  in  her  way, 
of  raising  herself  in  his  esteem,  and 
thereby  increasing  her  own  consequence 
at  Tata's  expense — and  she  accordingly 
communicated  her  suspicions  to  Gas- 
par. 

Tata,  however,  resolutely  persisted 
in  her  story,  and  produced  many  evi- 
dences— none  of  them,  indeed,  unim- 
peachable ones — of  its  truth  ;  and  as 
none  of  the  Malagache,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances 
of  Amanda's  disappearance,  dared  to 
counteract  Tata's  account  of  it,  Cas- 
par was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with 
It ;  and  he  did  so  the  more  readily,  as, 
conscious  of  his  own  dereliction,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  Tata's  jea- 
lousy had  prompted  her  to  make  away 
with  Amanda.  Of  the  two  crimes, 
however,  that  of  being  accessory  to 
Amanda's  escape,  or  murdering  her, 
the  latter  was,  m  his  eyes,  much  the 
more  excusable  one ;  and  the  motive 
froia  which  he  supposed  it  to  hav.e  been 
done — to  wit,  a  wish  to  secure  him  to 
herself — acting  as  an  additional  pal- 
liative, his  love  for  Amanda,  which  was 
never  very  intense,  was  soon  forgotten, 
and  his  affections  returned  in  due  time 
to  their  legitimate  channels. 

In  the  meantime  Franpois  found  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  his  own  escape 
much  greater  than,  m  his  enthusiasm, 
he  had  stated  to  Amanda — not  that 
any  particular  watch  was  kept  on  him: 
Caspar  had  never  suspected  him  of 


being  instrumental  in  any  plot  with 
respect  to  Amanda's  escape,  or  it  had, 
in  all  probability,  cost  him  his  life.  But 
he  found  it  impossible  to  elude  Cas* 
par's  vigilance  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  to  enable  him,  in  the  language  of 
sportsmen,  to  gain  enough  law  of  him 
to  warrant  his  risking  a  chase  in  a 
country  where  he  was  wholly  igno- 
norant  of  the  route,  nay,  even  of  the 
direction,  that  he  should  take  at 
starting*  A  thousand  bloodhounds, 
he  knew,  would  have  been  let  loose  to 
track  him ;  and  neither  Tata  nor  her 
father  had  the  powerful  stimulants  to 
assist  him  that  they  had  had  in 
Amanda's  case.  Once  he  tried  his 
old  device,  luid  on  the  eve  of  Caspar's 
departure  on  a  cruise  he  feigned  sick- 
ness. But  then  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  a  favourite ;  and  Caspar  inmie- 
diately  postponed  his  suling,  and  at- 
tended him  with  such  assiduity,  that 
he  found  it  vain  to  continue  me  dis- 
simulation. 

Thus,  he  continued  an  unwilling  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
workman — till  habit,  familiarizing  him 
with  an  occupation  to  which  he  could 
never  be  reconciled,  he  became  at 
length  callous  to  the  impressions 
arising  from  it.  The  difficulties,  too, 
in  the  way  of  his  union  with  Amanda, 
arrayed  themselves  in  her  absence  in 
opposition  to  the  fond  hopes  that  he 
had  entertained  with  respect  to  her 
while  she  was  present  with  him ;  and 
he  learnt  in  time  to  think  of  them  aa 
of  a  dream  of  happiness,  too  enviable 
to  be  realized. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town  of  Port  Louis  in  Mauritius 
there  stands  a  steep  mountain,  which 
rises  abruptly  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  immediately  overlooks  the  har- 
bour. It  commands  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  ocean 
and  great  part  of  the  island ;  and  a 
signal-staff  and  a  house  for  the  ao- 
oomroodation  of  the  look-out  have  been 
in  consequence  erected  on  it,  whence 
it  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  Sig- 
nal Mountain. 

Here,  under  a  veranda,  enjoying 
the  fume  of  a  cigar,  the  smoke  of 
which  he  protruded  in  about  equal 
quantitiea  from  his  mouth  and  nostrilsy 


sat  an  old  soldier ;  a  telescope  rested  on 
his  knees,  through  which  he  now  and 
then  took  a  look  at  some  distant  ob- 
ject ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  rose 
and  paced  the  veranda,  examining  the 
horizon  with  the  strictest  scrutiny, 
in  order  to  ascertain  as  early  as  pos- 
sible the  approach  of  any  ship.  The 
appearance  of  a  sail  to  the  north-east- 
ward now  for  the  first  time  caught  his 
eve;  he  raised  the  glass  to  it,  but 
almost  immediately  lowered  it  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  astonish- 
ment and  indecision.  He  examined  it 
with  the  naked  eye  ;  then  raised  the 
glass  again  to  lus  eye.  There  was  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  vessers  appear* 
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ance,  and  being  unable  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  about  her,  he  called  to  his 
companion  who  was  within  in  the 
house,  taking  his  turn  of  repose. 

"  Richari"  said  he,  "  here's  a  sail 
to  the  north-eastward,  and  blow  me 
if  I  know  what  to  say  to  her ;  there's 
something  about  her  that  I  don*t 
understand.  Come  out  and  see  what 
you  can  make  of  her ;  for  I  don't 
want  to  get  another  blowing  up  from 
the  harbour-master,  after  the  double- 
shotted  one  he  gave  me  for  mistaking 
that  hermaphrodite  for  a  brig  the 
other  day." 

Richard,  an  old  sailor,  soon  made 
his  appearance  at  this  request;  flat- 
tered by  the  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
his  superior  ability,  implied  in  the 
soldier's  consulting  him  on  the  vessel's 
appearance,  but  somewhat  peevish  at 
being  disturbed,  he  received  the  glass 
ft*om  his  comrade  with  a  deportment 
indicative  of  a  due  sense  of  his  own 
importance — sole  arbiter  in  an  impor- 
tant matter :  and  having  had  the 
direction  of  the  sail  indicated,  and 
satisfied  himself  as  to  her  appearance, 
&o.  by  a  look  at  her  first  with  the 
naked  eye,  as  the  more  infallible,  and 
then  by  a  hasty  one  through  the  glass, 
as  he  lowered  it,  he  delivered  his 
opinion  peremptorily,  as  one  that 
should  not  be  questioned  and  con- 
fidently as  though  it  were  incontro- 
vertible. 

"  Why,'*  said  he,  **  it's  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  your  face ;  she's  a  dis- 
masted vessel.  Don't  you  see  by  her 
hull  and  the  stick  with  a  single  shroud 
that  she's  rigged  for  a  jury-mast?" 

"  Curious  that,"  replied  the  other, 
"  we've  had  no  hard  weather  of  late." 

"  Does  it  follow  then  that  she's  had 
the  same  weather  as  we  have?"  pettishly 
replied  the  man  of  tar  and  rope-yarns. 
<'  Signal  a  vessel  in  distress  in  the 
north-east  quarter."  And  pronounc- 
ing the  last  sentence  most  authorita- 
tively, he  retreated  within  the  house, 
condemning  in  strong  terms  the  im- 
policy of  appointing  a  soldier  to  a 
birth,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  which 
a  sailor  seemed  to  him  so  much  better 
qualified  by  previous  habit  and  ex- 
perience. His  companion  having 
taken  another  look  through  the  glass 
to  assure  himself  of  the  correctness 
of  his  decision,  proceeded  to  sort  and 
arrange  the  flags  necessary  for  making 
the  signal  to  the  port-officer  below ; 


and  in  half  an  hour  af^er,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  a  small  tender 
belonging  to  the  port,  put  out  to 
sea,  and  make  sail  in  the  direction  that 
he  had  intimated.  Towards  evening 
she  returned  towing  in  her  wake  a 
still  smaller  vessel,  the  crew  of  which 
she  had  received  on  board ;  and  who 
immediately  on  their  arrival  communi- 
cated to  the  captain  of  the  port,  in 
substance  the  fbllowing  intelligence. 

The  ship  Voyageur,  belonnng  to 
Marseilles,  lefl  one  of  the  French 
ports  in  India  with  an  assorted  car^o 
for  Mauritius,  intending  to  take  in 
island  produce  there,  and  proceed 
home :  and  a  day  or  two  afler  losing 
sight  of  the  continent  of  India,  she 
fell  in  with  a  vessel,  which  from  her 
suspicious  appearance,  the  captain  at 
first  attempted  to  avoid ;  but  finding 
that  impossible,  for  she  sailed  like  the 
wind,  he  hove  to  for  her,  thinking  it 
best  not  to  exasperate  those  on  board 
her,  in  case  his  suspicions  of  her 
being  a  free-booter  shoidd  prove  well 
grounded. 

As  she  hailed  for  a  Portuguese  ship- 
of-war  from  Goa,  an  officer  and  boat's 
crew  belonging  to  her  were  admitted 
on  board  without  opposition. 

Af^er  examining  the  manifest  and 
other  papers,  the  officer  called  for  the 
ship's  articles,  and  ordered  a  muster 
of  all  hands,  under  the  pretence  of 
ascertaining  if  there  were  any  deserters 
from  the  Portuguese  service  amongst 
them.  But  no  sooner  was  his  order 
obeyed  than,  on  some  private  signal, 
his  men  took  the  most  advantageous 
position  for  offence,  and  another  boat 
shoving  off  from  his  vessel  arrived 
quickly  on  board,  when  the  pirate,  for 
it  was  no  other  than  Gaspar,  deliberately 
commenced  making  tne  officers  and 
crew  walk  the  plank,  despatching  one 
or  two  who  showed  great  reluctance 
to  take  this  very  unpleasant  walk,  by 
pistol  shots;  and  sparing  only  the 
chief  mate,  a  young  Frenchman  named 
Jouvert,  for  a  reason  that  shall  be 
presently  explained,  with  the  carpen- 
ter, likewise  a  native  of  France,  and 
two  more  hands  who  volunteered  to 
join  him  ;  which  was  done  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  in  the  most 
orderly  manner.  Gaspar,  on  this 
occasion,  was,  even  for  him,  particu- 
larly humane,  for  he  had  determined 
to  carry  off  ship  and  cargo,  and  as 
every  thing  on  board  her  was  conse^ 
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fluently  sure  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  practising 
any  of  the  usual  and  approyed  methods 
of  torture  for  the  discovery  of  valua- 
bles supposed  to  be  secreted,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  trans-ship  some  articles  of 
ship's  stores  and  provisions  to  his  own 
vessel ;  and  then  taking  the  mate^ 
Jouvert,  aside,  he  informed  him  that 
he  was  going  to  commit  a  most  im- 
portant trust  to  him ;  no  less  a  one 
than  that  of  navigating  the  Voyi^eur 
to  his  hold  in  Madagascar ;  telling  him 
plainly  at  the  same  time  that  his  life 
wouI({  be  the  forfeit  of  the  slightest 
appearance  of  treachery  on  his  party 
and  assuring  him  of  his  favour  and 
promotion  in  his  service,  in  case  he 
should  conduct  himself  to  his  satis- 
faction. He  then  took  his  leave, 
taking  the  carpenter  and  the  other 
two  along  with  him,  and  telling  Jouvert 
that  he  would  send  a  crew  on  board 
sufficient  to  work  the  vessel,  and  an 
officer  whom  he  should  consider  as  his 
superior,  and  whose  orders  he  would 
strictly  obey  if  he  knew  what  was 
good  for  himself. 

On  the  officer  and  crew  coming  on 
board,  the  two  vessels  parted — the 
pirate  going  off  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, while  Jouvert  was  ordered  to 
steer  for  Cape  Amber,  the  northern 
point  of  Madagascar, 

For  several  dciys  nothing  happened 
worthy  of  remark.  Jouvert  was  treated 
with  as  much  respect  as  was  consistent 
with  the  strange  predicament  in  which 
he  was  placed.  All  his  movements 
were  strictly  watched,  and  he  slept  in 
a  small  round-house  over  the  stern^ 
where  he  was  continually  under  the 
eye  of  the  watch  on  deck.  Every 
day  his  superior  officer  examined  into 
and  criticised  his  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions and  the  working  of  the  observa- 
tions with  all  the  acuteness  of  an  ignora- 
mus, generally  concluding  his  examina- 
tion by  some  such  remarlc,  as  that "  he 
supposed  that  be  (Jouvert)  knew  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  any  mis- 
take," or  some  caution  to  that  effect. 

The  man  to  whom  Caspar  had  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
superintending  Jouvcrt's  movements, 
was  a  native  of  some  Portuguese  set- 
tlement in  India ;  a  half-cast,  ignorant, 
treacherous,  mean,  spiteful,  and  vin- 
dictive— oualitics  inherent  in  all  of  his 
origin,  and  which,  fostered  and  brought 
to  perfection  by  education  and  ex< 


ample,  had  rendered  him  a  thorough 
adept  in  his  profession :  he  was,  in 
fact,  to  describe  his  character  briefly, 
a  ruffian  even  amongst  robbers,  and  a 
cut-throat  murderer.  He  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  Caspar  by  obse- 
Quiousness  to  his  will,  and  ready  obe- 
oience  to  hb  commands,  being  at  all 
times  the  willing  and  unflinching  per- 
petrator of  the  most  revolting  cruelty. 

Antonio — for  that  was  our  com- 
mander's name — was  neither  by  na- 
ture nor  education  fitted  for  his  post ; 
and  this  he  showed  before  he  bad 
been  long  from  under  the  eye  of 
his  master.  He  had  already  had 
some  difference  with  his  mate,  which 
was  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  was 
dictated  by  a  grudge  he  owed  him  on 
account  of  some  former  pique  that  ex- 
isted between  them,  of  which  Caspar 
was  ignorant ;  and  he  took  the  op- 
portunity their  relative  positions  of- 
fered to  annoy  him  on  every  feasible 
pretence.  He  had  also  indulged  a 
disposition  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
petty  consequence,  by  giving  vent  to 
various  terms  of  reproach  against  the 
cook,  for  not  furnishing  his  table 
better.  These  had  been  borne  with> 
in  the  hope  that  there  would  soon  be 
an  end  of  them  ;  but  it  only  encou- 
raged him  to  proceed :  for  what  would 
have  propitiated  a  reasonable  man,  but 
increased  the  ruffian's  presumption. 

Human  endurance  will  however  bear 
but  a  certain  amount  of  provocation, 
beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  proceed, 
with  different  persons  it  varies,  but 
like  courage  it  has  its  sticking-place  in 
all  men ;  and  as  great  cowards  when 
sharply  beset  often  become  the  most 
desperate  assailants,  so  the  most  patient 
have  generally  in  them  the  materials 
for  rendering  them  the  most  stubborn 
and  intractable.  But  Antonio  was  no 
moralist,  and  had  in  all  probability 
never  expended  a  thought  on  this  or 
any  other  subject  that  did  not  involve 
the  immediate  gratification  of  some 
one  of  the  animal  propensities.  So  he 
proceeded  with  his  plan  of  petty  an- 
noyance, regardless  of  what  the  con- 
se^iuence  might  be. 

The  cook  had,  one  day,  as  usual* 
placed  the  dinner  on  the  table  and 
disappeared  ;  but  Antonio  taking  par- 
ticular offence  at  the  manner  in  which 
something  had  been  served  up,  ordered 
him  to  be  summoned  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  on  hb  appearing  the  of- 
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fended  man  of  dignity  addressed  him 
as  follows : — 

"  A  pretty  forage,  *  this,*  Mr. 
Cook,  that  you've  given  us.  It's  been 
well  said  that  '  God  sends  meat,  but 
the  devil  sends  cooks.' " 

The  cook  muttered  something  in 
reply  to  the  effect  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  ortolans  from  salt  junk. 
But  not  at  all  mollified  by  the  excuse 
the  ephemeral  commander  continued — 

"  I  tell  you  what,  you're  not  fit  to 
carry  guts  to  a  bear,  or  else  you  want 
your  back  well  scored.  There,  be  off 
.with  you,  and  take  care  I  don't  do  it 
for  you.'* 

Provoked  by  this  assumption  of  un- 
meaning airs,  in  one  whom  he  knew 
to  be  no  way  his  superior,  the  cook 
replied  sarcastically — **  You  should 
have  provided  yourself  with  another 
when  you  were  last  in  port,"  adding,  as 
be  turned  to  withdraw,  "  I  don't 
think  you'd  be  likely  to  find  a  better 
for  the  same  wages.'* 

If  the  former  answer  had  not  been 
calculated  to  gratify  vanity,  this  one 
was  likely  to  rufile  the  temper  of  one 
who  had  more  command  over  himself 
than  he  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
He  grasped  the  knife  he  was  using 
firmly  in  his  hand,  and  rising  im- 
petuously from  the  table,  made  di- 
rectly  for  the  cook,  who  was  beginning 
to  ascend  the  companion-ladder. 

To  attack  him  at  a  disadvantage  like 
this,  would  have  been  precisely  what 
Antonio  would  have  liked.  But, 
"honour  amongst  thieves,"  who  have 
not  heard  of  such  a  thinc^  or  some- 
thing very  like  it,  would  appear  to 
exist. 

TheJ  cook's  perilous  position  was 
seen  by  the  mate  already  mentioned,  a 
man  named  Bolger,  who  was  seated  at 
the  foot  of  the  table,  and  who  now 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  throat 
interposed  between  him  and  his  pur- 
suer. It  is  not  improbable  indeed  that 
friendship  may  have  had  something  to 
do  in  the  matter ;  for  these  two  men 
having  been  the  particular  huts  of 
Antonio's  sallies  probably  looked  upon 
their  cause  as  common. 

The  current  of  Antonio*s  fury  was 
now  diverted  to  Bolger,  of  the  two  he 
disliked  him  most ;  for  he  might  be 
said  in  some  degree  to  share  his  au- 
thority, and  therefore  had  a  claim  on 
his  consideration  and  respect,  which 
the  other  had  not|  and  this  was  of  all 


things  what  he  could  least  brook.  It 
was  therefore  likely  that  he  would  have 
experienced  greater  pleasure  from  jag- 
ging his  flesh,  than  that  of  the  cook* 
with  whom  he  had  had  no  difference 
previous  to  their  coming  on  board  the 
Voyageur. 

He  now  made  several  attempts  at 
the  throat  of  Bolger,  and  inflicted  one 
or  two  severe  wounds  on  his  hands  as 
he  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  knife 
from  him.  Bolger  was  the  stronger 
man  of  the  two,  and  would  have  been 
an  over  match  for  Antonio  on  a  fair 
field,  but  the  contest  was  unequal,  and 
there  was  every  appearance  of  his  go- 
ing to  the  wall. 

While  their  superiors  were  thus  en- 
gaged in  mortal  combat,  the  other  pi- 
rates sat  and  looked  on.  A  conscious- 
ness that  Antonio  was  in  the  wrong 
withheld  them  from  taking  his  party 
and  on  the  other  hand,  fear  of  incur- 
ring his  displeasure,  prevented  them 
from  assisting  Bolger:  and  it  is 
likely  nothing  less  than  Bolger 's  life 
would  have  satisfied  Antonio,  had  not 
Jouvert,  who  was  sitting  near,  impelled 
by  the  desire  to  prevent  mischief^  and 
by  admiration  of  Bolger*s  manly  and 
apparently  disinterested  interference* 
now  risen  to  his  assistance. 

By  their  jomt  efforts  the  ruffian  was 
disarmed  and  seated  upon  the  locker  : 
when  after  storming  and  raging  a  good 
deal,  recollecting  himself  sufficiently 
to  perceive  the  error  that  he  had  fallen 
into,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  pacified 
by  the  others,  and  was  satisfied  with 
pouring  a  torrent  of  abuse  upon  Bol- 

fer  and  Jouvert,  threatening  them 
oth  with  his  vengeance,  and  plunly 
telling  Jouvert  that  he  would  ere  long 
pay  him  off. 

When  fortune  turns  against  a  man 
she  seldom  rests  content  with  giving 
him  a  single  buffet.  Jouvert*s  affairs 
had  not  stood  in  need  of  a  lift  of  this 
kind,  and  if  his  situation  had  been  un- 
pleasant before,  it  was  now  rendered 
doubly  so.  Not  that  Antonio  pushed 
his  active  annoyance  of  him  any  far- 
ther for  the  time ;  on  the  contrary* 
he  became  more  reserved  in  his  con- 
duct towards  him.  But  there  was 
a  sardonic  expression  of  his  features* 
not  amounting  to  a  grin,  whenever  he 
addressed  him  or  fell  in  his  way* 
that  showed  he  felt  an  inwlurd  satis- 
faction at  having  him  in  hb  power ; 
whence  it  was  anciently  evident  thftt 
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he  intended  to  use  that  power  to  his 
disadv.'intag'e ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
adoption  of  a  reserved  line  of  conduct 
towards  him»  he  could  not  forbear 
throwing  out  occasional  rude  enigma- 
tical hints  of  his  purpose,  that  ren- 
dered Jouvert*s  situation  so  miserable 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would 
have  been  driven  to  some  desperate 
expedient  had  it  not  been  for  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance. 

He  had  in  his  chest,  which  the  pi- 
rates, in  deference  to  Caspar  and  con- 
sideration of  his  pro-tempore  impor- 
tance, had  not  rifled  or  meddled  with, 
a  pair  of  pocket-pistols  ;  and  these  he 
now  put  in  requisition.  Carefully  load- 
ing them,  and  seeing  to  their  priming 
and  condition,  he  concealed  one  of 
them  deep  in  the  breast  of  his  waist- 
coat, and  carried  the  other  in  the  right- 
hand  pocket  of  his  trowsers.  Thus 
armed  he  stood  prepared  whenever  the 
worst  should  arrive,  and  when  all  hope 
of  escaping  with  his  life  from  the  hands 
of  his  tormentors  should  be  over,  at 
least  to  cry  auits  with  Antonio  before 
parting.  Trifling  as  this  circumstance 
may  appear,  it  served  to  prevent  him 


from  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his 
misfortunes ;  and  it  even  inspired  him 
with  a  degree  of  resolution  that  vexed 
Antonio  beyond  measure;  so  that  it 
seemed  at  length  to  become  the  chief 
business  of  his  life  to  devise  means  of 
annoying  Jouvert. 

Thev  were  by  this  time  well  advanced 
on  their  way  to  Madagascar,  and  the 
stock  of  firewood  and  water  on  board 
was  nearly  exhausted,  so  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  think  of  replenish- 
ing it.  Jouvert  was  greatly  delighted 
at  this  ;  for  he  saw  by  the  chart  that 
the  island  of  Dingo  Garcia  lay  nearly 
in  their  route  ;  and  he  thought  that  if 
Antonio  could  only  be  induced  to 
touch  at  it,  he  must  be  strictly  watched 
indeed  if  he  did  not  contrive  to  escape 
from  him. 

In  reply,  therefore,  to  Antonio's  inter- 
rogations upon  the  subject  he  informed 
him  of  its  situation  and  contiguity  to 
them ;  and  as  Antonio  had  visiteid  it  on  a 
former  occasion  with  Caspar  on  a  similar 
errand,  and  knew  it  to  be  a  convenient 
place  for  his  purpose,  thither  he  de- 
sired Jouvert  to  airect  his  course. 
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Rome,  April  14,  1838. 
At  length  the  hope  of  my  whole  life 
is  realized — we  are  in  Rome  ;  we  ar- 
rived on  the  12th,  and  two  days  have 
scarce  sufficed  to  assure  me,  that  all 
I  have  so  long  coveted  is  within  my 
reach ;  all  the  miracles  of  art  which 
hitherto  have  seemed  but  the  shadowy 
forms  of  a  day-dream,  are  actually 
before  my  eyes.  To  the  most  indul- 
gent of  correspondents  only,  could  I 
venture  to  senci  a  letter  so  soon  ;  for, 
as  yet,  I  have  no  power  to  analyse  the 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration,  of  awe, 
and  solemn  melancholy  awakened  by 
the  proud  monuments  and  vast  relics  of 
departed  greatness  everywhere  around 
US.  But  1  have  promised  you  my  earliest 
impressions,  and  though,  hereafter,  I 
may  be  obliged  to  correct  or  modify 
them,  I  give  them  to  you  in  their  first 
fireshnessy  lest  the  innumerable  objects 


of  interest,  crowding  upon  my  atten- 
tion every  moment,  should  become 
confused  in  my  memory,  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  conveying  to  you  even 
a  faint  idea  of  the  inexhaustible  won- 
ders of  this  capital  of  the  world.  As 
you  have  reckoned  so  much  on  the 
emotions  I  should  experience  on  ap- 
proaching Rome,  I  shall  fall  immeasu- 
rably in  your  estimation  when  I  con- 
fess I  was  too  tired  to  feel  the  raptures 
with  which  travellers  generally  do 
homage  to  the  first  view  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peters.  I  shed  no  tear,  felt 
no  inclination  to  leap  out  of  the  car- 
riage to  kiss  the  sacred  soil ;  in  shorty 
did  nothing  to  fulfil  your  predictions 
or  make  a  pretty  episode  in  my  first 
letter  ;  and  when  I  recollect  the  thrill 
of  expectation,  the  fiuttermg  of  heart 
with  which  I  awaited  the  opening  of 
the  Cbatsworth  Galleryi   I  am  sur- 
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prised  at  finding  myself  such  a  miracle 
of  insensibility  on  a  so  much  greater 
occasion.  Yet,  I  assure  you,  I  began 
the  day  with  a  very  promising  stock  of 
enthusiasm,  unhappily  it  evaporated 
under  the  annoyances  of  Civita  Vecchia 
and  the  dull  monotony  of  the  journey 
hither.  Only  listen  to  the  vexatious 
delays  which,  by  detaining  us  four 
hours  and  a  half,  prevented  our  pro- 
fitting  by  the  Lascia  Passare,  to  which 
we  had  written,  to  beg  the  British 
consul,  Mr.  Freeborn,  to  send  to 
await  us  at  the  Port  di  San  Pancrazio — 
the  gate  by  which  we  were  to  enter 
Rome ;  and  if  the  description  be  half 
as  wearisome  as  the  reality,  I  may 
promise  myself  the  satisfaction  of  tak- 
ing you  into  Rome  in  the  same  languid 
spirit  that  deadened  the  lofty  and  re- 
verential thoughts  I  was  fully  prepared 
to  feel. 

We  had  a  smooth  passage  of  sixteen 
hours  from  Leghorn,  passed  close  to 
Elba  in  the  night,  arrived  at  Civita 
Vecchia  at  nine  a.  m.  ;  and,  unsuspi- 
cious of  delay,  hoped  to  reach  Rome 
by  six  in  the  evening ;  but  disappoint- 
ment was  preparing  to  cast  her  shadow 
on  these  pleasant  expectations.  First 
forbidden  to  land  till  the  captain  should 
return  after  carrying  our  passports  to 
be  examined,  we  lost  one  precious 
hour  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  under 
a  hot  sun,  and  without  our  breakfast ; 
another  at  the  miserable  ostcria,  while 
bad  coffee  and  sour  milk  were  prepared 
for  us ;  and  two  and  a  half  more  in 
landing  the  carriage,  having  the  pass- 
ports re-rnsevd  by  the  respective  con- 
suls of  Mre<*  different  nations,  and  get- 
ting rid  of  a  host  of  shameless  extor- 
tioners and  importunate  beggars. 

There  is  no  resting-place  between 
Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome ;  and  except- 
ing two  or  three  military  stations,  not  a 
human  habitation,  nor  living  creature, 
nor  aught  that  looked  like  the  work 
of  men  s  hands,  enlivened  the  flat  and 
desolate  road,  which  for  eight  hours 
lay  stretched  out  before  us  in  a  long 
unbroken  line.  Though  the  fields 
were  covered  with  asphodel,  and  the 
hedges  white  with  hawthorn,  the  coun- 
try looked  dreary  and  deserted,  and 
when  at  twenty-five  miles'  distance, 
our  eyes  at  length  rested  on  the  dome 
of  St.  Peters  ;  it  appeared,  perhaps 
from  its  low  situation,  so  far  from  im- 
posing— such  a  mere  speck  in  the  wide 
barren  plain>  I  was  but  little  struck 


by  its  grandeur  and  immeniity.  No 
suburb,  nor  busy  throng  of  people, 
nor  vehicles  of  any  descriptioiif  an- 
nounced our  approach  to  a  eity.  The 
deserted  plain  reaches  to  the  very  gates 
of  Rome. 

Having  out-stayed  the  hour  fixed 
in  the  Lascia  Passare,  we  were  con- 
strained to  go  to  the  Dogana;  and  like 
culprits,  wiUi  a  soldier  on  each  side  of 
us,  we  slowly  wended  our  way  through 
the  narrow  iU-lighted  streets,  now 
filled  with  the  crowds  assembled  for  the 
ceremonies  of  the  holy  week.  A  pass- 
ing torch,  a  gaily-lighted  shop,  gave 
us  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  column, 
a  portico,  and  as  we  would  fain  be- 
lieve, a  fine  Roman  face  and  figrure. 
The  Dogana,  once  the  temple  of  one 
of  the  Antonines,  (<'  To  what  base  uses 
may  we  return,  Horatio  T*)  was  so 
shrouded  in  darkness,  we  could 
scarcely  discern  more  than  the  faint 
outline  of  the  fine  columns  of  its 
portico,  now  built  into  the  walls  of 
this  ugly  building  ;  but  I  question, 
if  at  the  moment  the  finest  temple  in 
the  world  would  have  given  us  as  much 
pleasure  as  t]ie  prospect  of  our  beds, 
which  we  hastened  to  seek,  as  soon  as 
our  ten  pauls  had  found  their  way  to 
the  hand  and  heart  of  the  Doganiere. 
The  examination  of  the  luggage  was 
merely  nominal,  and  leaving  a  few  boxes 
to  be  opened  next  day  for  form  sake,  we 
gladly  turned  to  Hotel  Semy  only  to 
be  denied  admittance,  and  after  trying 
three  other  hotels,  thought  ourselves 
fortunate  in  finding  a  suite  of  rooms 
unoccupied  in  Hotel  de  Russie,  though 
on  the  third  floor.  This  beinff  holy 
week,  every  lodging-house  and  hotel 
is  full.  It  is  the  Roman  harvest,  and 
truly  they  know  how  to  reap  it. 

I  was  somewhat  reconciled  to  myself 
on  awakening  yesterday,  to  find  that 
with  a  renewal  of  strength  had  re« 
turned  all  the  delightful  flings  and 
anticipations  so  long  entwined  with 
every  thought  of  Rome.  Soon  after 
breakfast  we  began  our  day,  intending 
to  allay  our  eager  longing  by  a  general 
survey  ;  and  reserving  tx>  future  days, 
when  the  excitement  of  novelty  and 
curiosity  is  in  some  degree  sobered,  the 
quiet  enj  oyment  of  each  separate  object. 
On  our  way  to  the  Forum,  Colosseum, 
&c.  the  carriage  stopped — we  were 
told  we  stood  in  the  Forum  of  Trijao. 
We  looked  round,  then  at  each  other 
in  wonder,  eagerly  asking,  where  is 
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it  ?  but  in  vfun  we  looked  and  asked ; 
its  once  magnificent  edifices,  and 
nearly  all  their  remains  lie  buried 
under  the  mean  houses  and  unslghtlj 
churches  of  the  Piazza  Trajana  and 
the  neighbouring  streets.  The  noble 
triumphal  column  in  the  centre,  some 
masses  of  shapeless  marble,  some 
broken  columns  of  black  granite 
ranged  in  long  lines,  alone  tell  that 
here  stood  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
world,  the  work  of  Apollodorus,  the 
noblest  of  all  the  noble  desigpis  of 
Trajan.  The  modern  streets  are  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  we  looked  douminio  the  area 
excavated  by  the  French  round  the 
base  of  the  column ;  and  in  this  small 
space  lies  the  whole  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  of  the  magnificent  Basilica  Ulpia, 
and  the  arcades  which  enclosed  the 
pillar.  We  did  not  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  column :  it  is  Doric.  Its  height, 
including  the  statue,  one  hundi*ed  and 
forty-three  feet.  It  is  composed  of 
thirty-four  blocks  of  white  marble, 
within  which  are  hewn  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five  steps :  by  these  you  ascend 
to  the  summit.  The  whole  exterior 
is  sculptured  in  relief,  with  subjects 
taken  from  the  Dacian  war  ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  human  figures  is  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  which  increase  in 
size  towards  the  top ;  they  rank  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  Roman  art, 
and,  though  probably  executed  by 
Grecian  artists,  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
national  chasacter  in  their  bold  and 
animated  style,  more  remarkable  for 
its  individuality  than  ideal  beauty ; 
but  the  distance  at  which  we  stood, 
and  the  spiral  course  of  the  bas- 
reliefs,  prevented  my  seeing  them  as 
distinctly  as  I  could  wi&h.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  saw  one  of  those 
incongruities,  the  delight  of  successive 
popes,  with  which  we  shall  soon  be 
sufficiently  familiar — a  figure  of  St. 
Peter  which  has  oddly  enough  super- 
seded the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
the  emperor,  which  once  appropriately 
crowneid  his  column  of  triumph. 
Somewhat  dispirited  by  this  our  first 
experience  of  the  dilapidated  state  of 
the  precious  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
we  continued  our  way  through  nar- 
row dirty  streets,  now  passing  a  row 
of  columns,  half  built  into  a  wall,  now 
a  dilapidated  arch,  a  portion  of  a 
ft*ieze,  a  broken  capital,  a  sarcopha- 
gus lying  .unheeded  on  the  ground^  till 


we  found  ourselves  at  the  Forum. 
Prepared  as  we  were  by  our  guide- 
books, by  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
and  more  by  the  lesson  we  had  learned 
at  the  Trajan  forum,  I  yet  cannot 
describe  my  consternation  when  I 
looked  upon  the  scanty  remains  before 
us.  In  a  small  excavated  space  in  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  the  common  cattle- 
market,  we  looked  down  about  twenty 
feet  to  the  base  of  the  arch  of  Seve- 
rus.  On  our  right  on  the  declivity 
from  the  capital,  are  three  Corinthian 
columns  of  white  marble,  supporting 
part  of  a  frieze,  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  formerly  called  Ju- 
piter Tonans,  which  once  contained 
the  treasures  of  the  world-^and  eight 
Ionic  pillars  of  a  portico  which  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Vespasian ; 
on  our  left  the  single  Corinthian  co- 
lumn  of  Phocas ;  and  farther  off,  three 
exquisite  fluted  pillars,  sometimes 
called  the  ''disputed  columns,"  anti- 
quarians not  being  agreed  whether 
they  are  the  relics  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  or  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  arch  of  Severus,  consists  of 
one  large  and  two  smaller  arches, 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  of  rude  exe- 
cution, commemorating  his  triumphs 
over  the  Parthians — and  this  is  all! 
In  vain  we  asked  for  the  temple  of 
Concord — its  remains  are  buried.  Of 
the  senate-house,  part  of  a  brick  wall 
was  shown  to  us.  On  its  supposed 
site  stands  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Liberatrice.  Of  the  Rostrum  not  a 
vestige,  its  site  even  doubtful,  but 
supposed  to  lie  under  the  barns  and 
cart-houses,  which  shocked  us  on  our 
first  approach.  Beautiful  as  are  those 
relics  in  themselves,  and  interesting 
as  are  the  associations  connected  with 
them  as  belonging  to  Rome's  greatest 
days,  I  confess,  disappointment  deep 
and  melancholy  was  my  strongest  feel- 
ing, as  we  turned  away  to  the  Via 
Sacra.  We  passed  a  whole  row  of  ugly 
churches,  built  on  the  sites,  frequently 
of  the  materials  of  ancient  temples. 
Within  one  fine  Corinthian  portico  of 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
has  been  built  a  frightful  church — now 
closed  up.  What  time  himself  has 
spared  is  thus  desecrated  by  the  eco- 
nomical taste  of  successive  popes, 
for  converting  ancient  monuments  into 
modem  churches.  The  remains,  gene- 
rally called  the  temple  of  Peace,  are 
the  ruins  of  ft  gigantic  basilica  built 
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on  its  site,  by  Maxentius,  finished  bj 
Constantine,  and  called  after  him. 
Three  gigantic  fragments  of  the  vault- 
ing  still  remain,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  earliest  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  arched  roof  into  this  class  of 
buildings  in  Rome.  On  the  opposite 
side  is  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus, 
erected  after  his  death  to  commemorate 
the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  It  is 
one  large  arch,  very  beautiful,  but 
hastening  to  decay — two  only  of  its 
eight  marble  columns  are  perfect, 
some  have  disappeared  entirely.  On 
the  frieze  is  represented  the  triumphal 
procession  of  Titus.  Within  the  arch 
are  bas-reliefs  also  much  defaced,  but  of 
excellent  workmanship.  On  one  side, 
Titus  seated  on  his  car  of  triumph ; 
on  the  other,  the  spoils  of  the  temple, 
copied  from  the  originals,  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  the  table  of  the 
show  bread,  &c.  which  were  all  trans- 
ported to  Rome.  On  the  top  of  the 
arch  the  apotheosis  of  Titus.  Not  far 
distant,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  stood 
the  temples  of  Venus  and  Rome,  built 
by  Adrian,  in  135,  after  his  own  plan, 
and  under  one  roof — the  largest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  splendid  of  the 
ancient  city — and  now  we  are  at  the 
Colosseum !  the  grandest  of  all  ruins, 
the  glory  of  Rome,  the  majestic  Colos- 
seum ! 

It  is  in  vain  I  try  to  convey  to  you 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  emotions  ex- 
cited by  this  mighty  relic.  Great  and 
beautiful  even  in  decay,  it  stands  in 
lonely  grandeur,  speaking  to  the  heart 
in  a  voice  so  touching,  awakening 
feelings  so  powerful,  so  unutterable,  so 
melancholy.  In  one  small  portion, 
the  external  elevation  is  preserved  en- 
tire. It  rises  in  lofty  grandeur,  arch 
over  arch,  simple,  noble,  and  harmo- 
nious :  within,  the  hand  of  time  and 
violence  is  more  apparent  and  impres- 
sive— the  marble  seats  are  broken 
down,  the  sloping  walls  and  arches 
which  supported  them  are  overthrown, 
and  thickly  matted  with  weeds;  the 
steps  are  torn  away,  but  a  wooden 
staircase,  reaching  to  the  highest  ac- 
cessible corridor,  enabled  us  to  look 
down  on  the  vast  arena,  and  on  the 
scene  of  ruin  around  us. 

In  the  midst  of  the  decay  of  man's 
mightiest  works.  Nature,  lovely  and 
unchanged,  has  thrown  her  graceful 
drapery  over  these  crumbling  walls  ; 
^e  dark  foliage  of  lofty  trees  waves 


through  the  broken  arches,  wreaths  of 
wild  creepers  cling  to  every  projecting 
stone,  **  making  that  beautiml  that  is 
not,"  and  covermg  every  angle  and  ore* 
vice  with  their  brilliant  huesycontrasting 
strangely,  in  their  luxuriance,  with  the 
devastation  around.  Through  these 
arches  we  had  glimpses  too,  of  the 
scene  beyond:  innumerable  ruins  scat- 
tered around,  broken  lines  of  aque- 
ducts, solitary  tombs,  the  distant  hills 
— every  where  silence  and  desolation 
— the  silence  that  makes  listM  feU^  as 
in  the  chamber  of  death — ^the  desola- 
tion of  a  decaying  world.  It  is  long 
before  one  awakens  from  the  eflfects  of 
the  solemn  majesty  around,  to  the 
painful  associations  connected  with  this 
spot — long  before  one  feels  the  thrill 
of  horror  that  fills  the  mind,  on  re- 
calling the  barbarous  games  to  which 
it  was  dedicated :  but  when  we  recol- 
lect that  here  thousands  of  human 
hearts  have  beaten  wildly  in  terror 
and  despair — thousands  have  met  a 
fearful  and  violent  death — and  worse, 
that  thousands  of  their  fellow-men 
looked  upon  their  agonies,  unmoved 
by  any  feeling  save  exultation  and  sa- 
vage joy,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  great  and  powerful  as  were  the 
Romans,  theirs  was  but  the  greatness 
and  power  of  barbarians.  And  still 
more  we  feel  it,  when  we  think  on  the 
Christian  martyrs,  who  here  shed  their 
blood  for  the  faith  that  made  them 
victorious  over  death ;  gave  its  strength 
to  the  feeble,  the  timid,  the  genUe, 
steadfastly  to  bear  the  most  terrible  of 
tortures.  Blessed  be  their  pure  spirits, 
which  seem  to  sanctify  this  proud  mo* 
nument  of  imperial  greatness,  and  in- 
vest it  with  a  holier  grandeur  than  all 
its  other  and  loftier  pretensions !  The 
victor  and  the  vanquished,  the  master 
and  the  slave,  the  tyrant  and  the  vic- 
tim, arc  alike  forgotten;  but  abore 
shines  the  same  unclouded  sky ;  the 
same  gentle  breeze  whispers  through 
the  vast  pile;  the  same  glorious  sun 
lights  up  every  object  with  its  radiance, 
and  shines  upon  the  black  cross,  the 
humble  symbol  of  Christianity,  erected 
in  the  arena,  as  once  he  shone  upon 
the  assembled  multitudes  who  knew 
not  the  one  God,  the  common  Father 
of  all.  Honour  to  Benedict  XIV., 
who  raised  this  symbol,  and  saved  this 
noble  ruin,  though  too  late  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  immense  quantities  of 
its  precious  materials.    Popes  ihsmis 
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selves  have  not  spared  it;  princes 
have  despoiled  it  to  build  their  huge 
palaces ;  but  now  it  is  consecrated 
ground ;  and  one  forgives  the  incon- 
gruous introduction  of  snudl  altars^ 
with  wretchedly-painted  representa- 
tions of  the  fourteen  stages  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  and  the  unsightly  cross  in 
the  centre,  as  an  assurance  that  these 
now  sacred  precincts  are  safe  from  the 
unhallowed  nands  of  the  spoiler.  You 
will/tftf/  by  this  time  how  difficult  it  is 
to  leave  the  Colosseum. 

On  our  return,  we  saw  the  arch  of 
Constantine,  more  perfect,  and,  there- 
fore, perhaps  more  imposing  than  any 
we  had  seen ;  but  \^  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  at  a  period  when  the 
arts  had  fallen  into  deep  degradation^ 
and  is  indebted  to  other  and  more 
noble  buildinffs  for  its  fluted  columns 
of  giallo  antico,  its    fine  medallions 
and  bas-relie6— works  of  Triyan's  age, 
misapplied,  and,  with  some  paltry  ad- 
ditions, dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Con- 
stantine ;  but  now,  and  always,  I  shall 
spare  you  the  contending  suppositions 
of  the  antiquaries,  transmitted  to  us 
by  our  chattering  cicerone,  and  simply 
tell  you  the  names  the  monuments  be- 
fore us  at  the  present  moment  bear. 
We  retraced  part  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
saw  the  ruins,  I  am  told  (for  in  truth 
my  mind  was  full  of  the  Colosseum, 
and   I  did  not  heed  them)  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons,  erected,  it  is  supposed,  by 
Constantine,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing shelter  to  the  people  assembled  in 
the  Forum  Boarium,  or  ancient  cattle- 
market.     But  I  do  recollect  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  ''the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
ruins  of  Rome ;"  and  as  I  remembered 
that  formerly  the  tunnel  was  so  spa- 
cious that  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay 
might  pass  under  it,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  only  the  top  of  an  arch,  built  of 
immense  blocks  of  gray-coloured  stone. 
The  artificial  elevation  of  all  parts  of 
modem  Rome  might  have  prepared 
me  for  this — at  all  events  you  will  not 
think  it  an  object  of  much  interest ; 
but  it  has,  like  many  others  here,  an 
interest  of  its  own,  realising  to  our 
minds  that  we  are  in  contact  as  it 
were,  with  a  people  whose  existence  had 
never  before  seemed  so  real.     In  them 
the  history  of  Rome  and  of  her  chil- 
dren is  written  and  brought  home  to 
us  with  a  life  and  distinctness  we  seek 
in  vain  in  the  dry  and  meagre  accounts 
of  the  historians.    We  seem  to  feel 


that  Cicero  and  Brutus,  Trajan  and 
Titus,  and  other  great  men  of  old, 
actually  lived  and  moved,  and  had  their 
being  in  the  very  air  we  breathe,  on 
the  very  soil  we  tread,  unlike    the  , 
shadowy  beings  we  have  read  of  in 
our   Goldsmiths,  who,  in  the  minds 
of  the  young,    stand    pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  class  with  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  heathen  mythology.     We 
had  now  seen  enough,  and  wisely  deter- 
mined to  shut  up  our  eyes  and  senses 
to  all  sights  and  temptations  on  our 
way  home.     Rash  mortals  we  were: 
as  we  turned  into  the  dirtiest  of  all 
the  dirty  streets  we  had  yet  traversed, 
we  exclaimed  with  one  accord — the 
Pantheon !     We    could    not  pass    it 
unvisited,  nor  could  we  but  admire  its 
noble  portico,  its  sixteen   Corinthian 
columns  of  rich  dark-red  granite,  and 
capitab  of  white  marble,  however  in- 
appropriate   in    its    application — nor 
could  we  admire  it  in  peace.     Every 
variety  of  noise,  every  thing  disgusting 
to  every  sense,  seems  to  meet  in  the 
Piazza    della    Rotonda.     Persons  of 
every  description,  from  the  dark-eyed 
half-naked    urchin    of  five    or    six, 
through  all  the  gradations  of  age,  of 
squalid  poverty,  of  disease  and  infirmity, 
alike  in  unseemly  nakedness  and  im- 

Fortunity,  besieged  us  for  axrith  per 
amore  di  Dio,  or  per  lonore  della 
Semta  Madre;  nor  even  within  were 
we  safe  from  the  outstretched  hand, 
the  whining  voice,  though  less  clamo- 
rous than  without. 

I  looked  with  curiosity  on  the  first 
live  pilgrim  I  had  ever  seen — on  the 
high-crowned  hat  and  scallop  shell  in 
front — the  pilgrim's  cloak,  oil-skin 
cape,  the  staff  to  support  him  on  his 
weary  pilgrimage ;  but  visions  of 
the  crusades,  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
&c.  &c.,  all  vanished  before  the  sturdy 
^SSt^r,  whose  hat  was  a  plea  for  his 
clamorous  demand  for  alms,  and  his 
staff  a  means  to  drive  away  others  not 
more  importunate  than  himself.  I 
imagine  we  here  saw  the  lowest  and 
worst  class  of  the  Romans— those  who 
will  not  dig,  and  to  beg  are  not 
ashamed. 

But  the  Pantheon !  it  is  symmetry 
itself — simple,  grand,  and  majestic. 
Faded  and  defaced  it  is,  both  within 
and  without.  Tasteless  altars,  with 
frippery  ornaments — Madonnas  in  tin- 
sel and  finery,  will  sometimes  disturb 
the  eye,  and  take  off  the  attention  from 
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its  noble  circle  ;  but  soon  we  forget  all 
but  its  matchless  form,  its  perfect  pro- 
portions,  and  feel  it  to  be  a  temple  fit 
for  the  worship  of  the  Eternal.  The 
large  aperture  at  the  top  has  a  beauti- 
ful effect — the  light  of  heaven  shines 
down  unobscured  on  the  lofty  columns 
and  marble  pavement — the  serene  blue 
sky  forming  a  fitting  canopy  to  one  of 
the  noblest  temples  ever  raised  by  the 
hand  of  man.  On  driving  from  it  we 
observed  how  much  it  loses  in  gran- 
deur of  effect  from  its  low  situation. 
Originally  seven  steps  led  up  to  the 

Eortico,  but  the  ground  surrounding  it 
as  long  since  risen  above  them,  and  in 
consequence  it  has  lost  both  in  elegance 
and  beauty.  I  have  now  told  you  of 
all  we  had  time  to  examine ;  but  it 
would  be  vain  to  speak  of  the  temples, 
pillars,  fountains^  churches,  and  ruins, 
with  and  without  names,  which  we 
passed  in  our  morning  drive.  In  re- 
viewing the  day«  I  find,  despite  of  the 
highest  admiration,  the  prevailing  feel- 
ing of  my  mind  is  melancholy — not  of 
the  soothing  nature  excited  by  objects 
to  which  decay  seems  natural,  the  ef- 
fect of  time,  not  violence — "  Time 
hallows  what  he  leaves" — but  theM 
beautiful  remains  want  the  harmoniz- 
ing accessories  of  solitude  and  repose. 
The  greater  part  are  situated  in  the 
busiest  haunts  of  men,  amidst  the 
lowest  occupations  of  life.  Every 
feeling  is  shocked,  every  association 
destroyed  by  the  contact  with  what 
is  painful  and  repulsive.  The  marks 
of  violence  and  neglect  are  every 
where  so  apparent,  we  sadly  feel  how 
much  more  might  have  been  spared  to 
us,  and  turn  away  with  the  mournful 
conviction  that  not  time  but  man  has 
done  his  ruthless  work. 

After  some  hours*  rest,  we  lef^  the 
mouldering  trophies  of  the  past  for 
the  living  glory  of  the  present — St. 
Peters.  For  nearly  a  mile,  how 
long  it  seemed !  we  passed  through 
narrow,  poor  streets,  crossed  the 
Ponte  San  Angelo,  scarcely  glancing 
at  the  row  of  marble  saints  in  fierinni*s 
most  affected  style  occupying  each  side, 
or  at  the  castle,  once  the  n&osoleum 
of  Hadrian,  but  paused  in  admiration 
when  the  unrivalled  colonnade  opened 
before  us.  It  encloses  an  immense 
area,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
magnificent  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
transported  from  HeliopoUs,  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula^  and  placed  in  its 


present  situation  under  Sixtus  V.  At 
each  side  are  two  beautiful  fountains, 
always  in  play,  and  throwing  up  to  a 
great  height  a  sufficient  body  of  water 
to  fall  in  soft  graceful  showers,  now 
gflistening  in  a  brilliant  evening  sun* 
But  the  noble  dome  is  entirely  lost  to 
view  as  you  approach,  and  the  far- 
famed  St.  Peters  resembles,  in  its  ex- 
terior, a  large  and  ugly  dwelling-house, 
rather  than  a  church.  A  noble  fliffht 
of  steps  leads  to  the  covered  vestibule  : 
it  extends  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
building,  and  is  terminated  at  each  end 
by  equestrian  figures  of  Charlemagne 
and  Constantine  the  Great.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  felt  when  first  the  heavj 
curtain  of  dingy  cloth  was  held  aside  to 
admit  us  ;  but  I  do  know  irrepressible 
astonishment  fixed  us  to  one  spot  when 
the  magnificent  interior  burst  upon 
us — astonishment  increasing,  when  we 
did  move,  at  evei^  step,  and  communi- 
cated to  each  other  only  by  a  look  or 
pressure  of  the  hand — we  could  not 
speak. 

Accustomed  as  we  have  been  of  late 
to  churches  gloomy,  dirty,  and  ne- 
glected, I  was  more  struck  with  the 
flood  of  light,  the  exquisite  neatness, 
the  fresh,  undimmed  polish  of  the 
marbles,  the  brilliant  lustre  of  the 
gilding,  the  life  and  brightness  of 
every  part  of  this  wondrous  temple, 
than  even  with  its  grandeur  and  im- 
mensity. The  painter  introduces  a 
pigmy  figure  into  his  landscape,  to 
mark  the  height  or  size  of  his  prmoipal 
object;  and  I,  seeming  to  myself  to 
shrink  into  nothing,  began  io  feel,  not 
see,  how  great  and  colossal  was  every 
thing  around  me :  and  I  bad  an  odd 
sensation  when  standing  under  the 
dome,  that  in  height  I  scarcely  rose 
more  than  a  few  inches  from  the 
pavement.  That  glorious  dome!  it 
seemed  to  tower  above  us  like  the 
vault  of  heaven  itself.  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  experience  such  a  feeling 
again.  Astonishment  seemed  to  grow 
by  what  it  fed  upon,  and  I  understood 
the  line  often  quoted,  often  deemed  a 
mere  figure  of  poetry  "  The  mind 
has  grown  colossal  with  the  place.** 
Some  of  our  partv  went  for  an  hoar  to 
the  Sistine  chapel  to  hear  the  Miserere, 
I  dared  not  venture,  but  had  com- 
pensation more  than  enough  in  wan- 
dering through  the  noble  aisles  and 
numerous  chapels.  Each  chapel  has 
ita  altar— «a«h  altar  ita  copy,  in  moeaic^ 
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Ul  of  ^omc  fine  picture   of  the   ancient 
rf  Iiiiinter9»  nil  covcre'l   now,  during  the 
^   holy  week:    l>ut    we   can    wait  with 
A   |Mitience.       We  ^hall  ne(*<i  many  davA 
g    Btore  to  lK*ooine  fiiiniliar  with  thi*  pro- 
§    digality  of  l»oautY  to  Im>  btutiifd  here. 
9    Every  moment   I   feel  h(»w  vague  and 
I    unMiti»fact(»ry  must  be  all  my  descrip- 
P    ikins  of  St.    Peters.     No   worcU  can 
I     bring  it  iH'fori*   you.      What  they  can 
tell,  t  helievf  \ ou  alreatly  know.   Lvery 
I     ffui<le-lM)ok  givct  you  its  nu*a«urement : 
^     Its  length,  !iix  hundred  and  eight  Kng- 
I     lish  feet — hrendth  of  the  nave,  eighty— 
,      height,  from  the  pavement  to  the  ex- 
I      tremity  of  the   croM  on  the  cu|K>la, 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two.     Innu- 
merahle  travellers  have  recorded  their 
^      admiration  or  disiippointment, — their 
opinions  on  the  faults  of  the  plan,  and 
the  defects   of  the   architecture;  but 
dtill  you  wish  to  kntiw  the  impression 
it  makes  upon  me,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
Wearying,  1  have  ol>eyed  you.     On  first 
entering  the  breadth  of  the  nave«  the 
massive  proportions  of  the  piers  at  each 
side,    and    still    more    the    frightful 
Raldacchina,  whose  deformod-lookintf 
twistoil  pillars  and  canopy  are  formed 
of  the  bronze  which  once  covered  the 
roof  of  the  I'antheon,  take  from  the 
appearance    of   length.     Indeed,    the 
Baldacchina  impedes  the  liew  of  the 
high  altar  entirely :    it  is  oidy  under 
the  dome  and  near  the  lironze  figure  of 
St.  Peter  that  the   whole    majesty  of 
this  noble  pile  opens  up<m  you.   When 
I  saw   the  crciwd  of  visitors  poor  in 
from  the  Sistine  chapt^l,  1  thought  all 
the  strangers  in  Rome  must  be  congre- 
gated together  ;    but  when  dispersed 
through  the  vast  aisles,   they  scarce 
soeme<l  to  break  the  solitude  around 
ine.     The  pope  came  from  the  chapel 
first,  seateif  hmiself  for  a  short  time  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  aisles,  and  vave 
his  blessbg  by  gently  laying  a  long 


white  wand,  with  a  cross  at  the  end,  on 
the  heads  of  all  who  knelt  before  him. 
In  general,  tlie  human  Infings  who  fill 
these  sanctuaries  soon  attract  mj  ob- 
servation ;  but  this  evening  I  could 
see  ami  feel  nought  but  the  silent  ma- 
jesty of  the  building  itself.  In  th« 
very  height  of  my  admiration  I  was 
sutidenly  struck  with  the  different 
effect  produce<l  on  mv  mind  hen,  and 
in  a  (rothic  cathedral.  In  St.  Peters 
I  was  breathless  with  surprise  and  ad- 
miration,— its  grandeur  was  almost 
overpowering  ;  out  it  was  as  a  work  of 
art,  with  which  was  mingled  no  senti- 
ment of  devotion.  I  thought  of  man^ 
of  his  capabilities,  his  grand  creative 
power — of  the  greatness  of  his  concep- 
tions, the  stability  of  his  works— of  his 
unconquerable  perseverance,  his  glo- 
rious success.  1  felt  myself  insignifi- 
cant, not  humbled.  But  in  the  cathe- 
dral, with  its  lofty  arches,  its  long 
narrow  aisles,  its  graceful  perspective, 
its  dim  religious  light,  which  leaves 
so  much  to  the  imagination — how 
solemn  and  spiritual  are  its  influences ! 
— how  hushed  and  stilled  is  every  tu- 
multuous thought ! — how  lightly  we 
tread,  as  though  we  feared  to  break  the 
deep  repose,  and  awaken  from  their 
dreamless  sleep  the  dead,  whose  sculp- 
tured effigies  add,  by  their  cold  iro- 
|tassive  forms,  to  the  sense  of  solitude 
and  silence  around  us  I  One  leaves  it 
with  a  mind  sobered  and  suhdue<l,  as  if 
the  spirit  of  peace  dwelt  within— as  if 
every  breath  we  drew  whispered  prayer. 
Does  this  difference  arise  wbollv  from 
early  associations  and  the  prejudices 
of  education,  or  has  it  not,  as  I  ima- 
gine, some  more  solid  foandation  in 
reality  ? 

I  must  conclude.  This  b  the  journal 
of  owe  day  only.  Is  it  an  exaggeration 
to  say  we  live  a  day  in  every  hour  in 
Rome  ?     Farewell. 
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If  the  readers  of  a  popular  ma^^azine 
knew  the  perplexities  of  its  editor  how 
would  their  sympathies  he  awakened  I 
Think  hut  on  his  library-table — co- 
vered and  piled  up  with  new  hooks» 
all  deman^ng  his  attentive  perusal^ 
and  very  many  of  them  deserving  it. 
Some  fresh  in  the  virgin-bloom  of 
decorated  cloth,  with  edp^es  of  un- 
sunned snow :  others  still  fair  to 
ffaze  upon,  although  they  may  have 
lost  the  attraction  of  novelty  — 
the  fascination  df  their  premiere  JU' 
nesse :  others  again  in  their  decadence 
— dust-covered  and  despairing — wast- 
ing their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air, 
and  superannuated,though  but  a  twelve- 
month old.  Their  numbers  are  fear- 
ftil,  and  the  cry  is,  **  still  they  come  1" 
Long  puzzled,  we  have  come  to  the 
resolution  of  selecting  such  as  seem 
to  be  the  most  important  or  the  most 
interesting,  and  then,  after  due  exami- 
nation, to  point  out  their  real  merits 
as  briefly  as  we  may.  In  pursuance 
of  this  purpose  we  turn  first  to  works 
connected  with  the  law,  dwelling  es- 
pecially on  such  as  have  an  interest 
beyond  the  range  of  the  profession. 

Address  of  his  Grace  the  ArrhbUhnp  of  Dublin, 
on  the  Intellectuiil  and  Moral  Influences  of  the 
Professions.  Delivered  before  the  Society  of 
the  Dublin  Law  Institute. 

Law  may  be  thought  a  forbidding  class« 
but  we  are  enabled  to  commence  our 
observations  on  it  with  matter  of  so 
popular  a  nature,  and  made,  by  an 
able  hand,  so  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive, that  we  are  pretty  sure  of  carry- 
ing most  of  our  readers  with  us.  The 
address  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  is  printed  in  the  **  Papers 
of  the  Dublin  Law  Institute,"  and  was 
delivered,  as  they  tell  us,  at  '*the 
opening  Soiree"  of  that  society  in 
January  last.  The  address  does  not 
contemplate  the  influences  of  the  pro- 
fessions on  society  in  general,  but  the 
more  practical  and  often  exceedingly 
important  effects  which  peculiar  habits 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  on  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character,  as  well 
as  on  the  religious  interests  of  the 
members  of  several  professions.     It  is 


further  restricted  to  a  "consideration 
of  the  disadvantages  and  dangers  per- 
taining to  each  profession,  without 
touching  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
benejits  which  may  result  from  it.** 
This  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind*  ai 
otherwise  some  of  the  observations, 
separately  stated,  might  appear  cyni- 
cal, while,  in  truth,  they  are  porelj 
Christian  or  benevolent.  **  A  physi- 
cian," says  his  grace,  with  his  usual 
felicity  of  illustration,  ''who  had  a 
friend  about  to  settle  in  a  hot  climate^ 
would  be  not  so  likelv  to  dwell  on  the 
benefits  he  would  derive  spontaneously 
from  breathing  a  warmer  sat,  as  to 
warn  him  of  the  dancers  of  sun- 
strokes, and  of  marsh  exhalations." 

We  could  not,  within  our  narrow 
limits,  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  the  views  put  forward  in  this  ad- 
dress; but  a  few  extracts  will  show 
its  style,  and  will,  at  the  same  time^ 
interest  and  gratify  our  readers  more 
than  any  thing  we  could  say  of  it. 

Having  noticed  a  class  of  dangers 
common  to  all  professions,  and  haviw 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  those  inci- 
dental to  that  of  the  church,  his  grace 
proceeds  to  consider  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  disadvantageous  effects  of 
the  medical  profession.  It  has  been» 
he  observes,  a  common  remark  that 
the  members  of  this  profession  were 
especially  prone  to  infidelity,  and  even 
to  atheism.  The  prevalence  of  this 
opinion  affords,  as  his  grace  remarksy 
a  presumption  that  it  has,  at  least, 
some  foundation  in  truth;  and  the 
following  passages,  tracing  the  causes 
of  this  danger,  show  that  it  is,  at  all 
times,  likely  to  be  a  real  one  :— 

"  The  one  which  I  conceive  occurs  the 
most  readily  to  most  men's  minds  is,  that 
a  medical  practitioner  has  no  Sunday. 
The  character  of  his  profession  does  not 
admit  of  his  regularly  abandoning  it 
for  one  day  in  the  week,  and  regularly 
attending  public  worship  along  with 
Christians  of  all  classes.  Now,  various 
as  are  the  modes  of  observing  the  Lord's 
day  in  different  Christian  countries,  and 
diverse  as  are  the  modes  of  worship, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  point  in  which 
Christians  of  all  ages  and  countries 
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havi»  bt'rii  iiiuro  a;;n"Ml,  t!ian  in  n'- 
MMiiiiliit;^  tf'i;»'lh«r  lor  mium*  kind  nf 
j<»)iit  W()r>liiii  i»n  till*  first  tlay  of  tiu* 
WfU'k.  And  no  one  1  think  r;in  d'lulit, 
that,  intii'iicndi-ntiv  <<f  i'.nv  rditi«*atioii 
cl(*n\t'd  fVoui  thi'  |ic('uliar  n'Ii;.Mniis  ••rr- 
▼iws  nhic'h  thr\  n-'iMrtix^'lv  attend, 
tnt»  iiHTi'  rirruni'«laruu»  nf  ii«iini^  >i»iiir- 
fAiN//  »'\»'ry  \M'»'k  «i.*  a  ri'li^^inus  tdi.MT- 
vniiiT,  nni-t  ha\  t' Honi«>  trmlrnrx  to  keep 
Up  in  nn'ii's  inimls  a  ih-^n-**  ot"  ri"»|MM*t,* 
rntiiinal  or  irrational,  for  the  niiy^ion  in 
i»hosi«  outward  oh^^r\un^^•^  thi'V  tak«-  a 
I»art. 

*•  A  physit'iaii  in  consiilcrahlo  prnotin* 
must,  \%(*  know.  oft4'n  !<•'  prexcnttil  iVoni 
cluing;  thiM.  And  th«>  |iror<'«>iiinal  callH, 
it  nia\  he  addtd,  whiili  niHk«>  it  oi'tiMi 
]in|>i>ssihi«' for  Iiiin  to  atti-nd  pnhlic  wor- 
ship. HiII  naturallx  t<>nd.  h\  dotrxyini^ 
thr  fiahif^  t«i  kri-j»  l.ini  away,  i-v<-n  whon 
attt'iuhinct'  i>  po«<iih!c.  An>  thin;;  that 
a  p<'r!t(»n  is  pri'vrnti'«l  fr*-ui  doini;  A/i/;i. 
tuaily^  \u'  in  likrly  hahitually  to  oiiut. 
Th«'ri'  is  nothin;;  ytniluir  in  the  ra^r  of 
att«>ndan(*r  on  pidilii-  w  or^hip.  The  sanu* 
thing  may  ln»  uh'^frNi'd  in  many  othtTS 
t*(iuully.  A  nmii  phuM-il  in  oinMiin^tancc.H 
whirh  inttrfiTe  with  his  foruiin',;  or 
ktvning  up  f/omo/iV  hahit^,  «»r  iittniiy 
hahit.s,  or  habits  of  hoilily  ar'irittf,  is 
likoly  to  he  if^A  (hmicstir,  h'>s  litrrary, 
morr  "i^ilentarv,  than  hi>  rirrum<*tanr('.s 
nM|uin'. 

*'  I  havf  no  dou!it  tha^  thr  «*au.s»'  I 
ha%«*  now  hi-rn  ndvortiii!^  to  docs  opi>. 
rato.  Hut  ttiori' arr  othi'r<,  li'S!)oh\iou.s 
porhnps,  hut  1  think  not  h'^.s  important. 
A  ri>Iii;ion  which  ri'prf>«*nts  man  s  whoh* 
f'xistiMU'o  »■<*  di\idfd  inti»  two  |H)rtions, 
of  wliich  his  liTi'  on  rarth  is  fvory  way 
incah'ulalily  th4>  smaller,  is  ftircihly 
brou;;!it  h«-fore  the  mind  in  a  way  to 
I'xrite  >erious  reMe«'tion^,  h\  surh  an 
I'vent  as  f/rri/A,  w  hi'u  <H***nrnnjj  heforo 
our  fyes.  i»r  within  our  iiartioulurknow*. 
K'di;i'.  Now ,  a  ni«*dieal  man  is  familiar 
with  drath,  i.r.  with  tli«*  ^iirht  an4i  the 
idea  (»f  it.  And  the  inditferencM*  whii'h 
is  likely  to  H'.sult  from  sxu'h  familiarity, 
I  nt(Ml  not  here  dwell  on,  further  than 
to  ret'er  }'»u  to  the  passa;;e  of  ni>hop 
Ilutler  ain  .-oIn  rit«  d. 

•'Hut,  m'>r. o\er,  death  is  not  oidy 
familiar  to  th*>  phv-^irian.  I  nt  it  is  also 
familiar  to  him  as  thi>  final  frruiimifitm 
of  that  ^tatl•  of  e\istrn<*«*  wiih  whi«h 
ahme  he  has  jtrojr*su>millfi  anv  ei»nr»'rn. 
As  a  t'hristian,  he  n»ay  re;;ar<l  it  as  pre- 

iiaratftry  to  a  n>>w  •-late  of  e\is|en«-e ; 
«ut,  a*  a  phif^iriuHt  he  is  concerned  only 
iRith  life  in  thi%  world,  which  it  is  hi.s 
hu'>ine!>N  to  in\i;;orate  and  ti»  prolon;; ; 
and  with  death,  only  a.^  the  final  catas- 
trt»phe  whieh  h«'  is  to  k«^.p  olT  as  long  a^ 
pi>«cible,  and  in  referen,.,.  merelv  to  the 
pbvkiral  caa»M  whiv^  i._..|,  proifui^ctl  it. 
Vol,  XlX.^sJ^\\2. 


••  Now,  the  hahit  of  thu*  contomplatin^^ 
<h>ath  must  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the 
mind  from  reflecting  on  it  with  reference 
to  ether  and  dissimilar  conhideratiomi. 
For  it  may  be  laid  down  aa  a  general 
maxim,  that  the  h.dWt  of  contemplating^ 
any  class  of  (dject.s  in  ^uch  and  huch  a 
particular  point  of  \iew-,  teiidi^.  i«o  far, 
to  render  us  the  less  f(ualiHt>fl  for  ei»n- 
t4'n)|dating  them  in  any  other  iniint  of 
\iew.  Ami  this  maxim,  I  c<inceive,  ik 
capable  4d'  xerv  exti'nsivi>  ajiplication  in 
refercncM*  (o  <m  professional  NtudioH  and 
pursuits  ;  ami  giK's  far  towardN  fur* 
nishing  an  explanation  of  their  vflccts 
f»n  the  mind  of  the  individual.'* 

II is  p*aoe  bavin)?  mentioned  ono 
other  dantrer  tu  which  medical  men 
are  e\]Hi.sc4l,  next  touches  on  mate- 
rialiMU — ustmllv  held  to  be  their  great 
stuuibling-bluck : — 

*'  The  (pie.tton.H  concerning  material- 
ism I  dt>  not  mean  t4>  enter  u(>ou  :  I  only 
h«»iN'  to  call  your  attention  to  the  mis- 
take commi>n  to  both  parties — tliat  of 
supposing  that  the5e4]ne»tions  are  vitally 
etmnectiMl  with  t'hristianity ;  whereas, 
th«Te  is  not  one  word  relating  to  them  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  Indee<l,  eren 
at  this  day,  a  large  pn>|>ortiun  of  .sincere 
Chri^tian«,  anuuig  the  humbbT  classes, 
ar4«  decide<lly  materialists;  thimgh,  if 
we  inquired  «»f  them,  they  would  deny 
it,  iM'cause  they  are  accuHtonuil  to  c«»n- 
tine  the  w«)rd  matter  to  things  |MTcep- 
tible  to  the  loyrh  ;  but  their  belief  in 
ghosts  or  Mpiritit  having  lK'<»n  setm  and 
keard^  cvidt>ntly  implies  the  possession 
by  these  of  what  philosophers  re<*kon 
attributes  (d' matter.  And  the  di*<ciples 
«»f  Jc-us  wiTc  terrifntl,  we  are  told, 
when  th4'y  saw  Him  after  his  rt»surrec- 
tion,  'supposing that  they  saw  a  Npirit.* 
lie  convinc(><I  them,  we  n'ad,  of  his  bi*in^ 
real  flesh  and  blood  :  Imt  wliatevcT  may 

havi"  lM»en  th«'ir  error  as  to  the  visible 

and  con-ici^uently  material — chararter  of 
a  Spirit,  it  chnvs  not  appear  that  He 
thought  it  essential  to  in^truet  them  en 
t!i\it  head.  He  who  Indieved  that  Jeitua 
was  truly  risen  fn»in  the  deail,  and  thfct 
the  same  |Hiwer  wt>uld  raise  up  his  fo!* 
hiwers  at  the  last  day,  had  s«>cure«l  the 
f<»undation  of  the  Christian  faith." 

The.se  extracts  ,ve  quite  enough  for 
tbe  purpo?4»  <if  our  notice — that  i$»  to 
point  nut  tbe  interest  and  importance 
of  his  grace's  views,  as  well  as — though 
there  was  no  nee<l  for  that — 1«  exhibit 
the  |Miwer  with  which  tliey  are  put  for- 
ward. 

Among  the  dangers  pecidiar  to  the 
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church  and  the  har,  are  some  of  great 
importance.  In  the  former,  the  fearful 
one  of  indifference,  arising  from  fami- 
liarity— in  the  latter,  the  danger  of 
becoming  indifferent  and  incompetent 
to  the  ascertainment  of  truth.  What- 
ever be  the  amount  of  these  dangers, 
it  VA  consoling  to  think  that  each  of 
these  professions  affords,  if  not  a  pa- 
noply, at  least  a  strong  defence  against 
thorn. 

The  church  offers  better  oppor- 
tunities than  any  other  calling  for 
the  cultivation  of  practical  habits  of 
religion.  It  would  not  else  be  dis- 
tinguished, as  we  believe  it  confessedly 
18,  above  the  others  by  the  possession 
of  them.  As  for  the  bar,  the  danger, 
"we  think,  is  not  very  alarming.  Few, 
we  believe  we  might  say  none,  are  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  the  practical  con- 
sideration of  cases — all  give  opinions, 
and  their  preparatory  studies  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
judgment.  There  is,  we  are  disposed 
to  think,  no  other  profession  in  the 
practice  of  which  the  judgment  is  so 
often  and  so  directly  tested,  and  where 
_as  of  consequence — it  is  more  likely 
to  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state.  But 
his  grace  undertook  to  speak  of  the 
dangers  only,  and  the  sanitory  con- 
siderations were  not  within  his  pro- 
vince. 


Map(er*«  Practice  of  Dia  Civil  Bill  Conrts  of 
Appeal,  tierond  Editton  Bv  Hubert  I>onf. 
Held,  Esq.  Barrister- aULaw.  Dubtia  :  Ilodget 
and  Smith.    1841. 


Ma.  Napier*8  Digest  being  out  of 
print  this  new  edition  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  R.  Longfield.  Besides  the 
obvious  advantage  of  being  recent,  it 
is  a  Kreat  improvement  on  the  first. 
It  will  be  found  greatly  more  conve- 
nient for  reference.  The  cases  pub- 
lished since  the  first  edition  are  em- 
bodied in  the  text,  and  some  original 
cases  are  given  in  the  appendix.  The 
appendix  also  contains,  with  the  civil 
bill  acts,  some  useful  statutes,  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  assistant  barristers, 
queries  on  points  of  practice,  bills 
of  costs,  schedule  of  stamps,  £(c.  It 
is  easy  fVom  this  to  estimate  the  use- 
fulness of  the  present  work.  We 
need  only  add  that  it  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  carefully  ana  judiciously 
done,  and  to  include  a  very  large 
number  of  cases. 


The  Power  and  Duties  of  Jastioet  of  the  Peace 
in  IrciHnd,  and  of  Contitables,  as  connet-ted 
thoreu-ith.  Bv  Richard  Nnn.  Ksq.  Awiktaut 
liarrister  for  tiie  County  «f  'I'yroue,  and  Joha 
FrfUvard  W  Blah,  Esq.  Harrister.at-Latv.  Duh. 
lin  :  HudKvs  and  Smith,   1S41. 

This  is  a  most  useful  and  important 
work.  The  best  on  the  subject  which 
has  ever  been  brought  out  in  this 
country,  and,  with  one  exception,  the 
only  work  to  which  magistrates  in  Ire- 
land at  the  present  day  can  trust  for 
assistance.  Bolton  and  BoUingbroke 
are  obsolete,  and  in  the  years  that 
have  passed  since  even  M'Nally  pub- 
lished, the  alterations  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  have  been  so  nume- 
rous that  his  work  is  nearly  useless. 
Mr.  Hayes's  work  on  the  Criminal 
Statutes  is  well  known  to  the  profession 
as  a  very  excellent  one,  but  it  is  more 
immediately  intended  for  professional 
readers,  and  only  touches  on  the  duties 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  connected 
with  the  prosecution  of  indictable  of- 
fences, and  even  these  it  treats  of 
merely  as  subsidiary  to  the  main  object 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  O'Donohoe's  Summary  Juris- 
diction of  Magistrates  professes  to 
treat  only  of  a  limited  branch  of  a 
magistrate's  duties,  being  merely  an 
abridgment  of  a  few  statutes  connected 
with  tlie  summary  jurisdiction  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  containing  nothing  on 
the  general  law  of  the  subject,  save 
what  is  contained  in  a  single  note. 
There  are  some  smaller  works  on  par- 
ticular subjects  within  the  jiurisdiction 
of  magistrates,  and  very  good  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  they  don't  profess  to 
be  adapted  for  the  general  use  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace — such  as  Finlay's 
Game  and  Fisherv  Laws,  and  Towns- 
bend's  Law  of  Salvage. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Smythe's  book  on 
"  The  Office  of  Justice  oT  the  Peace 
in  Ireland"  is  that  alluded  to  as  the 
only  one,  which  previously  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  Irish  magistrate  had  to  assist 
him.  It  contains  a  copious  collection 
of  statutes  investing  justices  of  the 
peace  with  summary  powers,  and  a 
correct  sketch  of  the  law  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  It  also  treats 
concisely  of  the  general  powers  of  jus- 
tices connected  with  other  subjects ; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  con- 
sidering the  main  object  of  a  work  of 
this  kind,  he  has  carried  condensation 
too  far,  and  that  the  information  af- 
forded to  magistrates  b  often  too  me** 
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gre  to  be  practically  useful.  Books 
of  this  class  are  onlv  used  for  refe- 
rence, and  to  frame  tliem  to  that  pur- 
pose should  be  the  object  of  the  author. 
Mr.  Sm}'the*s  book»  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  one,  and,  considering 
the  number  and  variety  of  topics  which 
it  embraces,  is  correct.  We  at  the 
same  time  don't  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  regard  Messrs.  Nun  and  Walsh's 
work  as  far  more  valuable,  and  shall 
in  the  course  of  our  observations 
give  our  reasons  for  thinking  so.  Mr, 
Smythe's  book  is  exceedingly  defective 
in  a  most  important  branch  of  a  ma- 
gistrate's duties — that  relating  to  the 
prosecution  of  indictable  offences.  It 
treats  but  slightly  of  the  duties  of  jus- 
tices in  bailing  or  committing  prison- 
ers, and  contains  hardly  any  thing  to 
assist  them  in  making  out  whether  a 
given  state  of  facts  amounts  to  a  crime 
or  not.  This  must  be  their  first  in- 
quiry, and  there  is  not  even  a  form 
to  help  them  in  describing  a  crime. 
Messrs.  Nun  and  Walsh's  book  treats 
the  whole  subject  of  the  duties  of  jus- 
tices in  relation  to  indictable  offences 
practically  and  most  fully.  We  refer, 
for  example,  to  the  subject  of  taking 
informations  and  examinations — pp. 
163,  &c.  ;  169-233,  &c. ;  308,  314, 
where,  moreover,  there  is  some  matter 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  print. 
.  This  book  also  contains  (p.  402,  et 
seq.)  an  alphabetical  enumeration  of 
all  offences  now  punishable  by  indict- 
ment, with  the  punishment  annexed  to 
each,  classified  under  the  leading  divi- 
sions of  felonies  and  misdemeanors. 
Such  offences  as  are  of  ordinary  oc- 
currence are  described  in  the  words 
of  the  statute  under  which  they  are 
punishable  ;  or  where  they  are  offea- 
ces  at  common  law,  in  the  language  of 
text  books.  Such  as  are  of  a  less 
common  character  are  noticed  con- 
cisely, with  references  for  further  in- 
formation. This  table,  well  arranged 
and  easy  of  reference,  is  of  the  great- 
est value  to  magistrates.  Gentlemen 
who  undertake  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  are  required  to  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  law  to  know 
whether  a  given  state  of  facts  amount 
to  an  offence  or  not,  and  to  describe 
the  offence  concisely  in  a  warrant  of 
commitment;  but  it«is  not  expected 
that  thev  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  reading  of  works  on  criminal  law, 
or  even  to  the  study  of  those  long  trea- 


tises on  the  several  classes  of  offences 
g^vcn  in  Burn.  Besides  the  table  to 
assist  them  there  is  in  the  appendix  a 
copious  collection  of  the  usual  skeleton 
forms,  and  numerous  others  for  describ- 
ing all  offences  of  ordinary  occurrence 
in  commitments,  &c.  The  right  descrip- 
tion of  the  offence  in  a  commitment 
is  constantly  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
magistrates,  and  errors  there  are  the 
frequent  crounds  for  application  to 
bail  or  discharge  persons  on  habeas 
corpus. 

Another  subject  of  importance  and 
one  altogether  omitted  in  Mr.  Smythe*3 
book,  is  the  duty  of  constables  in 
bringing  prisoners  to  trial.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  lengths  to  which  the  of- 
ficer may  go,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  ought  to  proceed  when  any  obstacle 
occurs  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  hi.H 
duty,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
That,  which  in  one  case,  would  be  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  may, 
under  circumstances  seemingly  but  lit- 
tle different,  render  him  liable  to  be 
hanged  for  murder.  Constables  must 
always  look  for  information  to  others. 
The  duties  of  the  constable  in  sup- 
pressing breached  of  the  peace,  and  m 
the  arrest  and  custody  of  offenders 
before  trial,  whether  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility  or  under  the  magistrate's 
warrant  are  fully  treated  of.  This 
was  the  more  called  for  because  since 
the  changes  by  the  establishment  of 
the  constabulary  very  mistaken  notions 
on  these  subjects  have  got  abroad. 

The  law  relating  to  summary  pro- 
ceedings before  justices  of  the  peace 
is  fully  treated*  The  statutes  are 
given  in  the  appendix,  and  the  enact- 
ments relating  to  each  subject  are  clas- 
sified under  one  leading  head.  There 
is  also  a  collection  of  forms,  including, 
besides  the  general  skeletons  likely  to 
be  useful,  a  large  number  of  notices, 
descriptions  of  offences.  Sec.  suited  to 
particular  statutes^  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  the  acts  in  the  appen- 
dix. To  show  how  this  part  of  the 
work  has  been  attended  to,  we  refer 
to  the  forms  adapted  to  the  Larceny 
and  Malicious  Injury  Acts,  pp.  cccxvi. 
&c.  as  apparently  embracing  every 
proceeding  that  could  arise  under 
them. 

Of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  fourth 
and  concluding  part  some  have  been 
but  slightly  sketched  by  Mr.  Smythe, 
others  not  touched  upon.     The  treat- 
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ment  of  dangerous  lunatics,  the  in- 
spection of  prisons  and  of  charitable 
institutions  are  omitted  by  Mr.  Smjthe ; 
and  he  leaves  unnoticed  many  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  acts  prescribing 
the  duties  of  magistrates  at  special 
sessions. 

Mr.  Smythe  is  known  to  the  profes- 
sion as  the  author  of  several  well-ar- 
ranged and  valuable  works,  and  his 
Justice  of  the  Peace  is  one  of 
them.  If  we  have  been  obliged  to  say 
that  it  is  less  valuable  than  the  pre- 
sent, we  have  been  careful  to  point  to 
particulars. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Nun  prefixed  to 
this  work  is,  to  his  profession,  a  suf- 
ficient gruarantee  for  its  good  execu- 
tion. We  infer  from  the  preface  that 
it  was  originally  designed  and  in  a 
great  part  written  by  him,  and  that  it 
was  completed  and  edited  by  his  able 
and  well-chosen  assistant,  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  to 
country  gentlemen  ha.s  induced  us  to. 
give  it  more  space  than  we  usually  ac- 
cord to  law.  It  was  formerly  the 
generous  usage  of  government  to  sup- 
ply our  magistrates  with  the  statutes 
as  they  were  printed.  This  practice 
has  been  a  good  while  done  away,  and 
perhaps  properly  so  ;  but  when  the 
onerous  duties  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Ireland  are  imposed  on  gen- 
tlemen, we  think  it  would  be  well  to 
give  them  at  the  same  time  such  an 
fegis  as  the  present  work. 


Modern  '  FltrtatioDS— •  Novel.      By  Catherine 
Sinclair.    3  vols.    Edinburgh.    1841. 

Having  disposed  of  law  we  come 
to  something  more  engaging — flirta- 
tion. Flirtation  first  and  law  after- 
wards might  have  been  the  more  na- 
tural sequence;  but  we  are  satisfied 
with  our  own  arrangement,  and,  having 
relieved  ourselves  from  all  considera- 
tion of  law,  turn  with  abandon  to 
the  metal  more  attractive. 

Miss  Sinclair,  the  author  of  Modern 
Accomplishments,  (eighth  thousand,) 
needs  no  introduction.  She  is  already 
so  popular,  so  justly  a  favourite,  that 
the  characteristics  of  her  style  are 
thoroughly  known.  The  present  work 
has  in  imdiminished  strength  the 
sparkling  vivacity  of  dialogue^  the  un- 
failing wit>  and  useful  tendency  which 
mark  its  predecessors.  The  subject, 
for  a  tale  of  life  as  it  is,  could  not  be 
more  happily  chosen.  Its  title,  <'  Flir" 
lotion,'*  fufficientlj  explains  it. 


The  evil  principle  of  the  tale  is 
the  lady-killer,  Louis  de  Crespi^y; 
the  good  genius,  Richard  Granville ; 
and  there  is  a  sweet  female  character, 
young  Marion. 

De  Crespigny,  the  real  hero,  is  thus 
described : — 

•*  The  life  of  Louis  de  Crespigny, 
from  the  hour  he  entered  the  army  was 
one  continued  steeple-chase  after  plea- 
sure and  amusement,  in  whatever  form 
they  could  be  courted,  or  at  whatever 
expense  they  could  be  enjoyed.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  was  already  a  veteran 
in  the  world  and  its  ways  ;  for  he  stood 
'  alone  in  his  glory  '  the  most  admired, 
idolized,  and  courted  of  mankind;  a 
perfect  adept  in  all  the  arts  of  rcnder- 
mg  himself  agreeable  in  society,  and 
possessing  many  pleasant  qualities,  but 
none  that  was  valuable.  During  a  gay 
career  of  dissipation  and  frivohty,  he 
had  entered  with  successive  eagerness 
on  a  thousand  flirtations,  though  he 
always  forgot  to  marry  in  the  end; 
while  his  heart,  like  a  phoenix,  was  fi*e- 
qucntly  consumed  yet  never  destroyed, 
and  always  ready  at  the  service  of  any 
young  lady,  with  youth,  beauty,  and 
accomplishments  enoueh  to  excite  liis 
temporary  interest.  Being  of  opinion 
that  though  not  yet  a  peer  he  ought 
speedily  to  be  one,  young  De  Crespigny 
openly  avowed  the  impossibility  of 
marrying  while  Lord  Doncaster  sur- 
vived ;  and  jocularly  remarked,  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  prematurely  to  cut  off 
the  hopes  of  his  hundred-and-one  Scotch 
cousins,  who  lived,  like  Ernest  An- 
struther,  on  the  hope  that  if  his  neck 
were  broken  at  Melton,  his  succession 
might  yet  be  *  cut  up '  amongst  them : 
and  to  the  friendly  inquiries  ol  his  many 
relatives,  he  frequently  replied  with  a 
condoling  look,  that  he  and  his  uncle 
were  both  *  hopelessly  wcD.*  " — Vol.  i. 
pp.  48,  49. 

The  author  ascribes  to  Louis  de 
Crespigny  every  attraction  except 
money.  He  is  the  nephew  and  heir 
presumptive  of  the  Marquis  of  Don- 
caster;  has  talents,  wit,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  appearance.  This  cha- 
racter however  is  not,  to  our  mind, 
well  made  out,  or  at  all  so  well  sup- 
ported as  several  others  in  the  worlc. 
There  are  about  half-a-dozen  others 
more  amusing  or  more  interesting, 
and  admirably  supported.  Such  are 
Richard  Granville,  Henry  de  Lancey, 
who  are  lovers  in  earnest,  and  a  gay, 
dashing,  heartless  spendthrift  baronet. 
Sir  Patrick  Dunbar. 

De  Crespigny's  flirtations  are  sys- 
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teroatic,  and  are  conni'cted  with  such 
low  and  paltry  motives  as  to  appear 
unnatural  ami  increiiilile  in  one  who 
18  di'scrit>e(l  as  not  devoid  of  some 
st'UMe  of  honour.  His  love-making 
wears  the  cliaracter  of  pure  swind- 
linjf  ;  and  it  is  hardly  jKissihle  to  con- 
ceive that  he  should  not  be  earlv  dis- 
covered  and  despised  even  in  circles 
where  ri^lit  principles  are  deeply  di- 
luted. The  effects  of  his  attentions, 
as  se<'n  in  the  ruined  health  and  dir- 
appointed  h(»{K's  of  his  victims  are 
powerfully  describi'd ;  and  make  us 
lament  that  Mii^s  Sinclair  should  g^ve 
him  a  ({uality  which  compels  the 
reader  to  re>pect  him — that  is,  hi;{h 
couratre.  This  is  not  poetical  justice. 
Writers  «jf  (ictitMi,  and  especially  those 
U-st  judjres  of  men — the  poets,  have 
usually  asorihed  want  of  couragv  to 
the  false-hearted  ;  and  we  don't  like 
a  ileparture  from  the  rule. 

*'  1/  iiiranic  e.^t  pareille,  et    J-uit  ejjalle- 

nient 
Le  ;^errier  sans  eourajje,  et   le  perfido 

ainant  ?" 

We  venture  to  transKite  the  nervous 
Linguage  of  Corneille  :— 

**  I>i<(^raee  and  infamy  alike  fthall  cover 
Th«>   eravfii  coward  and  the   faithless 
hiver." 

We  can't  attempt  an  outline  of  the 
8t<»ry,  or  Mories;  fi»r  there  are  several 
concatenated  tiith  the  main  one. 
Neither  can  we  do  justice  to  Miss 
Sinclair  hy  giving  any  idea  of  the 
more  s^Tious  and  hiirher-toned  parts 
of  her  vohunes.  She  calls  her  fiction 
•*  an  enlargetl  religi<»us  tract  in  high 
lite."  We  wi>h  that  all  tracts  were 
as  sure  of  heing  s«»  extensively,  and 
half  S4t  Well  read.  **  Flirtation"  i»  full 
of  \i\aeity,  esjHvially  in  the  dialogues, 
where  Mini  Smclair  is  always  happy  ; 
and  iH'.nideh  the  attraction  of  animated 
st\le  it  i.<  a  u>etul  l>ook. 


HelN«r,  RM*nr44  of  thr  Poor,  Lavt  from  tb^ 
Pr«tt>li«*ts  and  oth^r  Form%.  By  liioiDAt  Ksf  f . 
S«Tob4l  L4iUuQ.    LuimIoo.     IsiI. 

TiiK  author  of  this  volume  is  un- 
douhtedly  a  true  poet,  and  one  of  a 
vlasA  not  vet  a^  numerous  as  we  should 
winh,  whose  works  have  a  useful  in- 
fluence ;  combining  piety  with  jiower 
and  genius,  and  much  thoughtfulness 
with  greftt  happiin*^  of  expression. 
We  confidentJ/  de^^^e  ^  Yolumca 


AS,  at  the  same  time^  edifying  and  de- 
lightful. A  poet,  whose  slightest  praise 
would  be  felt  to  affirm  our  verdict — 
James  Montgomerv — has  said  of  one  of 
Mr.  Kagg's  preceding  works—"  That 
no  poem  equal  to  it  has  been  g^ven  to 
the  public  since  <  The  Course  of 
Time.'  '*  We  do  not  hesitate  to  avow 
our  own  conviction,  and  we  have  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  about  it*  that  Ragg*s 
talents  are  in  all  particulars,  of— Jbj 
verv  far — a  higher  grade  than  those 
of  Vollock.  In  pietv  and  instructive 
tendency,  they  may  be  nearly  eaual, 
though  wo  incline  to  think  that  tnere 
is  a  deeper  religious  experience  in  the 
works  of  llagg.  In  every  other  vicw^ 
in  all  the  attributes  of  a  poet,  Mr. 
Ragg  is,  in  our  judgment,  infinitely 
above  the  author  of  **  The  Course  of 
Time."  Our  limits  don*t  allow  us  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  lead- 
ing i>oem  in  the  present  volume — 
"  Heber,  a  Lav  of  tne  New  Creation" 
—divided  into  five  books,  although 
that  might  vindicate  our  praise  best. 
We  must,  however,  gratify  our  readers 
with  a  single  extract,  and  shall  take  it 
from  one  of  the  minor  poems.  We 
think  that  this  alone  stidSSciently  dis- 
closes the  qualities  we  have  noticed. 
It  is  from  a  collection  of  small  poems^ 
entitled  the  "  Records  of  the  Poor." 
A  poor  and  aged  Christian,  who  hail 
passed  upwards  of  seventy  years  on 
earth,  seeing  her  friends  weeping 
around  her  death-bed,  exclaimed — 
*'  Mouru  not,  I'm  going  home." 

**  I'X  GOING  BOICE. 

**  I'm  coming  home,  prepare  the  bridal 
wreath  1 
My   Saviour    bids  my  happy  spirit 
i*ome. 
Damp  not  with  tears  the  Christ'ian's  bed 
of  death ; 
Rejoice  ! — I'm  going  home  1 

"  Earth  hath  its  cares  :  for  thrive  score 
years  and  ten 
My  lot  has  been  'midst  thorny  paths 
to  roam  ; 
I  wouhl  not  track  those  desert  scenes 
again  — 
'Tis  past ! — I'm  going  home ! 

"  The  dove  hath  found  her  nest — ^the 
Htorm-tossed, 
A  plai^  of  rest  bcycni  the  dash'ng 
foam 
Of  gri«»f's  wlkl  lIUows;  thithir  am  I 
bound: 
J^^f  i^y  I  I*D^  going  h  >me ! 
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**  £arth*s  flowors  all  fade, — there  failc- 
lcs8  roses  blow ; 
Earth's  sunniest  light  is   shaded  by 
the  tomb ; 
Earth's  loves  all  slumber  in  the  vault 
below — 
Death  dwells  not  in  that  home. 

**  I  see  the  city  of  the  blest  on  high, 
With  the  freed  spirit's  ken,  I  come  I 
I  come ! 
Ye  calling  voices,  catch  my  heart's  re- 
ply- 
Home  !  home  !  I'm  going  homo  !** 

The  "  Hebcr"  affords  the  best  ex- 
Ample  of  Mr.  Ragg's  talents  and  ge- 


nius ;  but  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  his  muse  may  be  gathered  from  the 
smaller  poems.  Southey  has  said  of 
one  of  his  little  poems,  entitled  "  Why 
does  the  Sun  go  down?"  that  ««he 
thought  he  never  saw  a  more  beauti- 
ful little  piece,  and  that  it  ought  to 
find  its  way  into  all  our  popular  seleo- 
tions.**  They  are  not  all,  like  the 
extract  we  have  given,  of  a^  seriotu 
cast.  In  conclusion,  we  again  refer 
to  the  "  Heber,"  as  showing  vigour  of 
thought,  much  imagination,  and,  to  a 
very  remarkable  degree  in  hlank  verse, 
gracefulness  and  simplicity  of  exprei- 


sion. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  PARLIAMENT. 


The  English  are  undoubtedly,  in  the 
main,  a  sensible  people,  though  they 
hold  beef,  bread,  beer,  and  their  own 
cool  dignity,  in  somewhat  higher  re- 
spect than  is  perhaps  consistent  with  a 
perfectly  philosophical  temperament. 
As  touching  politics,  there  are  many 
of  them  in  possession  of  sound  notions ; 
and,  though  error  may  prevail  for  a 
time,  they  are  sure  to  come  right  in 
the  end.  Nevertheless,  the  busv-bodies 
in  politics  are,  for  the  most  part, 
utterly  the  dupes  of  party-spirit,  and 
of  all  the  little  contrivances  for  keep- 
ing up  a  fuss  and  a  ferment  of  which 
party-spirit  is  so  prolific.  Sensible 
people,  who  have  read  some  books,  and 
who  employ  themselves  occasionally  in 
observation  and  thought,  all  know  very 
well  that  the  grand  object  for  the  na- 
tion and  for  themselves  which  the  pre- 
sent ministry  had  to  achieve  was  the 
arrangement  of  our  financial  difficul- 
ties. 

The  mischief  which  the  Whigs  had 
done  in  respect  to  finance  was  per- 
fectly monstrous.  In  respect  to  finance, 
they  appear  to  have  combined  what  is 
not  usually  found  in  combination, 
namely,  the  wild  reckk'ssncss  of  mad- 
men with  the  drivelling  fatuity  of  mere 
idiots.  First  they  let  go  the  principle, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  practice,  of  main- 
tainincT  a  surplus  of  revenue  above  ex- 
penditure;   than  they  allowed  a  d«* 


ficiency  to  take  place.  Next  they  per- 
mitted one  deficiency  to  follow  another, 
year  after  year,  till  the  defalcation  bo- 
came  frightful.  By  way  of  episode  to 
this  yearly  tale,  they  got  up  the  ro- 
mance of  the  penny-postage.  They 
flung  to  the  dogfs — that  is,  to  Rowland 
Hill,  Robert  Wallace,  Henry  War- 
burton,  and  a  few  others — the  revenue 
of  the  post-office,  amounting  to  a  mil- 
lion and  a-half  in  the  year.  This 
enabled  them  to  make  the  discovery 
that  to  abandon  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  did  not  tend  to  increane 
the  amount  of  the  whole.  They  de- 
termined to  try  an  opposite  course, 
and  they  prevailed  on  parliament  to 
lay  an  additional  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  whole  existing  revenue  of  both 
customs  and  excise ;  in  other  words, 
an  additional  five  |>er  cent,  on  a  re- 
venue of  about  thirtv-eight  millions  of 
money.  The  product  should  have 
been  about  one  million  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  but  the  financial  ill 
luck  of  Whigs  prevailed,  and  the  pro- 
duct was  somewhat  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  thousand  pomids  1  The 
much-astounded  statesmen,  finding 
that  neither  the  ahaiidtmmeht  of  ono 
tax  nor  the  increase  of  an  aggregate 
of  taxes  would  obtain  the  revenue  which 
they  wanted,  took  (as  they  say)  much 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and  brought 
{oT\!ki  \]lix<d  mQtit  ^oudroui  plan  for  re^ 
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cruiting  disorganized  finances  that  ever 
was  devised  even  by  Whig  ingenuity. 
They  proposed  to  ruin  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  united  kingdom,  by  ad- 
mitting foreign  corn  at  all  times,  sub- 
ject to  a  low  fixed  duty.  They  pro- 
posed to  ruin  the  West  India  interest 
totally,  and  the  East  India  interest 
considerably,  by  admitting,  at  greatly 
reduced  duties,  the  sugar  of  foreign 
nations,  produced  by  slave>labour, 
after  having,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice, 
abolished  the  use  of  slave-labour  in 
our  own  colonies  on  account  of  its  hei- 
nous wickedness.  They  proposed  to 
ruin  the  Canadian  interest  by  adding 
to  the  duty  upon  timber  from  our  own 
colony,  and  by  greatly  reducing  the 
duty  upon  foreign  European  timber; 
and  to  this  was  added,  by  way  of  sup- 
plement, a  considerable  portion  of  rum 
to  the  shipping  interest,  which  is  so 
largely  interested  in  the  Canadian  tim- 
ber trade.  From  the  aggregate  of  all 
this  ruination  the  Whigs  were  pleased 
to  indulge  the  anticipation  of  deriving 
so  large  a  national  benefit  as  to  remedy 
all  the  financial  disasters  which  up  to 
that  time  had  occurred  I 

This  last  and  most  surprising  touch 
of  Whig  capacity  for  recruitmg  the 
finances  of  the  nation  satisfied  the 
long-doubting  people  of  England.  The 
universal  toe  of  that  people  was  forth- 
with applied  ad  sedem  honoris  of  the 
Whig  administration,  and  with  such 
vigour  that  by  that  one  kick  it  was 
sent  fm'ther  away  from  oflice  than  most 
persons  supposed  it  possible  the  Whigs 
could  ever  again  be  driven. 

From  this  brief  review  of  Whig  ex- 
ploits in  the  affairs  of  finance,  it  may 
readily  be  concluded  that  the  really 
great  point  which  the  new  government 
had,  and  yet  has  to  manage,  is  the  re- 
storation of  the  finances  of  the  country 
to  a  proper  condition.  Friday  the 
eleventh  March  was  fixed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  for  laying  his  plan  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  end  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  subject 
was  infinitely  more  important  than  that 
of  the  corn  laws;  but,  as  it  was  far 
less  of  a  party  question,  it  produced 
very  little  apparent  excitement  com- 
pared with  that  which  preceded  the 
corn-law  debate.  There  had  been  no 
leaguers  nor  lecturers  to  fan  the  flame 
of  party  controversy  and  inflate  the 
weak  brains  of  loquacious  simpletons 
with  prodigious  conceptions  of  their 
own  wonderful  knowledge  upon  the 


subject.  Therefore,  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  importance  of  the  financial 
subject  about  to  be  opened  by  the 
prime  minister  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, I  found  on  that  occasion  no 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  loungers 
outside  its  walls,  and  within  the  house 
the  same  overwhelming  anxiety  did  not 
seem  to  exist  which  was  so  obvious 
when  the  corn-law  dbcussion  was 
opened.  There  was  none  of  that  early 
rushing  to  secure  seats  which  I  ob- 
served on  the  corn-law  night,  although^ 
before  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  com- 
mence the  disclosures  of  the  financial 
plan,  the  house  became  very  full. 

The  occasional  visitor  of  the  house 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  art  and 
mystery  of  law-making  as  developed  in 
what  is  called  the  <*  preliminary  busi- 
ness." Last  month  I  said  something 
of  the  ceremony  of  presenting  petitions, 
which  has  all  the  outward  show  and 
resemblance  of  mockery,  though  doubt- 
less it  has  some  innate  virtue  of  which 
the  initiated  are  aware.  A  few  words 
now  upon  even  more  important  busi- 
ness. When  I  entered  the  house  on 
the  eleventh  March,  I  found  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas,  whom  I  saw  admitted  a 
member  on  the  corn-law  night,  now  in 
the  centre  of  the  throng  of  legislation. 
He  stood  at  the  bar  with  a  pile  of 
papers  at  his  right  hand,  on  a  little 
taole,  of  which  there  is  one  at  each 
side  as  one  passes  through  what  is 
called  the  bar  to  the  body  of  the 
house. 

"  Sir  Howard  Douglas/*  shouted 
the  speaker  from  the  chair. 

**  A  bill,  sir,'*  answered  Sir  Howard. 

**  Please  to  bring  it  up,"  exclaimed 
the  speaker. 

Up  walks  Sir  Howard,  and  places 
bis  bill  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of 
the  house,  returning  agiun  himself  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  his  former  sta- 
tion at  the  bar.  Mumble,  mumble 
went  the  clerk,  making-believe  to  read 
the  title,  or  a  part  of  the  title,  of  the 
bill,  but  no  one,  I  suppose,  could  tell 
what  he  said.  All  this  t^lne  the  buzz 
of  private  talk  was  going  on  in  the 
house,  the  speaker's  voice  predominat- 
ing in  such  words  as  these : 

«'  That  this  bill  be  read  9^  first  time ;" 
buzz,  buzz.  "  Contrary  opinion,  say 
no ;  the  ayes  have  it." 

'<  That  this  bill  be  read  a  second 
time" — buzz,  buzz — *'  say  aye ;  contrary 
opinion,  say  no.  The  ayes  have  it" — 
buz:t)buzz% 
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«  Sir  Howard  Douglas/' again  shouts 
the  speaker. 

"  A  bill,  sir,"  again  answers  Sir 
Howard. 

And  so  the  whole  ceremony  was 
gone  through  three  times,  and  I  was 
.uware  that  three  bills  (private  bills  no 
doubt)  had  passed  through  two  of 
their  stages ;  but  though  I  had  the 
honour  of  **  assisting,"  as  the  rrench 
say.  at  their  first  and  second  reading, 
I  can  most  truly  aver  that  I  know  no 
more  of  the  purport  of  the  said  bills 
than  I  do  of  the  pope's  opinion  con- 
cerning the  number  of  tumblers  of 
whiskey  punch  which  it  is  lawful  for 
a  man  to  drink  on  Saint  Patrick's  day 
when  it  happens  to  full  upon  a  Friday 
in  Lent. 

This  preliminary  matter  of  law-mak- 
ing having  been  settled,  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  more  serious  business,  by  a 
question  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  very 
disastrous  news  from  India.  Sir 
Robert  answered  with  that  remarkable 
care,  which  he  always  takes,  that  no 
expression  of  excited  feeling  shall  carry 
him  out  of  the  line  of  perfect  pru- 
dence and  circumspection.  In  this 
particular  his  caution  seems  never  to 
be  at  fault.  As  the  disasters  which 
had  taken  place  in  Cabul  were  owing 
to  the  policy  adopted  by  his  opponents, 
a  less  wary  man  than  Sir  Robert  might 
have  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in 
some  expressions  of  poignant  regret 
for  what  had  happened,  not  unmingled 
with  indignation  against  the  stupid 
policy  which  sent  our  gallant  troops 
into  a  situation  where  they  might  be 
overwhelmed  by  foes,  and  where  they 
could  not  be  assisted  by  friends.  But 
Sir  Robert  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
thus  moved  ;  and  I  can  boiir  witness, 
that  there  was  quite  as  little  emotion 
betrayed  in  his  manner,  as  in  his  words. 
The  assassination  of  Sir  W.  Mac- 
naghten,  he  alluded  to,  as  ''  a  scanda. 
lous  and  perfidious  murder  ;**  as  to 
wliat  had  further  taken  place,  he  feared 
it  was  "  impossible  to  deny  (an  odd 
form  of  expression  rather)  "  that  our 
troops  at  Cabul  had  met  with  a  great 
reverse.  A  capitulation  appeared  to 
have  been  signed  with  Akhbar  Khan  ; 
and  by  an  act  which  was,  at  least,  as 
perfidious  as  treacherous,  and  as  gross 
as  that  by  which  Sir  W.  Macnaghten 
met  his  death,  the  insurgents  attacked 
our  army  about  three  days'  march  on 


their  way  from  Cabul ;  and,  no  doubt 
remained,  but  that  our  forces  had  met 
with  a  great  misfortune.**  The  minister 
did  not  add  any  words  of  sorrow  for 
the  thousands  reported  to  have  been 
miserably  destroyed  in  the  mountain 
defile ;  nor  of  alarm  at  the  piteous 
situation  of  the  ladies  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  ;  nor  of  indignation 
against  the  mal-ambition,  and  fatuous 
policy  which  had  given  occasion  for 
this  "great  misfortune  ;"  but  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  place  himself,  as  it 
were,  on  the  defensive,  as  ^if  he,  and 
not  the  late  ministers,  were  responsible 
for  that  policy.  The  generosity  of 
this  was  evidently  felt  on  the  other 
side  of  the  speaker's  chair,  and,  per- 
haps, it  was  intended  that  it  should  be; 
as  it  was  of  importance  to  secure  the 
sympathy  of  all  sides  of  the  house  for 
the  grand  financial  statement  which 
was  about  to  be  made.  After  mention- 
ing the  "  great  misfortune,"  the  minis- 
ter said — "  I  must  add,  however,  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  discouragement . 
Her  Majesty's  government  will,  of 
course,  take  every  measure  to  repair 
K  partial  disaster  of  this  kind,  of  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  we  have 
had  examples ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  parliament  will  give  every 
support  to  the  demand  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  malce,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing this  disaster,  and  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  this  country,  of  India,  and 
throughout  the  world,  that  we  shall 
spare  no  exertion  to  miuntain  our 
eastern  empire." 

Thereupon  up  started  Johnny  Hob- 
house,  late  President  of  the  Indian 
Board ;  who,  though  a  small  man, 
might  truly  have  said,  concerning  these 
Indian  misfortunes,  **  et  quorum  pars 
magTiafui.**  He  rose  to  testify  with, 
I  have  no  doubt,  much  more  than  the 
usual  sincerity  of  Whig  speeches,  his 
great  delight  at  what  had  fallen  from 
the  prime  minister.  He  felt  all  the 
joy  of  an  escape,  and  he  could  not 
conceal  it,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceeedingly  disastrous  circumstances 
which  were  under  the  notice  of  the 
house.  Conceive  the  hard-hearted 
effrontery,  and  utter  Whiggcry  of  the 
man  to  get  up,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
acknowledging  his  deep  sorrow,  and 
humiliation  of  spirit,  on  account  of 
what  had  happened  in  India,  but  to 
say — ''  that,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  public  life,  which  had  not  been  a 
short  one,  he  had  never  been  so  much 
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gratified  as  by  the  declaration  he  had 
just  heard.  He  had  not  doubted  for 
a  moment  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  her  Majesty's  go- 
vernment would  do  their  duty  ;  but  he 
considered  that  the  assurance  which 
had  just  been  given  wouhi  tranquillize 
all  unnecessary  alarm,  which,  if  it  had 
before  existed,  xvasy  at  hasty  now  proved 
to  have  existed  without  any  great  cause. 
The  right  honourable  baronet  was 
quite  right  in  saying,  that  the  house 
would  stand  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  this  emergency.  This  was  no 
party  question — and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  only  aim  on  all  sides  would 
be,  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  repair  the  disaster,  the  extent  of 
which,  hovever,  ho  must  say,  he 
thought,  had  been  much  exaggerated." 

Now  this  impudent,  unfeeling  man 
did  not  venture  to  say,  that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  unfortunate  capitu- 
lation to  the  insurgents,  which  the  last 
necessities  of  nature  had  compelled  ; 
nor  that  he  doubted  the  fact  of  the 
slaughter  of  our  troops  in  the  fatal 
pass,  nor  of  the  captivity  of  the  ladies 
of  the  officers.  But  he  talks  in  gene- 
ral terms  of  "  exaggeration,"  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  presumption  in  any  one 
to  regard  with  grief  and  indignation 
that  which  had  happened  through  the 
reckless  impolicy  of  himself,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Lord  Auckland.  1 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  East  India 
Company  has  all  along  been  averse 
from  the  policy  which  has  led  to  these 
most  terrible  reverses.  It  arose  out 
of  European  faction  and  littleness. 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  time  Lord 
Auckland  went  to  India,  was  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  forming  a  western 
confederacy  in  Europe,  in  opposition  to 
the  great  northern  powers.  Russia 
was  the  grand  object  of  his  suspicion 
and  enmity;  and  Lord  Auckland  went 
to  his  government,  possessed  much 
more  with  the  feeling  of  thwarting 
Russia,  than  of  doing  good  to  India. 
To  this  policy,  also,  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse 
lent  himself ;  and  hence  the  operations 
beyond  the  Indus,  in  a  territory  to 
which  Russian  diplomacy  had  been 
advancing  from  the  other  side.  If 
Russia  had  any  such  views  as  Lord 
Auckland  has  endeavoured  to  thwart, 
how  she  must  triumph  now  in  what 
has  happened  through  the  rashness 
and  ignorance  of  the  politicians  who 
desired  to  mortify  and  circumvent  her ! 

The  short  convenatioii  on  the  deeply 


important  events  in  India  havinp:  ended, 
and  the  statement  of  the  whole  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  empire  l>eing  about 
to  commence.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
M.P.  for  the  parish  of  Marylebone, 
with  that  modesty  and  sense  of  pro- 
priety which  so  eminently  distinguish 
the  class  of  legislators  to  which  he 
belongs,  proposed  to  interject  between 
the  two,  a  discussion  upon  the  vestry 
affairs  of  the  parish  which  he  repre- 
sents. This  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
honourable  member  not  meeting  with 
the  approbation  of  the  house.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  suffered  to  proceed. 

He  set  out  with  an  exordium  which 
reads  more  like  oratory  than  it  seemed 
to  be  in  the  delivery.  The  manner  of 
this  dit>tinguished  minister  is  so  anti- 
oratorical,  that  I  believe,  were  he 
to  deliver  one  of  G  rat  tan  or  of  Can- 
ning's speeches,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
discourse  rather  than  an  oration. 
There  is  a  want  of  that  earnestness 
and  precision — that  apparent  girding 
up  of  the  loins  of  the  mind  for  an  in- 
tellectual effort,  of  which  those  who 
have  seen  and  heard  real  orators,  must 
be  conscious.  The  following  were  his 
opening  sentences : — 

'*  Sir,  as  the  house  has  now  sanc- 
tioned the  votes  that  her  Majestv's  go- 
vcrnmcnt  considered  it  thoir  Juty  to 
propose  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
chief  military  establishments  of  the 
country,  I  rise  to  redeem  the  pledge  I 
gave  some  time  back,  that  I  would 
avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity, 
conslst4^nt  with  parliamentary  usa^c  and 
the  public  interest,  to  develo)je  the 
views  of  the  government  with  rot'erence 
to  the  financial  and  commercial  policy 
of  the  country.  No  one  can  feel  more 
than  I  do  the  importance  and  the  extent 
of  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  me.  No 
one  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am 
bow  disproportionate  are  my  intellec- 
tual powers  to  the  proper  performance 
of  the  task ;  but,  sir,  I  should  bo  un- 
worthy of  the  trust  committed  to  me — 
I  should  be  unfit  to  stand  here  in  my 
place  as  the  minister  of  the  British 
crown,  if  I  could  feel  disheartened  or 
discouraged — if  I  could  entertain  any 
thing  but  composure  and  contentedness 
of  mmd — any  thing,  I  may  say,  but  that 
buoyancy  and  alacrity  of  spirit  which 
ought  to  sustain  every  public  man, 
when  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  a 
great  public  duty,  conscious  that  be  is 
actuated  by  no  motives  that  are  not 
honourable  and  just,  and  feelioff  a 
deep  and  an  intimate  conviction  that, 
according  to  the  best  conclusion  of  his 
imperfect  and  fallible  ^^d^gE&ftis^^  *^du^ 
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which  ho  irttends  to  propose  will  be  con-  disappointment."     Nor  was  he^  in  mj 
diu'ive  to  tho  welfuro,  1  may  say,  to  the  opinion,  fur  short  of  the  deeply  pa- 
essential  prosperity  of  the  country."  thctic,  in  tone  and  manner,  when  he 
I  think  that  Brougham  or  Canning  referred   to  certain  grievoua    erron 
would  have  omitted  the   preliminary  ^'"»^^   '^*^  ^^^  °^«  touching  the 
reference  to  the  armv  and  navy  esti-  ^^  ^P^"  leather.      These  were  hU 
mates,  and  to   parliamentary   usage,  words—"  With  respect  to  leather,  for 
and  have  opened  at  once  with  the  sen-  '"Stance  ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  re- 
tence— "  No  one  can  feel  more  than  *J"ction  took  place  with  a?r^/ injifow. 
I  do  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  I  am  »«^  w«^A  afraid  that  the  full 
duty    that    now    devolves    on    me."  amount  of  the  reduction  was  not  ctr- 
This,   it  seems  to  me,   would    have  "ed  to  the  account  of  the  consumer." 
been  more  striking?  and  effective— in  (^*  ^^\  ^^®^®   ^'7®              ^'^ 
short,  more  oratorical.    But  the  open-  "  near,   hear,  *    and    many    memben 
ing  is  really  fine,  as  far  as  the  words  |?^*^'^^  ^^wn  at  their  boots.)     «  I  be- 
go.     The  elocution,  however,  though  "®^®  you  omitted  to  take  a  step  which 
not  actually  to  be  found  fault  with,  you  ought  to  have  adopted  concur- 
was   deficient  in  that  impressiveness,  r®"*y  ^^^  ^^^  reduction  of  the  duty 
and  that  variety  of  tone  and  manner,  ^"   leather— namely,   to    reduce   the 
which  gives  to  oratory  its  charm.  ^"{y  <>»  ^^^  »™P^rt  of  foreign  hides. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  speech  of  the  ,  ^^^}^t  me  proceed  to  take  the  m- 
1 1th  March  was  a  very  great  effort.  formation  communicated  in  the  speech 
I  will  not  call  it  a  great  speech,  but  it  "»  }^?  ^"^^  o^/^^J;'  ^"*  noticing  that 
was  a  statement  exhibiting  an  immense  notn»ng   could    be  more  genuine   in 
range  of  statistical  knowledge,  most  »»»"»«'»'  than  the  frank  declaration  of 
ably    brought    together,    and     most  ^^^  minister,   that  he  was  about  to 
clearly  expounded  to  the  house.      It  communicate  the  exact  truth  to  the 
bore  upon  it  the  stamp  of  great  know-  house,,  and  to  conceal  nothing  upon 
ledjre  and  great   candour,  and  of  a  *"^  ^^^^^  subject  which  be  bad  under- 
calm  purpose  to  rectify  and  re-estab-  taken  to  develope.     As  to  our  actual 
lish  the  great  edifice  of  British  finance,  ""ancial  condition :— in  the  year  1 838, 
which  the  late  ministers  had  suffered  *"^t  '\  "l®,>'?*'^  ®'^^"'?  5th   April, 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  most  dangerous  ^^^^'  the  deficiency  of  the  public  re- 
decay.      Th?   statement   was   of  im-  ^e'^^c  was  £1,428,534.     In  1839,  it 
mense  length,  occupying  nearly  four  Z^    ^430,32o.      In    1840,    it    was 
hours  in  the  delivery.     To  go  closely  f  l»457,223.In  1841,  it  was  ill  ,85 1,997. 
into   it   would   be   *' a   dry  job,   yer  In  1842,  it  is  estimated  at  £2,334,559. 
honour,"  as  Paddy  said  to  the  gentle-  The  agjjregate  of  Whig  management, 
man,  out  of  whose  cellar  he  had  been  '?  the  finance  department,  is  a  defi- 
bailing  water,  till  he  was  half  dead  ^*^"cy  ot  £7,502,638.     According  to 
with  fatigue,  yet  still  I  must  endeavour  Present  resources,  it  is  estimated  that 
to  give   some    of   the    main    points,  the  deficiency  for  the  year  ending  5th 
hoping  that,   in   consideration   of  the  ^P^J'    *^i^'    '^'P^^^i  ^^   £2,570,000, 
importance  of  the  facts,  their  uniina-  '^'"^h  would  make  the  aMrregate  defi- 
ginative   and    business-like   character  ciency  £10,072,000.     This  is  so  for- 
will  be  excused.     I  wish  it  were  in  ""<iaol«  a  sum,  and  the  deficiency  has 
my  power   to   describe   the   tone   of  h^^"  ®^  *"^h  ^^^^  continuance,  under 
scornful    indignation   which,    though  *|^®  present  system  of  toxation,   that 
spared  when  the  unfortunate  policy  of  the  minister  infers  the  absolute  neces- 
the  Whigs   in    India  was   concerned,  sity  of  providing  something  else  in  aid 
Sir  Robert  applied  to  his  repudiation  ^^  existing  resources.      trom  these 
of  the  thought  of  supplying  the  defi-  7«o"rces  the  minister  calcuUtes  that 
ciency  of  the  revenue  "by  the  mise-  ^}'l  7<^^!P*  ^*"  ^^'  ^"^  ^®  J®*^  ®»^n«f 
rable   device   of   fresh    loans,   or   an  ^th  April,  1843 — 

issue  of  exchequer  bills."     His  man-      Customs £22,500,000 

ner,  too,  was  really  earnest,  when  he      ^xcise 13,450,0(X) 

exclaimed,   as   if   speaking    of   some      Stamps J'i^Jn'Sfi 

jnMh  moral  catastrophe,  "I  do  not  PoT^ffice:::::::::;;:;;;;:::::'::  'SSiisS 

think  any  man  can  resist  the  conclu-      ^^^^^.^  Lands 150000 

sion  which  I  draw,  that  to  lay  ten  per      Miscellaneous 250,000 

cent,  additional  on  customs  and  excise  _____ 

would  end  in  nothing  but  fsdlure  und  Makkg  in  all.. ..46^350,000 
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Tho  f'Xprnditure  i.h  (\stiin.itr(l  at 
X50,Hl1MM)0.  Tho  tlirtVriiici'  U 
£'2,4i'y\HHH),  wliich  Sir  U.  IVvl  tailed 
X*J».><>•^<*t)*^  «i"tl  *'^11  tti^'  I>ni)tt'tl  (I<h:u- 
mi'iitJt  contain  tlu*  error. 

The  tacts  :uh  to  the  actual  Mate  of 
our  finances  heinir  Htatcdy  the  nnni^ter 
then  iiroceeiliMl  with  what  ^eeuletl  tho 
favourite  part  of  his  addroftwith  him- 
m>lf,  nantelv,  **  to  exhaust  in  coiihideru- 
tion  the  ni«Mlr>.  hy  which  the  ileficiency 
i-au  l>e  hupplied."     He  ueut  throuifh 
all  the  plans  mIucIi  hud  heeu  attempted 
or  .su>rvr*'»'tetl  t'or  the  re>turatiou  of  our 
national    Hnance,    and,   utier    tracing 
thoni    tt»    thiir    eonseijueuces,    asked 
C<iuld  such  plans  Ir'  l(»t)ke<l  to  as  etfit*. 
tunl  f     As  >oon  a>  it  iHurauu*  up|>.'ireiit 
that  he  was  di-terniined  to  utlopt  non« 
fiftheNC  plans,  the  reiterateil  question 
tHeanie  rather  tiresome,  and  1  confcsa 
put  me  in  the  mind  of  the  ohl  story  of 
an  auld  uife  in  a  Scotch  kirk,  wlui  sat 
innnediately  In-m  ath  the  minister,  ami 
once  sijrnitietl  her   impatience  in   the 
folIoMing   manner: — The   ^rood    man 
Ma>  lu't'achini;  of  tlw  miracle  <»f  Jonah, 
and  having  lairly  plun^'-ed  the  prophet 
in    the    sea,    hi>>;an    the    **  e\liau!»tini; 
process *'  in  ord«r  t<i  show,  eventually, 
Mhat   ti^h   it  w:ls   that   suaUowed  him 
up.      ••  Was  it  a  eodV  '  haid  he  ;   •*  na, 
it    was    na  a  c«>d.      Was  it  a  nuickle 
h.id<lie  f — ua,    it     wan    na    a    muckle 
haildie.      Was    it   a   ihdphin  ? — na,    it 
was  ua  a  tliilphin."     The  tdd  Monmn 
thiiu^fht  she  would  assi»t  the  Uiinister, 
mi    liioking   up,    bhe   wreamed   out — 
••  aihlins,  sir,  it  ua^  a  whaal  !*'  Where- 
upon the  Ir^'t  nd  runs,  that  theminister, 
not  U'in^  itMT  phased,  to  he  thun  cut 
short  in  hi-*  el«M|uen<e,  leaned  (»ver  the 
pulpit,  and,  elenthini;  his  ticth,  nmt- 
tfr»d  hetweeu   them   with  fearful   ve- 
liemence,    *•  ai'tilins,  wummou,  yeVe   a 
Wtrh !"      Whin     .Sir     Kohrrt    iLsked, 
wouhl  this  tax  ilo.  .and  would  that  tax 
do.  I  was  tiuipted  to  exclaim,  *^'tihlins 
Sir  UolKTt,  an  iiu'tinw  tax  would  do." 
However,    I   contrivtti  to  WMit  in   fti- 
Ic-nce  ;    .ind    at     last    the    declaration 
ranif  out.  that  an  ineome  tax  irru  the 
thinj:  he  intendi  d.      Not  one  word  di«l 
111'  say  in  \inilication   of  the  principle 
of  this  kind  of  tax,  or  in  refutation  of 
the  (dtji-ctiouH  m»  ^iner.iUy  eiitirtaiiied 
A'jainst  it.     SutistiiMl  with  his  procis** 
of  ••exhausti<»n"--- satisfied  with    hav- 
iii)r  shown  that  anx  other  kind  of  taxa- 
tion   woji  Dot   likely   ti»    "  aiuwer  the 
helm,"   nor  to  tak^*   the  direction  of 
^xtTA-prudiiciioQ  %^^ch  ^**  re^uirody 


ho  took  up  the  income  tax  ns  tlu*  expo* 
diont  neceii»iary  to  be  reiiorted  to,  and 
pr(»ceeded  to  bhow  wliat  waf  to  Ih*  ex- 
]H*cted  from  it.  lie  proiNiHoil  a  tax  of 
se\  en  (M'nce  in  the  iHiund,  or  £'2  \Hi,  4d. 
|MT  cent,  on  all  incomes  except  thoMe 
under  XloO  a-year.  lie  calculati*«l 
U|>on  a  revenue  from  the  income  derived 
from  the  pro]H*rty  of  land*,  houneii, 
tithes,  nune^,  kc',  of  i:i,(kMMMM)  a- 
yt'or — from  i»ccupifr$  of  lan«l  a  re- 
venue of  £1.'>0,(MK) — from  fumled  pro- 
perty a  revenue  of  jCt>4t>,(NM) — from 
the  income  of  trades  and  profetiMons, 
a  revenue  of  X 1  ,'i'iO,(HH)-.froni  the 
incomes  of  persons  in  public  dejuirt- 
nient:«,a  revenue  of  .€I.5.V)(K) — making 
a  (fraud  total  of  £.'),771f(HM)  a-ycur. 

The  miniitter  trusts  that  in  the  case 
of  continued  necessity,  parliament 
will  consent  to  the  continuants^  of  this 
income  tax  for  five  years,  yet  in  the 
first  instance  he  proposes  to  limit  the 
experiment  to  three  years,  in  ortler  to 
give  |)arliament  the  (»pportunity  of 
taking  the  (»|»eratitm  of  the  tax  into 
consideration,  .it  the  expirathm  of  that 
IK'riotl,  ami  then  ti»  ctmtinue  it  if  found 
ntvesiiary.  He  projKised  that  it  shtmitl 
cummeuce  <m  the  .>th  of  April,  m*  :ui 
to  make  the  first  half-year*h  tax  {Miyuhle 
un  the  loth  uf  OctoWr  in  the  present 


vear. 


Next  there  followed  an  iutim.itit>n, 
in  which  a  great  many  of  the  readers 
of  Tin:  Drai.iN  Umveusity  Maoazink 
will,  no  doubt,  take  a  particular  intt*- 
rest  ;  namely,  that  Ireland  was  not  to 
have  the  honour  of  contributing  any 
|»art  of  the  intentletl  int'ome  tax,  ex- 
cept in  res{M'ct  ttf  the  Irish  incomes 
enjoyinl  by  )»ersons  resident  in  (rreat 
Hrilain.  Whether  this  will  hereafter 
be  belli  up  'AS  one  of  the  slights  shown 
to  the  green  isle  of  the  west,  by  the 
haughty  Saxtm,  and  therefore  an  addi- 
tioniil  reason  ft>r  a  rei>eal  of  the  union, 
must  l>e  left  to  the  consideratii»n  (»f 
thoMf  who  can  best  appreciate  the  in- 
genuity of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell. 
The  apology  of  the  minister  fur  not 
including  Ireland  was  three-fold — pro- 
bably in  compliment  to  the  shamrtR'k. 
First,  that  Ireland  was  not  mode  sub- 
ject to  the  income-tax  during  the  war  ; 
aecondly,  that  thc>re  was  no  machinery 
in  Ireland  for  collecting  the  income 
tax ;  thirtlly,  tluit  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion uf  additional  taxation  might 
M  more  #aaily  levied  in  another 
way.  He  therabre  propoaes  to  ob* 
toia  X35(MX)0  »-7«ir  by  an  additioiiU 
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tax  of  Is.  a  gallon  on  whiskey,  and 
jC  100,000  from  raising  the  stamp 
duties  in  Ireland  to  the  same  rate  as  in 
England.  The  minister  noticed  the 
important  fact^  that  for  some  months 

?ast  tlie  consumption  of  whiskey  in 
rcland  has  been  increasing,  and  this 
he  alluded  to  as  if  he  were  sorry  for 
it,  though  he  thinks  it  a  justification 
for  raising  an  additional  £250,000  a- 
year  on  that  interesting  commodity. 
His  words  were — 

"  The  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ire- 
land in  the  last  year  was  6,500,000  gal- 
lons. It  decreased  very  rapidly  from 
the  5th  of  January,  1839,  to  the  5th  of 
July,  1841,  and  with  a  surprising  and 
most  laudable  const<incY»  the  people  of 
that  country,  in  the  fuffilmont  of  their 
engagement,  abstained  from  the  con- 
sumption of  that  article.  I  am  sorry  to 
see,  however,  that  in  the  force  of  the 
tempprance  obligation  there  appears  to 
be  a  relaxation  in  that  country.  It  may 
have  arisen  from  some  other  causes ; 
but  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  spirits  from  the  5th  of 
July,  1841,  to  the  present  time." 

After  this  short  excursion  on  revenue 
business  to  Ireland,  the  minister  again 
returned  to  Great  Britain,  and  pro- 
posed a  tax  on  coals  exported  to  fo- 
reign countries  of  four  shillings  per 
ton.  This  duty  now  exists,  but  only 
applies  to  foreign  vessels  belonging  to 
kingdoms  with  which  we  have  not 
"reciprocity"  treaties.  In  1840  the 
quantity  exported  was  ^1,307,000 
tons,  and  the  duty  received  was  only 
£6,300.  By  taxing  all  coal  exported, 
in  whatever  vessels  it  may  be  carried, 
the  minister  expects  to  gain  £200,000 
a-year. 

The  total  amount,  then,  of  new  re- 
venue anticipated  from  the  ministerial 
plan  is — of  income  tax,  £3,700,000  ; 
of  additional  whiskey-tax  and  stamp- 
tax,  in  Ireland,  £410,000  ;  of  tax 
on  export  of  coal  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, £200,000,  making  altogether, 
£4,310,000.  Now  the  estimated  ex- 
cess of  expenditure  over  the  esti- 
mated income  from  existing  taxes, 
is  £2,570,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£1,740,000.  But  it  is  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  various  articles 
of  raw  material,  seeds,  &c.,  £270,000, 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  imported  coffee, 
£170,000 J;  to  reduce  the  duty  on  im- 
ported timber,  £600,000;  to  repeal 
fxport  duties  XlOOiOOO,  mi  certtin 


duties  on  stage  coaches,  £70,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  sum  of  £1,210,000,  which 
deducted  from  the  £1,740,000  of  sur- 
plus, aforesaid,  will  leave  £530,000, 
applicable  to  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses of  the  war  with  China. 

This  is  the  briefest  summarj  I  can 
make  of   the  new  financial  plan — a 

Elan  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
old,  a  grand,  and  a  comprehensive 
one ;  but  still  very  much  murmured 
^^inst  by  the  British  trading  classes, 
who  think  it  a  most  enormous  atrocity 
that  the  incomes  derived,  as  they  say, 
from  their  industry,  should  be  taxed. 
For  my  part,  considering  how  gene- 
rally well  off  they  are,  and  that  they 
enjoy, far  more  comforts  and  luxuries 
than  any  other  people  of  the  same 
rank  and  attainments  under  the  sun, 
I  think  it  ill  becomes  them  to  grumble 
at  being  asked  to  contribute scvenpence 
in  the  pound  out  of  their  revenues  to 
augment  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
at  a  time  when  a  great  national  exer- 
tion is  unquestionably  necessary. 


The  above  was  written  on  Saint 
Patrick*s  eve.  Since  then  we  have 
had  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Society  of  St.  Patrick,  which, 
somehow  or  another,  went  off  but 
flatly,  although  that  highly  meritorious, 
lively,  and  interesting  ^ individual,  the 
late  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  in 
the  chair  ;  and  the  meeting  was  gpraced 
also  by  the  presence  of  Tom  Moore, 
the  poet,  and  Dan  O'Conncll,  the  Irish 
lord  mayor.  The  latter  most  exem- 
plary functionary  appeared  to  be  rather 
out  of  spirits,  which  they  who  should 
know  him  best,  seemed  to  think  was 
attributable  to  the  intended  increase  of 
stamp  duty  in  Ireland,  upon  bills  of 
exchange,  and  notes  of  hand.  How 
it  happens,  that  a  gentleman  who  is 
said  to  collect  his  ''rent,"  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  splendid  copper  currency 
of  this  realm,  should  be  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  stamp-duty  aforesaid,  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  imagine. 
I  repeat  only  what  was  said  by  his 
**  d d  good-natured  friends." 

For  the  last  two  or  three  days  very 
active  exertions  seem  to  be  making  in 
London  to  "  get  up  the  steam,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  against  the  new  financial 
plan  of  the  government.  Scores  of 
ragged  vagabonds  are  parading  about 
Whitehall  and  the  parts  adjacent,  bear- 
ing placards,  on  which  are  printed  in 
wise  lettersi  such  w<Mrd8  as  thewu^ 
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"no war  toxos,**  "no  income  tax,**  "no 
inquisition."  Un<{uestional)ly  this  in> 
come  tax  api'vars  to  frive  prodigious 
▼exation  to  the  hhop-kecping  and 
tmailcr  uitTcantile  cloikH.  The  otluT 
dav  1  a.<»ked  a  very  fchrowd  man  who 
has  ht't'U  dealing  in  moncv-mattiTs  in 
this  "  (ItMuoralizi'd  nu'tn»p(>li*»"  for  the 
lastt  furtv  Yi'ars  and  upwards,  wliat  was 
the  mi'aning  of  all  tliis  mightv  dis« 
sati.H fair! ion — for  it  ap|H>ared  to  me, 
that  aj»  thf  rirh  trere  to  pay  according 
to  thiir  richr.",  it  was  a  tax  likely  to 
bear  le.vs  hartl  upon  shop-kee|)ers  and 
the  like,  than  a  heavy  houM.>  tax,  which 
the  (KH-^ujiit-r  wouhl  have  to  j>ay,  all  the 
same,  whither  he  made  verv  little  in- 
come  or  a  great  deal. 

•*A\,av,"  .'>aid  the  senior ;  "hiifsueh 
has  heen  the  extravagance,  and  the 
speculation,  and  the  e.\{>en}«e  of  out- 
side  sh<»W'  to  the  ^hopkeepl,'rs  of  late 
year.'*,  that  I  heliexe,  if  you  were  to 
walk  fnnn  Knight's  bridge  to  the  end 
of  Whitithapel,  (a  small  walk  of  seven 
miles,  in  a  direct  line  through  I^on<lon,) 
and  look  into  the  accounts  of  sho])- 
keejK'rs,  you  would  fmd  one  half  of 
them  actually  to  ho  bankrupt,  and  living 
only  on  appearances.  They  are  afraid 
of  the  inquiry  which  an  income  tax 
would  set  on  f«>ot." 

Lord  Hrougham  has  made  a  grand 
oration  alK>ut  the  pro|M>^ed  tax,  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  showed,  with 
his  accustomed  spirit  and  vehemence, 
that  all  sorts  and  i*onditions  of  men, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  Tories, 
Whigs,  and  Radicals,  were  nothing 
l>etter  tlian  a  huge  congregation  of  asses 
in  re>|»ect  to  their  notions  upon  taxa- 
tion. Some,  he  dcmonstrate<],  were 
'*  mi^taken,*'  others  "  very  much  mis- 
taken ;"  one  large  portion  were  *'  un- 
principletl  and  >tupiir'  in  their  \iews  ; 
another  w  ere  **  utterly  and  profoundly 
ignorant'*  of  the  facts  ujK»n  whicn 
they  founded  their  opinion.-*.  Lastly — 
there  was  a  great  numU'r  to  be  classed 
ao)ong  the  **  revoltingly  absurd." 

All  this  is  highly  cons<datory  to 
such  as  l>elieve  in  the  great  inii»erfec- 
tibilitv  and  habitual  erroni>ou5ness  of 
mankmd  ;  but  it  seems  rather  tnld  to 
have  such  a  demonstration  from  Lonl 
Hruugham,  when  one  remembers  that 
t»ice  leven  years  have  ela{>t«ed  since 


ho  undertook,  with  all  his  mighty 
energies,  the  "  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge  ;"  and  wrote  an  infinity  of 
treatises  himself  on  hydrostatics,  moral 
philosophy,  and  other  curiosities,  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  people. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  18th,  the 
opposition  finding  that  there  was  a 
popular  feeling  against  the  proposinl 
mcome  tax,  threw  jisido  all  the  afTec- 
tation  of  }>atieuco  and  calm  consider- 
atencss,  which  they  practised  when  the 
plan  was  first  proposed.  They  <le- 
clare<l  for  the  mo^t  strenuous  and 
harassing  obstruction  of  the  new  mea- 
sure. Of  this  I  am  right  glad. 
There  is  nothing  in  Knglish  politics 
which  I  more  hate  to  set*,  than  a  co- 
quetting l>etween  the  ministerial  side 
of  the  house  ami  the  opposition.  I 
like  to  see  fair  fightini;,  and  liariT 
blows  on  either  side.  Then  the  truth 
comes  out.  I  like  sincerity.  The 
debate  of  the  18th  was  nauseating 
enough,  (especially  while  that  poor, 
conceited  creature.  Lord  Howick,  was 
speaking  his  long  tirade  of  trash,) 
until  Sir  IloWrt  got  up  towards  the 
end  of  the  evening,  thoroughly  roused, 
and  administered  a  scourging  to  the 
"  gentlemen  opposite,"  which  they  well 
deserved.  I  hope  they  will  have  more 
of  it,  and  very  of\en.  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  J.  Graham  have  yet  to  open  upon 
them.  All  the  jMwple  (Peel  included) 
said  too  much  on  IViday  night.  If 
Sir  Robert  had  said  nothing  beyond 
these  noble  passages,  in  which  he 
lashed  the  bl  under mg  factious  band 
who  had  brought  the  country  into  its 
present  difficulties,  and  vindicated  the 
necessity  of  a  bold,  financial  course, 
in  order  to  rescue  the  country  from 
these  difficulties,  it  would  have  been 
(mr  judive)  much  better.  Some  of 
the  force  was  lost  by  the  detail  of  ar- 
gumentation  with  which  these  passages 
were  accompanied. 

But  the  politicxd  fray  has  now 
begun  in  gooa  earnest.  The  blood  of 
both  parties  is  up  for  the  struggle,  and 
that  the  honesty  and  vigour  of  the 
Tories  will  achieve  a  complete  victory 
over  the  trickery  and  spite  of  the 
Whig  opposition,  I  do  most  potently 
believe. 

LondoD,  2lst  March,  1842. 
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THE    LATE    REV.    C.CSAR    OTWAY. 

When  just  going  to  press,  we  learned  the  removal,  by  death,  of  our  friend 
and  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Ca?sar  Otway.  Our  time  and  space  would  not 
allow  us,  if  we  had  the  inclination,  to  dilate  on  such  an  event ;  but  in  truth  we 
have  no  spirits  to  act  the  author  on  this  occasion  ;  and  it  is  needless.  Few  in 
the  rank  of  life  in  which  Providence  had  placed  him,  were  better  known,  or 
more  universally  beloved.  As  a  man,  a  clergyman,  and  an  author,  his  character 
was  generally  appreciated  ;  and  his  friends  and  family  know  that  the  meed  of 
approbation  bestowed  upon  his  public  conduct  and  character,  was  equally  claimed 
by  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  the  liberality  of  his 
sentiments.  The  life  and  light  of  the  domestic  circle,  he  was  beloved  by  all 
who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy  ;  and  the  regard  in  which  his  near  relations 
held  him,  is  evinced  by  the  deep  affliction  in  which  they  are  plunged,  by  a  be- 
reavement which  has  every  softening  circumstance  attached  to  it,  that  a  con- 
viction of  his  blissful  change  could  confer. 

His  benevolence  was  unbounded,  and  we  knojy  that  the  liberality  with  which 
he  gave,  had  even  impaired  his  income  and  deranged  his  finances.  During  the 
time  in  which  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy,  his 
home,  his  table,  his  purse,  were  open  to  the  victims  of  persecution  ;  and  many 
a  Protestant  has  to  bless  him  not  only  for  having  been  instrumental  in  turning 
him  from  darkness  to  light,  but  for  enabling  him  to  sa^tain  the  frowns  of  one 
party  and  the  neglect  of  the  other,  in  consequence  of  his  practically  following 
out  his  convictions. 

Mr.  Otway  was  an  energetic  and  useful  preacher.  He  felt  strongly,  and 
declared  with  vigour  the  all-important  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  while  the 
originality  of  the  preacher  might  occasionally  give  the  appearance  of  singularity 
to  his  style,  there  were  few  better  calculated  to  arouse  the  indolent,  to  excite  the 
careless,  or  to  warn  the  unholy  world  of  the  danger  of  their  course.  He  was 
eminently  a  practical  preacher  ;  and  though  well  versed  in  controversy,  as  his 
publications  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question  evince,  it  was  the  application  of 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  for  which  he  was  fitted,  and  in  which  he  excelled. 

As  an  author,  our  readers,  and  those  of  "  The  Christian  Examiner,"  are  well 
acquainted  with  "  C.  O."  Though  commencing  authorship  at  comparatively 
a  late  period  of  life,  he  evinced  no  inadequacy  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken  ; 
and  the  mass  of  information  he  had  collected  on  very  many  subjects,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  public  with  an  ease  and  a  brilliancy  that  few  have  equalled. 
We  regret  that  the  form  he  selected  for  exhibiting  his  stores,  may  to  the  super- 
ficial reader  diminish  their  value ;  and  could  wish  that  he  had  found  health  and 
leisure  to  finish  a  work  we  know  he  had  planned,  and  which  he  was  by  his  peculiar 
studies  eminently  qualified  to  execute — a  new  and  an  improved  edition  of  our 
Irish  antiquarian,  Ware. 

One  honourable  trait  of  Casar  Otway  as  a  man  and  a  writer  ousht  not  to 
be  forgotten.  He  had  a  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  and  a  readiness  or  sarcasm, 
beyond  most  men;  but  so  chastened  and  corrected  by  his  amiable  feelings  were 
both,  that  while  he  amused,  delighted,  and  instructed  many,  he  never  made 
an  enemy,  or  excited  an  unkind  feeling  in  any  individual's  breast. 

The  remarks  which  we  shall  now  insert  supersede  the  necessity  of  fUrther  ob- 
servations. We  extract  them  from  the  columns  of  a  Dublin  paper,  as  we  really 
think  that  such  a  tribute  deserves  a  more  permanent  location  than  the  pages 
of  a  newspaper. 

"  The  following  impressive  and  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished man  was  on  Sunday  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Butler,  from  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Leeson-strect  Asylum,  of  which  Mr.  Otway  had  so  long  acted  as  chaplain. 

**  The  preacher  had  been   discussing,  with  great  power    the  animating  text 

Rom.  viii.  18 — *  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferinffs  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  ho  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us ;'  and,  after 
considering  the  grounds  of  this  conclusion,  and  the  nature  of  the  superiority  it  pro- 
claims, proceeded  thus : — 

**  *  Engag^ed  upon  such  a  subject,  it  would  be  impossible  for  my  thoughts  not  to 
pass  to  an  application  of  it,  which,  I  am  sure,  is  not  far  from  the  heart  of  every 
one  in  this  place  to-day.    SomQ  a^uBiou  to  «ii  e^^oX  ^V  ^  ^^i«^  «».  YOLtficest  to  this 
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con^^cgfation  is  demanded  tM|ually  by  your  feelings  and  by  my  own  :  though  I  am 
well  aware  how  feebly  I  can  do  justice  to  either. 

"  •  Among  those  foV  whom  those  bright  and  cheering  hopes  of  future  glory,  of 
wliich  1  have  been  so  largely  speaking,  are  peculiarly  and  prominently  inteniled, 
stands,  as  you  well  know,  the  appointed  minister  of  cFirist.  The  Mast(»r  who  has 
charged  him  with  special  respoiisibilities,  has  not  left  him  without  special  promises; 
placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  warfare  against  evil,  he  is  exhorted  to  rejoice  in  a 
peril  that  prepares  a  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory.  To  be  "ruler  over  all  the 
g'M)d»'*  of  his  Lord's  household,  to  '*  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,"  such  are 
the  mighty  hopes  that  are  permitted  to  animate  his  heart,  and  to  brighten  the  trials 
of  this  wcjrld  with  the  anticipated  glories  of  another.  It  is  lit  ting  that  it  should 
be  so.  He  whose  function  it  is  to  cimsole,  must  himself  bo  peculiarly  "  the  son  of 
consolation  ;'*  •*  that  he  may  comfort  them  which  are  in  trouble  by  the  comfort 
wherewith  he  himself  is  comforted  of  Go<l."  To  be  the  instrument  for  diftusing  the 
joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  must  him^^elf  possess  that  joy.  ^Jotives,  that  to  men 
engaged  in  the  turmoil  of  worldly  labour,  even  to  the  best  of  them,  are  too  seldom 
more  than  occasional,  to  him  must  be  every  thing  ;  his  habitual  abode  must  be  the 
Mount  of  Moses,  that  he  may  descend,  when  he  does  descend  among  his  fellow- 
believers,  with  a  countenance  that  radiates  the  light  of  a  present  (Jod.  He  trains 
'  other  men  for  eternitv  ;  he  must  himself  live  in  it. 

"  *  And  the  hope  tliat  brightened  his  own  j)ilgrimage  becomes  the  comfort  of  his 
people  when  that  pilgrimage  is  over.  In  spirit  they  follow  him  where  he  has  so  often 
pointe<l  the  way,  and  rejoice  to  think  that  the  husbandman,  included  in  his  own 
work — for  our*  own  hearts  must  we  cultivate  no  less  than  tlie  hearts  of  others — 
has,  doubtless,  himself  become  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  he  died  preparing. 
And  thus  the  death  of  the  minister  becomes  the  awful  but  glorious  consuinraatiou 
of  his  teaching;  it  is  the  great  practical  reality  of  that  whi«rh  his  life  was  devoted 
to  impressing.  Why,  indeed,  should  he  live,  the  whole  object  of  whose  labrmrs 
was  to  ti>ach  us  to  rise  above  and  beyond  life  ?  AVhy  deplore  that  he  should  die, 
whoso  ministry  was  the  perpetual  lesson  and  preparation  of  death  ? 

**  •  That  hopes  and  Impressions  such  as  these  were  the  support  of  our  dear 
fHond — that  tney  may  now  be  undoubtingly  yours  wlu)  loved  and  reverenced  him — 
1  cannot  hesitate  in* affirming.  How  he  discharged  his  office  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  in  this  place,  I  need  not  remind  you.  How  deeply  he  felt  the  truth 
of  Christ's  gospel,  and  how  faithfully  ho  declared  his  convictions,  you  do  not 
require  to  be  told.  With  what  evident  and  convincing  sincerity  he  *•  believed,  and 
therefore  spoke ;"  how  superii)r  he  was  to  all  aftVctation,  assumption,  or  pretence  ; 
how  plain  to  the  youngest  child,  yet  impres-^^ive  to  the  oldest  reasoner, — every 
member  of  this  congregation,  and  many  oeyond  it,  can  attest.  Oratory,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  he  seldom  attempted ;  he  sought  a  higher  aim,  and  he 
succeeded.  Men  who  would  d(!Spiso  or  negligently  admire  brilliant  declamation, 
were  roused  and  fixed  by  the  directness  of  his  appeals.  The  originality,  yet 
simj^dicity  of  his  mind,  made  old  truths  interesting  as  the  new,  and  new  thoughts 
familiar  as  the  old.  The  idly  curious  who  came  to  hear  a  sermon,  found  them< 
selves  arrested  as  in  a  personal  conference ;  they  forgot  their  criticism,  and  began  to 
remember  themselves.  His  style  is  not  to  be  tested  bv  ordinary  rules — it  was  his 
own.  In  the  warfare  of  righteous  argument  he  seized  every  weapon  that  came  to 
his  hand ;  if  the  edge  was  sharp,  he  little  recked  the  plainness  of  the  finish ;  ho 
had  a  work  to  accortiplish,  and,  if  homely  words  would  oest  achieve  it,  he  was  not 
to  be  deterred  bv  the  fastidiousness  of  fashionable  criticism.  And  if  eloquence  is 
to  be  judged  by  its  effects,  the  hearts  and  lives  of  hundreds  can  attest  that  he  was 
eloquent. 

**  *  Of  the  afTectionatc  kindness  of  his  peculiar  ministrati<ms  in  this  Institution,  it 
is  still  less  incumbent  on  me  to  speak.  Other  and  fitter  witnesses  abound  for  that. 
He  had  often  a  difHcult  task  to  discharge  ;  but  he  understo«»d  how  to  apply  to  tho 
special  constitution  of  the  spiritual  i)atient  the  universal  remedies  of  the  Gospel. 
lie  knew  human  nature  well ;  and,  like  all  who  really  possess  that  knowledge,  ho 
found  it  tend  to  toleration,  sympathy,  and  indulgence. 

*•  *  The  same  large  and  comprehensive  .spirit  inllueneed  his  views  of  Christian 
truth.  I  will  not  assign  him  to  any  "  school"  <»f  the<dogy  by  name  ;  nor  help  to 
gratify,  by  party  designations,  that  odious  a])petite  f<»r  petty  warfare  that  distracts 
and  embitters  the  church  of  Christ.  Of  all  men,  indeed,  he  ought  least  to  be  la- 
belled and  catalogued  under  these  artificial  distinctions ;  for  he  was  one  who,  in  all 
things,  honestly  and  earnestly  exercised  his  reason,  and  loved  to  call  no  man 
master.  But  were  I  to  characterise  generally  his  habitual  views,  T  would  say,  that 
he  seemed  chiefly  to  belong  to  that  class  of  cli vines  who  delight  in  contemplating 
and  illustrating  tho  infinite  mercv  of  God  in  the  free  pardon  of  man  ;  and  wno  love 
to  draw  all  the  motives  of  the  Christian  life  from  the  con8ciousncs&  oC  \Va&  ^t^V^\« 
tous  pardoo.    On  this  delightful  tbcmo  be  was  nover  irevx';]  ol  ^:K.\k^\A3ftMvsi^^  ^^^^^^^> 
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as  Tou  know,  in  this  pulpit,  or  in  private,  as  opportunity  offered.  He  was  impatient, 
and  justly  impatient,  of  any  theories  which  appeared  to  interfere  with  the  fulness 
of  those  views  of  divine  love  that  are  given  to  us  in  the  work  of  the  Redeemer ; 
and  ho  rightly  felt  that,  from  the  moment  when  the  pardoned  sinner  is  brought 
into  the  family  of  God,  to  the  last  hour  of  life,  no  failure,  however  lamentable, 
should  be  permitted  to  remove  from  the  disciple's  heart  the  sense  of  His  paternal 
willingness  to  forgive  the  real  penitent,  covenanted,  as  it  is,  to  erery  human 
soul  that  by  regeneration  is  constituted  in  Jesus  Christ,,  and  in  Him,  thence- 
forth, seen  and  acknowledged  by  the  Father.  He  felt  that  as  this  blessed  truth 
may  be  abused  to  evil,  so  without  it  there  can  be  no  Gospel  holiness ;  that  though 
it  may  be  perverted  to  spiritual  death,  without  it  there  can  be  no  spiritual  life. 
He  knew  that  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  preaching  to  the  slothful  and  the 
sensual  the  forgivingncss  of  God,  just  as  there  are  dangers  in  allowing  the  rebel- 
lious child  of  an  earthly  family  to  understand  the  tender-heartedness  ofbis  offended 
father ;  but  he  knew  that  if  our  obje(*t  be  to  move  the  affections  of  the  wanderer,  in 
both  cases  equally  must  we  unveil  to  him  that  paternal  heart  which  alone  can  at- 
tract them.  So  your  deceased  minister  thought,  and  so  he  spoke.  I  do  not  say 
but  many  further  principles  are  of  the  highest  value  to  guard  and  illustrate  these, 
of  which  his  mind,  perhaps,  took  less  habitual  note;  the  importance  of  the  visible 
Kingdom  of  Christ  as  the  outward  and  ^iractical  embodiment  of  these  mighty  truths, 
may  not  have  been  as  nrosent  to  his  mmd  as  the  truths  themselves ;  I  can  only 
bless  the  morcy  of  Goa  which  gave  him  so  deeply  to  feel  and  to  enforce  these ;  for 
I  am  well  persuaded  that,  though  others  may,  indeed,  be  most  precious  and  ani- 
mating, none  can  be  true,  and  not  essentially  harmonize  with  them. 

"  *  I  would  not  speak  of  the  other  gifts  of  this  eminent  man  from  this  place,  were 
it  not  that  their  exercise  was  so  constantly  subservient  to  religious  trutn.  No  one 
felt  a  deeper  sympathy  with  our  country  ;  none  ever  saw  more  clearly  the  true  and 
only  real  remedy  for  its  evils.  These  evils  he  never  disguised  or  overlooked ;  but  he 
loved  his  native  land  with  a  power  and  truth  which  all  its  perversities  and  follies 
could  not  diminish.  You  felt,  as  he  spoke,  that  its  humblest  peasant  was  nearer 
to  his  heart  than  all  the  accumulated  wonders  of  other  and  happier  lands ;  his 
own  nature  was  intensely  Irish,  and  found  in  Ireland  a  whole  world  for  itfi  affec- 
tions. Its  antiquities,  its  living  population,  its  scenery,  were  as  familiar  to  his 
thoughts  and  his  heart  as  his  own  home — they  were  the  true  home  of  his  imagina- 
tion. In  the  last  of  these  departments  his  excellence  was  characteristic  ana  un- 
rivalled. Among  all  the  panegyrists  of  Irish  natural  beauty,  none  has  even 
approached  him.  You  are  not,  indeed,  to  expect  much  of  method  or  system  in 
his  sketches.  But  he  had  a  higher  and  rarer  gift.  He  was  possessed  by  what  he 
saw  and  felt.  His  imagination  seemed  to  revel  in  the  sublimities  he  described ; 
his  sentences  became  breathing  pictures,  better,  because  more  suggestive,  than 
painting  itself.  It  was,  indeed,  wonderful  how  he  could  make  language  do  these 
wonders,  for  he  began  to  write  at  an  age  when  other  men  think  of  giving  up  the 
pen.  Perhaps  it  was  better  thus.  He  was  a  mature  thinker  before  his  tuoughts 
sought  expression,  and  his  style  bears  manifest  indications  of  it.  With  him  it  is 
not  (as  so  often  with  trained  essavists)  words  striving  to  look  like  thoughts,  but 
thoughts  impatient  for  words,  and  rushing  upon  bold  and  picturesque  metaphors 
to  give  themselves  utterance.  And  all  through,  you  could  not  forget  that  he  who 
thus  gloried  in  nature  saw  in  it  more  than  nature !  He  rejoiced  in  it  as  the  re- 
freshment that  a  Father  kindly  permits  to  his  wearied  child — a  refreshment  the 
more  soothing,  that  it  still  speaks  of  Him.  The  Work,  though  a  fainter  image 
than  the  Word,  is  still,  in  its  own  measure,  an  image.  And  thus,  he  loved  to  find 
in  it  a  type  and  symbol  of  the  truths  where  lay  his  real  and  enduring  peace. 

"  *  But  I  am,  unawares,  carried  beyond  my  purpose.  The  owner  of  these  sin- 
gular gifts  might  well  have  occupied  a  wider  sphere  than  this  ;  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  they  should  all  be  devoted  to  you.  It  was  a  favour,  and  vou  should  feel 
it  such.  Be  it  yours  to  fulfil  his  purpose,  by  following  in  the  path  he  trod  to  the 
home  where  you  trust  he  now  abides.  Enable  your  ministers  to  feel  that  their 
deaths  may  teach  you  no  less  than  their  lives.  Such  hopes  had  the  great  Apostle 
when  he  found  in  the  sufferings — the  death  itself,  of  the  shepherd,  the  spiritual 
blessing  of  the  flock  ;  when  he  gloried  that  "  death  worketh  in  us,  but  life  m  you" 
— that  "all  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul  or  Apollos,  or  life  or  (/«aM"— all  are 
but  the  means  and  instruments  of  your  discipline  to  glory.  Ours  is  an  arduous 
and  responsible  calling.  The  ministers  of  Christ  have  many  and  peculiar  trials. 
Comfort  us,  then,  with  the  visible  proof  that  these  trials  are  not  in  vain.  Let  us 
feel  that  when  we  do  depart,  it  is  but  to  lead  the  way  for  those  to  whom  the  labours 
of  our  life  have  been  dedicated ;  let  our  hope  be  no  dream — our  joy  no  baseless  vision ; 
for  *  what  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  r^oicing  ?  Are  not  even  te  in  the  pre- 
nence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Cmrist  at  his  coming?    For  ye  are  oar  glory  and  joy.    ' 
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CHAPTER   Xni.— >4   NIOHT   OF   TROUBLB. 


Vntil  th«  moment  when  I  reached 
the  room  and  threw  myself  into  a  chair, 
my  course  respecting  Lord  Dudley  de 
Vere  seemed  to  present  not  a  single 
difficulty.  The  appeal  so  unconsciously 
made  to  me  by  Miss  Bellew,  not 
less  than  my  own  ardent  inclination, 
decided  roe  on  calling  him  out.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  calm  reflection 
tucceed  to  the  passionate  excitement  of 
the  moment,  than  at  once  I  perceived 
the  nicety  of  my  position.  Under  what 
possible  pretext  could  I  avow  myself 
as  her  champion,  not  as  of  her  own 
choosing?  for  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  words  she  uttered  were  merely 
intended  as  a  menace  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  being  acted  on.  To 
ai^er  her  name,  therefore,  to  transpire 
in  the  affair,  would  be  to  compromise 
her  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Again, 
the  confusion  and  terror  she  evinced 
when  she  beheld  me  at  the  door  proved 
to  me  that,  perhaps  of  all  others,  I 
was  the  last  person  she  would  have 
wished  to  have  been  a  witness  to  the 
interview.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  very  difficulty  of  the  affair  onlv 
made  my  determination  to  go  through 
with  it  the  stronger.  I  have  ahready 
•aid  my  inclination  also  prompted  me 
to  this  course.  Lord  Dudley's  manner 
to  me,  without  being  such  as  I  could 
make  a  plea  for  resenting,  had  ever 
been  of  a  supercilious  and  almost  offen- 
sive character.  If  there  h^  any  thing 
which  morf  deeply  than  another  wounda 
Vol.  XIX.--N0.  113. 


our  self-esteem  it  is  the  assumed  mu 
periority  of  those  whom  we  heartily 
despise.  More  than  once  he  van* 
tured  upon  hinting  at  the  plans  of  tba 
Roone^s  respecting  me,  suggesting  that 
their  civilities  onljr  conceued  a  deeper 
object ;  and  iJl  this  he  did  with  a  tone 
of  half  insolence  that  irritated  me  tea 
times  more  than  an  open  affront. 

Oflten  and  often  had  I  proipis^  my- 
self that  a  day  of  retribution  mutt 
come.  Again  and  again  did  I  lay  thiii 
comfort  to  mv  heart — that  one  time 
or  other,  his  habitual  prudence  would 
desert  him;  that  his  transgreesioii 
would  exceed  the  narrow  line  that  se- 
parates an  impertinent  freedom  from 
an  insult,  and  then<-^— —  Now,  thia 
time  had  come  at  last.  Such  a  cfaanoe 
might  not  again  present  itself,  and 
must  not  be  thrown  away. 

My  reasonings  had  come  to  tbia 
point,  when  a  tremendous  knocking  at 
my  door,  and  a  loud  shoot  of  ''  Jack  1 
Jack  HintonT'  announced  O'Gradv. 
This  was  fortunate.  He  was  the  only 
man  whom  I  knew  wdl  enough  to  con- 
sult in  such  a  matter ;  and  of  all  others* 
he  was  the  one  on  whose  advice  and 
counsel  I  could  place  implioit  re- 
liance. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  all  this,  my 
dear  Hinton  ?*'  said  he,  as  he  grasped 
my  hand  in  both  of  his.  **  I  was  play- 
ing whist  with  the  tabbies  when  it  Qe« 
curred,  and  saw  nothiDg  of  the  whole 
natter.     She   iSunted,    didn*t   akel 
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Jack  ftintoa,  the  GaardrmaM. 


What  the  tleuce  could  juu  have  laJil 

"Could/hiiveMidordoue!  What 
do  jou  mean,  O'Groily  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  be  fraiik  witli  me  j 
whM  waa  It?     If  you  »re  in  n  ncrujie, 


la 


It  the  a 


ilpkaveyou 


"  First  of  itll,"  ukid  I>  luuiuming  with 
all  my  nught  a  forced  aud  HimuUled 
compniure — *' first  of  klli  tell  uie  what 
you  bcArd  in  the  drawinit-roonu" 

"What  I  heard?  Egad,  it  was 
plain  enough.  In  the  be(^nniiigi  a 
joiing  liidj  came  nouae  down  upon  the 
floor ;  ccrcoms  and  sraelling.bottlea 
followed;  ageneral  runniiig hither  and 
thither,  in  which  confusion,  by-the-byei 
imr  adversaries  contrived  to  manage  a 
new  deal,  though  I  had  four  by  ho- 
nours in  my  hand. — Old  Miss  Mavan 
upset  my  markers,  drank  my  nef[U*( 
and  then  fainted  otT  hL>rae1f  witli  a  face 
like  ail  apothecary's  rose." 

"  Yea,  res;  but,"  said  1  imputientlyi 
••  what  of  Miss  Uellew  ?  " 

"  What  of  her  I  that  you  must  know 
best.  You  know,  of  course,  what  oc- 
curred between  you." 

'•  My  dear  O'Grady,"  said  I,  with 
pnisiunate  eagerneu,  "  do  be  explicit. 
What  did  they  say  in  the  drawing<.room  ? 
What  torn  has  been  given  to  this 
affair?" 

"  Futh,  I  can't  tell  you  :  I  am  a* 
much  in  the  dork  as  my  neitthbours. 
After  the  lady  was  carried  nut  and  you 
ran  away,  they  all  began  talking  it 
over.  Some  said  you  had  been  pro- 
psing  an  elopement :  others  said  you 
hadn't.  Th«  Hilcyn  swore  you  had 
asked  to  have  vnur  picture  back  again : 
and  old  Mrs.  Ham,  whn  had  planted 
herself  behind  acurtuo  to  overhear  all, 
forget.  It  tecmH,  that  thi-  window  was 
open,  and  cauglil  such  a  oohl  in  her 
bead,  and  suon  a  deafiieM,  that  she 
heard  nutblng.  Shu  says,  however, 
that  your  conJoot  was  abominable  i  and 
in  fart,  my  dear  Ilbtou.  the  whole 
thing  is  a  buixla  tn  us  all." 

'■  And  Lord  I>udk<y  do  Vere."  said 
I,  "  did  he  offer  no  ex  plana  tionV 

••  Oh  yes,  Kouinthinp  protlT  mnch  in 
his  uiual  style  :  polled  up  liia  ttoek, 
ran  hin  fingeri  through  hi*  hair,  and 
muttered  some  indiitiiicl  phrases  about 
lovers'  quarreli." 

"Capital!"  exclaimed  I  with  d»> 
ll^ht ;  "  nothing  could  be  better,  no- 
thing more  fortunate  than  this  1  Now, 
O'Grady,  list«a  to  my  vsrsioii  of  lh« 


matter,  attd  tlwi)  t 
ceetl  in   it."     1  bar*  4* 
frieni]    evorv   clrctiinwUi 
occurred  from   Iho  warn 
taring  to  my  dnpvtnn  fnm  ife 
iug-routa. 

•'As  to  Dw  ■  ^    , 
it  was,  when  nuul^,  ati4  w^«l 
know  not." 

"  Yea,  ym  ;    I  know  all  tL 
ruptrd  (I'Grad.*  j  "  I  1m>»  li 
tlung  perfvctly  bwfilre  i^ 
us  Bi^'  whni  i»  to  b«  dom :  • 
all,  allow  me  to  riog  tlw  bril  ft 

sherr}'  and  wal«r tbat'e  the  k 

front  of  a  coniultMiun.' 

Wbeii  U'r>r«aj>  had  nuMd  li 
sij^ied,  eormctvd,  &nit  Mppe^l  ■ 
beat  llio  liars  of  thv  grate  a 

'     ■  -Item jiUti vol jr  with  ti 

turning   to  me,  fra 
•■  n  (■  must   pand»  him,   Jm 
certain.      Now    tar    the   I 
friend   Dudley  ii  not    ntiM 
fighting,  and  it  wUI   b«  « 
to  obtain  bis  conavnt.  . 
hod  not  been  for  Itii 
threw  out.  after  you  hi 
I  dont  well  see  I 
htm 


Notb 


Why,  my  dewr    O*0ra 
there  quite  cause  onoHgh?" 

■'  I'leniy,  no  doubr,  aj  d. 
as  far  a>  feeling  goes  ;  hoi   I 
innumerable  easts  in  thb  B" 
llke  breaches  of  trust   hi  L 
with  slight  puniihinenl.    ! 
when  yon  owe  a 
have  it  alwayn  in  year  poww  t 
him  tonuble  nf  it ;  kDd  BwaiH 
men  there  Is  the  unwiitiaitlrep. 
Hon  of  a  contemplated  eullisJMi,  al 
*M  at  a  dinner-party,  wfaea  Mw  ^ 
puts  bis  liand  nn  ■  decnalar ;  bii  fl 
St  the  end  of  the  tahie  mUi 
cries  ■  with  pleasure,  my  bl^— 
There  i*  one  thing,  howettTi  fa  ] 

"  What  M  that  ?"  nhl  I,  •■ 
■■  Why,  he  ha*  lost  bis  <ng 
pretty  clear  ;  and,  as  that  i 
his  temper,  i 
inl   say  inor<     * 

J  feel  hefter     .  , 

IrrllauoD  into  ral,nir 


nistry  ihsu  the  world  wou  oC  J 
them  nrciUDstancee,  the  b 
(Ici,  as  it  itrikea  i»o,  i*  ta  trj  thi  9 
as  uur  6-iund  Paul  wvold  ny,  id 
graeral  Uane :  that  lit  tg  wait  «B  | 
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bert ;  tell  him  we  wish  to  have  a  meet* 
ilig ;  that,  after  what  has  passed, — 
thafs  a  sweet  phrase,  isn't  it  ?  and  has 
got  more  gentleman  carried  home  on 
a  door  than  any  other  I  know, — that 
after  what  has  passed,  the  thing  is  un- 
avoidable, and  the  sooner  it  comes  off 
the  better.  He  can't  help  referring 
me  to  a  friend,  and  he  can  scarcely  find 
any  one  that  won't  see  the  thing  with 
our  eyes.  It's  quite  clear  Miss  Bellew's 
name  must  be  kept  out  of  the  matter ; 
and  now,  my  boy,  if  you  agree  with 
me,  leave  the  whole  affair  in  my  hands, 
tumble  into  bed,  and  go  to  sleep  as  fast 
as  you  can." 

"  I  leave  it  all  to  you,  Phil,"  said  I, 
shaking  his  hand  warmly;  <'and,  to 
prove  my  obedience,  I'll  be  in  bed  in 
ten  minutes." 

O*  Grady  finished  the  decanter  of 
sherry,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and,  slap- 
ping his  boot  with  his  cane,  sauntered 
down  stairs,  whistling  an  Irish  quick 
step  as  he  went. 

When  I  had  half  accomplished  my 
undressing,  I  sat  down  before  the  fire, 
and,  unconsciously  to  myself,  fell  into 
a  train  of  musing  about  my  present 
condition.  I  was  very  young  ;  knew 
little  of  the  world :  the  very  character 
of  my  education  had  been  so  much  un- 
der the  eve  and  direction  of  my  mother, 
that  my  knowledge  was  even  less  than 
that  of  the  generality  of  voung  men  of 
my  own  time  of  life*  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  if  the  events  which  my  new 
career  hurried  so  rapidly  one  upon  an- 
other, in  some  measure  confused  me. 
Of  duelling  I  had,  of  course,  heard 
repeatedly,  and  had  learnt  to  look  up- 
on the  necessity  of  it  as  more  or  less 
imperative  upon  every  man  in  the  out* 
set  of  his  career.  Such  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  tone  of  the  day ;  and  the 
man  who  attained  a  certain  period  of 
life,  without  having  had  at  least  one 
affair  of  honour,  was  rather  suspected 
of  using  a  degree  of  prudent  caution 
in  his  conduct  with  the  world,  than  of 
following  the  popular  maxim  of  the 
period  which  said,  **  Be  always  ready 
with  the  pistol." 

The  affair  with  Lord  George,  there- 
fore, I  looked  upon  rather  as  a  lucky 
hit ;  I  might  as  well  make  my  dehut 
with  him  as  with  any  other.  So  much, 
then,  for  the  prejudice  of  the  period. 
Now  for  my  private  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject— they  were,  I  confess,  any  thing 
but  satisfactory :  without  at  all  ent«rii^ 


into  any  anticipation  I  might  have  felt 
as  to  the  final  result,  I  could  not  avoid 
feeling  ashamed  of  myself  for  my  total 
ignorance  about  the  whole  matter  ;  not 
only,  as  I  have  said,  had  I  never  seen 
a  duel,  but  I  never  had  fired  a  pistol 
twice  in  my  life.  I  was  naturally  a 
nervous  fellow,  and  the  very  idea  of 
firing  at  a  word,  would,  I  knew,  render 
me  more  so.  My  dread  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  my  constitution  might  be 
construed  into  want  of  courage,  in- 
creased my  irritability;  while  I  felt 
that  my  endeavour  to  acquit  mvself 
with  all  the  etiquette  and  punctilio  of 
the  occasion,  would  inevitably  lead  me 
to  the  commission  of  some  mistake  or 
blunder. 

And  then,  as  to  my  friends  at  home» 
what  would  my  father  say  ?  His  notions 
on  the  subject  I  knew  were  very  rigid, 
and  only  admitted  the  necessity  of  an 
appeal  to  arms  as  the  very  last  resort: 
what  account  could  I  give  him  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  of  my  reasons  for 
going  out?  How  would  my  mother 
feel,  with  all  her  aristocratic  prejudices^ 
when  she  heard  of  the  society  where 
the  affair  originated ;  when  some  glow- 
ing description  of  the  Rooneys  should 
reach  her  ?  and  this  some  kind  fHend 
or  other  was  certain  to  undertake ;  and 
worse  than  all.  Lady  Julia,  my  high- 
born cousin,  whose  beauty  and  sarcasm 
had  inspired  me  with  a  mixture  of  ad- 
miration and  dread.  How  should  I 
ever  bear  the  satirical  turn  she  would 
give  the  whole  affair  ?  her  malice  in- 
creased, as  it  would  be  by  the  fact  that 
a  young  and  pretty  girl  was  mixed  up 
in  it ;  for,  somehow,  I  must  confess^ 
a  kind  of  half-flirtation  had  always  sub- 
sisted between  my  cousin  and  me.  Her 
beauty,  her  wit,  her  fascinatingmanner» 
rendering  me  at  times  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  her  :  while,  at  others^ 
the  indifference  of  her  manner  towards 
me,  or,  still  worse,  the  ridicule  to 
which  she  exposed  me,  would  break 
the  spell  and  dissipate  the  enchantment. 
Thoughts  like  these  were  far  from  as- 
suring me,  and  contributed  but  little 
towards  that  confidence  in  myself  I 
stood  so  much  in  need  of;  and,  again» 
what  if  I  were  to  fall  ?  As  this  thought 
settled  on  my  mind,  I  resolved  to  write 
home — not  to  my  father,  however :  I 
felt  a  kij^  of  constraint  about  unbor- 
thening  myself  to  htm  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. My  mother  was  equally  out  of 
the  question :  in  h^  a  lettec  \]^  Vast 
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Could  rttily  bs  an  apnJojr»tio  nnrrnifs 
of  Illy  liTu  in  Irelnnil  j  cnrrrnlng:  down 
what  "tie  Would  cnii  the  Mroei'tic*  nf 
my  iusD?ktcf|  KtA  giving  ■  kind  r>t 
R*mlii-iinJt  tint  to  the  RonnPTi,  which 
nil^ht  ctuicent  \\n  more  viTid  colnw- 
ing  of  thrjr  valmrity.  At  inch  ■  mo- 
ment 1  had  no  fieitrt  for  iM* :  «u-h  trl- 
fttn?  wnulil  ill  suit  ms  nntr.  Tn  I.&^t 
Jiilln,  then,  I  determineilt')  writs:  she 
knew  me  well.  Besides,  I  r«1t  thftf, 
when  I  was  no  more,  tlie  kinillln»a«  of 
her  nnture  would  prpmil,  and  «h» 
would  remerabpl>  me  but  lU  llie  lillle 
lover  that  hroi^ht  her  hnigtuU  from 
the  conservatoi?  i  that  wrote  letier* 
to  her  from  Eton  ;  thet  wore  her 
picture  round  his  oL-ck  ut  Sandhimti 
and,  bj-the-bjv,  thftt  picture  I  had 
etiti  in  mj  poAsession;  this  was  ihe 
trme  to  restore  it.  I  opened  mj 
wriiing-desk  and  tAok  It  out  It  waa 
B  strvigc  love-gifV,  [minted  when  the 
wa«  barely  ten  je»i-«  old.  It  reyn- 
eented  s  very  io»elj  child,  with  olua 
eyes,  «nd  a  Mrtlght  regularity  of  fen- 
ture,  like  n  Qreetan  atntue.  The 
intensity  of  look  thsl  nfter-jeftn  duve- 
loped  more  fully,  and  the  aliphl  eurl 
of  the  lip,  thftl  betmyed  the  ineipicnt 
spirit  of  moekery,  were  both  there : 
stilt  »he  waf  T«7  bmiutiflil.  I  placed 
the  miniature  heiflire  mc,  and  fited  my 
eyes  upon  it,  while,  earried  away  by 
the  illuainn  of  the  moment,  I  hurst 
into  a  i-hajjuody  of  prolfcrrd  affection, 
while  T  vindickted  myeelf  agTiintt  any 
imputation  my  intimacy  with  Mix 
Bellew  might  ^ire  rine  to.  As  I  pro- 
paeded,  howeter,  I  discovered  flat  my 
pleadint;  Hcarce  MlaMlshed  my  Inno- 
cence svcn  tn  myself:  »o  I  turned  away, 
and  oneo  more  sat  down  moodily  hefofo 
the  ftre. 

The  Castle  clock  »trnpk  two  :  I 
elArtpd  up,  nomewhnt  ashamed  of  myself 
at  not  hating  complied  with  O'Oeady'e 
advice,  and  at  once  threw  myielf  on 
my  bed,  and  fell  sound  aileep.  Some 
cnnftiaed  imnrciuion  npoti  my  mtnd,  uf 
a  ihrealmed  ealaniitT,  jpire  a  |rlcmmy 
characfpr  to  all  my  lircams  j  and  mor« 
than  oncB  I  awoke  with  a  suddrn  itarli 
•nd  looked  about  me.  The  flick^rinj 
and  iinrertairi  glare  of  the  dyin|t  ■■mheri 
threw  ntnnjfe  and  ffoblln  ahaprt  upon 
the  wall,  and  nn  the  old  oak  flnar. 
Tht  window- curtain*  wavrd  mourn- 
Ailly  to  and  fro,  ai  Ihe  sluing  nifhl 
wind  pierced  Ihe  Opeitlngt  iif  the  ■^nrn 
c*afmtnu,  addinff,  hy  w>oie  ni>lnHVww 


fVnni   I'l  .  jjjj  «a 

iMUik  In'"  .]<ti^^ 

prnsal«>i4  aiifl  with  Ihw  aafii*  Mjc^^ 
pounds  nbnut  mo.  Ti-*anU  iye>^ 
at  len^Ji  I  ffit  into  a  d»e)t,  oolnM 
(leap,  fVom  which  I  wse  awak^ri  1} 
the  nolav  of  aotnii  oae  r«dclj  dnvM 
my  curlaina.  I  Inobol  vf,  u  InM 
inyeyetr:  il  irna  Curny  DeUitr,wlBe4 
a  nialingsny  hax  un4ar  hif'afB.«lt 
Utile  bag  in  hi<  band,  al<M>l  tyfte  ■ 
with  A  Wk,  in  which  bis  ImUmI  I 
trmper  wiu  ila»hr'l  with  a  riBgtt  ■<» 
lure  of  scorn  and  pJty. 

"  Su  you  are  aeraka  at  lastr  y| 
ho  I    ■'  faith,    and   yon  Ueep  i 

and ."    This  ho  multoMlw 

Ilia  teeth  i-."  anil  maybe  it^  m . 

you'll  steep  t<i-mnrr«w  njiriitl  Hr 
..•.Li>i«  ijj\«a>ii_ L.  I-? ■■  ■■  fc  ' 


Mplain  bid  me  «all  rou  ai  tcTwii  «Via4  '■ 
dl^btnnw.   Th*lUa^W« 


nd  It' 


vaiit  tif  yowra  wuuldnt  jw*  #: 
to  open  the  door,  titl  I   niada  »  mi 
fira  outiide,  and    puAVd    up   a  ' 
moullifuU  of  amoltv  tbrtiurb  llw  I 
hole!" 

"  Willi  done.  Corny  f  but   «b> 
the  captain  ?" 

*'  Where  is  he !  •ormw   »aa  a* 
knowa !     Mnvbe  al 
maybe    in     tlewTKif'i-alrprt 

maybe  in  Ihe  itrcoii,  mavbe 

trn'ihl  there's  many  a  |>laoc  h*  in^ 
he,  anil  )Cn«d  enough  for  him  aNr  if  ' 
them.  Them's  the  loiilik  «r«l|  aittt 
I  put  fllntR  in  them.*' 

"  And  what  haf*  you  i 
bay,  Corn;  f" 

■■  Maybe  youll  mw  time  nati^.  fi% 
the  linl',  the  MicklDc-pln«ler,  anil  Aa 
bandage*, tindlheliirT>'an''t*ia(.''  TUh 
tie  it  known,  wm  the  !>■  Uny  f<tr  • 
nl,{net/  "And  hitb  )i'<i  a  qiteai 
to  nut  'he  same  bsa  to  r  li't  h-WMn 
judua  had  !(  made  ii>  nrrt  bii  nntf«  Hi. 
l^gh,  ugrh,  ugh  I  a  Muwly  liitW  Ka^  It 
always  waal  Mony't  Ibr  tiiac  X  mtm 
the  pour  crayturot  In  the  Joek  haec  tn . 
honid  on  by  the  spike*,  when  they'd  M' 
him  put  bli  handu  in  it  1  tl'*  oot  Iwefcr, ' 
the  ■atue  hex  I  Will  ynti  haw  mom  , 
brandy-anil-watiT,  anil'  a  Ut  of  ^f 
touir  It'i  what  lb<  rapidn  ahnQ* 
mie«  them  the  nnil  lime  they  fo  mL 
Whin  they're  naed  in  if,  a  ftf  tff\ 
cli<)c«lata  wiitt  a  spnan/wl  «f  wblalHi;  ft- 
a  fin*  (hl'iB  ftir  (he  hanil. " 
t  eeiiM  warM  rMrain  ■ 
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the  notion  of  dtetinpr  a  man  for  a  duel, 
though,  I  confess,  thore  seemed  !w>mp- 
thinjf  excessively  bloodthirsty  about  It. 
However,  resolved  to  give  Corny  a 
fkvourable  iinpreMlon  of  tny  coohiess, 
I  laid,  *'  Let  nie  have  the  chocolate 
and  a  couple  of  eggs." 

He  gave  a  grin  a  demon  mig^t  have 
envied,  as  he  muttere<i  to  himself, 
^  He  wants  to  try  and  die  game,  ugh, 
ugh."  With  these  words  he  waddled 
out  of  the  room  to  prepare  my  break- 
fkst }  his  alacrity  certainty  increased 
by  the  circumstance  in  which  he  was 
employed. 

No  sooner  was  I  alone  than  I  opened 
the  pistoUcase  to  examine  the  weapons : 
thev  were,  doubtless,  grood  ones  ;  but  a 
rtiffer,  moi;e  ill -fashioned,  clumsy  pair 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 
The  stock,  which  extended  nearly  to 
the  end  of  the  barrel,  was  notched  with 
grooves  for  the  fintrers  to  (It  in :  the 
whole  terminating  in  an  uncouth  knob, 
inlaid  with  small  piec*es  of  silver,  which 
at  first  I  imagined  were  purely  oma* 
mental.  On  looking  closer,  however, 
I  iHTceived  that  each  of  them  con- 
tained  a  name  and  a  date,  with  an 
ominous  phrase  beneath,  which  ran 
thus:  •«  Killed  for  thus;  •'  Wounded!" 

••  Egad,**  thought  I,  "they  are  cer- 
tainly  the  coolest  p<>op1e  in  the  world 
in  this  island,  and  have  the  strangrest 
notions  withal  of  cheering  a  man's 
courage  I"  It  was  growing  late,  mean- 
while ;  f»o  that  without  further  loss  of 
time  I  sprang  out  of  be<l,  and  set 
about  dressing,  huddling  my  iMipersand 
Julia's  fKtrtrait  into  my  wruing-detk. 
I  threw  into  the  6re  a  few  letters,  and 
WAS  lookinflT  a)K>ut  my  room  lest  any 
thinir  should  have  escapeil  me,  when 
sudd«*nly  the  quirk  movement  of  horse's 
feet  on  the  pavement  beneath  drew  me 
to  the  window.  As  I  l(>oke<iout,  I  could 
Just  catch  a  glimpse  of  O'Grady's  Agure 
as  he  sprang  from  a  high  tandem  {  1  then 
heard  his  foot  as  he  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  knocking 
at  mv  door. 

••  holloa!-  cried  he,  "by  Jove,  I 
have  had  a  night  of  it !  Help  me  off 
with  the  coat.  Jack,  and  order  break- 
fast, with  any  number  of  mutton  chope 
vou  please;  1  never  felt  so  voradoas 
in  my  lifr.  Early  risinor  niust  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  healili,  if  It  makes  a  man's 
appetite  to  painful." 

WhiU  I  was  gtViog  »y  wtciiiry 
4ireetloM»    O'Gr^y   •cirr«d  up  the 


Are,  drew  his  chair  close  to  it,  and 
planting  his  feet  upon  the  fenders,  and 
expanding  his  hands  before  the  bUie» 
calkMl  out— 

"  Yes,  yes,  quite  right»  eold  ham  aflid 
a  devilled  drumstick  by  all  means  |  tha 
mulled  elaret  must  have  oothlnff  hut 
doves  and  a  slice  of  pine  apple  m  it  g 
and,  mind,  don*t  let  them  frj  tha 
kidneys  In  champagne ;  th^  are  fttij 
times  better  in  moselle  t  we  11  have  th!a 
champagne  a«  fMlmvl  .•  there  now, 
shut  the  door,  there's  a  oonlbanded 
current  of  air  eomee  «p  thai  cold 
stairoase.  So,  eome  over,  mj  boy  ; 
let  me  giro  yon  all  the  news,  and  t» 
begin :  After  I  parted  with  yo«#  I 
went  over  to  De  Vere's  quarters,  and 
heard  that  he  had  just  changed  hia 
elothes  and  driven  over  to  Clare  street  i 
I  followed  imroediatelj  ;  hut,  as  ilU 
luek  would  hare  it,  he  left  that  just 
five  minutes  before,  with  Watson  of 
the  Fifth,  who  lives  in  one  of  the 
hotels  near ;  this,  you  know,  looked 
like  business,  and,  as  they  told  me  thej 
were  to  be  back  In  half-ao-howp,  I  enl 
into  a  rubber  of  whist  with  Darcr  and 
the  rest  of  them,  where,  whatbetweem 
losing  heavily,  and  waiting  ibr  thoea 
fellows,  I  never  got  up  m\  half-paet 
four :  when  I  did,  minus  Paul's  eheeli» 
all  the  loose  cash  about  me,  and  a  bill 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  Vattf[haB. 
Pleasant,  all  that,  wasn't  it  ?  Monk, 
who  took  my  place,  told  me  that  Herbert 
and  Watson  were  gone  out  together  la 
the  park,  where  I  should  oertainly  And 
them.  Off  then  I  set  for  the  Phrnaix, 
and.  Just  as  1  was  enterlnff  the  gate  of 
the  lodge,  a  ehalse  covered  with  port- 
manteaus and  hat-boxes  drove  past 
me  ;  1  had  just  time  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  De  Vere's  faee  as  the  Hght  fell 
suddenlv  upon  it ;  I  turned  as  qoieldf 
as  possible,  and  gave  chase  down  Bar- 
rack-street I  we  flew,  be  leacttng,  and  I 
endeavouring  to  keep  up ;  but  mj  poor 
hack  was  so  £>ne  up,  between  waiting  at 
the  club  and  the  sharp  drivOf  that  I 
found  we  couldn't  keep  up  the  paee : 
fbrtunatel?,  however,  a  strlag  ef  eaal 
ears  bloeiced  up  Esses-bridge,  «paii 
which  mv  fHend  eaoM  to  a  eMek,  aad 
I  also.  I  lumped  o«t  Immedialdy,  aad 
running  forward,  just  got  up  ia  the 
nick,  as  they  were  oaoe  aMre  ahout  to 
move  forward.  *  Ah,  Dudl^/  cried 
I,  '  I've  had  a  sharp  nm  Ibr  it,  httt  h j 
good  fortwM  have  Ibuad  yo«  aft  last.' 
lwisb7Mha4aeeaUa6eaaaIeiiid 
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the«e  words  ;  lie  lenned  forward  in  the 
carriage,  sn  ns  eomplelel;  to  prevent 
Wation,  who  wiu  with  him,  ovtr- 
bearin)^  wtiiit  pussed. 

■'  ■  Ma;  I  ask,'  said  be,  endeavouring 
to  get  up  a  little  of  his  habitual  cool- 
ness ;  <  niay  1  ask,  what  »o  very 
prewing  baa  sent  you   in   pursuit  of 

" '  Nothing  which  should  cause  your 
present  uneasiness,'  replied  1,  in  a  lone 
■nd  look  be  could  not  mistake.' 

•' '  Eh — aw !  don't  take  you  exactly ; 
any  thin^  gone  vrong  T' 

" '  You've  a  capital  memory,  my 
lord,  when  it  suits  you :  pray  call  it  to 
joor  aid  for  a  few  moments,  and  it 
will  snve  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble : 
m*  business  with  you  t«  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hinton,  and  1  have  to  request  you 
will,  At  once,  refer  me  to  a  friend.' 

"'Eh  I  you  wont  to  fight?  is  that 
it?  I  say,  Watson,  the;  want  to  mnke 
a  quarrel  out  of  that  foolish  affair  1 
told  jou  of 

" '  Is  Major  Wation  your  friend  on 
tlui  occasion,  my  lord  ?' 

"  •  No ;  oh  no !  that  is,  1  didn't  wiy 

I  told  Watson  how  they  walked  into 
Xne  for  three  hundred  at  Rooney's — 
must  confess  I  deserved  it  richly  for 
diningainongsucbaaet  of  fellows,  and, 
an  I've  paid  the  money  and  cut  ■  the 
whole  concern,  I  don't  i>ce  what  more'* 
expected  of  me.' 

■"  We  have  very  little  exncctntion. 
my  lord,  but  a  sligiit  hope,  tlial  you'll 
not  disgrace  the  cloth  you  wear,  and 
the  profession jrou  follow.' 

•■  ■  1  say,   Watson,  do  you  think  I 
ouKht  to  takn  notice  of  thnn  words!' 
■' '  Would  your  lordship  like  Ibrm 
■tronger  V' 

"  '  Onr  moment  if  you  pleaw.  Cap- 
tain Q'tiradyi'  said  Major  Waiwn,  as 
opvning  the  door  of  the  ^hkisc,  ho 
•pruig  out.  Lord  Dudlny  do  Vrro 
has  detailed  to  mPi  and  of  coarao 
correctly,  the  whole  of  his  hwi  night's 
prucecdingn.  H«  has  eipressed  him- 
»elf  as  ready  »ad  anxious  to  apologiio 
to  your  friend  (or  any  aSviuv  hu  may 
have  given  him,  in  fact,  that  ibeir 
families  arc  >a  (ome  wav  ognnreteU, 
and  wiy  faltinK  out  wiiuld  be  a  venr 
onha(>py  thing  between  them  t  mmI, 
last  of  all.  Lord  lluilley  luu  redipiMl 


yoa    wHI    wo   the   frtftittj  tf  * 
prensinn  (he  afbtr  any  Amber.' 

"  '  With  the  apolon .' 

" '  Thai  t^  coitn>e,'  «id  W«s» 
" '  1  say,"  crW  HeHiert,  ■  ■»  <U 
belataattbe  Pigeao-boose i  iTi yt- 
past  seven.* 

"  Watsan  whwpered  a  fev  ««i 
into  hie  ear  i  be  wai  «)*nt  (titt-mnat, 
and  a  sliiflit,  criouoB  fiosh  KitM  a 

•"It  won't  do  for  me  if  tlMyllfttl 
Ibis  afterwards  ;  hut  tall  htik-l  an* 
Hinloa— that  I  am  aorr^,  ibat  ■■  1«>4 
him  to  forgive ' 

" '  There,  tluire,'  said  I,  {uMtiM^ 
'  drive  on,  ttiat  u  quite  ennpA.' 

'>  The  next  monml  lb*  ^wm  *m 
out  of  sig^t,  and  I  iMoeil  minM  tk 
ballustrade  of  tbe  bridge,  w»b  a  mk 
feelinr  at  my  ti««rt  I  neew  Mt '  ' 
Vaughan  came  bv  «t  tbe  naaow 
his  tandem  i  »i  I  in«da  Mm  tur_ 
and  set  me  down  ;  ud  liere  I  mt,  if 
boy— now  that  my     [iialinlihw  btf 

CaxHHl  off— ready  to  eM  joa  ««  4 
ouic  and  home,  tf  Om  ammm  nif 
oolv  present  themsetiraaL," 

flcro  ended    O'Ont^jr'a 

and,  as  hrrakfast  xery  Aurttj 
made  its  appearaiMv.  omr  saan— 
dropped  into  broken    tU^inli 
lencun  i  the  burden  of  wUtk* 
part,  was  that,  altboofth 
drservD  more  ({ratttMla  ' 
hold  and  the  garrisaB 
myself,  for  being  tbe 
ing  Lord  George,  yet 
view  of  the  case,  all 
made  to  prevent  puUieiij, 
current  of  Mwuial  mcb  s 
calculated  to  alve  rbo  to  1 

"  No  fear  or  that  I  haii 

"  Every  fear,  my  4mi 
live  in  a  viilagu  here  i  anr*  a 
his  friend')  watch  tick,  anj  M 
knows  what  her  nekthlN 
hrrpaale  diamond*.    Ibwi 
^rtcd,  your  repBtatiaii  i 
stretch  across  tbe  ebaiu  ' 
noioriet,v    must   hare   i 
before   it   paw    the   i 
Liverpool," 

"Well,1, 
ll,  O'Cradr,  I  wiib  I  h 
at  him." 

-  lime,  if  J 


hours  mure  he  witl  sail  A 
tnuli  that  tuuler  eeat;  drmi 
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ral,  and  at  the  a 

foe  the  ladv,  notluMr  IWU  I 
k  Do  what  JOU  mDi  Imt  •_ 
niied  up  in  Uw  natM*|  k 
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bad  it  gone  further  the  mutt  have  heen 
deeply  coinpromi»ed  hetween  you.  You 
are  too  young,  Jack,  to  understand 
much  of  this ;  but  take  my  word  for 
it  Fight  ahi)ut  your  sister,  your 
wanU  your  maternal  grand-mother,  if 
jou  like,  hut  never  for  the  girl  you  are 
•bout  to  marry.  It  involves  a  false 
position  to  both  her  and  yourself:  and 
now  that  1  am  giving  advice,  just  give 
me  another  cutlet.  I  say,  Comy»  any 
bot  potatoes  ?" 

"  Thim  was  hot  awhile  ago/*  said 
Corny,  without  taking  his  hands  from 
bit  pockets. 

"  Well,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  even 
that.  Put  that  pistoUcase  back  again. 
Ah  I  there  goes  Vaughan  ;  I  want  a 
word  with  him." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  up  and  hastened 
down  stairs. 

*'  What  did  he  say  I  was  to  do  with 
the  pistols  ?"  said  Corny,  as  he  polished 
the  case  with  the  ample  cuff  of  bia 
coat. 

"  You  are  to  put  them  by  :  we  shan't 
want  them  this  morning." 

"  And  there  is  to  be  no  dewil  after 
all,"  said  he  with  a  most  fiendish  grrin. 
•*  Ugh,  ugh,  didn't  I  know  it.  Ye's 
come  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  water 
for  that.  It's  little  powder  ye  blaze, 
for  all  your  talking." 

Taking  out  one  of  the  pistols  as  he 
spoke,  he  examined  the  lock  for  a  few 
minutes  patientlv,  and  then  muttered 
to  himself — "  V\  asn't  I  right  to  put  in 
the  ould  flints  ?  The  devil  a  more 
ye*d  \ye  doing  I  guessed  nor  making  a 
flash  in  the  pan  I" 

It  was  rather  difficult  even  with 
every  allowance  for  Mr.  Delany's  tem- 


per, to  submit  to  hit  insolenee  patientlj. 
After  all  there  was  nothing  better  to 
be  done  ;  for  Corny  was  even  f^eater 
in  reply  than  attack,  and  any  rejoinder 
on  my  part  would  unquestionably  have 
made  me  fare  the  worse.  Endea* 
vouring,  therefore,  to  hum  a  tune,  I 
•trolled  to  the  window  and  looked  out ; 
while  the  imperturbable  Corny,  open- 
ing the  opposite  saah,  squibbed  off  both 
pistols  previoas  to  replactog  tbem  in 
tbe  box. 

I  cannot  say  what  it  was  in  the  g^et- 
ture  and  the  action  of  this  little  fiend  $ 
but  somehow  the  air  of  absurdity  thus 
thrown  over  our  quarrel  bv  this  ludi- 
crous termination,  hurt  me  deeply ;  and 
Corny 's  face,  aa  be  snapped  tbe  trigger, 
was  a  direct  insult.  Alt  my  self- 
respect,  alt  my  self-approval  gave  way 
in  a  moment,  and  1  could  think  of 
nothing  but  cross  Corny 's  commentary 
on  my  courage. 

'<  Yes,"  said  I  half  aload,  «« it  is  a 
confounded  country  !  If  for  nothing 
else,  that  every  class  and  condition  of 
man  thinks  himself  capable  to  pro- 
nounce upon  his  neighbour.  Hard 
drink  and  duelling  are  the  national 
penates  ;  and  heaven  help  bim  who 
does  not  adopt  the  religion  of  the  land ! 
My  English  servant  would  aa  soon 
have  thought  of  criticising  a  chorus  of 
Euripides  as  my  conduct ;  and  yet 
this  little  wretch  not  only  does  so,  but 
does  it  to  my  face,  superadding  a  sneer 
upon  my  country." 

This  like  many  other  of  my  earlj 
reflections  on  Ireland,  had  its  grain  of 
truth  an4  its  bushel  of  fallacy ;  and 
before  I  quitted  the  land  I  learned  to 
make  tbe  distinction. 


CHAPTCa   XIV. — THE    PAaTING. 


FaoM  motives  of  delicacy  towards  Miss 
Bellew  1  did  not  call  that  day  at  tbe 
Rooneys.  For  many  months  such  an 
omission  on  my  part  had  never  occured. 
Accordingly  when  O'Gradv  returned 
at  night  to  the  Castle,  he  laughingly 
told  me  that  the  house  was  in  half 
mourning.  Paul  sat  moodily  over  his 
wine,  scarce  lifting  his  head,  and  look- 
iiw  what  he  himself  called,  non-suited. 
Mrs.  Paul,  whose  grief  was  always  in 
tbe  active  mood,  sobbed,  hiccupped, 
gulped,  and  waved  her  arms  as  if  she  had 
MSt  a  near  rektive.  Miss  Bellew  did 
not  appear  at  al^  ^  j  phil  discovered 


that  she  bad  written  home  that  momingy 
requesting  ber  father  to  send  for  bar 
without  loss  of  time.  **  The  affoir,  as 
JOU  see,**  continued  O'Grady,  '^baa 
tmmed  out  ill  for  all  parties.  Dudley  baa 
lost  his  post,  you  your  mistress,  and  I  mj 
money  :  a  pretty  good  illustration  bow 
much  mischief  a  mere  fool  can  at  any 
moment  make  in  society.'* 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  tbe  after- 
noon when  I  mounted  my  horse  to  ride 
over  to  Stephen's  Green.  As  I  passed 
slowly  along  Dame-street  mv  attention 
was  called  to  a  large  plaeard  which,  in 
front  of  a  boost  qppoiitt  tbe  lower 
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Castle  gate,  had  attracted  a  consider- 
able crowd  around  it.  I  was  spared 
the  necessity  of  stopping  to  riwl  by 
the  hoarse  shout  of  a  ragged  ruffian 
who  elbowed  his  way  through  the  moh, 
carrying  on  one  arm  a  mass  of  printed 
handbills,  the  other  hand  he  held  be> 
side  his  mouth  to  aid  the  energy  of  his 
declamation.  **  Here's  the  full  and 
true  account,"  cried  he, "  of  the  bloody 
and  me-lan-cho-ly  duel  that  tuk  place 
yesterday  morning  in  the  Phaynix  Park 
between  Lord  Dudley  de  Vere  and  Mr. 
Hinton,  two  edge-du-congs  to  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Liftinint,  wid  all  the 
particulars,  for  one  ha'penny." 

"Here's  the  whole  correspondence 
between  the  Castle  bucks,"  snouted  a 
rival  publisher, — the  Colburn  to  this 
Bentley, — "  wid  a  beautiful  new  song 
to  an  old  tune : 

**  Bang  it  up,  bang  it  up  to  the  lady  in 
the  Green." 

*'  Give  me  one,  if  you  please,"  said  a 
motherly-looking  woman  in  a  gray 
cloak. 

"No,  ma'am,  a  penny,"  responded 
the  vender.  "  The  bloody  fight  for  a 
halfpenny !" 

"  What  1"  said  he ;  "  would  you  have 
an  Iri&h  melody  and  the  picture  of  an 
illigant  female  for  a  copper  ?" 

"  Sing  us  the  song,  Peter,"  called 
out  another. 

**  This  is  too  bad  I"  said  I,  passion- 
ately, as  driving  the  spurs  into  my  horse, 
I  dashed  through  the  ragged  mob,  up* 
setting  and  overturning  all  before  me. 
Not,  however,  before  I  was  recog- 
nised, and,  OS  I  cantered  down  the 
street,  a  shout  of  derision,  and  a  hail- 
storm of  offensive  epithets  followed  me 
as  I  went. 

It  was,  I  confess,  some  time  before 
I  recovered  my  equanimity  enough  to 
think  of  my  vi^it.  For  myself,  indivi- 
dually,  1  cared  little  or  nothing  ;  but 
who  could  tell  in  what  form  these  things 
might  reach  my  friends  in  England  ? 
How  garbled !  how  exaggerated  1  how 
totally  perverted ! — and  then,  too,  Miss 
Bellew  !  It  was  evident  that  she  was 
alluded  to.  I  trembled  to  think  that 
her  name,  polluted  by  the  lips  of  such 
wretches  as  these,  should  l>e  cried 
through  the  dark  alleys  and  purlieus  of 
the  capital;  a  scoff  and  a  mockery 
among  the  very  outcasts  of  vice  1 

Ai  I  turned  the  corner  of  Graftoit- 


street,  a  showy  earriige  with  ibar  gray 
horses  passed  me  by.  I  knew  it  was 
the  llooney  equipage,  and,  althouffh 
for  a  moment  1  was  cbavTined  that  m 
object  of  my  visit  was  defeated,  on  se- 
cond thoughts  I  satisfied  myself,  that, 
perhaps,  it  was  quite  as  well ;  so  T  roda 
on  to  leave  my  card.  On  reachinff  the 
door,  from  which  already  tome  Tiaitort 
were  turning  away,  I  discovered  that  I 
had  forgotten  my  ticket-case :  so  I  dis* 
mounted  to  write  my  name  in  the  visit- 
ing-book  ;  for  this  observanoe  among 
great  people,  Mrs.  Rooney  had  bor- 
rowed, to  the  manifest  horror  and 
dismay  of  many  r#spectsA»le  dti- 
xens. 

"  A  note  for  you,  sir,*'  laid  the  bai- 
ler, in  his  most  silvery  aceent,  as  hi 
? laced  a  small  sealed  billet  in  ray  hand. 
opened  it  hastily.  It  contained  hot 
two  lines :  "  Miss  Bellew  requests  Mr. 
Hinton  will  kindly  favour  her  with  a 
few  moments'  conversation  at  an  early 
opportunity." 

"  Im  Miss  Bellew  at  homer 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  who 
stood  waiting  to  precede  me  up  stairs, 
and  announce  me. 

"  Mr.  Hinton,"  said  the  man  t  and 
the  words  echoed  in  the  empty  draw- 
ing-room, as  he  closed  the  door  behind 
me:  the  next  moment  I  heard  the  rostle 
of  a  silk  dress,  and  Miss  Bellew  eame 
out  of  the  boudoir  and  walked  towards 
me.  Contrary  to  her  usual  habit,—. 
which  was  to  hold  out  her  hand  to  me, 
— she  now  came  timidly,  hesitatingly 
forward ;  her  eyes  downcast,  and  her 
whole  air  and  appearance  indicating, 
not  only  the  traces  of  sorrow,  but  of 
physicsJ  suffering. 

"  Mr.  Hinton,"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
every  accent  of  which  vibrated  on  my 
heart,  "  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask 
a  few  moments'  interview  with  you  j 
for,  although  it  is  not  only  probable,  hut 
almost  certain,  we  shall  not  meet  again, 
yet  I  wish  to  explain  certain  portions 
of  my  conduct,  and,  indeed,  to  maka 
them  the  reason  of  a  favour  I  have  to 
ask  at  your  hands." 

"  Permit  me  to  interrupt  you  for  a 
moment,"  said  1.  "  It  is  evident  how 
painful  the  matter  you  would  speak  of 
is  to  you  :  you  have  no  need  of  expla- 
nation, least  of  all  to  me.  By  accident 
I  overheard  that  which,  however  high 
my  esteem  for  Miss  Bellew  before^ 
could  but  elevate  her  in  my  eyes.  Pass 
tiiea  at  onof,  I  b'eeoech  you^  to  what 
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I      Tou  fall  A  favour:  tlicre  la  no  wrvice 

I      you  rail  Si-t'k  f«ir " 

I  *•  I    thank    von,"   r»'pHi'il   she,   in  .1 

I       voice  siAriM'lv  artir«ilat«' :  **  vou   have, 

I       indtf'i,  '•pare*!  in«»  inurh  in  not  n^kinir 

I       ne  to  .sjuMik  of  what  it  i>  inistTv  cnoucrh 

to  rrni('nil>cr ;   hut  it   i«  not   the  first 

time  my  unprotected  position  in   this 

hou5e    has   exposed    ine    to   outrage : 

though  a-Hsureillv  it  shall  he  the  lai»t.** 

The  tone  of  indignation  she  fi{»oke  in 

iupfilied  her  with  enerjrr,   a^  ?he  hur- 

riedlv  continued  :  "  Alreadv,  Mr.  !lin- 

ton,   persons    have    dared   to   huild   a 

scandal  upon  the  frail  foundation  of 

this  insolent   wa^er Your  name  has 

been  mixed  up  with  it  in  such  a  waj 
that  no  possihh"  intercourse  could  exi^t 
between  us  without  l>einp  construed 
into  evidence  of  a  faUehood  :  therefore, 
I  have  ma<le  up  mv  miml,  to  a.»«k  tou 
to  discontinue  vour  visits  here,  for  the 
few   davs  I  mav  vet   remain.      I   have 

•  •      • 

already  written  home,  the  answer  roar 
arrive  the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  and, 
while  !  feel  that  I  hut  ill  repay  the 
hospitality  an<l  kindness  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  have  met  with,  in  closinar 
the  d(M>r  to  a  mo&t  valued  guest,  1  am 
assured,  you  will  understand  and  ap- 
prove my  motives,  and  not  refuse  me 
my  request." 

Deliifhted  at  the  prospect  of  heing 
in  some  way  en^a^^ed  in  a  service,  I 
had  listened  with  a  throhhinir  heart,  up 
to  thf  m«>ment  she  conehidiHl.  No- 
thing could  so  ccunpletely  overthrow  all 
my  hopes,  as  the*»e  last  f«*w  words. 
Seeing  mv  silence  and  mv  confusion— 
for  I  knew  not  i»hat  to  sav — she  added, 
in  a  slightly  tremulous   voice  : 

•*  1  am  »4irr\.  Mr.  Ilinton,  that  my 
little  knowUdire  of  the  world  should 
have  led  me  into  this  indiscretion :  I 
percfive  from  your  manner  that  I  have 
ajkked  a  sacrifice  you  are  unwilling  to 
make :  I  oucrht  to  have  kn<»wn  that 
hahits  have  thi-ir  influi-nce,  as  well  as 
inclinations  •  anfl  that  this  hou*e,  l»e- 
ing  the  resort  of  your  frien«I.H ** 

••  Oh,  how  much,  how  cruelly  you 
Have  mistaken  me!     Not  on  this  ac- 


count, not  for  such  reasons  as  tou  sup« 
pose  did  I  hesitate  in  my  reply  ;  far 
riNtiii  it :  indi'ed,  the  very  cause  which 
made  me  a  fre<{uent  visitor  of  this 
house,  is  tliat  which  now  remlers  me 
unahle  to  answer  you."  A  slight  flush 
upon  her  cheek  and  a  tremulous  motion 
of  her  lip,  prevented  my  adding  more. 
«•  Fear  not,  Miss  Bellew,"  said  I,  *«fear 
not  from  mc  ;  however  different  the 
feeling  that  would  prompt  it,  no  sneech 
of  mine  shall  cau^e  you  pain  to  listen 
to,  however  the  buried  thought  may 
rack  my  own  l>osom.  You  shall  havo 
your  request :  good- bye." 

'*  Nay,  nay,  not  so,'*  said  she,  as  she 
raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
and  gave  a  soft  but  sickly  smile ;  "  you 
mustn't  go  without  my  thanking  you 
fur  all  your  kindness.  It  may  so  chance 
that  one  day  or  other  you  will  visit  the 
wild  west :  if  so,  pray  don't  forget  that 
my  father,  of  whom  you  haTe  heard 
me  speak  so  much,  would  be  but  too 
happy  to  thank  one,  who  hai  been  so 
kind  to  his  daughter  ;  and,  if  that  day 
should  come," — here  a  slight  gleam  of 
animation  shot  across  her  features,-^ 
'*  I  beseech  you  not  to  think  from  what 
you  will  see  of  me  there,  that  I  have 
forgotten  all  your  good  teaching,  and 
all  your  lessons  al»out  London  manner, 
though  I  sadly  fear  that  neither  my 
dress  nor  de|>ortment  will  testify  in  my 
favour  ;  an<i  st»  goo<l-bye.*'  She  drew 
her  glove  from  her  hand,  as  she  spoke. 
I  raisi^d  the  ta|>er  fingers,  respect t'uUy, 
to  my  lip,  and,  withont  Tenturing 
another  look,  muttered  "good-bye, 
and  left  the  room. 

As  step  by  step  I  loitered  on  the 
stairs,  I  struggled  with  myself  against 
the  rising  temptation  to  hurry  back  to 
her  presence,  and  tell  her  that,'al though 
hitherto  the  fnucied  security  of  meeting 
her  every  day  had  made  me  a  stranger 
to  mv  own  emotions,  the  hour  of  part- 
ing had  dispelled  the  illusion:  the 
thought  of  separation  had  unveiled  the 
depths  of  my  heart,  and  told  me  that  I 
loved  her.    "  Was  this  tme  ?     It  was. 


MliPTEa    XV. — THt    LETTra    FROM    ROMF. 


FrtGxi!«o  illness  to  (VGradv  as  the 
reason  of  my  not  troiiifl:  to  the  Rooneys, 
I  kept  my  quarters  for  several  days, 
daring  which  time  it  required  all  my 
resolution  to  enable  (d^  ^^  ^^P  "^7 
promise ;  tod  «etr^|^  an  hour  of  the 


day  went  over  without  my  feeling 
tempted  to  mount  my  liorse  and  try 
if,  perchance,  1  could'not  catch  even  4 
passing  look  at  her  once  more.  Miss 
Bellew  was  the  (hrst  woman  who  had 
ever  treated  me  as  a  man :  this,  ia  itieK 
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had  a  strong  hold  on  m j  feelings  ;  for 
after  all,  what  flattery  is  there  so 
artful  as  that  which  invests  us  with  a 
character  to  which  we  feel  in  our  hearts 
our  pretension  is  doubtful  ?  Why  has 
college  life,  why  has  the  army,  such  a 
claim  upon  our  gratitude  at  our  outset 
in  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  ottr  manhood?  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  man  who  first  ac- 
cepts our  bill,  and  the  woman  who 
first  receives  our  addresses,  have  an 
unqualified  right  to  our  regard  for 
evermore. 

It  is  the  sense  of  what  we  seem  to 
others,  that  moulds  and  fashions  us 
through  life ;  and  how  many  a  charac- 
ter that  seems  graven  in  letters  of 
adamant,  took  its  type,  after  all,  from 
some  chance  or  casual  circumstance, 
some  passing  remark,  some  hazarded 
expression.  We  begin  by  simulating 
a  part,  and  we  end  by  dovetailing  it 
into  our  nature  ;  thence  the  change 
which  a  first  passion  works  in  every 

Jroung  mind.  The  ambition  to  be 
oved,  the  desire  to  win  affection,  teach 
us  those  ways  of  pleasing,  which,  whe- 
ther real  or  affected,  become  part  and 
parcel  of  ourselves.  Little  know  we 
that  in  the  passion  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  disinterested,  how  much,  of  pure 
egotism  is  mixed  up ;  and  well  is  it  for 
us  such  is  the  case.  The  imaginary 
standard  we  set  up  before  ourselves,  is 
a  goal  to  strive  for,  an  object  of  high 
hope  before  us  ;  and  few,  if  any,  of  our 
bolder  enterprises  in  after  life,  have  not 
their  birth  in  the  cradle  of  first  love. 

The  acolade,  that  in  olden  days  by 
its  magic  touch  converted  the  humble 
squire  into  the  spurred  and  belted 
knight,  had  no  such  charm  as  the  first 
beam  from  a  bright  eye  when  falling 
upon  the  hidden  depths  of  our  heart, 
it  has  shown  us  amine  of  rich  thoughts, 
of  dazzling  hopes,  of  bright  desires : 
this  indeed  is  a  change ;  and  who  is 
there,  having  felt  it,  has  not  walked 
forth  a  prouder  and  a  nobler  spirit  ? 

Thoughts  like  these  came  rushing 
on  my  mind  as  I  reflected  on  my  passion 
for  Louisa  Bellew ;  and  as  I  walked 
my  room  my  heart  bounded  with  ela- 
tion, and  my  step  grew  firm  in  its 
tread;  for  1  felt  that  already  a  new 
influence  was  beaming  on  me,  a  new 
light  was  shining  upon  mv  path  in  life. 
Musing  thus,  1  paid  but  little  attention 
to  my  servant  who  hadjustlefta  letter 
upon  my  table;  my  eye,  at  length 


glanced  at  the  address,  which  I  per- 
ceived was  in  mj  mother's  hand- 
writing ;  I  opened  it  somewhat  care- 
lessly, for  somehow  mj  dear  mother's 
.  letters  had  gradnallj  toreaied  in  their 
interest  as  my  anti-Irish  prejudices 
grew  weaker  by  time ;  her  esdnsively 
English  notions  I  could  no  longer 
respond  to  so  freely  as  before ;  and  as 
I  knew  the  injustice  of  some  of  her 
opinions,  I  felt  proportionably  disposed 
to  mistrust  the  truth  of  many  others. 
The  letter,  as  usual,  was  crossed  and 
recrossed  ;  for  nothing,  after  all,  was 
so  thorough  a  criterion  of  fashion  as 
a  penurious  avoidance  of  postage,  and 
in  consequence  scarcely  a  portion  of 
of  the  paper  was  uncovered  bj  ink. 
The  detail  of  balls  and  dinners,  the 
"  on  dits"  of  the  town,  the  rumoured 
changes  in  the  ministry^  who  was  to 
come  in  and  who  to  go  out,  whether 
Lord  Arthur  got  a  regiment,  or  Lady 
Mary  a  son,  had  all  become  compara- 
tively uninteresting  to  me.  What  we 
know  and  what  we  live  in,  is  the  world 
to  us ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  new  bear 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  interest 
in  the  prairies  of  the  far  west  as  the 
first  night  of  a  new  ballet  in  the 
circles  of  Paris.  In  all  probabilityy 
therefore,  after  satisfving  myself  that 
my  friends  were  well,  I  should  have 
been  undutiful  enough  to  put  ror 
mother's  letter  to  bed  in  a  card  racit 
without  any  very  immediate  intention 
of  disturbing  its  slumbers,  when  sud- 
denly the  word  Rooney  attracted  my 
eye,  and  at  once  awakened  my  curiosi^* 
How  the  name  of  these  people  should 
have  come  to  my  mother's  aristocratic 
ears  I  could  not  conceive ;  for,  although 
I  had  myself  begun  a  letter  about  them* 
yet,  on  second  thoughts,  I  deemed  it 
better  to  consign  it  to  the  fire  than  risk 
a  discovery,  by  no  means  necessary. 

I  now  sat  patiently  down  before  the 
fire,  resolved  to  spell  over  the  letter 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  suffer 
nothing  to  escape  me.  All  her  letters, 
like  the  preamble  of  a  deed,  began 
with  a  certain  formula — a  species  of 
lamentation  over  her  wretched  health ; 
the  difficulty  of  her  case  which,  con- 
sisting in  the  absence  of  all  systems,  had 
puzzled  the  faculty  for  years  lonff — the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  which  by 
some  fatality  of  fortune  was  sure  to  be 
rainy  when  Dr.  Y—  said  it  ought  to 
be  fine,  and  oppressively  hot  when  he 
assured  her  she  required  a 
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•lement;  besidest  it  was  e?ident  the 
medical  men   miiitook   her  ca»e»  and 
what  chance  had  she  with  Providence 
and  the  colli*gc  of  ph}>ician»  against 
her !     Then  every  one  was  unkind — 
nobody  believtsl  her  hick,  or  thought 
ber  valuable  life  in  dangt^r,  although 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  aAernoon  to 
the  same  hour  the  next  morning,  she 
was    continually    before    their    eves, 
driving  in  the  park,  visiting,  dining,  and 
even  dancing,  too  ;  in  fact,  exerting 
herself  in  every  imaginable  shape  and 
form  for   the  sake  of  an   ungrateful 
world  that   had   nothing   but   hollow 
civilities  to  show  her,  iantead  of  tears 
for  her  sufferings.     Skinmiing  ray  eye 
rapidly  over  this,  1  came  at  length  to 
the  well-known  |)aragraph  which  always 
concluded  this  exordium,  and  which  1 
could  have  re}>eated  by  heart,  the  pur- 
port  of  it   lH>ing  simply  a  prophetic 
menace,  of  what  would  be  the  state^ 
and  wluit  the  feelings,  of  various  per- 
•ons  unknown,  when  at  her  demise  they 
discovered  how  unjustly,  how  ungene- 
rously, how  cruelly,  they  had  once  or 
twice  complimented  her  upon  her  health 
and  looks,  during  her  lifetime.     The 
undying   remorse   of  those   unfeeling 
wretches,  among   whom  it  was   very 
plain  my  father  was  numl>ered,  was 
expatiatetl  upon  with  much  force,  and 
Christian  charity  ;  for  as  certain  joint- 
stock  companies  contrive  in  their  adver- 
tisements, to  give  an  ap|>arcnt  stabilitr 
to  their  firm,  by  quoting  some  well- 
known  Coutts  or  Drummond  as  their 
banker ;  so  my  i>oor  mother,  by  simply 
introducing   the  wonl   **  Providence" 
into    all     her     worldly    transactions, 
thought  she  was  discharging  the  most 
rigid  of  Christian  duties,  and  securing 
a  happy  retreat  for  her  when  that  day 
should  arrive,  when  neither  rouge  nor 
fal.<>e  hair  would  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  vouth.  and  death  should  unlock  the 
jaw  the  dentist  had  furnished. 

After  this  came  the  column  of  court 
gOMip,  the  last  pun  of  the  prince,  and 
a  •'mo/' of  Mr.  Canning.  '•  \V«j hope/* 
continue*!  she,  **  poor  Somerset  will  go 
to  Madrid  as  ambassador :  to  refuse 
him  wouM  be  a  great  cruelty,  as  he  hat 
hiHin  ordere<l  by  his  medical  men  to  try 
a  southerly  climate — hum — ah — Lady 
Jane  to  replace  Miss  Barclay  with  the 
Landgravme.'*  Very  stupid  all  this  ; 
but  come,  here  we  h^^-e  it,  the  writing 
too  cbaiiffet  as  if  4  ^Iffereni  spirit  bad 
^^icUiMiU    '' Titq  (^'clock.    i'vejoft 


returned  from  the  Grevilles,  terioutlY  ill 
from  the  effect  of  the  news  that  has 
reached  me.      Wretched  bor!   what 
have  you  done  ?    What  fright  nil  career 
of  imprudence  have  you  entered  apoo  ? 
W  rite  to  me  at  once ;  for  althoagh  I  shall 
take  immediate  steps  for  jour  recall  I 
shall  be  in  a  fever  or  impatience  till  jon 
tell  me  all  about  it.     Poor  dear  Lord 
Dudley  de  Vere,  how  I  love  him  for 
the  way  he  speaks  of  you ;  for  althotigh» 
evidently,  your  conduct  to  him  has 
been  something  very  gross,   yet  hit 
language  respecting  you,  is  marked,  not 
onlv  by  forbearance,  but  by  kindness. 
Indeed,  he  attributes  the  spirit  joa  have 
manifested,  to  the  instigation  of  another 
member  of  the  staff,  whose  name,  with 
his  habitual  delicacy,  we  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  disclose.    His  account 
of  that  wretched  country  is  distressing 
indeed  ;  the  frightful  state  of  society, 
the  barbarism  of  the  natives,  and  the 
frequency  of  bloodshed.      I  shall  not 
close  my  eyes  to-night  thinking  of  you ; 
though  he  has  endeavoured  to  re-assure 
me,  by  telling  us,  that  as  the  Castle  is 
a  strong  place,    and   a   considerable 
military  force  always  there,  you  are  in 
comparative   safety.      But,   my    dear 
child,  who  are  these  frightful  Roonevs, 
with  the  odious  house  where  all  tiiis 
gambling  and  ruin  goes  forward  ?    How 
feelingly  poor  Lord  Dudley  spoke  of  the 
trials  young  men  are  expoeed  to  ?     His 
Mrents  have  indeed  a  treasure  in  him. 
Kooney  appears  to  be  a  money-lender, 
a  usurer — most  probably  a  Jew.     His 
wretched  wife,  what  can  she  be?  and 
that  designing  minx,  niece,  daughter, 
or  whatever  this  Miss  Belloo — what  a 
shocking  name — may  be  I  To  think  yon 
should  liave  fallen  among  such  people ! 
Lord  Gcorge*s  debts  are,  they  say,  very 
considerable,  all  owing,  as  be  assures 
me,  to  his  unfortunate  acauaintance 
with  this  Roonev,  with  whom  he  appears 
to  have  had  bill  transactions  for  some 
time  past.     If  your  difficulties  were 
only  on  the  score  of  money,  i  should 
think  little  of  it ;  but  a  quarrebome 
rancorous  spirit,  a  taste  for  low  com* 
pany  and  vulgar  associates,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  drink :  these,  indeed,  are  very 
shocking  features,  and  calculated  to 
inflict  much  misery  on  your  parents. 

*'  However,  let  us,  as  fiur  as  poeiiUe 
endeavour  to  repair  the  misoap.  I 
write  by  this  post  to  this  Mr.  Rooney* 
requesting  him  to  send  in  his  account  to 
your  father^  and  that  in  fntort  any  diii* 
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nep*  or  wmo  vou  msy  ha 
houiie,  will  not  bo  jMiiil  fori 
under  age.  I  ahall  tXfo  let  hint  know 
thut  the  ub»(!Uril]r  of  bU  rAttk  in  lif*> 
and  tlie  baniKlitcJ  ittttu  of  the  country 


ohuiwllor  dinei  with  tu  to.mormn't  1 
thinV  of  ksking  hlni  if  he  couldn't  be 
puniibrd  inmc  vv).  TruisnnrlBtinD 
they  tc'll  mo,  hiii  already  nenrly  got  rid 
of  the  gipeio.  As  tor  yourielf,  maJie 
your  arrangcmenu  to  retam  imme- 
diately )  ftiT,  although  your  father 
knows  nothing  abont  it,  I  intend  to  a>k 
Sir  Henry  Gnrdoti  la  call  on  the  Duke 
«f  York,  and  cnntriro  an  eichange  for 
yoti.  How  I  hata  thii  leeret  adricer 
of  yourt — how  I  deteit  the  Roonay* — 
how  I  abhor  the  Irish.  You  have  only 
to  come  book  *rilh  long  hair,  and  the 
frightful  accent,  to  break  the  heart  of 
jour  •(TrctionBiF,  but  Hfllicled  molher. 

"Your  cousin  Julia  de*iret  h«r 
rfgftr<l»— — 1  must  lay,  aha  hat  not 
ahown  a  due  reapect  to  my  feelbgs 
■inee  the  BTriralaf  thii  tad  inlelliffeuee, 
it  ii  only  ihia  minute  ehe  hat  flni^ed  a 
Caricature  of  you,  making  lova  lii  a 
wild  Irish  girl  with  winga ;  thia  la  not 
only  cruel  towards  ine,  but  an  unbe- 
coming larcBsm  towards  a  wretched 
Mople,  to  whom  the  visitatbni  of 
Providenoe  should  not  be  made  mat- 
Urs  of  reproach." 

Thui  coDcluiird  this  famous  cpiilla, 
M  wbiob,  notwithstanding  that  evary 
line  oflended  roe  daejily,  I  conid  not 
rcfraio  from  buratlng  ioto  laughtar. 
My  opinion  of  Lord  Uudlvy  haul  ovr- 
tainlt  not  bMn  tt  tb«  hlgllnt  ;  hut 
yet  I  wa*  ti>lal]y  unpreparrd  fur  the 
apparent  depth  of  lillainy  hi*  character 
poiicaicd  ;  but  I  knew  net,  tiian,  how 
atrong  aii  allov  of  cnnnbg  eaiats  in 
•very  fool;  anif how. almoal invariably, 
■  narrow  intellect,  and  a  malevolent 
diipoiilion,  are  aaaot^iated  tn  th*  lame 
individual. 

There  ia  no  prejudice  more  popular, 
sor  is  there  any  whidi  i*  Inrttar  worth 
refuting,  tiMn  ihal  which  atlributee  to 
felly  certain  goodifualttiaaaf  bear!,  as 


a  kind  of  conijKiiwttMi  firl 
eirncy  in    Iboae  uf   tit*  ImA.    mk 

tn  thn  oontrary,  yet  »!!!  th*  fat  la 
found  smarally  true,  that  wda*^ 
of  tuind  has  It»  inflocBn  in  arnliin 
a  miKJtiwToua  di>pawtio«L  I'adjta 
carry  on  ftoy  Icngilieaad  ehahi  rii» 
■oning,  tb*  man  of  iuirr«*  iMAa 
looks  for  SOUK!  immnllale  rvwli,(il8 
bis  aniiMy  to  •tudn  hi*  ol^  i* 
getful  of  th«  v»iu»  at  liMh  dMrMH 
and  credit,  b«  U  pMparwd  !•  >m*t 
the  whole  gnmm  uT  JU»,  MwriM  h 
secure  but  th*  odd  Irici.  Biikl 
tho  v«ry  inauAuictMtjr  iff  U*  r—W 
lead  him  oiX  of  hin—\f  |W  lki*<Mf 
mmis  and  hi*  ocoupMilnaa.  WaidM 
thvTvfora,  the  ffntn*  of  lift,  be  gnM 
AcquireH  a  on-taia  lusr  Mid  witeW 
cunning,  which,  bcEoemiatskntalkl 
»«lf  for  ability,  h>  ouiltaiio  oewUl 
dUpUy  It  t  and  banm  bvfina  tk  p^ 

warfare  of  tr-'-  —  *-- --. 

world  with  aj 

ualoiolence  of  a  moukey. 

i  couid  trace  through  all  n 

letter  tli<  (lexlBTily    »ith  w^ 

Dudii^y  aviiidcd  coaiinHtify  MmI 
respecting  me,  erhile  bU  Adfaai; 
regarding  U'Grady'e  nam*  wm«mB 
ooniplcttoua  to  a  ovrtaio  natanL  B 
mighl  have  bean  excused  if  be  faareH 
good  will  ID  one  or  ottiar  of  n )  hi 
what  could  psUiate  bla  innwitMbk 
the  Rooneyai^  tthai  t-nal^f  yiaaa  bmi 
the  hue  rolurn  ho  m*da  Ibnn.  fod 
thi-ir  bospttnlitirs  anil  altmtioa}  Al 
nothing  wa*  moro  dear  Uua  tl»l|^ 
In  whicli  he  rrnraMtilad  iham  tt  ■ 
mother,  made  theoa  appaw  m  I»v,  m 
inlrlgul'ig  advenlntvrs. 

This  Wilt  all  bad  enoagk  i  bat  vba 
should  1  aay  of  the  IkrulaiMtd  IdtWH 
iheia.  lu  what  a  poaitleo  wo«M  I 
place  ne  before  those  wb*  bad  bM 
nnifonoly  kinJ  and  good-nMonrf  ta 
ward*  me  |  the  Very  lhou|fbt  «f  M 
Hearty  drove  me  to  diftnutiiso,  awl  ' 
confen  it  waa  ia  on  diitif«l  <M«dk  I 


nayMjr«f 


^ 


letter,  the  TOiiImIs  of  whlr^  I  have 
bi  part  made  knnwn  to  ihn  r«*der, 
O'Grady  rtllrd  on  me  ta  acooBiiMay 
Um  la(o  th*  trtiT, 


■*  I  am  on  a  borrowiiv  npadMii 
Jack,"  rrleil  he  t  "  Biul  th«re*a  ■alkH 
like  batbig  a  new  thot  wftb  ^ 
Carpiidiah,  HtMtKi,  knil  Ilia  m^Jt 
tbwD,  are  n  waQ kwiwD,  it*  of aDfl 
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liAYing  them.  But  you,  mv  boy,  you're 
fr«&b»  your  smooth  chin  does  not  look 
like  A  proti^stcd  bill,  and  you  have  got  a 
digage  careless  manner,  a  kiocl  of 
ttosuspicious  look  about  youy  a  man 
Biter  has,  after  a  bailiff  has  given  him 
an  epaulette  of  &V9  dirty  fingers." 

«  But  Phil,"  said  1,  «if  you  really 
want  money *' 

•*  My  very  excellent  youug  frtendf" 
Interrupted  he,  in  a  kind  of  sermon 
Tolce,  **  don't  finish  it,  1  beseech  you  t 
tbat  is  the  very  last  thing  in  the  wa^  of 
aachequer,  a  gentleman  is  ever  driven 
to— borrowing  from  a  friend.  Heaven 
Ibrbidl  bbt  even  supposing  the  case 
that  one's  friend  has  money,  why  the 
nresuroption  is,  that  he  must  have 
borrowed  it  himself;  so  that  you  are 
•punging  upon  his  ingenuity,  not  his 
income :  besides  why  riddle  one's  own 
own  ships,  while  there  is  an  enemy 
before  us  to  fight.  Please  to  remem* 
ber  the  money-lenders,  the  usurers*  tlie 
ilock-broking  kna\es  at  fifty  per  cent, 
that  the  world  is  glutted  with ;  these 
are  the  true  game  for  a  sporting  gentle- 
man, who  would  rather  harpoon  a  shark 
any  day,  than  spear  a  salmon." 

**  But  wliat's  become  of  Paul  ?  Is 
be  not  available  ?" 

**  Don't  you  know  what  has  happened 
there?  But  1  was  forgetting  you've 
kept  the  house  thi»  week  past.  In  the 
fir»t  place,  La  Belle  Louise  has  gone 
home ;  Paul  has  taken  his  departure  for 
the  circuit,  and  Mrs.  Paul,  after  three 
days'  sharp  hysterics,  has  left  town  for 
ber  villa,  near  Bray  —  old  Harvey, 
finding  it  doubtleM  more  convenient  to 
visit  her  there,  with  twenty  guineas  for 
bis  fee,  than  to  receive  one  for  his  call 
at  Stephen's-green.*' 

'*  And  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  this  ?"  said  1,  scarce  able 
to  conceal  my  agitation. 

"  The  report  goes,**  replied  he,  '^  tbat 
tome  bank  has  broke  in  Calcutta,  or  the 
Caucasus,  or  somewhere,  or  that  some 
gold-mine  in  Peru,  in  which  Paul  had  a 
ibare,  has  all  turned  out  to  be  only 
plated  goods ;  for  it  was  on  the  receipt 
of  a  letter,  on  the  very  morning  of 
Paul's  departure,  that  she  took  so  dan- 
fferouslv  ill :  and  as  Paul,  in  his  con- 
tusion, brought  the  attorney  instead  of 
tbe  surgeon-ffeneral,  the  case  became 
alarming,  and  they  gave  her  so  much 
mher  and  sal  volatile,  that  it  reouired 
tbe  united  strength  of  tbe  familv,  to 
kitp  bw  from  aioen(iijig  Uka  a  balloon. 


However,  the  worst  of  it  all  is,  tba 
house  is  «hut,  the  windows  closed,  and 
where  latelv  on  the  door-steps  a  pair  of 
yellow  plusned  breeches  figured  bright 
and  splendent  as  the  glorious  sun,  a 
duvky-looking  planet  in  threadbare 
black,  now  informs  vou  tbat  the  fiunilr 
are  from  home,  and  not  expected  baok 
for  the  summer." 

*'  Perhaps  I  can  eiplain  the  mysterj/* 
said  I,  as  a  blush  of  shame  burnt  on 
my  cheek  :  "  read  this."  So  saying*  I 
banded  O'Grady  the  letter,  doubled 
down  at  the  part  where  Lord  Dudley's 
mention  of  the  Rooneys  began.  Gneved 
as  1  felt  thus  to  expose  the  absurd  folly 
of  my  mother's  conduct*  yet  I  felt  tba 
necessity  of  having  at  least  one  friend 
to  advise  with,  and  that,  to  render  hii 
counsel  of  any  value,  a  perfect  candour 
on  mv  part  was  equally  imperative. 

While  his  eye  glanced  over  the  lines 
I  walked  towards  the  window,  expecting 
at  each  moment  tome  open  burst  ox 
indignation  would  escape  him— soma 
outbreak  of  passionate  warmth,  at  the 
cold-blooded  ingratitude  and  malevo* 
lence  of  one,  whom  nrevioosly  we  bad 
regarded  but  as  a  fooL  Not  so :  on  tbe 
contrary,  he  read  the  letter  to  the  end 
with  an  unchanged  coontenanoe,  folded 
it  up  with  great  composure,  and  then* 
turning  his  back  to  tbe  fire,  be  burst 
out  into  a  fit  of  the  most  immoderate 
laughter. 

'*  Look  ye.  Jack**'  oried  be*  in  a 
voice  almost  suffocated  with  the  emo* 
tion,  «  i  am  a  poor  man*  have  scaroalj 
a  guinea  1  can  call  my  own,  yet  I'd  have 
given  the  best  back  in  my  stable  to  have 
seen  the  Rooneys  reading  tbat  letter. 
There*  there ;  don't  talk  to  me*  boT* 
about  villainy*  iogratitode*  and  so  fortL 
The  fun  of  it*  man*  covers  all  the  rest* 
Only  to  think  of  Mr.  Paul  Rooney* 
tbe  Amphytrton  of  viceroys*  chan- 
eellors,  bisbops*  rai^or-generaU*  and 
lord  mayors,  asked  for  bis  bill — ^to 
score  up  all  your  champagne  and  yonr 
curacoa;  yonr  turtle*  your  devilled 
kidneys ;  all  the  heavy  brigade  of  yonr 
grand  dinners,  and  all  tbe  light  infiyitrj 
of  luncheons,  breakfasts*  grillad  booaib 
and  sandwiches  1  Tbe  Lord  forgive 
your  mother  for  putting  it  in  bis  bead ! 
Aip.  chalk  would  be  a  narful  one*  not 
to  speak  of  tbe  ugly  item  of  '  cash 
advanced.'  «Obl  it'U  kill  me,  I 
know  that.  Don't  look  so  serious* 
man ;  you  may  live  fifty  years*  and 
netar  baft  ao  food  a  jaka  to  laafb  at« 


SG-i 


Jack  Hinion,  tke  Giulrdntan. 


Tell  me,  Jack,  do  ;ou  thioli  jour  mother 
has  kept  a  copy  or  the  letter  ?  I  wuuld 
give  tiij  right  eye  for  it.  Whai  ft 
fearful  temper  Paul  will  bo  Id  on  cir- 
uuit  I  and  tia  to  Mrs.  Roooe;,  it  »111  go 
hard  with  her,  but  she  cul»  the  whole 
jiriatocrncy,  for  »t  least  a  week  Thmi 
never  was  any  thing  like  It.  To  hint 
HI  trnnaportiDg  Iho  I'rioceu  O'Toole, 
whose  uiceslcr  was  here  in  the  time  of 
Moses.  Ail,  Jack,  how  little  respMt 
your  mother  appears  tu  have  for  nn 
old  family  1  She  evidently  Iian  no 
Clo^ical   associations    to    hulluw    ber 

"  I  confess,"  said  I,  somewhat  tartly, 
"had  I  anticipated  the  spirit  with 
which  you  have  takea  up  Inii  matttiri 
I  doubt  whether  I  sliould  have  shown 
yovi  the  letter." 

"  And  if  you  tad  not,"  repHoU  he, 
"  I'd  not  hnve  forgiven  you  till  the 
day  of  my  death.  Next  to  a  legacy, 
a  good  laugb  is  the  best  thing  1  know  : 
indeed,  sometimes  it  is  belter  :  for  you 
can't  be  choused  out  of  it  by  your 
lawyer." 

"  Laughing  is  a  very  excellmt  prac- 
tice no  doubt,  but   I  looked  for  some 

"  Advice !  to  be  sure,  my  boy  ;  and 
BO  you  shall  have  it.  Only  give  me  a 
good  training  canter  of  a  huarty  Inugh, 
and  you'll  see  what  running  I'll  niakr, 
when  it  comes  to  nmni  discretion 
afterwards.  Tlie  fun  of  a  man's  tem- 
perament is  like  llm  froth  on  jour 
ohainpiqfne  i  while  it  gives  a  (e*t  to 
the  liquor  of  life  by  its  ligblnaM  aod 
Its  sparkle,  it  neither  detracts  from  the 
flavour  nor  the  strength  of  the  beve- 
rage. At  the  SMue  time,  when  I  begin 
to  ftoth  up,  don'i  tiipwt  me  to  busoW 
down  bcfnrn  tweniy-lbnr  hour*.  So 
take  your  hnt,  como  along  Into  town, 
and  thank  your  uton  that  you  haie 
been  abl#  to  delight  the  hwt  of  a  man 
who's  trying  to  g^t  a  hill  discounted. 
Now  hsar  mc,  Jaob,"  said  he,  as  we 
descended  the  itft'in ;  '■  if  you  expMt 
me  to  condu>.-l  mywif  with  bceoming 
gravity  and  deeoriun,  you  had  bitttr 
avoid  any  nutnlion  of  the  Roonvys 
fur  the  not  of  the  iky  ;  mi  DOW, 
i  touvragr," 

As  we  proMwdod  down  Uam«-«lf«*tt 
toy  friend  toicntiflcally  exiiUIiMil  t« 
ntc  the  various  moijiw  tWo  «m  «f 
ditaining  money  tra  loan. 

"  I  dtMi't  speak,"  taid  be,  ■•  of  tbiMa 
UMi  vhm  a  nun  ha*  landed  itcnrit j. 


Ar  pettpwrij  of  oM  V 
evi.Ti  oxmtutadona.  h«i 
enar—tbv  mw  ml*  of  ll 
dial  nrithmutJc.  What  I 
ilrcimnJ  fhaclioiu  of  a  at 
when,  with  M  many  vriusffaiMi 
as  would  ntak«  m  carp*'  *«  >■  ^ 
room,  he  ean  atiH  gn  m1  *<k  a 
empty  pocktt  in  ibc  nwraiap.  aalm 
back  vith  It  fnmuhin]  u  niiliL  t» 
now  to  U-gio.  The  tnaiimi  rf* 
■purtinif  world  are  »inynlarWa|i(MI 
to  the  practice  befor*  n*.  laanBH 
that,  before  yoa  eater 


properlT  toaded — «U  th*  b> 
a  duublo-barreUnl  uor.  Sam  la 
huro."  as  hv  spofco,  lie  drvw  frM  II 
sabretanctH)  fir«  bUla  for  mm  b^fc 
pounds  Htcli  ;  ■'  vfin  aee  1  an  siaM 
prepared.  The  'pnur  may  ir««  m  \ 
any  monent,  and  tint  find  hm-sC  H 
cock  :  iui<)  although  I  only  gu  eM  k 
a  single  bird,  tb>i  i^.  Inti  onebnaM 
yet.  if  by  good  luoh  I  Saab  matnt.]* 
*m  1  am  ready  fur  then  aU.'  a 
doctrine  of  ohancM  abowa  asiUil 
to  one  i*  better  thau  «a  Mvan  te; « 
by  icattorinff  Uwa«i  At*  bOlt  m  MaM 
dircctionr,  tncoddaars  ta^tiym^H 
in  my  favour  that  I  mbo  «  hmk» 
lomcwhern." 

■■  And  now."  aald  I,  -wtea  « 
the  Eunn  lie  ?" 

"I'm  rowing  to  Iliat.  Jadk.  Tsi 
rich  nrnervcii  are  all  almut  ih*  ad^ 
bourhood  of  CltT«-*tm-<,  Piir4.M)Mi 
Merrion-slreet,  and  thai  dlrvtlM* 
With  thorn,  alas  I  I  lu*o  iMtMw  I 
do.  M^  broad  a«m  have  liw  iu 
taken  wings  to  ihemadtM  ;  awTl  liai 
n  mortage  u|n>ii  Mount  0'GraJf,i 
it  at  jireaetil  eiiita,  wmid  ha  ft  M 
remedy  for  an  empty  paelM.  J% 
rivh  moaeT-lenden  dMpiM  Mwr  daafl 
like  ine  :  ttiey  love  aiil  ranUMmaia 
anil,  M  Macbeth  say*.  '  Th««lHvw  • 
Kpeeulation  in  their  cyr*.'  For  ttal 
my  dear  Jack,  you  nnut  hamusMuagi 


land^  and  turbuiea ;  can,  ca<tt^  ■■ 
oattafTM ;  pgi,  potatoca,  and  pa>iaanF)i 
Tbay  lor*  to  let  tlwir  i^e  r«^a  «m 
a  riok  and  aireUiag  teen*  (if  'iiiiiilM 
ami  iirairtc;  for  ihny  an  Om  lai 
■eafa  gardner*  »f  vgarj—thtfrni 
tha  HvUiinuu  aod  BttghiM  nt  £' 
lav. 

•■  Othara  a^aln,  i>r  anMlbr  raof*^ 
hnmhlo-  |«-aatic»  tim*  ara,  la  w^^ 
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father *K  plate  and  the  pictures  of  jour 
grand  aunts  for  certain  nionitMl  con- 
Teniences  >mi  Maml  in  need  of.  These 
Are  a  kind  of  Hrohdi^fnapr  {nwnhrokerfl, 
mho  have  fine  houscK,  the  funiitun*  of 
which  is  everliuttin^l)'  rUan^in'jt  each 
creilitor  fendinfj^  hin  rcpresnitutive,  like 
a  minister  to  a  foreign  court :  with 
them,  aJMi,  1  have*  nothing:  to  do.  The 
Ikmilv  have  had  mi  little  to  eat  for 
the  fa^t  two  generations  that  they 
trouhlid  theniM^lvi'S  but  .flight ly,  on  the 
•core  of  ftdvtT  dihhe.t  ;  and  as  t«>  pic- 
tures* 1  }>o.sse!t^  hut  one  in  the  world~-> 
a  portrait  of  my  tathcr  in  hii*  wig  and 
robes.  This,  independent  of  other 
reasons,  1  couldn't  part  with,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  only  meann  1  po>*'i'h<<  of 
controlling  Corny,  when  liii  temper 
becomes  more  than  u^uallv  untractnble. 
Upon  thefe  oecaMon«  1  hang  up  the 
*jidge'  over  the  chimnev-oiece,  and 
the  tAl:»man  has  never  failed  \et. 

"  Now,  Jack,  Uiv  con.Htituencv  live 
about  Fleet-street,  and  tho.se  small* 
obscure,  tlingy-looking  |>a>:«nges  that 
branch  fr«)m  it  on  either  .^-ide.  Here 
live  a  class  of  men  who,  having  l>eguu 
life  as  our  servants  or  valet.t,  are  in 
perfect  possession  of  all  our  hahitn  of 
life,  our  wants,  and  our  m^'o^ities. 
Having  amassed  enough  by  retail  rol>- 
btTv  of  us  while  in  our  rerxice,  to 
c.«tHl)lish  some  |K*tty  tavern,  or  some 
low  livery  stable,  they  end  by  cheating 
us  whole>a1e,  for  the  loan  of  our  own 
monev,  at  their  rate  of  interest.  Well 
aware  that,  however  deferred,  we  must 
pay  eventually,  they  aresatisfiei],  grood, 
ea.\v  souIk,  to  renew  ami  renew  bills, 
w  hose  current  |K'r  i^'Utage  ?ari4*fl  from 
five-aiid-twentT  to  fortv.  And  even, 
notwith«ttaiiding  all  this.  Jack,  they  are 
ditficult  devils  to  deal  with  ;  any 
ap|»earance  of  being  hard  up,  any  show 
of  being  out-at-eliMiws,  rendering  a 
negotiation  as  tlifficult  as  the  aA^urance 
of  a  condemned  ship  for  a  ( 'hina  voy. 
age.  No,  my  boy  ;  though  your  house 
be  be3iegi*d  by  duns,  though  in  every 
passi'nger  vou  *-ve  a  bailiff,  and  never 
nap  afier  dinner  without  dreaming  of 
the  Marshalsea,  yet  still,  the  very 
moment  you  cross  the  precioctt  of 
their  dwelling,  yoo  must  put  your 
care  where  your  cash  ought  to  )»e — in 
your  pocket.  You  must  wear  the  easT 
smile  of  a  happy  conscieoce,  and  talk 
of  your  want  of  a  few  hundreds,  at 
though  it  were  a  Question  of  a  pinch  of 
fouff,  or  a  glaaa  of  brmiidT  ana  water* 
Vou  hX.^i^'jiXZ. 


while  Ton  agree  to  the  exorbitant 
deman({s  they  exact,  with  the  careleaa 
indifference  of  one,  to  whom  money  ia 
no  object,  rather  than  with  the  despair 
of  a  wretch,  who  looks  for  no  benefit 
in  life,  save  in  the  act  for  insolvent 
debtors.  This,  you'll  sav  is  a  great 
l>ore,  and  so  I  once  thought  too  ;  now* 
however,  I  have  got  somewhat  used  to 
it,  and  sometimes  don't  actually  dislike 
the  fun.  Whv,  man,  I  have  been  at  it 
for  three  months  at  a  time.  1  remember 
when  1  never  blew  my  nose  without 
pulling  f>ut  a  writ  along  with  my  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  I  never  was  in  lietter 
spirits  in  all  my  life.  Hut  here  we  are. 
This  in  Hilly  FaganV,  a  well-known 
drvsalter:  \ou'll  luive  to  wait  forme 
in  the  front  {larlour  for  a  moment  while 
1  negotiate  with  Hilly." 

Elbowing  our  w«y  through  a  soualid* 
miserable-looking  throng  of  people  that 
filled  the  narrow  liallof  a  house  in  Fleet- 
street,  we  force«]  on  til]  we  reached  an 
inner  door,  in  which  a  sliding  panel  per- 
mitted thff^e  within  to  communicate 
w ith  (>thers  on  the  outside.  Tapping  at 
this  with  his  cane,  O'Grady  called  out 
souitthing  which  1  could  not  catch; 
the  I'onel  at  once  flew  twck,  a  red  car- 
buncled  face  appeared  at  the  opening, 
the  owner  of  which,  with  a  grin  of 
very  ])eculiar  signification,  exclaimed^- 

'*  Ah,   i.-^'t  yourself,  captain  ? 

Walk  in,  ►ir."' 

With  these  words  the  door  was 
opene<],  and  we  were  admitted  into  the 
inner  hall.  This  was  also  crowded^ 
but  with  a  difTerent  class  from  what  I 
had  seen  without.  These  were  ap- 
parently men  in  business,  shopkeepers^ 
and  traders  w  ho,  reduced  by  some  mo* 
roentary  pressure,  to  efft^t  a  loan  were 
content  to  prop  up  their  tottering 
credit  by  sapping  the  verT  core  of 
their  prosiierity ;  unlike  tKe  others, 
on  whom  nabituaJ  poverty  and  dailj 
misery  ha<l  stamped  its  tieavy  impress, 
and  whose  faces  too,  inured  to  suffer- 
ing, betrayed  no  shame  at  being  seen* 
These,  on  the  coutranr,  looked  down- 
ward or  aside ;  seemeJ  impatient,  fret- 
ful, and  peevish,  and  indicated  in  a 
hundred  ways,  how  unused  they  were 
to  exigencies  of  this  nature,  muttering 
to  themselves  in  angry  mood  at  being 
detained,  and  feigning  a  retolution  to 
depart  at  every  moment.  O'Grady, 
aAer  a  conference  of  a  few  moment! 
with  the  mbicund  Cerbems  I  have 
mentionedi  beckoned  to  me  to  IbUow 
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him.  We  proceeded  accordingly  up  a 
narrow  creaking  stair,  into  a  kind  of 
front  drawing-room,  in  which  about  a 
tlosen  persons  were  seated,  or  hstlessly 
loungingin  every  imaginable  attitude — 
some  on  chairs,  some  on  the  window 
•ills,  some  on  the  tables,  and  one  even 
ontho  mantel-piece,  with  his  legs  grace- 
fully dangling  in  front  of  the  fire. 
Perfectly  distinct  from  the  other  two 
classes  I  have  mentioned,  these  were 
all  young  men  whose  dress,  look,  and 
bearing  bespoke  them  of  rank  and  con- 
dition. Chatting  away  gaily,  laughing, 
joking,  and  telling  good  stories,  they 
seemed  but  little  to  care  for  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  them  there ; 
ftnd,  while  they  quizzed  each  other 
about  their  various  debts  and  diffi- 
culties, seemed  to  think  want  of  money 
as  about  the  very  best  joke  a  gentle- 
man could  laugh  at.  By  all  of  these 
O'Grady  was  welcomed  with  a  burst  of 
applause,  as  they  eagerly  pressed  for- 
ward to  shake  hands  with  him. 

**  I  say,  D'Orady,**  cried  one,  **  we 
muster  strong  this  morning.  I  hope 
Fap^n's  bank  will  stand  the  run  on  it. 
What's  your  figure  ?" 

^*  Oh,  a  couple  of  hundreds,"  said 
Phil,  carelessly :  **  I  have  got  rather  a 
heavy  book  on  the  steeple-chase." 

*'  So  I  hear,"  said  another ;  "  and 
they  say  Ulick  Burke  won*t  ride  for 
you  ;  he  knows  no  one  can  sit  the  horse 
but  himself;  and  Maher,  the  story 
goes,  has  given  him  a  hundred  and  fifty 
to  leave  you  in  the  lurch !" 

"How  good!"  said  Phil,  smiling; 
fbr  although  this  intelligence  came 
upon  him  thus  suddenly,  he  never 
evinced  the  slightest  surprise,  nor  the 
most  trifling  irritation. 

«  You  11  pay  forfeit,  of  course,  Phil?" 
said  the  gentleman  on  the  chimney. 

"  I  fancy  not.'' 

**  Then  will  you  take  two  fifties  to 
one,  acrainst  your  horse  ?" 

"  Will  you  give  it  ?"  was  the  cool 

reply. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  I — and  I  also,"  said  different 
▼oices  round  the  room. 

••  Agreed,  gentlemen,   with   all  of 

5ou.  *  So  if  you  please  well  book  this, 
ack,  have  you  got  a  pencil  ?" 
As  I  drew  forth  my  pocket-book,  I 
could  not  help  whispering  to  O'Grady 
that  there  seemed  to  be  something  like 
a  coalition  among  his  opponents.    Be- 
Jhre  1  could  condudc>  tne  red  ftce  ap* 


peared  at  the  door.  O'Grady  hastily 
muttered,  ''wait  for  me  here/  and 
left  the  room. 

During  his  absence,  I  had  abondant 
time  to  study  those  about  me  ;  indeed* 
a  perfect  sameness  in  thar  characters 
as  in  their  pursuits,  rendered  it  an  easy 
process,  for  as  with  ung^uarded  frank- 
ness they  spoke  of  their  several  difll- 
culties,  their  stories  presented  one  uni- 
form feature — reckless  expenditure  and 
wasteful  extravagance,  with  limited 
means  and  encumoered  fortunes;  they 
had  passed  through  every  phase  of 
borrowing,  every  mode  or  raising 
money,  and  were  now  reduced  to  the 
last  rung  of  the  ladder  of  expediency— 
to  become  the  prey  of  the  uaurer,  who 
meted  out  to  them  a  fisw  more  months 
of  extravagance  at  the  cost  of  many  a 
future  year  of  sorrow  and  repining. 

I  was  beginning  to  grow  impatient* 
as  the  door  gently  opened  and  I  saw 
my  friend,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
back  drawing-room.  Without  losing 
a  moment's  time  I  joined  him.  We 
descended  the  stairs  together,  and 
walked  out  into  the  street 

**  Are  you  fond  of  pickled  herrings* 
Jack  ?"  said  O'Grady,  as  he  took  mj 
arm. 

''  Pickled  herring! !  Why,  what  do 
you  mean  ?" 

''Probably,"  resumed  he,  in  the 
same  dry  tone  of  voice,  *'  yon  prefer 
ash  bark,  or  assaftetida  ?" 

"  Why,  I  can't  say." 

"  Ah,  my  boy  I  you're  difficult  to 
please,  then.  What  do  yon  say  to 
whale  oil  and  Welch  wigs?" 

"  Confound  me  if  I  understand 
you." 

"  Nothing  more  easy  after  all,  fbr 
of  each  of  these  commodities  I'm  now 
a  possessor  to  the  amount  of  some  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  You 
look  surprised,  but  such  is  the  nature 
of  our  transactions  here  ;  and  for  my 
bill  of  ^ve  hundred,  payable  in  six 
months,  I  have  become  a  general  mer> 
chant  to  the  extent  I've  told  yon,  not 
to  mention  paying  eighty  more  for  a 
certain  gfig  and  horse,  popularly  known 
in  this  city  as  the  discount  dennet. 
This,"  continued  he  with  a  sigh,  **{§ 
about  the  tenth  time  I'to  bMn  the 
owner  of  that  vile  conveyance;  for 
you  must  know  whenever  Pagan  ad- 
vances a  good  round  sum,  he  always 
insists  apon  something  of  this  md 
forming  part  of  it^  and  tlnyh 
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lag  to  the  figure  of  jour  loan,  vou 
Buy  drive  from  his  door  in  an?  thing, 
lirom  a  wheel-barrow  to  a  stigo-coach. 
At  for  the  <li!icount  dennot,  it  is  as  well 
known  as  the  blai*k-curt  that  conveys 
the  prisoners  to  Newgate,  and  the  re- 
putation of  him  who  travels  in  cither, 
b  pretty  much  on  a  par.  From  the 
erank  of  the  rusty  spring,  to  the  limp- 
ing  amhie  of  the  malicious  old  black 
beast  in  the  shafti*,  the  whole  thing  has 
A  look  of  begoi^arT  about  it.  Kverj 
jingle  of  the  ragg^  harness  seems  to 
whisper  in  your  ear,  fifty  per  cent.  ; 
and  drive  which  way  vou  will,  it  isim- 
possible  to  get  free  of  the  notion,  that 
jou're  not  trotting  along  the  road  to 
ruin.  To  have  l>een  seen  in  it  once,  it 
at  though  you  had  figured  in  the  pil- 
lory, and  the  very  fact  of  its  being  in 
tour  possession,  is  a  blow  of  a  batter- 
IJig-ram  to  your  credit  for  ever  I" 

**  But  why  venture  into  it  ?— if  you 
roust  have  it,  let  it  be  like  the  pickled 
herrings  and  the  paving  sionct — so 
much  of  pure  loss." 


**  The  fact  it.  Jack,  it  it  generally 
passed  off  on  a  young  hand,  the  firti 
time  he  raises  money ; — he  knows  littla 
of  the  town,  leas  of  its  secret  practicatf 
and  not  ointil  he  has  furnished  a  hearty 
laugh  to  all  his  acquaintances  does  ha 
discover  the  blunder  he  has  committed ; 
— betidex,  sometimes  you're  hard  up 
for  something  to  bring  you  about.  I 
renu'inber  once  keeping  it  an  entira 
winter,  and  as  1  painted  Latitat  a  good 
piebald,  and  had  his  legs  whitewashed 
every  morning,  few  recognised  him« 
except  such  as  had  paid  for  their  ao« 
quaintance.  After  thit  account,  pro« 
bably,  you'll  not  like  to  drive  with  me| 
but  as  1  am  going  to  Loughreafor  tha 
race,  I've  determined  to  take  the  dennet 
down,  and  try  if  1  can't  find  a  purchaser 
among  the  country  gentlemen;  and  now 
let's  think  of  dinner.  What  do  you 
say  to  a  cutlet  at  the  Club,  and  perhapt 
we  shall  strike  out  something  there  to 
finish  our  evening  ?" 
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Wk  dined  at  the  club-house,  and  sat 
chatting  over  our  wine  till  near  ten 
o'clock:  the  events  of  the  morning 
were  our  principal  topics  ;  for  although 
I  longed  myself  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion to  the  Kooneys,  I  was  deterred 
Arom  doing  ko  by  the  fear  of  another 
outbreak  of  (VOrailv's  mirth.  Mean- 
while,  the  time  rolled  on,  and  rapidly 
too,  for  my  companion  with  an  ear- 
nestness of  manner,  and  a  force  of  ex- 
Sre5sion  I  little  knew  he  possessed, 
etailed  to  me  roanv  anecdotes  of  his 
own  early  career  ;  from  these  I  could 
glean,  that  while  CGradr  suffered 
himself  to  be  borne  along  the  current 
of  dissipation  and  excess,  yet,  in  hit 
heart  he  repudiated  the  life  he  led,  and, 
when  a  moment  of  reflection  came,  felt 
sorrow  for  the  past,  and  but  little  hope 
for  the  future. 

**  Yet,  Jack,"  said  he,  on  concluding 
a  narrative  of  continual  fiunilr  misfor- 
tune, **  there  would  teem  a  destiny  in 
these  things  \  and  if  we  look  about  ut  In 
the  world,  we  cannot  fail  to  tee,  that 
lkmilie%  like  individuals,  have  their 
hoddiag  spring  of  youth  and  hope,  their 
manhood  of  oride  and  power,  and  thair 
old  age  of  wehleiwt^g  and  decav.  As 
hft  mytilff  1  am  ahgui  ^  last  Vranch 


of  an  old  tree,  and  all  my  endeavour 
has  been,  to  seem  green  and  ohaarful 
to  the  last. 

"  My  debts  have  hung  about  my  neck 
all  through  life ;  the  extravagances  of 
my  early  years  have  sat  like  a  mill-stona 
upon  me,  and  I  who  began  the  world 
with  a  heart  brimful  or  hope,  and  a 
soul  bounding  with  ambition,  have  lin* 
gered  on  my  path  like  a  truant  school- 
boy, and  here  I  am,  at  the  age  of  three* 
and-thirty,  without  having  realized  a 
single  promise  of  my  boyhood,  the  poor- 
est of  all  imaginable  thinga-^a  gentla* 
man,  without  fortune — a  soldier,  with- 
out service— 4i  man  of  energy,  without 
hope.'* 

«'  But  why,  Phil,**  said  I :  *'  how 
comes  it  that  you  nev^  went  out  to  the 
Peninsula  ?" 

**  Alas,  my  boyl  from  year  to  ^ear  I 
have  gone  on  expecting  my  gaaetta  la 
a  regiment  on  service — too  poor  to 
purchase,  too  jproud  to  solicit,  I  kava 
watted  in  anxious  expectaaeTf  from 
some  of  those,  with  whom  high  as  was 
their  station,  I've  lived  oo  tanut  of  in* 
timacy  and  friendship  that  noliea  th«f 
extended  to  others  leas  known  than  I 
wast  but  somehew  the  lemparameal 
that  weald  aaaas  in  eiMMtkaAa  ma  haD» 
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pinoss,  has  proved  my  banc,  and  those 
quvilitieiji  which  have  made  mo  a  boon 
companion,  have  left  me  a  beggar. 
HuhJimI  over  from  one  viceroy  to  ano- 
ther, hke  a  state  trumpeter  or  a  butt 
of  slierrx ,  1  have  been  left  to  linger  out 
n»y  hf.vt  years  a  kind  of  court  jester ; 
my  only  reward  being,  the  hour  of 
nuTriment  over,  that  they  who  laughed 
with,  should  laugh  at  me." 

There  was  a  tone  of  almost  ferocity 
in  the  way  he  spoke  these  words  ;  while 
the  trembling  lip,  the  flashing  eye,  and 
the  swollen  veins  of  his  temple,  betrayed 
that  the  very  bitterest  of  all  human 
emotions — self  scorn — was  racking  his 
heart  within  him. 

F<jr  some  time  wo  were  both  silent; 
had  I  even  known  what  to  say  at  such 
a  moment,  there  was  that  comfortless 
expressiun  about  his  face,  that  look  of 
rivettcd  despair,  which  would  have 
rciKliTc-d  any  effort,  on  my  part,  to 
ron.'Nule  him,  a  vain  and  presumptuous 
fully. 

"  But  come,  Jack,"  said  he,  filling 
his  pla>s  and  pu&hing  over  the  decanter 
to  nio,  1  "  have  learned  to  i>ut  little 
faitli  in  patrons  ;  and  although  the  in- 
f(aMiiatiou  Ikls  het-n  long  in  acquiring, 
still  it  has  come  at  last,  and  1  am  de- 
termiiird  to  profit  by  it.  I  am  now 
en«lo  ivouring  to  raise  a  little  mtmey  to 
pay  otY  the  mtist  pressing  of  my  credi- 
tor^, and  have  made  an  application  to 
the  1 1 or.ve- Guards  to  be  apixjinted  to 
any  ngiment  on  service,  wherever  it 
miiv  be.  If  both  these  succeed,  and  it 
ih  necessary  both  should,  then,  Jack, 
I'll  trv  a  new  path,  and  even  though 
it  load  to  nothing,  yet,  at  Irast,  it  will 
be  a  more  manly  one  to  follow  ;  and  if 
I  am  to  linger  on  to  that  period  of  life, 
when  to  look  back  is  nearly  all  that's 
Kft  us — why  then,  the  retrospect  will 
be  less  dashecl  with  shami',  than  with 
^U('h  a  eaieer  as  this  is.  Meanwhile, 
mv  hoy,  the  deeanter  is  with  you,  so 
fill  your  glass,  I'll  join  you  pre- 
tently." 

A>he  spoke  he  sprang  up  and  walked 
to  the  othi'V  end  of  the  room,  where  a 
party  of  xtute  half-dozen  perscms  were 
en^a:;i>d  in  putting  un  preat  coats,  and 
buttoning  up  previous  to  departure. 
In  an  instant  I  could  hear  his  voice 
hiuh  above  the  rest,  that  cheerful  ring- 
ing tone  that  seemed  the  very  tocsm 
i»f  a  happy  heart,  while  at  some  obser- 
vation he  made,  the  whole  l>artv  around 
him  were  convulsed  with  laughter.  Id 


the  midst  of  all  tluf«  1m  drew  mt 
them  aside,  and«  eonvenhig  «■;■ 
with  him  for  a  few  Mcondit  ^outd 
me  aa  he  spoke. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord,  thtnli  tn 
said  he,  as  ne  turned  awav.  "'flli 
answerable  for  my  friend.  Kov,  S 
ton,"  whispered  he,  at  be  leaned  1 
hand  upon  m^  shoulder  and  kat  •* 
me,  "  we're  in  lock  to-nigfat,  tf  i 
events,  for  I  have  just  got  peraisi 
to  bring  you  with  me  when  I  Mi 
spend  the  ercning^ — it's  no  saaD  fin 
if  you  knew  but  all ;  so  finiib  w 
wine,  for  my  friends  thoe  are  aofi 
already." 

All  my  endenvonra  to  sMtfti 
where  we  were  goinff,  or  to  vki 
house,  were  in  vain  ;^e  on^  dii| 
could  learn  was,  that  my  admiMiinai 
a  prodigious  favour — while  to  mA 
my  scruples  about  dres^  he  hdbra 
me,  that  no  change  of  t  nstiMS  ■ 
necessary. 

«I  perceive,'*  said  0*Gra4r,Ml 
drew  tne  curtain  and  looked  ont  h 
the  street, ''  the  n^ht  is  fine  sad  ili 
light ;  so  what  say  you  if  we  walk? 
must  tell  you,  however^  oar  plMi 
rendezvous  is  somewhat  distant." 

Agreeing  to  the  propositMn  wi 
pleasure,  I  took  his  arm,  and  ws  • 
lied  forth  together.  Our  w^  lii 
first  through  a  uioet  crowded  and  I 
quented  part  of  the  capitaL  We  li 
versed  Dame-street,  paiiod  bj  I 
Castle,  and  ascended  a  itocp  sin 
beyond  it ;  after  this  we  todkatoni 
to  the  left,  and  entered  a  part  of  I 
city,  to  me  at  least  utterly 
for  about  half-an-hour  we  cc 

w  ander  on,  now  to  the  right* 

the  left ;  the  streets  becoming gradai 
narrower,   less   freqaented«   and  1 
lighted;   the  shops  were  all 
and  few  persons  stirred  in  the 
thoroughfares. 

•<  I  fear  1  must  have  madea  mbbdi 
said  O'Grady,  **  endeavouring  to  li 
a  frhort  cut ;  but  here  comes  a  wall 
man.     I  sav,  is  this  Kevin-street  I* 

•*  No,  sir ;  the  second  tumii^  to  ye 
right  brings  yon  into  it.** 

•*  Kevin-street!"   said  I, 
the  name  half  aloud  to  mnelf. 

"  Yes,  Jack,  so  it  is  called ;  bat  i 
jour  ingenuity  will  prove  too  little^ 
discovering  whither  you  are  goiqg  |  j 
come  along...leave  time  to  tell  yi 
what  guessing  never  will." 

hj  this  time  wo  arrived  atthaatm 
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in  question^    when    very  soon    after 
0*Grady  called  out — 

**  All  right — here  we  are !" 

With  these  words,  he  knocked  three 
times  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the  door 
of  a  large  and  gloomj-looking  house. 
An  ill-trimmed  lamp  threw  a  ntint  and 
flickering  light  upon  the  old  and  ruined 
building)  and  I  could  trace  here  and 
there,  through  all  the  wreck  of  time, 
some  remnants  of  a  better  day.  The 
windows  now,  however,  were  broken 
in  several  places,  those  on  the  lower 
Btory  being  defended  on  the  outside  by 
a  strong  iron  railing :  not  a  gleam  of 
light  shone  through  any  one  of  them  ; 
but  a  darkness  unrelieved,  save  by  the 
yellow  gleam  of  the  street  lamp,  en- 
veloped the  entire  building.  O' Grady's 
summons  was  twice  repeated  ere  there 
seemed  any  chance  of  its  being  replied 
to,  when,  at  last,  the  step  of  a  heavy 
foot  descending  the  stairs,  announced 
the  approach  of  some  one.  While  I 
continued  my  survey  of  the  house 
O'Grady  never  spoke,  and,  perceiving 
that  he  made  a  mystery  of  our  visit,  1 
resolved  to  ask  no  further  questions, 
but  patiently  await  the  result ;  my  im- 
pression, however,  was,  that  the  place 
was  the  resort  either  of  thieves  or  of 
some  illegal  association,  of  which  more 
than  one,  at  that  time,  were  known  to 
have  their  meetings  in  the  capital. 
While  I  was  thus  occupied  in  my  con- 
jectures, and  wondering  within  myself 
how  O'Grady  had  become  acquainted 
with  his  friends,  the  door  opened  and 
a  diminutive,  mean-looking  old  man, 
shading  the  candle  with  his  hand,  stood 
at  the  entrance. 

"  Good  evening,  Mickey,"  cried 
O'Grady,  as  he  brushed  by  him  into 
the  hall.   "  Are  they  come?" 

"  Yes,  captain,"  said  the  little  man, 
as  snuffing  the  long  wick  with  his  fin- 
gers, he  held  the  light  up  to  O'Grady's 
face.     "  Yes,  captain,  about  fifteen.'* 

"  This  gentleman's  with  me — come 
along.  Jack — he  is  my  friend,  Mickey." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  do  it  by  no  means. 
Mister  Phil,"  said  the  dwarf,  opposing 
himself  as  a  barrier  to  my  entrance — 
''you  know  what  they  said  the  last 
night  f  here  he  strained  himself  on 
his  toes,  and,  as  O'Grady  stooped 
down,  whispered  some  words  I  couldn't 
catch,  while  he  continued  aloud,  '*  and 
you  know  after  that,  captain,  I  daren't 
do  it.- 

**  I  tell  youi  you  old  fool^  Tte  ar* 


ranged  it  all ;  so  get  along  there,  and 
show  us  the  light  up  these  confounded 
stairs.  I  suppose  they  never  mended 
the  hole  on  the  lobby  ?" 

"  Troth  they  didn't,"  growled  the 
dwarf;  "and  it  would  be  chaper  for 
them  nor  breaking  their  shins  every 
night." 

I  followed  O'Grady  up  the  stairs, 
which  creaked  and  bent  beneath  us  at 
every  step ;  the  hand-rail,  broken  in 
many  places,  swung  to  and  fro  with 
every  motion  of  the  stair,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  green  and  damp  mould, 
looked  the  very  picture  of  misery  and 
decay.  Still  grumbling  at  the  breach  of 
order  incurred  by  my  admission,  the  old 
man  shuffled  along  wheezing,  coughing, 
and  cursing  between  times,  till  at  length 
we  reached  the  landing-place,  where 
the  hole  of  which  I  heard  them  speak, 
permitted  a  view  of  the  hall  beneath  ; 
stepping  across  this,  we  entered  a  large 
room  lighted  by  a  lamp  upon  the  chim- 
ney-piece ;  around  the  walls  were  hung 
a  variety  of  what  appeared  to  be  cloaks 
of  a  lightish  drab  colour,  while  over 
each  hung  a  small  skull-cap  of  yellow 
leather. 

'*  Don't  Tou  hear  the  knocking  below, 
Mickey  ?  there's  some  one  at  the  door," 
said  O'Grady- 

The  little  man  left  the  room,  and  as 
we  were  now  alone,  I  expected  some 
explanation  from  my  friend  as  to  the 
place  we  were  in,  and  the  people  who 
frequented  it.  Not  so,  however :  Phil 
merely  detached  one  of  the  cloaks  from 
its  peg,  and  proceeded  to  invest  him- 
self in  its  folds ;  he  placed  the  skull- 
cap on  his  head,  after  which,  covering 
the  whole  with  a  hood,  he  fastened  the 
garment  around  his  waist  with  a  girdle 
of  rope,  and  stood  before  me  the  per- 
fect picture  of  a  monk  of  St.  Benedict, 
as  we  see  them  represented  in  old 
pictures ;  the  only  irregularity  of  cos- 
tume being,  that  instead  of  a  rosary, 
the  string  from  his  girdle  supported  a 
cork-screw  and  a  horn  spoon  of  most 
portentous  proportions. 

"  Come,  my  son,"  said  he  reverently, 
**  indue  tliy  gannent;"  so  saying,  he 
proceeded  to  clothe  me  in  a  similar 
manner,  after  which  he  took  a  patient 
survey  of  me  for  a  few  seconds. 
**  You'll  do  very  well :  wear  the  hood 
well  forward ;  and  mark  me.  Jack,  I've 
but  one  direction  to  give  you — never 
speak  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  so  long  as 
you  remain  in  the  house  \  \£  v^Vk^v^^ 
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cross  your  arms  thus  upon  jour  breast, 
and  DOW  your  head  in  this  manner. 
Try  that — perfectly — you  have  your 
lesson  ;  now  don't  forget  it/' 

O'Grady  now,  with  his  arms  crossed 
upon  his  bosom,  and  his  head  bent 
slightly  forward,  walked  slowly  forth, 
with  a  solemn  gravity,  well  befitting 
bis  costume.  Imitating  him  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  I  followed  him  up  the  stairs. 
On  reaching  the  second  landing,  he 
tapped  twice  with  his  knuckles  at  a 
low  door,  whose  pointed  arch  and  iron 
grating,  were  made  to  represent  the 
postern  of  a  convent. 

**  Benedicite,**  said  Phil,  in  a  low 
tone. 

**  Et  tu  guoque,  frater,**  responded 
some  one  from  within,  and  the  door 
was  opened.  Saluting  a  venerable- 
looking  figure,  who,  with  a  long  grey 
beard,  bowed  devoutly  as  we  passea, 
we  entered  an  apartment,  where»  so 
sudden  was  the  change  from  what  I 
had  hitherto  seen,  I  could  scarcely 
trust  my  eyes.  A  comfortable,  welf- 
carpetted  room,  with  curtained  win- 
dows,  cushioned  chairs,  and,  not  least 
inviting  of  all,  a  blazing  fire  of  wood 
upon  the  hearth,  were  objects  1  was 
little  prepared  for;  but  I  had  little 
time  to  note  them,  my  attention  being 
directed  with  more  curiosity  to  the 
living  occupants  of  this  strange  dwell- 
ing. Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons, 
costumed  like  ourselves,  either  walked 
up  and  down  engaged  in  conversation, 
or  sat  in  little  groups  around  the  fire. 
Card  tables  there  were  in  different 
parts  of  the  room,  but  one  only  was 
occupied.  At  this  a  party  of  reverend 
fathers  were  busily  occupied  at  whist. 

In  the  corner  next  the  fire,  seated  in 
a  large  choir  of  carved  oak,  was  a 
figure,  whose  air  and  bearing  bespoke 
authority ;  the  only  difference  in  his 
costume  from  the  others  beinp:  a  large 
embroidered  cork-screw,  which  he 
wore  on  his  lef^  shoulder. 

"  Holy  prior,  your  blessing,"  said 
Phily  bowing  obsequiously  before  him. 

"  You  have  it,  my  son  :  much  good 
may  it  do  you,"  responded  the  superior, 
in  a  voice  which,  somehow  or  other, 
seemed  not  perfectly  new  to  me. 
While  O'Grady  engaged  in  a  whis- 
pered conversation  witli  the  prior,  I 
turned  mv  eyes  towards  a  large-framed 
paper  which  hung  above  the  chimney. 
It  ran  thus : — **  Rules  and  regulations 
to  bN9  observed  in  the  monastery  of  the 


venerable  and  pious  brothers*  the 
Monks  of  the  Screw."  Conceiying  it 
scarcely  delicate  in  a  stranger  to  read 
over  the  regulations  of  a  society  of 
which  he  was  not  a  member,  I  was 
turning  away,  when  0*Grady,  seizing 
me  by  the  arm,  whispered,  ''  Remem- 
ber your  lesson ;"  then  added  aloud, 
''  holy  father,  this  is  the  lay  brother  of 
whom  I  spoke.'*  The  prior  bowed 
formally,  and  extended  his  hands  to- 
wards me  with  a  gesture  of  benedic- 
tion. 

"  Accipe  henedictionem " 

**  Supper,  by  the  Lord  Harry  P 
cried  a  jolly  voice  behind  me,  ana  at 
the  same  moment  a  g^eral  movement 
was  made  by  the  whole  party. 

The  prior  now  didnt  wait  to  con- 
clude his  oration,  but  tucking  up  his 
garments,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  procession  which  had  formed,  two 
and  two,  in  order  of  march.  At  the 
same  moment,  two  fiddles  from  the 
supper-room,  after  a  slight  prelude, 
struck  up  the  anthem  of  the  order, 
which  was  the  popular  melody  of,  ''The 
night  before  Larry  was  stretched  I" 

Marching  in  measured  tread,  we 
entered  the  supper-room,  when,  once 
having  made  the  circuit  of  the  table, 
at  a  flourish  of  the  fiddles  we  assumed 
our  places,  the  superior  seating  himself 
at  the  head  in  a  cnair  of  state,  sliehtly 
elevated  above  the  rest.  A  short  Latin 
grace^  which  I  was  unfortunate  enough 
not  to  catch,  being  said,  the  work  of 
eating  began ;  and,  certidnly,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  feats  of  the  firiars 
of  old,  when  the  bell  summoned  them 
to  the  refectory,  their  humble  followers, 
the  Monks  of  the  Screw,  did  them  no 
discredit.  A  profusion  of  dishes  covered 
the  table ;  and  although  the  entire  ser- 
vice was  of  wood,  and  the  whole 
**  equipage"  of  the  most  plain  and  sim- 
ple description,  yet  the  cookery  was  ad- 
mirable, and  the  wines  perfection  itself. 
While  the  supper  proceeded,  scarcely 
a  word  was  spoken.  By  the  skilful 
exercise  of  signs,  with  which  they  all 
seemed  familiar,  roast  ducks,  lobstoVf 
veal-pies,  and  jellies  fiew  from  hand  to 
hand:  the  decanters  also  paraded  up 
and  down  the  table  with  an  alacritr 
and  despatch  I  had  seldom  seen  equalled. 
Still,  the  pious  brethren  maintained 
a  taciturn  demeanour  that  would  hare 
done  credit  to  La  Trappe  itself.  As 
for  me,  my  astonishment  and  cnrioiiQ 
increased  every  moment.   Wbatconla 
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they  be  ?  What  could  they  mean  ? 
There  woa  something  too  furcicAl  about 
it  all  to  8uppoi»e  that  any  political  so- 
cietv,  or  any  dangerous  a9»ociation, 
could  be  concealed  under  such  a  parb  • 
and  if  mere  conviviality  and  good  fcK 
lowship  were  meant,  the!r  unbroken  si- 
lence and  fprase  demeanour  struck  me 
as  a  moi»t  bingular  mode  of  promoting 
either. 

Supper  at  length  concluded,  the 
dishe.H  were  removed  by  two  humble 
brethren  cif  the  order,  dressed  in  a 
•pecies  of  gray  serge  ;  after  which, 
marching  to  a  solemn  tune,  another 
monk  appeared,  bearing  a  huge  earth- 
enware Ih)wI,  brimful  of  steaming 
Sunch — at  leajit,  so  the  odour  and  the 
oating  lemons  bespoke  it.  Each 
brother  was  now  provided  with  a  small 

Suaint-looking  pipkin,  after  which  the 
omesties  withdrew,  leaving  us  in  si- 
lence as  before.  Fur  about  a  second 
or  two  thi.H  continued,  when  suddenly 
the  iidilles  gave  a  loud  twang,  and 
each  monk,  springing  to  his  legs, 
threw  back  his  cowl,  and,  bowing  to 
the  superior,  re>cated  himself.  So 
sudden  was  the  action,  so  unexpected 
the  eflfect,  for  a  moment  or  two  I  be- 
lieved it  a  dream.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise, what  my  amazement,  that  this 
den  of  thieves,  this  horde  of  burglars, 
this  secret  council  of  rebels,  waa  no- 
tliing  more  nor  lej».H  than  an  assemblage 
of  nearly  all  the  first  men  of  the  day 
in  IreUnd  !  and  as  my  eye  ran*'rapidly 
over  the  party,  here  I  could  see  the 
Chief  Baron,  with  a  venerable  dignitary 
of  St.  Patrick's  on  his  right ;  there 
was  the  Attorney-(ieneral ;  there  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College :  lower 
down,  with  his  skull-cap  set  jauutily 
on  one  hide,  was  Welleslev  Pole,  the 
secretary  of  state ;  Yelverton,  Day, 
Plunket,  Parsons,  Toler  ;  in  a  word, 
all  those  whose  names  were  a  gruaran- 


tee  for  every  thing  that  was  brilliant^ 
witty,  and  amusing,  were  there ; 
while,  conspicuous  among  the  rest, 
the  prior  himself  was  no  other  than 
John  Philpot  Curran !  Scarcely  was 
my  rapid  survey  of  the  party  com- 
pleted, when  the  superior,  filhng  his 
pipkin  from  the  ample  bowl  before 
him,  rose  to  give  the  health  of  the 
order.  Alas  me  I  that  time  should 
have  so  sapped  my  memory  :  I  can 
but  give  my  impression  of  what  I 
heard. 

The  speech,  which  la:sted  about  ten 
minutes,  was  a  kind  of  burlesque  on 
speeches  from  the  throne,  describing 
in  formal  phra«e,  the  prosperous  state 
of  their  institution,  its  amicable  foreign 
relations,  the  tlourishing  condition  of 
its  finances — brother  Yelverton  hav- 
ing paid  in  the  two-and-sizpence  he 
owed  for  above  two  years — concluding 
all  with  the  hope  that  by  a  rigid  eco- 
nomy, part  of  which  consisted  in  limit- 
ing John  Toler  to  ten  pipkins,  they 
would  soon  be  enabled  to  carry  into 
effect  the  proposed  works  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  expend  the  sum  of  four  shil- 
lings and  ninepence  in  the  repair  of 
the  lobby  :  winding  up  all  with  a  glow- 
ing eulogium  on  monastic  institutions 
in  general,  he  concluded  with  recom- 
mending to  their  special  devotion  and 
unanimous  cheers,  ^*  the  Monks  of  the 
Screw."  Never,  certainly,  did  men 
compensate  for  their  previous  silenco 
better  than  the  worthy  brethren  in 
question.  Cheering  with  an  energy  I 
never  heard  the  like  of,  each  man 
finished  his  pipkin  with  just  voice 
enough  left  to  call  for  the  song  of  the 
order. 

Motioning  with  his  hand  to  the  fid- 
dlers to  begin,  the  prior  cleared  hii 
throat,  and,  to  the  same  simple  but 
touching  melody  thev  had  marched  in 
to  supper^  sang  the  following  chant:— « 
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GOOD  LrCK  TO  THE  rBIARS  OP  OLD. 


"  Of  all  trades  that  flourished  of  old. 

Before  men  knew  readhig  and  writing. 
The  friars'  was  best  I  am  told. 

If  one  wasn't  much  given  to  fighting ; 
For.  rent  fre<»,  vou  lived  at  your  ease— 

You  had  neither  to  work  nor  to  labour—. ' 
You  might  eat  of  whatever  von  please. 
For  tae  prog  was  supplied  by  your  neifffabonr. 

Oh,  good  lock  to  the  mm  of  old  1 
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'*  Yonr  dress  was  convenient  and  cheap— 
A  loose  robe  like  this  I  am  wearing : 
It  was  pleasant  to  eat  in  or  sleep. 

And  never  much  given  to  tearinc'. 
Not  tightened  nor  squeezed  in  the  least — 

How  of  modern  days  you  might  shame  us  ! 
With  a  small  bit  of  cord  rouna  your  waist — 
With  what  vigour  you'd  chant  the  oremas  I 

Oh,  good  luek  to  the  friars  of  old  I 

*'  What  miracles  then,  too,  you  made ! 
The  fame  to  this  hour  is  lasting ; 
But  the  strangest  of  all,  it  is  said, 

You  grew  mighty  fat  upon  fasting ! 
And  though  strictly  forbid  to  touch  wine, 
How  the  fact  all  your  glory  enhances  I 
You  well  knew  the  taste  of  the  vine — 
Some  miraculous  gift  of  Saint  Francis ! 

Oh,  good  luck  to  the  friars  of  old  I 
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To  trace  an  example  so  meek. 

And  repress  all  our  carnal  desires, 
W^e  mount  two  pair  stairs  every  week, 

And  put  on  the  garment  of  friars; 
And  our  order  itself  it  is  old — 

The  oldest  between  me  and  you,  sir ; 
For  King  David*  they  say,  was  enrolled. 

And  a  capital  Monk  of  the  Screw,  sir. 

So,  good  luck  to  the  friars  of  old !" 


The  song  over,  and  another  cheer 
given  to  the  brethren  of  the  Screw, 
the  pipkins  were  replenished,  .ind  the 
conversation,  so  long  pent  up,  burst 
forth  in  all  its  plenitude.  Nothing 
but  fun,  nothing  but  wit,  nothing  but 
merriment,  was  heard  on  either  side. 
Here  were  not  only  all  the  bright 
spirits  of  the  day,  but  they  were  met 
by  appointment :  they  came  prepared 
for  the  combat,  armed  for  the  light ; 
and,  certainly,  never  was  such  a  joust 
of  wit  and  brilliancy.  Good  stories 
rained  around  ;  jests,  repartees,  and 
epigrams  flew  like  lightning;  and  one 
had  but  time  to  catch  some  sparkling 
gem  as  it  glittered,  ere  another  and 
another  succeeded. 

But  even  already  I  grow  impatient 
with  myself  while  I  speak  of  these 
things.  How  poor,  how  vapid,  and 
how  meagre,  is  the  eflbrt  to  recall  the 
wit  that  set  the  table  in  a  roar  I  Not 
only  is  memory  wanting,  but  how  can 
one  convey  the  incessant  roll  of  fun, 
the  hail-storm  of  pleasantry,  that  rat- 
tled about  our  ears  ;  each  good  thing 
that  was  uttered  ever  suggesting  some- 
thing still  better  ;  the  brightest  fancy 
and  the  most  glowing  imagination 
stimulated  to  their  utmost  exercise- 
while  powers  of  Toicei  of  lookj  and  of 


mimicry  omequalled,  lent  all  their  aid 
to  the  scene. 

While  I  sat  entranced  and  delighted 
with  all  I  saw  and  all  I  heard»  I  had 
not  remarked  that  O*  Grady  had  been 
addressing  the  ch:ur  for  some  time  pre- 
vious. 

"Reverend  brother,"  replied  the 
prior,  "  the  prayer  of  thy  petition  is 
inadmissible.  The  fourth  rule  of  our 
faith  says  de  confessione.  No  subject, 
mirthful,  witty,  or  jocose,  known  to 
or  by  any  member  of  the  order,  shall 
be  withheld  from  the  brotherhood, 
under  a  penalty  of  the  heaviest  kind. 
And  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  whether 
the  jest  involve  your  father  or  your 
mother,  your  wife,  your  sister,  or 
the  aunt  from  whom  you  expect  a 
legacy,  no  exception  can  be  made. 
What  you  then  look  for  is  clearly  im- 
possible :  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  begin." 

This  being  a  question  of  order^  a 
silence  was  soon  established,  when» 
what  was  my  horror  to  find  that  Phil 
O'Grady  began  the  whole  narrative  of 
my  mother's  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  Rooneys — not  limiting  himself, 
however,  to  the  meagre  document  in 
question,  but  colouring  the  story  with 
idl  the  force  of  his  imaginationi  he 
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^splayed  to  the  brethren  the  ludicrous 
extremes  of  character  personated  by 
the  London  fine  lady,  and  the  Dublin 
attorney's  wife  I  Shocked  as  I  was  at 
first,  he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  I 
was  forced  to  join  the  laughter :  the 
whole  table  pounced  upon  the  story — 
the  Rooneys  were  well  known  to  them 
all ;  and  the  idea  of  poor  Paul,  who 
dispensed  his  hospitalities  with  a 
princely  hand,  having  his  mansion  de- 

fraded  to  the  character  of  a  chop- 
ouse,  almost  convulsed  them  with 
laughter. 

"  I  am  going  over  to  London  next 
week,"  said  Parsons,  "  with  old  Lam- 
bert ;  and  if  I  thought  I  should  meet 
this  Lady  Charlotte  Hinton,  I'd  cer- 
tainly contrive  to  have  him  presented 
to  her  as  Mr.  Paul  Rooney. 

This  observation  created  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  my  lady  mother,  to  which 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  listening,  with- 
out the  power  to  check. 

''She  has,'*  said  Dawson,  ''most 
admirable  and  original  views  about 
Ireland ;  and,  were  it  only  for  the  fact 
of  calling  on  the  Rooneys  for  their  bill, 
deserves  our  gratitude.  I  humbly 
move,  therefore,  that  we  drink  to  the 
health  of  our  worthy  sister.  Lady 
Charlotte  Hinton.*' 

The  next  moment  found  me  hip, 
hipping,  in  derision,  to  my  mother's 
health,  the  only  consolation  being,  that 
I  was  escaping  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. 

"  Well,  Barrington,  the  duke  wta 
delighted  with  the  corps ;  nothing 
could  be  more  soldier-like  than  their 
appearance  as  they  marched  past.'* 

"  Ah,  the  attorneys',  isn  t  it  ?  the 
Devil's  Own,  as  Curran  calls  them.** 

**  Yes,  and  remarkably  well  they 
looked.  I  say.  Parsons,  you  heard 
what  poor  Rooney  siud,  when  Sir 
Charles  Asgill  read  aloud  the  general 
order,  complimenting  them — '  May  I 
beg.  Sir  Charles,*  said  he,  '  to  ask  if 
the  document  in  your  hand  be  an  at- 
tested copy  ?' " 

"  Capital,  faith  I  By-the-by,  what's 
the  reason,  can  any  one  tell  me,  Paul 


has  never  invited  me  to  dine  for  the 
last  two  years  ?" 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Curran ;  "  then  your 
chance  is  a  bad  one,  for  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  clearly  against  you." 

"  Ah,  Kellar,  the  Rooneys  have  cut 
all  their  low  acquaintances,  and  your 
prospects  look  very  gloomy.  You 
know  what  took  place  between  Paul 
and  Lord  Manners  ?" 

"  No,  Barrington  ;  let's  hear  it,  by 
all  means." 

"  Paul  had  met  him  at  Kinnegad, 
where  both  had  stopped  to  change 
horses — '  A  glass  of  sherry,  my  lord  ?* 
quoth  Paul,  with  a  most  insinuating 
look. 

" '  No,  sir,  thank  you,'  was  the  dis- 
tant reply. 

" '  A  bowl  of  gravy,  then,  my  lord  ?* 
rejoined  he. 

" '  Pray,  excuse  me,*  more  coldly 
than  before. 

" '  Mavbe  a  chop  and  a  crisped  po- 
tato would  tempt  your  lordship  ?' 

" '  Neither,  sir,  I  assure  you.' 

" '  Nor  a  glass  of  effg-flip  ?*  repeated 
Paul,  in  an  accent  bordering  on  despair. 

'•* '  Nor  even  the  egg-flip,'  rejoined 
his  lordship,  in  the  most  pompous 
manner. 

"'Then,  my  lord,'  said  Paul, 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  looking  him  firmly  in  the  face, 
'  I've  only  to  say  the  "  onus"  is  now  on 
you.*  With  which  he  stalked  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  the  chancellor  to  his 
own  reflections.** 

"  Brethren,  the  saint!"  cried  out  the 
prior,  as  he  rose  from  the  chair. 

"The  saint!  the  saint!"  re-echoed 
from  lip  to  lip  ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  and  a  monk  ap- 
peared, bearing  a  silver  image  of  St. 
Patrick,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  with  the  utmost  reverence. 
All  the  monks  rose,  filling  their  pip- 
kins, while  the  junior  of  the  order,  a 
fat  little  monk  with  spectacles,  began 
the  following  ditty,  in  which  all  the 
rest  joined,  with  every  energy  of  voice 
and  manner :— • 


I. 


'*  When  St.  Patrick  our  order  created. 
And  ealled  us  the  Monks  of  the  Screw, 
Good  rules  he  revealed  to  our  abbot 
To  guide  us  ia  whit  w«  should  do» 
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**  But  first  he  replenished  his  fountain 
With  liquor  the  best  in  the  sky, 
And  he  swore  by  the  word  of  his  saintship 
That  fountain  should  never  run  dry. 


III. 


•( 


My  children,  be  chaste,  till  youVe  tempted ; 

While  sober,  be  wise  and  discreet ; 
And  humble  your  bodies  with  fasting 

Whene'er  you're  nothing  to  eat. 


IV. 


*'  Then  be  not  a  glass  in  the  convent. 
Except  on  a  festival,  found ; 
And  this  rule  to  enforce,  I  ordain  it 
A  festival  all  the  year  round." 


A  hip»  hipt   hurrah  I    that    made 
the  very  sunt  totter  on  his  legs,  shook 
the  room ;  and  once  more  toe  reve- 
rend fathers  re-seated  themselves  to 
resume  their  labours. 

Again  the  conversation  flowed  on  in 
its  broader  channel,  and  scarcely  was 
the  laughter  caused  by  one  anecdote 
at  an  end  when  another  succeeded; 
the  strangest  feature  of  all  this  being, 
that  he  wno  related  the  story,  was,  in 
almost  every  instance,  less  the  source 
of  amusement  to  the  party,  than  they 
who,  listening  to  the  recital,  threw  a 
hundred  varied  lights  upon  it,  making 
even  the  tamest  imaginable  adventure 
the  origin  of  innumerable  ludicrous 
situations  and  absurd  fancies.  Be- 
sides all  this,  there  were  characteristic 
differences  in  the  powers  of  the  party, 
which  deprived  tne  display  of  any 
trace  or  appearance  of  sameness :  the 
epigrammatic  terseness  and  nicety  of 
Curran — the  jovial  good  humour,  and 
mellow  raciness  of  Lawrence  Parsons 
->the  happy  facility  of  converting  all 
before  him  into  a  pun  or  a  repartee, 
so  eminently  possessed  by  Toler — and, 
perhaps,  more  striking  than  all,  the 
caustic  irony  and  piercing  sarcasm  of 
Plunket*s  wit,  relieved  and  displayed 
each  other  ;  each  man's  talent  having 
only  so  much  of  rivalry  as  to  excite 
opposition,  and  give  interest  to  the 
combat,  yet  never  by  any  accident 
originating  a  particle  of  animosity, 
or  even  eliciting  a  shade  of  passing 
irritation. 

With  what  pleasure  could  I  con- 
tinue to  recount  the  stories,  the  songs, 
the  sayings,  I  listened  to.  With  what 
satisfaction  do  I  yet  look  back  upon 
that  brilliant  scene,  nearly  all  the  ac- 
tors in  whichi  have  since  men  to  high 


rank  and  eminence  in  the  coimtrj. 
How  often  too,  in  their  bright  carecTi 
when  I  have  heard  the  warm  praise  of 
the  world  bestowed  upon  their  trlomphs 
and  their  successes,  has  mv  memory 
carried  me  back  to  that  glorious  night» 
when,  with  hearts  untrammelled  bj 
care,  high  in  hope,  and  higher  in  am- 
bition, these  bright  spirits  sported  in 
all  the  wanton  exuberance  of  their 
genius,  scattering  with  profusion  the 
rich  ore  of  their  talent,  careless  of 
the  depths  to  which  the  mine  should 
be  shafted  hereafter.  Yes,  it  is  true* 
there  were  giants  in  those  days!  how- 
ever much  one  may  be  disposed  to  look 
upon  the  eulogist  of  the  past,  as  one 
wiiose  fancy  b  more  ardent,  than  his 
memory  is  tenacious,  yet  with  respect 
to  this,  there  is  no  denial  of  the  factj 
that  great  convivial  gifts,  great  con- 
versational power,  no  longer  exist  as 
they  did  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
country  where  I  passed  my  youth— -of 
Ireland :  and  who  that  remembers 
those  names  I  have  mentioned — who 
that  can  recall  the  fascination  and 
charm,  which  almost  every  dinner- 
party of  the  day  could  boast — who 
that  can  bring  to  mind  the  brilliancy 
of  Curran,  the  impetuous  power  of 
Plunket,  or  the  elegance  of  manner 
and  classical  perfection  of  wit,  that 
made  Burke  the  Cicero  of  his  nation 
—who,  I  say,  with  all  these  things  be* 
fore  his  memory,  can  venture  to  com- 
pare the  society  of  that  period  with  the 
present  ?  No,  no  ;  the  grey  ludrs 
that  mingle  with  our  brown,  may  con- 
vict us  of  being  a  prejudiced  witness, 
but  we  would  call  into  court  every  one 
whose  testimonv  is  available,  and  con« 
fidently  await  tne  verdict* 
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^  And  to  they  ran  away  1*'  laid  the 
orior,  turning  towards  a  tal1»  nunt* 
looking  monK,  who,  with  a  hollow 
Yoicc  and  solemn  manner,  was  record- 
ioff  the  singular  disappearance  of  the 
nulitia  regiment  he  commanded^  on 
the  morning  thev  were  to  embark  for 
Englanil.  "  The  story  we  heard,*' 
resumed  the  prior,  '*  was,  that  when 
drawn  up  in  the  FiAeen  Acres,  one  of 
the  light  company  caught  sight  of  a 
hare,  and  Hung  his  musket  at  it. 
The  grenadiers  followed  the  example, 
and  that  then  the  whole  battalion  broke 
loose,  with  a  loud  yell,  and  set  off  in 
pursuit—*' 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  gaunt  man, 
waving  his  hand  to  suppress  the  laugh- 
ter around  him.  "  They  were  assem- 
bled on  the  light-house  wall,  as  it 
might  be  here,  and  we  told  them  off 
by  tallies  as  thcr  marched  on  board, 
not  perceiving,  however,  that  as  fast 
as  they  entered  the  packet  on  one  side, 
they  Ivd  it  on  the  opposite,  there  be- 
ing two  jolly-boats  in  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  and  as  it  was  dusk  at  the 
time,  the  scheme  was  undetected  until 
the  corporal  of  a  flank  company 
shouted  out  for  them  to  wait  for  him, 
that  being  his  boat.  At  this  time  wo 
had  flftv  men  of  our  four  hundred  and 
•ightv.*^ 

**  Ay,  ay,  holy  father,"  cried  the 
prior,  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  devil- 
led bone,  *'  vour  fellows  were  like  the 
grilled  bone  before  me ;  when  they 
were  mustered,  they  would  not  wait 
to  be  peppered." 


Thu  tally  produced  a  roar  of  ItQ^b- 
ter,  not  the  less  heartir  that  the  grtm« 
visagcd  hero  it  was  addreased  to,  naver 
relaxed  a  muscle  of  hu  face.  It  was 
now  late,  and  what  between  the  ooise^ 
the  wine,  and  the  laughter,  my  faenU 
ties  were  none  of  the  clearest.  With- 
out having  drunk  much,  I  felt  all  the 
intoxication  of  liquor,  and  a  whirl* 
wind  of  confusion  in  my  ideas,  that 
almost  resembled  madness.  To  this 
state  one  part  of  their  in*oceediogt  in 
a  great  measure  contributed  i  for  every 
now  and  then,  on  some  signal  from  tha 
prior,  the  whole  party  would  take 
hands  and  dance  round  the  table  to 
the  measure  of  an  Irish  iig,  wilder,  and 
even  more  eccentric,  than  their  own 
orgies.  Indeed,  I  think  this  religions 
exercise  finished  me ;  for,  after  the 
third  time  of  its  performance,  the 
whole  scene  became  a  confused  and 
disturbed  mass,  and,  amid  the  crash 
of  voices,  the  rinsing  of  laughter* 
the  tramping  of  leet,  I  sank  into 
something  which,  if  not  sleep,  was 
at  least  unconsciousness  ;  and  thua 
is  a  wet  sponge  drawn  over  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  portion  of  mj 
history. 

Some  faint  recollection  I  have  of 
terrifving  old  Corny  by  my  costume ; 
but  what  the  circumstances,  or  how 
they  happened,  1  cannot  remember. 
I  can  only  call  to  mind  one  act  in  vin- 
dication of  my  wiadom— .1  went  to 
bed. 


cHArTEa  xvui — a  coiirioENCE. 


I  strrr  Ute  on  the  morning  aAer  my 
introduction  to  the  Munis  of  the 
Screw,  and  probablv  should  have  con- 
tinued to  inaulge  still  longer,  had  not 
O' Grady  awoke  me. 

"  Come,  Jack,"  he  cried,  **  this  is 
the  third  time  I  have  been  here  to-day. 
I  can't  have  mercy  on  you  any  longer  ; 
so  rub  your  eyes,  and  try  if  you  can't 
wake  suflliciently  to  listen  to  me.  I 
have  just  received  my  appointment  as 
captain  in  the4Ut,  witn  an  order  to 
repair  immediately  to  Chatham  to  join 
the  regiment,  which  is  under  orders 
for  foreign  service." 

"  And  when  do  you  go,  Phil?" 
**  To-night  at  eiirht  o  clock.     A  pri- 
▼ate  note  from  a  friend  at  the  Horse 
Guards  tells  me  0ot  lo  lote  amoraent; 


and  as  I  shall  have  to  wait  on  the  duke 
to  thank  him  for  hb  great  kindneu  te 
me,  I  have  no  time  to  spare.** 

This  news  so  stonned  me  that  for  a 
moment  or  two  I  couldn't  reply. 
O* Grady  perceived  it ;  and,  patting 
me  gaily  on  the  shoulder,  said.. 

"  Yes,  Jack,  I  am  sorry  we  are  to 
separate:  but,  as  for  me,  no  other 
course  was  open  ;  and  as  to  yon,  with 
all  your  independence  from  fortune, 
and  with  all  your  famiW  influence  to 
push  your  promotion,  the  time  is  not 
Terr  distant  when  you  will  begin  to 
feel  the  life  tou  are  leading  Tapid  and 
tiresome.  You  will  long  for  an  ex- 
citement more  Tigoroos  and  more 
healthy  in  its  chs?acter;  and  thou 
mj  beyt  mj  dearcat  bope  i%  that 
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we   may  be  thrown   once   more    to- 
gether." 

Had  mv  friend  been  able  at  the 
moment  to  have  looked  into  the  secret 
recesses  f)f  my  heart,  and  read  there 
my  inn)ost  thoughts,  he  could  not 
more  perfectly  have  depicted  my  feel- 
ings, nor  pictured  the  impressions, 
that  at  the  very  moment  he  spoke, 
were  aj^ltating  my  mind.  The  time 
he  alluded  to  had  indeed  aiTived. 
The  hour  had  come,  when  I  wished  to 
be  a  soldier  in  more  than  the  mere 
garb :  but  with  that  wish  came  linked 
another  even  stronger  still ;  and  this 
was,  that  before  1  went  on  service,  I 
should  once  more  see  Louisa  Bellew, 
explain  to  her  the  nature  and  extent 
of  my  attachment  to  her,  and  obtain, 
if  possible,  some  pledge  on  her  part 
that,  with  the  distinction  I  hoped  to 
ac(piire,  I  should  look  to  the  posses- 
sion of  her  love,  as  mv  reward  and 
my  reooniponse.  Young  as  I  was,  I 
felt  ashanu'd  at  avowing  to  O'Grady 
the  rapid  progress  of  my  passion.  I 
had  not  courage  to  conf**?  upon  what 
sli;;ht  enciiuraQ^ement  1  built  my  hopes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  was  abashed 
at  being  compelled  to  listen  tamely  to 
his  prophe<*y,  when  the  very  thouurhts 
that  n.i*«he<l  across  me,  would  have  in- 
dicated my  rosolvc. 

While  I  thus  maintained  an  awk- 
ward silence,  he  once  more  resumed. 

"  Meanwhile,  Jaok,  you  can  serve 
me,  and  I  shall  make  no  apologies  for 
enlisting  you.  You've  heard  mt*  speak 
of  this  great  Loughrea  steeple-cha^c : 
now,  sonic'hr)w  or  other,  with  my 
usual  prudcncv,  1  have  gone  on  adding 
wager  to  wager,  until,  at  last,  I  find 
myself  with  a  book  of  some  eight 
liundrod  pounds — to  loste  which,  at  a 
moment  liko  this,  1  need  not  say. 
Would  almost  ruin  all  my  plans.  To 
be  free  of  the  transaction,  I  this 
morning  riffiTed  to  pay  half  forfeit, and 
they  rcfn«:(Ml  me.  Yes  Ilinton,  thoy 
knew,  every  man  of  them,  the  position 
I  stood  in.  Thev  saw  that  not  onlv 
my  j»n)si)i'rts,  but  my  honour,  wereen- 
gagt'd  ;  tliat  before  a  week  1  should  bo 
far  away,  ^^  it  bout  any  power  to  con- 
trol, without  any  means  to  ob.*>erve 
them  ;  thi-y  knew  well  that,  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, 1  must  lose ;  and  if  I 
lobt,  I  nui:>t  2>ell  my  coiniaission,  and 
leave  the  army  beggared  in  charactfr 
and  in  fnrtune." 

<<  And  noW|  my  dear  friend,"  said 


I,  interrupting,  *'  how  happens  it  tbat 
you  bet  with  men  of  this  stamp  ?  I 
understood  from  you  it  was  a  fnendlj 
match  got  up  at  a  dinner-party." 

«  Even  so,  Jack.  The  dinner  was 
in  my  own  rooms,  the  cUrct  mine*  the 
men  my/riends.  You  may  smile,  but 
80  the  world  is  pleased  to  call  those 
with  whom  from  day  to  daj  we  as- 
sociate, with  no  other  bond  of  anion 
than  the  similarity  of  a  pursuit  which 
has  nothing  more  reprehensible  in  it 
than  the  character  of  the  intimacies  it 
engenders.  Yes,  Hinton,  these  are 
mv  sporting  friends,  sipping  my  wine 
while  they  plot  my  wretchedness. 
Conviviality  with  them  is  not  the  hapf^ 
abandonment  to  good  fellowship  and 
enjoyment,  but  the  season  of  cold  and 
studied  calculation — the  hour  when* 
unexcited  themselves,  they  trade  upon 
the  unguarded,  and  unwarj  feeuQgi 
of  others.  They  know  how  impera- 
tive is  the  code  of  honour  as  regards 
a  bet,  and  they  make  a  virtue  to  uem* 
selves  in  the  unflinching  firmness  of 
their  exaction,  as  a  cruel  judge  would 
seek  applause  for  the  stern  justice 
with  which  he  condemns  a  felon.  It  is 
usual,  however,  to  accept  half  fSMrfeit 
in  circumstances  like  these  of  mine ; 
the  condition  did  not  happen  to  be 
inserted,  and  thev  rejected  my  offer." 

«<  Is  this  possible/'  said  1»  <«  and 
that  these  men  call  themselves  joor 
friends?'* 

"  Yes,  Jack  ;  a  betting-hook  ia  like 
Shylock's  bond,  and  the  holder  of  one^ 
l)rctty  much  about  as  merciful  as  the 
wortliy  Israelite.  But  come,  come  ; 
it  is  but  boyish  m-eakncss  in  one  like 
me  to  complain  of  these  things :  noTi 
indeed,  would  I  spe.ik  of  thvm  nov, 
but  with  the  hoi)c  that  my  words  mt^ 
prove  a  warning  to  you,  while  thej 
serve  to  explain  the  eerrice  I  look  Av 
from  you,  and  give  you  some  ini^bt 
into  the  character  of  those  with  wl^ 
you'll  have  to  deal." 

"Only  tell  me,"  said  I,  "onW 
plain,  my  dear  0*(ira<1y,  what  1 
do,  and  how  :  it  Is  needless  for  wm  to 
say  I'm  ready." 

*'  I  thought  as  much .  now  Imten  to 
me.  NVhen  I  made  this  nnliiehy 
match,  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  over  n 
dinner  i>arty,  when,  excited  bj 
and  carried  awav  by  the  enthusi_ 

of  the  moment,  I  made  a  propodti 

which,  with  a  calmer  heaUt  I  ■hooU 
never  have  ventured.    For  a 
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or  two  it  was  not  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Burke^  of  whom  you've  heard  me 
speak,  called  out  from  the  end  of  the 
table,  *  A  sporting  offer,  by  Jove  I 
and  I'll  ride  for  you  myself.*  This  I 
knew  was  to  give  me  one  of  the  first 
horsemen  in  Ireland ;  so,  while  filling 
my  glass,  I  nodded  to  him,  and  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  I  cried  out,  •  Two  to 
one  against  any  horse  named  at  this  mo- 
ment.' The  words  were  not  spoken 
when  I  was  taken  up,  at  both  sides  of 
the  table ;  and,  as  I  leaned  across  to 
borrow  a  pencil  from  a  friend,  I  saw 
that  a  smile  was  curling  every  lip,  and 
that  Burke  himself  endeavoured  with 
his  wine  glass  to  conceal  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face.  I  needed  no  stronger 
proof  that  the  whole  match  had  been 
a  preconcerted  scheme  between  the 
parties,  and  that  I  had  fallen  into  a 
snare  laid  purposely  to  entrap  me.  It 
was  too  late,  however,  to  retract — I 
booked  my  bets,  drank  my  wine,  cou- 
ghed my  friends,  went  to  bed,  and 
woke  the  next  morning  to  feel  myself 
a  dupe.  But  come.  Jack;  at  this  rate 
I  shall  never  have  done.  The  match 
was  booked,  the  ground  chosen,  Mr. 
Burke  to  be  my  jockey,  and,  in  fact, 
every  thing  arranged,  when,  what  was 
my  surprise,  my  indignation,  to  find 
that  the  horse  I  destined  for  the  race 
(at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  a 
friend)  was  bought  up  for  five  hun- 
dred, and  sent  off  to  England.  This 
disclosed  to  me  how  completely  I  was 
entrapped.  Nothing  remained  for  me 
then  but  to  purchase  one  which  of- 
fered at  the  moment,  and  this  one, 
I've  told  you  already,  has  the  pleasant 
reputation  of  being  the  most  wicked 
devil  and  the  hardest  to  ride  in  the 
whole  west:  in  fact,  except  Burke 
himself,  nobody  would  mount  him  on 
a  road,  and  as  to  crossing  a  country 
with  him,  even  he,  they  say,  has  no 
fancy  for  it.  In  any  case,  he  made  it 
the  ground  of  a  demand  which  1  could 
not  refuse — that  in  the  event  of  my 
winning,  he  was  to  claim  a  third  of 
the  stakes.  At  length  the  horse  is 
put  in  training,  improves  every  hour, 
and  matters  seem  to  be  taking  a  fti- 
vourable  turn.  In  the  midst  of  this, 
however,  the  report  reaches  me,  as 
you  heard  yourself  yesterday  morning, 
that  Bnrke  will  not  ride :  however  I  af- 
fected to  discredit  it  at  the  moment, 
I  had  great  difficulty  to  preserve  the 
appearaaoe   of   calm.      This  monu 


ing  settles  the  question  by  this  let- 
ter : — 

"  '  Dear  Sir — A  friendly  hint  has 
just  reached  me  that  I  am  to  be  ar- 
rested on  the  morning  of  the  Lough- 
rea  race  for  a  trifle  of  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  pounds  and  some  odd  shil- 
lings. If  it  suits  your  convenience  to 
pay  the  money,  or  enter  into  bail  for 
the  amount,  Til  be  verv  happy  to  ride 
your  horse ;  for,  although  I  don't 
care  for  a  double  ditch,  I've  no  fancy 
to  take  the  wall  of  the  county  gaoi» 
-even  on  the  back  of  as  good  a  horse  as 
Moddidediroo. — Yours  truly, 

"  '  Ulick  Burke. 

"  *  Wednesday  morning,  Red  House.' 

"  Well,"  said  I,  as,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, I  spelled  through  this  ill-written 
and  dirty  epistle,  "  and  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  nere  ?" 

"  If  you  ask  me,"  said  Phil,  "  what 
I'd  like  to  do,  I  tell  you  fairly  it  would 
be  to  horsewhip  my  friend  Mr.  Burke 
as  a  preliminary,  pay  the  stakes,  with- 
draw my  horse,  and  cut  the  whole 
concern  ;  but  my  present  position  is, 
unhappilv,  opposed  to  each  of  these 
steps,  fn  the  first  place,  a  rencontre 
with  Burke  would  do  me  infinite  dis- 
service at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  as 
to  the  payment  of  eight  hundred 
pounds,  I  don't  think  I  could  rmse  the 
money,  without  some  one  would  ad- 
vance five  hundred  of  it  for  a  mort- 
gage on  Corny  Delany.  But  to  be 
serious.  Jack,  and,  as  time  passes,  I 
must  be  serious,  I  believe  the  best  way 
on  this  occasion  is  to  give  Burke  the 
money  (for  as  to  the  bill,  that's  an  in- 
vention); but,  as  I  must  start  to- 
night for  England,  and  the  affair  will 
require  some  management,  I  must  put 
the  whole  matter  into  your  hands^ 
with  full  instructions  how  to  act.** 

"  I  am  ouite  ready  and  willing,"  said 
I,  "  only  give  me  the  'carte  du  payes.*** 

"  Well,  then,  my  boy,  you'll  go  down 
to  Loughrea  for  me,  the  day  before 
the  race,  establish  yourself  as  quietly 
as  you  can  in  the  hotel,  and,  as  the 
riders  must  be  named  on  the  day  before 
the  running,  contrive  to  see  Mr.  Burke, 
and  inform  him  that  his  demand  will 
be  complied  with.  Have  no  delicacy 
with  himi  it  is  a  mere  money  question ; 
and  although,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
turf,  he  is  a  gentleman,  yet  there  is  no 
occasion  to  treat  him  with  more  of  cere* 
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mony  than  w  din©  to  yourself  in  your 
negotiation.  This  letter  contains  the 
Kuni  he  mentions.  In  addition  to  that* 
I  have  enclosed  a  hlank  check  for 
whatever  you  like  to  jcive  him  ;  only 
remember  one  thing,  Hinton — he  must 
ride,  and  /must  wm.'* 

All  the  calmness  with  which  O'Grady 
had  hitherto  spoken,  deserted  him  at 
this  moment ;  his  face  became  scarlet, 
his  brow  was  benti  and  his  lip  quivered 
with  pa<sion,  while,  as  he  wallced  the 
room  with  hurried  ste^M,  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth-^ 

"  Yci',  though  it  cost  my  last  shilling, 
I'll  win  the  race.     They  thought  to 
ruin  me  ;  the  scheme  was  deeply  laid 
and  well  planned  too,  but  they  shall 
fail.     No,  Hinton,"  resumed  he  in  a 
louder  tone  ;   "  no,   Hinton  ;    believe 
me,  poor  man  that  I  am,  this  is  not 
with  me  a  (juestion  of  so  many  pounds : 
it  is  the  wounded  *  amour  propre'  of  a 
man  who,  all  through  his  life,  held  out 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those 
very  men  who  now  conspire  to  be  his 
ruin.     And  such,  my  dear  boy,  such, 
for  the  most  part,  are  the  dealings  of 
the  turf.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
men  of  high  honour  and  unblemished 
intogritv  are  not  foremost  in  tlie  en- 
courairement  of  a  sport  which,  from 
its  bold  and  manly  character,  is  essen- 
tially an  Knglish  one  ;  but  this  I  would 
assert,  that  probity,  truth,  an<l  honour, 
are  thf  gifts  of  but  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  make  a  traffic  of  the 
turf,  an<l  are,  what   the  world  calls. 
*  r.-ioing  men  : '  and  oh  !  how  very  hard 
the  striiirgle,  hr>w  nice  the  difficulty  of 
him   who  makes  these  men  his  daily 
companions,  to  avoid  the  many  arti- 
fices which  the  eti(|uette  of  the  race- 
course permits,  but  which  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman  would  reject  as  unfair 
and  unworthy  !     How  contaminating 
that  laxity  of  principle  that  admits  of 
every  stratau'cm,  every  trick,  as  legi- 
timate, with   the  sole  proviso  that  it 
l>c  succi'Sbftd !  and  what  a  position  is 
it  that  admits  u(  no  alternative  save. 
being  the  dnpe  or  the  black-leg !    How 
hard  for    the  young   fellow  entering 
upon    life   with    all    the    ardour,   aU 
the  unsuspecting  freshness  of  youth 
about  him,  to  stop  short  at  one,  with- 
out   passing   on  to  the  other  stage  I 
Huw  difficult,  with  offended  pride  and 
Wounded  self-love,  tu  find  himself  the 
iji«>re  tool   of  slmrpert !      How  very 
difficult  to  check  the  indignant  Bpirit» 


that  whispers  retaliation  by  the  rery 
arts  by  which  he  has  been  cheated ! 
Is  not  such  a  trial  at  this  too  much 
for  any  boy  of  twenty  ?  and  is  it  not 
to  be  feared,  that,  in  the  estimation 
he  sees  those  held  in  whose  black- 
guardism is  their  pre-eminence,  a  per* 
verted  ambition  to  be  what  is  called  a 
sharp  fellow,  may  sap  and  undermine 
every  honourable  feeling  of  the  heart. 
break  down  the  barriers  of  rigid  tmfh 
and  scrupulous  fidelitT» teaching  him  to 
exult  at  what  formerly  he  had  Hudied. 
and  to  recognise  no  fbllr  so  oontempti- 
ble.  as  that  of  him  who  believes  the 
word  of  another  ?  Sach  a  career  as 
this,  has  many  a  one  pursued.  aban« 
doning  bit  by  bit  every  grace,  every 
virtue,  and  every  charm  of  his  charao* 
ter,  that  at  the  end.  he  should  come 
forth  a  'sporting  gentleman."*  H« 
paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
turning  towards  nie.  added,  in  a  vmes 
tremulous  from  emotion,  ''and  yet. 
my  boy,  to  men  like  this  I  would  nov 
expose  you  I  No.  no.  Jack ;  1*0  not 
do  it.  I  care  not  what  turn  the  tfaiiw 
may  take ;  I'll  not  embitter  my  Ufi 
with  this  reflection.**  He  seised  tba 
letter,  and  crushing  it  in  his  hand^ 
walked  towards  the  window. 

"Come.  come.  O'Craily*"  said  U 
'*  this  is  not  fair ;  you  first  draw  a 
strong  picture  of  these  men.  and  the* 
you  deem  me  weak  enouffh  to  fall  iato 
their  snares;  that  would  hardly  nj 
much  for  my  iudgment  and  goodsena*; 
besides  you"  have  stimulated  my  cari- 
osity, and  I  shall  be  sadly  diaappmntcd 
if  I'm  not  to  see  them." 

"Be  it  so,  Jack!**  said  he  with  a 
sigh ;  •*  I  shall  ffive  you  a  erapte  of 
letters  to  s-jme  friends  of  ndna  dmra 
there,  and  I  know  but  one  rrrnmpwm 
you'll  have  for  all  the  trouble  aail  «a- 
noyance  of  this  business— your  prallj 
friend.  Miss  Rellew,is  on  a' visit  la  At 
neighbourhood,  and  is  cert^  to  Wat 
the  race." 

Had  O'Gradv  looked  at  mewhOa  ha 
spoke,  he  would  have  seen  how  daeplj 
this  intelligence  affected  mc^  while  l, 
myself,  could  with  dlfHcultyrestridBtlia 
increased  interest  I  now  felt  la  all 
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one  subject,  I  could  scarcely  follow 
him  in  hia  directions  as  to  travelling 
down,  secrecy,  &c. 

I  heard  something  about  the  canal 
boat,  and  some  confused  impression 
was  on  my  mind  about  a  cross-road 
and  a  jaunting-car  ;  but  the  prospect 
of  meeting  LouiMi,  the  hope  of  again 
being  in  her  society,  rendered  me  in- 
difTerent  to  all  eltie;  and  as  I  thrust 
the  letters  he  gave  me  into  my  coat 
pocket,  and  urouiised  an  implicit  ob- 
servance of  all  his  directions,  I  should 
have  been  sorely  puzzled  luid  he  asked 
me  to  repeat  them. 

"  Now,"  continued  O'Grady,  at  the 
end  of  about  half-an-hour's  rapid 
speaking,  '*  I  believe  I've  put  you  in 
possessiiin  of  all  the  bearings  of  this 
case.  You  understand,  1  hope,  the 
kind  of  men  you  have  to  deal  with» 
and  I  trust  Mr.  Ulick  Burke  is  tho- 
roughly known  to  you  by  this  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  perfectly,"  said  I,  half  me- 
chanicallv. 

•*  Well,  then,  my  boy,  I  belieTe  I 
had  better  say,  good-bye  ;  something 
tells  me  we  shall  meet  ere  long;  mean- 
while. Jack,  you  have  my  best  wishes.** 
He  paused  fur  a  moment  and  turned 
away  his  head,  evidently  affected,  then 
added,  '*  you'll  write  to  me  soon,  of 
course,  and  as  that  old  fool.  Corny, 
follows  me  in  a  week '* 

"  And  is  (.'orny  going  abroad  ?** 

"  Ay  1  confound  him,  like  the  old 
man  in  Sinbad,  there's  no  getting  htm 
off  one*s  shoulders  ;  lH*sidcs,  be  naa  a 
kind  of  sui>erstilion  that  he  ought  to 
close  the  eves  of  the  last  of  the  family ; 
and  as  he  \ih&  firankly  confessed  to  me 
this  morning,  he  knows  I  am  in  that 
predicament,  he  esteems  it  a  point  of 
duty  to  accompany  me.  Poor  fellow^ 
with  all  his  faults,  I  can't  help  feeling 
attached  to  him,  and  were  I  to  leave 
him  behind  me,  what  would  become 
of  him  ?  No,  Jack,  I  am  fully  tensible 
of  all  the  inconvenience,  all  the  ridi- 


cule of  this  step,  buty  faith,  I  prefer 
both  to  the  emoittering  reflection  I 
should  have,  did  I  desert  him." 

**  Why  does  he  remain  after  you, 
Phil  ? — he*ll  never  find  his  way  to 
London." 

"  Oh,  trust  him  I  What  1  with 
scolding,  cursing,  and  abusing  every 
one  he  meets,  bell  attract  notice 
enough  on  the  road  never  to  be  for- 
gotten or  left  behind  ;  but  the  fact  b. 
It  is  his  own  proposition,  and  Corny 
has  asked  for  a  fSsw  days'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, for  the  first  time  for  seven-and- 
twenty  years  1 " 

**  And  what  the  deuce  can  that  be 
for  ?  " 

"  You'd  never  guess  if  you  tried 
until  to-morrow — to  see  his  mother.** 

"  Corny  *s  mother! — Corny  Delany*a 
mother ! " 

<<Just  so — his  mother.  Ah,  Hin« 
ton!  you  still  have  much  to  learn 
about  us  all  here,  and  now,  before  we 
part,  let  me  instruct  you  on  this  point ; 
not  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  reason 
for  it,  nor  do  I  know  that  there  is 
any,  but  somehow  I'll  venture  to  say, 
that  whenever  you  meet  with  a  little 
cross-grained,  ill-conditioned,  ill-thri- 
Ten  old  fellow,  with  a  face  as  if  carved 
in  the  knot  of  a  crab-tree,  the  odds 
are  about  fifteen  to  one  that  the  little 
wretch  has  a  mother  alive;  whether 
it  is  that  the  tenacity  of  life  among 
such  people  is  greater,  or  whether  na- 
ture has  any  peculiar  objects  of  her 
own  in  view  m  the  matter,  1  can't  say, 
but  trust  me  for  the  fact ;  and  now,  I 
believe,  I  have  run  myself  close  to  time, 
so  once  more.  Jade,  good-bye,  and 
God  bless  you.** 

He  hurried  fh>m  the  room  as  he 
■poke,  but  as  the  door  was  closing  I 
saw  that  his  lip  trembled  and  his  cheek 
was  pde  ;  while  I  leaned  against  the 
window-ahuCtar  and  looked  after  him 
with  a  heavT  and  oppressed  heart ;  for 
he  was  my  first  firiend  in  the  world  I 
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Land  of  the  Bard  1  In  memory  once  again 

Thy  trackless  heaths  I  tread  ; 
And  from  the  mountain's  topmost  round. 
Behold  fair  Coila*s  classic  ground 

Below  me  spread. 
His  lowly  hirth-place  rears  its  head» 
Swells  high  the  fane*  that  speaks  him  dead. 

Who  died  too  soon  : 
Carrick*s  brown  heaths,  Kyle's  bowery  glades^ 
Ayr's  pebbled  shore,  Montgomery's  shades. 

And  bonnie  Doon. 

Land  of  the  Bard !  When  wandering  late  I  trod 

Thy  song-remembered  shore. 
Winter's  stern  blast  swept  thy  lone  hills^ 
Adown  thy  vales  the  whelming  rills 

Dashed  with  wild  roar : 
Remembering  him,  the  leafless  woods 

Their  summer  livery  wear. 
And  musical  the  rushing  floods 

Swell  on  mine  ear. 

Land  of  the  Bard  1  To  nature  not  alone. 

All  beauty  dost  thou  owe: 
Thy  poet  lives,  the  scenes  among. 
Breathing  the  music  of  his  song. 

O'er  earth  below. 
With  shapes  poetic  fills  thy  groves. 
Peoples  thy  glades  with  human  loves. 

And  hopes  and  fears. 
To  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 
Teaches  thy  streams  to  murmur  on 

To  endless  years. 

Land  of  the  Bard !  From  thee  the  poet  drew 

High  thoughts  and  fancies  wild : 
Thy  changeful  face  his  raptured  soul  informs ; 
Dearest  are  ever  Nature's  shows  and  forms 

To  Nature's  child : 
Enriching,  beautifying  as  it  flows. 

Like  thine  own  river ; 
On  thee  thy  grateful  son  his  song  bestows 

Deathless  for  ever. 

Land  of  the  Bard !  What  though  another  land 

My  first  afl^ections  claim  ? 
Not  thine  own  partial  sons  can  pray 
A  prouder  homage  than  I  pay 

Thy  poet*8  name. 
Scenes  that  he  sung  I  lore :  from  foreign  strand 

My  footstep  turns 
Proudly  to  tread,  as  'twere  my  fatherland. 

The  Land  of  Burns. 


*  Bums's  monument  on  the  banks  of  Doon. 
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LAIKG*S   NOTES  OF  A   TEAVELLEE.* 


"  Teavellees  complain  that  travel- 
writing  is  overdone,  that  the  Conti- 
nent is  exhausted  of  all  its  interests.  Is 
it  not  possible  that  they  themselves  are 
blind  to  the  great  interests  and  influ- 
ences which  would  attract  the  public 
mind  ?"  &c. 

These  few  words  may  serve  to  con- 
vey an  impression  to  our  readers  of 
what  is  Mr.  Laing's  object  in  the 
work  whose  unpretending  title  bears 
but  little  relation  to  the  vast  fund  of 
information  to  be  found  within  its 
pages.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  observes 
somewhat  further,  that  "  diaries,  jour- 
nals, narratives,  feelings  and  wisdom 
of  the  first  quality,  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  have  so  satiated  the  omni- 
vorous reader,  that  results  only — the 
concentrated  essences  of  the  traveller's 
observations — are  in  demand,  not  the 
detail  of  petty  incidents  by  which  they 
have  been  obtained."  Had  this  just 
remark  been  only  present  to  the  mind 
of  that  large  class  who  annually  visit 
the  shores  of  Belgium,  steam  up  the 
Rhine,  and  post  through  Switzerland* 
what  tiresome  tomes  of  foreign  tra- 
vel might  we  not  have  been  spared  ? 
what  "  Winters  Abroad  "  and  "  Sum- 
mers in  Germany?'*  what  twaddling 
tourists  and  Trollopping  voyagers* 
anxiously  eager  to  narrate  some  fa* 
daUe  of  Boulogne  scandal,  or  some 
new  exploit  of  Baden  swindling  ?  what 
a  happy  truce  we  should  have  enjoyed 
from  the  sickening  narratives  of  cheat- 
ing landlords  and  uncivil  waiters,  from 
the  blundering  confusion  of  names* 
places,  and  people,  every  where  so 
conspicuous ;  and  better  than  all,  from 
those  maudlin  attempts  to  parallel 
English  and  foreign  habits  by  people 
who  know  little  of  their  own  country 
and  absolutely  nothing  of  the  Conti- 
nent. The  tours  on  the  Continent 
have*  with  the  exception  of  "  Russel's 
Germany,"  now  something  more  than 
twenty  years  published*  been  a  perfect 
disgrace  to  our  literature.  Most 
laudably  accurate  in  the  measurement 
of  a  cathedral*  or  the  size  of  a  pic- 


ture—the sign  of  a  hotel*  or  the  name 
of  its  landlord :  upon  every  question 
of  real  interest,  tneir  ignorance  has 
been  deplorable;  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful* that  among  the  tens  of  thousands 
annually  poured  forth  from  England^ 
to  range  the  Continent  from  north  to 
south*  so  few  ai*e  fitted  by  education, 
habits  of  observation,  leisure  and  so* 
cial  position*  to  bring  back  any  thing 
wortn  recording,  from  countries  so 
teeming  with  subjects  of  interest*  and 
abounding  in  matter  for  deep  reflec- 
tion and  improvement. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  start  at 
the  assertion,  and  ask,  what  in  hea- 
ven's name  do  we  look  for?  Are 
there  not  lordly  travellers*  like  the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry*  who  makes 
a  kind  of  royal  progress  through  the 
earth — telling  us  what  kings  he  dined* 
what  archduchesses  he  danced  with— « 
how  he  supped  with  the  sultan*  and 
took  pot-luck  with  the  pope  ?  Are 
there  not  diletanti  travellers*  with 
canting  criticisms  on  the  fine  arts*  and 
eloquent  lamentations  on  the  lost 
triumphs  of  sculpture  ? — are  there  not 
statistical  travellers,  with  calculations 
long  as  the  table  of  longitude*  on  the 
exports  and  imports,  with  admirable 
reflections  on  tallow,  raw  hides*  and 
cream  of  tartar  ?-^And  have  we  not 
the  great  Trollope  school,  with  its 
tawdi7  trumpery  of  third-rate  society ; 
its  low  gossip*  its  vulvar  smartness* 
and  its  slavering  worship  for  au^ht 
that  deigned  to  notice  it ;  and  with 
all  this,  what  would  we  more?  Our 
plain  answer  is,  if  not  actually  the 
very  book  we  have  introduced  to  their 
notice*  something  of  the  same  class— 
the  fruit  of  deep  thought  and  lon^  ex- 
perience— the  result  of  patient  habits  of 
inquiry,  assisted  by  great  knowledge 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  conti- 
nental nations. 

Mr.  Laing  is  a  traveller  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term — and  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  tourist  as  the  lordly 
abode  of  some  proud  baron  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty  is  fasisn  the  gimcrack 
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taerj  at  u  aUoiDMi'i  rilth  Abono^ 
ing  m  iafbrmatiaii — itor«d  with  ttst 
for  thought,  hb  book  u  om  that  mb- 
not  b«  tkimmed,  hot  nmit  h«  nad 
through.  Yet,  while  ths  "luUt  of 
hu  nml"  eiidenllT  Imh  towvdl  gmr* 
nflection  and  idiiloMpluad  dadiwtki^ 
h«  it  nerer  uuendua  to  tits  flncr 
■hadei  which  diftinnddt  naliaaal  ohft* 
raeter;  nor i» b» inSflhrwit to loaMry, 
which  on  more  than  one  nnriiiiiiii  fie 
describe*  with  all  the  power  of  an  ar. 
tirt.  Hear  how  be  mMki  of  Holland, 
a  conritrj  the  acofFof  tirtrj  pretender 
to  the  pictnresqae)  bnt  whoae  ondat 
bndwapea  bar*  been  immortalisM  bj 
nTsdael,  Both,  BaeUinjMBn,  and  a 
faondrvd  othera:— . 

"FlatitUi  bwt  H  ii  io  gMnetrleaBj 
0DI7,  ami  in  no  otbw  mdm  (^iraa, 
ebimih  tower*,  brMt  hrm  honma 
their  wiodowi  glanetag  In  tike  ■«!  j  htm 
rowi  of  willow  treat  thalr  UmUi  fi>- 
Uage  ruffling  op  wUt*  In  the  breeae  i 
gTBM;  embaaknieata  of  a  tender  tItM 
green,  parti;  Udiag  the  meadow*  ba- 
nbd,  and  crowded  with  guttering  gao* 
dl]7.|iainted  gigi,  and  atool  waggon^ 
loaded  with  roiy-aheeked  laagUw  eon- 
try  girl*,  de^ed  oert  in  ribbon*  tSnaar 
sere  cobmn  than  the  ralabow.  aU 
'  ffiatb*  wfaidt— tbeaaaretbe 


braM  Te**el*  of  the  dairy  ISa  hrigbtaD. 
ing  in  the  nin — whOa  the  boxom  fhae 
hetKif,  in  cap  and  /apSm  exaotly  aa 
Tenier  Ith  her,  btutle*  amoa^  her 
ruddj  children — a*  the  dbtanea  b 
lo*l  in  the  loQ{^  rapanae  of  enltirated 
•oil,  teerains  with  plenty,  and  glowblB 
in  fruit  and  blaa*oni.  Sndl  are  tbt- 
oluect*  that  catch  the  are  of  Iba  tr^' 
veUer  in  Holland,  and  wboaa  rivid  oo- 
louring  cannot  bil  to  alrike  nl  nlaaaa 


objeeu  wSiofa  atrike  the  na  of  Ae  In- 
Teller  fVom  ••award,  and  fcm  a  gaj 
Jtont  view  of  HoDaad.  a*  be  *aa*  er 
■taaou  along  Ita  ooact  and  >p  It*  riven." 

It  i*  in  the  traaqoU  oharaeter  of 
Dntd  tcenery  that  Um  iU  diiaf 
beauty.  Th«  rich  fbrewoonda  of 
bright  meadow-land,  throngfa  which  the 
dull  itream  i*  acaroely  aeen  to  moTo— 
tbe  pollard  willow,  that  itlr*  not  In  Uw 
breeae— the  apottad  c^tle,  the  partbo- 
tion  of  their  kind,  that  ataad  htiJC- 
hidden  in  the  deep  Todnre— the  red- 
tiled  cottage,  belbre  whoea  door  the 


1  ^   )(   wril  and   graeefuUy  •».' 
ed  i    and  pnrfeclly    explain*  Ikt 
Bt  charm  of  ihe  iMting  iiinmeeiuB 
h  iceoer^r  inahe»  U)>on  the  miniL 
I  \tr  diKcuuing  M  sume  loogtb  i1m 
r  condition  of  Holland,  our  uillua'  1 
jfB  on  to  the  siihjeot  of  it*  MM|k«r  k 
lation,  ftnd  entem  minutely  iuta   ] 
cBUwa  of,  and  tiiu  remedy  for,  thair    . 
"■1    ilion.     Among  iho  Utter,  thauuL 
on  of  the  wute  landt  ■tnnda  fur^ 


b  ratlirrliianflQUriahvi,  andNbal 

Vuuio  nrc  found  in  llii>  hollowj  «| , 

niivo  any  inil  In  tfia  Imtiuni  MffldatMl^   il 
11  loiin  ti>  retain  thi.>  rsin-«raler.   IW    | 
uT      ling  ftH  thi«  l«iid  ma;  aptwar  Kr 
lltural    purpintpii,    Ihiim    la    goeri    1' 
1  tor  luppoiinr  thai  lora*  of  tW 
'-        raru  of  FlaadKm,  and  wiiiab  ww 
Jin   miMt  brtUe  in   Ibt    aorUi    af    ' 
If,    havu  orlKinollj    U  *     ~ 

About    Hrci 


i]uilily. 


IlKd*.    I 


II.  I  Doialn  tlilMuM 

uitrjr,     Bolit  t(oot  aniniti 
~  Kenvration,   thai    nan  r«c 
1  wntte  with  ■dianlaf:^. 
J    be  done   by  (bu   lalxmr  of  <*ew  I 
..  crtaira  ffrniTatkin*.  apiijiinl  wilbwi  I 
It     liiiltin  M  Urn  (SHiiii    ipot.     Swfe  f 
ximiTiii   t^urlu  iiu  |)rnBl  with  tL  1 
il  i(  thrown  a»u,> .  unl  IkUiiir  I* 
>k      [<aiil  for  man;  );i'''i.Tnii>iii<,  nntn* 
w.     Ij  (ubilitirniv  Ir,n(i  t|,.   ...il  h*  a 
nanl  fnr  thv  labiiiir  ■>(  ralltvalte 
.M,  tr  (h«  land   h'   ilf   lahnsmr'a 
h*  will  put  n|<  wi<ri  Ihil   rm.-^a~ 
Kuh  (nnnMbiJir  R'UTottDn  i* 

-uo  vul   troni  ninl iiriif <1  iruilitatla«. 
foi.i  i.r  man  lt<Wl  li-:i<i>  furlOh*   1 

il  ;    nnd  IIif    ; iw.l  iiJiabUed  J 

■   alw«;i  •upurmr   m   Hi»   Ma*! 

I  it,  and   alivitM  In  |>r.iii'i(-tl«t  I. 

>^  .i^lhuf  ttrao  It  [i«t  U>-o  unL  Tb«  ] 

>!'  ttihi  Imttmi  pmi^i  of  ttie  n      ' 


id  uf  a  cmuiIrT  li 


andiMibt«4h   j 
inrialora,  aid   ] 


'•  The  object*,  or  wnm*  pebtel,  an 

Mitber  gracefU,  beaatUU,  Bar  aaUM, 

|b^  are   I»at<h.     They  hm  • 
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profit,  even  when  attempted  on  single 
fields  adjoining  a  cultirated  large  farm. 
The  first  operation  in  reclaiming  land 
from  a  state  of  nature,  is  certainly  to 
plant  it  with  men.'* 

What  a  lesson  to  ourselves  might 
we  draw  from  the  passages  I  have  here 
quoted.  It  is  a  well-known»  an  ad- 
mitted fact  that  many  thousand  acres  of 
reclaimable  land  exist  at  this  moment 
in  Ireland :  that  while  this  immense 
tract  is  barren  and  unproductive*  our 
labouring  classes  are  starving — our 
poor-law  as  ineffectual  as  its  support 
IS  onerous,  and  the  costly  expencUture 
of  a  government  plan  of  emigration, 
under  consideration. 

«  The  Dutch  began,  in  1818,  to  plant 
poor  colonies  in  the  barren  tract  behind 
the  Zu^der  Zee.  A  society  of  subscribers 
to  a  fund  for  the  diminution  of  pau- 
perism, aided  bv  assistance  from  go- 
vernment, purchased  an  estate  near 
Steenwyk,  a  small  town  in  that  tract  of 
country,  and  commenced  a  poor  colony, 
called  Frederics-oort,  with  fifty-two  fa- 
milies, sent  from  different  parishes,  which 
had  subscribed  to  the  fund.  The  whole 
cost  56,000  fiorins,  or  about  £4650  ster- 
ling, and  its  extent  was  about  1200  acres, 
of  which  about  200  had  been  cultivated, 
or  at  least  laid  into  the  shape  of  fields. 
The  poor  quality  of  the  land  may  be 
imagined  from  its  price.  Each  family, 
consisting  on  an  average  of  six  persons 
of  all  ages,  and  settled  on  an  allotment 
of  seven  acres,  was  found  to  cost  in  out- 
fit, including  the  expense  of  their  house, 
furniture,  food,  and  seed  for  one  year, 
clothing,  flax,  and  wool  for  their  spin- 
ning, land  for  their  cultivating,  and  two 
cows,  about  1700  florins,  or  £141,  10s. 
sterling ;  and  in  sixteen  years  the  colo- 
nist was  expected  to  repay  this  advance 
by  the  surplus  production  of  his  labour, 
besides  maintaining  his  family.  A  strict 
system  of  co-operative  and  coercive  la- 
blottr,  under  discipline,  as  in  a  penal 
workhouse,  was  established.  The  colo- 
nist worked  by  the  piece,  under  inspec- 
tion of  overseers,  was  paid  by  a  ticxet, 
according  to  fixed  rates  for  the  different 
kinds  of  work,  and  the  ticket  was  good 
for  rations  of  food  or  stores,  at  the  shop 
or  magazine  of  the  society  delivered  at 
fixed  and  moderate  prices.  The  allot- 
ment of  land  was  to  become  ultimately 
the  colonist's  own  property,  when  h!e 
had  cleared  the  1700  florms  of  advance ; 
and,  by  good  conduct  and  industry,  he 
could  obtain  various  indulgences  and 
encouragements  during  the  sixteen  years 
which  were  required  to  clear  that  sum 
aeeordiBg  to  tM  ealealatioM  of  the  so- 
•toly..  Tit  finuidcrerUiif  ttMMmmX 


was  a  Dutch  ofiicer,  General  Van  der 
Bosh,  who  had  seen  in  the  East  Indies 
among  the  Chinese  settlers  in  Java,  the 
great  agricultural  results  from  the  co- 
operative labour  of  small  proprietors  of 
land.  With  the  people  he  had  to  deal — 
the  paupers  of  town  populations,  with 
vice  and  idleness,  as  well  as  want  and 
misery  in  their  social  composition — ho 
had  to  establish  the  arrangements  and 
discipline,  both  as  to  rewards  and  pu« 
nishments,  of  a  penal  colony.  Constant 
employment  under  overseers  was  the 
fundamental  law.  The  free  proprietor- 
ship of  the  land  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
years,  was  the  ultimate  reward ;  and 
medals  for  good  conduct,  and  indul* 
gcnccs  in  the  libertv  of  going  about, 
were  minor  intermediate  rewards.  The 
punishments  were  confinement  and  hard 
labour  in  a  small  town  called  Omme 
fichantx.  The  parishes  which  subscribed 
to  the  fiinds  of  the  society  5100  guilders, 
or  £425,  had  the  privilege  of  sendinsr 
three  families  or  housekeepings,  two  ot 
them  consisting  of  six  grown  persons 
each,  and  the  third  of  six  orpnans  or 
foundlings,  not  under  six  years  of  age, 
and  a  married  couple  with  them,  to  ma-  • 
nage  for  the  children.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  each  child,  160  guilders,  or 
£5,  was  to  be  paid  yearly.  It  appears 
that,  in  1826,  the  poor  colony  at  Wortel, 
near  Antwerp,  established  on  the  same 
plan,  contained  125  farms,  and  the  ma- 
nagers of  it  had  contracted  to  take 
1000  paupers  for  sixteen  years,  at  35 
guilders,  or  58s.  4d.  sterling,  per  head 
yearly.  In  all,  20,000  persons  were 
reckoned  in  1826  in  these  poor  colonies 
of  Frederics-oort  and  Wortel.'* 

The  relative  positions  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  are  well  and  clearly 
stated,  and  the  misfortunes  of  their 
unhappy  separation  boldly  put  for- 
ward. 

**  "The  total  separation  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  was  a  false  step  for  the  wel- 
fare of  both.  They  should  have  divorced 
each  other,  the  two  little  countries,  from 
bed  and  board  only.  The  one  country 
is  necessary  to  the  other,  and  neither 
has  the  means  to  support  a  distinct 
housekeeping.  Holland  has  capital,  com- 
merce, and  magnificent  colonies,  hut  has 
nothing  of  her  own  manufacturing  to 
send  to  her  colonies,  no  productions  of 
her  own  industry  to  exchange  with  their 
industry,  no  commerce  in  any  products 
of  her  own.  Belgium  has  maulacturing 
indnstrv,  and  the  raw  materials  on  which 
it  works,  coal-fields,  iron-works,  and 
many  productive  capabilities,  but  has 
no  colonies,  no  outlets,  no  markets,  no 
ships,  no  oommeroe.  Witk  the  Prussian 
WMihotiriig  prtriaoes  oa.  tiM  land 


Laia(ft  yotftitf  "  ^'-< 


iMe,  EngUnd  as 
■himng  or  Ma-porta,  bnt  two,  ADtww|| 
uM  Oiund,  4M  BO  fna  rirav  trkda  mm 
to  tbfl  coDsiunar*  oo  the  Continmt  ba- 
Und  her,  Belahwi  U  liko  the  rU  hu 
in  the  fliblc,  uuit  np  «4tli  hi*  tnaiWM 
in  hi*  own  McrM  olMet,  tml  (tarring  to 
(lealh  in  the  nUit  of  hi*  (old,  bccMflt 
h«  eannot  onloek  tb«  door.  TboM  two 
little  iMtei  will  (xma  togetber  amb 
iMfore  a  hnndrad  joan  go  onr  tM* 
heedm— DOt  a*  OM  taoMnhj,  tar  hoik 
want  tbfl  fooadatiiM  ia  tbcir  lodal  otmo- 
ture  for  monar^eal   govenuMBt   I 


I  upon— but  f*  two  i  ,.  . 
•tat«t  fedenJIj  nitod  ander  om  geoaral 
eoTemment,  Ube  Um  Unltod  BtalM  tt 
America,  or  the  Swiu  « 


Thf 


What  ground  hq  nay  lunro  for  tlw 
Utter  conclution,  onr  antbor  doM  not 
■tatei  nor  can  we  in '  anj  wWe  oomor 
with  him  in  it  That  eertadnportioiii 
of  Bclsium  wonld  derire  an  alBanee 
with  Holland  )■  perfcotlj  doar. 
•ole  onttet  for  their  ■p'nnfa' 
must  ar'iM  in  that  qaarter>  and  tliat 
Antwerp,  Gbont,  and  Uagei  ihould 
once  more  wiih  tar  their  bonr  of  proa- 
perltj,  u  natoral  enong^.  Bnt  atUl, 
the  great  man  of  tba  population  havo 
been  lo  worked  vpon— tlirir  minda  ao 
warped  bj  the  hifliiniM  of  the  Romiih 
prieitbood,  the;  are  decidedlj  inlndeal 
to  Dntch  role.. 

To  underttaod  aright  the  conifitioa 
of  Belgium,  we  mut  take  into  ao- 
conot,  a  populaUoB  which*  with  di^ 
ferent  olgeota  of  interest  aiid  oecnp^ 
tion,  tuTe  had  from  time  immeoional, 
certain  itroog,  infinaiUa  pr^}wlieea 
againit  eaeh  o^ir.  Tha  Liagon  dfr 
teila  the  Flenlnff,  with  a  hate  Moond 
not  even  to  a  Pola'i  diatike  of  a  Rn^ 
aian.  The  Wallon  and  the  AnT«n6ii 
have  a  rooted  antipatbj  to  each  other. 
The  conntr;  i*  not  onn  diridod  hj  tha 
loterett  of  its  fnhaUtaoli,  bat  the 
oppoui^  viewi  of  the  maaoftetarer 
and  theagrictilturis^artitrsngtbeiied 
hjr  domeitie  prqndkM,  and  wnm  HB^ 
rence  of  lansnagb  How  aU  thcM 
■hade*  nf  ditlika  are  to  nva  wn  ftr 
the  common  object  of  eodHiao  with  ■ 
countrj  whid)  thoj  alt  dbliko,  and  W 
which  tbej  tbenuMves  aro  abborrai 
it  mo^  be  lafe  to  propbeeji  bnt  It  Is 
certainlj  bard  to  oxplus. 

Mr.  Laing'sWUgmjiiajrWdlte 
toUogb  at  ui  &r  attribwllag  Oe  ori- 
ginal MpiratioB  ^  these  two  cmntrds 
to  religtoo*  essscs.  Bnt  It  W  norsr- 
thelets  perliwitj  tns  tfaM  shIi  «m 
the  CHS,  aad  At  s^  pvnr  IkMpr^ 


narao  |»v->iimm>"j  fnrwanl.  tt 
in  mor*'  fetiv  hi*  mcRturg,  nor 
IT  launches  forth  into  a  ralbur 
rAf*  nrpvii  of  th»  •npcTiorilj  nf 
■1  voviTnioent,  to  witicli.  be  pn. 
,  Holknil  and  Belgiwn  ara  nlti- 
Ij  dvBtiuvd. 

"  t  U  mncli  mor*  UIioIt  to  b«  Uw 
0  iirognwt  uT  aodetf,  iliat  Enptpw 
;  conraa  of  limr,  ■.■ivlUaaUoaL,  mH 
luiriucrcaamgiadaaiiuaafputiUecyliim^ 
«n  aU  public  affkin,  will  reaotrs  h««tfhrt% 
unu  pn-ul  fednrat  union  of  m»my  elMS^ 
v(  i-.Unii  xullnbia  to  Ibtirnienil  awt 
i>h'  cnl  pNOllariilc*,  Uka  IbaaniMtrf 
Ameriv&a  klsiix.  Ihao  Ihal  thaip 
.  cricut  *Ut«Ji  wUli  In  the  «ont««  of 
1  uiil  cIviliMlkn,  Ut  back  toiu  m- 
1  jr,  uncnnnMtcd.  and  tiuititp  wmmr-- 
and  arlnlocrarici,  which  mom 
u.<»-  m  trarcllerii  b  Amcricm  auntw  aa  , 
it  cir  inciitalile  doom.  Mlih  nfl  n-  ' 
spLi'i  Tor  their  ififU  nf  (irflphcc;.  the 
In  nry  of  hunin  affair*  li>  ool  In  n- 
ln":.n(lBlnwBriliIheoI(l.  bntt«Ml*aim 
tot  rrl*  th«  new— Idward*  a  higtwr 
ph'  t;ai,  moral,  and  raliElia*  eoBiSum  ■ 
tahnrdB  farnin  of  govumnonl  In  whkm 
tho  iiitcrul*  of  the  pcopi*  nhali  l>«dL 
rM'tcdb;  ihcpvopW,  and  fur  IhwpeaBlfc 
il  aiid  Intullrvtual  do  iter  I*  iMtaMf 
,..c  >hiil«  niM>.  anil  net  afrtiy  O* 
up]    r  criwtflrEaroprBn  lodelj." 

r.  Laln^  la  rathir  citva  ta  4b 

of  waiiilvring oui  ofth»r*a)rd| 

Dui,  reull]',  tin  Iliv  prvc^nt  occaalos  «f 

Dt  k-lp  following  liim.  oven  t«a» 

CI      the  balilc  on  a  ground  of  his  avi 

ji  sing. 


ll     dui-S,      wo      C(Mlfl'l~>     -^^~m-     _       . 

or    what  tu  find  llml  an;  aaiuwBt  of 
itTfttic  iTtJadicf*_an*  eilcot  af 

1-  blicnn  ardour,  could  haie  iodaosd 
n  la  have  aKribrd  tu  "  Anuriea  » 
n  ]4ijiiical.  moral,  and  n 
itioti  than  i*  cnjojnl  tij  the 
t  the  gorrrniDoni  of  a  mmi 
II  i»  nni  luHxtiarj  tn  cairj  ■]■■■( 
orr  with  u»,  ■«  tnahr  (be  aMcrliMt 


I  forgniien.     Doc»  Mr.  Lalof  f^ 
her  thp  cundnct  of  bb  hoMlai 
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international  law  ? — the  way  that  infor« 
mation  was  received  ? — the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  the  state  ?  Where 
was  the  boasted  power  of  republican 
institutions  then,  when  the  question  of 
peace  and  war  was  deliberated,  not  bj 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
but  hung  trembling  in  the  balance  of 
every  gin-twist  orator's  power  of  per- 
suasion, as  he  vented  his  hatred  against 
the  land,  from  which,  perhaps,  his 
father  came  forth  a  felon  ? 

But  Mr.  Liung's  admiration  of  de- 
ihocratic  institutions  has  no  bounds, 
and  he  gives  up  several  pages  to  re- 
joicing over  the  downfal  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture  in  France,  to  which 
circumstance  he  attributes  all  the 
prosperity  of  that  country  since  the 
revolution.  One  might,  however, 
pause  for  a  moment,  and  inquire  whe- 
ther a  country  which  has  now  enjoyed 
a  period  of  nearly  eight-and-twenty 
vears  of  peace,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  history  for  an  immense  length  of 
time,  might  not  be  expected  to  have 
made  great  progress  in  all  the  arts  of 
commerce,  when  the  happy  hour 
arrived  that  left  her  energies  free,  and 
her  exertions  unshackled ;  and,  se- 
condly, we  might  ask  whether  France 
has  really  succeeded  to  the  extent 
expectation  might  seem  to  warrant. 
Indeed,  for  our  own  part,  we  think 
not.  The  abortive  efforts  to  estab- 
lish railroads  through  the  kinedom,  is 
a  tolerably  strong  evidence  m  ques- 
tion. The  petty  state  of  Belgium, 
on  the  very  frontier,  is  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  a  perfect  network 
of  railroad :  from  eight  to  nine  hun- 
dred miles  are  already  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  and,  before  the  year  comes  to  a 
close,  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine  will 
be  united  by  a  chain  of  communica- 
tion, that  covering  a  space  of  near 
two  hundred  English  miles,  is  a  per- 
fect triumph  of  successful  enterprise, 
overcoming  every  difficulty  of  ground, 
and  opening  the  ocean  to  the  very 
heart  of  Germany. 

A  few  miserable  miles  of  pleasure 
excursion  is  all  that  France  has  ac- 
complished; and  while  their  neigh- 
bours have  advanced  as  far  as 
Courtrai,  with  their  portion  of  the 
Brussels  and  Paris  line,  not  an  em- 
bankment has  been  formed,  not  a  rail 
has  been  placed,  not  even  a  survey  of 
the  line  has  been  nuule  by  the  French. 
Now,  nothing  is  more  dear,  than  that  in 
the  preM&t  age^  fttam  commanication 


forms  the  very  bone  and  sinews 
of  commerce.  The  rapid  transmis- 
sion of  merchandize  from  place  to 
place,  introducing  into  hitherto  re- 
mote districts,  wants  and  necessaries 
of  life,  formerly  rarely,  if  ever,  at- 
tained to,  forms  a  new  stimulus  to 
productive  industry,  by  opening  new 
markets  for  supply,  and  yet,  in  all 
this,  France  is  miserably,  deplorably 
backward. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  very  general 
diffusion  of  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life  among  the  humbler 
classes  in  France,  but  these  may,  in 
great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  soil  and  climate,  and 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
great  political  changes  that  have  con- 
vulsed the  country. 

Our  author's  democratic  fervour, 
however,  stops  not  here ;  and  he  hesi- 
tates not  to  display  the  open  banner 
of  his  party,  by  an  assault  upon  "  es- 
tablished forms  of  belief." 

"  Society  left  to  itself  will,  probably, 
always  work  itself  up  to  its  moral 
wants.  The  moral  condition  of  France, 
from  1794  to  1816,  had  certainly  no  aid 
from  the  clerical,  educational,  civil,  or 
military  establishments  of  its  govern- 
ment, or  from  the  wars  and  tumults  in 
which  the  country  was  engaged;  yet, 
countries  blessed,  during  all  that  period, 
with  the  fullest,  most  powerful,  and 
best  endowed  church  establishments,  as 
part  of  their  government,  may  envy 
the  moral  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  French  people." 

Now,  really,  it  appears  to  us,  that  a 
very  cursory  glance  at  the  two  coun- 
tries he  has  quoted,  will  by  no  means 
afford  so  satisfactory  a  result  as  he 
anticipates  for  his  argument.  As  to 
France,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  rapidly 
resuming  its  old  ground  of  ascen- 
dancy, lost  by  the  first  revolution. 
The  ki^h  tone  latterly  assumed  by  the 
clergy  is  conspicuous  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  it  only  needs  the  continuance 
of  the  present  dynasty  to  place  that 
bodv  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their 
ancient  privileges :  how  much  more 
certainly  would  their  victory  be  estab- 
lished, if  a  restoration  of  the  "branche 
aine'  could  be  effected  ?  The  Fau- 
bourg is  essentially  popish ;  and,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  a  return  to  the 
principles  of  the  first  revolution — 
abolishing  all  creeds  and  councils,  can 
now  check  the  growuig  ascendancy  of 


Uta^tlfctmifaTf 


popery  in  FruM.  Ai  to  Antark^ 
yon  Mve  oalj  to  open  mt  book  of 
trsTeli  in  that  comitryi  to  leara  haw 
deplonblj  the  want  oftoiat  omnotkB 
between  church  ntd  atato  hu  inln* 
enoed  the  larmA  of  ann  poiriblo 
qieciee  of  dinent  and  aawm.  Tho 
«  ToliLDtary  ajitam"  haaotrtdnly  mado 
"  lodot;   provlda   aoeordln^   to   tla 


mock  aeal,  travene  the  land  'in  even 


diraction,  BubititntinR  oant  «Dd  pnrt- 
tanical  obMrranoea  tor  tba  mm  word 
of  the  Bible  I   and  jret,   lir.    Lalng 


tiei  for  educatioD,  toorab,  ■ 
cton  1  in  other  worda,  Inttoad  of  raia- 
ing  all  men  to  the  itaodard  of  a  trve 
and  perfect  Ikitlb  it  baa  aeeomnodated 
itaelf  to  the  eilatteg  ttate,  prottdlog 
Shakera  for  Obloi  Jnmpera  tbr  Ken- 
tucky, and  lo*e  fbaita  fbr  Hiwosri. 
It  has  opened  a  traSe — a  ftwe  trade 
in  religion,  to  tba  derigniag  and  tba 
uneducated,  who,  poaaeMed  of  certain 


tell*  ui,  "  that  a  people  will  no  more 
Ml  into  borbaa^mf  or  retrogade  in 
civilixationi  from  the  want  of  eala- 
bli«hment«  suitable  to  their  aoeial 
eondition,  than  a  ftmitj  will  tnm 
cannibal*  from  wanting  a  batolm'a 
■hop  or  an  oven.* 

Unhappily,  the  eonpariaon  baa  ao- 
tfaing  but  it*  fltppanej  to  recommend 
iL  The  contn*aneea  raggetted  b; 
neceititj  to  support  Wte,  and  inpplj 
the  want  of  ita  oomlbrtat  haTe  no 
analoe;  with  the  diaerapant,  and  nn- 
■ound  doctrinea,  which  apread  over  a 
land  deprived  of  an  adniwtad  prieaU 
bood. 

To  thi*  evil  doaa  tita  volnntaiT 
antem  expoaa  a  natlen.  Men  iriA 
dtooee  tbelr  paatsr,  not  aecortog  to 
tbnr  religions  vanti,  bat  their  own 
wliliea  I  and  ao  Ihr  flram  flndinr  Urn 
the  atern  cemor  of  tbeir  moraU  and 
mode  of  life,  his  dqwndent  poattloa 
will  make  him  tbcfr  flaitwer  and  tbeir 
■lave — hii  evcrj  opinion  being  bnt  tba 
reflex  of  Ihrir  own  tlwwbta.  Has, 
BO  nlaced,  maj  posaeaa  InmiMa  i  tbay 
will  never  gain  recoct  UiMon* 
trolled  bj  any  ^ritaal  anperiori  sit* 
attached  to  anj  ebnrefa,  tber  IM  bat 
a  life  intereit  In  the  form  M  doctrine 
tiMj  profet*,  and  ara  left  to  tbrir  own 
ingenuity  and  adroitneaa  for  any  peiU 
tion  they  may  aeqidre  in  aooNtf. 
That  nich  a  ■yalem  a*  tbii  ibonU  bo 
frcfcrred  to  tlia  char^  aa  by  law  an- 


.  to  a  very  iuttmcdn)  and  welL 
w       m  acruunt  of  Uio  mllHary  orgfr 
nn  of  Pruuia. 

"  or  all  iht>  Earnpwan  powtra,  Pra*- 

liporlo  (liu  ervateat  milltwy  eati^ 

uiiniiiiivul  in  prnporlion  to  her  niewt, 

pnpuktioD,  anil  diiancM.    The  inflMtry 
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cnralrv  of   the   lino  and  of   tb* 

>.  •ia,'^i  men.    The  artUlM-T  ef 
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m,  niluorai  and  oihcr  bodia*  ^ 

i"n  E  iginmr  carp*.  tS.^Bil  tora,     Tb* 

n^TV    of    iho    landni-hr,    ciarriMd 

>.   \H.7:n  RK'n.     Tho  ciialrr  ef 

riil»i.!ir.  <'»(Tci>pJ  for  (oor  wa«*i 

..  I9.<3^]  nxiuiiti-d  mm.     Tba  ar< 
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tulivrlir.  tir>(  foTHTiivc.  la  atdt- 

I'l  iTonipltle  till*  lanilwelir  ngi- 

In   ilicir  war  v*l  ibK^hment,  m 

.,...    >U(^tl>iid  (Above  M.UII()  mH)  eif 

lhl>    llviiiiin  of  Ibn  rnroi  nwana  Aa- 

[><.»"-(••.  and  ihf  wh'iU  of  die  dlvhloa 

of       "   landnehr  Bwrnnd    for    tenlM^ 

1  i»  as  tXtong  aa  Ih"  Ilrtt  dUidon. 

.<1iolf  arallalle  cirrH-J  I« 
I         Ib  Ii  r»kiiiied  bi 
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attaining  to  the  rank  of  an  officer.  The 
class  of  non-commissioned  officers  is, 
in  fact,  expressly  excluded  from  any 
higher  military  promotion  by  the  dis- 
tinction kept  up,  in  most  services,  be- 
tween nobility,  from  whom  alone  officers 
can  be  appointed,  and  the  non-noble, 
citizen,  or  burgherliche  class.  In  France 
and  Prussia  tnis  distinction  is  kept  up 
by  appointing  officers    only  from  the 
cadets,  or  military  schools,  and  requir- 
ing scientific  examinations  for  a  commis- 
sion.    The  sons  of  functionaries,  civil 
or  military,  who  are  educated  carefully, 
and  at  some  expense  to  the  state,  as 
well  as  to  their  parents,  are  thus  ex- 
clusively entitled   to  become   officers  ; 
and  as  fimctionarism  breeds  up  to  its 
own  supply,  there  is,  especially  in  the 
healthy  services  of  those  powers  who 
have  no  colonies  or  unwholesome  climes 
to  wear  out  human  life  in,  always  a  sur- 
plus of  those  who  have  a  right  by  edu- 
cation, promises,  and  long  expectation, 
to  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the  regi- 
ments in  which  they  are  doing  duty  as 
expectants  or  cadets.     The  meritorious 
private^  soldier    or    non-commissioned 
officer  is  thus  entirely  excluded  from 
any  chance  of  promotion.     Now  this  is 
a  defect  upon  which  a  civilian  is  entitled 
to  form  an  opinion  as  well  as  a  military 
man ;  because  it  is  a  defect  in  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  of  social  economy 
common  to  all  institutions  in  society,  as 
well  as  to  an  army.     To  exclude  merit 
or  capability  from  the  highest  point  to 
be  attained,  can  never  be  a  good  ar- 
rangement in    any    social    institution. 
Education  is  the  plea  upon  which  this 
exclusion  of  the  whole  class  of  non- 
commissioned officers  from  promotion  in 
the  Prussian  service  is  justified.     Edu- 
cation is  certainly  not  to  be  undervalued, 
especially  for  the  officer;    but,  if  we 
consider  what  the  duties  of    a  com- 
missioned officer  are,  as  ensign,  lieute- 
nant, or  captain,  and  that  in  an  army  of 
a  hundred  tnousand  men,  not  two  hun- 
dred are  required  to  apply  science  or 
high  education  to  their  military  duties, 
it  appears  obviously  to  be  only  a  cover 
for  the  monopoly  of  the  rank  of  com- 
missioned officers  by  a  particular  class, 
to  require  that  every  subaltern  should 
be  educated  to  take  the  command  of 
the  movement  of  armies,  and  should 
pass    through    scientific    examinations 
which  wouldprobably  puzzle  a  Welling- 
ton.    A  sergeant-major  with  his  ser- 
geants, manoeuvres  his  company,  troop, 
or  regiment,  without  the  aid  of  the  of- 
ficers.    He  does  the  daily  duties  which 
they  superintend,  and  in  reality  learn 
practically  to  do  from  him.    To  shut  the 
door  totally  upon  this  class,  is  evidently 
a  faulty  arrangement  of  the  military 
*?**2?  ®^  *  country.     The  efficiency  of 
the  French  armies,  so  long  as  this  door 


was  thrown  wide  open — ^that  is,  during 
the  whole  of  the  republican  period,  and 
until  the  Emperor  Napoleon  shut  it  upon 
them,  and  upon  his  own  success — proves 
that  no  military  force  is  well  constituted 
under  the  exclusion  of  the  common  sol- 
dier from  the  hope  of  attaining  the 
higher  military  situations.     The  moral 
prmciple  is  too  powerful  for  the  aristo- 
cratic., in  modern  times,  even  in  mili- 
tary arrangement.     The  French  and 
Prussian  fi^ovemments,  witliout  acknow- 
ledging the  exclusion  in  favour  of  a 
noblesse,   introduce  it  practically,   by 
requiring  the    education    which    their 
noblesse,  or  functionary  class,  can  alone 
afford  to  give.     I  could  not  hear  of  a 
single  instance  in  Prussia  of  a  man,  not 
entered  as  a  cadet,  and  entitled  by  his 
*  examinations  in  science  to  a  commission, 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  since  the 
peace,  to  the  station  of  an  officer.  The 
government,  indeed,  has  expressly  de- 
clared, that  the  ultimate  reward  of  long 
service  and  merit  in  this  class  is  to  be 
the  appointment  to  such  civil  offices  in 
the  departments  under  government,  as 
the  non-commissioned  officer  or  private 
soldier    may    be   oualified  to   fill.     In 
France,  it  is  this  defect  in  her  military 
system  which,  in  time  of  peace,  seems 
inseparable  from  her  civil  arrangements, 
from  her  functionary  system,  that  keeps 
alive  the  discontented  republican  spirit 
in  the  great  body  of  the  youth  who  supr 
ply  the  ranks,  yet  are  excluded  from 
promotion  in  the  army.     The  reigning 
family  never  can  obtain  military  popu- 
larity,   as  this  exclusion  is  naturally 
ascribed  to  their  system  of  government^ 
and  is  not  upheld  by  any  distinction  in 
civil  society  between  those  within  and 
those  without  the  pale  of  military  pro- 
motion.    The  *^ petit  caporal,'*  applied 
to  Napoleon,  is  not  merely  a  term  of 
endearment  in  the  recollections  of  the 
French  soldiery — ^it  has  apolitical  mean- 
ing.    In  England,  this  defect  in  the  old 
military  arrangements  has   been   per- 
ceived by  the  late  liberal  ministry ;  and 
the  non-commissioned    class  has  been 
raised  to  a  higher  respectability  than  in 
any  service  in  Europe.  The  chances  are 
small,  no  doubt,  in  the  British  army, 
of  the  private  soldier  or  non-commis- 
sioned officer  attaining  the  rank  of  of- 
ficer ;  yet  more  such  promotions  of  men, 
orginaJly  from  the  ranks,  take  place  in 
one  year  in  the  British  service,   than 
have  taken  place  since  the  peace  in  all 
the  contineual  services  put  together.** 

Here  we  have  a  distinct  statement, 
supported  by  undeniable  facts,  that 
the  chances,  to  the  common  soldier, 
of  promotion,  are  greater  in  our  own 
than  in  any  foreign  service.  Few  sub- 
jects appertaining  to  military  matters 
barei  of  late  years^  occupied  so  large 
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k  ilnre  of  pnblio  atttntiMu  A«  $fmt- 
tion  of  pnrohaM  id  tfio  uiii^ 

Whila  til  HO  wilOiw  to  hIcbow- 
lodgo  the  bardiUp  of  nie  eaM  wlwra 
old  and  meritorioiM  wr >le»  tro  pMMd 
oreri   for  the  men  ddm  of  moMj 


[M., 


.e»Uii». 


41D  the  other  h 

nte  the  velueof  ooDHediipti 
And  weallhior  oImih  «it&  i 
wboM  whole  Mm  Um;  hno  teoded  to 
etento,  »nd  wbot  nmr  tho  •jitem 
of  progretMTO  prometlaD,  mUit  not 
ba  fotrod  withb  it>  rsnln.  wonM  U 
not  be  poenblo,  bowerer,  to  efltet 
Mme  compromiM  between  the  two 
tytteau  ?  tut,  wUle  wcnring  to  Ibe 
offloer  of  meritt  Ibe  oartMa^  of  Ue 
Iiroiiiotioni  would  jet  preetat  anttoient 
advuUBM  to  tbe  man  of  fbrtiiBei  to 
induce  bim  to  adopt  a  ewwer,  where  Ui 
wealth  might  contribute  to  lua  rank 
in  the  service. 

To  begin,  for  instance,  let  no  ofi- 
cer  be  eligible  for  promotion,  bj  pnr- 
ohaM, who  had  not  Mrved  a  oertaln 
number  of  jears  la  Ibe  eervice ;  and 
on  the  occurrence  of  aa;  neaaej  in 
the  Mperior  grades  let  the  next  bi 
eeaioritj  be  promoted.  Thni  tbe 
Mieign  of  three  jeara'  standing,  with 
money  to  purehuat  iboatd  etend  on 
ibe  aame  ground  ftir  promotion  as  hti 
ftQow  of  six  jean,  witbont.  Serriee 
in  certain  climate^  inch  a>  tbe  tropkit 
Ito.,  to  be  Bcoanntad  aa  ondTalent 
to  a  longer  term  at  home,  or  m  better 
quarter*. 

Wbenerer,  therefore,  tbe  enrin 
b>d  aecompliibed  Ue  rix  ;MU^lie 
ahoold  take  np  tbe  tame  poaitlen  m 
a  paued  miiinnJinnan  that  it,  be  at 
once  eligible  for  tbe  next  rtep  In 
rank — the  lieotetuuMj,  wbldi,  in  the 
next  Taeuiej,  aboald  deieid  to  bfaa* 
aeeording  to  the  date  of  bii  eonmi^ 
rion.  Thiapbm,  ino£8ed  aoeocdlng 
to  the  circumitanaea  of  tbe  amtj, 
would  combine  tlM  doe  reward  of  tbe 
old  officer,  with  tbe  adTaalaget  of  ia- 
eluding  men  of  rank,  fertnne,  and 
poeition,  in  the  terrice.  To  tbda  tog* 
geition  we  iball  take  a  mora  fltttag 
occauon   to   return— let  «  now  ra> 

Our  ipace  will  not  permit  na  to 
J — » 'e  would  widn^oBtbomnj 


it  to  Mj,  that  trhciiMer  nooccnpied 
li_v   the  prevailing  pnrjudicvs  of   hi* 

Cartr,  his  rcmiu-km  are  eharactufiscd 
J  aiircwil  gn«d  ipdm.  justiM*.  eii'i 
aouteneiis.  Hi*  necount  of  LriiMif. 
and  the  kiolc.trndc,  it  xiifBriRotlf 
nuiiuiiig  to  warrant  our  rxlrai'ting  !l. 

irlth 


"  I.ciusic.  rt'inarkal 
Barlin.  U  A  rily  af  Ibe  niddli  „ 
liiili^unira  projecting  into  tho  rtrceta,  old 
fonnH  anil  ruhlniu  ■Ixuil  Ihc  p«opta  ead 
lh('iri)n«IliTi|{ii— oMhint'ofihelfeTliIaB 
■ir>  nolli'ns  of  FrFOolimwl  Ovrniaa  air 
ahoutthi^.  I^vprj'  thiug  in  doirarijtlit 
Gcrmin,  *nJ  pbiii,  uniophutimled 
Gfimikn  bnrgrsi  mjlo.  TbU  la  Ibe  ne> 
pltnl  nf  thn  miildla  clui  of  Cvraaaj — 
o(  the  cliui  which  hai  natblnjt  10  do 
vritb  nobllit;,  or  with  mlfilar;.  ordtfl 
iprticff  ai  •  wti,v  of  llrin^,  whiDh  baa 
not  its  j^vnt  moni'^F  mcrcbautt,  banken, 
n>ntractors  of  Iomu,  nUltowure*,  Ebe 
IViuikrort  1  buIhuiUnvjiabMantlal. 
nnd  nomr  *pry  wcalthv,  iinbt-Vtla* 
bur(;i'Mv«.  lit*  invvDHr  wb»  ooaM 
get  into  the  ilomeM'w  (wivl;  «f  tWi 
town — which  oven  nalirp  GBrnuuia  «a» 
not   eaiilT   ilo — would  cce.  it  Ii  aal^ 

hitblu,  aniT  modoii  uf  livinit  lira  oeMn- 
rte»  Ago,  tlinu  anv  otlwr  nlaee.  A  *«<7 
rcipHtable  people  llieie  l.(ii»inra  an^ 
ana  nrcfiinl/  bocnui*  tl>of  affect  to  be 
noimng  morn.  Their  book-trade  !•  «f 
such  impitrtanM,  Ibat  Iha  boak>en«n, 
of  whixn  (hrr*  ar«  I'ecliijnf'd  at  lb*  Eilea 
iiIh>u(  tivv  Imndri'il and  •liiT,  and  mea} 
of  (lipiri  '■mini  in  1,t<ipKi<',  haT*  a  larn 

r\<'liangi!  of  (hrir  owu  to  trantaol  IMv  ] 
luiairiF!!  in.  It  ia  nol,  hotrvfv.  tbn 
priming  anil  puiilitMuK  in  LuptieitaelCJ 
ihil  b  tbe  fauia  of  ibntti  liook  Adn.  b«£ 
ihi*  barter  of  nobllcatioiu  betineo  liaat- 
■elliTa    meeting  then-    from    dUT 

Binl*.  Thfl  bookw^lcr,  porbapa, 
<-l  an  tho  Baltii',  taa.it  anil  pxr^ 
Eublicatliinii  with  Ihr  bookidli  .  . 
.ipH.  from  Zuriob.  gt'  v  u>  manj  niylaa 
•if  liiit  [lulilicatiMi — a  doll  tvnboa  paa> 
■ibly-^for  >o  manT  ot  ihv  otbir'*  an 
FnlTiaininit   noTol.    Each  j^a  an  «•• 


I  he  know*  will  ailh 

'  a  irohliealioo  «f  wliirli  hr  cooM  MM. 
I.  hU  a  aoor*  »f  t-apln  *(lUn 
I  rircle  ;  bnt  a  ncii'i"  "'tJ  in  utrtj 
bookavlUng  dreio  bG<*rinniij  (.-»1»  ridvT 
an  uriithtn.  Suppoao  tbe  nork  oot-aaik 
•lul  iIujilJ  anil  unaalraUo,  alii)  ll  bM> 
i(H>aluPi  it  1»  oicbaniti'ablo.  •henU  It 
beunij:  at  thr  value  of  w  rapiilBg-papif , 
for  workJi  lp»  unialcable,  and  pal*  tba  i 


mnbj, 
the  poo 


poor-law>  in  that  opwtrjri  mftea 


jiubliih''r  in  poi 
ttark  ami  of  ■  laHrtv  of  worka.  [Da 
pnifil  ul>»  not  Japcnilinf;  alt«g«4btf 
upon  tbv  ni«Ht  of  th*  uue  work  ha  pnb. 
llalwa,  bnt  upon  lb*  aatorUnant  tat  m|^ 
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he  can  make  out  of  it  bv  barter,  he  can 

m 

afTord  to  publish  works  of  a  much  lower 
cla^s  as  to  merit,  or  saleable  nro- 
perticH,  than  Enjrli.Hh  publishers.  The 
risk  is  (iitided,  and  ai«o  the  Ios«,  and 
not  merely  dividinl  amon;;  all  the  book- 
sellers  who  take  n  part  of  an  edition  in 
exchange  for  part  of  their  own  publica- 
tions,  hut  in  eiTeot  is  ditideil  among 
the  publications.  The  standard  work, 
or  tne  new  publication  of  an  author  of 
cclebritVt  p^J^  the  risk  or  lo^s  of  the 
publisher  of  the  bml,  unsaleable  work, 
as  by  it  he  is  put  in  pos>ession  of  the 
former,  of  the  more  saleable  goods. 
The  loss,  also,  comparts)  to  that  of  an 
English  publi*iher,  is  triHing  ;  U'cause, 
although  the  (icrman  pre.ns  can  deliTcr 
magnificent  lH>4ik.H,  yet  the  g«MieraI  tasto 
of  the  public  fur  neat,  line.  wel!-tinishe<l 
productions  in  printing,  ua  in  all  the  use- 
ful arts,  in  not  bv  any  means  so  fully 
develo|>ed  as  wit^  u^,  and  is  satlafiea 
with  *ery  inferior  pap«»r,  made  of  much 
cheaper  materials.  The  publisher  also 
is  sa%'ed  the  rerv  important  ex|>ense  of 
stitching,  boarding,  or  binding  all  he 
publishes,  by  his  own  capital ;  the  pri- 
vate buyer  generally  taking  his  booky  in 
sheets.  The  Uiund  or  made-up  books 
in   bookfeller^'  shops  are  but  few,  and 

f generally  only  those  of  periodical  or 
ight  literature.  The  advantage  to  li- 
terature of  this  system  into  which  the 
book-trade  has  settled,  is  that  hundreds 
of  works  see  the  light  which,  with  us, 
would  never  get  to  the  printing-house 
at  all.  The  disadvantage  is,  that  it  en- 
courages a  prolixity  of  style,  both  in 
thinking  and  expression — two  or  three 
ideas  are  span  out  into  a  volume,  and 
literature  is  actually  overwhelmed  and 
burieil  under  its  own  fertility  and  fruits. 
No  human  powers  could  wade  through 
the  fl(M)d  of  publication  poured  out  every 
half  year  upon  every  conceiTable  subject. 
Selection  even,  in  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing mass  is  out  of  the  question,  unless 
the  catalogue-selection  of  judging  from 
the  reputation  of  the  author,  that  the 
book  may  be  worth  reading." 

The  following  comparisont  between 
the  Scotch  and  Germans,  is  admi- 
rablf  done,  and  may  he  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  our  author's  happiest  nuui- 
ner : — 

**  There  is,  also,  in  the  mind  of  the 
eommon  man  of  Scotland  an  imagina- 
tive thread  interwoven  somehow,  and 
often  very  queerly,  with  his  hard,  drjr, 
precise  war  of  thinking  and  acting  m 
ordinary  aoairs,  which  makes  the  whole 


labouring  class  in  Scotland  of  higher 
intellectuality  than  the  same  class  in 
other  countnes.     We  often  hear,  what 
country  but  Scotland  ever  produced  a 
Burns  among  her  peasantry  ?     But  the 
real  question  of  the  social  economist  is, 
what   country  but  Scotland  ever  pro- 
duced a  peasantry  for  whom  a  Bums 
could  write  ?     Burns  had  a  public  of  his 
own  in  his  own  station  in  life,    who 
could   fiH>I   and  appreciate  his   poetry, 
long  before  he  was  anown  to  the  unper 
class  of  Scotch  people;   and,  in  fact, 
he  was  never  known  or  appreciated  by 
the  upper  class.     In  other  countries  ft 
is  the  poetry  of  the  higher  educated 
class  that  works  down  to  the  people :  as 
the  poetry  of  Ariosto  or  Tasso,  among 
the  Italians ;  of  the  Kicbelung,  of  the 
Saga,  of  the  lays  of  the  Troubadours, 
among  the  (terman,  Scandinavian,  and 
French  people  ;  or  as  ballads  of  Burger 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  said  to  be  now 
working  downwards  in  Germany,  and 
Wcoming    folki^lieder — the    songs    and 
poetry  of  the  people.     But  where  have 
Deen  poets  belonging  to  the  labouring 
class  callf*d  into  songby  their  own  class? 
This  is  more  extraordinary  than  the 
genius    of  the  individual  himself,  this 
genius  of  the  class  for  whom  he  com- 
posed.    Is  there  any  spark  of  this  intel- 
lectual spirit  nmong  the  common  labour- 
ing people  in  the  finer  soils  and  climates 
of  Europe?  or  does  the  little  exertion 
of  mind  with  which  all  physical  wants 
may   be  supplied,   and   many  physical 
enjoyments  ohtained  in  abundance,  tend 
to  form  a  heavy,  material,  unintellec- 
tual  character,    among  the  labouring 
class  in  Germany,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  state  of  pupillage  and  non-exertion 
of  mind  in  which  they  are  educate<t  and 
kept  by  their  governments;  while  the 
mind  of  the  Scotch  labouring  man  is 
stirred  up  and  in  perpetual  exercise  by 
the  self-dependence,  exertion,  privation, 
forethought,  moral  restraint,  and  con- 
sideration required  in  his  social  position* 
in  which  neither  climate  nor  poor-rate, 
neither  natural  nor  artificial  facilities 
of  Kving  without  thinking,   allow  him 
to  sink  into    apathy  or  mental  indo- 
lence ?" 

We  now  dote  this  Tolumey  with 
the  less  regret,  that  if  our  Itmitf 
allow  not  of  a  larger  and  more  careful 
discussion^  we  are  enabled  to  r«oom- 
mend  its  pemsal  to  our  readers  as 
one  replete  with  instnictioiiy  and 
abounding  in  striking  and  original 
riews  of  the  most  bi^rtant  nanoiis 
of  the  Continent* 
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VroittMt  (it  itloral  PhiloiiO[ili;  in  the  UaiTerattji  of  thiblln. 

Among  the  man;  great  benefits  wiiich  nur  Unireraity  owm  to  her  ht* 
Doctor  Lloyd,  not  the  leut  impartHut,  or  enilui-ing  !o  !l*  efTvcti,  ww  t] 
duclion,  or,  at  least,  the  more  complete  dflvelopiuent.  of  the  proftnorikl  ml 
Few  in  ntimber,  nnd  nerpetiMllj  eng^nffnd  in  ihe  (IruilgM-y  of  mitioo,  or 
preservation  of  inlernal  ^iplinP,  the  Fellowit  of  Duhllri  CullagVp  a^B*!  in  •! 
tie»  ODit  acquirenteTilg  to  (he  members  of  anj  olhur  uullcglKte  iiiktitvtim,  w 
unei)ua1  in  the  actual  amount  of  intel]ii«tiial  producln  r««lis#i)  bj  thMr  « 
tioni.  The  povera,  that  mi^ht  bave  enriuliM  the  sluriu<  of  Iil#raluni  « 
worki  of  permanent  excellence,  wore  irMted  In  a  mitterahle  rouTid  of  ]■ 
eare»  and  <liit1e»i  anild  «ho*e  hararatng  dltifartlon  lUlli-  time  wm  left  for  t1 
ihulioiio  and  Mililarv  rct1<:'Ct]on,  whereby  aluna  any  thiiit^  worthy  tA  * 
tan  be  iicliieved.  Tlie  attraction*,  loo,  uf  a  dielropotu  proverbially  b(Mi)rftal 
rendtrvd  doubly  eon'tgdig  m  a  rtsireatiun  and  ri^aturaiive  itum  the  wmnt 
oocupaiiuiM  of  Iho  day.  Mill  further  tended  to  diminiili  Ibfir  Ut«r»rT  Iii4w 
and,  for  the  indolent  anions  tliein,  [trei«iiEed  miffifient  lo  Oil  up  tlie  tntsni 
of  leisure  alloired  by  Bcademio  eognf^menta.  The  acllvisuitnded  and  t .  .  _ 
gellc  ((I'lierally  plunged  into  the  busy  world  of  IrUli  politlca,  and  mar*  tiam 
one  great  mind  h*»  MOrlficed,  for  the  rapid  return  of  power,  pupahrthr.  Hid 
influenee,  which  tbb  unhap]iy  eouiilry  no  rtudily  arrurdi  to  any  dUiinciiaa  b  that 
department,  the  (niC  flime  won  in  the  pure  aervtce  of  truth  and  klio«)M|g«, 
There  are  some  of  thece  hindruicei  to  inlelleciual  exortion  whk'Iii  U  la  nlilto^ 
cuinnt  be  reached  by  any  lawi  or  regulationi  uf  the  UaUmity  itMlfi  ST  aaj 
iDcnn*  wilhln  tbe  puwer  of  its  govemora ;  but  for  tlione  which,  rcanltliiy  A«n 
her  peculiar  nyalem,  were  rather  excrescence!  upon,  than  cutnpoaand  mH»  af 
her  inslilutions,  it  sccmi  to  u«  that,  in  eitabltihing  profeuonlilji*  nf  mt»  of  iW 
abstract  sciences,  and  selecting  fur  tliern  men  wiio,  adenuat*  to  the  ofli'v,  abovU 
have  no  other  pressing  engagement.  Dr.  Lloyd  applied  the  hni  and  only  avait 
able  remedy.  To  this,  aisuredly  the  moiC  niae  and  ablv  rulpT  our  ainnrdtf 
ever  pne^eiKcd,  ve  are  indebted  for  the  brilliant  roniilation  whirb  hu,  fnr  wan* 

!eari>,  illuminated  the  chairs  uf  mnthcmatici.  theology,  nliyiiot,  and  BiDral  plii- 
osopliy  1  and  which,  in  the  numos  of  Hamilton,  I.loirii,  M'Culla^  U'BrMo, 
and  Butler,  priteut*  the  surest  proinifc  Ibat,  at  Irani,  tnn  pre*i-nl  pirrioj  ut  MB 
cnllegiale  unnaU  ts  not  likely  to  pasi  away,  and  "  matte  no  *ign"  oa  lbs  p^ga  of 
Iri»h  hiitory. 

Of  all  thcM  institntions,  we  eonrcM,  however,  that  we  arc  tinoiiliaHr  |Tal»- 
Ail— and  we  know  we  speah  the  univemal  fi'ellng  of  ibe  puldio— Ibr  UM>  Mla- 
bll»hment  of  th«  proftMonhip  of  Moral  Philoiofiliy.  That  io  the  nnirerutj  ef 
Berkeley,  meiaphyrical  itndici  should  ever  have  fallen  tnui  disuse  and  nqfUel— 
that  the  whole  encouragement  and  favour  of  lier  ni1<r«  shokild  katra  ban 
directed  to  foster  the  physical  ftnd  malhein«lieal  iciencvi,  in  preftrMia*^  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  ollieri,  would  scarcely  be  belleiwl  h;  «r.*  ocm  not  faaw 
•onnlty  acquainted  with  this  Mrange  fticl.  The  sui-ceiwx  of  iimiiv  dminftaiwd 
culiivatonof  mathematioal  science,  are.  indaad.  quite  eufllcii-ni  i-  r^Wc  tb«  a». 
tertion  of  a  very  rminent  wriler,*  that  the  Irish  geiijiia  ii  umuiteil  fur  such 
punuits:  but  we  have  no  hmitalion  in  savbgi  tlial  it  is  Ineomi^arably  mora  llllwd 
to  ntlatn  eminence  in  the  sdeitee  of  minJ,  or  in  the  milllvall'm  of  gvnmtl  liirr»- 
tiire  ;  and  thai  it  was  a  most  tniitalttn  arrsngeinenl  lo  eulutilulr,  as  the  prtii* 
ripal  subjeel,  by  which  to  iliscipliiM  and  inalruct  the  ynulhful  powtra  wf  mm 
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countrymen,  that  which  is  suited  only  to  the  few,  instead  of  studies  that  would 
have  met  universal  sympathy.  Unfortunate  as,  we  cannot  but  think,  this  ten« 
dency  was,  on  these  grounds,  we  think  it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
peculiar  state  of  this  country.  Every  thing  should  be  encouraged  that  is  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  inquii7,  and  every  exertion  made  to  g^ide  aright  that 
inquiry  when  awakened.  The  knowleage  of  their  duties  as  men  and  citizens, 
the  free  examination  of  opinions,  and  a  perception  of  the  position  they  occupy 
as  beings  endowed  with  thought  and  reason,  are  of  infinitely  more  moment  to 
the  students  of  a  country,  so  many  of  whose  people  are  in  error  on  topics  which 
must  ever  be  intimately  connected  with  these,  than  all  the  facts  and  phenomena 
and  discoveries  of  physical  and  mathematical  science.  Indeed,  no  matter  what 
the  age  or  what  the  country,  we  never  can  be  brought  to  think  that  the  mind  of 
man,  greater  in  its  nature,  more  wonderful  in  its  structure,  and  in  value  exceed- 
ing the  whole  material  universe,  is  not  a  subject  more  imperatively  demanding 
investigation,  and  more  truly  ennobling,  than  any  other.  But  on  these  topics  we 
do  not  delay.  The  University  may,  but  the  countrymen  of  Burke  and  Berkeley 
never  can,  forget  or  neglect  these  truths ;  and  we  need  no  time  or  labour  to 
prove  what  we  believe  every  reader  of  our  Magazine  admits. 

The  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  appointment  of  Professor  Butler  to 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  has  been,  we  presume,  too  brief  to  allow  of  the 
publication  of  his  opinions  in  any  definite  and  permanent  form.  The  imperfect 
information,  therefore,  which  we  are  able  to  give  our  readers  as  to  his  peculiar 
views  and  style,  is  acquired  altogether  from  occasional  attendance  at  his  tec* 
tures ;  and  we  really  must  acknowledge,  that  though  a  rather  enthusiastic  culti- 
vation of  these  studies,  and  a  tolerably  tenacious  memory,  are  some  help,  we  can 
hope  to  present  a  very  faint  transcript  of  either.  The  first  tern?  of  the  Profes- 
sor's labours  was  occupied  with  a  course  introductory  to  the  entire  subject. 
There  were  some  points  in  these  preliminary  essays  to  which — whether  from  our 
old*fashioned  insular  prejudices,  or  from  what  other  cause  it  is  not  for  us  to  ac- 
knowledge— not  all  the  force,  originality,  and  attractive  eloquence  of  the  lec- 
turer could  quite  reconcile  us :  and  through  all,  as  it  struck  us,  there  ran  a 
tendency  to  remote  and  abstract  speculation,  that,  perhaps,  lessened  somewhat 
their  utility  for  a  practical  audience.  But,  making  due  abatement  for  these  (in 
our  opinion)  defects,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  have  seldom  heard 
any  compositions  of  ^eater  real  depth  and  power  of  thought.  Rejecting, 
it  would  seem,  the  limitations  of  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphysics — and  here  to 
a  certain  extent  we  go  along  with  our  lecturer — he  appeared  to  insist  on  a  de- 
partment of  investigation,  altogether  transcending  that  '*  inductive  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,*'  which  has  been  so  long  cultivated  in  these  countries  as  the 
chief  and  only  end  of  metaphysical  inquiry.  Advantageous  and  important,  no 
doubt,  that  department  of  philosophy  is ;  but  wa  are  ourselves  strongly  inclined 
to  admit,  that  it  is  not  adequate  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  great  field  of 
thought.  Two  principal  divisions  of  it,  we  understood  the  Professor  to  lay 
down — and  here  we  really  must  entreat  his  indulgence,  if  we  at  all  misconceive 
Ms  views  on  a  subject  so  trying  to  the  attention  of  a  listener  ; — these  were  the 
Induction  of  Psychological  Facts,  and  the  Science  of  Real  Existence ;  com- 
prehending, in  the  latter,  those  dark  and  mysterious  questions  which  concern 
the  theory  of  objective  or  absolute  truth,  whether  in  moral  or  speculative  belieft. 
Principles  exist  in  man,  forms  of  our  intellectual  consciousness,  which,  though 
as  a  portion  of  our  consciousness,  they  be  relative  and  personal ;  yet  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  are  the  alUsufiicing  proofs  of  independent  irrelative  ex- 
istences ;  the  Reason,  as  we  are  taught  by  our  new  Instructor,  asserting  its 
own  incommunicable  privileges  as  a  revelation  from  the  reason  of  the  universe 
to  man,  and  not  as  a  projection  of  man  upon  the  universe.  On  these  views,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  all  the  vocabulary  of  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  day,  with 
its  <<  states  of  mind,"  and  «  modifications  of  thought,"  and  such  other  phrases,  fails 
altogether  to  exhaust  the  mighty  mysteries  of  absolute  truth  which  the  mind 
directly  contemplates,  when  it  recognises  the  necessity  of  Causes  and  Substances, 
and  a  nrst  Cause,  and  a  first  Substance.  But  this  whole  matter  is,  in  fact,  so 
profound,  and  opens  views  so  little  known  to  the  mass  even  of  thinkers  in  these 
oountriesy  that  we  shall  not  iuaard  any  minute  ezporitien.  We  trust  the  Pcq€«6^ 
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sor  will,  in  some  systematical  treatise*  unfold  his  views  upon  his  '*  Substantial}'* 
as  distinguished  from  "  Formal'*  Logic ;  and  among  other  points  we  do  not  know 
that  he  could  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  his  science,  than  by  the  publication  of 
his  very  acute  criticisms  on  the  defects  inherent  in  the  system  of  Kant. 

After  all|  there  was  nothing  that  pleased  us  more  in  this  whole  course  than 
the  very  lecture  with  which  he  commenced  it,  and  in  which  he  illustrated  the 
nature  andfomuUion  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind;  or,  as  he  called  it*  ''the  Science 
of  Principles  ;'*  how  it  maybe  contemplated  as  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
human  studies ;  that  from  which,  we  may  conceive^  all  the  variety  of  sciences 
evolved,  or  that  into  which  they  all  ultimately  resolve  themselves.  Let  us  venture 
to  recall  this.  In  the  former  aspect,  the  Mind,  he  told  us,  is  considered  as  a  simple 
nature  which,  while  preserving  a  perpetual  identity  with  itself,  evolves  from 
its  own  depths  all  the  varieties  of  scientific  truth  and  voluntary  action.  Ope- 
rating on  external  nature,  it  assimilates  it  to  itself,  and  brings  forth,  as  the 
composite  result,  the  svstems  of  the  various  sciences.  From  generation  to  gene- 
ration this  varied  activitv  goes  on  unabated ;  but  still  the  power  that  embraces  all 
nature  cannot  transcend  itself,  and  it  remains  true,  that  all  which  in  books  has 
been  registered,  or  in  thought  conjectured — science,  with  its  affirmations ; 
poetry,  with  its  visions ;  nay,  the  very  narrative  of  historic  facts — are  but  different 
attitudes^varying  manifestations^of  this  one  unchanged,  yet  ever-changing 
essence.  Thu«,  then,  in  this  first  aspect,  the  philosophy  of  mind  was,  in  our  lec- 
turer's view,  regarded  as  the^r^  step  of  science  ;  because,  it  is  the  observation 
and  theory  of  that  without  which  science  cannot  exist.  In  the  other  point  of  view, 
(a  train  of  reflection,  infinitely  too  deep  and  extended  for  our  present  limits,)  he 
exhibited  to  us,  if  we  remember  aright,  the  investigator  of  the  external  world, 
gradually  learning  the  modifying  influence  and  agency  of  his  own  mind,  and  at  la$t 
discovering  that  every  separate  species  of  rational  inquiry  resolves  itself^  and 
attenuated  as  it  were  to  its  elements  disappears,  into  this  one  first,  last,  and 
all-comprehending  science.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  particular  subject  of 
his  analysis,  he  is  at  last  led  out  of  and  beyond  it,  and  comes  finally,  in  the 
progress  of  his  examination,  to  learn  that  there  is  (if  we  might  attempt  a 
very  inaccurate  recollection  of  his  expressions)  "  a  philosophy  which  is  to  every 
specific  philosophy  what  that  specific  philosophy  is  to  the  individual  suljects  of 
its  classifications ;  that  the  sciences  which  theorize  the  world,  may  them* 
selves  be  theorized ;  that  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry,  and  the  relations  whose 
endless  varieties  they  detect,  may  be  resolved  into  classes  of  subjects  and  classes 
of  relations ;  that  these  classes  of  subjects  and  relations  are,  themselves, 
further  reducible  as  the  perceptions  of  distinct  faculties  ;  that  these  faculties 
are  subject  to  one  grand,  final  classification,  as  the  attributes  of  a  single  per- 
manent substance ;  that  Substance  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  Philosophy  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind." 

Viewing  then  the  subject  with  these  contrasted  lights,  we  behold  in  it  at  once 
*'  the  science  of  which  all  others  are  ctues  ;**  and  "  the  rendual  science**  which 
remains  when  all  others  are  subtracted :  nor  can  we,  in  the  vast  territory  of 
human  knowledge,  pitch  on  any  spot,  either  public  or  secluded,  at  which,  as 
he  said,  **  we  shall  not  find  ourselves,  at  the  same  moment,  moving  to,  and  mov- 
ing/rom,  this  philosoph  v — while  in  the  very  process  of  the  motion  we  are  practi- 
cally developing  its  truths.** 

This  very  imperfect  notice  of  some  of  these  introductory  views  will,  we 
suspect,  suffice  to  show  our  scientific  readers,  that  there  is  about  Mr.  Butler's 
conceptions  a  breadth  and  fulneSs  not  very  likely  to  fit  into  the  popular  **  philo- 
sophy of  the  mind :"  but  we  must  be  excused  from  pretending  to  give 
even  the  slightest  idea  of  the  singular  felicity  of  illustration  with  which  all 
these  earlier  speculations  were  developed.  The  Professor  appears  to  us 
to  possess  that  singular  faculty  of  rapidly  assimilating  all  varieties  of  in- 
tellectual aliment,  which  gives  to  some  men  the  power  of  mastering  books 
and  systems,  by  seizing  at  once  their  fundamental  ideas,  while  others  are  losing 
their  way  among  the  details.  Hence  there  is  little  within  the  province  of  any 
other  department  of  science  or  literature,  that  can  bear  on  his  immediate  theme, 
which  he  leaves  unapplied.  His  ampllficatory  mode  of  exposition,  which  we 
/lare  heard  tome  severe  critics  coudemui  appears  to  us  indispensable  in  an  oral 
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teacher.  Lectures»  unlcM  thej  derive  some  warmth  and  colouring  from  th« 
fpeaker's  stvle,  are  both  tedious  and  useless:  tedious,  because  no  one  can  attend 
for  anv  leuf^th  of  time  to  a  dry  discussion  of  abstract  science  unrelieved  bj  anj 
thing  to  interest  the  fielings ;  and  useless,  because  no  memorj  can  carrj  It 
away  without  tlie  helps  of  something  illu-strative  and  attractive.  Should, 
however,  these  delightful  expositions  be  ffiven  to  the  press,  we  would  desire 
some  restraint  on  a  fancy  which  occa^^ionally  conceals  the  subject  in  the  haze 
of  beautiful  imagery  it  flings  around  it,  and  less  of  that  copiousness  and 
prodigality  of  diction,  whose  splendour  would,  in  a  scientific  treatise,  ill  com* 
pensate  for  the  force  and  precision  attainable  by  a  more  compressed  style. 
This  richness  of  phraMM)logy,  however,  we  suppose,  cannot  very  easily  be 
altogether  abandoned  by  one,  who  devoted  so  much  of  his  earlier  exertiona 
to  thoM.*  |M)etical  pursuits,  of  which  our  own  Magazine,  Blackwood,  and  similar 
periodicals  afTonl  so  many  graceful  specimens.  Hy  the  way — why  not  collect 
these  iK'AUtiful  fragments  /  if,  as  his  later  effusions  tell  u«,  the  Professor  is  so 
sternly  renolute  to  resign  the  muse  for  ever.  Assuredly  so  much  deep  and 
tender  fettling,  expressed  with  so  very  rare  a  command  of  poetical  expression^ 
the  world — at  lea^t  the  few  that  love  poetry  for  its  own  sake — *'  would  not  wiU 
lin>jly  let  die." 

Mr.  Hutler's  subsequent  courses  of  lectures  were,  for  a  considerable  period, 
occupietl  with  "  the  History  and  Fortunes  of  Philosophical  Inauiry.**  Their 
object,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  w<is  to  exhibit  in  prominent  relief  tne  chief  ques* 
tions  contested  in  the  Philosophy  of  Man  ;  and  that  in  the  order  in  which, 
through  the  successive  ages  of  the  world,  they  arose.  The  first  course  of  this 
series  wc  hati,  unfortunately,  no  opportunity  of  hearing.  On  resuming  our 
attendance,  we  found  him  sketching  the  earlier  Grecian  schools,  a  subject 
to  which  he  contrived  to  impart  an  interest  we  confess  we  did  not  think 
could  be  attached  to  it  in  any  hands.  He  afterwards  proceeded  reffularlv  to 
the  So(  ratic  revolution,  and  so  to  Phito,  to  whom  three  or  four  labonoua 
courses  were  (levote<i.  Here  he  was  evidently  on  congenial  ground.  We  thought 
bin  refutation  of  the  common  mistakes  about  Plato,  especially  his  explanation 
of  the  **  Idea,"  in  its  various  applications  as  the  fundamental  point  of  the  PUtonio 
philosophy,  peculiarly  inipresMve  and  convincing.  It  is  curious  enough,  and 
perhaps  characteristic  of  the  times,  that  this  ancient  system  seems  at  present  to 
i)e  attracting  such  very  general  attention  in  various  countries.  At  the  same 
time  uhen  Mr.  Hutler  w^is  minutely  unfolding  its  mysteries  in  Dublin,  his  able 
brother  profesM>r  at  Oxford  wa5,  we  bflieve,  performing  the  same  task 
there ;  and  in  France  and  Germany  a  similar  interest  is  perhaps  even  more 
deeply  telt.  Ari.'^totle,  also,  recvi\ed  a  large  measure  of  consideration  ;  but  we 
confess  it  did  not  appear  to  us  (whether  from  the  lecturer's  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  subject,  or  from  its  own  inferiority  of  interest)  that  this  topic  was  at 
all  nude  as  attractive  as  his  disquisitions  on  Plato.  Be  this  as  it  may — the 
entire  of  these  courses  struck  us  as  cliaracterised  by  a  large-minded  appreciation 
of  every  variety  of  excellence,  a  catholic  spirit  that  sought  to  detect  good  in  every 
thing,  and  never  forgot  in  its  defence  of  truth  the  indulgence  due  to  any  errora 
that  could  find  an  apology  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  those  who 
held  them.  In  every  instance  we  observed  that  which  is,  after  all,  the  true  charac- 
teristic of  the  genuine  philosophic  spirit,  a  disposition  to  separate  the  germ  of 
truth  from  any  errors  that  had  nthered  around  it,  and — following  out  the  ad- 
vice we  once  lieard  him  ably  enforce,  *' refute  incomplete  or  partial  views,  not 
by  rejecting  but  cotnpUting  them.*'  We  are  more  anxious  for  the  publication 
of  these  historical  lectures,  than  of  any  other  part  of  the  Professor's  laboun. 
We  possess  scarcely  any  thing  of  this  description  complete  or  satis&ctonr  in  the 
language  ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  conceive  any  performances  more  calcalatcd 
to  stimulate  the  general  taste  for  tlds  beautiful,  though  neglected  department 
of  inquiry.  The  work  of  Cousin,  though  of  unquestionable  merit,  b  so  com- 
pletelv  moulded  to  suit  a  system,  as  to  require  to  be  read  with  great  caution : 
and  the  far  more  learned  labours  of  Ritter  are,  (at  least  in  their  Enffliah  form, 
in  which  alone  we  know  them,)  to  us  very  impracticable  reading.  The  popular 
eloquence  of  our  Professor,  his  generous  sympathy  with  m^rit  of  every  aind, 
his  feliottj  of  illustration,  and, — not  least  in  companaoo  with  hit  loreigQ  coiw 
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tanporariMp-^  Wtwanriac  Christitiiiitj,  would,  in  oar  ophlon,  nuke  hl>  i^ 
bours  ■  moat  nlnaUc  manaal  For  the  «ludent  of  urlent  llterstur*. 

W«  hkT«  ooct^ed  n  Inadi  time  with  these  imutrm  that  we  ture  no  ronni  tm  > 
coiwder  tfa«  Btlueil  laetnMi  on  which  the  nrufi<»»ur  ia  now  imffMr«d,  waJ  if , 
which  we  ahall  onlj  uf,  Ibat  utiru  uritctju&l  in  their  tie&rinir,  uiil  morn  limpW 
Id  their  ttjlt,  tbajr  fimm  ma  Admiruble  intruductiun  fur  tlie  DWinttj  *tnd«iU  Ift - 
the  higher  deparbnania  of  diefa-  EtwUes.  We  tliink  wt>  cuulil  pnrmva  in  iIua 
how  mnch  the  onorloDOB  of  hi«  Uigurs  in  his  clerl<?at  i-lianwlM-  bad  Mharnl' 
Us  teodeno^  to  taeorj  ud  ■bslraoUou  :  and  huw  much  mm-e  anxiona  b«  Mt  ■ 
while  on  thu  gronn^  to  do  gMierol  gooA  than  to  dnxxle  bi«  audirara  with  MiWr 
anbtle  reflnementa  or  briQlant  coneeplioni.  He  tcenu  to  havp  ahandoneJ  tW 
ctutom  of  tvadaig  hit  dlaootuies ;  and  hii  ■ljlo>  wliicb,  whiie  eii)Fn«n->l  »n  ih« 
Htitorv  of  Philoatjihj,  "Aat  won<lroua  Epic  of  ages,"  *i  we  remrinbor  ho  oiuw 
termed  it,  "In  wUch  the  HnnL&n  Intellect  ii  tlii;  sole  and  majifftio  tlM^r— wh 
aolemn  and  meUxxllcalf  hWt  litice  his  entrance  on  this  subject  aiiumrd  ■  &nii- 
liaritj  and  praotical  eamattbMe  suited  to  a  thrme  no  itnntedistel;  coming  boms 
to  men's  busineaa  and  boMma. 

This  consideration  of  hia  athicol  traching  brinn  iu  to  Mr.  Butter'*  (HMlli«ii 
W  a  minister  of  oar  dmrch.  In  these  ihiyi  uf  tnorny  ODDtrovpni;  aitd  mii»u1a 
dlitiDotion  we  conftaa  onraalm  unwilling  to  liaxard  an  expniilion  of  maj  waa'* 
peculiar  omniotia.  Snfflca  It  then,  that  we  believe  Iha  I'rofewior  U  VMTj  wttt* 
Known  to  De  an  eanieat  and  itrenuous  defender  of  tlx?  trnth  In  Clirict.  o*  em* 
bodied  in  the  autbeDtlo  fimuularies  of  the  Church  of  F.ntilAnd  :  aai  nf  tht 
Church  of  Engfaad,  U  the  purest  living  guardinn  »nd  expounder  of  UmI  truth. 


We  tnspect  that  hit  views  of  thv  greut  iheoloricol  ijuejillons  which  morv  pvcw- 
UarlT  occn;^  the  paUlc  mind,  would  be  found  not  exactly  re|ir«wi>Dl«d  by  mn 
of  tne  contendiiig  partiea.     A  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  tlht  iliflift 


Chnrch,  as  an  expre«  «reriion  of  her  Master,  and  the  ontinar;  repealed  i 
stniraent  of  hit  Ueadngi  to  man — seems  to  bring  him  near  (o  one  periy  i  <mh>m 
Id  hit  diacourtea  *e  have  always  ubserred  him  to  rnalnt^n  that  hts  tUaf  b^ 
pnlte  in  cheriahtw  Aeae  oonrictione  was  his  belief  lh»t  thev  were  twicwklod  W 
realise  all  that  b  bait  In  the  nligioui  sjsienu  mistatfenlj  eontrsMrd  with  llwa. 
Into  thit  topie  we  do  not  Teotare  further.  It  l«  mijre  in  our  pruvian^  m 
titerarj  and  not  thaologleal  oHticsi  to  «aj.  without  anv  dinetunioii  of  Jnctriual 
pdnts,  that  be  b  nnqmalioni^v  one  of  the  mutt  powi-rnil  and  eloqiBNit 
preachers  of  whom  oar  Clnrch,  nrlile  ita  she  is  in  such  mrni  con  hn««t.  Kar 
■hould  we  cloae  tUiaketdiiritiiont  addinjf,  what  fVom  ailetjuMe  leiltinony  «■ 
penonallj  know,  aad  what  ti  Ib  truth  a  source  of  more  valu&lite  i<ral*e  thaa  a| 
the  fame  or  glory  nteratare  aad  scianeo  cnn  confer,  that  the  Profrwor  of  Hani 
niiloiopby  U  the  hborfoni  pwtor  of  Kome  fifteen  or  sixteen  hnnilml  mW 
Protestantt  in  die  wiUtat  taoantain^lbttrici  nf  Uonei^ :  and  has  cvatrivM  la 
make  his  excntdont  lato  the  aijsteriM  of  Platonlim  eonuiient  with  an  ahaaai 
Incetsant  course  of  kXH^  ufaiisterial  exiriion. 

Our  readers  iBUt  eaetae  us  if  we  have   umilled  indudio^  in  oar  M*f 
ilceteb,  man^  of  the  niaal  details,  geneAlogioal  and  histortcaJ.     We  ar«  rmtfy 


not  in  a  potitioii  to  Amdib  taj  mj  minute  information  n|inn  iIhm  ■lotnmlaw 

Colnta.  The  Profttaor  tpringt,  we  are  given  to  nndprstwid,  from  a  osismj, 
ithertomore  ftanoaa  fbrlgbtlng  than  pbiloMiph;— the  fnr-fanwd  Oontj  af 
Tipperarj  i    over  whoae  tmulent  frirtuiie«  bis  worth*   sire,   •■  a  peo«n«nsua 

Etleman,"  more  thaa  oaee  u-esidfd  iu  the  ci>pa<-iiy  nf  High  SbsrW.Wen 
rale  of  Norounhj  aad  Whiggerji  had  rendered  that  poit  n{  bonosir  a  msoh*. 
what  doubtful  dit^BOOOo.  Bat  enougli  of  llil*.  We  iK-liem  be  can  put  fur^ 
ward  some  better  cUnw  to  aatoriol;,  and  so  we  shall  not  intaik  Mir  (Ktnd 
Sir  William  BeihaB^  pnnlDai^  or  nndcrtake  to  deduce  the  Prolbmtr  t«ai  ilw 
ConqueaL  
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NUTS   AND   NCTCRACKEA8.— >N0.  !▼• 

**  The  world's  my  filbert  which  with  my  crackers  I  will  OMn.** 

Skdktpem, 

"  Hard  texts  are  nuU  (I  will  not  call  them  cheaters,) 
Whose  f  helltt  do  keep  their  kernels  from  the  eaters  s 
Open  the  shells,  and  you  shall  hare  the  meat : 
Tnejr  here  are  broaght  for  yon  to  crack  and  eat.'* 

JokmBtmfmiL 

**  The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat. 

And  the  lawyer  beknares  the  divine ; 
And  the  statesman,  because  he's  so  gt'eat. 
Thinks  his  trade's  as  honest  as  mine.* 

Be^ffor'i  Operm. 

A  Nut  on    the  Nutcracker— An  Unpaid   Puff   for  the   Lawyers — The  Income 
Tax— An  Irish   Encore— Viceregal  Privileges — Rich  and  Poor,  pour  tt  eoMir§^ 

St.  Patrick's  Night. 


A    NUT    ON    THE    NUTCBACKKR. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time,  in  this 
our  good  city  of  Dublin,  a  certain 
worker  in  fire — a  man  of  Catherine 
wheels,  rockets,  and  Bengal  lights, — 
wboy  whenever  he  announced  an  even- 
ing for  the  rcpresc>ntation  of  his 
powers,  the  weather,  however  fine  and 
prosperous  previously,  at  once  became 
overcast  :  clouds  got  together  like 
evil  spirits  brooding  over  some  project 
of  mischief,  and  then  down  came  a 
thunder  storm  of  such  rain,  as  if 
heaven's  own  flood  grates  had  gpven 
way  ;  the  fires  paled  before  their  wa- 
tery enemy ;  transparencies  vanished  ; 
and  all  the  brilliant  devices  of  patriot- 
ism that  figured  in  little  blue  lamps 
around,  went  out  one  by  one,  leaving 
the  gardens  dark  and  dismal,  as  a 
Highland  moor  at  midnight.  With 
sucn  pertinacious  certainty  did  this 
occur,  night  aAer  night,  that  in  a  fit  of 
mingled  blundering  and  blasphemy, 
the  wretched  man  broke  fbrtn  with 
the  exclamation,  "  I  verily  believe,  if  I 
had  been  a  hatter,  people  would  begin 
to  come  into  the  world  without  heads.** 
Laugh  if  you  will,  but  sympathise  yoa 
must  with  the  luckless  wight:  there 
Is  nothing  so  trying  to  temper  in  this 
world,  as,  at  the  very  moment  you  have 
begun  to  congratulate  voorself  on  hav- 
ing struck  out  sometfcin^  peculiarly 


happy  and 


to  discover,  that 


from  toiiM  CMte  iBifOTfigfn    nnhwrd 


of — and  unavoidable — all  your  eflfbrts 
are  vain,  and  no  chance  of  success 
remains  for  your  enterprise.  In  thia 
very  predicament  I  am  standing  at 
this'  moment.  When  I  first  thought 
of  these  '<  Nuts  and  Nutcrackers,^*  I 
imagined  to  myself  a  series  of  brilliant 
and  wittv  papers  on  every  thing  and 
everv  bo jy,  —  politics  —  punch  —  pe- 
riodicals —  duns  — :  dandies  —  and  the 
new  police.  No  societv  was  to  be  too 
high — no  lot  too  humble  to  illustrate 
and  exhibit :  firom  royal  Windsor 
itself,  to  the  mansion-house  of  Ring 
Dan  ;  from  the  coronet  to  the  coal- 
heaver.  Lush,  literature,  loo,  and  the 
ladies  ;  Parisian  fashions,  and  Irish 
antiquities ;  Greek  dramas,  and  short 
whist;  in  short,  to  try  a  **tour  flRt 
force**  in  matters  literary ;  taking  in 
every  thing,  horn  the  ace  of  spades  to 
Whitsuntide — ray  Lord  Brougham  in- 
clusive— contribute,  to  furnish  food  for 
thought,  and  ready-made  "notiomi'* 
fbr  dull  gentlemen  who  dine  ont :  Al- 
phonse  Karr,  to  be  sure,  was  doing 
the  very  thing  at  the  same  moment  in 
Paris  ;  the  only  difTerence  being,  that 
At  was  filling  hb  pockets  with  gold, 
while  /  had  nothing  bat  my  hands  to 
put  into  mine.  As  for  originalitj* 
therefore,  I  was  not  about  to  make  any 
boastful  announcement — ^the  more  ho- 
nest on  my  part — siaeerelj  betieriBg 
that  of  the  eisht  millions  who  are 
abnsing  each  other  in  this  island*  per- 
haps not  elghl  indifidwals  o? cr  beard 


an 

orrf-adoi 

I  vent;  bnt  eorpadCl 

plnn^  WM  nine  I   SMred;  hid  aj 

opening  chapter  appMrcdt  wbcndmni 

came  the  critic*  on  nwi— oa  aM— «ho 


had  eitablinhed  nndf  the  ceiuor  vmb 
fA«m,— I  who  bad  built  mjieir  a  fittlt 
obierTBtorjt  fron  which  ta  look  ant 
upon  the  fcilliet  and  Tieet  of  men  and 
newipapers,  wai  at  onoe  made  a  mark 
for  all  their  malevolenoa  |  a  cook-abot 
for  their  poor  jokei,  which  happiljr 
were  loo  old  to  be  enttlns  |  for  blu 
the  polite  god*  in  JtFrvnchtnMlr^lbqr 
onlj  pelted  with  "pommtt  wirti."  Ona 
found  me  pert;  anotbar  pnwjt  om 
wu  uionithed  at  mi  hollow  cnndMiy) 

food  lack  1  and  anotberi  God  Ueai  and 
eep  hiin  t  iiupaotad  ma  of  a  btm  Ibr 
utire.  What  bu  be  to  nj  to  polltica  7 
quoth  one  I  let  him  Mohew  booki) 
■aid  another ;  art  be  ba*  »oibin«  to 
do  with,  write*  a  third)  iDfiwt,lwd 
I  on);  conformed  mj  eortnme  to  tlw 
dictates  of  my  adritent  1  dwntd  (tand 
before  roj  reader*  without  a  rag  to 
cover  me.  No  matter,  thought  Ii 
tliej'll  learn  better  in  time,  well  imder< 
■tend  each  other  je^  aDil  lo  I  pen^ 
Tercd.  At  lartt  then,  I  law  nj  iHt- 
guine  prediction!  about  to  be  renSed ) 
the;  took  up  m;  *i<w*  i  and  I  (bnnd 
I  wu,  to  lue  tiw  Frmob  phraM^ 
"making  mj  pablie,'  when  KuUntly 
oDt  comesariraUaoonfonndedfUlow, 
with  a  whole  thilling'*  worth  of  droll 
obserration*  and  wula  witi  iihiitratod 
b7  Phis,  and  calling  bimaair  the  "  Cnm- 
miuiooer" — did  aaj  OMorer  Itiar  th* 
like.  Here  wa*  a  aanU  *  powcrM 
one  I  confeu,  K*>^  **  ^  eovn^ 
iotrvdocing  iti  dttnetor*.  and  gra< 
diullr  develo^oglt*  proportion*,  wnb- 
out  the  >ligbte*t  tbMgbt  of  tnmgiaff 
ou  m;  toe*,  when  dap  there  aMeana 
tolw]r  DMT  foMoro  In  Um  wboM  I  H>i 
we  find,  that  howrrcr  IntcrMtiw  tba 
narrative,  tba  real  boM  and  liBMr 

man  of  r«Aectire  aad  worUlf  wiedoM 
that  teemed  tbrongfa  ererj  mb  i  (Uip 
*  iawB  of  life,  that  eridencM  not  on^ 
tbe  miMt  cultivated  habila  of  tbo«^ 
but  bighlj.wrou^t,  n,  and  bjr  tba 
mau,  loiw  practued  baUla  of  B»pt»a 
Hon.  Who  i*  he  ?  that  ia  tba  fMo< 
tion :  I  have  beard  Bolwar»  Jvomt 
Dickm*,  Wilioo,  and  nan  our  vorl^ 
editor  hinted  at  |  bnt  I  ate  no  mt 
reaKin  for  any  txT  tba  taram,  mA  M 
/br  the  Urt  motioMdf  hrr*  Ib  Ui 


a*  Ihtwtaaea  • 

ou  „^,  _..  — ., ,  UMIad—Mbr 

bad— rank  noowMi w— dow  w igbi 
rditj,"  or  unt  otlifr  editorial  |b. 
cu  you  ore  daily  in  the  habit  o£ 

uu  may  Ii-»va  ■  mei&i^v  at  the  pnb. 
T*,  ihat  furlhorconuibuliuiu  tram 

I.  witI  be  duclinvd:    1  don't  car^c  the 

)  of  a  •bvo  in  a  Gatway  raibxa^ 

kpeali  out  1  vou  nev*r  wrots  tb 

V.  >mmlMlon«r, '   nor  wbatV  more. 

ftu  couHn'I  do  It. 

'  I  nllke  the  writing  of  any  olhcr  man 
ie  (lay,  tbe  author,  wh«BTer  be  br. 

I  to  condense,  to  muiiiiiiie>  if  I 
ta  Bpeak,  the  rr*ult  of  long  ci- 

'Tire  of  the  world  and  ita  oayi  ) 
to  ciinninglj,  ta  arlfullr.  b  thj* 
igF<l,  lliut  frcqurully,  in  lbs  mid4 

II  the  inlrrcnt  of  the  narrativf^it 
rearlcr  betrayed  iolo   r«Ae«tiaaa 

ou  thouKhU,  that  will  lead  bim  tu 
I     '  ttma  the  topic  before  btm,  to 

I  m  he  hu  nevrr  viiited,  to  *yn^ 
lex  of  which  before  be  know  uo> 
f.  Were  thi«  the  whole  merit  of 
lOok,  hi^h  u  it  unigumiianably  I^ 

n  ght,perhapi,hiia|mntlieautlwri 

II  ihin  lliere  are  other  diAcultie* 
nd  iho  hope  of  Aneamey  ;  fur  wo 
,  that  ill  the  lighter  part,  ibar*  I* 

in  of  grtkc«ful  and  iportlve  bn)^ 
,  that  ahuB)  the  writer,  howenr 
tifed  at  hi*  pen,  tob*  no  baclwial 

iliui-wom  vvttfun.  II era  wa 
e  a  u«M«4;«,  abarp,  bitbw,  and  ont* 
,  like  one  in  Rynin*  L«i)««| 
oomri  a  Ut  of  MQitancm,  Hba 
I  of  Bulirer'a  li«t  nlibcriee  from 
XtMs  t"  llioD  no  chance  oaan  a 
le  chapter  of  ttirriiur  diuiyue, 
■u  mclo-drauialic  effmt,  Uhu  what  >« 
II  in  one  iit'  Jameai  ODTcb,  »ith 

and  tlirre  thai  [troupil  ■wtJI  uf 
numour  and  i[tuuid  droller*  Dtck> 
»>  eminently  po«M~c«.  ^u  b 
>  dnno  nil  Ifaii  ?  I*  he  fucr  li^U 
Ivincn  fdIIbiI  into  imo  t  Not  to  ) 
•I  hUo  he  cxcrU  in  each  and  all  of 
I  Mivi-ral  itylo,  hr  ha*  brulteo  a 
•  with  our  woTtbf  editor  bhnaelf 
roail  humuur,  aui]  made  Maattr 
ry  trvmble,  to  think  that  there 
B  "  rival  near  llie  ihroor."     Caa- 

beatk4l«lM 
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invention^  and  I  might  now  be  enjoying 
a  glorious  monopoly.  No  surrender, 
however,  shall  be  my  watchword ;  I'll 
not  give  in,  and  in  order  to  make  a  fur 
fight  of  it,  ni  start  with  illustrations 
too.  An  Irish  Phiz — if  one  could  be 
found — might  surely  have  a  chance  of 
amusing  the  world. 


AN    UNPAID   PUFF   FOR   THE    LAWYERS. 

Authors  have  long  got  the  credit  of 
being  the  most  accomplished  persons 
going — thoroughly  conversant  not  only 
with  the  features  of  every  walk  and 
class  in  life,  but  also  with  their  inti* 
mate  sentiments,  habits  of  thought, 
and  modes  of  expression.  Now,  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  in  all 
these  respects,  lawvers  are  infinitely 
their  superiors.  The  author  chooses 
his  characters  as  you  choose  your  dish 
.  or  your  wine  at  dmner — he  takes  what 
suits,  and  leaves  what  is  not  available 
to  his  purpose.  He  then  fashions  them 
to  his  hand — finishing  off  this  portrait, 
sketching  that  one — now  bringing  cer- 
tain figures  into  strong  light,  anon 
throwing  them  into  shadow :  they 
are  his  creatures,  who  must  obey  him 
while  living,  and  even  die  at  his  com- 
mand. Now  the  lawyer  is  called  on 
for  all  the  narrative  and  descriptive 
powers  of  his  art,  at  a  moment's  no« 
tice,  without  time  for  reading  or  pre- 
paration  ;  and  worse  than  all,  hiis  bu- 
siness frequently  lies  among  the  very 
arts  and  callings,  his  taste  is  most  re- 
pugnant to.  One  day  he  is  to  be 
found  creeping,  with  a  tortoise  slow- 
ness, through  all  the  wearisome  intri- 
cacy of  an  equity  case — the  next  he  is 
borne  along  m  a  torrent  of  indignant 
eloquence,  in  defence  of  some  Orange 
processionist  or  some  Ribbon  associate : 
now  he  describes,  with  the  gravity  of 
a  landscape  gardener,  the  tortuoos 
windings  of  a  mill-stream ;  now  expa- 
tiating in  Lytton  Bulwerisms  over  the 
desolate  hearth  and  broken  fortunes  of 
some  deserted  husband.  In  one  court 
he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  elderly 
gentleman  whose  life  was  insured  for 
a  thousand  at  the  Phoenix,  was  instru- 
mental to  hb  own  decease,  for  not  eat- 
ing Cayenne  with  his  oysters ;  in  an- 
other, he  shows,  with  palpable  clear- 
ness, that  being  stabbed  in  the  body, 
and  having  the  head  fractured  is  a 
venial  offence,  and  merely  the  result 
Vol.  XIX No.  113. 


of  'Apolitical  excitement"  in  a  high- 
spirited  and  warm-hearted  people. 

These  are  all  clever  efforts,  and  de- 
mand consummate  powers,  at  the  hand 
of  him  who  makes  them;  but  what  are 
they,  to  that  deep  and  critical  re- 
search with  which  he  seems,  instinc- 
tively, to  sound  the  depths  of  every 
scientific  walk  in  life,  and  every  learned 
profession.  Hear  him  in  a  lunacy 
case — listen  to  the  deep  and  subtle  dis- 
tinctions he  draws  between  the  symp- 
toms of  mere  eccentricity  and  erring 
intellect — remark  how  insignificant  the 
physician  appears  in  the  case,  who 
has  made  these  things  the  study  of  a 
life  long — hear  how  the  barrister  con- 
founds him  with  a  hail-storm  of  tech- 
nicals—talking of  the  pineal  gland 
as  if  it  was  an  officer  of  the  court,  and 
of  atrophy  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  as  if 
he  was  speaking  of  an  attorney's 
clerk.  Listen  to  him  in  a  trial  of 
supposed  death  by  poison,  what  a 
triumph  he  has  there,  particularly  if 
he  be  a  junior  barrister — how  he  walks 
undismayed  among  all  the  tests  fbr 
arsenic — how  little  he  cares  for  Marsh's 
apparatus  and  Scheele's  discoveries— « 
hydro-sulphates,  peroxydes,  iodurates, 
and  proto-chlorides  are  familiar  to  him 
as  nousehold  words.  You  would 
swear  that  he  was  nursed  at  a  glass  re- 
tort, and  sipped  his  first  milk  through 
a  blow-pipe.  Like  a  child  who  thumps 
the  keys  of  a  pianoforte,  and  imagines 
himself  a  Listz  or  Moschelles,  so  does 
your  barrister  revel  amid  the  phrase- 
ology of  a  difficult  science— peltmg  the 
witnesses  with  his  insane  blunders,  and 
assuring  the  jury  that  their  astonish- 
ment means  ignorance.  Nothing  in 
anatomy  is  too  deep — nothing  in  che- 
mistry too  subtle — no  fact  m  botany 
too  obscure — no  point  in  metaphysics 
too  difficult.  Like  Dogberry,  these 
things  are  to  him  but  the  gift  of  God  ; 
and  he  knows  them  at  his  birth.  Truly^ 
the  chancellor  is  a  powerful  magician; 
and  the  mystic  words  by  which  he  calls 
a  gentleman  to  the  bar,  must  have 
some  potent  spell  within  them.  'The 
youth  you  remember  as  if  it  were  yes- 
terday, the  lounger  at  evening  parties* 
or  the  chaperon  of  riding  damsels  to 
the  Phoenix,  comes  forth  now  a  man  of 
deep  and  consummate  acquirement— « 
he  whose  chemistry  went  no  further 
than  the  composition*  of  a  *'  tumbler 
of  punch,"  can  now  perform  the  most 
difficult   experiments    of    Orfila   or- 
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Davy,  or  explain  the  causes  of  failure 
in  a  test  that  has  puzzled  the  scientific 
"world  for  half  a  century.  He  knows 
the  precise  monetary  value  of  a  de- 
serted maiden*8  affections  —  he  can 
tell  you  the  exact  sum,  in  bank  notes, 
that  a  widow  will  be  knocked  down 
for,  when  her  heart  has  been  subject 
to  but  a  feint  attack  of  Cupid.  With 
t^hat  consummate  skill,  too^  he  can 
show  that  an  indictment  is  invalid, 
when  stabbing  is  inserted  for  cutting  ; 
lUid  when  the  crown  prosecutor  has 
been  deficient  in  his  descriptive  ana- 
tomy, what  a  glorious  field  for  display 
10  opened  to  him.  Then,  to  be  sure^ 
what  droll  fellows  they  are  !  — how 
^ey  do  quiz  the  witness  as  he  sits 
trembling  on  the  table — what  funny 
allusions  to  his  habits  of  life — his  age 
.l->hi8  station — turning  the  whole  bat- 
tery of  their  powers  of  ridicule  against 
tim— ready,  if  he  venture  to  retort, 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection 
of  the  court.  And  truly,  if  a  little 
Latin  suffice  for  a  priest,  a  little  wit 
goes  very  fkr  in  a  law  court.  A  joke 
18  a  universal  blessing:  the  judge, 
who,  after  all,  is  only  "  an  old  lawyer,*' 
loves  it  from  habit ;  the  jury,  gene- 
rally speaking,  are  seldom  in  such 
good  company,  and  they  laugh  from 
complaisance ;  and  the  bar  joins  in 
the  mirth,  on  that  great  reciprocity 
principle,  which  enables  them  to  bear 
each  other's  dulness^  and  dine  together 
afterwards.  People  are  insane  enough 
to  talk  of  absenteeism  as  one  of 
the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  regret  that 
we  have  no  resident  aristocracy  among 
us — rather  let  us  rejoice  that  we  have 
them  not,  so  long  as  the  lawyers  prove 
their  legitimate  successors. 

How  delightful  in  a  land  where  civi- 
lization has  still  some  little  progress 
before  it,  and  where  the  state  of  crime 
is  not  quite  satisfactory — to  know  that 
we  have  those  amongst  us  who  know 
all  things,  feel  all  things,  explain  all 
tilings,  and  reconcile  all  things — who 
can  throw  such  a  Claude  Lorraine 
light  o\'er  right  and  wrong,  that  they 
are  both  mellowed  into  a  sweet  and 
hallowed  softness,  delightful  to  gaze 
Qfn.  How  the  secret  of  this  universal 
acquirement  is  accomplished  I  know 
not.  Perhaps  it  is  the  wig — if  so,  I 
trish  we  had  one  for  the  use  of  our 
8ub- editor. 

What  set  me  first  on  this  train  of 
tboughty  was  a  trial   I  lately  ready 


where  a  cross  action  was  sustained  for 
damage  at  sea — the  owners  of  the  brig 
Durham  against  the  Aurora,  a  foreign 
vessel,  and  vice  versa,  for  the  result  of 
a  collision  at  noon,  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember. It  appeared  that  both  vessels 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  Humher  from 
stress  of  weather,  nearly  at  the  same 
time — that  the  Durham,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Prussian  vessel,  "clewed 
up  her  top-sailsy  and  dropped  her 
anchor  rather  suddenly;  and  the 
Aurora  being  in  the  rear,  the  vessels 
came  in  collision."  The  question^ 
therefore,  was,  whether  the  Durham 
came  to  anchor  too  precipitately,  and 
in  an  unseamanlike  manner ;  or  in  other 
words,  whether  when  the  "Durham 
clewed  up  topsails  and  let  go  her 
anchor^  the  Aurora  should  not  have 
luffed  up  or  got  sternway  on  her,"  &c. 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  in- 
structive, nor  any  thing  scarcely 
more  amusing,  than  the  lucid  argu- 
ments employed  by  the  counsel  on 
both  sides.  The  learned  Thebans, 
that  would  have  been  sick  in  a  ferry- 
boat, spoke  as  if  they  had  circumna- 
vigated the  globe.  Stay-sails,  braces, 
top-gallants,  clews,  and  capstans  they 
hurled  at  each  other  like  ion  hens  at 
a  carnival ;  and  this  naval  eimgcment 
lasted  from  day-light  to  dark.  Once 
only,  when  the  judge  ''made  it  noon," 
for  a  little  refection,  did  they  cease  con- 
flict, to  renew  the  strife  afterwards 
with  more  deadly  daring,  till  at  last  so 
confused  were  the  witnesses  —  the 
plaintiff,  defendant,  and  all,  that  they 
half  wished  they  had  both  gone  to  the 
bottom,  before  thev  thought  of  settling 
the  differences  in  the  Admiralty  Court. 
This  was  no  common  occasion  for  the 
display  of  these  powers  so  peculiarly 
the  instinctive  gift  of  the  bar,  and  cer- 
tidnly  they  usea  it  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  bofme  houche. 

How  I  trembled  fbr  the  Aurora, 
when  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  wart 
on  his  nose,  assured  the  court  that  the 
Durham  had  her  top-sail  backed  ten 
minutes  before  the  anchor  fell;  and 
then  how  I  feared  again  fbr  the  Dur- 
ham, as  a  thin  man  in  spectaclea 
worked  the  Prusnan  about  in  a  double- 
reefed  mainsail,  and  stood  round  in 
stays  so  beautifully.  I  thought  myself 
St  sea,  so  graphic  was  the  whole  de- 
scription—  the  waves  splashed  and 
foamed  around  the  bul  wanes,  and  broke 
in  iqpray  upon  the  dedc— the  wind 
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rattled  amid  the  rigging — the  hulk 
heads  creaked^  and  the  good  ship 
heaved  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the 
Bea,  like  a  mighty  monster  in  his 
agony.  But  my  Jieart  quailed  not — I 
knew  that  Dr.  Lushington  was  at  the 
helm,  and  Dr.  Haggard  had  the  look- 
out a-head — I  felt  that  Dr.  Rohinson 
stood  by  the  lee  hraces,  and  Dr.  Addi- 
son waited  hatchet  in  hand  to  cut  away 
the  mainmast.  These  were  comfort- 
ing reflections,  till  I  was  once  more 
enabled  to  believe  myself  in  her  ma- 
jesty's high  court  of  admiralty. 

Alas!  ye  Coopers — ye  Marryatts— 
ye  Chamiers— ye  historians  of  storm 
and  sea-fight,  how  inferior  are  your 
triumphs  compared  with  the  descriptive 
eloquence  of  a  law  court.  Who  can 
pourtray  the  broken  heart  of  blighted 
affection,  like  Charles  Philips  in  a 
breach  of  promise  ?  What  was  Scott 
compared  to  Scarlett? — how  inferior  is 
Dickens  to  Counsellor  O'DriscoU? — 
here  are  the  men,who,  without  the  trick- 
ery of  trade,  ungilt,  unlettered,  and  un- 
illustrated,  can  move  the  world  to 
laughter  and  to  tears.  They  ask  no  aid 
from  Colburn,  nor  from  Cruikshank — 
•  they  need  not  "  Brown"  nor  Longman. 
Heaven-born  warriors,  doctors,  che- 
'  mists,  and  anatomists — deep  in  every 
art,  learned  in  every  science — mankind 
is  to  them  an  open  book,  which  they 
read  at  will,  and  con  over  at  leisure — 
happy  country,  where  we  have  you  in 
abundance,  and  where  your  talents  are 
80  available,  that  they  can  be  had  for 
asking. 

"the  income  tax." 

Among  the  many  singular  objections 
the  opposition  members  are  making  to 
the  new  property  tax,  I  find  Mr.  C. 
Buller  stating  in  the  house,  that  his 
,  greatest  dislike  to  the  project  lay  in 
the  exceedingly  small  amount  otihe 
impost. 


« 


My  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so 
smaU," 


might  have  been  the  text  of  the  ho- 
sourable  and  learned  gentleman's  ora- 
tion. After  setting  forth  most  elo- 
qvMitly  the  varied  distresses  of  the 
ooontry — its  accumulating  debt  and 
heavT  taxation,  he  turns  the  whole 
wei^t  of  his  honest  indignation 
iigauMt  tbt  wiw  kaf^MoOf  b9C«use> 


forsooth,  it  is  so  "little  burdensome, 
and  will  inflict  so  slight  an  additional 
load  upon  the  tax-payer.  There  is  an 
attempt  at  argument,  however,  on  the 
subject,  which  is  somewhat  amusing — 
for  he  continues  not  only  to  lament  the 
sraalluess  of  the  new  tax,  but  the 
"  slight  necessity  that  exists"  even  for 
that.  Had  we  some  great  national 
loss  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  which 
a  call  on  the  united  people  was  neces- 
sary, then,  quoth  be,  how  happily  we 
should  stand  forward  in  support  of  the 
constitution.  In  fact,  he  deplores  in 
the  most  moving  terms,  that  ill  off  as 
the  country  is,  yet  it  is  not  half 
so  bad  as  it  might  be,  or  as  he  should 
like  to  see  it.  Ah  !  had  we  only  some 
disastrous  continental  war,  devastating 
our  commerce — ruining  our  colonies— 
and  eating  into  the  very  heart  of  our  na- 
tional resources,  how  gladly  I  should 
pay  this  income  tax — but  to  re- 
medy a  curable  evil — to  restore,  by 
prompt  and  energetic  measures,  the 
growing  disease  of  the  state,  is  a  poor, 
pettifogging  practice,  that  has  neither 
heroism  nor  &me  to  recommend  it.  I 
remember  hearing  that  at  one  of  these 
excellent  institutions,  so  appropriately 
denominated  Magdalen  Asylums,  a  poor 
but  innocent  girl  presented  herself  for 
admission,  pleading  her  lonely  and  de- 
serted condition,  as  a  plea  for  her  re- 
ception. The  patroness,  an  amiable 
and  excellent  person,  but  somewhat  qf 
the  complexion  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  member  for  Liskeard,  asked 
at  once  whether  she  had  resolved  on 
a  total  reformation  of  her  mode  of 
life  ?  The  other  replied  that  her  habits 
had  been  always  chaste  and  virtuous — 
and  that  her  character  had  been  inva- 
riably above  reproach.  "  Ah,  in  that 
case,"  rejoined  the  lady,  <^we  can't 
admit  you ;  this  institution  is  expressly 
for  the  reception  of  penitents — ^if  you 
could  only  qualify  for  a  week  or  so, 
there  is  no  objection  to  your  admis- 
sion." 

Is  not  this  exactly  Mr.  Bulla's  pro- 
position :  leave  the  Whigs  where  they 
were  for  a  few  years  longer ;  let  us  go 
on  with  our  admirable  foreign  policy, 
and  when  we  have  successfiiUy  em- 
broiled ourselves  with  America,  lost 
Canada,  been  beaten  in  China,  driven 
out  of  our  eastern  poeseesioos,  aad 
provoked  a  war  wi^  France,  then 
I'm  your  man  for  an  income  tax — lay 
it  OB  only  beavUj — lei   tlM  natimi. 
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alrcsJy  bowed  down  under  the  heavj 
burden  of  iIh  calamitiesi  receive  in 
addition  the  procious  boon  of  enormous 
taxation.  [IiimoKipiith;  teaches  us 
that  notliing  is  so  curative  in  its  agency 
us  tlie  very  eau£C  of  our  present  suf- 
fering, or  soinethin);  aa  anali^us  to  it 
as  {iDsaible ;  and,  like  Hahnemann,  Mr. 
Bullpr  administers  what  the  vulgar  coll 
"  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  ux,"  as  the 
most  sovereign    remedy  for  all  our 

The  country  is  like  a  sick  man  with 
a  whillue,  for  the  cure  of  which  his 
physician  prescribes  a  alight  but  clearly 
necessary  ojicration.  Another  medical 
Dr.  Buller  is,  however,  standing  by — 
ho  at  once  insinuates  his  veto — remarks 
upon  the  trivial  nature  of  tbe  disease, 
the  unpaiiiful  character  of  the  re- 
medy; "but  wait,"  adds  he — "wait 
till  the  inflammation  eilcnda  higher — 
have  jiaiiencc  till  the  hand  becomes 
6wollu[i  and  the  arm  affected,  and  then, 
when  your  agony  is  beyond  endurance, 
and  your  life  endangered,  then  we'll 
amputulc  the  limb  high  up,  and  may- 
hap you  may  recover  afler  all." 

As  fur  me,  it  i»  the  only  occasion 
I'm  aware  of,  where  a  successful  com- 
parison can  be  instituted  between 
honour  an<l  the  Whigs,  for  assuredly 
neither  ba\e  "  any  skill  in  surgery." 


Wk  certainly  are  a  very  original 
people,  and  contrive  to  do  every  thing 
after  a  way  of  our  own  I  Not  content 
with  cementing  our  frieniUhi|)S  by 
fightinir,  and  making  the  death  of  a 
relative  the  (tetaaion  of  a  merrj 
evening,  we  even  convert  the  habits 
we  borrow  fVom  oilier  lands  into 
nomething  essentially  different  from 
their  original  intention,  and  infuse 
into  them  a  s]>irit  quite  national. 

Tho  iH-ho  which,  when  a-kcd  **  II.>w 
d've  do,  I'addv  Uluke  ?"  replied, 
" 'Mighty  well,  thank  tou,"  could 
only  have  lieen  an  Irish  echo.  Any 
other  country  would  have  sulkily 
rcsiKtudiMl,  '<  Blake — akc_akc — ake," 
in  dimittur-Hila  to  the  eiiil  of  the  vhaptcr. 
But  then-  U  a  courtesv,  an  attention, 
a  n^liv-  |H.lLtenL.»s  on  our  side  of  the 
cliannel,  il  i^  in  vain  to  seek  elscwlicre. 
A  very  strong  instance  in  point  occurs 
in  a  iiinmiTig  pajH-r  iK-fore  me,  and  une 
M)  clelightfully  characteristic  of  our 
habits  and  ctutoms,  it  would  be  un- 


it witboBt 
memoration.  „ 

at  the  Rotunda,  we  are  infoniMd  that 
Sir.  Knight — I  believe  hii  name  i^~ 
enchanted  bis  audience  bv  the  charming 
manner  he  lung  ■■  MoUjr  Aatore. 
Three  distinct  rounds  af  appUnie 
followed,  and  an  encore  that  actuallT 
shook  the  building,  and  nwj — thongk 
we  are  not  informed  of  tne  orenm- 
stance — have  produced  verj  moark- 
able  effects  in  the  adj*<!*'>*  inatitik 
tion !  upon  wUch  Mr.  Knight,  witk 
his  habitual  courtetj,  came  fbrvird 
and  sang — what,  thiiik  jeiRoodresdcrf 
Of  course  yonwill  say, "  MoUj  Aatore,' 
the  song  he  was  encored  for.  Alai  I 
for  your  ignorance ; — that  misfat  da 
very  well  in  LiTerpool  or  Manooe«ta> 
at  Bath,  Bristol,  or  Birmingluuii — tlw 
poor  benighted  Saxons  there  nuKht  lika 
to  get  what  the;  asked  lo  eagmj  for  | 
but  we  are  men  of  verj  difhrent  ntoal^ 
and  not  accustomed  to  the  jogLtroC 
subwrviency  of  such  commoD-WHi 
notions ;  and  accordingly,  Hr.  Km^ 
sang  "  The  Soldier  IVed" — %  pMM 
of  politeness  on  his  part  that  aoSulBj 

I  mil  III  mil  llii  II iiiiiilhaiilamilinMi 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  tba  Mbm- 
tainment,  "  the  gentleman,  whtd  i^ 
corei],  invariably  saog  a  new  aaa^-~ 
I  quote  the  paper  verbatim — ^^wliah 
testimony  of  nis  anxiety  to  mMt  tka 
wishes  of  the  audience  afaJld  mt- 
ver«l  satisfaction." 

Now,  I  ask— and  I  ask  it  in  all  tht 
tranquillity  of  triumpb_ihow  ■■  thn 
country  on  a  map  where  saehArtndU 
piece  of  courteous  riviUtj  emdd  Ihh* 
licen  practised,  orwhich,  if  ittlBipli^ 
could  have  been  so  tfaorongUf,  no  b> 
stantaneously  appredated.     &bA  vkrt 
an  insight  does  it  give  ua  into  MB*  af 
the  most  difficult  featnrea  of  o^  1^ 
tional  character.      Ma;  not  tUt  MA 
encore  eiplun  the  aucccM  nlth  vHah 
Mr.  O'Connell  consoles  oar  "  ywwiy* 
by  attacks  on  the  clergy,  and  nHmm 
our  vears  of  scarcity  bj  crcntiBg  fctftb 
shilling    freeholders.       Wa    ask    Ikr 
bread,  and  be  tells  ns 
jieiiple— we  beg  for  work,  aail  Im  n>   1 
plies,  that  we  must  havt  rrpoal  of  ifaa   | 
union — we  complun  of  "ur    pnverty, 
and  his   remedy  is — ml'inlf  to   tb« 
rent.      Your   heaVy-hei  I"!     Knctiik.  J 
man— your  clod-hoppei    iri>ni    Ymk-  I 
shire— ^r  your  boor  fri>m   Nnrlhnw    i 
bcrland,  wiiuld  nerir  i  idmttaod  lU^I 
if  you  gave  him  a  ^(9Caa« 
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it.  Norfolk  puddinff  to  his  groM  and 
sensual  nature  would  seem  better  than 
the  new  registration  bill ;  and  he'd 
rather  hear  the  simmering  mw^ic  of 
the  boiled  beef  for  his  dinner,  than 
all  the  rabid  ruffianism  of  a  repeal 
meeting. 

But  to  come  back  to  ourselves. 
What  bold  and  ample  views  of  life 
do  our  free-and-ea^Y  habits  disclose 
to  us,  not  to  speak  of  the  very  servant 
at  table,  who  will  often  help  you  to 
soup,  when  you  ask  for  sherry,  and  give 
you  preserves,  when  you  beg  for  pepper. 
vVhat  amiable  cross-purposes  are  we 
always  playing  at — not  bigotedly  ad- 
hering to  our  own  narrow  notions,  and 
following  c»ut  our  own  petty  views  of 
life,  but  eaj^erly  doing  what  we  have 
no  concern  in,  an<l  meritoriously  per- 
forming for  our  friends,  what  they'd 
b(>  delighted  we'd  have  let  alone. 

This  amiable  wavwardness — this 
pleasing  uncertainty  of  purpose  — 
characterises  our  very  climate;  and 
the  dnv  thnt  breaks  in  sunshine  be- 
comes  storuiv  at  noon,  calm  to- 
wards  evening,  and  blows  a  hurricane 
all  night.  So  the  Irinhnian  that  quits 
his  home  brimfull  of  philanthropy  is 
not  unlikely  to  rob  a  church  before 
his  return.  Hut  ho  it  is,  there  is 
nobody  like  us  in  any  respect.  We 
commemorate  the  advent  of  a  sove- 
reign by  erecting  a  testimonial  to  the 
last  spot  he  )«tood  on  at  his  dejiarture  ; 
and  we  are  enthuhiaMic  in  our  grati- 
tude when,  having  asked  for  one  favour, 
we  rt*ceive  something  as  unlike  it  as 
possible. 

Our  frien<ls  at  the  other  side  are 
)>eginning  to  legislate  for  us  in  the 
true  spirit  of  our  prejudiciMi;  and  when 
we  have  complained  of  **a  beggared 
proprietary  and  a  ruined  gentry,"  they 
have  bolstered  up  our  weakness  with 
the  new  |)oor  law.  So  much  for  an 
Irish  encore. 


VICEaCGAL    PBIVILEGES. 

«•  The  sixth  of  Anne,  chap,  seventeen, 
makes  it  unlawful  to  keep  gaming- 
houses in  any  part  of  the  city  except 
the  *'  Castle,**  and  prohibits  any  game 
being  played  even  there  except  during 
the  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
This  act  is  still  on  the  statute  book." 
^DuhHm  Paper. 

One  might  pozxle  himself  for  a  very 
long  time  for  an  ezpUuuttion  of  tbu 


strange  morceau  of  legislation,  without 
any  hope  of  arriving  at  a  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  it. 

That  gaming  should  be  suppressed 
by  a  government  is  in  nowise  unna- 
tural ;  nor  should  we  feel  any  surprise 
at  our  leg^lature  having  been  a  cen- 
tury in  advance  of  France,  in  the  due 
restriction  of  this  demoralising  prac- 
tice. But  that  the  exercise  of  a  vice 
should  be  liroitefl  to  the  highest  offices 
of  the  state  is,  indeed,  singular,  and 
demands  no  little  reflection  on  our  part 
to  investigate  the  cause. 

Had  the  functions  of  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland  been  of  that  drowsy, 
tiresome,  uninteresting  nature,  that  it 
was  only  deemed  fair  by  the  legislature 
to  afford  him  some  amusing  pastime 
to  distract  his  *'  enMwT  and  dispel  hia 
melancholy,  there  might  seem  to  have 
been  then  some  reason  for  this  ex- 
traordinary enactment.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  every  one  knows  that 
from  the  remotest  times  to  the  present, 
every  viceroy  of  Ireland  has  had  ouite 
enough  on  hfs  hands.  Some  have  been 
saving  money  to  payoff  old  mortgages, 
others  were  farming  the  Phoenix; 
some  took  to  the  King  Cambyses'  vein, 
like  poor  dear  Lord  Normanby— 
raked  up  all  the  old  properties  and 
faded  finery  of  the  Castle,  and,  with 
such  material  as  they  could  collect, 
made  a  kind  of  Drury-lane  representa- 
tion of  a  court.  And  very  lately,  and 
with  an  originality  so  truly  character 
ristic  of  true  genius.  Lord  Ebrington 
struck  out  a  line  of  his  own,  and  slept 
away  his  time  with  such  a  persevering 
intensity  of  purpose,  that  <'  the  least 
wide-awake"  persons  of  his  government 
became  actually  ashamed  of  themselvea. 
It  is  only  now,  indeed,  that  we  have 
really  lighted  on  better  times.  But  to 
^o  back.  What,  I  would  ask,  was  the 
intention  of  this  act  ?  I  know  you  give 
it  up.  Well,  now,  I  have  made  the 
matter  the  subject  of  long  and  serioui 
thought,  and  I  think  I  have  disco- 
vered it. 

Have  you  ever  read,  in  the  laws  of 
the  smaller  German  states,  the  lin- 
gular rules  and  regulations  regarding 
the  gaming-table?  If  so,  you  wiU 
have  found  how  the  entire  proper^ 
of  the  **  roMge  ei  noir^  and  **  roulette**  ii 
vested  in  certain  individuals  in  return 
for  very  considerable  sums  of  money, 
paid  b^  them  to  the  government,  for 
the  pnvilege  of  robbmg  the  pid>Uc. 


coo 


KuitundlfM 


Thecfe  honourldile  tfkl  otinutbla  peopla 
form  out  iniquitj  m  jou  wouM  do  foar 
demesne,  selling  the  cheatalth  fmVM 
of  mankind,  like  th«  new  corn  ]k*,  on 
tbe  principle  of  "  a  gcntr^  Hflrwc.'* 
Thegoreroiiicatof  thwa  ttatf,  ftniuBg 
—no  uncoinmon  thing  in  Omnu^-^ 
ft  deficiencj  in  tJidr  i     ' 


it  upon  llii*  nmdj  nwtbod  oiMMll;lif 
the  gtf,  hj  B  ijitem  wUeh  bu 
■11  the  regnlaritj  of  k  tax,  villi  tha 
kdvantaae  of  &  Tolnntarf  oontribntioD. 
These  little  kingdomt,  therefcni  of 


Ij  t«  exitt  dMrinc 

•nd  pHMIM*  M 


There  m 


fakg«l  .l..hi.    ^ 


BomehKir-doienmilMini..  . 
an  nothing  more  than  rotgt  H  aofr 
taUei,  where  the  grand  duke  parAiriBi 
tlia  part  of  oroapierf  and  Mtbart  in 
the  gold.  Now,  I  tm  oonTwoed  that 
iomething  of  thia  kind  waa  iDtendad  \j 
our  law-giTera  In  the  actof  parliancBt 
to  which  I  U*a  aUudad,  and  that  lU 
programme  might  mn  thni — that  "ai 
the  office  of  Lord  Lientenaot  in  Ira> 
}aDd  is  one  of  great  raaponnbilitT,  high 
truiti  and  neoeaaariljr  demanding  pn^ 
fnae  expenditure  t  and  that,  aa  it  maj 
BO  happen  that  the  aame  ahonid,  in  the 
DODTM  of  evcnta,  be  filled  hj  aame  Whig. 
Radical  vicero;  of  great  pretMidon  and 
little  propertj  j  and  that  aa  the  ar£- 
narj  mm  for  maintaining  hii  digni^ 
ma;  be  deemed  Inaoflcicnta  we  hmbj 
giTe  him  the  exoltui*e  liber^  and 
privilege  of  all  gameo  of  chanoe,  ikiUt 
or  addresi,  in  tiM  kingdom  of  Iralia^ 
whether  the  aam«  mn  be  cUehao* 
hasard,  blind  hook^,  Mad  and  taib 
fcc. — tlilmble^lRgiag  waa  only  known 
later — (o  be  ei^ai  b;  UmMlf  oolj* 
or  bT  pertooa  dtpnUd  bj  Um  i  am 
ptiTilege  in  nowiaa  to  mead  to  the 
lorda  jutticea,  but  oolj  t«  exiat  dw 


lOlt  (tip  l( 

tS     tt  povDOai  «U1I  tvwM-  ran   p«T-    ' 

■  tlieiUKclvea  to  pav  live  fiilUinftii, 

X      kin^uiu  of  GalwHV  has  IbiigMen 

ral«d  fur  he  enli|([ilftii[d  nutkca 

1J3  RubjcH^t.  iliowiiig  buw   nitch 

re  coit'lneive  it  ia  to  (wrional  tiiil^ 

M]:ti(%   and  doiuotic   ecDsomT.   to 

mffjbd  fivD  baiulr«d  jraaiidi  in  nviatlng 

a       im,  than  la  fiiliifjr  il  Kv  tbe  pa;r- 

of  Iwmty.      A<yvrduiglv,  had    . 
I         ilirrct    tnxatian    of   «iniN^rahl« 

ml   lipnti  propot*0   for  ih«   iwp-    ' 

f         a{  vicorc^al  ili^uty,  thr  Htaactt    | 

—  ^mucb  aiiiT«  liW  (Jiciw  and  fitiim^    ' 

Illy  ft*  we  ndmirii  nil  that  f^lr*  m   J 

iHiublance  of  a  ainto — ««  ahouM  I 

B  buttoned  Wp  our    piwketa,   aa^  I 

1         Ihe  priurlple  «>f  1h(>»»  aconoiBlaal 

L        Iriuji«,  tlial  IMcb  m  to  do  an   | 

I  fur  uurMl««R,  CI 
I      i:  reauNtM]  la  bo, 
1       Liaant :'  oonung,  bowaa 
ue  o(  Bii  iuilirvvt  laulliMi 
DunlribuliOQ    to  b«  i  ' 
]        um.  the  thing  wu  uflll 


Iba  actual  r 
the  Lord  I 
the  act. 

I  i.-annot  b 
tact  that  dictated  thii  potion  of  kgia- 
lation )  at  the  aama  tlow,  it  doct  aeeta 
a  little  hard  thai  the  dianctllor,  the 
archbiabop,  and  the  other  high  ftmo- 
tionariei,  vho  adminiater  tha  law  in 
the  abnence  of  the  vicoroj,  tlUMild  Dot 
have  bren  permitted  the  tmaQ  priTOega 
of  a  little  unlimited  loo,  or  even,  beggw- 
mj- neighbour,  partienlarljaa  tbeWlar 
game  ii  tbe  p«>pularoae  in  Irriand. 

""^  -e  would  atcm,  too,  aonetUw 
NT  natioaJ 


like  an  appreciation  of  oar  natianfl      o«t> 
ebaracter   m   the  apirit  of  tUa  b«,      box. 


m  might  not  like  r-ardii  Milt  hm 
Minpaaj — a  very  puiibi*  cinrwv 
c,  the  lBtl«T,  in  >om«  time*  wt 
of  nt'l  long  tinoc-Welt,  ibHv 
Mved  jnur  caah  and  jwof  alifc 
V  by  Klaying  ai  homa  (  on  tl« 
■  Iwnii.  h  waa  a  coaifort  lo  luwv 

JOU  could  liavK  jnmr  mUwr  tt 
irtt"  or  tour  gam*  at  ^oorh.  whSe 
(•Mmi- tlmvyiiu  *rr><»iof> iwitkig 
le  munl«Danc«  of  the  oroaau  Mm. 
larxinir  lbi<  tttroirt  itf  a  Iw^  atihii 
It  is  uicUm,  buw«i«ri  to^aaw 
hjjod  an  olttoletn  Inttituliaa  |  tha 
lu  fnllcu  iuio  <Uiu>«,  and  lh«  ■■«< 
e  phy.     Ilow  on*  wonld  Bk«  1^ 

>M-ti  Lord  Norutatibj.  with  Oat 
curl  of  infantine  dm|JMlS  4i«, 
L-J  vyva  )>i>  fart-btod,  wWi  Art 
ml  li-rr  nf  M^lf-MlliHad  lavdlnaw 

mini  un  hii  fi-atBTOi  playiaf 
cr  al  revgr  tt  «•<>,  or  oaluaglba 
<rti  at  hatard.     1  am  nut  qnll*  a* 

ihal  ihu  cotinTii  woulil  Lava  bats 
iiiii>yrjt[.ii-iiiri><|u>-.  Tbaprtiah 
muitil'Ttnf  hit  niinwara  ••¥«*% 

i"   I'- ■■■'■-"  waa  a    "  ' 

Dlaka 
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of  *•  wpt  Torv" — Used  to  Ik?  found  nt 
that  court  ;  ju>t  us  oik>  hrii  .suutu 
rcfp<'i*tah!c  uiatronlv  uuuiau  at  Kms 
or  HudeUf  seated  in  a  ha|>}))'  iincou- 
hciuuj>nc>:»  tiiat  all  the  eoniiiau^'  ahout 
hiT  are  ru^uf>  and  nuindltThy  »o  he 
lui^lit  afl'urd  »()Uie  >;()(kI  &]*ort,  and 
a>.Hi.st  to  re|)leni^h  the  fauiitihed  ex- 
chequer, (jieuirall)'  t[x?akingy  how- 
ever,  the  plajr  would  not  have  kept 
thf  tahl( '.s  ;  and  bin  lordship  would 
have  hcen  in  for  the  wax-li^^hts,  with* 
out  the  .slighte&t  chance  of  return. 

As  for  his  suecesuor,  "patience" 
would  have  been  l)ii»  onlv  g^aiue  ;  and 
indefd  it  w.is  one  he  liad  to  practice, 
whlKst  he  reuiained  amon^^t  U9.  Better 
dav.s  have  now  come  ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, inquire  if  a  slight  modification 
of  the  act  Uiight  not  be  efTected  with 
benefit,  and  an  amendment  iKimewhat 
thus  be  introduced  into  the  bill 
— "  That  the  words  *  Lord  Mayor'  bo 
substituted  for  the  words  '  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant  ;'  and  that  all  the  privileges, 
ri^ht.x,  immunities,  &c.,  aforesaid,  be 
used  bv  him,  to  his  sole  use  and  }>enefit ; 
and  also  that,  in  place  of  tlie  word 
*  Castle,*  the  word  '  Mansion-house* 
staml  part  of  this  bill" — thus  resiTving 
to  his  lordAhip  all  monopoly'  in  games 
of  chance  and  address,  without  in  au}'- 
wise  intertcring  with  such  practices 
of  the  like  nature  exercised  bv  liini 
elsewhere,  and  alwavs  |K'rmitted  and 
conceded  b^'  whatever  government  iu 
power." 

Here,  my  dear  countrvmen,  is  no 
common  su^ge^tion.  I  am  no  prophet, 
like  Sir  Ilarcourt  Lees;  but  still  I 
venture  to  predict,  that  this  system 
once  legalized  at  the  Meraldry,  the 
tribute  is  totall)'  unnecessary.  The 
little  town  of  S|»a,  with  »<arce  10,000 
inhabitants,  pays  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment 'iOO.OlK)  francs  per  annum  for 
the  lilK-rt y  ;  what  would  Dublin — a  city 
so  p<ipuIous  and  so  idle,  only  think  of 
the  tail  ? — how  admirably  tliey  could 
employ  thtir  little  talent  aa  '*  linnets,*' 
and  the  v.'iri(»us  other  functionaries  so 
essential  to  the  welUUing  of  a  g^i- 
bling-house  ;  and  lastly,  think  of  great 
Dan  himself,  w  ith  his  burly  look,  seated 
in  civic  dignity  at  the  green  cloth,  with 
a  rake  in<<tead  of  a  mace  before  him, 
calling  out,  "  Make  your  game,  gen- 
tlemen, make  your  game*' — "  Never 
venture,  never  win" — "  Faint  heart," 
&C.  5tc. 


How  suitable  would  the  eloquence 
that  has  now  grown  tiresome,  even 
at  the  Corn  Exchange,  be  at  the  head 
of  a  gaming-table  ;  and  how  well  would 
his  worship  conduct  a  business  whosu 
motto  is  so  admirably  expnssted  by  the 
phrase  •*  Heads  /win,  tails  you  lose;" 
besides,  after  all,  nothing  could  form 
so  efficient  a  b<»nd  of  union  between 
the  two  contending  parties  in  tb« 
conntrv  as  some  little  mutual  ter- 
ritory  of  wickedness,  where  both 
might  forget  their  virtues  and  their 
grievances  together.  1  lere  you'd  toon 
have  the  violent  party-man  of  either 
side,  oblivious  of  every  thing  but  hii 
chance  of  gain ;  and  what  an  energy 
would  it  give  to  the  great  Daniel  to 
think  that  while  filling  his  pockets 
ho  was  also  sjioiliug  the  Egyptians  I 
Instead,  therefore,  oi  making  the  poor 
man  contribute  his  penny,  and  the 
ragge<l  man,  twopence,  you'd  have  the 
rent  supplied  without  the  trouble  of 
collection,  and  all  from  tlie  affluent 
and  the  easy,  or  at  least  the  idle» 
portion  of  the  community. 

This  is  the  second  time  f  have  thrown 
out  a  suggestion — and  all  for  nothing* 
remcmlaT — on  the  subject  of  finance  { 
and  a  little  reflection  will  show,  that 
both  my  schemes  arc  undeniable  in 
their  benefits.  Here  you  have  one  o£ 
tlie  most  expensive  pleasures  a  poor 
country  has  ever  ventured  to  afford 
itself  —  a  hired  agitator,  pensioned 
without  any  burden  on  the  produc. 
tivc  industry  of  the  land,  and  ha 
himself,  so  £ar  from  havuig  any  thing 
to  complain  of,  w  ill  find  that  his  re- 
venue is  more  than  quadrupled. 

Look  at  the  question,  Desides,  in 
another  point  of  view,  and  see  what 
Dossible  advantages  may  arise  from  it. 
Nothing  is  so  atlmirable  an  antidote 
to  all  political  excitement  as  gambling : 
where  it  flourishes,  men  become  so 
inextricably  involved  in  its  fascinationi 
and  attractions  that  they  forget  every 
tiling  else.  'Now,  was  ever  a  country 
so  urgently  in  want  of  a  little  repose 
as  ours  ?  and  would  it  not  be  well  to 
purchase  it,  and  pension  off  our  great 
disturbers  at  any  price  whatever?- 
Cards  arc  better  than  carding  any 
day ;  short  whist  is  an  aduurable 
substitute  for  insurrection ;  and  the 
rattle  of  a  dice-box  is  surdy  as  plei^ 
sant  music  M  the  mAan  shoat  for 
repeaL 
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RICH    AND    POOR — POUR   ET    CONTRE. 

**  If  I  was  a  kinjj  upon  a  throne  this 
minute,  an'  I  wanted  to  have  a  smoke 
for  mysolt'  by  the  iii  c-side — why  if  I  was 
to  do  ray  best  what  could  I  smoke  but 
one  pen'orth  of  tobacco,  in  the  night, 
after  all  ? — but  can't  I  have  that  just  as 
asy  ? 

***  If  I  was  to  have  a  bed  with  doi^-n 
feathers,  what  could  I  do  but  sleep 
there?— and  sure  I  can  do  that  in  the 
settle-bed  above." 

Sl'cii  is  the  very  just  and  philosophical 
reflection  of  one  of  Griflin's  most 
amusing  characters,  in  his  inimitable 
story  of  "  The  (.'ollogians*' — a  reflection 
that  naturally  sets  us  a  thinking,  that 
if  riches  and  wealth  cannot  really  in- 
crease a  man's  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, with  the  enjoyments  themselves, 
their  pursuit  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor 
and  barren  object  of  even  worldly 
happiness. 

As  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  so 
far  as  mere  sensual  gratifications  are 
concerned,  the  peer  and  the  peasant 
stand  pretty  much  on  a  level,  let  us 
inquire  for  a  moment  in  what  the 
great  superiority  consists  which  exalts 
and  elevates  one  alx)vc  the  other. 
Now,  without  entering  upon  that  wild 
field  for  speculation  that  power  (and 
what  power  eciuals  that  conferred 
})y  wealth)  confers,  and  the  train 
of  ennobling  sentiment,  suggested 
by  extended  views  of  phiL'inthropy 
and  benevolence  —  for,  in  this  re- 
«I>ect,  it  is  perfectly  possible  the 
poor  man  lias  as  amiable  a  thrill  at 
nis  heart  in  sharing  his  potato  with  a 
wandering  beggar,  as  the  rich  one 
has  in  contributing  his  thousand  pounds* 
donation  to  some  great  national  cha- 
ritv — let  us  turn  rather  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  those  more  tangible  dif- 
ferences that  leave  their  impress  upon 
character,  and  mould  mens'  minds  into 
a  fiLshion  so  perfectly  and  thoroughly 
distinct. 

To  our  thinking  then,  tho  great 
superiority  wealth  confers,  lies  in  the 
seclusion  the  rich  man  lives  in  from  all 
the  grosser  agency  of  I'very-day  life — its 
make-shifts,  its  contrivances,  its  con- 
tinued warfurt'  of  petty  provision  and 
<'ontinuul  i'art>,  its  unceasing  effort  to 
Feem  what  it  is  not,  and  to  ap|)ear  to 
the  world  in  a  garb,  and  after  a  man- 
lier, to  which  it  lias  no  ju^t  pretension. 
The  rich  muu  kugws  nothing  of  all 


this;  life,  to  hint,  folb  on  in  men. 
sured  tread,  and  the  worlds  albeit  th« 
changes  of  season  and  pcditicsy  naT 
affect  him — has  nothinj^  to  call  forth 
any  unusual  effort  of  hia  temper  or  bb 
intellect;  his  life,  like  his  drawh^* 
room,  is  arranged  for  him ;  he  never 
sees  it  otherwise  than  in  trim  ordert 
with  an  internal  consciousneaa  that 
people  must  be  engaged  in  providing 
for  his  comforts,  at  seasons^  when  he 
is  in  bed,  or  asleep,  or  othmrise  oo- 
cupie<l,  he  gives  mmself  no  farther 
trouble  about  them,  and  in  the  mono- 
tonv  of  his  pleasures,  attuns  to  n  tran- 
quillity of  mind  the  most  enviable  and 
most  nappy. 

Hence  that  perfect  composnre  so 
conspicuous  in  the  higher  ranka,  amonv 
whom  wealth  is  so  generallj  diffuaeS 
— hence  that  delightful  simplicitj  of 
manner,  so  captivating  famx  its  total 
absence  of  pretension  and  affbetntioii 
— hence  that  unbroken  serenity  thai  no 
chances  or  disappointments  would  aeen 
to  interfere  with  (  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  of  far  too  much  consequence  to  bo 
neglected  or  forgotten,  supports  Iria 
on  every  occasion,  and  teacheSf  that 
when  any  thing  happens  to  his  iaeon- 
venience  or  discomnyrt,  that  it  ooold 
not  but  be  unavoidable. 

Not  so  tho  poor  man :  lus  pofcrty 
is  a  shoo  that  pinches  every  noor  of 
the  twenty-four ;  he  may  bear  up  fnm 
habit,  from  pliilosophy,  against  Via  re^ 
stricted  means  of  ei^oyment ;  he  xaa^ 
accustom  himself  to  limited  aad  anr- 
row  bounds  of  pleasure;  he  may  iMMBh 
himself  that  when  wetting  Us  lipa  with 
the  cup  of  happiness,  that  he  ia  not  to 
drink  to  his  lilcmg  of  it ;  hot  what  hm 
cannot  acquire,  is  that  total 
of  all  forethought  for  the 
of  life,  its  provisions  fbr  the 
its  changes  and  oonti: 
he  does  not  possess  that  easy  aai 
tranquil  temperament  so  caplmiiq|p 
to  all  within  its  mfluenoe;  ho  kM 
none  of  the  careless  ohaidom  of  hn^ 
ness ;  because  even  when  hsf^^ks 
feels  how  short-lived  must  be  lua  ■ 
sure,  and  what  a  price  he 
for  it.  The  thought  of  the 
|K>isons  the  present,  just  as  the 
cloud  that  gathers  round  the 
top,  makes  the  sun-light  upon 
seem  cold  and  sickly. 

All  the  poor  man's  v 
taken  such  time  and        in 
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paration  that  they  hare  lost  their  fresh* 
ness  ere  they're  tasted.  The  cook  has 
sipped  so  frequently  at  the  pottage^ 
he  will  not  eat  of  it  when  at  table. 
The  poor  man  sees  life  "  en  papillote  " 
before  he  sees  it  "  dressed."  The  rich 
man  sees  it  only  in  the  resplendent 
blaze  of  its  beauty,  glowing  with  all 
the  attraction  that  art  can  lend  it,  and 
wearing  smiles  put  on  for  his  own  en- 
joyment. But  if  such  be  the  case, 
and  if  the  rich  man — from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  his  position — imbibe  ha- 
bits, and  acquire  a  temperament  pos- 
sessing such  charm  and  fascination, 
does  he  surrender  nothing  for  all  this? 
Alas  I  and  alas !  how  many  of  the  cha- 
rities of  life  lie  buried  in  the  still  wa- 
ters of  his  apathetic  nature.  How 
many  of  the  warm  feelings  of  his 
heart  are  chilled  for  ever,  for  want  of 
ground  for  their  exercise.  How  can 
he  sympathise  who  has  never  suffered  ; 
how  can  he  console  who  has  never 
grieved.  There  is  nothing  healthy  in 
the  placid  mirror  of  that  glassy  lake — 
uncurled  by  a  breeze,  unruffled  by  a 
breath  of  passion,  it  wants  the  whole- 
some agitation  of  the  breaking  wave, 
the  health-giving,  bracing  power  of 
the  conflicting  element  that  stirs  the 
heart  within,  and  nerves  it  for  a  noble 
effort. 

All  that  he  has  of  good  within  him 
is  cramped  by  convenance  and  fashion ; 
for  he  who  never  feared  the  chance  of 
fortune,  trembles,  with  a  coward's 
dread,  before  the  sneer  of  the  world. 
The  poor  man,  however,  only  appeals 
to  this  test  on  a  very  different  score. 
The  *'  world"  may  prescribe  to  him 
the  fashion  of  his  hat,  or  the  colour 
of  his  coat — ^it  may  dictate  the  locale 
of  his  residence,  and  the  style  of  his 
household,  and  he  may,  so  far  as  in 
him  lies,  complv  with  a  tyranny  so 
absurd ;  but  with  the  free  sentiments 
of  his  nature — his  honest  pride,  his 
feeling  sympathy — with  the  open  cur- 
rent of  his  warm  affection  he  suffers 
no  interference  ;  of  this  no  man  shall 
be  the  arbiter.  If,  then,  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  of  the  world  deprive 
him  of  that  tranquil  guise  and  placid 
look— the  enviable  giu  of  richer  men 
— he  has,  in  requital,  the  unrestricted 
use  of  those  greater  gifls  that  God 
has  ffiven  him,  untrammelled  by  man's 
opimon,  uncurbed  by  the  control  of 
« the  world." 


Each  supports  a  tyranny  after  his 
own  kind : — 

The  rich  man — above  the  dictates 
of  fashion — subjects  the  thoughts  of 
his  mind  and  the  meditations  of  his 
heart  to  the  world's  rule. 

The  poor  man — below  it — keeps 
these  for  his  prerogative,  and  has  no 
slavery  save  in  form. 

Happy  the  man  who,  amid  all  the 
seductions  of  wealth  and  all  the 
blandishments  of  fortune,  can  keep 
his  heart  and  mind  in  the  healthy  ex- 
ercise of  its  warm  affections  and  its 
generous  impulses.  But  still  happier 
he,  whose  wealth — the  native  purity 
of  his  heart — can  limit  his  desires  to 
his  means,  untrammelled  by  ambition, 
imdeterred  by  fear  of  failure,  treads 
the  lowly  but  peaceful  path  in  life, 
neither  aspiring  to  be  great,  nor  fear- 
ing to  be  humble. 

ST.  Patrick's  night. 

There  is  no  cant  offends  me  more 
than  the  oft-repeated  criticisms  on  the 
changed  condition  of  Ireland.  How 
very  much  worse  or  how  very  much 
better  we  have  become  since  this  nii- 
nistrv,  or  that  measure — what  a  de- 
plorable  falling  off! — what  a  gratifying 
prospect  I  how  poor  1  how  prosperous  I 
&c.  &c.  Now,  we  are  exactly  what 
and  where  we  used  to  be :  not  a  whit 
wiser  nor  better,  poorer  nor  prouder. 
The  union,  the  relief  bill,  the  reform 
and  corporation  acts,  have  passed  over 
us,  like  the  summer  breeze  upon  the 
calm  water  of  a  lake,  ruffling  the  sur- 
face for  a  moment,  but  leaving  all  still 
and  stagnant  as  before.  Making  new 
laws  for  the  use  of  a  people  who  won't 
obey  the  old  ones,  is  much  like  the  policy 
of  altering  the  collar  or  the  cuffs  of  a 
coat  for  a  savage,  who  insists  all  the 
while  on  going  naked.  However,  it 
amuses  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Stephen's ; 
and,  I'm  sure  I'm  not  the  man  to  quar- 
rel with  innocent  pleasures'. 

To  me,  looking  back,  as  my  Lord 
Brougham  would  say,  from  the  period 
of  a  long  life,  I  cannot  perceive  even 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  land,  or  the  looks  of  its  in- 
habitants. Dublin  is  the  same  dirty, 
ill-cared,  broken-windowed,  tumble- 
down concern  it  used  to  be — the  coun- 
try the  same  untiUed,  weed-grown, 
unfenced  thing   I  remember  it  fifty 
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years  .1^0 — the  society  pretty  much — 
the  same  mixture  of  shrewd  hiwvers, 
suave  doctors,  raw  subalterns,  and  fat, 
oM,  grt-asy  country  gentlemen,  waiting 
in  town  for  remittances  to  carry  them 
on  to    Cheltenham — that   paradise  of 
Paddies,  and  elvKium  of  Galwav  belles. 
Our  tahle-talk  the  old  story,  of  who 
was  killed  last  in  Tipperary  or  Lime- 
rick, with  the  accustomed  seasoning  of 
the  oft-repeated  alibi  that  figures  at 
every  assizes,  and   is  successful  with 
every  jury.     These  pleasant    topics, 
tinted  witfi    the  party  colour  of  the 
speaker's  politic:;!,  form  the  staple  of 
conversation;  and,  "barring  the  wit," 
we  are  pretty  much  what  our  fathers 
were  some  half  century  earlier.     Fa- 
ther Mathcw,  to  be  sure,  has  innovated 
somewhat  on  our  ancient  prejudices  ; 
but  I  find  that  what  are  called  "the up- 
per classes"  are  far  too  cultivated  and 
too   well-informed  to  follow  a  priest. 
A  few   weeks  ago,  I    had   a   striking 
illustration  of  this  fact  brought  before 
me,  which  I  am  disposed  to  quote  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  also  serves  to  dis- 
play   tht<    ailmirable    constancy   with 
which  we  adhere  to  our  old  and  time- 
honoure*!  habits.    The  morning  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day  was  celebrated  in  Dublin 
by  an  immense  procession  ofteett)tallers, 
who,  with  white  banners,  and  whiter 
cheeks,  paraded   the  city,  evidencing 
in  their  cleanlv,  but  care-worn  coun- 
tenances,  the   benefits  of  temperance. 
On  the  same  evening  a  gentleman — so 
speak  the  morning^papers — got  immo- 
derately drunk  at  the  ball  in  the  Castle, 
and  was  carried  out  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility.    Now,  it  is  not  f»>r  the  sake  of 
contrast  I  have  mentioned  this  fact — 
my   pn>sent    speculation    hiis   another 
a\u\  very  different  object,  andisMmply 
this  : — How    comes     it,     that     since 
time  out  of  mind  the  same  event  has 
rerurred    on   the   anniversary   of  St. 
Patrick  at  the  Irish  court  ?     When  I 
was  a  lM)y  1  remember  well  "  the  gen- 
tleman uho  became  so  awfully  drunk," 
&c.     Kvi-ry  administration,  from  the 
Duke  of  Hilt  laud  downwards,  has  had 
it^  drunken  ^rentleman  on  "  Patrick's 
ni;.'ljt.*'     Where  d«»  they  keep  him  all 
tli»*  ^ear  li)MLrV — what  <lo  tl.ev  do  with 
hiin?     arc  ijuestions   I  continually  am 
nskinjr  mv-,  If*.     I'nder  wliat  najue  and 
deMgn.iiiiin  di>es  he  figure  in  the  pen- 
sion li^t  f  for  of  course  1  am  not  siilv 
enough  to  suppose  that  u  well-ordered 
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ovemment  would  depend  on  chance 
or  functions  like  these.     One  might 
as  well  suppose  they  would  calculate  on 
some  one  improvising  Sir  William  Be- 
tham,  or  extemporaneously  performing 
"  God  save  the  Queen  "  on  the  state 
trumpet,  in  lieu  of  that  amiable  indi« 
vidual  who  distends  his  loyal  cheeks  oa 
our  great  anniversaries.     N<^  no.     I 
am  well  aware  he  is  a  member  of  the 
household,  or  at  least  in  the  paj  of  the 
government.     Wlion  the  pope  converti 
his  Jew  on  Holy  ThurMay*  the  Ca- 
tholic church  have  had  ample  time  lor 
^reparation :  the  cardinals  are  on  the 
look-out  for  weeks  before,  to  catch  one 
for  his  holiness— -a  good  reepectaUe 
hirsute  Israelite,  with  a  strong  Judas 
expression  to    magnify  the    miracle. 
But  then  the  Jew  is  passive  in  the 
affair,  and  has  only  to  be  converted  pa* 
tiently — ^whereas  "  the  gentleman"  has 
an  active  duty  to  dischaim ;  he  most 
imbibe  sherry,  iced  punch,  and  cham- 
pagne, at  such  a  rate  that  he  can  be 
able  to  shock  the  company,  before  the 
rooms  thin,  with  his  intemperate  excess. 
Besides,  to  ffive  the  devil — the  popcb 
I  mean — his  Jew,  they  snare  afreanone 
every  Easter.     Now,  I  am  fblly  pciw 
suadcd  that,  at  our  Irish  oonrtt  the 
same  gentleman  has   perfbrmed  the 
part  for  upwards  of  fif^y  years. 

At  the  ancient  banquets  it  was  al- 
ways looked  upon  as  a  trionph  of 
Amphitryonism  when  a  gmat 
died  the  day  aAer  of  indigcrtioii» 
over  eating.  Now,  is  it  not  _ 
that  our  classic  origin  may  have 
parted  to  us  the  trait  I  am  meIdH  eC 
and  that  "the  gentleman**  isreMMA 
as  typical  of  our  exoeeding  Ulnrilff 
and  consummate  convivialitT-..iB  mk 
dence  to  the  "great  unaskea"  thai  At 
festivities  within  doors  an 
on  a  scale  of  hnnndlrss  prnflnhia 
extravagance — that  the  foontafiM  f 
which  honour  flows,  nm  also  mUk 
champagne,  and  that  punch  aad  IIh 
peerage  are  to  bo  seen  Diibbll^^  tntk, 
the  Mime  source. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  thuik  that  the 
gifted  man,  who  has  served  his  coaaiKf 
so  faithfully  in  this  capadtf  ihr  m 
long  a  [)erio«l,  must  now  oe  stifahea  Is 
years.  Time  and  nun  must  be 
upon  him  ;  and  yet,  what 
do  were  we  to  lose  li       * 

In  the  chapel  ok     [aria  ZA  fe 
Styria,  there  is  a  poruy  flfjorior  S^ 
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Somebody,  with  more  consonants  thaa 
I  find  prudent  to  venture  on  from 
mere  memory ;  the  priest  is  rolling 
his  eyes  very  benignly  on  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  chapel,  as  they  pass 
by  the  shrine  he  resides  in.  The 
story  goes,  that  when  the  saint  ceases 
winking,  some  great  calamity  will 
occur  to  the  commune  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. Now,  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  he  was  in  great  vigour,  ogled 
away  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
and  even,  I  thought — perhaps  it  was 
a  suspicion  on  my  part — hod  actually 
strained  his  ejfeballs  into  something 
like  a  squint,  from  actual  eagerness  to 
oblige  his  votaiies — a  circumstance 
happily  of  the  less  moment  in  our 
days,  as  a  gifted  countryman  of  ours 
could  have  remedied    the  defect  in 


no  time.  But  to  return  ;  my  theory 
is,  that  when  we  lose  our  tipsy 
friend  it*s  nil  up  with  us ;  "  Birnani 
wood  will  then  nave  come  to  Dunsi- 
nane  ;'*  and  what  misfortunes  may 
befal  us,  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  may  fore- 
see, but  I  confess  myself  totally  un* 
able  to  predicate. 

Were  I  the  viceroy,  Fd  not  sleep 
another  evening  in  the  island.  I'd 
pack  up  the  regalia,  send  for  Anthony 
oloke  to  take  charge  of  the  country > 
and  start  for  Liverpool  in  the  mail- 
packet. 

Happily,  however,  such  an  event 
may  be  still  distant ;  and  although  the 
Austrians  have  but  one  Metternich,  w0 
may  find  a  successor  to  our  "  Knight 
of  St.  Patrick." 

O. 


THE   PLACE  DES  TEREEAUX* 


AN  irilODB  OF  TRS  FBBNCM  EBTOLOTtMf. 


No  greater  nor  more  startling  evi- 
dence of  the  increase  of  democratic 
feeling  in  France  can  be  adduced,  than 
in  the  altered  tone  of  all  these  writers, 
who,  of  late  years,  have  treated  of  the 
great  revolution  of  '69. 

The  atrocities  of  that  frightful  pe- 
riod are  no  longer  remembered,  or  if 
accidentally  called  to  mind,  are  quoted 
as  the  excesses  which  mistaken  notions 
of  liberty  so  natural  Iv  suggest.  The 
guillotine  is  spoken  of  as  tne  episode, 
not  the  whole  epic  of  the  day,  and  the 
very  names  of  those  before  whom  the 
nation  shuddered,  and  over  whose 
graves  trembling  France  scarce  ven- 
tured to  rejoice,  have  already  found 
their  apologists,  and  the  opmion  of 
Robespierre,  the  blood-stained  and  the 
murderous,  has  been  actually  adduced 
as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  sup- 
pression of  capital  pumshment. 

The  following  little  sketch,  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  can  vouch,  glances 
at  a  few  of  the  many  incidents  that 
marked  the  darkest  hour  in  the  desti- 
nies of  any  land.  I  give  it  in  the 
simple  tones  in  which  I  heard  it. 
.Why  cannot  I  impart  the  venerable 
^ure  of  him  who  waa  tbe  narrator  7«^ 


the  "  vieux  grognard,"  who,  with  whitd 
moustache  and  wrinkled  brow,  brought 
up  a  thousand  memories  of  the  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  his  favoured  but  un- 
happy country. 

it  is  right  to  apprise  the  reader  that 
there  is  not  in  the  following  recital^ 
any  thing  whatever  imaginative,  nor 
even  the  least  particular  which  is  not 
most  scrupulously  true.  The  account 
was  given  me  by  Colonel  Brissac,  a 
sedate,  single-minded,  unprejudiced 
man,  as  an  occurrence  of  his  pri- 
vate life.  I  shall  endeavour  (per- 
haps Unsuccessfully)  to  preserve  in 
the  relation,  those  deep  impressions^ 
and  the  same  unvarnished  simplicity 
of  truth,  which  made  me  shudder  as  I 
listened  to  the  story  at  my  fireside.  In 
reading  the  bloody  episodes  of  the  re- 
volution, we  are  always  somewhat 
under  the  persuasion  of  the  domitant 
influence  of  type  and  literary  compo« 
sition.  We  are  not  struck  with  them ; 
we  do  not  yield  them  implicit  credit; 
it  would  appear  as  if  we  were  reading 
Some  horrible  romance:  but  when  a 
man  with  white  hairs,  with  the  aid  of 
gesture,  and  the  resources  of  conver« 
lational  maimer^  detcribei  to  jou  tht 
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place,  the  scene,  the  persons,  to  the 
minutest  circumstances  which  lay  hold 
of  the  mind,  and  calmly  tells  you,  "  / 
was  therp,  I  saw  it,'*  reason  becomes 
astounded  at  the  revolting  reality. 

"  You  were  at  the  siege  of  Lyons, 
then  ?"  said  I  to  M.  Brissac,  with  the 
view  of  drawing  him  out. 

"  Yes,  we  were  called  there  from 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  where  we  had 
been  placed  in  observation.  I  was  a 
captam  at  that  time.'* 

"  So  soon  a  captain  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  1  had  previously  been  an 
officer,  or  nearly  one,  under  the  old 
government.  I  was  named  sous^ 
linitenant  in  1790,  on  quitting  the 
military  school  of  Condom  ;  1  have 
my  brevet  still,  with  \\\e  fleurs-de-lis 
of  Louis  XVI.  The  course  of  events 
brought  mc  back  to  Chalons.  At  the 
time  of  the  general  enlistment,  claims 
of  preference  were  allowed  to  the 
citizens  who  hud  already  served  ;  and  I 
was  appointed  at  once  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  company.  The  elec- 
tions took  ])lace  in  the  old  church 
of  the  Cordeliers,  where,  if  vou 
recollect,  they  afterwards  establiMied 
the  fonige  stores :  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  friars'  refectory. — But 
you  are  to«»  young  to  have  seen  all 
that.  We  were  marched  into  Savov, 
where  we  remained  a  long  time, 
amid.st  the  cold  and  snows  of  that 
country,  without  provisicms,  without 
slioes,  and  without  occupation.  We 
desceniled  at  length  to  I-.yons,  from 
the  elevatitm  of  the  Alps,  and  found  u 
force  just  arrive<l  from  Paris,  called 
the  nTolntionftry  army.  You  can  form 
no  itlea  of  these  troops.  They  were 
a  horde  of  plunderers  and  cut-throats, 
picked  11))  in  the  bloody  puddles  of  the 
metropolis — but  their  cavalry  wjis 
su|>erb.  It  was  composed,  I  imagine, 
for  the  mo*it  part,  of  grooms  and 
lackeys  of  families  of  rank,  who  had 
denounced  their  masters,  and  then 
robbi'd  their  stables.  Our  fellows  liated 
thi-m.  There  were  from  twenty  to 
thirty  of  them  picked  up  every  morn- 
ing, .sabred  in  duels  with  our  grena- 
diers ;  tor  I  must  tell  you  one  thing, 
not  by  any  means  generally  known, 
having'  remained  buried  in  the  chaos 
of  iniipiitii's  of  all  kinds  which  were 
]>cr)K>t rated  at  that  |)eriod.  Our  men 
were  ])aid  in  pai>er,  iu  assignats, 
(as  they  were  called,)  fur  their 
arduous    and   loval    services,    whilst 

hc^c  wrc'tch^^s,  without  courage  and 


without  discipline,  were  pud  in  good 
hard  cash.  I  beliere  tbej  eren  had 
the  high  pay  of  thirty  sob ;  yoa  maj 
guess  for  what  work.  The  city  once 
taken,  imagine  to  joursdf  this  peck 
let  loose  in  Lyons,  and  Collot  d'Hcr* 
hois  at  its  head — the  mitrailladee  and 
the  guillotine  estahlished,  and  the  in* 
habitants  massacred  hy  roU-calL  We 
led  out  fifty  of  them  erery  day  to 
shoot." 

*'  You,  colonel  I" 

**  We,  as  well  as  others.  Alas  I  we 
dared  not  show  any  pitr:  wo  were 
obliged  to  steel  our  hearts,  and 
obey  under  pain  of  death.  Ton 
are  astonished.  But  for  the  allgfat* 
est,  even  involuntary  infiri^gvnienty 
of  this  horrible  servicet  we  were 
transferred,  officers  as  well  na  sol- 
diers, from  the  ranks  of  the  execo^ 
tioncrs  to  those  of  the  victima.  IU 
just  mention  to  you  what  hftppened 
me  on  one  occasion.  The  priiona 
were  emptied  every  day  at  nooB. 
The  condemned  were  led  to  the  Pfaof 
des  Terreaux,  They  were  ranged  in 
a  circle  round  the  standard  of  tki 
Hotel  de  Ville,  strongly  guarded  by 
troops  on  every  side.  The  nanniripM 
officers  came  'forward  on  thn  atapib 
read  their  sentence,  and  thej  wow 
then  led  to  execution.  One  digf  I 
was  on  duty;  the  sentenee  having 
been  read,  I  gave  the  oommand  In 
march,  but  my  progress  was  nrmladt 
a  female  had  brok«i  throqfffa  the  Bn% 
and  cast  herself  on  one  e7  the  ooa* 
demned,  (her  husband,  majhi^  or 
her  father,)  whom  she  woald  not  lit 
go.  There  was  the  greatest  <IHBiwk| 
to  disengage  her  from  the 
and  she  was  borne  awaT  almoet 
There  was  certunW  noUung  fa 
to  me  here.  What  think  yon  ?  I 
under  close  arrest  for  three  days.  *  11 
fared  worse  with  my  lieutenant.  Be 
led  twelve  of  the  inhahitittfB  te 
death  with  rather 
One  of  them  broke  his 
two  of  the  guard,  and 
in  the  entry  of  a  houae.''  Ilf« 
or  six  shots  were  fired 
but  without  effect. — It  leyniieam 
tive  of  Lyons  to  reconnoitre  fai  ~ 
tain  quarters,  they 
with  lanes  and  obscure  [ 
fugitive  was  saved ;  the 
was  shut  up  in  the  coi 
The  prison,  as  I  hare 
was  emptied  every  day  at 
the  fimaie;  we  hnd  Oi 
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est  difficulty  in  the  world  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  lieutenant,  at  three- 
quarters  past  eleven  o'clock  ;  twenty 
minutes  later,  and  he  was  dead.  This 
man  was  so  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  fled  two  months  after- 
wards into  Piedmont ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing every  thing,  we  saved  many 
of  the  condemned  by  secret  enlist- 
ments. All  our  officers  had  taken 
some  of  them  amongst  their  men,  at 
the  risk  of  their  heads.  I  had  twenty- 
two  of  them  in  my  company;  but 
they  deserted,  like  the  lieutenant, 
when  we  were  recalled  to  the  fron- 
tier. 

"  Weary  of  these  horrors,"  resumed 
the  colonel,  after  a  pause,  "  as  well  as 
of  the  trade  of  a  soldier,  which  was 
then  nothing  less  than  that  of  an  as- 
sassin, I  applied  for  leave,  and  re- 
turned home  to  pass  some  days  with 
my  family.  I  had,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion been  sent  into  Vivarais,  to  watch 
a  rumoured  assembling  of  the  emi- 
grants, which  was  without  foundation, 
and  I  had  the  happiness  to  prevent,  in 
that  country,  the  pillage  of  some  re- 
spectable chateaux.  This  became 
known  at  Chalons,  and  I  already  passed 
for  an  aristocrat :  besides,  I  did  not 
frequent  the  club,  and  the  orator  cob- 
blers were  pleased  to  take  offence 
when  one  didn't  go  hear  them.  A 
revolution  is  not  alone  the  reign  of  the 
wicked,  it  b  a  perfect  triumph  to  bru- 
tal violence ;  and  imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  ruffianism  of  the  lowest,  goaded 
on  to  guilt  by  the  exciting  harangues 
and  encouraging  bravoes  of  the  foul- 
mouthed  orators  of  blood.  I  was  de- 
nounced. My  father-in-law  informed 
me  one  evening,  there  was  no  course  left 
me  but  to  rejoin  my  regiment,  to  avoid 
becoming  the  object  of  marked  at- 
tention. I  returned  to  Lyons,  con- 
cluding that  all  was  at  an  end 
there.  But  I  arrived  quite  apropos, 
as  you  will  perceive.  The  day 
after  I  was  ordered  to  attend  a  mili- 
tary execution :  two  hundred  were  to 
be  shot.  The  following  is  the  way 
they  conducted  matters  at  the  Brot- 
teaux.  The  plain  of  the  Brot- 
teaux " 

'*  I  know  Lyons,  colonel ;  and  the 
plain  is,  as  it  were,  before  me." 

**  Ah  1 — ^you  know  it. — The  con- 
demned had  their  hands  strongly  tied 
behind  their  backs  with  a  rope.  They 
were  led  one  after  another  in  file^ 
each  between  two  gendarmes.     The 


troops  charged  with  the  execution 
formed  in  line  on  either  side.  I 
commanded  a  detachment  of  four 
hundred  men.  One  hundred  victims 
were  delivered  to  me ;  and  an  officer, 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  recruits, 
(townsmen  and  peasants  newly  raised) 
was  joined  with  me  as  a  colleague  for 
the  other  hundred.  There  was  in 
the  plain  a  row  of  old  trees,  along 
which  a  strong  rope  was  strained, 
about  the  height  or  a  man's  middle. 
The  gendarmes,  upon  arriving,  drew 
up  the  condemned  in  line,  in  front, 
beside  each  other,  and  fastened  the 
ropes  by  which  their  hands  were 
bound  to  the  rope  extended  along  the 
trees;  at  the  same  time,  the  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  array,  in  a  parallel 
line,  flfteen  paces  distant,  each  de- 
tachment in  front  of  its  own  con- 
demned. 

"  On  this  occasion,  the  preparations 
completed,  the  subaltern  of  the  gen- 
darmes made  a  sign  to  roe.  I  raised 
my  sword — the  drums  beat — I  gave 
the  word  to  fire — my  men  were  disci- 
plined— every  shot  took  effect — all 
were  dead.  The  recruits  fired  at  the 
same  instant ;  you  have  never  seen-— 
never  heard — never  imagined  any 
thing  more  horrible.  Not  one  of  their 
wretched  victims  was  shot  dead,  they 
hung  writhing  along  the  rope,  and 
screamed  in  tones  of  piercing  agony—- 
*  Ah,  my  God  !  my  God ! — my  head  I — 
my  throat! — put  an  end  tomet — mercy  I 
— help  /*  All  this  time,  ten  pieces  of 
artillery  thundered  around  us,  to 
drown  the  cries,  for  the  crowd  scarcely 
two  hundred  paces  ofT,  was  already  ex- 
hibiting signs  of  horror  and  excite- 
ment. In  this  exigency,  I  ordered  my 
four  hundred  men  to  re-load,  file  off 
on  the  right  flank,  and  mask  the  poor 
recruits,  whose  legs  tottered  under 
them ;  at  my  second  command  to  fire, 
the  cries  ceased,  all  the  bodies  sprane 
upon  the  rope,  and  became  stiff  and 
motionless." 

The  colonel  regarded  me  with  a 
fixed  look. 

**  Another  time,"  he  continued,  **  a 
new  mode  of  extermination  was  adopted. 
They  conducted  the  prisoners  to  this 
same  plain  of  the  Brotteaux,  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and 
closing  them  in  upon  each  other,  ga- 
thered them  into  a  heap,  and  the  gen-- 
darmes  retired.  We  were  in  line  at 
twenty  paces'  distance ;  our  rank, 
opened^  and  filing  to  the  right  an^ 
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leftf  unmasked  a  battery  of  cannon 
charged  with  canister-shot.  The  con- 
demned, seeing  the  match  put  to, 
cast  themselves  on  their  faces  to  the 
gnround ;  the  shot  passed  over  them  ; 
thej  then  rose  up,  shrieking  and 
distracted,  taking  to  flight  as  best 
they  might,  in  all  directions.  The 
revolutionary  cavalry,  which  I  men- 
tioned to  you,  were  let  loose  upon 
them.  They  were  sabred,  cut,  and 
hacked  up  and  down  upon  the  plain. 
Oh,  what  horrid  scenes !  you  would 
shudder  if  I  recorded  them.  But  I 
grow  confused.  Some  things  would 
seem  actually  incredible.  Stav,  there 
is  one  affair  I  may  narrate  from 
amongst  a  thousand." 

This  was  what  I  was  desirous  of 
arrivinflf  at.  I  squared  myself  in  my 
fauteuu — to  listen  attentively. 

"  One  night,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I 
had  hardly  lain  down,  after  the  se- 
verest duty,  patrols  —  rounds  which 
never  terminate  in  a  city  overwhelmed 
with  such  a  civil  and  military  govern- 
xnent — when  I  was  called  up,  and  re- 
ceived an  order  to  hold  myself  under 
the  directions  of  a  man  who  was  intro- 
duced to  me.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  revolutionary  commission.  The 
order  was  formal.  This  man  forthwith 
enjoined  me  to  bring  three  hundred 
soldiers  and  follow  him.  I  accoutred 
tnyself  hastily,  issued  my  orders  to  my 
subalterns,  and  the  detachment  was 
immediately  in  motion.  We  filed  si- 
lently along  the  streets,  and  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Lyons.  The 
dawnoegan  to  break  by  the  time  we 
were  in  the  country.  I  was  as  yet 
Ignorant  of  our  destination.  We  had 
proceeded  nearly  three  leagues,  when 
we  arrived  at  a  town  between  Lyons 
and  Belley,  about  equidistant  from 
these  two  cities.  This  town  is  called 
Cremieoz,  and  is  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  be  noted  o&  the  map.  All 
appeared  peaceful  within.  We  halted 
a  hundred  paces  from  the  dwellings. 
The  commissary  ordered  me  to  make 
the  men  load  their  pieces,  and  surround 
the  village,  with  express  commands  to 
fire  upon  all  who  should  attempt  to 

guit  it.  These  measures  taken,  I 
eaded  the  grenadiers,  and  we  ent^^ 
the  town  with  fixed  bayonets,  the  com- 
missary at  our  head,  and  I  keeping  close 
to  him.  The  serenity  and  beauty  of 
the  scene  remain  impressed  upon  me : 
the  country  is  beautind — ^you  nave  seen 


*'  I  must  have  passed  rerj  near 
it,  having  ^been  to  Geneva,  bj  Belle- 
garde  and  Nantua." 

"  You  know,  then,  those  pretty 
white  dwellings — those  long  and  flat 
red-tiled  roofs,  the  little  stair  creep- 
ing along  the  wall — those  furtive  shut- 
ters, and  those  umbrageous  vine^ 
trelliced  on  pillars,  h  I'llaHenne. 
The  sun  had  just  risen,  the  sky  was 
clear,  the  air  still  fresh,  and  the  green 
summits  of  the  mountains,  glowing  in 
its  fir;st  beams,  were  half  hid  by  the 
mist  that  now  rose  f^om  the  plain. 
The  villagers  were  scarcely  stirring. 
We  met  on  our  way  an  odd  barefooted 
maiden,  driving  her  cow  to  pasture, 
who  would  stop  to  look  at  us  passing* 
putting  aside  ner  hair  with  her  hand. 
The  commissary  had  a  sheep  killed, 
and  a  butt  broached,  at  the  first  houses 
we  came  to,  to  refresh  the  men.  Up 
to  that  moment,"  ingenuously  added 
the  colonel,  "  no  great  miscnief  was 
done ;  but  our  business  soon  began. 
Drum-roll  restored  order,  and  we  en* 
fUaded  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town.  Some  motion  was  immediately 
perceptible.  Windows  were  opened ; 
some  ventured  out  of  their  doors,  but 
returned  ag^n.  Surprise  and  doubt 
held  back  those  poor  villagers :  mean- 
while, ominous  reports  spread  about. 
We  stopped  at  each  house :  the  com- 
missary entered,  and  I  followed  him, 
with  four  or  five  grenadiers.  He  ad- 
vanced in  a  gruff  and  shuffling  manner, 
and  rolled  about  hb  large,  terrible 
eyes ;  but  those  first  houses  were  so 
poor,  the  walls  so  naked,  the  truckles  so 
miserable,  that  his  mouth  was  stopped. 
In  one  of  those  ruins,  however,  he 
perceived,  upon  a  smoky  mantel,  I 
Know  not  what  image  of  devotion,  in 
an  old  wooden  frame :  he  unhooked  the 
frame,  and  broke  it,  representing  to 
these  honest  people  that  the  good 
G — d  existed  no  longer ;  and,  uttering 
a  fine  patriotic  hanngue  upon  what 
he  termed  miserable  aupcrstifcioii«  laid 
down  a  twenty-franc  assignat,  bj  wwij 
of  paying  for  the  damage." 

"^  Andt  doubtless,  to  pr^udice  you 
in  favour  of  his  partiality,  and  manner 
of  dealing  with  tne  people." 

*'  There  was  great  need  of  it,  I  pro- 
mise you.  We  i^proached  the  centre 
of  the  town,  where  houses  of  a  better 
appearance  told  •f  small  proprietors, 
comfortable  farmers,  ana  the  good 
townsfolk  of  the  place.  At  sight  of  ns 
coBSteranfloii  spniidHRbfyj  mmI  terror 
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was  pictured  in  the  countenances  of 
those  poor  families,  suddenly  thunder- 
struck. What  was  passing  at  Lyons 
was  known  to  them.  The  trembling 
women  let  fall  their  arms  listlessly 
on  their  seats — the  servants  wept — 
children  were  carried  about  crying 
violently,  and  the  men  approached  co- 
lourless, and  with  a  smile  that  cut  to  the 
soul. 

"  *  Come,  citizen,*  said  the  commis- 
sary, with  an  air  of  unconcern,  '  I  am 
very  sorry  to  incommode  you,  but  you 
must  follow  us.  I  have  strict  orders, 
and  duty  takes  place  of  every  thing. 
You  must  come  with  us  to  Lyons.' 

*'  The  frightful  transition  from  ac- 
cusation to  punishment  was,  as  I 
have  mentioned  to  you,  well  known : 
it  was  notorious  that  every  indivi- 
dual arrested  was  imprisoned,  and 
that  every  prisoner  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  dead  man.  You  may 
therefore  imagine  the  stupefaction, 
into  which  these  Lyons  butcheries  had 
cast  the  surroundmg  country.  The 
Women  began,  some  to  weep,  others  to 
cast  themselves  on  their  knees,  and  many 
fainted.  The  men  stammered  in  an 
inarticulate  voice,  unintelligible  protes- 
tations of  citizenship.  Tne  commis- 
sary gave  time  for  nis  first  words  to 
produce  their  full  effect:  then  he 
added — 

**  *  I  can  well  imagine  this  disturbs 
you.  But,  deuce  take  it,  we  are  not 
made  of  stone.  Hark  ye,  I  perceive 
you  are  honest  people,  good  citizens  ; 
some  way,  perhaps,  may  be  found 
(between  ourselves)  of  coming  to  an 
understanding.' 

**  A  ray  of  hope,  a  kind  of  forced 
laugh  appeared  on  their  countenances: 
they  made  a  general  movement,  and 
listened  with  gaping  mouths. 

**  *  Have  you  any  money,  any  sav- 
ings ?  If  you  are  desirous  to  devote 
it  to  your  country,  and  reimburse  me 
somewhat,  it  is  possible  I  might  con- 
aent  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  leave  you 
imdisturbed.'  • 

«Whatl"  I  exclaimed,  "did  he 
speak  as  plainly  as  this  ?" 

'^Just  so,"  said  the  colonel;  ''and 
I  believe  I  even  modify  somewhat  the 
coarse  bluntness  of  the  proposition." 
'  "  Why,  it  was  nothing  but  an  ex- 
pedition of  highwaymen." 

"  Most  truly  so,  indeed." 

**  Before  an  officer — before  you?" 

'<  In  mv  presenoe,  and  I  uttered  not 
ft  wordj  hni  even  eonstmined  myself 


to  wear  an  air  of  indifference.  If  I 
had  but  nodded  my  head,  it  would  have 
fallen.  You  foresee  that  the  unhappy 
country  people  instantly  opened  their 
little  store,  and  surrendered  all  their 
money  and  valuables :  they  rummaged 
even  for  old  watches,  or  some  poor  or 
solitary  trinket,  descending  from  their 
progenitors  ;  and  it  was  piteous  to  see 
them  despoiling  themselves  of  these 
family  relics,  so  piously  preserved  for 
many  a  generation.  'The  commissary 
was  never  satisfied :  he  had  the  effron- 
terv  to  take  a  wretched  medallion  por- 
trait from  an  old  woman,  who  wept 
on  seeing  him  carry  it  off.  A  similar 
visit  was  paid,  with  similar  details,  and 
pretty  nearly  similar  results,  to  the 
principal  dwellings  throughout  the 
village,  which  was  leisurely  and  quietly 
pillaged  in  this  way.  The  church, 
upon  which  was  hoisted  a  large 
tricoloured  flag,  stood  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  village,  and  beside  it 
the  humble  dwelling  of  the  cure.  The 
commissary  informed  me  he  was  desir- 
ous of  visiting  the  cure,  I  observed, 
it  was  very  improbable  he  would  be 
met  with  under  existing  circumstances : 
he  replied,  hastening  his  pace,  *ufc 
must  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves 
with,* 

"  The  manse  was  a  ^mall  dwelling, 
half-concealed  with  ivy  and  the  vine. 
I  think  I  see  it  still.  We  crossed  a 
few  feet  of  ground  nearly  waste,  where 
hollyhocks,  turnsoles,  and  the  standards 
of  an  arbour  in  ruins,  reared  their 
heads  confusedly  amidst  the  grass ;  the 
whole  surrounded  with  thorn  fagots  by 
way  of  hedge,  where  a  broken  wicker- 
fence,  painted  ^een,  still  held  its 
place.  A  child  in  tatters  was  playing 
in  the  sunshine  at  the  door,  with  a  goat 
tied  to  a  plane  tree.  The  commissary 
craftily  asked  him  if  there  was  any  one 
in  the  house.  He  raised  his  head,  and 
quickly  held  it  down  again,  with  that 
wild  timidity  of  the  children  of  the 
south,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the 
house.  A  female  servant  appeared 
at  the  hall  entrance,  who  had  neither 
the  courage  to  move,  nor  to  answer  our 
questions.  We  made  our  way  into  a 
narlour.  The  eur^  was  seated  in  a 
large  arm-chair  near  the  window,  a 
book  in  his  hands  ;  he  was  an  old  man, 
tall  and  thin,  a  little  bent,  with  long 
white  hair:  he  raised  his  headj  and 
looked  at  ns  through  his  large  spec- 
tAoles. 

*f'  Ah\  M  for  thee/  smd  tiMeom« 
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niissary,  without  ceremony  on  perceiv- 
ing him — *  as  for  thee,  my  good  ii-icnd,  I 
nlu^t  ])Ositivcly  bring  thee  with  mo. 
The  commission  finds  it  necessary  to 
examino  tlioe — thou  must  follow  me 
to  Lyons,  and  without  delay.* 

**  The  cure  took  off  his  spectacles^ 
placed  thorn  in  his  book,  laid  it  down^ 
and  cndiavoured  to  stammer  out  a 
question,  without  power  to  finish  a 
word. 

** '  C-omc,'  said  the  commissary — 
*  come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose ;  we 
must  set  out  instantly.' 

**  The  good  man  at  length  rose  and 
said,  *  I  think  they  have  nothing  to 
lay  to  my  charge.* 

'"  <  Tllou  wilt  explain  thyself  down 
thoro;  hut  there  is  no  other  course 
but  to  come  with  me.' 

"  The  rurr  cast  bewildered  looks  at 
us,  and  around  him,  and  again  spoke— 
*Sir,  I  ain  tolerahlv  well  liked  in  this 
countrr,  and  have  been  assured  that,  in 

*   * 

conforming  to  the  laws ' 

"  *  I)(»n't  be  alarmed,'  interrupted 
the  commissary,  *  the  law  is  just.  He- 
sidos,'  aiMfcl  he,  in  a  self-sufficient 
tone,  *  1  will  take  thee  under  my  pro- 
tection— once  at  Lyons,  1  will  not 
forsak(»  thee.' 

"  *  Wt^ll,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  ;  1  shall 
follow  you.' 

" '  Hut  now.* 

"  '  He  it  >o,  sir  :  as  vou  will.' 

"*Thoii  wilt  have  need  of  money, 
vondor ;  one  cannot  carrv  one's  com- 
forts  to  prison  :  tluui  will  ixnil  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  what  thou  hast.  I  will 
take  chargf  <»f  it.' 

**  The  mil'  shrugged  his  shculdtTs, 
opened  a  large  prcns,  and  brought  forth 
a  small  ])ap(r  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
which  contained  two  six  livre  crowns. 

"'Come;  thou  art  jesting;  thou 
hast  monev  in  thv  chureh,  in  thv  sa- 
cristry.     Let  us  see.'    . 

**  At  the  same  time  the  commissary 
made  signs  for  us  to  follow  him  to- 
war<l>  a  corridor  which  led  to  the  in- 
ti-rior  of  tlieehureh.  The  run',  who 
bad  apiiroa<'bed  his  housekeeper  to 
lea\e  her  bis  instructions,  hastened  to 
ynv*  de  u< ;  observing,  there  was  no- 
thing tlitre  but  the  ornaments  uf  tho 
ebureb. 

»<  *  Ob,  very  well,  we  shall  see,'  said 
the  (ommi>sary. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  we 
fiiund  ourselves  in  the  sacristy. 

<'M)p<.n  thy  shop  for  us/  said  the 
commi:^&ary,  striking  with  the  fiat  of 


his  sabre  a  paime1«  which  retnmed  a 
hollow  sound* 

"  The  cure  drew  a  small  key  from 
his  pocket,  and  opened  a  press  with 
large  folding  doors,  where  die  sacred 
vessels  of  the  church  laj  carefnlly 
ranged. 

«<Ah!  ahl— verjT  good!'  said  the 
commissary :  '  here  is  money;,  actnallj 
sleeping — what  use  in  leaving  it  here?* 

"  He  unrolled  stoles,  AhaswMft, 
copes ;  tore  off  the  lace,  rent  it  down 
the  middle,  and  cutting  it  across  into 
pieces  of  about  a  foot  long,  distributed 
them  to  each  of  the  ffrenadicfs 
present.  He  then  seised  tbe  <*Ky^iffy 
bent  it  on  his  knee,  sad  flattened  it 
for  more  convenient  carriage*  He  cGd 
the  same  with  the  other 
took  whatever  was  most  valuable, 
kicked  back  the  stufb  into  the 
I  was  so  absorbed  in  the  prooe<  ^ 
of  this  man,  that  I  never  thovriit  of 
observing  the  countenance  of  ue  old 
cure,  who  kept  at  mj  side  rolling 
handkerchief  in  his  clasped  * 
When  all  this  was  ended  the  i 
sary  resumed-^ 

« '  Come,  let's  away  I* 

*'  The  cure  made  a  movenieiil«  m  It 
to  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
but  the  commissary  stopped  Un^ 
ing— 

" '  Don't  be  in  the  least  wwaij  |  if 
thy  imprisonment  should  happen  la  be 
lengthencil,  I  shall  be  there  to 
for  thee  some  little  comforts ;  and 
sides,  I  shall  also  sec  and 


affair,  in  order  tbe  sooner  to  cflbet  d^ 
release.' 

**  And  he  drew  him  awav  direel|y  If. 
another  door,  slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  hand.  But 
crossed  the  garden,  his 
ran  after  him  with  his  hat  and 
box.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  ttis 
garden  was  not  the  burial  groan^  i| 
Ixirdered  upon  it,  at  least.  I  tana 
srtmethiDg  like  a  confused  reeoDaelisA 
of  the  remains  of  black  crosMS  fai  An* 
grass,  along  a  low  walL  We 
scarcely  outside  when  a  ehild 
running  after  us,  crying,  in 
of  the  country-^ 

"'Monsieur  le  curei  Mmwkm  M- 
cure  /'  ^ 

"  It  was  the  child  we  had 
ing  at  the  door.     He  hid 
the  folds  of  the  cure's 

" '  Monsieur  le  mrr— i 
going,  Monsieur  U  aarif 

<"  I  am  going  to  Lyoas.' 
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'• '  Ah  !  Tou  are  going  to  Lrons — 
and  won't  ^ou  bring  roe  back  some- 
thing r 

"  *  Yes,  1  will  liring  thee  itomc- 
thing.' 

**  *  Ah !    and  what   will    Vdu   bring 

ine  ?     Bring  me No  ;  bring  me 

a rotary.' 

**  The  TMrr  embraced  him. 

"  •  Send  back  that  child,'  said  the 
conimi.««»nry. 

**  *  He  is  the  son  of  a  native  of  this 
place,  who  has  just  died  in  the  arroy.' 

**  He  had  doubtless  taken  charge  of 
this  child;  who  appeared  to  dwell  at 
the  manfc. 

•*  *  A  very  honest  man,  was  that 
tnan,'  replied  he,  in  a  con.*<trained  and 
artU'ss  tone,  and  as  if  to  set  himself 
at  ea$e.  But  the  commissary  ap- 
proached me — and  a  little  farther  on 
he  commanded  the  rapjtel  to  be  beat : 
the  rankn  were  formed — the  cure 
walked  in  the  centre  of  the  first  pla- 
toon. We  marched  back  through  the 
village — the  drums  beating,  ft  was 
now  broad  daylight ;  but  the  village 
ap|)eared  as  if  stricken  tlead — all  was 
solitary  and  still,  as  at  midnight.  I 
Raw  alone,  behind  the  windows,  the 
heads  of  some  gooti  people,  who  fol- 
lowed  with  their  eyes  thtir  p4X>r  atre 
in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers.  The  sen- 
tinels at  the  end  of  the  street  were 
reliove<l.  I  assembled  the  rest  of  the 
detachment,  and  we  resumed  the  route 
bv  which  w<«  had  come  :  the  commis- 
lary  and  I  keeping  at  the  head  ;  the 
curr  in  the  midst  of  the  men  of  the 
first  rank.  I  can  hardlv  conceive  now, 
how  a  man  of  his  age  could  accom- 
pli*>h  these  three  long  leagues  at  the 
jKice  of  the  troons.  He  never  uttered 
a  complaint.  We  arrived  at  Lyons  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  aAernoon,  and  we 
followed  the  Rhone  as  far  up  as  the 
Trrretiuz  which  we  were  obliged  to 
traverse* :  we  tumefl  into  the  street 
which  is  there." 

"  I  know  verf  well,'*  said  I  to  the 
colonel, "  the  street  which  fronts  Mo- 
rand  bridge." 

**  Exactly.  Arrived  at  the  middle 
of  this  street,  which  tou  are  aware  is 
not  long,  my  drums  ci*ased.  The  end 
of  the  stre(*t  which  opened  into  the 
square,  was  crowded  with  people  and 
troopa.  I  advanced  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction  ;  mounted 
gendarmeM  cried  out  to  me  somethine 
which  I  did  not  well  undentand.  1 
replied  by  an  impatient  moTement 
Vol.  XIX— .No.  lis. 


which  they  did  not  dare  to  reaist. 
The  drummers  onene<i  the  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  the  head  of  my  column 
debouched  in  the  square,  across  which 
our  way  lav  diagonally ;  but  1  there 
|>erccived   it  would  be  impossible  to 
paf«s.     It  was  the  hour  for  exectttions» 
which,  besides,  would  last  all  the  after- 
noon.    The  square  was  crowded  with 
people  and  military,  the  troops  keep- 
mg  the  line  round  the  scaffold.     The 
knife  of  the  guillotine  fell  and  rote  in 
sad    monotony,  with    the   regularitj 
of  the  sledge  upon  the  anvil ;  the  echo 
reverberated  along  the  ac^ acent  housei» 
and   there  was  only  heard,  mingled 
writh  this  horrible  sound,  a  low  cUnk- 
ing  of  arms  and  of  horses*  feet.     I 
turned  towards  the  commissary  to  con- 
sult him — he  cried  out  to  me,  'for- 
ward,* and  advanced       A   way  wras 
opened  for  him  at  sight  of  his  scarf. 
We  were  close  upon  the  gendartmiB 
who  formed  the  line.    Our  arrival  had 
produced  a  movement  in  the  crowds 
and  attention  was  directed  towards  ua. 
The  conmiissarv  advanced  between  the 
gendarmes f  made  a  signal  to  one  of  the 
men  upon  the  scaffold,  and  whilst  this 
man  was  approaching  him,  he  cam« 
and  took  the  cure  ft*om  my  side,  drew 
him  by  the  arm  towards  this  man,  and 
turning  to  me  with  a  significant  sneerv 
cried,  m  making  a  sign  to  pass  along 
the  houses,  'yoa  may  retire  to  four 
quarters,*     The  line  of  the  gendmueM 
closed.     I  filed  off  in  two  ranks,  and 
we  kept  along  the  sides  of  the  square^ 
in  passing  to  its  other  extremitv.     I 
hardly  dared  to  guess  at  the  motive  of 
this  last  direction  of  the  commisiarj.  I 
went  in  front  of  my  men — my  head 
down,  pretending  to  pick  mj  steps.  We 
touched  upon  the  ranks  of  the  troons 
encompassmff  the  scaffold.     At  toa 
extremity   or  the  square,  and  upon 
the    point    of   quittu^    it*    I    know 
not    what   terrible    foeliiw   of    eo- 
riositv  forced  a  movement  m>m  me^  I 
raised  my  eyes  towards  the  scaiibld— « 
long  black  figure,  with  white  hair,  waa 
just  mounting  it.     I  cast  down  mj 
eyes,  and  raised  them  again  in  ^te  of 
myself_the  head  of  the  old  cure  ftU  1 
"I  turned  towards  mj  men— .they 
had   seen    all,   understood  all— thcj 
marched  on  in  silence,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground.    At  this  moment  ihaem 
was    heard    at    a   distance    martial 
muac,  it  was  the  diartMdee,     •  The 
dogsT   execrated  onder  hit  crava^ 
mj  sergeaott  who   had  bdonged  to 
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the   old    regioioQl   of    Auvargiie.     T* 
never  knew  whettier  ho  *pohe  of  ttw 
viciinit  or  of  the  «:i«culinnera,  but  he 
wore  90  old  and  so  bonMl  ft  luuut- 
tai:b«>— I  hu'l  my  su*p1oli>na/' 

"  What  wu  thd  name  uf  Hint  uam  ?" 
demanded  I  of  th«  colonel. 

"WTintrnwi?" 

"  Thiit  cotumiywar)'." 

"  Ah|  I  d»  not  recollect,  or  rather 
1  <)id  not  hear  hi>  nan..;." 

"  Good  heavens  1"  I  returned ;  "  how 
Is  it  that  sttch  names  are  consigned  to 
obscurity.  Has  there  not  been  blooi] 
enough  Eh«d  to  inacribe  thein  in  crini* 
f  on  uponall  the  monuments  of  Franoe  t" 

"  I  hHve  toldjou  of  a  pneiit,"  tald 
the  colonel.  "  One  d«y  thej  guil- 
lolined  iu  the  g<]uaret  twelra  iinni 
and  their  cbaplalai  for  having" — the 
colonel  looked  at  me—"  for  having 
lang  hymni — th&t  wan  the  ground  of 
the  sentence.  Another  daj',  during 
the  execution*,  ona  of  the  pconlg 
ahrugged  hit  shoulders,  either  with 
horror  or  pity — he  nai  taken,  dragged 
tlong,  thrust  upon  the  Baaffbld,  and 
bU  bead  followed  thate  be  had  jwit 
twa  falling  I" 

"  Let  us  look  with  misnScloDi"  lald 
I,  half  speaking  to  nijselr,  "on  lho»v 


■■  I  rrmimilMr  liwt  A***  wo*  mm, 
that  vorj  timir,  lotMll;  d«nMniM  it 

I  liceinvenlionj  andihtHntPn^rial, 
(endre  and  BourJon  Malti  rnvntoHl 

.  .«fore  tlis  blood;  liiMtd  of  7tnmi, 
ich  their  cnt-tbroatu  fa*djuatnMi«ii 
rn  with  tlieir  aabrM." 
riiii  bad  been  Mine  moDtb  vrit- 
,  when  again,  not  man;  wwckt 
>  1  parsed  ihroQgh  LjoDe,  Tbm 
ails  rcf^urred  to  nin  wfalUt  ahtwlj 
iiig  lli8  acjuare  of  th«  Tffnmn, 
.  1  lialf  eioected  to  hnu-  fron  tht 
tc  wall*  oi  it>  ft-«nu,  th«  but  MAmm 

I  the  aiu  of  '9».  The  tm*;  ^tmm, 
i  hurried  along  through  um  iImmi 

.ifkori  cried  (nvir  wareai  jravH 
pic  read  lbs  papun  at  th*  dvonaf 
coffc»-houiiea ;  au  organ  pliiil 
^pular  air  of  tlm  airvM*  ■! 
'ID ;  and  I  retailed  perptoxniU*  iIm| 
tence  of  ibv  immortal — "  QnuMvw. 
\t  luf  la  /VoiKV  "^-which  biUi 
B— "Bui  iruT  offspring  trAd  nQ 
iMe  thtmidtie*  iMry  tUtU  oAval  mr 
Mug!,  idU  dancK  upon  «v  lamih  f 


•'I! 


Iwiihvoaiaw  nwb 
p  the  dbow  of  it,  I  K 


•'  I  hellet e  in  mr  eonaeli 
fcr  another  man.' —Subs 

"  Tlie;  1*11  hut  drums.' 


^ir«t  ^ragmtnl,  (mttttlji  i 

•■O  Mfmobt,  might;  ENirii«KTBr><, 
how  ttrange,  how  mupcndoui  are  thy 
gifts !  From  the  draamt  cell*  of  the 
pa«t — from  the  tear-moUfened  graves 
nf  buried  jrars — thou  bring«fl  back 
to  US,  almoit  in  their  pristine  beaniv, 
the  jo^s  and  the  hopes  that  were  once 
tiur  own.  With  thy  divine  principle 
within  us,  we  feel  poueued  In  part  of 
ncMOKTAUTv;  fbr,  ufb  beneath  thy 
av««t  control,  and  all  ready  tn  obey 
the  lummoni  of  thy  magic  wand,  thm 
preMTvest  for  tu.  In  cverlastinfr  vau^ 
thow  hi     '  *      "       " 

which, 

not  kcpp  for  ever  with  at:  thm  an 
llwy  •mbalsifd  fcr  Eternity  { md  wlua 


I  intercept  many  a  iheiigkt  wUeb 
Ma«,  HkXAKa. 


«rV  to  fafrr  JHrmorfti) 

ling  age  creepelb  un.a&d  iWj 
w  nigh,  that  we  have  Bit  |' 
I.  and  we  are  no  longer  whi 
e— i-vcn  Ihrn  dulU  thy  g 
ncu  deiccnd  iu  beating  ai 
I,  and  th«u  (rUc*l  Bi  of  brllv^ 
m  we  knew  not  to  ih«d  tfars  | 
-  And  yet  anothnr  gift  U  tfchi. 
hller  and  KtlU  narv  eiteMivv  i  tb 
dou*  power  unllelh  this  imor  vmII 
1  ttMt  beyond ;  for  Illu  tbi  PrtijiM 
h«  iBrielltM,  tbuu  dost  •■  st&nj  b» 

-  ■^-   " '  -ht  <l~il,-  u4 

;om|aalt>iubith 
goDe  tq  iMr 
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found  in  thee.  Thou  sanctliiest  our 
wavwar«l  bouls  l»y  tlio  rocurreiice  of 
tluir  l)le.SM'il  inuniorv,  aiiil  <lo5t  brinjj 
them  hefore  uh  all  bright  and  beautiful 
oj)  t'\LT,  and  with  none  of  Earth's  tar- 
iiiah  upon  their  ^unn)'  win^s.  And  to 
us  thou  ii{K'akebt  in  the  language  of 
comfort,  t4>lling  us  that  wc  shall  not 
ever  entirel)'  die,  [<*  non  umnes  mori- 
enmr  !"J  whispering  to  us  in  accent! 
of  peace,  that  even  when  our  bodilj 
presence  is  withdrawn  from  this  shiA- 
ing  scene,  we  shall  not  utterly  fade 
away.  And  this  gracious  assuranco 
thou  holdent  forth  to  us,  that  seasons 
there  will  be  of  tender  and  tearful  re- 
collection, when  the  Friend  who  hath 
mourned  our  removal,  will  dwell 
deeply  and  steadfastly  upon  our  me- 
mory ;  when  his  longing  fancy  will 
make  him  deem  that  we  are  once  more 
with  him,  even  though  his  unpurged 
vision  may  not  take  in  our  spiritualized 
aspect ;  and  thu>,  even  in  the  solitude 
of  a  lonely  heart,  he  will  l)e  enabled  to 
rejoice,  and  though  for  him 

"  Hemeinhrance  wake  a  tear, 
There  will  be  joy  in  grief  I" 

•  •  •  • 

Still  I  Is*  the  recollection  of  past 
good,  when  gone  from  us  for  ever,  the 
source  t>f  grief  or  of  gladness  ?  Of 
both — first  of  the  one,  then  of  the 
other.  This  i.'*  no  paradox,  ait  a  few 
wdriU  will  jihow. 

There  are  moment.*,  Cand  we  are 
not  left  long  in  this  world,  liefbre 
many  such  moments  pass  over  our 
heads, >  of  great  and  awful  conflict— 
the  (ieths«.>manes  «»f  cmr  historv — when 
the  fearful  stnigirle  between  fight  and 
dArkIle^^  in  parsing  over  our  soul — 
wlivn  Ml  MoKY  becomes  a  deceiver,  and 
her  power*  are  only  exertetl  to  work 
our  ruin ;  and  when  dreams  of  va- 
nished joy  only  fill  us  with  agony,  by 
reminding  us  that  never  again  can  it 
so  happen  to  us  in  this  world.  Like 
Rachel,  our  tears  flow  down  for  the 
blessed  children  of  better  hours,  mod 
like  her  we  **  refuse  tt»  be  comforted, 
BCCAi'!(i:  M-y  are  not,**  Happiness, 
when  lo»t,  i»  thus  made  the  fruitful 
source  of  woe  ;  like  what  Shelley  says, 
when  be  speaks  of 

**  Tb«  memory  of  a  dream, 
Which  now  t«  sad,  6cc«iiw«  it  oncv  was 
sweet." 

Perhaps  it  was  und«r  some  such  in* 
floeiie*  as  this  (aod  it  is  only  in  long 
afUr  yean  we  begin  to  appreoiate  IM 


exquisite  beauty  of  the  old  mytholo- 
ffical  stories  I)  that  the  Ancients  typi- 
fied their  River  of  Forgetfulness»  as 
flowing  through  the  land  that  lies  be* 
yond  the  grave ; — perhaps»  I  say»  it 
was  under  some  such  impression  that 
they  imaged  forth  the  Waters  of  Obli« 
vion ;  as  though  to  declare  their  con- 
viction, that  this  world  learee  upon  the 
soul  marks  so  deep  and  oorroded»  that 
it  cannot  rise  to  the  enioyment  of 
better  things  without  the  nealing  and 
cancelling  of  such  hideous  wounds. 
Aod  in  our  own  blessed  Christian  sys- 
tem,  do  we  not  discover  somnthiny 
very  like  this|  when  in  one  of  tta 
sweetest  promises  of  happmess  here* 
after  (Rev.  xxi.  4,)  we  find  the  rfosoii 
stated  to  be — **  roa  tht  formar  iKmgs 
are  patmL  mcay  r     •  •  • 

But  now,  in  fiumessy  oiMfi  aUvam 
partem! 

There  It  nothing  that  solemnisea 
the  soul — that  elevates  its  charao* 
ter — that  purifies  its  whole  nature^ 
like  grief-^-snd  of  all  griefs  none 
so  much  as  that  which  arises  from 
Memosy  1  What  a^nyj  look  wherv 
you  will,  is  so  crushmg  as  that  which 
overwhelms  the  poor  soulj  when  it 
sees  before  it  the  stiffened  day-corpse 
of  one  that  it  loved  ?  Do  not  all  other 
afflictions  weigh  light  in  the  ^lanotf 
against  one  such  woe  as  this  ?  Yet*  ia 
there  a  heart  so  utterly  telfiih  so 
avaricious  of  gaiety — so  hateful  of 
sorrow,  as  that  it  would  seek  to  pur« 
chase  peace  by  the  wiping  awaj  fov 
ever  of  the  buried  one's  memory  t 
No  1  After  a  little  while  the  heart 
becomes  weak  and  humbled,  aod  ita 
tenderest  moments  are  occupied  witli 
this  very  theme»  now  the  source  of 
gentle  and  pensive  melancholyi  and  no 
more  of  violent  and  mtemperate  an* 
(piish.  There  is  a  saoredness  about 
Its  sorrowi  that  would  make  forgetful* 
ness  a  crime :  and  willifl^ly,  and  of 
itself,  it  cherishes  the  g^ef  which  haa 
east  the  deepest  shadow  upon  its  mirtk 
for  ever.  It  dare  not,  jf  ii  eoM 
roaoETl 

And  this  feeling  most,  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  extend  to  all  other 
disappointments.  The  qneslioii  ie  M>t» 
**  VVhether  we  would  have  ov  blees- 
ings  return  to  us  ?^  but,  ^  Whethsr# 
now  that  they  are  loet»  we  would  wish 
tolose  their  reooUectioo  also  ?"  Yom 
will  ind  BMoy  peopb  remltiw  bye- 
gone  hoort-.MB  wiU  iol  fcry  few,  if 
any,  who  would,  howerer,  deiire  t*  Immt* 


JShigmilU  t/'n  Drttmt 


•  from 


A4 

titeir  HcxomT  Budilwd  trtm  Ihoti. 
Grier,  if  it  doM  not  niika  m  bsttar, 
makw  tu  it  laut  matr  nwo;  H  d«- 
Btro;*  thmt  moat  fruitftd  Mmroe  t^tra- 
luppiiMss,  the  u^aotiag  too  nnieh 
frcHQ  thii  world  Mtd  tlw  inlMUtHiti 
tiiereof:  it  gittt  «  Jostar  Un*  of 
tiiii^«,l^  diacoTCfing  to  w  loiiwwluitof 
tb^  true  natnre  I  uid  it  inakM  w  craw 
tiMll  J  adopt  tho  motto  of  dw  po«U- 

"  How  wrotolMd  lio  *4io  iw*«r  ikad  « 
;     learl" 

-  And  in  uij  aamw  tbat  t 
RemembrMice,  are  not  tiwi 
alleriations  ?  Sorely,  thare  an  nuh 
diingt  u  "greea  ipots  In  mamorT^ 
wute :"  and  in  the  anMm  of  Mlitui- 
neu,  does  not  the  roeoHeetion  of  aoma 
defwted  jo;  come  upon  na  with  tea. 

n-harmoniring  iofloMMet  like  the 
iwv  tones  of  aome  Tauihed  me- 
lody, when  the  voice  that  woke  it  haa 
long  since  died  away  7     Aararedly,  it 

"Therefore  ii  it  that  with  the 
pnrert  feelioga  of  my  wnl  I  do  hlev 
tliee,  O  Memobt  I  And  though,  at 
timei,  thoD  dost  descend  in  power  too 

Keat  for  a  weak  and  itridKB  heart  to 
ir :  itill,  at  aneh  NaMNH,  I  eannot 
hot  hail  tiiine  adreot,  even  when  the 
welcome  U  goMag  fiirA  from  n 
fountain  of  teara  I  Yea,  tby  Mnefr' 
lying  energy  doth  strengtlwn  me  fiir 
iny  daily  warfiure ;  tbon  remindeet  m* 
of  better  thing*,  and,  hj  tbelr  boly 
recollection,  dMt  enable  me  to  prau 
forward;  thou  iboweet  me  the   ~~ 


ra^JeTiSattnetteiu  and  I  hMkri 

t  cbeel)  un1]edew«il  by  Icnrs)  ni 

cius:eringnnglet,froniwluch  innwii^ 

ta'eii  away  none  of  iti  rirhnttM,  I  e*M 

wit]  inmjself/'alulhandrcaryntliing 

e  grnvi:  liow  eald  luid    cnrni  Wei 

Iho Light  (and  how  thou  doat  Umd- 

irhen  even  tfao  nnmo  is  name^  I)  of 

y      g  down— «uch  nsTHOCnrt ! — imtn 

Land  of  ForgetfiilnpM.*'     But  the 

n  changed ;  and  when  I  raltnl  (n 

I  ttiaC  8Mne  form  bent  nn<l  bruki-n 

—     e  pve  dimmed  and  lustrvlcw,  tiw 

ni     <•  Tceblo  snil  languid,  llio  att-p  weak 

falkTiitg,  und    thii    heart,  (aa  if 

I  in  luiiiiiin  nilb  its  cuntpanloa  of 

y.)  cruslied    and    liuwed    dawn    U* 

I      ?arUi,  "  Uow  bU'st  ■  resttng-nlaee.'' 

n   said   I,  "a  v«ry  hon]«  for  tlie 

■"■    ■» !   a  covM-l   to   hiJo   ibrai   tn  I 

•il  would  thnj  he  urithmU  (ArA 


CbirV. 


rerty  and  pitiAilneis  of  tfaingi  tW  m^ 
are  round  me,  and,  in  tUa  way,  doat  &i 
save  me  the  folly  of  tddng  toA  p^ 
robing  idol*  to  my  heart  i  and,  laauj, 
then  (upplieit  roe  with  Jeya  that  can 
never  fade  or  fall  away,  over  wUl^ 
time  haa  no  power,  and  the  world  no 
control — which  nerer  ebaage,  nor 
show  theroselvaa  laot  dear— whteh 
wear  no  ttoins  npoB  tbrir  &ir  eooB- 
tenances,  but  diaplav  to  ma  an  aapeet 
ever  gentle,  and  winning  and  nndf 
lilie  tna  buried  face*  m  the  man, 
which  never,  in  oar  eyei,  aher  tat 
the  worse.  Ob  I  ihonld  I  not,  when  I 
contemplate  a  boon  so  great,  ao  Tsria^ 
■o  extensive,  for  over  Uaaa  tbea  aad 
thy  graciooi  gifts,  O  If aiioir  1 

><  Dolce  sentiar   .    .    . 
Colle,  cbe  mi  pbeasto— 

Ban  ricoBoaco  la  val  I'Mata  fiiMi, 

HaBflaaaolamet'' 


The  Englinh  strongly  tonnd  fl 

"h  niblot"  ihv  Iruli,  in  gmernl,  paw 

1' er,  uiakiiiR  it  (juiucvut.      ]  c^a- 

Famt  niiiW  me  ue  a  pronrtit; 

111     le  latter  mode.      Wiiro  1  «rked  lo 

r      esent,   in  a  sketch,  my   Idea    of 

hu  ttLiTT,  1   should  draw  a  Inn  flag 

•r,  viiih  the  head  bovid  dLnrn  m 

dtul,   and    ibe    word    ■•  biuable'' 

<iiif(   tht  Jh-it     Iflttr    MM0«aA4 

\vta  ■  curious  roincldmoe,  at  U«c^ 

)p«nrance,  to  this  notion. 

JFourtl).  ^H 

It  i^  my  own  tlrni  periuaaioa,  (l^^l 
blpurd  iw   Gud    for  tbe    gift!)  olH 
Love,  whvn  triii!,  sliali  la»l  for  tw^t 
not   Ihe  cold   scaJing    ld«aa«  of 
b, — not  iho    damp,  elatninr  «a^ 
•  f  of  ibe  tomb,  can  extii^iiilAa 
tion  ihat  ha*  beeonw  •  i   ""™ 
nature.     And  sordy,  [f  ■ 
Iw    iiinioTtal,  muit  not  tta  ' 
■nil  ftlFrcttoni,  whieli  in  a  ■ 
te  ib    Inii^,  be  i 
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flay  of  our  human  exi»tence»  but— 
fur  evert  and  for  ever,  and  for  ever  I 
Making  this  a  secondary  feeling,  and 
subordinate  to  tho  great  desire  of 
being  obedient  children  to  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven ;  is  there  not 
something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in 
the  thought,  that  '<  even  the  gifl  of 
eternal  life  may  come  to  us  more  wel- 
come from  our  being  permitted  to 
enjoy  it  along  with  those  we  love  ?*** 
When  we  think  of  it,  we  feel  as 
though  we  were  no  more  $tranger$  to 
the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  we 
know  that  there  are  bright  ones  there 
who  remember  and  rejoice  in  us  still ; 
we  fancy  that  thev  only  wait  to  con- 
duct UH  to  that  land  of  peace;  and 
even  in  that  darksome  journey  whose 
pathway  is  extendetl  through  the 
vaHey  of  death's  shadow,  our  trem- 
bling feet  are  yet  strengthened  by 
Love  ;  and  far  down,  and  shining 
through  the  Cimmerian  gloom,  and 
burning  bright  as  a  lode-star,  is  the 
sanctified  flame  of  affection,  <*  like  the 
lights  shining  from  the  windows  of 
our  home,  as  we  make  our  approach 
unto  it." 

jrt(ti». 

How  strange  it  is— and  the  sorrow- 
ful often  feel  it — that  NxTCas  should 
smile  as  sweetly  as  ever,  even  when 
the  darkness  of  an  eclipse  has  passed 
over  the  mourner's  soul ;  and  that 
when  all  that  made  this  world  bright 
to  his  eye,  and  gay  to  his  thought!, 
and  pleasant  to  his  heart,  has  passed 
away — then^  even  them,  the  heaveofl 
above  him  are  as  clear  and  as  calm  at 
ever.     True  1  for  him 

**  The  glory  of  the  grass,  and  the 
splendour  of  tne  Hower" 

are  vanUheil ;  but  the  weariness  and 
the  loneM)meiie3»s  of  his  desoUtaon 
almost  call  for  Mime  vinble  change  on 
Nature's  tranquil  face.  He  cannot 
liear  to  think  that  all  he  loved  hat 
gone,  and  yet,  as  if  in  mockery,  there 
hangs  over  hix  head  a  clear  and  cloud- 
levs  skv.  Still!  why  a!»k  for  this 
strange  identity  of  Nature's  appear- 
ance with  our  own  wihl  feelings? 
Once, — and  once  only, — did  she  show 


forth  her  sympathy  with  tho  dying : 
and  the  face  of  the  son  was  veiled, 
and  the  earth  did  quake,  and 
the  rocks  were  rent,  when  tus  mah 
or  soaaows  yiehied  up  the  ^^hoet! 
For  us.  His  creatures,  it  is  only  in  our 
individual  eyes  that  the  change  ia 
wrought :  and  though  it  be  a  mooni* 
ful  thing  to  behold  so  much  of  joj 
around  us,  still  is  it  not  enough  for  ua 
tliat  such  things  in  our  sight  wear  no 
more  the  same  attractive  hues  ?  And 
in  this  way  we  do  not  wrong  the  dead^ 
for  even  when  all  around  u  life  and 
gladness,  their  memory  becomes*  bj 
the  contrast,  only  the  more  vividlj 
present  with  us. 

What  a  reeowunendatiom  do  I  feet 
sorrow  brings  with  it  always  to  met 
My  heart  never  prays  so  fervently,  as 
when,  in  our  own  beautiful  service  we 
commend  to  the  fatherl  vg^oodnessof  the 
Almighty  '*  all  those  who  are  any  ways 
afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind,  body,  or 
estate :"  and  1  can  fullv  recognise  it 
as  a  work  meet  for  a  Deity — ''to  com* 
fort  all  that  mourn — to  give  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness  1**  (Isaiah 
Ixi.  3.")  And  how  godlike  is  it  for 
any  weak  mortal,  imitating  amek  a 
precedent,  to  stretch  forth  the  hand 
of  healing,  and  "  bind  up  the  broken* 
hearted.*'  And  many  there  be»  who 
stand  in  need  of  such  blessing ;  who, 
though  young  in  years  are  aged  in 
suffering,  whose  sun  has  *'  gone  dowm 
while  it  was  yet  noon,**  and  who,  with 
the  poor  Chitcast,  call  themselvei* 
"  not  Naomi,  but  Marah — because  it 
hath  g<me  hiiUrl^  wiik  Mem.'* 

There  maybe  such  athif»  as* an 
ebbing  in  the  full  ocean  of  affection  | 
but  it  is  most  assuredly— <dm/  thai 
UM^n — followed  by  an  overwhelming 
flow  of  the  tide,  which  fills  np*  even 
to  repletion,  all  inlets  and  shaUows^ 
and  covers  with  its  own  smooth- 
spreadinff  surface  the  sands  and  the 
slime  which  the  retreating  waters 
have  lefl  bare. 


*  The  EfHcmr9am^4ui/im    And  so  says  the  Da  Stabl  :  *'  D  loi  doone  rendesvont 
dans  ce  sejonr  de  felicite,  qu'il  ne  peat  se  peindre  seas  clZr.**— CWimc.  torn.  U 
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For  be  it  from  me  to  taint  with  ill- 
omened  word,  loght  that  U  loTely  or 
good  in  the  hnman  heart,  and  spedallj 
that  which  is  thecronning  of  ail  ita 
goodneaa  and  loTelinesi— its  affection ; 
Btill  have  I  often  thought  of  the  atlli- 
Mu,  the  madneUr  the  vun  endeaTonr 
of  raising  tie*  that  must  so  toon  be 
Bundered,  of  permitting  objects  to 
enter  the  heart  and  necome  dear 
theref  that  most  so  spe«dilj  perish, 
(how  true  is  the  admonition  of  the 
Httle  tone,  "  Love  not !  Love  not  1") 
-—of  building  upon  the  landj  foun- 
dstion,  that  will  not  merelj  not  be 
secure,  but  will,  in  its  ruin,  destroy 
and  overwhelm  even  ourselves.  And, 
who  can  describe  the  loneliness  and 
titter  desolatioD  of  soul  and  sprit 
which   follows,  when  one  whom  we 


upon  a  staff  of  comfort, — one,  whose 
presence  in  a  manner  became  necetiary 
for  our  delight, — when  One  such  as 
this  is  taken  from  us  suddenly,  hastilj', 
rudelj  ?  And  how  weak  and  trem- 
bling a  tiling  ig  human  Idtc,  thus  in 
its  verir  brightest  moment  hovering 
on  the  edge  of  extinction!  Stilli 
vith  all  eagerness  do  we  seek  out  for 
ourselves  these  ties  that  must  be 
broken — build  up  hopes  that  will  be 
brought  down — and  make  to  ourselves 
idoli— till  we  '■  find  them—cla;  I" 

Perhaps,  it  is  thus  that  momenta 
which  to  us  arc  most  heavenly,  lay  the 


dation  f 


iaytl 


The  fields  of  Poesie,  what  sweet  and 

fleaunt  places  are  iheyl — fields  aprin- 
led  rounil  with  flowers  of  an  eternal 
anrnmcr,  whoH?  fragance  will  not  leave 
MS  even  ill  our  parting  hour  j  for  while 
we  live,  they  lend  w  their  perfume, 
and  tliej'  dn  iiui  ccnsp  to  blossom  over 
the  foi'i  "where  the  wicked  cea^e 
frnm  tniulilin^r,  luid  the  wcarv  bf  at 
rot.-  Thi-  Ueai.  njieak  to  uii  in  the 
lan^u.i^c  uf  )M>eIry ;  elite  what  are 
tliow  chiisti'ned  fi-clings  tliat  flit  across 
the  mind  in  the  lone^  kirkirard,  save 
he  Hunc  rpirit-breftthing  ■irtla.tti* 


lame  solemnind  aad  nUatd  tm- 
scionsness,  which  elodie  tlw  Mhh  fa  4 
garb  abort  ths  emmionpfaea  phn«i 
of  mere  ordinarr  life ;  aad  if  Iki 
Dead  can  lo  emploj  the  tMetw  af  tti 
muse,  what  shall  wa  laj  for  har  cteM 
in  the  handa  of  tiw  Lmna  ?  TS^gt 
their  plattio  ttnidi  iIm  «oawi  ft4 
like  Atbend  from  Ifca  tn^n  Qt-im% 
equipped  and  capariwnedftr  dMsn- 
flict.  The  ftmnar  nwy  reach  wr  Ipiril 
withtlwplMDti*et«MiofBielanAah; 
bultheLiTingbTbeftM«iiatbatlMMgili 
and  intent*  of  ua  heart.  Thaf  ratnl 
to  us  our  own  veir  ftirTinga,  llw 
Ideal  fancTinga  whicB  wa  wars  woat  la 
cherish  in  secret  aa  tha  Mol  efalUna  «f 
our  own  brain.  They  ^laaktonifaa 
language  which  m^  not  baBdaaaia^ 
stood,  aad  tell  a*  at  oaoa  anr  dotkilB 
Time  and  our  proipaeta  tot  Btante 
Reuoion  itKlf  hu  coafiMad  <b 
charms  at  Poetry ;  and  tha  taetlM 
passages  in  the  Sacred  TiriuBw  taiB 
with  eipressions  and  Imagiiij  wa  Ar 
removed  from  mere  Proac^  thai  iMt 
have  ever  attempted  to  daBjlbaJHdN 
of  the  Muse's  claim  to  tUa  hrtoMal 
of  all  the  gems  that  form  tha-OMM 
round  her  brow  I 

CtBtft. 

How   difhrent  ■■  tba   ] 
fh>m  the    one  nearly 
how  litt 

sent!     ^ometheraappeannsgi 

anomaly  than  the  total  waaft  «f  ai^ 
nection  between  onr  fUhiaa  aai  aa^ 
selves.  When  we  look  bae^waaMNI 
all  that  went  before  gradn^  ^feil 
together,  and  improranivM  hapw^^ 
tibly  milking  its  advauceii  but  mw^ 
the  sudden  burst  of  ntnlj^t  Ihm  thi 
darksome  cloud  is  not  mum  unf>ipectad 
than  the  precodous  vn.i  vj  .i|  •\,n 
season   of  ourt.     It  t  ■    ■»  ■ 

were  divided  from  even    .  i. , 

the  lapse  of  centoriea-  '.      i.i  ■.[". 

pinj  a  homely  image)  1  r^M)  wrre  ffal- 
lowed,  not  by  ItWO  nrf  ear,  but  In 
190Ior2001.  This  was  forcaily  i^ 
pressed  upon  me  by  a  *iii!t  I  palil  mnm 
davj  since  to  one M the      i       ir  ..t 

Fancy,  then,  dear  re 
i]niel,  stoutiih  gentlemi 
chair,  with  children  a 
ilren  around  him.  A 
fitting,  lirou-n-coli      tA 

dersj  Bsdisl  .  ^.  -,,.  ....t. 


the  one  nearly  goBo  W  |  Mi 
little  do  they  of  tha  ImI  m^ 
n  sympatiiiia  with  na  af  tha  |n. 
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bow  to  modern  tisagef  he  weareth  the 
old-fashioned  immense  silver  buckle; 
and  near  him»  with  soflt  food  upon  it| 
(for  he  has  not  now  teeth  to  command^) 
18  his  little  circular  table — while  his 
whole  air  impresses  upon  you  involun- 
tary  respect,  not  unmixed  with  awe. 
But  when  he  speaks,  his  wisdom  is  al- 
together out  of  date :  he  lectures  us  on 
6ur  want  of  discernment,  not  heeding 
how  completely  in  this  respect  we  were 
mentally  lookmr  down  on  him;  he 
Ipeaketh  to  us  of  the  superiority  of  Ait 
time-->for  he  is  an  inveterate 

'*  Laudator  temporis  acti, 
Se  puero," 

*— not  knowing  how  immeasurably  in 
this  we  exceed  him :  he  reproacheth  us 
with  our  juvenility,  as  though  he  would 
not,  if  he  could,  be  again  a  boy.  His 
*'  hoary  head*'  we  do  indeed  regard  as 
«« a  crown  of  glory,"  but  his  aged  mind 
can  only  receive  our  pity,  for  in  if  he 
is  deplorably  wanting. 
*  How  many  thousands  of  this  kind, 
(without  reference  any  longer  to  aox) 
do  we  every  day  meet,'^men  who  in 
their  sreneration  are  wiser  beyond  mea- 
sure tnan  we,  who  in  worldly  wisdom 
excel  us  past  counting,  but  who  in 
mental  treasure  are  poor,  poor  indeed ! 
Those  admirable  people,  whom  the 
world  calls  ''good  husbands,"  and 
<<  good  fathers ;"  who  keep  on  jogging 
iquietl^  through  life,  till  they  be  called 
to  resign  it — undisturbed  by  any  thing 
like  reflection,  unconscious  of  any  thing 
like  hope,  taking  all  that  happens  with 
undeviatiiig  tranquillity,  and  never  cast- 
ing a  glance  beyond  the  horixon  of 

what  occurs  at  home.  They  may  be 

nay,  I  do  believe  they  are — the  best 
supporters  of  family  duties  and  domes- 
tic concerns  ;  but  as  to  their  mhuis-^ 
these  are  wild  uncultivated  moorlands, 
without  flowers  to  attract,  or  streams 
to  gladden  the  eye  of  the  wayfaring 
man  upon  his  jour neyings. 

tflebenti. 

AntEtr  and  farewell  are  two  sweet 


and  tender  words ;  and  thon^h  very 
similar  in  meaning,  may,  I  think,  M 
distinguished  by  a  consideration  of 
their  respective  derivations.  The  last 
accent  of  love  to  greet  the  ear  of 
the  dying  should  be  the  fbrmer^  fof 
it  is  emblematic  of  hope,  and  con- 
signs him  ^  to  Oodi"  ana  the  faltering 
tongue  of  expiring  nature  will  givo 
utterance  to  the  latter,  in  token  of 
ardent  longing  for  the  "  we^arg^  of 
the  survivor.  Neverthelessy  how  glo- 
rious will  that  country  be  WMre 
neither  shall  existt  and  where»  in  th» 
beautiful  language  of  Cowper^- 

"Adieui  and  farewelU  are  a  sound  wtm 
known  I 

CbtUt). 

I  would  parallelize  with  the  eon* 
joluding  thought  in  the  exquisite  ioof 
Schiller  made  for  ThekUti^ 

"  Wage  dtt  stt  irren  and  stt  tralimen, 
Hohen  iinn  lUgkt  oft  in  kini&cktm  ^iL" 

Or  as  FsLiciA  Hxmans  traaalattdii**. 

.*<0h,  fear  thoa  not  to  dream  with  wak* 

inff  eye. 
There  li§M  deep  meaning  q/}  m  chiUUk 

play:* 

The  words  of  Solomon— 

«*  EvfiN  A  CHILD  If  XKOWN  BT  BU  DO* 


was." 

There  is  one  monmftd  pasiigt  It 
.the  Media,  proceeding  from  1&  Upe 
of  the  empassioned,  but  iU-etanred 
heroine  herself  which  hat  always  af- 
fected me,  from  the  very  intensity  of 
its  unhoping  anguish.     It  is  this-*. 

'*  X^  tiuXwTwf  Wfmyftm  erMemn*  ttik 
Te)i^n9  I'lffSfl^*'—- «f;^i^R«i  #1,  uAi  $i$9 

What  melancholy   is   there   not  in 


<^mm 


*  I  suppose,  ladies,  for  your  sake,  I  must  venture  on  a  paraphrase-^vrel],  here 
iC  Is  »■ 

"  Unlookod  for  woe,  invading  all  my  steps,         \ 
Hath  worn  my  heart . . .  • . 
^  The  prideof  life  has  left  me,  and*  0»  frinds  I 

•   IfPffnrftvDfiATfil** 
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I  think  it  is  Bulweb,  who  quotes 
in  one  of  his  novels,  from  the  hrilliant 
Madame  dl-  Deffand,  what  will  form 
no  bad  parallel.  "  At  times,"  says 
the  Frenchwoman,  "  /  feel  the  want 
to  die,  even  as  the  wakeful  feel  the 
want  of  sleep" 

If  ever  there  be  a  time  when  hu- 
man vanity  receives  its  deadliest  blow, 
it  is  when  we  are  humbled  by  the  hand 
of  SICKNESS.     When  we  know  that 
nature  smiles  just  as  softly  as  when 
we  could  enjoy  her  beauties  ;  that  the 
birds  carol  as 'merrily  as  when  we  trod 
the  leafy  groves ;  that  our  fellow-men 
take  the  same  interest  in  the  varied 
vocations  of  life  as  ever ;    and  that 
we — we  are  writhing  under  the  agonies 
of   a  tortured  frame!     We  wonder 
what  charms  can  the  bustle  of  trade 
bring  to  the  merchant,  so  utterly  in- 
sipid does  it  appear  to  us  :  we  wonder 
what  dflight  can  the  lover  of  pleasure 
find  in  pursuits  for  which  we  have  lost 
all  relish:  we  wonder  what  interest  can 
others  take   in   the    conversation  of 
friends,  as  we  can  scarce  endure  the 
presence  we  most  love  I     And  whence 
springs  this  feeling  of  universal  dis- 
satisfaction ?     Is  it  not  from  our  self- 
love  being  laid  bare,  and  from  the 
consciousness  which  we  then  acquire 
of  our  own  utter  insignificance  ? 

And  yet,  so  has  it  been  alwavs. 
Generation  after  generation  have  felt 
as  we  feel,  and  their  fellows  were 
meanwhile  as  active  in  life  as  ours 
are  now  ;  and  soon  did  they  all  pass 
away,  while  nature  wore  the  same  as- 
pect of  beauty  as  when  her  (Creator 
commanded  her  being.  And  so  like- 
wise shall  it  be  when  we  are  gone. 
The  heavens  will  bo  as  bright  over  our 
grave  as  they  are  now  around  our  path; 
the  ocean  will  exhibit  its  gigantic  ter- 
rors as  unceasingly  as  ever  ;  the  world 
will  have  the  same  attraction  for  an 
ofiVprin^',  yet  unborn,  that  she  had 
<mre  for  ourselves,  and  that  she  has 
now  for  our  children  ;  and  the  village 
urchins  will  clamber  and  leap  over  our 
narrow  resting-places  with  the  same 
unthinking  merriment  as  did  we  over 
th(»se  of  our  Siircs. 

Yi't  a  little  while — a  very  few  more 
days  or  weeks — and  all  this  will  have 
happonetl.  The  throbbing  heart  will 
be  btilli'd,  and  we  shall  be  at  rest : 
our  funeral  will  Kind  on  itf  way,  and 


the  prayen  will  be  said,  and  the  grmve* 
clods  will  be  thrown  in*  and  our  friends 
will  all  return,  and  we  shsdl  be  left 
behind  to  rot,  like  a  loathaome  thiqg^ 
under  the  wormy  ground.  And«  ifc  may 
be,  that  for  some  snort  time  we  shall  m 
spoken  of;  but  the  things  of  liie  will 
creep  in,  and  the  bare  mention  of  oar 
name  will  be  soon  a  thing  forbidden. 
And  days  will  continue  to  move  on ; 
and  laughter  and  song  ^nll  be  heard  in 
the  very  chamber  that  we  died  in  ;  and 
the  eye  that  mourned  for  na  will  be 
dried,  and  will  glisten  again  with  joj  ; 
and  even  our  children  will  cease  to 
think  of  us,  and  will  not  remember  to 
lisp  our  name :  and  Mm  we  have  be- 
come— to  use  the  touching  language 
of   the    Psalmist  —  **fcrgoiUn    M 
clean  out  of  mind" 

We  know  all  this;  we  aelmowle4gt 
its  truth  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  like  to 
keep  it  present  with  us.     SaperrtitiMi 
has  invested  the  grave  with  terrors  nol 
its  own  ;  she  has  turned  the  hooM  ef 
the  wayfaring  man  into  a  scene  vhioh 
he  often  shrinks  from  enteriw  i^nm  ; 
she  has  heaped  dreariness  anddeiola 
tion  where  there  is  only  rest  and  ■•• 
curity,  and  has  called  up  imegea  of 
horror  to  fill  the  throne  of  a  §arm  of 
matchless  beauty*   Were  we  to  rigiri 
DEATH  in  the  light  in  which  Seii|il— 
has  placed  it — as  "a  rest  firom  mt 
labours,'*  how  hr  otherwise  wooU  bt 
our  sensations  1     After  the  toils 
troubles  of  the  busy  day* 
brain  h.ith  been  racked  with 
and  our  energies  wore  out  by 
with  what  eagerness  do  we  look 
ward  to  the  oblivion  of  all  in  d( 
and  could  we  dring  ourselvaa  to 
template  the  grave  as  the  plaeo 
*'  the  weary  l^at  rest,'*  wen^glit^vilk 
euual  Katisfactionj  long  for  Um  Aij 
which  will  hush  all  sorroWf  and  i^ 
move  all  sickness,  which  will  bidofvy 
pang  to  cease,  and  every  sigh  to  M 
unheard,  and  will  take  mni  «i  dl 
that  can  now  make  us  unhappj* 
And  then  too,  with  how  numi 
fortitude  would  we  endure 
when  thus  assured  of  its         ^ 
day  all  forgotten :  we  would  not 
mtt,  as  wu  ROW  doy  our  fifc 
run  out  in  idle  and 
tion  of  spirit ;  but  would  ^ 

the  flying  moments,  m  did  Jacoi  tt5  ^ 
struggling  ang^l,  and  would  not 
go  our  hold,  or  withdraw 

until  THET  BLESSBO  VS I 
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iTifteentS. 

An  Epitaph  shonld  be  a  simple 
thing  ;  just  containing  the  date  of  the 
birth  and  death ;  the  sleeper's  name^ 
and  some  short  motto,  to  express  what 
formed  the  leading  desire  of  his  life. 
The  following  includes  all  these,  and 
yet  in  how  few  words  is  it  comprised. 


*•  Bom, 
Died, 


A.   B. 

Is  here  buried. 


*/i»  HOPE.' — Psalm  xvi.  9." 


Town  and  country.  The  great 
marking  difference  betweeti  them  lies 
chiefly  m  the  unsjmpathising  nature 
of  the  former.  In  the  country  we 
liold  a  place  and  a  name ;  there  our 
presence  is  perceived,  and  our  absence 
sensibly  known ;  but  in  the  mighty  ga- 
thering-place, we  are  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean — a  mere  nothing.  In  the  coun- 
try too,  how  a  single  death  spreads 
from  mouth  to  mouth :  we  have  be- 
fore our  very  eyes  the  breach  and  the 
Tacancy  it  creates ;  we  miss  from  his 
accustomed  walk  the  form  that  we 
shall  no  more  behold  in  this  world. 

*  The  churchyard  bears  an  added  stone, 
The  fireside  shows  a  vacant  chair ;" 

And  we  see  wanting  in  our  social 
circle  the  friend  that  has  been  called 
away. 

But  in  the  wilderness-city,  where 
men  die  by  scores  every  day,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  no  apparent  cnasm  made 
by  their  loss.  Business  and  trafficking 
are  in  nowise  disturbed  by  it.  Go  forth 
into  the  streets,  and  you  will  find  them 
crowded  as  usual:  walk  the  great 
thoroughfares,  and  in  them  you  will  be- 
hold the  same  glittering  splendour,  the 
same  lavish  profusion,  the  same  mer- 
riment, the  same  misery.  Their  de- 
parture has  not  diminished  one  laugh, 
nor  added  one  tear  to  any  that  will  be 
around  you ;  and  even  before  the  pent- 
up  and  crowded  graveyard  receives 
their  unmissed  dust,  they  are,  as 
though  they  never  existed— 

"  A  thing  that  has  been  ;  but  is  gone  for 
ever  l" 

In  the  oountry^  agido;  u  the  villager 


passes  to    his    sabbath-worship,    the 
grave  of  his  friend  and    neighbour 
supplicates,  and  receives  at  his  hand, 
"the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh."     His 
memory  calls  up  the  ghosts  of  days 
departed,  and  tells  him  of  the  happv 
scenes  he  witnessed  in  company  with 
the  playmate  who  there  lies  sleeping. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  the  vast  city :  there, 
the  house  which  our  friend  died  in,  is 
instantly  abandoned ;  the  church  that 
received  his  cold  ashes  is,  with  well- 
put-on  delicacy,  scrupulously  avoided, 
or  if,  in  our  hurried  walk,  we  are  con- 
stramed  to  meet  with  it,  we  "pass 
it  by  on  the  other  side,"  and  cast  no 
glance  of  tender  recollection  upon  the 
place  that  should  be  to  us  of  all  others 
the  most  dear.     What  ought  to  be 
hallowed  for  ever  in  our  sight,  we 
make  as  though  it  were  hateful,  and  in 
our  over-refined  sensibility  shrink  from 
the  spot  which  would  afford  us  the 
sweetest  food  for  meditation.     Truly 
said  the  poet — 

"  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made 
the  town." 

£ebenteent]b- 

What  a  strange  influence  is  that 
which  Bybon  introduces  in  his  Man» 
fred ;  e.  g,  the  visible  and  unfailing 
ruin  which  the  love  of  some  bears 
with  it  I  Yet  though  he  so  deemed  it, 
it  has  not  been  his  fate  exclusively,  as 
my  own  experience  can  testify.  I  met 
with  One  like  him — God  help  her  I— 
who  had  but  to  find  a  home  in  any  one 
being's  heart,  and  (as  it  were  by  the 
force  of  an  unerring  destiny)  that 
friend  was  torn  from  her  by  death. 
The  passage  in  Manfred  I  allude  to 
is  in  the  second  act :-« 

"  C.  HvK.  Can  one  of  gentle  thought 
have  wreak 'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  ? 
Han.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no ! 

My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who 

loved  me — 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never 

queird 
An  enemy,  save  in  xnv  just  defence— 
J3ut  my  embrace  was  fatal," 

The  world  is  a  queer  place,  dear 
reader  1  is  it  not?  and  queerly  b  it 
wagging  it  at  this  present  moment ; 
and  when  will  it  be^  that  sdl  this 
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strangeness  cease,  and  reality  dawn 
in  ii])on  us  ?  "  'Tis  nil  but  a  dream  at 
the  best/'  saith  Master  Tommy  Moore: 
}'ca!  indeed,  and  so  it  is,  but  when 
conu'th  the  awakening  ?  Have  we  not 
all  shimbered  sufficiently,  and  is  it  not 
now  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep  ? 
And  truly  each  day  that  we  live  doth 
the  misty  veil  of  slumber  clear  more 
and  yet  more  away  :  and  what  the 
world  calls  "  experience,"  (even  the 
knowledge  that  each  one  delight  here 
is  but  "  ashes,  and  smoke,  and  dark* 
ness,")  is  an  imperceptible  step  toward 
the  great  consummation.  And  the 
very  stages  of  life  that  we  pass  through, 
are  made,  like  successive  scenes,  to 
open  more  and  more  gradually  to- 
wards a  termination ;  for  while  the 
inci<lonts  are  linked  together  in  un- 
startling  progression,  the  story,  mean* 
while,  advances  until  it  is  completely 
known  and  understood. 

And  thus  it  is  that  we  arc  quietly 
And  silentlv  led  on.  We  look  bacK 
upon  childhood  more  as  a  depicted 
vision,  than  as  a  scene  in  which  we 
rf'oUy  moved.  Youth  has  come,  and 
quickly  merged  into  manhood ;  yet 
neither  brought  with  it  tangibility  or 
SATISFACTION.  The  world  passes  be- 
fore us,  and  we  behold  its  varied  events 
unwearily  following  one  after  another, 
still  they  wear  in  our  eyes  more  of  the 
pageantry  of  a  dream,  than  of  the  life- 
and-I)loo<l  nature  of  hlality.  But 
daily  is  the  obscuring  mist  more  and 
more  dissipated.  C)ur  darling  plea- 
sures that  blinded  our  senses  with  the 
false  hues  of  an  apparently-substantial 
hap]iines8,  are  swept  away  by  the 
rudt!  breath  of  the  destroyer.  By 
degrees  we  obtain  nearer,  and  for  that 
reason  clearer,  views  of  what  is  our 
life:  the  btartling  shocks  to  which  we 
are  eacrh  day  in  an  increased  measure 
subjected,  at  last  produce  their  in- 
tended et!'eet  of  exciting  and  arousing 
Us  ;  and  the  Dreamer  who  would  have 
whiled  away  the  whole  night-season  in 
his  visions,  had  they  been  Insting  ones, 
if!  to  a  very  great  extent  pre|)ared  for 
tin-  bn-aking  up  of  his  slumbers  by  the 
sniM-n  removal  of  these  phantoms  of 
hi.-  imagination. 

Wow  idlf  then  is  it  to  call  i>i:atii 
•'  nur  hujt  sleep:'*  rather  is  it  the  true 
gran«l  awakening.  We  shall  then  en- 
ter upon  the  existence  which  became 
uiirs  on  our  creation-day,  even  immoe- 
7ALirY.     We  shall  be  no  louger  the 


poor  weak  creatures  that  ve  arc  noi 
— agitated  by  each  asiMilt  of  lomv, 
prostrated  by  each  attack  of  rirfcaw 
and  agonized  bv  maiij  a  wabhk  §1 
suffering.  And,  oh!  haw  ^anm 
will  be  such  an  exchange  aa  tiMi 


I  love  to  gaie  and  nxe again  vpoatb 
bright  star-ipangled  heaTena,  wiA  i 
heart  brimful  of  pleasure  and  eve 
flowing  in  gratitade.  There  is  asl 
there  cannot  be^  anght  else  to  staaj 
upon  the  seal  the  ideal  meaning  < 
infinitude  in  such  strone  and  Ibrohl 
characters.  BYFon  Gi£s  the  Me 
**  the  poetry  of  heaven  ;**  and  I  es 
well  understand  the  expreaaiottf  wki 
I  call  to  mind  the  ardent  and  iaaii 
sioned  longinn  that  here  find  ttd 
being :  when  I  remember  that  ttiV' 
young  hearty  whichp  in  after  H 
moynted  to  fame  and  ^stinetioaf  oU 
trace  its  first-born  upiratioaa  taaiiil 
and  drinking'in  gUnce  of  tiie  Ik 
canopy  above.  And  then  thov  « 
the  delights  of  Fancy,  and  all  111 
glorious  visions  that  awidt  Airblddh| 
Under  the  condnct  of  thb  "11%^ 
eyed**  one,  (as  Gsat  so  hcavUM^sd 
her,)  we  can  at  once  moiiBt  if  B 
eagles  ;  we  can  reach  and  trawtiwil 
the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  iqitf 
cloutiland ;  we  can  trace  o«t  iv  em 
selves  mountains,  and  riTera»  and  vd 
leys,  and  oceans;  and,  eonaidsri^ 
them  all  as  a  shadowy  ontlfaia  e(f  Oi 
HOME,  breathe  forth  our  desire  »^ 


II 


O,  that  I  had  wings  Uke  a 
then  would  I  flee  away,  and  be  aft 
Then  would  I  get  me  away  te 
cause  of  the  stonny  wfaid  and 


CfDentfeti. 

Sickness  is  a  guide  and  an 
tor :  it  has  been  vamnMBtf 
as  a  preparation  for  what  li 
in  its  steps ;   it  trahu  the 
the  tomb,  and  enables  it  to 
thither,  not  so  mnch  a 
rather  in  the  light  of  one  w 
through  tlie  regukr  fena  of 
duction. 


Ctoent  i4itti. 

The  Americasi  lakis  M.le 
one  mighty  attraction  of  the 
•All  other  tends 


•Cb; 


i 
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them  beauty  of  scenery  and  variety  of 
Association  ;  but  to  my  mind  none  can 
compare  with  such  di.stinctive  features 
of  excellence  as  these.  They  are  all 
that  I  can  dream  of  the  deep,  silent, 
ihadowy  mysteriousness  of  unrifled 
Nature,  with  their  shores  and  winding 
inlets  fresh  and  untrodden,  their  wa- 
ters undisturbed  by  man,  and  un- 
troubled bv  his  trafRc,^  and  their  lone 
and  long-drawn  savannahs,  (like  the 
Jewish  temple  when  a-building,)  re> 
Bounding  with  no  sound  of  hammer  or 
axe.  We  feel,  1  think,  when  we  con- 
template the  possibility  of  such  things, 
as  though  we  had  remounted  the  stream 
of  by.gone  years,  and  had  in  part 
arrived  at  that  early  and  undiscovered 
period  when  the  new-born  ExaxH  wore 
none  of  the  wrinkles  which  care  and 
crime  have  since  branded  upon  her 
brow — when  man,  nearer  in  approach 
to  his  Makor,  received  his  blessings 
in  less  mediate  channels — when  the 
MoaMNG-sTARs  saug  together,  and  all 
the  SONS  or  God  shouted  for  joy. 

As  we  look  back  into  the  dark  vista  of 
the  Past,  which  grows  more  and  more 
indistinct  the  further  down  we  retrace 
its  long-drawn  pathwav»,  the  white 
grave-stones  ()f  our  friendsand  relatives, 
(as  they  successively  start  up  in  pers- 
'pi»ctivc  before  our  view,)  are  the  mile 
vmrks  of  Eternity,  indicating  to  us 
how  far  we  have  already  advanced,  and 
how  much  of  our  journey  is  over  to  the 
unknown  and  unseen  world  of  spirits. 

rtoentp'tfitr)!. 

A  friend  once  defined  for  me  echo, 
as  **  a  VOCAL  fter.tprctire.**  I  have 
never  heard  it  done  better,  and  so  have 
noted  it  down. 

rhifntp«(ourt{i. 

W  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  mementos 
lu*e  valuable — not  from  any  intrinsic 
worth,  but  from  the  thoughts  and  at- 
sociations  which  they  are  able  to  call 
up  ;  and  that  those 

**  Beads  of  Mem'ry's  riisarie, 


Whoreon    she     reckon**     kind    remem- 
brance 
OffHendi  and  old  affection*," 

are  not  estinuited  according  to  their 


being  pearli,  or  glass,  bnt  according 
to  their  being  strung  by  a  hand  w« 
love,  and  offered  by  a  heart  which  we 
t^an  feel  to  be  true  1 

Cbettlp'fiftJb. 

I  have  been  standingat  mr  thrown-up 
window  for  upwards  of  the  ia£t  quarter- 
hour,  gazing  up  at  Queen  Moon  and  all 
her  bright  starry  Fays.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  that  at  this  lone  season 
(midnight)  unceasingly  occurs  to  me, 
is  concerning  futurelife.  What  shall 
become  of  me  ?  Am  1  to  rise  to  fkme^ 
and  honour,  and  distinction  ;  or  am  I 
to  go  down  to  an  unmarked  gravOf 
and  "like  the  beasU,  perish  f*  And 
casting  altogether  out  of  consideration 
this  paltry  existence,  what  of  that  un- 
ending world  which  we  are  assured 
lies  beyond  the  tomb?  Yea,  indeed, 
what  of  it  f  What  is  to  be  the  chanp 
to  pass  on  each  ere  he  can  reach  its 
confines  ?  Arc  the  affections  con- 
tinued ?  Are  our  hopes  left  us  ?  Is 
our  knowledge  unextinguished,  and 
our  desire  of  increasing  it  yet  per- 
mitted? And  what,  too,  of  the  friends 
that  have  left  us  for  that  shadowy 
shore — where  abide  they?  Do  they 
love  us  still ;  or  is  their  remembrance 
of  us  effaced  along  with  the  loss  of 
these  worldly  things  ?  Shall  we  meet 
them  again ;  and  if  we  do,  shall  we 
ever  be  parted  more  ? 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  no  doubt*  to 
listen  to  the  sound  of  tumultuous  life* 
aAer  passing  from  a  sick  chamber — to 
let  fall  upon  the  ear  just  hushed  to  still- 
ness, the  noise  and  clamour  of  active 
existence ;  and  oh !  how  rapt  into 
wonderment  are  we,  when  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  we  behold  "  life  so 
busy  and  death  so  near*' — the  world 
and  all  its  splendour  fading  from  the 
fflazed  eye  of  the  dying,  and  (but  a 
few  feet  off,  in  the  crowded  street) 
presenting  the  same  tinselled  charms  as 
ever  to  the  gay  minds  of  the  healthful ! 
Yet  the  very  completeness  of  the  con- 
trast draws  between  the  two  conditions 
the  exact  line  of  separation,  and  the 
particular  scene  of  each  transaction — 
each  being  so  dissimilar  in  all  things-* 
enables  the  mind  without  difficulty  to 
appropriate  to  it  its  peculiar  diaraeier ; 


*  Wee  it  me!  I  tHx  ictrce  out  of  tiwni  it  in  that  tUte  now. 
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tnd,  after  tbe  ilnt  abode  of  wmStf 
bas  puMd  awmy,  to  noagnliM  u  ndt- 
able  the  diwrapaiMj  that  mut  mW 
betweea  two  itigM  m  cwnplettly  Op* 
posed. 


'etbereali 
able  oppontion  exiiti)  ii  whtn  the 
ftfatnre*  whioh  we  We  looked  upon 
u  pecoliar  to  either  eoene  are  d^ 
■trojed,  and  the  ttnt^  it(el(  when  thtn 
shoro  of  itaappropriatMieHand  beau^i 
ia  in  all  nalteJnett  placed  tide  hf  doe 
with  the  other:  Um  it  ii  that  tbe  real 
ahock  i«  given,  and  tbe  horrid  ooatrwt 
moat  eeonblj  aAota  na.  We  bdioU 
Death  no  longer  etBodiiigb;  the  quiet 
bediidei  end  WBltiag  tor  wom-ovt  am- 
tnre  to  inrrender  to  bim  bii  lawfid 
pre;  [  bnt  jtalkiw  down  to  tbe  glad* 
Rome  hearth,  and  cnooMng  out  Ua  poor 
victim  oa  lie  pauee  round  the  memr 
eircle,  and  (invertingthe  Creator'*  act) 
breathing  intohernoatrila  the  daapM 
the  grave,  md  Uiteiiig  Mer  lien  to 
emile  and  look  happv,  even  thoneh  ibe 
has  had  unerriw  tolien*  of  hit  advent. 
Thut  ii  it  with  that  dread  dlieaae, 
coNsuMPTioH — "  the  dettroction  (to 
n«e  Scripture  Lugvage)  that  waateth 
at  noonoq.**  Sibnt^  bnt  anrelj  does 
the  DssTaoTSK  work,  and  tbe  poor 
doomed  maiden  lirea  on  earth,  know- 
ing well  that  her  daji  are  ntunbcred. 
She  miiet  with  ber  companiona,  and 
the;  know  not  that  a  dfing  creature  ia 
before  them,  joining  in  their  pleMurre. 
aharing  in  their  amnaementi,  engaging 
in  all  their  emplojrmenta  with  them  t 
and  all  the  while  beooming  eadi  daj 
leaa and  leaa  cartb);,* nntilat  bat  ah* 
leavra  them,  beingea  it  were,  "  exhaled 
into  heaven." 

Time  is  a  peltry  tUng.  Abemoe 
for  dajij  or  weeka,  or  jeara,  mil  have 
itt  termination  i  bnt  a  departure  fiv  n 
land  where  ever;  tlung  ia  vaat,  inlblle) 
eternal— oh  I  how  the  poor  hmnan 
aoul  ihrinkB  from  anch  trial  I  Let  no 
man  decir  the  awfnbxMof  Diath  t  It  la 
— 1(  vat  xnieyidedtoie — atfrrlbletUng, 
lis  conqueat  ia  complete— ita  viotej 
ia  for  everlaiting  and  eret^aatiiig  I 

Cfaittttfi4l6tB4. 
The  mind  that  tAtala  oan  never  be 
aolitary.    Idcna  and 


L  Bbn  brink  of  Om 

wnen  lu  oiiiows  ro&r,  «Bd  binl,  ■ 
burst  with  a  jeoul  of  foam  at  j9i 
feot— or  one  ^once  at  tile  eela  Ui 
nenveus  wlien  morliit  eonndi  an  I 
hushed— will  bring  with  thon  altm 
of  glorious  imaginings,  endaa'ine 
loudiag  tide  of  tnoucut  wUch  Im 
10  vent  Id  wortle,  tbaiwh  It  m4 
ihrmigh  our  inmost  aoiu  wlih  a  fc 
'ndln>;  iiidueiice  of  the  rlcbst  ■ 
J  iui-e»  delight. 

CiDtnlj^rtgfrtj^. 

What  i*  olb  i.iri:  ?  As  w*  pa 
1o  answer,  a  portion  of  it  haa  aaMAM 
^iliile  we  ore  lilent  in  noaditauM  lli 
:  trMd;  gluncing  paat  lu.  Wi  xxm 
b-Aul  u  our  txUtntKc  t  %Ve  ksovtb 
vital  cnrrgy  ja  wllhin  a*,  bnt  « 
aiinot  toll  what  it  ia,  or   wben  iti 


Jar  «nin 

brcalh    (Imt    a    uiommt     (IUmI*' 
I  iir  «ouI-exi4ieao«,  an  elenutv  wttri 


I  ior|jil»,  mid  yvi  nibject  ta  imu 
iij'iii);  LTcuiurei^  and   yet  bejwe  nil 

iiiMt  live  for  rviT — how  rtriiMp  ft 
L'ontriut  ■  n  junction  of  boaven  «)■ 
I  nrib,  of  liTiiig  with  dyLar.  of  «4eniq 
«  till  time,     \otntt.  hh*,  in  aoiaa  ma 

lire,  i-xprcfMNi  thi«  wunderAi)  wa*^ 


.  'im  minliiiiraofgrtatiK       _. 

■ihHlrorglorj— >fraUchiUHr4wt( 
I'Iplvii  iiumorul-Jatect  tnSalia  %. 

"  "orm-agodr 

Anil  well  doMhednw  hie 


hi*  inRMMl 


Weutndirp  deep  into  all  ibaai 
«f  tviencu  ;  we  can  raili.iiu  ^»  ^ 
»r  tlie   mjrsleriM   of  knowled 

in  la;  tbe  vert  eiraicnii 
'  ir  fevt ;  but  wlat  knoi 
.    LTTi?  <ir  wliel  can  »«  t<JI  of  NV 

lurnal  coiutilulioo  ?     " 


'iMfea;  M 
abeaimtM 
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from  nothing  into  life — the  implanting 
of  intellect  within  us — the  expansion 
of  ench  one  of  our  facultiesi  like  as 
the  bull  bursts  forth  into  the  full- 
formed  flower — our  mounting  upward 
from  helplessnc&ji  to  noontide  majesty : 
and  then — old  age,  and  weakness,  and 
unconsciousness  once  more — a  second 
infancy,  and  "  the  coflU^  our  last 
cradle." 

A  nd  what  likewise  know  we  of  death  ? 
That  mysterious  interruption  of  all 
our  pursuits,  (and  sudden  suspension 
of  all  our  |K)wer8  ;  that  wondrous 
exchange  of  health  and  activity  for  a 
dull  and  dreary  forgetfulness ;  that 
putting  on  of  corruption  and  decay 
in  the  place  of  beauty  and  gladness ; 
the  leavii));^  of  our  childhcx>d*s  home 
and  the  converse  of  those  we  love, 
for  the  loathsomeness  of  the  charnel, 
and  the  horrid  embraces  of  the  slimy 
worm  ;  the  oblivion  of  our  memories, 
and  the  place  that  hath  known  us, 
DOW  knowing  us  no  more  1 

These  arc  marvels  which  we  cannot 
compass — problems  which  we  cannot 
solve — inquiries,  for  which  our  vaunted 
reason  is  incompetent ;  and  all  that  the 
acutest  thinker  or  the  wisest  philoso- 
pher ever  yet  devised,  caimot  answer 
that  simple  question — What  is  Youa 

LIFE? 

It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that 
the  reil  trhich  covers  the  face  of  rv* 
TtBiTY  is  wovcH  by  the  hands  of 
MKarv:  yet,  how  often  do  we  desire  to 
tear  aside  that  veil,  and  to  gaze  upon 
that  countenance,  even  though  we  know 
not  whether  it  shall  be  in  gladness  or 
in  grief?  What  a  blessing  it  is  that 
such  efforts  are  unavailing ;  for  mis- 
fortunes  themselves  are  more  easily 
endured  than  the  thick  shadows  they 
cast  before  them ;  and  happiness  is 
never  so  complete  as  when  it  comes 
at  the  moment  we  are  least  expecting  it. 

Perhaps  the  heart  which,  like  glass, 
is  the  hardest  to  receive  an  impress, 
is,  like  the  glass  too,  the  easiest  of  all 
to  be  broken. 

C]b<rtp«fir#t. 

I  often  dream  of  what  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  perfect 
iniage  of  lereiucy  we  poas«t  oo  earth 


—A  VILLAGE  cHcacHTAftD.  There!  I 
can  see  the  picture  as  clearly  as  though 
1  wet*e  ffaxing  upon  the  reality.  How 
delightful,  how  spirit-healing  the  re- 
pose of  the  place  1  It  is  a  warm, 
bright,  sunny  day ;  the  grasshopper 
is  chirupping  close  *to  us,  and  the 
little  birds  are  warbling  in  the  neigh- 
bouring branches :  the  smoke  of  the 
adjoining  hamlet  ascends  meekly  to 
heaven,  like  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ; 
and  is,  like  it,  merciftilly  accepted. 
The  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay  is 
blown  gratefully  ft-om  the  surround- 
ing fields ;  and  there — right  above  us 
—so  that  we  think  we  can  see  further 
than  usual  into  it,  is  the  bright,  clear, 
regal  heaven, — not  a  spot  nor  staiu 
upon  its  cloudless  ft-ont,  unless  we 
would  so  call  those  masses  of  snowy 
whiteness,  those  floating  islands  of 
loveliness,  moving  in  the  full  ocean  of 
axure.  And  when  our  eye  meets 
earth,  there  is  the  old  ivy-covered 
yillage  church,  with  its  time-worn 
walls  and  rude  exterior,  yet,  within 
them  have  the  hopes  of  hundreds  been 
centred.  There  has  knelt  the  way- 
faring man,  as  he  presented  to  God 
his  nrst-bom  child  ;  and  there  that 
child,  ere  sin  and  manhood  came 
to  him,  tuned  his  tiny  voice  to  his 
Maker*s  praise ;  and  there,  when  years 
stole  on,  and  darker  passions  grew  up 
within  him,  those  stones  have  wit- 
nessed the  tears  of  his  remorse,  as  be 
thought  of  the  time  when  he  was 
young  and  innocent,  and  wept  to  know 
that  it  was  now  all  a  dream.  There 
too,  likewise,  in  his  turn,  did  the  fa- 
ther invoke  a  blessing  upon  his  dar- 
ling*s  head  ;  and,  but  a  few  feet  ft>om 
the  altar,  on  the  outside,  there  now 
rests  the  grey-headed  old  man,  sleep- 
ing undisturbed  in  his  narrow  bed,  till 
this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal,  immor- 
tality! 

"  SxtrrENDocs.**— There  is  (at  least 
to  my  ear)  a  fine  onomatopeia,  arising 
from  its  accentuation,  in  this  wor£ 
when  applied  to  a  mttBhte  biUow. 
The  unaccentuated  first  tyUable  re- 
sembling the  gradual  rise  of  the 
wave ;  then  follows  the  emphatic 
"pen/"  to  represent  iU  full,  towering 
majesty ;  while  its  Umg  and  foamnig 
burst  IS  well  imiged  by  the  dosing 
syllable  of  thia  gnnd  word. 
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l^iit   after   all,   perhaps    it    is    my- 
fanov,  arisinpr  from  a  protracted  resi- 
<l,Mi(.'c?  m'on  llio  sea-shore. 

CitrtiutTjfrtf. 

Wurlfllif  rt'i^iji^natiim  juai  means  this, 
and  mt'ans  no  more — n  ceasing  to 
strwj^h;  because  struggling  has  been 
found  to  be  rain, 

'Tis  a  common  thing  to  trace,  in 
the  ruined  l>eauty,  the  lineaments  of 
what  that  face  divine  was  in  the 
!«cason  of  pride  ;  but  1  have  often 
amu>t*d  my-Hclf  in  imagining  what 
kind  of  old'  looks  will  some  blooming 
youthfulness  before  me  put  on  in  after 
days.  You  cannot  imagine  how  suc- 
reb.vfully  too  1  make  the  young  beauty 
n.^siunif  the  shrivelled  signs  of  kld, 
and  invtst  the  face  of  girlhood  with 
the  furrows  of  decay  and  years. 

(ETIbtrtp'fini). 

CoNTKNTMiiNT  is  a  bh'fsing  not  to 
be  slitrhtfd:  it  goos  before  the  one 
that  jK)>.se!?scs  it,  a  very  harbinger  of 
peace ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  may  be 
likened  to  the  Baptist  in  its  ministry, 
for  it  makes  the  crooked  parts  of  life 
!«traigiit,  and  its  rough  places  plain. 
True !  the  wailing  cry  of  the  melan- 
cli<»ly-loving  jKiet  aj«eend.s  continually, 
echoing  that  there  is  nought  of  hap- 
piness in  thi.-*,  our  nether  world. 
Thanks  be  to  (i od !  she  does  abi«le 
here.  Ours  is  a  glorious  worhl, 
falk-M  and  sin-stained  though  it  be : 
the  declaration  of  the  sati.-fied  Crea- 
ti)r,  that  all  was  **renjpo(id"\s  not 
eftaretl,  thoui^h  at  times  it  be  dimmed 
and  iniii'^tinet.  .Vnd  to  prove  this,  we 
have  only  to  refer  \n  the  brightness  of 
tlie  M'.-nerv  of  our  irloUs  to  her 
I'ivrlv  jrli  MS  and  sunny  niountams,  her 
tiiiijiiiir  >treani]et'i  and  iier  stui>on- 
»bni^  (Mian.  Ai.i.,  all  nil  >r.  assure 
u-  tliai  j'»y  and  peace  are  her  projier 
tenants,  aiid  that  it  i^  a  perversion  of 
f.-elinir  and  an  unhealthy  fancy  which 
wnold  erown  Mllanc  holy,  the  un- 
errtain  •piten,  tin-  imperious  mistress 
of  a    \%orl<l   fro  bright   and   so  bcau- 

Cbirti^i^trtb. 

We  .ire  all  very  fond  of  talking  of 
our  fxpt  rienre  in  tho  worhl,  and  dwell, 
at  grtat  lungth,  on  the  **  scenea"  we 


have  witnessed ;  Imt  all  the  while  i 
do  not  sufficiently  keep  in  mind  t! 
extreme  littlenesa  of  tne  possible  r 
tent  of  our  travels  ;  for,  ciremnacribi 
as  we  arc  in  tlie  local  it  j  of  onr  bed[ 
presence,  and  meeting'  with  (as  we  b 
ceisarily  must)  so  few  of  our  bretbn 
of  Adam's  race,  when  compared  wil 
the  milIion»-we  shall  never  behoMt 
it  not,  indeed,  a  mockery  to  speak  < 

our      XNOWLEDGB      OT        BXraMCKI 

"  Connoitre  nn  atUre  paHkitemcil 
writes  the  famous  daughter  of  Nedu 
"  seroit  Tctude  d*une  Tie  entiiri 
qu*e8t-ce  done  qu'on  entend  pern 
wUtre  lee  hofnme$  f  ** 

Think  of  the  little  speck  to  wU 
you  are  chained  down,  and  then  r 
member  how  few  they  are,  even  of  i 
teeming  inhabitants,  whom  yoa  ml 
know,  (and  it  is  only  from  what  ji 
see  around  you  that  you  know  ■ 
thing  of  the  world  and  the  worU 
ways  I)  and  then  let  vour  thoiwfals  m 
pand,  and  bring  before  TOUynkt  ll 
rapt  seer  of  the  Revelation,  ''■Dm 
tions,  and  kindreds,  and  people^  ■ 
tongues,'*  and  picture  to  yon*  in  the 
vast  array,  the  "  verv  great  nultild 
which  no  man  Jcoula  number,"  ef  s 
that  have  ever  stood  upon  earthf  ftM 
the  days  of  her  youth  to  .thoee  of  hi 
dotage,  from  the  earliest  formed  of  ■ 
her  children  down  to 


»t 


The  last  of  human 
That  shall  creatio!i*s  death 
As  .\dam  saw  her  primed* 


and  can  you,  after  such 
tion,  make  mention  of  the 
your  knowledge? 

And  if,  at  best,  your 
with  the  human  family  n 
cessity,  so  very  contracted^  think  4 
the  thousands  of  warm 
noble  spirits,  and  kindred 
remain  to  you  for  ever  altt 
known !  We  meet  with  a  Ibw  of  ft 
vast  multitude,  and  we  diseow  Api 
excellence,  and  we  learn  their 
and  they  become  dear  to  us  aa 
a  part  of  our  own  selves ; 
cease  to  think  of,  haplyi  tha  4Uk 
accident  which  has  canaed  all  A 
and  but  for  which,  thej  m^ht  kp 
remained  for  ever  unprued  ud  M 
valued,  like  tho  wide  worM 
In  the  midst  of  o  deep  affwtkm 
them,  we  forget  u  at  nOM  vat 
we  knew  them  not,  and  that  lAn 
were  undistingiilabed 
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And  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps,  ('tis 
a  thoujjrht  to  make  the  heart  tender !) 
\%h()m  wo  unhee<linvrly  pA>s  hy  in  our 
daily  walks,  yet  who  have  in  (hem 
every  feeling  that  could  recommend 
them  to  lis,  and  every  quality  to  wake 
and  win  our  i'ondness.  With  what 
genuine  philanthropy  would  such  spe- 
culations fill  our  breastf  if  w«  would 
only  recollect  that  there  are  manT 
po{»ses»ed  of  the  most  estimable  quail* 
ties,  who  arc  only  unvalued  by  lUy 

MCAU9E  THEY  AKE  UNKNOWN  ! 


And  'tis  a  strange  thought — is  it 
not,  mv  reader? — that  with  the  count- 
leM  majority,  both  you  and  myself 
arc  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of 
what  is  slightingly  called  the  world. 
It  is  not  that  the  epithet  is  intention- 
ally conferred  upon  us ;  but  lacking 
the  individual  ties  which  unite  heart 
with  heart,  we  are,  on  this  aoeoont^ 
looked  upon  in  their  sight  ai  of  "  th« 
many" — ai  strangers,  or  (for  they 
mean  the  same  thing)  the  world  I 

A    DftlAMCB. 


•ONG. 


■r  0.  r.  a.  jambs,  i»«. 

Oh  ask  roe  not  I     To  days  long  gona 

Those  pleasure  sounds  belong . 
Some  memory  wakes  with  every  tone, 

I  dare  not  sing  that  tong. 

I  learned  it  first  io  boyhood's  bours^ 

In  youth's  exulting  May  ; 
And  sung  it  oft  amidst  the  flowers 

That  strew  life's  early  way. 

When  those  days  fled,  and  manhood's  prime 

Brought  care  and  strife  along : 
Still  in  repose  of  even-time, 

I've  soothed  me  with  that  song. 

To  ears,  that  now  do  more  can  hur^ 

To  spirits  that  have  fled — 
I've  sun^  that  song,  to  those  most  deari 

Deep  loved  and  early  dead. 

Boyhood's  glad  sj>ort&-«.jouth's  vanishfd  drMoi* 

And  manhood  s  calmer  hours 
Come  with  each  note  on  memory's  stream, 

A  wreath  of  withered  flowers. 

And  one,  who  heeds  ror  voice  oo  mor«— . 

To  him  those  notes  belong ! 
Even  now  mine  9jtt  art  running  o'tr— 

How  can  I  sing  that  song  ? 


MAZWBIX'I  tm  or  i^LUHBTOH.^ 


When  Genenl  Wdlulaj  ntnnwd  to 
England,  he  fbnud  Europe  in  a  tmt 
di^ent  state  from  what  it  wai  at  hu 
Kttine  oat  for  India.  While  lie  wa* 
coDtnDuting  to  criuh  French  infliKnoa 
in  the  eut,  BooD^wrte  had  been  ad- 
vancii^  with  giant  atiidee  to  thaaccom- 
pli«hraent  of  that  aniTenal  dominion 
u  the  west,  which  leemed  now  almoit 
securely  within  Ui  reaohf  hanng 
prostrated  snceeudvelj  everj  eontf 
neot&l  power  which  had  attempted  to 
impose  anj  check  upon  his  boondlets 
ambition.  The  Italian  alatei,  the 
Swiss  canton«,the  German  empire,  the 
Low  Countries,  had  all  felt  the  aiceiw 
dancjr  of  that  military  genins,  whioh 
was  at  the  pame  time  the  terror  and 
the  admiration  andaatonishment  of  the 
world.  Great  Britain  alonci  unse* 
duced,  unterrified,  still  preaenled  her 
white  cYtSt  and  her  wooden  walls  in 
proud  defiance  to  the  conqneror  who 
menaced  her  with  rabmnon,  and  ex- 
hibited, perh^M,  a*  snbUme  a  ipeetaole 
of  constancy  in  misfortune,  andof  noble 
daring  in  extremity,  as  her  Rreat  ad- 
versary, in  thoM  more  brilliant  and 
captivating  qnalities  which  enabled  him 
to  triumph  orer  all  the  comUnatioDi 
of  his  numeroQi  and  fbnnidableadrerw 
saries,  and  marked  him  m  the  most 
consummate  a*  well  as  themoatsncoew- 
All  master  of  the  art  of  war.  Bat  with 
Eorope  at  his  ftet,  the  aotocmt  «u 
dissatislied,  as  long  ai  England  oovld 
boaAt  of  freedom. 

One  country  there  wMiCDfecUedbj 
long  misgoremmentt  of  the  raaoareei 
of  which,  sueb  aa  tbajr  weret  the  Frendi 
emperor  was  the  maater,biitwith  wbMi 
the  autocrat  Momed  diiaatisfled,  nntlt 
be  could  caliber  hit  own.  Sp^  wna 
literally  in  the  dotage  of  empire.  Her 
sovereiffn.  an  imbeoilei  funk  la  wmu 
ality ;  her  nobility,  a  degenMVie  MM) 
enfeebled  both  in  mind  and  body,  and 
whose  ignorancewaa  only  to  b "' 


by   heir  presumption  and  tlieir 

Ui  rftdeand  coounerco,  ibeirfnliurW 
1       ily-f^voured  conntrj  preaenlsdik 

~i  \  [ierfi>ct  conlnutt  to  wlial  it  w 
m  lU  palmSn'  days  anct  tmnfd  no*, is 

'Id  a^,  tnore  d<!pen<l<int  npcm  ihi 
I       fvolviice  of  its  oulunic*  for  Mihli- 

}e,  tlian  lliey  were  upon  tt  fur  ft^ 
V  ion.  Only  its  poaunli^  exbiUiif 
anj  of  tht^  ancient  ia3n>ioo<l  nf  Spok 
The)'  still  retained  much  of  the  fMk 
ness  and  vigour  of  thrir  ur^iad 
dinriicter,  and  continued  to  V  i^ 
■b'lred  with  an  ardvnt  lov«  of  tUt 
i      erlnnd,  a  passion  whicb  raBMiad 

nst  dormant  during  the  qoietadlrf 
•     uniberoui  despotlanti,  nnd  wa*  mI; 

)i'  fully  rcTcalrd  whnt  it  was  il«- 
Kj  ed  hy  French  pmrMy  inin  pnat 
Hiu  iodi^Qkut  d«l«fttatton  of  tlia  hwl 

t'liat  Buonaparte  coramitlvd  a  gntf 
ur  na  well  u  wai  fniilty  of  a  gnat 

fi     11-.    when     ho     r-- — ' "*- 

S     niih  royal  famil;, 
bl  iithnr  upon    iho    ih 

m    to    be  unirerM    , 
■II  lis  npolngiit*  andai 
it  niutt  be  allowed  D 
iiKi-  hiH,  the  temputlun  n 

fit,  to  appropriate  and  h 
•iwii  vigoroui  admin'  ' 

»*»(  mrteii  ol  a  country  pi 

ah  extent  of  terril< 

~    )iliical]io>itioQ> 
'opo.     Spain  Ol 

1     iTiif(Al  could  not  hate   i 

PD1  (ir;— and  both  <-ountric«,lwUhtb 
I  HTaip,  wunM  hare  cMutitmaJ  ■ 
n'Wboli,  to  bo  hvried  ^niiut  iW 
uteil  head  of  KngloM),  by  wUd^  h 
ht  well  vnlertaiti  ■  hope,  tttm  ftUt 

V.  Ihe  liau^hly  i^Under«  wo«M  W 
•dlly  humbled.  He  liad  as  yet  oh* 
1 110  oliitocle  tohlaxrea'  "' 

not  erentuale  in  tM  m 

w.M  the  mnsDiidatinn  «f  1 

E'  Ty  coalition  wlikh  tuM 


•  Life  of  Field  Harihal  U*  Oraoa 
G.  C.  H.,  kc.  fee.  By  W.  H.  Haxi  , 
Bivonae,"  fee.  fce.    In  3  Tela.    LcMiwd.  m. 
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encountered  only  »eenned  as  an  occa- 
sion for  tho  displiy  of  that  prowess 
which  hrought  nation  aAvr  nation  into 
subject  ion  to  hiM  sw.iv.  France,  which 
he  found  a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  hourly 
threatfne<l  with  disineinlicrinent  by  the 
angry  and  insulted  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope, he  raised,  by  his  victories,  to  an 
unpnrallf  KhI  height  of  plory  and  of 
power,  antl  she  stood  confessedly  su- 
preme amongst  those  nations  which 
had  formerly  scowled  upon  her  such 
fierce  hostility,  or  such  proud  defiance, 
hut  which  now  looked  up  to  her  as  the 
arbitress  of  their  destinies,  by  whose 
fiat,  as  by  a  divine  mandate,  their 
territorial  possessions  were  contracted 
or  enlarged.  Was  it  for  such  a  con- 
queror or  such  a  people  to  apprehend 
any  serious  difficulty  in  the  conciuest 
of  buch  a  country  as  8|)ain  ?  Indeed, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  it  would 
not  be  at  all  unreasonable,  that  Bona- 
p/iTte  calculate<l  u{>on  a  great  l>arty  in 
the  Peninsula,  by  whom  his  views  upon 
that  country  would  be  favoured,  and 
who  could  ^ee  in  his  invasion  nothing 
tkit  was  not  calculated  to  take  the 
country  out  of  the  degraded  position 
into  which  it  had  sunk,  and  raise  it 
again  into  the  elevation  of  a  first-rate 
power,  to  exercise,  as  it  did  of  old,  an 
im)K)rUnt  influence  amongst  tho  states 
of  Europe. 

Rut  there  were  two  things  which  he 
overlooke<],  and  his  ignorance,  or  his 
diregard  of  wliich  confounded  all  his 
calculati(»ns  :  one  was,  that  ele- 
ment of  national  n^generation  which 
was  still  latent  in  the  soul  of  the 
Spaniard,  in  their  love  of  the  national 
usages  and  the  institutions  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  their  abhorrence  of  the  per- 
fidy with  which  these  were  sought  to 
be  overthrown;  and  the  other  was, 
that  radical  and  irr(*concilable  anti- 
pathy which  obtains  in  point  of  na- 
tional character  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French,  and  which  must  cause 
treachery  antl  oppression  from  such  a 
quarter  to  be  felt  with  a  more  galling 
bitterness,  and  resenteil  with  a  Keener 
indignation,  than  would  have  been 
evinced  or  manifeste<l  if  the  visitation 
proceeded  from  any  other  people. 
Even  the  domination  of  their  ancient 
infidel  enemies,  the  Moors,  would,  we 
believe,  have  been  contemplated  as  a 
mor«  endurable  calamity  than  that  of 
the  vain,  the  profligate,  and  the  im- 
iMrincipled  nation  which  now  poured  itf 
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legions  over  the  Pyrenees,  to  lay  waste 
their  ancient  cities,  desolate  their 
beautiful  fields,  and  annex  their  be- 
loved country  in  vassalage  to  tb« 
(tallic  empire.  These  were  conside- 
rations which  the  great  soldier  sore* 
reign  coldly  and  contemptuously  dis- 
regarded. Having  taken  very  good 
care  that  all  which  deserved  the  name 
of  an  army  in  Spain  should,  before  his 
invasion,  be  removed,  and  sent  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  he  not  unreasonably 
calculated  that  but  little  of  effective 
op(>osition  could  be  made  by  the 
undisciplined  rabble  with  whom  be 
would  nave  to  deal.  He  knew  that 
no  obstacles  existed  which  could  for  a 
moment  im|>ede  his  taking  immediate 
military  occupation  of  the  country; 
and  when  that  was  once  done,  the  rest* 
he  thought,  must  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  A  frenxied  resistance  mighty 
indeed,  be  made,  which  should  for  a 
short  time  give  him  some  trouble* 
"  Spain,"  he  observed,  •«  may,  at  the 
instance  of  enthusiasts  or  or  monks^ 
become    a   La   Vendee,   but  I  uavk 

TBANQCILLIZED  La  VeNDEE." 

Such  was,  or  such  was  imminentlj 
about  to  l>e,  the  aspect  of  European 
affairs,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesler 
returned  from  the  east,  after  his  bril- 
liant noviciate  in  arms,  and  retired,  for 
a  short  time,  to  private  life,  soon  to 
be  called  on  again  to  resume  his  sword* 
when  the  progress  of  hostilities  af- 
forded England  an  opportunity  to 
enter  upon  the  field  or  combat  as  a 
land  power,  and  to  array  her  troops 
again>t  those  who  had  obtained  toe 
reputation  of  "  invincible,**  because  of 
their  triumph  over  the  forces  of  every 
other  state  in  Europe. 

In  1806,  Sir  Arthur  married  ^ 
third  daughter  of  Lord  Longford*  by 
whom  he  lias  had  issue  two  sons. 

In  1807,  he  accepted  the  ofllce  of 
chief  secretary  of  Ireland,  under  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond— expressly,  however,  stipulat- 
ing, that  his  so  doing  should  not  preju- 
dice his  military  employment,  in  case  a 
prospect  presented  itself  of  doing  any 
thing  upon  actual  service; — an£  ac- 
cordingly, he  was  employed  upon  the 
Danish  expedition,  wmch  was  de- 
n>atched  under  Lord  Catbcart,  for 
the  purpose  of  prerentinff  the  naval 
power  of  that  country  mm  fidling 
mto  the  hands  of  Bonaparte ;  and  he 
discharged  the  dvdit  aitrmted  to  hfai 

%  9 
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M-ilh  zeal,  u'lth  cotirajj^,  and  with  ilix> 
cTClion.  It  Ik  no  part  of  our  office 
to  pnter  iipoii  ilie  motives  for  uiulvr- 
tnliing  fiirli  «ii  cxpcJitioii.  With 
thcac  Sir  Artliur  liail  tmtliii)^  to  do, 
and  hnviiiir  nccompli»licrl  the  olijcot  for 
ti'hich  liu  liad  Iicon  Ki-nt  out,  with  na 
little  sai'rinrp  of  hutntui  life  and  as 
much  con»Jdci-ution  fur  llio  Danish 
people  ea  wus  comi>atiblc  with  success, 
tie  relumed  (o  the  Irisli  cupital  to  vv- 
SUnic  hig  lluties  aa  chief  fecretun-, 
where  he  ri-inaiimil  until  tlio  shouts  of 
tndifpiaiit  [latriotisin,  tlic  "iite  Iconnm 
Tinda  reriinantum"  were  heard  from 
Spain,  when  a  sTinpBlhetic  throb  was 
felt  ill  the  bosoiiii  of  X\w  friends  of 
libertjF  in  every  eiinie,  and  a  new  hope 
bogaii  timidly*  to  uBsert  its  inllueiice 
over  heart »,  which  had  almoKt  despaired 
of  the  fortunes  of  Kurope. 

Of  Sir  Artliur  Wellenlej'solBciul  life 
U  chief  seeiX'tarvof  Ireland  but  little 
van  he  «aid  in  tin*  place,  as  to  bis  mili- 
tary biography,  the  work  before  us  is 
(ood,  of  lieeCBsity,  these  pages  must  be) 
deviited.  lie  assumed  office  inli-eland 
U  a  time  when  a  "strong government" 
was  felt  to  ho  ]icculiarly  necessary  ; 
and  his  aets  weiv,  thei^'fore,  distin- 
guished by  tliose  ijualities  by  which  a 
strong  government  should  bo  charac- 
terised. We  netxl  not  inform  our 
readers  that  that  phrase  implied  a  very 
untjualified  condemnation  of  the  policy 
of  "  i-inaneiiiatinn."     It  was   made  a 

Sound  of  oigeclion  agniiut  him  in  the 
ome  of  Ciimmons,  that  ho  recom- 
mended the  restumtioii  of  the  pension 
of  Mr.  Gifliird,  and  that  he  jiromoted 
Dr.  Duignuii  to  the  office  of  privy 
coiuicillor — nets,  both  of  them,  for 
which  govi'Minu'nt  should  haveassumed 
credit  rather  than  apprehended  blame, 
and  whieh  an  hunoit  and  at  the  same 
time  an  enlightened  statesman  would 
have  defended  upon  the  very  highest 
xriiunds  uf  justice  and  [lolicy.  But 
Sir  Artliur  cautioualv  confined  himself 
to  a  Kort  of  apologetic  juslifieation  of 
bis  condiirt  iu  these  particulars,  and 
rondesei-niled  to  admit  the  intempe- 
rance of  the  politicians,  while  he  insisted 
on  the  nii-ritft  an<l  services  of  the  men. 
In  this,  nNAurtitlv,  he  is  not  great ;  but 
we  will  not  sufTe'rourwlves  to  be  drawn 
into  any  premature  discussion  respect- 
ing theipialities  which  Rl  him  for  civil 
office,  n.-,  a  much  mure  suitable  occa- 
sion for  suc'h  an  cierciie  of  our  iuqui- 
utoriol  privilegei  «>J1  preNut  itwlf 


when  the  whole  life,  civil » 

tar^ioflhenobla  DuksooiiL . 

review.     Suffice  it  to  WKj,  ftir  tbi  pn- 

sent,  we  can  afford  no  < ' 

whatever  to 


ita  object  the  assertion  of  Sn 


.  lingle  grow  injnatics 
dead  with  a  lycophantic  libcn.. 
regards  the  livmg,  lavauring  of  mvA 
that  is  hose  and  revaltiiur.  HmI  Ifc 
Maxwell  truly  undentood  the  ipiritaf 
the  times  of  which  he  vmUx,  ba  vidl 
not  have  deemed  John  GiArd  <r 
I'alrick  Duignan  i  ' 
tinctioiis  which  they  ) 
dered  any  apology  necetanrj  ftr  Af 
minister  by  whom  ihej  wervpronoM 
But  polities,  and  polemica,  and  itaHfr 
manship  muat  now  give  plain  to  tlr 
business  of  war. 

The  reader  ma^  belwrs,  that  It «« 
with  no  small  latiifkction  Sir  Arlkw 
read  a  letter  bearing  date  JoM  M^ 
1800,  in  which  he  waa  appofaitalll 
"  of  a  force,  having  tm 
assertion  of  Spaiiln  l|> 
dependence.  He  writes  to  nil  oldlfr 
sociata  iu  anua.  Sir  RoirlaBd  (Ai 
present  Lord)  Hilli  to  I  iiaiM  At 
gratification  which  ha  ftab  ■(  Ab 
ehange  in  his  condition,  and  hh  1|M 
tlmt  they  will  have  aamewhat  aonll 
do  than  when  thej  wero  laat  a«  m<> 
vice  together — a  hope  wU^  vaa  M^ 
to  lie  abundantly  ir*""*^ 

Having  taken  «fi 
tioo  respecting  ttm  iL 

troops.  Sir  Arthuvili 

sailed  from  Cork  on  Iha  ISIhof  M^ 
180H,  and  on  the  nnvt  da*,  wbodt 
whole  was  clear  of  tliu  Iriiji  land,  kt 
in  obedien(%  to prwioiu  orders,  parHll 
compam-  with  thefl.et,  and  aallrd  (Rnsi 
in  the  Crocodile,  for  Curtnina,  wli^t 
viewtoputhimself  intoimmrijlale  m^- 
munication  with  the  junta  uf  GallMa. 

l*p  to  the  present  iitoRi«nt.  Sr 
Arthur  might  lMvt>  cannd*ml  Mwtiif 
promoted  to  the  chief  commaail  j  tm^ 
undoubtedly,  no  ofHrial  cooimunimlM 
had  transpired,  which  ><m]i)  haw  M 
him  to  lumiise  riut  only  that  hv  <«« 
not  destined  to  thai  huoour,  btit  that 
he  khould  even  be  tha  jmiDgml  of 
the  lieutenant-gtrnmli  in  tit*  aray 
with  whom  he  iervt<l.  A  Utm,  Waro 
ing  date  the  15tli  of  July,  hnwn«, 
three  days  after  ht>bBi:'  alted.  fasfiMnBM 
him,  that  it  waa  i<'i  JmI}^  D' 
that  Sir  Hew  ]  fla    * 

iuTBiUd  witii^  o(« 
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lti-chief»  and  that  Sir  Harrj  Rurrard 
was  the  second  iii  coniiuaiid — an  ar- 
ran^^emetitf  no  doubt,  not  a  little  diflap- 
pointin^  to  one  of  hi«  ardent  tempera- 
ment, and  whose  whole  heart  was  in 
bis  profession  ;  but  which  he  was  rea- 
*  sonable  enough  to  feel  was  dictated  bj 
no  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  and  which  he  acquiesced 
in  with  a  ready  cheerfulness,  which 
excites  respect  and  admiration.* 

In  truth,  at  that  period,  neither  the 
ministry  nor  the  peoplo  of  Great  Bri- 
tain understood  our  real  power  as  a 
land  force,  or  regarded,  without  appre- 
hension, the  inAue  of  a  contiict  with 
those  who  were  deemed  the  *<  invinci- 
bles"  of  Europe,  in  our  navj  we 
liad  a  junt  national  pride,  and  would 
have  regarded  it  ns  a  S{>ecie8  of  pre- 
•umption  in  the  French  to  contend 
with  us  upon  an  element  on  which  our 
superiority  was  so  decided.  But  they 
maintained  that  a  similar  presumption 
would  attach  to  u»  if  we  attempted  to 
rival  them  by  land ;  an  opinion  in 
which  even  man?  of  the  better  informed 
amongst  us  had  thought  (it  to  acquiesce, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  exercised  its  in- 
fluence over  the  ministrv  when  this 
expedition  was  resolved  on,  and  our 
troop*  were  about  to  be  brought,  for 
the  tirst  imie,  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
into  conflict  with  the  redoubted  legions 
of  France,  under  a  chief  who>e  mili- 
tary v^enius  outshone  that  of  any  other 
warrior  that  had  ever  ap|)eared  in  the 
w  orl<l ! 

It  it  easy,  looking  back  upon  events, 
to  blame  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the 
arrangement  which  postponed  Welles- 
ley  to  inferior  men.  But,  placing  our- 
selves in  his  position,  the  justice  of 
such  censure  is  not  quite  apparent. 
The  officers  who  were  ^electen  were 
approve<i  good  men ;  they  were  sol- 
diers whose  seniority  and  whose  ser- 
vices entitled  them  to  that  distinction. 
And  although  the  exploits  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur in  the  east  were  truly  such  as 


would  have  justifled  bia  appotnCroentf 
had  government  thought  flt  to  invest 
him  with  the  chief  eommaod,  tlM 
scene  of  action  was  too  distant  to  ex- 
cite much  attention  at  home,  and  hifl 
most  brilliant  victory  was  won  under 
circumstances  which  made  many  hish 
military  authorities  more  than  doobt 
his  prudence  and  discretion.  He  had 
been  deceived  by  false  information^ 
and  led  to  divide  his  force  in  the  pr«« 
aence  of  the  enemy ;  a  mistake  which* 
in  the  judgment  of  professional  oon* 
noisseurs,  was  scarcely  atoned  for  hj 
the  masterly  arrangement,  and  tha 
miracle  of  valour  which  enabled  him 
to  put  to  the  rout  the  myriads  bj 
whom  he  was  confronted;  and  be* 
fore  whose  unexpected  apnarition 
the  bravest  heart  might  weu  grow 
pale.  All  this,  it  was  said,  might  hm 
done  in  the  east,  where  he  had  to  deal 
with  semi-disciplined  Asiatics  ;  but 
a  similar  error  in  the  case  of  Euro- 
pean  warfare  must  be  fatal.  Such 
topics,  so  urged,  could  not  have  beea 
without  their  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  his  mijesty's  advisers ;  and  pro* 
bably  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
change  of  council  which  superseded 
Sir  Arthur  Weliesley  in  the  chief  com* 
roand  ;  a  change  which  ministers  very 
soon  saw  reason  to  regret,  and  which 
they  had  the  good  sense  to  remedy  be* 
fore  it  could  operate  any  irreparable 
mischief. 

Having  landed  at  Corunna,  Sir  Ar- 
thur lost  no  time  in  communicating^ 
with  the  junta  of  Gallicia,  and  giring 
them  every  assurance  of  the  beartj 
interest  which  Great  Britain  took  ia 
her  cause.  He  passed  from  thenoe  to 
Oporto,  and  laboured  with  the  autho- 
rities there  to  organixe  a  system  of 
resistance  to  the  coimnon  enemy,  auch 
as  might  aflfbrd  some  hope  of  ridding 
their  counti^  of  the  invaders.  Junot 
was  at  this  time  in  poeseasioa  of  Lis 
bon:  under  him  were  Laborde  and 
Loison ;  and  the  whole  force  of  tho 


*  A^lioerer  mieht  have  complained  of  this  arrangement.  Sir  Arthur  did  aot. 
The  following  will  exhibit  the  t<*mper  with  which  he  received  the  announoemsBt  | 
and  one  more  soldier-like  and  patrtotie  could  not  be  desired  :— **  Pole  and  Burg* 
berth  have  apprised  me  of  the  arrangement  for  the  future  command  of  this  army." 
......**  All  that  I  can  sav  upon  that  subject  is,  that  wbethv  I  am  to  eommand 

the  army  or  not,  or  am  to  ouit  it,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  buure  its  success ;  aad  jou 
may  depsnd  upon  it  that  I  shall  not  hurry  the  ooeratlons,  or  commence  them  one 
moment  eoooer  than  they  ought  to  be  commenced,  in  order  that  I  maraequire  the 
credit  ef  the  lyeess."— Xeffsr  to  VitcmU  Cntkrmih^  A»§mH  lir,  Ifb^WMfif* 
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French  ■mounted  to  about  tiTe-ond- 
tweni;  thousand  men.  It  n-aii  so  dii- 
posed  03  to  protect  the  capital,  and  pa- 
ralvze  the  effurts  of  the  insurf^mt  Por- 
tiifruei<e,  who  nere  indeed  filled  with 
jutriotic  ardour,  hut  vithout  nrmB, 
discipline,  or  leaders  to  he  relied  on  ; 
and  conscjuentiy  but  little  linpc  ex- 
isted that,  hj  any  efPirts  trhich  thej 
could  make,  the  dt-liverance  of  the 
ouuntry  cuuld  be  efffcted. 

It  liiid  heen  the  dexire  of  thejuntn 
of  Gallicio,  that  Sir  Arthur  should 
undertake  some  active  operations  in 
Portugal,  which  would,  it  was  hoped, 
cause  some  relief  from  the  pressure 
of  the  French  arms  in  the  north  of 
Spain  ;  and  he  himself  was  also  of 
opinion  thot  that  wos  the  countrj  in 
which  his  services  would  be  most 
useful.  He  could  there  operate  with 
more  cerluintjr  that  his  army  would 
have  the  neeilful  su]>p1ies,  as  the 
Brititli  Hect  attended  upon  his  move- 
ments along  the  coast ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  troops,  amounting  to  ten 
tliousandmen,  were  disembarked  at  the 
nioulhoftlie  hlondego.  These  were 
joined  by  about  three  thousand,  who 
arrived  with  General  Spencer,  front 
the  south  of  Spain — so  that  the  effec- 
tive furce  now  under  the  command  of 
the  English genei-al  aniountedto  about 


[lfa3 


thin 


n  thous 


We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  various 
obftueU'S  with  which  Sir  Arthur  had 
to  contend,  in  the  defective  coinmis- 
Euriat,  and  the  scarcity  of  mules  and 
horsi's  fur  the  conveyance  of  artillery 
and  stores  which  be  experienceil,  and 
which  nothing  short  of  his  indefati- 
gable cnei-gT  could  have  surmounted. 
He  persevered  in  bis  wise  and  prudent 
plan  (if  paying  for  all  the  supplie*  which 
tic  reitived,  which  he  hod  found  to  be 
i>uch  admirable  military  economy  in 
India ;  anil,  accordingly,  his  troops 
were  welt  supplied.  But  the  reader 
may  judifC  of  hii  astonishment  when  it 
una  seriously  demanded  of  him  that  he 
nhuiild  fni't  subsistence  also  fur  the 
P'lrti^uew  arniy.  This  he  peremp- 
torily refused  tn  do.  He  offered,  in- 
deeil,  if  the  Portuguese  troops  should 
become  incurpuraled  with  bis  own,  and 
suhjert  to  his  command,  to  sec  that 
all  their  wants  were  supplied.  But 
this  Iwing  refused,  the  Portu^'uese  ge- 
neral could  not  be  prcvailc«l  upon  to 
enter  into  his  plans  for  a  rapid  advance 
Upon  Lisbon ;   and  the  British  eom- 


Genera]    Fn 


monder  toon  felt  th*t  wbatmr  k 
might  occoroplirii  tor  the  ililiiwwi 
of  their  coimtrjr  ihotdd  ba  ^mw 
plished  without  thair  eo-opartlim 
This  was  the  more  to  b«  iMottili^i 
it  appeared  to  hiure  been  orrailniJ  b 
an  apprebenuon  that  the  miiiHm 
Uritian  and  Porlufrueae  force  wori 
not  have  been  equal  t 
with    the   French 

however,  whoM  unreMonable  rami 
tion  Sir  Arthur  w«s  eonstninei  i 
peremptorily  to  refuMi  iMit  bimahM 
1,400  infantry,  mod  360  csTahr,^ 
accompviied  the  Britich  HWr  Mt 
their  onward  march,  aad  aoea  BM* 
opportunity  of  witnemn^  the  ehwH  I 
invincibility  disappear  from  the  i^ 
of  their  Gallic  iDvadera. 

Sir  Arthur  directed  hU  line  atami 
by  Alcobaca  to  Caldka,  and  saccM^ 
in  throwing  himself  between  tae  A 
Tisioni  of  the  French  mrraj— thrW 
commanded  hy  Loioon,  the  othir  l| 
Laborde.  Thnr  janetion  wm  ikt 
critically  prevented  ;  Sir  Artlnirte 
ing  cut  their  line  of  comnmaioitfn' 
and  obliging  the  fbrmer  to  ftU  M 
upon  Santarem,  while  the  lattv  ■■ 
compelled  to  risk  an  eetioB  wiA  ■■ 
than  twice  bii  own  t 

result  conid  not  be  < 

cannot  afford  tpaca  fbr  the  immti 
of  the  English  fteneral*  in  wIMkA 
details  of  the  battle  of  Biifci  ■ 
given — but  the  foUowii^  nnm  m 
phical  sketch  will  aunou  to  oaanwi 
general  idea  of  it  to  the  rcndv. 

"There  is  nn  ramlnlacoK*  pf 
Peninsula,  which  t  hn  imlilicr  mei  " 
more  pride,  than  ihe  imall  bat 
action  of  Rolica.  It  ia  true  i 
scale  wai  limiteil.  and  that  the  B^ 
masses  with  whii-li  after  f^tilei 
were  crowded  wure  wuiitiif  At  ~ 
hut  nothing  eouhl  b«  rnore  nt  In 
Wolleslct's  ■Itark^Dalliing  mon 
lifie  than  Lal>oritr>'>  ri-iUtnnee. 
circumstance*  ail'l  in  ilin  inlemt  nf 
gallant  affair.  It  wa*  Ihp  flrn 
the  hero  of  Amjp  oppoHd  la  ~~ 
troops :  and  theio  alin.  ' 
no  absurd  prrtenil 
title  of  invinciblv. 

"  The  moral  rlT«'t  of  the  « 
Rolica  was  of  immi'n 
won  the  dawning;  ni 
ita  resaltn  were  A'Ii 
confinn  the  wavcr 
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he  ob«iervcd,  *  that  they  noTor  know  wh<*n 
thcr  woro  beaten;'  and  It  wa§  the  hap- 

tiest  (Ichuion  under  which  a  soldier  ever 
iboured — in  fancyin)^  himself  uncon- 
•ucrable.  That  belief  had  been  art- 
uilly  cherished  by  Na|H>lpon  ;  and  to  ita 
prevalence'  aroonji;  bin  aoldier«,  half  his 
victories  may  be  ascribed.  But  tho 
trial  at  Rolira  at  once  diKpcllc<l  the 
dream  ;  and  tho  French  discovered  in  the 
island  fculdiors  to  whom  they  were 
opposed,  men,  in  every  thinjf  their 
equaU— and,  in  unflinching  g^allantry 
their  KU|)eriorf»  infinitely. 

••  When  Rolica  betrayed  the  fine  pro- 
perties of  Hritish  ttoldiers  to  their  ene* 
mies,  it  was  not  it»  lea»t  advanta^^e, 
that  it  also  confirro«*<l  the  confidence  of 
their  leader  in  the  troops  on  \\hom  he 
dep«'ndrtl  for  success.  If  the  hharp 
affair  at  Obidos  proved  tho  gallantry, 
the  advanct*  upnn  Rolica  di«>played  the 
hii;h  discipline  of  Welleslev's  little  armr. 
The  followinjr  i^raphic  sketch  happily 
describes  the  o|>enin;;  movements  of 
the  17th. 

**  *  As  the  dtstancv  l>et  w«H»n  Caldas  and 
Bolii'a  falls  not  short  of  tlir(H.>  lean^ues, 
t)ie  morniu);  was  considerably  advanced 
before  the  tro<»ps  nrrived  within  musket 
•hot  of  the  French  out  post ««.  Nothing; 
could  exetMui  the  orderly  and  f^allant 
•tyle  In  which  they  traver-^e*!  the  inter- 
reninjj  space.  The  day  chanced  to  be 
i^markaoly  fine,  and  the  scenery  through 
which  the  columns  passed  was  >  aried  and 
striking  ;  but  they  were  by  far  the  most 
•trikin^  feature  in  the  whole  p.inorama. 
W*hene\er  any  broken  pitH*e  of  ;p;round, 
or  other  natural  obstacle  came  in  the 
way,  the  head  of  the  column  having 
passe<I  it,  Hould  pause  till  the  rear  had 
reeovepiMl  its  order,  and  resumed  its 
statitm  :  and  then  the  whole  would  press 
forward,  with  the  same  attention  to  dis- 
tanc<»s,  and  the  same  orderly  silence, 
which  are  usually  pre-ervtnl  at  a  re\iew. 
At  last,  however,  the  enemy's  line  be- 
came  visible,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards the  skirmishers  were  eni^a^^. 
The  centre  divinion  now  broke  into 
columns  of  l»attalions ;  that  on  the  left 
presse<l  on  with  a  quick  pace,  whilst  the 
riflemen  on  the  rifi^ht  drove  in,  with  great 

CUIantry  and  in  rapid  style,  the  tirail- 
urs  oppoiu*d  to  them. 
**  LabordfM  first  |M>sition  soon  became 
irotenable — his  rear  was  endanfi^red  ; 
and,  without  a  moment's  indecision,  be 
fell  farther  back,  and  occupied  the  moun- 
tain passes.  Nothing  could  be  stronfter 
than  this  second  position.  *  The  war 
bj  which  the  assailants  had  to  ascend 
was  up  rarines,  rather  than  paths,  more 
practicable  for  goats  than  men ;  so  steep, 
tbat  In  maBT  parU  a  slip  of  the  foot 
wonid  kara  iMeo  fatal ;  n  tome  parta 
€Ter|;rowii  with  briars,  aad  ia  others 


impeded  bj  fragments  of  rock.*  Of 
these  the  centre  was  the  most  practica- 
ble ;  and  the  29th  and  9th  regiments  ad- 
vanced to  storm  it,  under  the  fire  of  tba 
British  guns ;  while  a  dond  of  skir« 
mishers  vanished  among  rocks  and  copse 
wood,  connecting  the  advance  of  the 
different  columns,  and  feeling  or  forcing 
their  way  through  obstacles,  that  a  rlgOm 
rous  defence  Imd  rendered  almost  in« 
surmountable.  Gradually,  the  scene  be* 
came  more  animated,  as  on  each  of  the 
several  points  of  attack  the  assailants 
and  the  assailed  became  warmly  cn- 
ga^Hl.  The  spattering  fusilade  of  the 
fight  troops  was  lost  in  the  rolling  vol- 
leys of  the  columns,  which,  with  the 
deeper  boom  of  cannon,  echoed  loudlj 
through  the  mountains.  The  hollow 
watercourses,  by  which  the  British  had 
attacktMl,  hid  for  a  time  the  combatants 
from  Tiew^but  the  smoke  wreathing 
oyer  the  ravines,  showed  by  its  density 
the  place  where  the  W(»rk  of  death  went 
fastest  on.  On  the  left,  Laborde  gradu- 
ally lost  ground  ;  but  on  the  right,  hit 
exertions  were  redoubled,  in  the  des- 
perate h<»pe  that  Loison  might  yet  come 
up,  and  tlius  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  Here,  of  course,  the  struggle  be* 
came  bloodiest.  While  the  flanK  move- 
ments of  Trant  and  Ferguson  had  not 
yet  prove<l  themselves  successful,  the9lh 
and  29th  regiments  forced  their  respec- 
tive passes,  and  gained  the  plateau  or  the 
hill.  They  reaped  the  summit  out  of 
breath,  their  ranks  disordered,  and  their 
formation  requiring  a  few  minutes  to 
correct.  At  that  moment,  a  fine  bat- 
talion of  I^aborde's  came  boldly  forward* 
delivered  a  shattering  voUev,  and  broke 
through  the  centre  of  the  British  regi- 
ment. But  the  29th  were  broken,  not 
beaten — and  the  9th  came  to  their  assist- 
ance. The  officers  discharged  their 
duties  noblv,  and  the  men  fought,  and 
forme<l,  ancl  held  their  ground  with  des- 
perate obstinacy,  until  Ferguson  woo 
the  right  flank  of  the  position;  when, 
aware  that  the  chance  of  support  waa 
hopeless,  Laborde  retreated  in  excellent 
oraer,  covering  the  regressive  movement 
of  his  battalions  by  repeated  charges 
of  his  cavalry. 

"His  last  stand  was  made  at  Zan- 
bngeira.  The  British,  now  come  op  in 
force,  rendered  opposition  unavailmg* 
and  falling  back  on  the  Qointa  de  Bnga- 
gliera«  he  united  his  beaten  corps  with 
the  troops  he  had  detached  to  look  after 
I#oison  at  Segura;  thence,  abandoning^ 
his  guns,  he  marched  bv  the  pass  of  Ru- 
na,  and  gained  Montacniaue  by  a  severe 
night  march,  leaving  the  line  of  Torres 
V«Hlras  uncovered,  and  conseqacntlr, 
Lisbon  open  to  the  advance  of  tne 
Britisbarmy. 

•*  Tb«  cAsvaltief  oo  both  skies,  con* 
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tiilpruig  lli<^  small  numliuT  nctiiully  L'n- 
gaj^ocl,  m;irks  Rolica  xi  uiiu  of  iLv  inust 
soiis'ii'iiO'  ''"iflicts  ivlik'li  hua  opcurritl 
In  nioflprn  it'orfuri*.  I'hn  actunl  combn- 
tnntiilid  not  cxcei>illivclhousninln«.'ni 
the  Frimrh  1(im>,  un  a  Ioh-  cstimAli-, 
amonnti'il  to  imen  hundrei),  nnil  thr 
BritUb  til  nearly  live  hmulrcd,  inhillGil, 
woudiIpi),  and  misRinf;.    LalKirdo 


PlQ. 


Included  i\ 

It  hatl  been  Sir  Arthur's  ttitentiuu 
to  prcsa  vigorously  upon  the  retreating 
enemy;  butlufore  he  could  cnrrv  it 
into  ctrpct,  he  learned  the  arrival  of 
reinrorCL-mciita  under  (ioneral  An- 
wtruthiT,    fur  whose   landing   it   was 

which  intcrpoacd  a  serious  delay. 
Meanwhile,  Juniit)  having  learned  La- 
borilc's  dit^a^ter,  tet  out  from  Lisbon 
with  a  view,  with  his  united  furccK,  to 
strike  tlie  English  a  ■tunning  blow. 
He  snecNxled  in  joininj;  the  rcmiilnH 
of  the  hL-alen  armv  at  Torres  Vedros, 
and  was  enableil  to  muster,  on  the 
whiile,  a  I'lrcc  of  alKHit  fimrteen  thou- 
sand nii'n,  which  included  twelve  hun- 
(1i-c<l  hrirsp,  and  six  and  twenty  pieeea 
of  cannnn.  The  reinforctiuent's  which 
arriveil  with  Generals  Aiutruibcr  and 
Aclandi  raiised  the  English  fcirce  to 
Mxieen  thousand  men.  It  wax,  how- 
ever, uiiscrnbly  deficient  both  in  ca- 
valry and  artillery,  havin;r  but  one 
Uundreil  and  eighty  Uriiish  horse,  and 
elpliteen  puns. 

Sir  Artliur'"  intention  wa.i  to  ail- 
vimrv,  and  get  between  the  Trench 
and  Li^lxiu  ;  and  bad  he  been  nuffered 
to  tuki!  his  own  course,  there  can  now 
he  no  doubt  that  llio  French  would 
have  licen  overtaken  by  a  speoly  do- 
flruction.  liut  Sir  Harry  Uurrard, 
the  second  in  command,  had  now  ar- 
rived (pff  the  cnai-t,  and  eniild  not  be 
IMTsuadi'il  that  the  opemlion  which 
Sir  Ai'iliur  jirriiMiwd  «a*  not  too 
b:izarilijLis  to  be  utteinoleil.  Hail  the 
llriii>li  advanced  as  had  been  pro- 
|>(i--i'd  by  tlic  line  wliicb  had  been 
iii'liL-alrii.  .Iimotand  Sir  Arthur  would 
li.tio  |>:>-<i|  eai-h  olber  by  prallel 
roii'l-  "II  ibi'ii-  marrb  ;  and  wlivn  they 
t'liOL'bt,  ilii'  Kni;li>b  frineral  would 
\i:i\r  loil  Li>li<>n  in  his  rear,  and  the 
IV.'iirb  till-  eiiunlrv  to  Ilic  north  of 
I'onu^'id,  tbruugh  uliich,  in  the  event 
(■r  dilial,  be  must  endeavour  to  re- 
treat,  and  wbere,  whaleTW  bad  es- 


caped the  nritisb  sword»W 
been  immoUtad  br  a  Joatlj 
people.      But    ffir    Harry 

e roved  donbly  hk  frii^^  bw 
y  interpoiii^  hti  vato 
plan,  enabled  kirn  to 
sailant  upon       '  ' 

and  next,  havintf  1 

well-fought  tiel^  b;  iMaiitt  a  frw^ 
order  which  arretted  tba  onnM 
movements  of  the  conqiuror  ia  iba  U 
career  of  victory. 

We  cannot  afibr 
into  the  detail*  of  tba  battla 
miera.      3ufBee  it  to  mj,  |aii<ihi 
of  valour  wera  perftaiaail    «i  kn 


sides.  The  French  ft>q^  Hha  M» 
desirous  of  acbievliw  yrMant  wUt^ 
as  veil  as  of  muntal^ng  th^  aatW 
renown.  The  Britooa  had  a  dwna' 
ter  to  win,  and  on  tba  first  aBsartB 
with  the  combined  iiircea  of  tba  fwmA 
marshal,  they  were  dariroaiof  a|fa^ 
ing  to  tlie  most  adTMitaga.  Ifei 
general,  who  watehed  tba  aaM^Ml 
saw  where  the  stress  of  tha  batdt  *■ 
likely  to  lie,  took  evnr  pruikaf> 
tnry'  precaution  to  support  Ma  M> 
lumns  where  they  were  prsaai^  ■riM 
folluw  up  the  advantages  wbU  biliA 
gained  against  the  enRDf.  Aad  MHW 
did  troops  better  justify  tba  mmMmm 
of  their  general,  or  agasNal  AatB* 
fidcnee  of  his  Iroopa. 

"TiiB  French  atwck» 
made,  but  they  were  d< 
out.  Laborde,  who  roini 
wins  consUtuiR  of  fiv« 
moved  along  tt.'  vklley, 
eminence  on  wbirh  the  ai)*anc*il 
iif  Wellesley's  army  wm  fax  p 
The  village  aadtburchyaxdwara  stwwa 
Iv  nccuiiied  b*  BriiUU  light  u<Mfa.aal 
part  of  the  ISd—obile  uvea  pEeoM  sf 
artillery  opened  nith  !Uir»|i<iaU  «Ub 
upon  the  rolumn,  ait  it  cusM  An  «ri>b  aU 
Ihu  imposing  steaijiiiau  fer  wfaodi  TwwtA 
troops  are  so  diiliagul-hML  Tba  Ir* 
of  the  British  »kiraii>^iTr*,  who  war* 
extended  along  ih>  trout  of  thr  n 
wherever  trees  or  hank*  ■•«•* 


Utb,w 

.  .  the  rresl.'  That  (talknt  rn^weal 
H  ailnl  until  their  upponeols  had  aawty 
I'Towncdibelwighl,  -Un  afl^r  ilsWiw 
iuK  a  Khatlrriai;  i>  at  Ihbtj  mmmT 
distance,  they  mtbn  (rwanl  «4th  lb* 
bavonet,  and  hroi--  i-rcagk  Ibe  « 
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fi>re(1  a  <»tout  rcvi>tniiri«.  Imt  th«>v\\«r(* 
«lrivcii  rrt>iii  t)ie  HfitI  Milii  ^ri-.it  ^liUi^;)!* 
t<'r.  A  h(>|iar»t«>  attui-k  iiiadf  mi  tli«' 
\illap>  I'V  a  ri't-iit-lt  r<>i|i'>.  uiiii  had  ad- 
vaiii-4'il  oil  till-  i'i;:lit  ••t'lli«-  I.ii'l;!- i-i'luiiin, 
wai  (lclVai«'il  l>v  \rl.ihiI*o  hriuaili-:  wlitii* 
a  •«  1 1 II. 1(1  roll  i>!  till'  'JMli  r^ltt  lir.-p^i'iiiiH 
rli:iry»Ml  Laliitnl-'".  ilJoonli'ri'd  ranttn, 
MimI  tilt*  ri  lilt  of  till*  fiti-iii)  M.i*>i-  iiiiili'ii-il. 
N>':irlv  oiii-  tliotioaiiil  •■!  tin- i-ih  iii\  uiTt* 
li-t(  ii)Miii  tlii'  til  III.  atid  »i-\(ii  i:iin<  .itid 
tliri'i"  liiiiidrfd  |iri<i'ii«T-  wiTi-  takiii. 

*  'riii>  iiiir'«uif  ot' tlio  ruiiiiMJ  I'lH'inN  ma'* 
c*i>iitiinii>(1  lor  n  roii%idi*rali!>'  di-tniKr, 
until  tin  ir  rriTtr.I  iii\ali*\.  uiuIit  .Mar- 
);.iriin.  cliicki-d  tl*«*  -inHll  liiil  irailuiif 
hand  of  Hriii''l>  ilr<i'r«  ••■)•  ;  \«lii>.  !)••» 
olil'tXi-*!  t.>  vii  Id  to  iiiiin' iT",  win-dritiii 
hack  A\iili  iii-.i\\  li>'-.  in  M}i''-h  luit'ortii- 
iiali'lx.  tlivir  hruM'  h-aihr.  Lit  i. (.-('••!•  rn  I 
'rH\liir,  Ha-*  ilirliidt'd.  A  Hiiall  r"Iiiii:ii 
Uii<liT  lil'fiiiiiiT.  whu-ii  had  »il|i|ii>r1cil 
l«4ihi>ril*>'*i  allai  k   \*\    a   tl.iiik  iiiii\  i-iiii  iit 

oil      lu-*      IfiT.      Iiiil      IP'      In-lti  r     roftlUii'. 

An^triiilii'r  •>  hriL'ad*- 1  liai"^  d  it  iniiiMP*  i\ 
HJihtli'  ha\«<!i'-i,  a!i«l  till  IVi  iifli  Hi-n* 
ivjiiil-f"l  Willi  i-..n-idfr.ih|i   h-- 

•*  ki-lit<riii.in.  *iitit  lli*-  IVi'IJi-Ii  i;r<'fia- 
iliiT*,  hIki  t'liriiii-d  !):«•  rr*'i  r\i\  iiiadi-  a 
«Ii  "piTaii'  fil'ori  III  riro\ir  tin'  il:i\. 
Ad\  aMiiiii;  lo  I  hi-  lh-"^'it,  Im-  ilr'i%i'  in  jlu« 
Hi|\.iiiri-d  «-fiii]i.inii'%  ol  lilt'  -I'M  :  hilt 
that  r>  l:. nil  lit  r.iHii  d  iii-^l:iiitl\.  and  \\\\\U' 
tli«-  lii-.:d  I'*'  !i:i'  «  IP  :  »\  ■  i..!iiimi  wa^ 
'^liakiii  h\  I  III-  tiir  I'f'  till'  r.if'li^li  ariil- 
h-rx,  (iii'4-'H  •■aiiii' :ral!.iii: I V  forward,  ninl 
at'ti-r  a  -h-iii  hut  ^aii::iiinar\  ri»ntr<.|, 
dr-i^i-  tl.i'  lit  mil  ;;.■■:;  ad  irr>  iVniii  the 
rill',  I-,  at  tin-  ha\i>i>i  i'"»  |niint. 

••  Thf  h'tr  ot'  thi"  Driiioh  |i«»«'itii>ii  na* 
nKn  f'iii"ii".lv  a^o.iih'd  hy  Sii|i','n.n''t 
iii\i'-iiin,  mliii'h  h.nl  Adtniii'wl  aloii^  the 
inoiiiitain  rid;;i*.  '\\\*'\  t'oiiinl  t  hi*  liriti-h 
iMith,  -JHili.  nii'l  71^t,  toriiiid  in  liirit^ 
l:nr«.  n>id  ri-.'i'Iy  !•»  r«t-ii\i»  llivrn;  hut 
t!ii-\  i|i-)do\tH|  with  iiiii-iiiinnr>iii|iiii'kiH'H!i, 
itnil  Hit  hnih  <^ii!io  »i«iral  iiiurih-roiiii 
*ii||»*\'»  HiT»-  iiiii-ri  liiih^i-il.  Thf  H2fid 
feii'l  L'M;li  i-aini*  al-i  iiifo  artii-ii ;  and  a 
vwi-ipiii;;  t'irr  tVi'iiitlii-  rh-H-h  uuii"  wa-* 
^iijorofioly  in.'iintaiiiiil.  Nutliiiii;  roiihl 
«hakp  till'  ••ti-ailiii'**  of  thr  Kriti*>h 
inlantr\  :  and.  alarm«-il  ii\  ii  thriMtciiinir 
liiov«-in(-iit  of  th"  tilth  iirii!adi*,  nnd 
I'ortut;ui'«i',  nhit  urrc  •«•  iii  niarrhiii? 
ra}iill\  townril^  lti'i:riiilin,  tin'  Krinrh 
fill  hai'k.  Hilt  in  turn thi-\  wrnMh'mdv 
n-^ailfd;  Aiid,  u<«  thi*  niniintain  hrow 
(•jHiicd  out,  thi- ri-;^iiiM  nl*>  of  Fi'r;rU!*oirA 
M-roiid  liiir  I'anu-  up  at  (hiihh*  iiuiik, 
foriiiod  lino,  and  tm-k  part  in  t!iiToinhat. 
Th<»  word  fn  rhari;i«  wa*  £ri*#!i.  M>ni» 
rhiMT,  hiiiil.  ntrnlar,  ami  appnllint;, 
waroMi  the  Frcm  h  of  mhht  tlwv  had  to 
(•xprrt  s  but  lhi»  Frr-nrh  woro' mm  of 
tri*-«l  >ak>vr,  aod  thcv  itood  to  \\w  laKt. 
Tb«  oDMl  that  eitoMrd  was  tremcodooa : 
iLv  iDtirv  tt\ju\  raiik  vf  the  cmui^ 


pi'ri<>hod  :  and  the  mon  who  rAinpo<«Hl  l€ 
Ykvvv  found,  at  th«*  clnwo  of  thr  actiAfi, 
Kmi«;  tiM  till'  ^i-ry  spots  x\h«'ro  ^arhi 
ilnruii;  ttii  riintiiiuantv,  had  htond.' 
Hr>ik«'ii  I'oiupli'ti'iy,  iht»  Fmtrh  rapidly 
rrtrontrd,  h'aniit;  tin-  vrrouiid  tu  thA 
roni]ni'rorj*,  with  six  piwi-s  of  artillcrv. 
(ii'iirrnl  Sii|i;:iiar  wn«  <f««'ridv  wnundiMl, 
and  rarrii-d  <>il'  tin*  fii'ld — and  outflanked 
and  dri^i'ii  into  th*'  hiw  grounds  about 
IS'rlnra.  tin*  rapturoof  Ihf  ifn-at^r  por- 
tiiiii  of  I  ho  rrtiriii<;  nduiiin  srfiui'd  noir 
a  rt-rtnintv. 

**  About  this  Iter ii id  of  tho  battle, 
liri'nnii'r,  whnhauiiot  hit  hripidi* ontaii« 
phd  ill  a  ruiim*  that  protected  tho 
llriiid)  h  ft,  ami  ron^^ripu  iitiv  had  failed 
in  supiMirtini;  LnlNinh  >  attack  on  Atift- 
truthfi*.  inanac«'d  to  oxtrii-ati*  himself 
tVoiii  till*  ditfinilty  into  whirh.  from  iji^no- 
raiiri>  of  tin*  i;round.  hi'  had  involved 
hiiiiM'lf:  and  in  rftri'ntiiiL:,  suddenly 
raiiio  iip'in  ihi'  7  l-t  and  KJiid  n';;iiumtii, 
i%liii  y^v^•o  in  chari^i'  if  thn  rnpturcd 
u'un-,  nnd  ri'^tini;  nfti*r  th«-ir  lato  rxnr« 
tioM  ,.  til  lN'i'n:ih!cdtiM'oiuf' forward  whea 
ri -inircil.  T.iki'U  hy  *nrpri.^i',  the  two 
rc':inifnts  n  linil  tn-n-form,  and  Bren* 
nifr  rii-iiti'rid  tho  raiinou.  Iti'^tantlVi 
liiiw<'\i>r.  on  u.'iinin'^  tin*  hi:;h  i^ronnd, 
tlit-y  ralli'iland  »il\aiif'«'4l  aif.iiii :  threw 
ill  a  wilUdiri-i'ti-il  \oih'y.  hiwrrrd  th«r 
h:iMiiiii'^.  and  with  a  loud  hux/a,  ram(« 
forward  to  thi' rliarf*!-.  liut  thcFrcnrli 
wanti'd  ni  r\c  ti>  stand  it — tlifv  hroki'— ^ 
ihi-  truii".  wiTv  oiii'r  nion*  ^<•izl  d — and« 
with  till*  |.i«H  tif  tlii-ir  t;fn«Tal,  who  wa<« 
Wi>und<-<1  and  madi'  pri>oncr,  the  French 
rt'tn-ali'd  in  !rr*-at  di*ordi-r. 

**  Such  was  thi'  >tuti*  of  the  field,-^ 
i^oliirnai'  and  Bniinirr's  bripad(»^  M>iia« 
ratiil  nnd  di'iori:ani/«il.  while  flushed 
with  compicst,  FiriiUM^rN  sncies:*  niuat 
liAw  prii\fd  dii-i'^i^i*. — when  the  iiara' 
l\/.inir  ordrr  to  •  ludt  '  i'^sucd  liv  a 
British  irenfral.  flferti'd  for  the  beaten 
4  111  inv  a  niiraculou.t  deliverance,  from 
what  tluniM-lMN  riia*>id«'nd  inevitable 
dc>tru'-tii>n.  The  opportunity  waa 
pri'inptly  M-i/od.  l'i»*ircd  by  a  fiiui 
cavalry /thi-  n-lic-s  of  the  French  infantry 
rallii  d  and  reformed  with  a  raphlity  that 
did  iiiHnitc  credit  to  their  discipline ;  and 
then  roniinencini;  a  soldierly  retreat,  ther 
united  th«ni!*el»e<.  with  the  ^hattereJl 
tna^^ct,  who  were  retirin;:;  in  f:n*at  tWn* 
order,  after  tbcir  failure  u]Km  the  British 
cvntri'. 

**  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  for* 
tunately  ab>ent  while  the  diftpositioni  for 
lh>'  nctiiiii  were  uiadi'.and  arriving  on  tho 
^roiiml  durini;  the  beat  of  liattle,  had 
not  y  eiitured  tu  intfrfere  pre>  iously.  now 
a^'unied  the  chief  eomuand.  A  decisire 
rirf  ory  wa.<«  won .  E v  ery  effort  of  Janot  '• 
hail  tieen  exhausted ;  every  am  of  hlr 
troopt  kad  been  bravaJy  .bat  BMUaaly 
(Diploycd;  and  Brcnnicr'*  anxious  ia« 
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qulrj,  whcnbmnfthtintothopresenceof 
Sir  Arthur  Wi-llralpj,  '  Whether  Kel- 
lErmsn  had  rhari^  V  showed  that  the 
-whale  iif  hia  rcKvrvc  had  been  brout^t 
into  avtiuii,  aii<l,  of  I'ounie,  that  no 
reaonm-K  wore  iu  hand.  It  wag  not  yet 
noont  the  rrcnnh  were  in  Ml  retreat, 
half  Ibeir  artiller;  tnkeu,  and  nnthing 
but  their  cavalrv  effectivo.  With  tlie 
British  amiy  niatter*  stood  diftcrantlr  : 
the  Portufjiipsp  hod  not  boen  rall'eil 
Hpoii ;  the  firit  and  fiflh  brigade*  hail 
npverl>t>enpiiKHK<*''>""l'''*^''"''i'<"'  wrc 
uetually  turi  niik'K  iiuarcr  'i'ln'rcs  \'edraH 
than  the  Frencli.  The  fourth  and  riphth 
brigades  liatl  miHered  very  few  Cii^inaltte* 
wpre  quite  IVpKh,  and  reaily  for  uny 
exertion  that  min;lit  hnro  iHH'ii  reiininil 
from  thi'in.  In  the  murninjr,  nnmbers 
were  iu  rnvniir  of  the  Brilioh  ;  at  noon, 
bow  much  ninrn  was  Ibi;)  advantage 
improved  I  Nolliing  vra*  wanted  but  to 
t'ollmv  u|)  tiiu  victurjr,  and,  by  roreinc 
Jlinut  on  the  Tiu;uk,  push  furnard 
direet  t"  Muntachique,  i>T  'I'lirn:* 
Vcdrns,  and  thus  cut  off  tlie  Krcndi 
retreat  u[>on  the  eapilal.  By  aitvancini;, 
Wellesiey  must  have  obliged  Junul  tn 
abandon  the  fi'w  i;\in*  he  bad  earrivil 
oft',  BUil  li'nvcliin  wounded  and  Ktramleni 
to  tlieir  fate,  while  lie  wniKlit  refuge  in 
£lvas  or  Alnieiik.  Of  eoiifKe  Sir 
Artliur  Wellesley  law  tho  |;lori<iun 
reHulM  his  ^ueeess  was  sure  to  reulixe, 
und  I,i»b»n  appeared  nln-ail.v  in  pox- 
(Vision.  What  must  have  been  Ids  ninr- 
tifieatinn,  when  Sir  Ilarry  Burrard 
Irnied  the  fatal  order ;  am),  deaf  to  every 
reninnsl ranee,  *  urged  u|K>n  tiie  field 
vith  the  warmth  and  eameiitness  of  a 
suer«s»fnl  nflieer,'  the  ailvice  i>f  Wel- 
les1.-y  WU1  ili-.n.'Karde<l,  niul  the  British 
artny,  iu  tin-ir  creat  asliuiishinenl,  were 
direi'lud  t'l  luilt  and  pile  urms!' 

Then  folliiwed  tlic  convonliun  of 
Cintra.  Tlu>  preelnns  time  hml  been 
loat  duriiiir  wliieli  Kir  Arthur  might 
have  tumeil  1ii!t  victory  lo  aeL-oiinl ; 
and,  upon  tlic  whule,  he  jud({p>l  it 
better  to  upci-ilu  tu  tltc  tei'ins  u|Hin 
wtiieli  it  WII.S  proj]ii3«d  tliat  the  l-'i-tmeh 
■huuld  vacate  the  ifxintry,  than  seek,  by 
nrire  protracted  huslilities,  to  areuin- 

{li^b  till'  iiitiiie  event  by  force  of  uriu*. 
lad  the  Mniili.sh  Keiieralii  beiti  fidlf 
Hware  nf  the  Ftrait>  to  which  the 
*nnny  was  reilueed  in  LislKin  ;  that 
Iii^  nnitniiniliint  bad  lieen  nliuott  ex- 
pi-nileil,  and  tb.it  he  was  not  secure 
a^ininst  inaurreetiiin  for  a  single  hour, 
there  [irtiliahly  wuuhl  have  been  a  dis- 
pc>>i(iiin  toailvance,  which  might  have 
rndeil  in  an  unconditional  aiirreniler, 
when  tlie  outv  difficulty  of  the  Eaglith 


t"» 


livei.  Bnlt  ignorant  at  thee*  pifti- 
culari,  and  the  time  tar  rapid  avl  It- 
rinive  action  having  paned,  Oa  na- 
vention  which  waa  agraad  vaau,  n^ 
perhaps,  upon  tha  wbolc,  tba  ■•« 
advisable  canru  that  eoidd  tha  kt 
adopted. 

*>  Sir  Arthur,"  Mr.  IfaiwaU  ill—  im. 
"  did  not  conceal  hi*  opinioaa  ft«a  it» 
government  at  bgna,  aitber  withrtipMl 
to  the  convention  brfore  It  waa  diM 
or  the  general  proipeeti  nf  iha  BridA 
interests  in  Portagal.  In  a  Mttr  tt 
Lord  Castlcrcagh,  dated  tha  MM  rf 
August,  he  observea : — 

"'Ten  da,vs  after  the  actios  af  tt* 
2Ut,  no  are  not  farther  adTaaead;  am 
indeed  I  believe,  so  for  adraaaad  aaae 
should  and  ought  to  bar*  beaa  «a  tti 
night  nf  the  21st. 

" '  I  assure  yon,  bit  dear  lotd,  MallHa 
are  not  prosi>ering  hare;  apd  I  Mw 
eamett  desire  to  auit  the  amj.  I  Ian 
been  too  xuecessful  with  thia  anifaw 
to  serve  with  it  in  a  anbordlnata  rfM^ 
lion,  withMti^fturtlontotbeparaMali 
■hall  eommand  it,  and  of  eoataa  Mlti 
myicir.  However,  I  thai]  dawlMlla 
government  may  wish.' " 


er,  perhaps,  waa  the 

vent,^ 

Kngland  of  the  conicntii 
The  campaign  ha«l,   u;ii 
been  singularly  proipiru 
fou^bt    uguntt   Ik.'    fin 
Europe  two  jutched  butllni,  with 
cided  succcM ;  and  the  graat 
which  wc  had  propnacil  to  oa. 
that   of  dislodging   ihe   wotmf 
Pnrliif^,  and  thus  obtainlnv  a  ~ 
basis  fur  any  opvrivliuns  wUilk 
be  thought  dMirabli>  in  Spnlt^ 
Ifiined,  afler  anac' 
seventeen  days ;  so  pr<ini|it  i 
rons  had  Sir  Arthur  b«<rn  h 
movements,  and  fo  skilful  tl 
tinns,   and   lo  brilliant  I 
armi  by  which  all  bii  n_ 
(liittinguished.       Could    i 
have  been  aecnrely  a 
he  sailed  with   the   i 
Cork,  they  wonid  have  t 
abundantly  saliifaetory 
feeling,  and  vortfav  « 
efforts  than  those  'br  k 
been  achieved.     Atul 

i'renuh  were  not  ovi-n   _   _. 
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Been  conceded  to  them*  by  which,  in 
eonaequence  uf  their  prompt  evaciuu 
tion  of  the  country,  they  were  to  be 
•ecuretl  in  the  poMc^snion  of  tlk'ir  per- 
sonal efTectA,  Aiid  coufeyed  in  Britinh 
TesseU  to  Frnnce,  Kn^cland,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  ran^  with  indif^nm- 
tion ;  iin<l  it  wuuhl,  we  )»elieve,  liave 
been  with  very  imminent  risk  to  their 
peri^onnl  safity,  that  the  victorious 
generaU  landed  during  the  popuUr 
i^rment  uinin  the  Britiith  *horeH. 

That  reHults  more  brilliant  might 
have  been  attainetl,  had  Sir  Arthurs 
earne5(t  advice  been  adoptini,  no  one 
now  entertain.H  a  <louht ;  but  the  cri- 
tical moment  h«ivin^  been  i>a».sed,  an«l 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  IJsbon 
not  being  known,  wo  are  of  opinion 
that  the  next  best  course  was  that 
which  was  actually  taken ;  and  that 
the  speedy  d»*livfraiice  of  Portugal 
from  its  oppressors,  and  the  release  of 
the  allieil  force  from  op<»rations  which 
kA  them  at  once  disposable  for  any 
services  fur  which  they  might  be  re- 
quired in  Spain,  were  considerations 
which  abundantly  outweighed  any 
thing  which  could  be  said  again^^t  the 
terms  which  were  concede<l  to  our 
vanquished  enemies. 

In  one  respect,  the  convention  was 
very  near  to  producing  disastrous 
effects.  The  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Portugal  almost  exceeded  that 
of  the  people  of  Fngland:  and  artful 
and  factious  men,  who  had  contributed 
nothing  to  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign, but  had  looked  coldly  and  suf- 
piciouslv  on,  while  the  British  were 
engaged  in  a  deadly  stmggle  with 
their  enemies,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
inBaraing  the  popular  passions  against 
their  deliverers,  by  representing  the 
convention  as  a  base  betrayal  of  the 
national  interests,  by  which  robbers 
and  murderers  were  secured  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth, 
and  not  only  escaped  the  due  reward 
of  their  deeds,  but  were  conveyed  in 
safety  to  their  native  land,  again  to 
take  the  field  in  arms  against  the  coun- 
try which  they  had  insulted  and  plun- 
dered. That  much  allowance  should 
be  made  for  popular  exasperation  in 
luch  a  case,  will  be  admitted  bv  all 
who  know  how  bitterly  the  people  of 
Portogal  had  been  made  to  feel  the 
severity  of  tlie  French  system,  and 
bow  deeply  the  iron  had  entered  into 
tjieir  KHU ;  Iml  consideriiig  their  belp* 


leitness  when  the  British  Arrived,  and 
their  nselessness  during  the  caoip«ign» 
when  they  were  positively  felt  less  as 
a  help  than  an  hindrance  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  British  eoromander,  it 
was  rather  too  much  that  they 
should  have  lieen  so  loud  in  their 
complaints  of  an  arrangement  by 
which,  at  all  events,  their  country  en* 
joyed  so  many  advantages. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  proceed* 
ingsof  the  military  commission,  which 
was  appointe<i  in  England  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  the  convention. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  they  ended  their 
labours  without  coming  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  all  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  it  acted  for  the  best,  and 
that  in  the  precise  state  of  their  infor* 
mation,  the  terms  which  were  agreed 
on  were  not  to  be  very  severely  cen* 
sured.  That  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
should  have  refused  to  accede  to  Sir 
Arthur's  advice  to  advance,  was  ad- 
mitted by  General  Wellesley  himself 
to  be  susceptible  of  justification  upon 
fair  military  grounds.  Nothing  could 
be  more  honourable  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  former  took  upon  him- 
self the  wh(»Ie  responsibility  of  arrest* 
ing  the  career  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  frank  or  gene- 
rous than  the  admission  of  that  con- 
queror, that  no  unworthv  or  personal 
motive  whatever  mingled  with  such  a 
determination.  The  error  was,  that 
at  such  a  moment.  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
should  have  interfered  at  all ;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  original  error,  of 
appointing  to  the  chief  command  the 
men  by  whom  General  Wellesley  was 
superseded — an  error  which  we  are 
persuaded  arose  out  of  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  make  the  best  possible  wo- 
vision  for  the  public  service.  But 
from  what  now  took  place,  it  was  not 
likely  that  such  an  error  should  be 
committed  again. 

The  result  of  this  important  busi- 
ness was,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
returned  to  his  office  as  chief  seer«* 
tarv;  Sir  Hew  Dah7mple  was  re* 
called;  Sir  Harry  Burrard  reigned, 
and  Sir  John  Moore  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  commander-in-chieC  with 
the  general  anprobatioo  of  the  conn* 
try,  and  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
army. 

iWhewat  looked  to  as  tho  indw 
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ttumdi  Appears  sufficiently  from  a  let- 
tor  which  WAS  addressed  to  him  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellosleyi  daring  the  period 
when  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  filled  that 
station^  in  which  Sir  Arthur  intimates 
that  a  change  was  looked  for  by  pub* 
lie  opinion ;  and  that  he  was  the  indivi- 
dual whom  all  were  desirous  of  seeing 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  also,  that 
whatever  influence  he  possessed  with 
the  govemmenty  should  be  employed 
to  forward  such  an  arrangement. 
This,  undoubtedly,  indicated  a  gene- 
rous self-renouncement  on  the  part  of 
the  conqueror  of  Junot,  and  a  modest 
appreciation  of  his  own  merits,  which 
is  deserving  of  all  praise;  the  more 
specially  as  he  must  have  felt  an 
eager  desire  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  convention  to 
which  he  was  a  party,  by  some  bril- 
liant service,  which  should  again  right 
him  in  public  opinion.  But  self,  in 
this  great  man,  never  for  a  moment 

{predominated  over  duty ;  and  as  his 
udgment  led  him  to  view  General 
Moore  as  the  officer  whose  claims 
were  entitled  to  a  paramount  conside- 
ration in  every  new  arrangement  for 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Spain, 
he  publicly  communicated  these  his 
inews  to  those  of  his  friends  who  were 
in  the  ministry,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  appointment  was  made,  which 
was  hailed  with  so  much  universal 
satisfaction. 

Our  subject  does  not  lead  us  to 
dwell  upon  Sir  John's  advance  into 
Spain,  and  the  memorable  and  calami- 
tous retreat  by  which  it  was  followed, 
which  terminated  in  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  and  the  death  of  that  distin- 
guished man.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the 
experiment  seemed  a  death-blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  nation ;  as  the  Spa- 
nish force  was  on  all  sides  utterly 
routed  and  disorganized,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  fine  army,  which  was 
led  by  one  of  the  most  gailant  and  skil- 
ful of  the  English  generals,  seemed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  last  hope  of  accom- 
plishing any  thing  by  British  co« 
operation. 

In  truth.  General  Moore  took  a 
desponding  view  of  the  state  of  affiiirs, 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. As  A  general  of  division^ 
under  a  man  of  a  different  tempera*  • 
m$at,  he  would  have  done  sood  ser- 


oommAnd  was  too  much  for  bin,  aad' 
his  mind,  which  was  not  hopeful  ot 
forward-looking,  was  hArAssea  by  svu* 
picions  and  a  prey  to  anxieties,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  the  duties 
of  his  high  station  should  be  discharged 
with  the  efficiency  or  the  vigour  wmch* 
the  occasion  required.  Had  all  beea 
smooth  sailing,  he  would  have  navU 
gated  the  vessel  wisely  and  well^  but 
beset  with  difficulties,  as  was  the 
Spanish  cause  at  this  period,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  encounter  the  great 
risks  which  must  be  incurred  to  A0« 
complish  any  thing ;  and  the  safe  and 
the  practicable,  how  desirable  Boever^ 
were  seldom  less  within  the  com-* 
pass  of  a  great  commander.  His 
last  hours  were  nobly  spent.  By  his 
masterly  dispositions,  and  the  spirit 
which  he  infused  into  his  jaded  troops^ 
the  enemy  were  repulsed  at  all  pointSy 
and  the  momently  increasing  distaaoe 
of  the  fusilade,  told  his  throbbing 
heart  how  well  the  field  was  won,  Ai* 
he  expired  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

In  the  eves  of  desponding  politicianA 
the  condition  of  Spain  was  now  utterly 
hopeless.  The  malignant  Whig  oppo* 
sition  in  parliament  made  the  most  of 
the  disasters  of  the  last  campaign,  not 
only  to  prejudice  the  goyernment  by 
whom  it  had  been  planned,  but  to  dis- 
hearten the  country  respecting  U^ 
object.  It  was  idle  now,  they  argued^ 
to  talk  any  more  of  Spanish  indepen« 
dence.  The  imperial  eagle  had  nxed 
his  talons  in  the  country,  and  flutter 
and  struggle  as  she  might,  she  must 
eventually  become  his  prey.  Let 
England,  if  she  still  madly  ventured 
upon  her  rescue,  take  care  that  she 
herself  should  not  be  made  a  victim* 
Europe  hAd  been  subdued.  Every 
coalition  which  had  been  organiced 
against  the  Gallic  despot  had  ended 
only  in  the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  The  great  northern  autocrat  wat 
now  in  bonds  of  closest  Amity  with  the 
emperor  of  FrAUce.  And  considering 
the  military  genius  of  Buonaparte,  and 
the  difficulties  which  he  hAd  AlrcAdy 
overcome,  it  was  little  short  of  mAdness 
to  suppose  thAt  with  his  VAStly  extended 
means,  which  might  now  all  be  con-> 
centred  upon  the  attainment  of  his 
object  in  the  Peninsula,  Any  effectuAl 
stAnd  could  be  mAde  i^nst  him. 

Such  were  the  narcoties  with  whieli 
It  base,  JACobinJcal  presa,  and  a  Hna^^ 
kohv  tvih^  eiypumMPf  enaeiivwiBWf^ 
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dru^  the  public  mind.  Happilv  their 
tffurts  wiTc  in  vain.  The  rignteoui 
people  of  England  still  felt  an  over- 
powering ionse  of  moral  indignation 
against  tht*  triumphant  opore^wr, 
which  cauAi'd  them  to  turn  a  <ieaf  ear 
to  the  niniHter  eulogies  of  hi^  admi- 
rern  ;  and  a  reliance  upon  that  Provi- 
dence "  bv  whom  actions  are  weighed,* 
that  the  day  of  retribution  was  not 
very  distant,  when  the  imperial  si>oli- 
Ator  would,  in  his  turn,  (>c  humbled ; 
•~and  we  know  scarcelv  anv  thing 
upon  record  more  intcrestmg  than  the 
tone  of  moral  elevvtion,  and  the  ex- 
hortations to  perseverance,  in  the 
noble  strutrgle  \w  which  we  had  en- 
gaged, which  were  maintained  by  our 
writers  of  the  better  class*  under  all 
the  dir^courag^ments  of  the  time,  and 
againbt  the  omiiinus  predictions  of  the 
unprincipled  and  the  factious,  who 
seemed  to  feel  a  secret  exultation  in 
every  additional  augmentation  of  ag- 
grandisement which  was  attained  bj 
our  mo«t  implacable  enemy.  But  the 
government  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  «)f  better  men,  and  they  re- 
snlvcil,  that,  at  all  hazards  the  con- 
tent in  Spain  was  not  to  be  abandoned. 

The  Peninsula  was  now  in  almost 
complete  military  possession  of  the 
invaders.  Thev  occupied  In  force,  all 
the  ^eat  fortified  towns  in  tlie  north 
of  Sfiain  which  commanded  the  roads 
to  France.  The  capital  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  intruding  king  ;  and  the 
national  armies,  if  such  they  might  be 
called,  were  without  either  the  equip- 
ments or  the  diMripline  which  could 
render  them  formidable  to  the  enemv. 
Famine  and  di]uu»ter  had  thinned  their 
ranks,  jealousies  Wtween  the  com* 
manders  had  paralysed  their  power ; 
and,  left  to  themselves,  nothing  was 
more  certain  than  that  they  must  af- 
ford to  their  skilful  and  well-appointed 
adversaries  an  easy  victor  v. 

But  Sir  Arthur  Welleslev,  who  was 
now  invested  with  the  supreme  cod>« 
mand  of  the  British,  was  of  opinion, 
that  come  what  might  of  the  con* 
tot  in  S|Mun,  Portugal  might  still 
be  defended.  In  estimating  the  merits 
and  the  services  of  this  great  corn* 
mander,  we  are  never  to  forget  that 
it  was,  in  all  probability,  Ai«  jud>sanent 
which  now   determined  ministers  in 


the  course  which  they  rMolvtd  to  Dar« 
sue.  Had  Sir  John  Moore  lifaa  to 
return,  there  is  too  nach  reason  to 
believe  that  hit  voice  would  have  befA 
raised  against  it.  Had  Sir  Arthur 
inclined  to  the  same  desponding  view 
of  Spanish  affairs,  no  miniatrj  couldf 
in  defiance  of  such  an  opinion,  havo 
Tcntured  to  persevere  in  the  contest* 
His  judgment,  therefore,  as  confirm** 
tory  of  their  own,  was  absolutely  no* 
ceMMiry  to  fortify  them,  in  oommittiiig 
the  national  resources  in  a  cause  of  so 
much  peril ;  and  his  valorous  deter<^ 
mination  to  eml»ark  in  it,  at  such  % 
moment,  was  admirably  followed  np 
by  tliat  cautious  daring  in  the  conduct 
of  the  enterprise,  to  which,  under 
Providence,  more  than  to  any  thing 
else,  its  glorious  results  are  to  be  M« 
cribed. 

Soult,  who  had  been  drawn  to 
the  north  of  Spain,  in  pursuit 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  immediatelj 
after  the  battle  of  Corunna  turned 
his  attention  to  Portugal,  and  was 
already  in  possession  of  Oporto* 
Victor,  who  had  defeated  Cuesta  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  w  as  at  the  head 
of  a  force  which  was  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  rt*oovering  posses* 
sion  of  Lbbon.  Ney  was  m  the 
north  of  Spain,  prepared  to  co-operato 
in  a  common  effort  with  his  brother 
marshals  to  drive  the  English  into  tbt 
sea.  And  Joseph,  with  Jonrdan,  woro 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  in 
the  capital  and  its  environs,  which 
was  ready  to  move  in  any  direction 
in  which  their  services  might  be  re* 
(quired.  Such  was  the  circle  of  hos* 
tile  force  to  which  Sir  Arthur  t^ 
himself  exposed,  when  he  landed  to 
take  the  command  of  the  British  armn 
against  which,  he  well  knew,  the  whole 
power  o#  Praooe  would  be  directed* 

Two  courses  were  open  to  himi 
he  might  either  direct  himself  against 
Soult,  and  endeavour  to  recover  Opor« 
to ;  or,  put  himself  into  commonicn* 
tion  with  Cuesta,  and  concert  a  oon* 
bined  attack  upon  Victor.  In  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  latter^ 
time,  he  thought,  might  be  lost,  whioh, 
more  than  any  other  things  is  valuable 
in  the  operations  of  war.  He,  there* 
fure,  having  made  the  necessary  das* 


*  Let  the  reader  sec  the  historical  portioos  of  the  **  Edbburgh 
r  thU  period,  which  were^  we  heliev^  wrUt4a  bj  SeUrt  Sevthisf. 
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positions  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon^ 
prepared  tn  carry  into  effect  hia  ope- 
rations against  SouU  ;  the  more  espe- 
cially as  he  had  received  information, 
upon  which  he  entirely  relied,  that 
there  vas  di^aflection  in  nis  ranks,  and 
that  a  numlwr  of  his  officers  only 
awaiied  the  vigorous  onset  of  the  Eng- 
Ksh,  to  seize  upon  him  and  deliver 
him  into  our  hands.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  tliat  such  a  project 
was  entertained,  and  as  little,  that  it 
was  only  by  the  merest  accident  it  was 
defeated.  '  General  WellesJey's  mea- 
sures, however,  were  moinlv  based 
upon  considerations  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
French  army ;  and  he  accurdinKly  pro- 
ceeded in  the  courw  upon  which  he 
had  entereil,  u'ith  the  promptitude  and 
the  viifour  liy  whieh  all  his  movements 
vere  distin^uiahc'l. 

Deresfurd,  witli  about  seven  thou- 
sand men,  tvai  u'nt  by  Viseu  and  La- 
mego  to  co-npcratc  with  Silviera  in 
cutting  off  tlie  retreat  of  the  French. 
Sir  Arthur  liiinself  ntlvanccil  agiiinst 
Oporto,  with  about  fifteen  thousand 
men  ;  and  fiencral  Sir  John  Murray 
wa^  sent  about  four  miles  up  the 
Douro,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
passage  there,  and  making  a  demon- 
stration upon  the  left  of  the  French, 
by  which  the  success  of  the  miun  at- 
tack woulil  be  materially  promutcd. 
The  advance  of  the  English  and  the 
conspiracy  in  his  own  army  were  dis- 
covered iiy  Soult  newly  at  the  same 
moment.  With  his  usual  decision  the 
conspirator:!  were  seized,  the  bridge 
over  the  Douro  was  preiiarcd  for  being 
flred,  and  the  boats  were  IiuroiiT. 
There  stood  the  two  armies— the  one 
upon  the  northern,  the  other  upon 
the  southern  bank  of  this  great  river, 
without  any  apparent  patsibility  of 
coming  into  closer  conflict.  Rut  for- 
tune fuvouri'd  our  enterprising  com- 
mander. Ily  some  lucky  accident  & 
fbw  iHiats  were  discovered,  in  which 
about  one  hunilml  of  the  troops  were 
inimolialely  <>inl>arkei1,  and  transferred 
to  the  iiiher  siilc,  where  Ihev  were 
»he1t.-ri-<l  hy  a  >eiiiinnrj,  which  for 
some  limn  ^creeneil  them  from  the 
oliservation  of  the  enemy.  But  they 
were  not  bmg  in  concealment.  The 
vagcr  item  "nitrations  of  the  citizens, 
who  witiiL-K'eil  the  Iransaction.  soon 
drew  the  attention  of  the  French  to 
the  little  band  »f  heroes,  wh«  pr«. 


sently  felt 
sides  by  overwh* 
seeminfflj  cut  '  ubJn  the 
ments  by  whoin  th^  miglit  ht  ^ 
tained  in  tuch  ao  uoaqnal  mmSA 
Wellesley  law  the  deapantm  itnah 
of  hti  galljUDt  ftUowa  with  tt£p 
which  can  be  bettor  ■■wig^nrtl  tha* 
scribed.  It  wai  tlw  first  bold  bow- 
ment  in  the  cun[>^gn  wUch  had  f* 
opened,aiid  npoa  iti  mrnfinrftihn 
immense  were  the  coiuaqoeBccc  mHA 
might  depend.  He  wh,  at  o^  ■•■ 
ment,  apon  the  very  point  of  tnmi^ 
over,  and  iharing  in  person  thw-  ^• 
gers.  But  Hill  wai  ther«^  aal  kt 
well  knew  that  what  a  brare  aad  iht 
fill  commander  could  do  to  fnct  ■! 
animate  )u*  men  in  iqch  a  ariM,  wmU 
be  well  done.  Meanwhile  the  Mlla* 
siasin  of  the  citiietu  put  him  h|» 
session  of  other  tneuia  of  tiaaipfi 
of  which  he  promptW  arafled  hlaid( 
and  Sherbrake's  dirision  was  (ifr 
veyed  to  the  scene  of  actioo,  A  Irt- 
lerv,  also,  of  flve-fend-tweotj  fHfc 
which  was  placed  in  a  coaHaaAf 
position  on  the  touih.ni  Wik  of  tit 
river,  did  admiraliL-  «i  nicp?  uUni 
very  short  time  he  h.id  the 
of  seeing  that  a  decidpd 
was  made  upon  thiif'iiriny.  N<^  tIeM 
that  the  importatii/e  of  ihe  iiiiiiiiMg 
of  Sir  John  Mm-r.-iy's  ilplAckmcM  l^ 
c.ime  apparent.  A  i  soon  as  (tetap 
pcared  m  the  <U*taiiec,  upon  the  ri^it, 
conitemation  bernnic  viiiblo  ■inml|'* 
the  French,  and  they  bMieoM]  le  s» 
cure  thdr  retreat  from  the  cilr.  wUt 
relreatwaayetopcntolhcni.  Unllhft 
poured,  a  cnnfuM'.l  niai«,  with  loi  ri^ 
garil  to  discipline  ihui  lo  Mfet*  •  «tl 
Had  Sir  John  Murray  availed  li^a^ 
of  the  opportunity  which  now 
scntcd  itself  of  Lrm^ing  liii  imi 
bear  upon  their  liiiuulluamly  n 
ed  ranks,  their  ilcsl  ruction  i 
have  been  complete,  or  there  « 
have  been  an  unconiiitiona!  tiiFTeu— 
Bnt  that  officer  ri>malDi>d  *lrai^t*I]r 
inactive.  From,  we  ituppnH!,  smm 
absurd  misappUcatiiiii  of  the  —■tJhv 
to  make  a  bridge  <>f  uolil  for  a  mtrMl- 
ing  enemy,  he  sulTin-d  the  fi^titei  In 
pour  on  before  Ijim  wiihoot  any  ■»• 
rious  molestation.  That  fialUiit  frfiow. 
Lord  Londondenr,  ihiahrd  uawint 
them  with  his  minlrv,  and  nuule  uw 
kecnnei •  of  the  i  wlir*  be  Ut  f 
but  DO  in  '  ' 
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of  bravery  could  be  attended  with  no 
important  effects :  and  if  the  extraor- 
dinary  vigour  of  one  part  of  the 
armv  had,  contrary  to  all  human  cal- 
oulations,  compelled  Soult  to  evacuate 
0{>orto,  to  the  still  more  extraordi- 
nary ri'missness  of  the  other  it  was 
owing  that  the  retreat  upon  which  he 
had  entered  uas  not  converte<i  into  a 
rout  which  wouhl  have  made  him  and 
his  army  prisoners  of  war.  Enough, 
huwevcr,  for  one  dar  had  been  done. 
Our  gallant  fellows  might  well  be  sa- 
tihfied  with  the  exploits  which  they 
had  i>errormed  ;  and  Sir  Arthur  might 
well  feel  a  soldier's  pride  as  he  sat 
down  that  evening,  in  Oporto,  to  the 
diimer  which  had  been  provided  for 
Soult,  who  was  at  that  moment  wend- 
ing his  way  thr(»ugh  difficult  and  al- 
most imnracticAble  defiles,  and  det^med 
himself  but  too  fortunate  in  having 
esrap<'d  complete  destruction. 

Having  aceomplisheti  this  service  in 
the  north,  he  was  at  liberty  to  direct  his 
attention  to  Victor  in  the  ea^t ; — and 
not  one  moment  sooner  than  it  was 
required.  Immediately  measures  were 
taken  by  whieh  the  progress  of  that 
general  toward^}  the  part  of  Portugal 
adjacent  to  him  might  be  arrested. 
Cuesta  with  a  8(>anish  force  was  in 
his  neighbourhood :  but  these  he  had 
alrea<ly  beaten,  and  thoroughly  des- 
pised. They  were,  he  well  knew,  but 
little  formidable  without  British  co- 
operation. And  Sir  Arthur  now  lost 
no  time  in  s|>eeding  his  victorious 
troo{>s  from  the  banks  of  the  Douro 
to  those  of  the  Ouafliana,  to  join  his 
forces  to  those  of  the  Spani5h  general, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  presentetl  itself  of  making 
a  vigorous!  impression  u|>on  the  enemy. 
His  approach  had  the  effect  of  causing 
the  French  general  to  observe  a  cau- 
tious distance  ;  and  it  was  onlv  neces- 
aary  that  Cuesta  should  come  into  his 
views,  in  order  that,  by  their  joint 
efforts,  tome  signal  service  should  be 
performed. 

But  here  he  found  an  unexpected 
difficulty.  The  Spanish  general  was  an 
o%'erweening,  opinionative,  and  imprac- 
ticable old  roan,  whose  natural  defects, 
both  of  mind  and  temper,  had  been 
increased  by  misfortune  and  old  age. 
He  cherished  a  morbid  sensitiveness 
of  his  rank,  which  indisposed  him  to 
anj  raadr  aoauiesceoc«  in  the  tiowb 
of  tlif  Britiah  general,  and  would 


aeem,  on  aome  occasions,  to  have  been 
wedded  to  his  own  opinions  with  an 
obstinacy  proportioned  to  their  folly 
and  extravagance.  Wellesly  eamestlr 
presseii  him  to  move  with  his  haJf* 
armed  battalion  to  the  south,  and  take 
up  a  strong  position  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  the  Siera  Morena,  with  a 
view  to  hold  Victor  in  his  present  po- 
sition, while  he  pushed  on  with  the 
British  to  get  between  him  and  Ma- 
drid. Thus  a  blow  might  have  been 
struck  which  would  have  destroyed  a 
whole  division  of  the  enemy.  But 
this  reasonable  course  was  urged  in 
vain.  Cuesta  was  immoveable  in  hit 
resolution  not  to  move  farther  south 
than  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana. 
Wellesley,  therefore,  was  compelled 
to  adopt  another  course,  namely,  that 
of  a  conjoint  advance  upon  Victor, 
with  a  view  to  give  him  battle  before 
the  succours  could  arrive,  bv  which  be 
was  sure  in  a  short  time  to  be  greatly 
strengthened.  The  English  moved 
by  Castello  Branco,  Coria,and  Plasen- 
tia ;  the  Spanish  troops  bv  the  bridges 
of  Almarex  and  Arxobispo ;  Victor 
falling  back  as  they  advanced,  tmtil 
their  junction  was  effected  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1809,  at  Oropesa. 

Joseph  became  alarmed.  Forcca 
so  considerable  could  not  advance  so 
near  to  his  capital  without  exciting 
the  most  serious  apprehensiona.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  most  pressing  orden 
were  sent  both  to  Soult  and  Nej  to 
descend  as  rapidly  as  possible  npon 
the  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  allied 
army,  and  threaten  their  commimica- 
tion  with  Portugal;  while  he  himself,! 
with  Jourdan  and  Sebastiani,  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  Victor.  Before  the  ar- 
rival of  these  forces  that  general  waa 
upon  the  point  of  destruction.  Sir  Ar- 
thur was  ready  to  give  him  battle  on  the 
23d^  and  signified  hi  s  wishes  to  that  effect 
to  his  impracticable  Spanish  ally,  who 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  action  that 
day,  upon  the  gprounda  that  his  men 
were  not  prepared.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  announced  his  readiness ;  bnt 
Victor,  in  the  meantime,  had  retired 
in  the  direction  of  Toledo. 

Strengthened  by  the  succonrswhichy 
on  the  25th,  reached  him,  with  the  hi- 
tmsive  king,  he  a^ain  resumed  the  of- 
fensive, and  felt  hraudf  strong  enongh 
to  confront  the  enemy.  On  the  27ui9 
the  opposing  armies  were  in  prceenoe. 
of  Mdi  other  at  Talaf«ra» 
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JtfMph/  with  Jourdani  Sebastian!, 
and  Victor,  were  now  at  the  head  of  a 
force  more  than  double  that  of  the 
English,  from  whom  alone  they  had 
any  thing  to  fear — as  the  Spaniards 
liad  already  proved  themselves  more  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  Cuesta,  who  was  not  ready 
to  fight  at  the  proper  time,  when 
ft  battle  might  have  been  delivered  with 
decisive  succesji,  oouldnot  be  restrained 
from  a  rash  advance  upon  what  he 
deemed  the  retreat,  but  Sir  Arthur  fore* 
warned  him  was  the  concentration  of 
the  enemy.  The  consequence  was,  that 
bif  speedily  routed  troops  were  driven 
back  in  confusion,  and  would,  but  for 
th«  interposition  of  the  English,  have 
been  either  destroyed  or  made  pri- 
aoners. 

Of  the  battle  which  followed,  one  of 
the  most  memorable  of  the  fields  of 
our  great  commander,  we  cannot 
afford  to  g^ve  any  lengthened  account. 
It  was  one  in  which  all  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  our  general  were 
Yery  strikingly  displayed.  The  French 
came  on,  confident  in  their  numbers, 
and  under  the  conduct  of  commanders 
who  had  already  achieved  a  high  de- 

£ee  of  military  renown,  and  who 
ew  that  reinforcements  were  rapidly 
upon  their  arrival,  by  whose  lud  they 
might  annihilate  their  enemies.  They 
were  met  with  the  steadiness  of  vete- 
xans  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
•ostain  defeat,  and  who  never  con- 
templated a  battle  but  as  a  prelude  to 
victory. 

The  battle  commenced  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  27Ui,  and  the  principal  at- 
tack of  the  French  was  directed 
against  a  hill,  which  had  been  unac- 
countably left  unoccupied,  and  which 
constituted  the  key  to  the  British  po- 
sition. It  was  in  theur  exploits  respec- 
tively to  secure  the  possession  of  this 
important  point  that  the  contending 
armies  were  chiefly  distinguished.  The 
gallant  Hill  was,  on  this  occasion, 
amongst  die  bravest  of  the  brave ;  and 
our  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
When  night  had  set  in,  the  disputed 
eminence  was  in  our  possession.  But 
midnight  did  not  bring  repose.  Agun 
the  French  general,  eager  to  secure  so 

Keat  an  advantage,  brought  his  m'earied 
j;ions  to  the  conflict.  Again  they 
were  met  by  their  resolute  antagonists, 
nd  baa4  to  haadf  and  man  to  nuuit 
the  bloody  o«Bltil  WM  rawwtd^  «iA 


the  enemy  i^ere  driten'to  the  boitolkt> 
of  the  hill,  and  all  hope  of  raooTerin^ 
it  was  felt  to  be  vun. 

Next  day  the  battle  was  renewed^ 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Jourdan^ 
who  recommended  that  the  French 
should  fall  back,  and  await  the  opera* 
tions  of  Soult  and  Ney,  who  wer^ 
daily  expected  in  the  rear  of  the  allies : 
prudent  advice,  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  followed,  would  at  all  events  have 
averted  the  calamity  which  impended 
over  the  French,  and  might,  by  poasi* 
bility,  have  compromised  the  Bntiilu 
But  in  the  confidence  of  numbers,  and 
in  the  ardour  of  anticipated  victory,  it 
was  disregarded. 

From  five  in  the  morning  until  nine» 
the  fighting  lasted  without  intermission^ 
when  both  parties,  as  if  by  mutual  con* 
sent,  ceased  for  a  time,  and  availed 
themselves  of  an  interval  for  repose* 
While  they  thus  rested  from  their 
arms,  stragglers  from  either  army  were 
seen  betaking  themselves  to  the  little 
rivulet  which  divided  their  positions, 
to  cool  their  burning  thirst,  and,  hav- 
ing mutually  partaken  of  its  limpid 
waters,  to  stretch  their  blackened  and 
blood-stained  hands  across,  and  inter* 
change  the  grim  civilities  of  war, 
in  token  of  the  respect  which  they 
mutually  entertained  for  each  other's 
valour. 

While  matters  stood  thus,  Wellesley 
was  seated  on  the  summit  of  the  hardly* 
contested  hill,  earnestly  watdiing  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  soon  per* 
oeived  that  the  attack  was  about  to  be 
renewed  with  redoubled  force  along 
the  whole  line.  At  this  moment 
Colonel  Donkin  rode  up  to  him,  bear* 
ing  a  message  from  the  Duke  D*  Albn* 
querque,  ''that  Cuesta  was  betray* 
ing  him."  This  startiing  intelligence 
did  not  for  a  moment  disturb  the  com* 
posure  with  which  he  continued  his 
survey,  and  he  quietly  desired  Donkin 
''to  return  to  bis  brigade."  Short 
was  the  interval  which  elapsed  when, 
under  the  cover  of  eighty  pieoes  <tf 
artillery,  which  kept  up  an  incessant 
discharge,  fifty  thousand  Frenchmea 
advanced  impetuously  to  the  conflict ; 
but  we  must  refer  to  the  work  before 
us  for  the  further  details  of  this  well* 
fought  day« 

"  The  assault  of  the  fbarth  corps  on 
the  British  centre  was  ei  f^iilovt  aaft 
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tUni'rt  attack  w;x'«  boldly  mado,  and  tho 
French  camoon  with  an  assured  courage 
that  iCiMned  penolvcd  to  twi^op  ana? 
every  oh««tarlo  that  oppo.x-d  it.  Covered 
by  a  cloud  of  liuht  troops,  the  columns 
pasHttd  thi*  l>r(»k«'ii  ground  with  imposing 
determination,  only  to  encounter  op|>o- 
nontH  ittill  more  dcternnned  than  thew- 
aclvc.H.  *  The  KngliKli  regiments,  putting 
the  French  skinnishirs  a.side,  met  the 
advancin;;^  columns  with  loud  shouts, 
and,  breaking  in  on  their  front,  and 
lapping  their  Hanks  with  fire,  gave  them 
no  respite,  and  pushed  them  back  with 
a  terrible  carnaj^e.  Ten  guns  wero 
taken;  but,  as  General  Camjibell  pru- 
dently ft»rboro  pursuit,  the  French  raU 
lied  on  their  supports,  and  maile  a  show 
of  attacking  again.  Vain  attempt  \ 
Tho  Hriti>h  artillery  and  musketry 
played  furiou>ly  upon  their  masNcs,  and 
a  Spanish  regiment  of  cavalry  charging 
on  their  flank  at  tho  same' time,  tho 
whole  retin»d  in  dis»»nlor,  and  the  victory 
was  secured  in  that  quarter. 

*•  As  victory  is  ever  damped  by  indU 
vidual  !»utferin'g,  an  event  well  calculated 
to  increase  the  horrors  of  a  battle-field 
occurred,  that  cannot  be  recoUectiHl 
without  the  liveliest  sorrow  for  those 
t*ho  sufferctl. 

•*  From  the  heat  of  the  weather,  tho 
fallen  leaves  were  parched  like  tinder, 
and  the  grass  was  rank  and  dry.  Near 
the  end  of  the  engagement,  l>oth  were 
ignited  by  the  blase  of  some  cartridge- 
|>ai>ers,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  was  presently  co^ereti  with  a 
6het*t  of  fire.  Those  of  the  disabled  who 
lay  on  the  outskirts  of  the  field  managed 
to  crawl  away,  or  were  carried  ofT  by 
their  more  fortunate  companions  who 
had  escaped  unhurt  ;  but,  unhappilv, 
many  gallant  suffen  rs,  with  'medicable 
wounds,'  perished  in  the  flames  before  it 
was  pos«iible  to  extricate  them. 

**  The  most  daring  and  the  most  du- 
astrous  effort  of  the  dav  remains  to  be 
narrated.  Tho  French,  still  intent 
upon  seizing  the  left  of  the  position, 
moved  up  the  valley  in  force ;  and  Anson's 
light  brigade  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to 
charge  the  columns  as  they  came  for- 
ward. The  ground  was  treacherous — 
flat,  apparently  to  the  eye,  while  a  dan- 

?irous  and  narrow  ravine  secured  the 
rench  infantry  completely.  The  word 
was  given;  the  brigade  advanced  at  a 
steady  canter;  a  plain  was,  as  ther 
l>elie\  ed,  before  them,  and  in  full  blooo, 
what  should  check  their  career  ?  C>doael 
EUey,  who  was  some  lengths  in  advance 
of  tfie  S9d,  was  the  first  who  discovered 
the  obstacle  in  their  road,  and  vainlv  «!• 
deavonred  to  check  the  charge,  and  ap- 
priie  hie  eeoipanions  of  the  dangerotti 

Kmmk  tiiejp  bad  to  Mae  i  *  b«t,  advaa»» 
vim  iMli  f«lMitjr»  teliaiWM  m 


the  verge  of  the  stream  before  bit  aigiM 
could  be  either  understood  or  attended 
to.  I'nder  any  circumstances  this  must 
have  been  a  berious  occurrence  In  a  ca- 
valry charge ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  four  or  five  hundred  dragoons  were 
assailing  two  divisions  of  infantry,  un- 
broken, and  fully  prepared  for  the  onset, 
to  have  perseven'd  at  all,  was  highly 
honourable  to  the  regiment.* 

**  *  At  this  moment  the  enemy,  formed 
In  sc|uares,  opened  his  tremendoiu 
fire.  A  change  immediately  took  place. 
Horses  rolled  on  the  earth  ;  others  were 
seen  flying  back,  dragging  their  un- 
horsed riders  with  them.  The  German 
hussars  pulled  np ;  but  althooffh  the 
line  of  the  25il  was  broken,  stul  that 
regiment  galloped  forward.  The  con* 
fusion  was  increased ;  but  no  hesitation 
took  place  in  the  individuals  of  this  jgal* 
lant  corns.  The  survivors  rushea  on 
with,  if  possible,  accelerated  pace» 
passing  between  the  flank  of  the  square, 
now  one  general  blaze  of  fire,  and  the 
buihiing  on  its  left.' 

**  It  was  strange  that,  under  sndi 
circumstances,  men  should  think  of  any 
thing  but  securing  a  retreat.  Thie 
Germans,  on  arrivmg  at  tho  brink  of 
the  ravine,  had  reinod  sharply  up; 
and  though  they  suffered  heavily  from 
the  French  musketry,  galloped  out  of 
flre,  and  re-formed  behind  Bassecourt's 
8pani^h  division,  which  was  in  observa- 
tion in  the  rear.  Struggling  through 
the  water-cour»e,  the  survivors  of  tne 
23d,  as  they  gained  the  bank  in  two*s 
and  three's  formed,  and  passing  the 
French  infantry  at  speed,  'fell  with 
inexpressible  fury  on  a  nrigade  of  ehas* 
seurs  in  the  rear.*  A  momentarv  sae> 
cess  attended  this  reckless  display  of 
valour  ;  but  a  body  of  Polish  lancers  and 
Westphalian  light-horse  came  up,  and  to 
resist  such  odds  were  hopeless. 

**  •  The  situation  of  the  29d  wae  now 
very  critical.  To  return  direetly  froa 
whence  the  reciment  bad  advaaeed, 
was  impractioaole.  By  doi^g  so,  the 
surviving  soldiers  most  have  acain  sua- 
tained  a  close  and  deadl  v  fire  from  the 
French  squares ;  and  although  the  chas- 
sears  had  given  way,  anoth^  Ibe  of  ca- 
valry was  in  their  front.  To  their 
right  was  the  whole  French  anny ;  to 
their  left,  and  in  rear  of  the  enenv  s  in- 
fantry, was  the  only  poesiUe  Ime  of 
escape.  This  was  adojptcd.  la  laudl 
parties,  or  singly,  tbey  regained  tba 
valley,  ro-forming  ia  rear  ef  General 
Fanes  brigade,  Uie  advaaoe  of  which 
had  been  coonteraiaaded  after  the  nnsao* 
ceeifbl  result  of  tbe  flrtt  cfaarga  waa 
ascertained.' 

**  A  fVuriooa  attack  aada  apon  Sber- 
Wooko't  dlrMn.  waa  aaoif  Hia  soat 
faOaiil  aiMi  if  Ifca  lay. 
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storm'of  artillery,  the  French  columns 
fairly  came  forward,  as  if  they  intended 
to  leave  the  issue  to  '  cold  iron  ;*  but 
they  never  crossed  a  bayonet,  were 
charged  in  turn,  and  repellecl  with  serious 
loss. 

*•  *  AVho  has  ever  seen  an  unbroken 
line  preserved  in  following  up  a  suc- 
cessful bayonet  chargo  ?'  The  Guards, 
carried  forward  by  victorious  excitement, 
advanced  too  far,  and  found  themselves 
assailed  by  the  French  reserve,  and 
mowed  down  by  an  overwhelming  fire. 
They  fell  back ;  but  as  whole  sections 
were  swept  away,  their  ranks  became 
disordered,  and  nothing  but  their  stub- 
born gallantry  prevented  a  total  deroute. 
Their  situation  was  most  critical — had 
the  French  cavalry  charged  home,  no- 
thing could  have  saved  them.  Lord 
^Vellington  saw  the  danger,  and  speedily 
despatched  support.  A  brigade  of  horse 
was  ordered  up,  and  our  regiment  moved 
from  the  heights  we  occupied  to  assist 
our  hard-pressed  comrades.  "We  came 
on  at  double-quick,  and  formed  in  the 
rear  by  companies,  and  through  the 
intervals  in  our  line  the  broken  ranks  of 
the  Guards  retreated.  A  close  and  well- 
directed  volley  from  us  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  victorious  French,  while,  with 
amazing celeritv  and  coolness,  theGuards 
rallied  and  re-formed,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes advanced  in  turn  to  support  us.  As 
they  came  on,  the  men  gave  a  loud 
huzza.  An  Irish  regiment  to  the  right 
answered  it  with  a  thrilling  cheer.  It 
was  taken  up  from  regiment  to  regiment, 
and  passed  along  the  Englir^h  line ;  and 
that  wild  shout  told  the  advancing  ene- 
my that  British  valour  was  indomitable. 
The  leading  files  of  the  French  halted — 
turned — fell  back — and  never  made  an- 
other effort.*' 

All  these  important  moveinents  were 
inade>  and  this  glorious  battle  was 
foughti  under  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment,  which  few 
men  besides  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
could  have  surmounted.  He  had  to 
contend  against  a  mutinous  and  dis- 
orderly spirit  in  his  own  troops,  and 
had  already  lost  the  services  of  two  of 
his  generals,  owing  partly  to  some 
foolish  punctillio,  arising  out  of  the 
rank  obtained  by  British  officers  in  the 
Portuguese  service,  and  partly  to  the 
distress  and  inconvenience  occasioned 
by  the  long  arrears  of  pay  which  were 
due  to  his  men.  He  had  to  struggle 
with  the  mulish  incapacity  of  his  Spa- 
nish colleague^  whose  unmanageable 
oo-operation  was  of  more  disservice  to* 
l^  tbi^  be  ^uld  imve  been  if  be 


bad  passed  oyer  to  the  enemj.  He 
bad,  as  he  advanced  into  the  Spanish 
territory,  and  removed  from  his  own 
resources,  to  experience  a  daily  in- 
creasing want  of  the  commonest  ne- 
cessaries for  the  subsistence  of  an 
army,  and  to  witness  a  degree  of  in- 
difference to  the  wants  of  the  British 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  country 
they  came  to  defend,  which  most  in- 
evitably beget  a  spirit  very  adverse  id 
the  object  upon  which  his  heart  was 
set,  and  abate  that  noble  seal  with 
which  it  was  his  desire  to  see  his  sol- 
diers filled,  in  the  cause  of  Spanish 
independence.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  be  found  himself 
far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Madrid^ 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  ably-oom- 
manded  and  fully-appointed  division  of 
the  French  force,  by  which  be  was 
more  than  twice  outnumbered.  Dcnv 
ing  the  battle  he  bad  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  Spaniards  take  friffht 
and  run  away ;  thus,  not  only  cansmg 
serious  discouragement  to  bis  own 
men,  but  spreading  an  alarm  fkr  and 
wide  that  the  allied  army  were  de- 
feated. Still  not  the  less  did  be  bold 
heroically  on,  watching  every  turn  of 
the  fight,  and  giving  a  prompt  atten- 
tion to  every  point  in  the  field  where 
the  success  of  his  troops  seemed  to  be 
endangered,  until  he  saw  the  enemy 
completely  routed,  and  could  felicitate 
his  noble  comrades  upon  the  triumph  of 
that  well-fought  day. 

But  short  was  the  repose  of  the  Iau« 
relied  conqueror  upon  the  field  which  be 
bad  so  bravely  won.  News  came  quick 
and  fast  that  Soult  and  Ney  were  in 
rapid  march  upon  his  flank  and  rear, 
and  not  a  single  moment  was  to  be 
lost  if  his  retreat  upon  Portugal  was 
not  to  be  intercepted.  Immediately 
his  determination  was  taken.  He  ad- 
vanced with  the  British  to  meet  Soult* 
and  give  him  battle,  leaving  bis 
wounded  under  the  protection  of 
Cuesta,  at  Talavera.  But  be  bad 
the  mortification  to  find  that  even  this 
was  an  office,  with  the  performance  of 
which  the  Spanish  general  was  not  to 
be  entrusted.  From  some  alarming  in- 
telligence which  the  latter  bad  received* 
the  wounded  were  abandoned;  and 
not  only  was  the  attention  of  the 
British  general  obliged  to  be  directed 
to  the  best  means  of  securing  their 
removal,  for  which  Cuesta  distinotlT 
reAaed  to  farnisli  the  requisite  ikci|»« 
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tie5,  hut  ho  was  en<Miinl)crc<l  hv  tho 
verv  inconveiiii'iit  aiMition  which  the 
Spanianls  ina(h>  to  hi<(  o^vn  troop.s  in  a 
country  whore  his  hupplic.^  were  very 
limiteil.  What,  in  such  a  cams  was  ho 
tu  do  ?  UeiiKiin  with  his  crippled 
army  and  6ght  a  general  action  with 
Soult,  with  the  certainty  of  having 
Victor  on  hin  l>ack  Iwfore  it  could 
be  well  concluded  ?  Such  wa.H  (ie- 
iieral  Cue.sta'd  ailvice.  Hut  thcro 
was  no  ohject  »hv  Welle.'«lev  should 
endanger  hi^  men,  when  there  wam 
almoAt  a  certainty  that  any  advantage^t 
which  he  might  ^ain  in  an  action  would 
be  no  recomjwn^e  for  the  loss  which  he 
inu»t  incur,  and  could  not  be  retained 
more  than  a  few  days.  He,  therefore, 
w lively  jmlged  that  this  was  one  of  those 
ca<es  in  which  discretion  is  the  bet- 
ter (tart  of  valour  ;  and,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  his  absurdly  importu- 
nate ctdleag^ue,  |K»r>i''te<l  in  hit  deter- 
mination to  draw  off  his  wearied  and 
almost  fami>hed  troops  to  a  place  of 
aafety.  In  <ine  sense,  indeed,  a  place 
of  safety  it  did  not  prove,  as  we  lost 
more  men  in  three  months  hv  disease, 
arising  fr<»m  the  unhealthy  position 
which  they  occupie<l,  than  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Talavera. 

It  is  r)ur  opinion  tlmt  the  merits  of 
the  British  jjeneral  were  even  more 
c*onspicuous  in  bringing  his  army  un- 
scathed through  the  difficulties  and 
the  tiangers  to  which  they  l)ecame  ex- 
p0!*ed,  from  the  negligence,  the  igno- 
rance, an<lthe  incapacity  of  the  Spanish 
romman«ler;*,  than  in  the  brilliant  ac- 
tion by  which  his  great  a)>ilities  were 
so  gloriously  signalize<l  in  the  eyes  of 
the  World.  He  had  taken  every  pru- 
dent precaution,  and  made  every  prac- 
ticable arrangement,  by  which  the 
operations  of  the  French  armies  in 
the  north  of  the  Peninsula  might  be 
prevented  from  interfering  with  the 
important  business  which  he  had  im- 
mediately in  hand.  Hut  Venegas,  by 
whom  the  ]ia.sses  should  have  been 
occupied  through  which  Soult  must 
of  neci*ssitv  have  marche<l,  and  by  the 
tios^etsion  of  which  his  progress  might 
bi*  staved,  precipitately  abandoned  his 
poNition,  and  thus  exposed  him  to  be 
taken  in  flank  and  rear  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  at  a  moment  when  his 
army  was  crippled  by  the  recent  heavy 
lossesy  and  when  the  discontent  of  the 
troops  at  the  treatment  which  they  were 
experiencinir  from  their  alliosy  and  the 
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actual  weakness  of  the  men  from 
want  of  a  sufficiency  of  food,  must  ren- 
der the  result  of  any  contest  with  an 
intact  and  well-fed  French  armyi under 
such  a  general  as  Soult»  extremely 
doubtful.  Of  Spanish  prowess  he  had 
now  learned  to  entertain  a  juster  esti- 
mate than  he  had  formed  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  war.  He  saw  that 
the  luitional  enthusiasm  by  which  they 
were  actuateil,  when  joined  with  the 
utter  incapacity  of  their  generals,  and 
the  indiscipline  uf  their  half-armed 
bands,  miscalled  an  army»  would  only 
render  them  a  more  certain  prev  to 
such  an  enemy  as  they  had  to  deal  with ; 
and  that  whatever  was  to  be  accom- 
plished for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Peninsula,  must  be  accomplishedby  the 
Hritish  force  alone.  He  knew  that 
such  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  French^ 
leaders,  and  that  against  htm,  in  the 
first  instance,  their  whole  force  would 
be  directed.  Could  he  only  be  driren 
out  of  the  country,  the  insurgents  in 
the  Spanish  provinces  might  be  easily 
disposed  of,  and  the  heel  of  the  impe« 
rial  imtentate,  who  had  just,  for  the 
third  time,  smitten  down  the  might  of 
the  Continentat  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
would  be  felt  in  its  pressure  upon  the 
energies  of  the  Peninsula,  until  ail  active 
rcjiistance  was  subdued,  and  Spain  had 
sunk  powerless  under  the  iron  yoke 
which  had  been  prepared  for  it.  It  is 
not  possible  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  g^rem- 
ment,  and  the  composition  and  the 
command  of  its  armies,  without  seeing 
that,  humanly  speaking,  if  left  to 
themselves,  such  a  result  was  abso- 
lutely certain.  In  contemplating  it 
as  near  at  hand,  Buonaparte's  sagacity 
was  not  in  fault.  He  knew  the  oppo« 
sition  with  which  he  should  have  to 
contend,  and  he  calculated  the  power 
by  which  he  could  meet  it ;  nor  was 
he  unreasonable  in  supposing,  that  if 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  Spaniards 
alone,  that  power  could  not  be  long  re* 
sisted.  Hiw  terrible  threat  wool 
soon  be  realised,  and  Spain  would 
have  become  a  La  Vendee.  What  he 
did  not  know,  and  what  General  Wel« 
lesley  alone  could  have  taught  him» 
was,  the  degree  in  which  his  designa 
upon  Spain  might  be  traversed  and 
obstructed  by  a  well-commanded  Bri- 
tish army.  'The  island  soldiers  had 
been  hitherto  comparatively  vntried 
men.    He  saw  them  in  Spam  mder  a 
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very  accomplished  commander,  and  he 
only  saw  them  to  see  them  fly  before 
him.  They  had  found  a  refuge  in 
their  ships>  else  he  would  have  over- 
taken them  with  complete  destruction. 
What  different  fate  had  the  present 
British  army  to  expect,  under  one 
Whom  he  contemptuously  denominated 
the  seapoy  captain ; — especially  as  the 
events  m  Germany  had  now  left  him 
at  liberty  to  direct  against  them  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  empire? 
'What  different  fate  could  await  them, 
when  he,  in  person,  appeared,  at  the 
head  of  his  invincibles,  as  an  assailant  ? 
We  conclude,  therefore,  putting  the 
policy  of  his  measure  out  of  the  ques- 
tion>  that  Buonaparte  was  not  charge- 
able with  any  serious  military  over- 
sight, when  he  calculated  upon  the 
speedy  subjugation  of  Spain.  Nor 
would  General  Wellesley  have  lost 
any  military  reputation,  had  he,  upon 
experiencing  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  contend,  resolved  to 
retire  at  once  from  the  contest.  It 
trould  only  be  givine  the  weight  of  his 
iiuthority  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  cause  of  Spain  was  hope- 
less. That  he  did  not  do  so,  under 
the  multiplied  povocations  which  he 
was  daily  experiencing,  argues  a  mag- 
nanimous constancy  and  forbearance 
for  which  he  cannot  be  honoured  with 
too  much  praise.  We  have  traced  his 
course  minutely,  in  that  best  of  all 
maps  of  his  conduct  and  character, 
his  own  immortal  despatches,  and  we 
are  unable  to  discover  a  word  or  act 
which  bears  any  mark  of  temper,  or 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  any 
tmng,  but  that  intrepid  good  sense, 
that  ever  wakeful  vigilance,  and 
that  uncompromising  honesty  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  by  which  he 
was  distinguished.  And  if  we  ask 
ourselves  what  was  it  that  now  saved 
him  and  his  army  from  total  ruin, 
begirt,  as  he  was,  with  powerful  ene- 
mies, and  encumbered  by  worthless 
allies — the  answer  must  be,  his  oxen 
great  military  rfipuiation.  That  it  was 
which  caused  both  Soult  and  Victor 
to  keep  at  a  cautions  distance,  and 
enablea  him  to  effect  the  arrangements 
by  which  the  famishing  troops  were 
retired  to  a  place  of  security,  after 
having  occupied  an  advanced  position 
in  Sfmn  np  to  the  rery  last- honr  H 


could  be  safely  maintained.  **  The 
English,"  says  Soult,  "have  covered 
tlii^inselvcs  with  glory ;  but,'*  he  ad- 
ded, "  had  they  remained  two  days 
longer  in  the  country,  they  were  all 
our  prisoners !" 

We  have  the  very  best  authority 
for  believing,  that  Buonaparte  never 
ceased  to  regret,  that  the  five  or  six 
corps,  which  were  now  concentred  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  did  not  make 
a  combined  movement  against  the 
English  as  they  fell  hack  into  Portu- 
gal, and  assail  them  by  such  a  storm 
of  hostility  as,  in  their  weakened  state, 
could  scarcely  be  withstood.  Had 
such  a  course  been  taken,  General 
Wellesley 's  resources  would,  undoubt- 
edly, have  been  put  to  the  severest  test ; 
and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm 
what  might  have  been  the  result ;  but 
happily  by  the  disunion  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  French  generals,  it  was 
prevented. 

We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  se- 
lect from  Mr.  Maxwell's  pages,  some 
continuous  description  of  his  own,  of 
the  actions  of  which  he  treats  ;  a  ser- 
vice which  he  could  well  perform  ;  but 
we  suppose  from  a  modest  distrust  of 
his  own  powers,  he  has  adopted  the 
much  more  difficult  process — the  de- 
scriptions of  other  writers ;  and  we, 
therefore,  have  a  piece  of  patchwork 
presented  to  us  ;  in  which,  no  doubt, 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  va- 
rious combats  are  very  graphically 
displayed  ;  but  which  is,  on  the  whole, 
far  less  satisfactory  than  even  a  less 
brilliant  enumeration  of  events,  mjirkcd 
by  the  presiding  intelligence  of  an  in- 
dividual mind.  We  are  sorry,  there- 
fore, that  our  author  has,  on  so  many 
occasions,  employed  his  scissors  where 
he  should  have  used  his  pen.  His 
powers  arc,  with  one  exception,  fully 
equal  to  those  of  the  writers  upon 
whose  descriptions  he  depends  ;  and 
if,  in  this  one  instance,  he  had  relied 
more  entirely  upon  himself,  banishing 
his  modesty,  (we  fear  his  besetting-sin,) 
and  cudgeling  his  brains,  the  letter- 
press of  his  performance  would  be 
more  upon  a  level  with  the  very  beau- 
tiful typography  and  illustrations  in 
which  it  has  been  ushered  into  the 
world. 

Farewell,  for  the  present,  friend 
Maxwell ;  we  hope  soon  to  meet  with 
thee  again. 
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\s  tho  \icw  we  are  about  to  present 
to  our  readers  of  the  affairs  of  Aff- 
ghani.stan,  we  nhall  not  enter  into  mi- 
nute <l«.'tail«  of  the  events  which  pre- 
ceiled  and  afeompaniiMl  the  late  cala- 
mitous disasters  at  (.'ahool,  hut  intend 
to  roHtrii't  ourselves  to  a  succinct 
exposr  of  the  presfut  state  of  British 
interests  in  that  country  and  our  In- 
dian posse<sions  generally,  togiither 
with  an  examination  of  the  question, 
as  to  how  tho^e  no.Hjies'*ionv  seriouslj 
endang^orcd  )>y  NVhig  audacity  and 
Whip:  mismanaprementt  can  he  af^ain 
pl.iced  in  a  state  of  peace  and  security. 

It  has  lately  Invome  the  fashion 
among'^t  Kn^Hsh  Radicals  and  Irish 
rebels,  to  indulge  in  exulting  lamen- 
tations on  the  <>le:irly  approaching  fall 
of  tht»  British  empire,  whose  tflory  is, 
thev  aihij^o,  on  the  wane,  and  whose 
widely-exteiideil  iM)'j.«»e.»sii)ns,  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets,  are  about  to  be 
wrested  from  its  tyrannical  grasp,  by 
forces  every  where  at  work,  too  strong 
to  be  checked  by  any  effort  of  English 
statesmen,  or  any  exertion  of  tho  Eng- 
li^h  pe(>ple. 

One  of  the  obsfrvatit»ns  most  com- 
monly U'»etl  b\  such  |>ersons  is,  that  the 
British,  like  the  Koman  empire  during 
it>  latter  period.",  is  in  a  state  of  decline  * 
and  as  the  one  io>t  province  after  pro- 
vince, *o  mu^t  the  other  l)e  speedily 
shorn  of  the  rxten>ive  cohmiis,  islands, 
and  we  ha«l  almost  said  continents, 
which  acknowledge  her  sway  in  either 
hemisphere.  Half  a  century  ago,  the 
French  oomparetl  the  power  of  Britain 
to  th.it  of  Carthuffe,  but  as  fate  willed 
it  otherwi-ic,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
>ea  did  not  fall,  but  hx^  gone  on  adding 
kin.'dom  to  kingdom,  and  empire  to 
empire,  her  di.'»a|»i><iinteJ  enemies  have 
Ihvu  obli^'ed  to  prophesy  anew,  and 
now  threaten  us  with  the  fate  of 
Rome;  but  wr  disavow  the  compari- 
son, for  Britain's  prosperity  differs 
in  all  e«<<enti^  points  from  the  pros- 
perity of  Home,  and  the  ties  which 
bind  it  to  its  distant  possessions,  are 
verv  difTcrent  from  any  that  existed  in 
ancient  time,  and  cannot  be  severe<l  by 
the  means  which  led  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Romans  were  essentially  conquerors 
and  plimdertrt.      They' were  Indeed 


tolerant  as  to  religion ;  and  at  easilj 
adopted  the  gods  as  the  rices  of  tbt 
vanquished.  If  they,  as  they  ofteA 
did,  improved  roads,  increased  com- 
merce,  provided  for  internal  tranouU* 
lity,  and  the  just  administration  of  thi 
laws  in  a  province ;  thej  did  all  this 
merelv  to  render  it  more  prodootlvei 
in  order  that  they  might  afterward! 
rob  to  greater  advantage.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  system,  wealth  ererj 
where  flowed  towards  Rome,  and  thi 
whole  world  was  impoverished  to  en* 
rich  the  «*citt." 

To  what  extent  the  pnetors  carried 
their  exactions,  and  how  difficult  It 
was  to  expose  their  iniquity  or  bring 
them  to  justice,  may  be  learned  from 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  against  Verres ; 
and  yet  Sicily  was  Rome's  nearest^ 
fairest,  and  most  valued  province. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  grinding 
extortions  practised  by  the  Komans« 
is  the  fact  mentioned  by  Cicero,  that 
the  people  of  the  subject  provinces 
had  actually  formed  the  design  of  pe- 
titioninff  for  a  repeal  of  the  existing 
law  against  extortion ;  and  **  there  can 
be  no  doubt,**  argues  Cicero,  *<that 
they  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
change ;  for  in  that  case,  the  gover- 
nors sunt  into  the  provinces  would  bi 
content  to  plunder  only  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  to  accumulate  Immense  for- 
tunes for  themselves.  At  present  thej 
are  obliged,  in  addition  to  this,  to  ac- 
quire enougrh  to  serve  as  bribes  to 
their  future  iudges  at  home.**  Thus 
Verres  had  been  heard  to  boast,  that 
he  should  be  well  satisfied  to  expend 
the  proceeds  of  two  years  of  spollatloA 
in  defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  pro- 
vided he  were  to  retain  for  himseir  the 
profits  of  the  third. 

Pompey  deposited  in  the  tretsvrf 
of  Rome  four  millions  st«*!log,  and 
Csesar  six  millions,  ^ned  fVom  eao- 
mies  not  more  vanquished  than  Impo- 
verished. Such  was  the  conaocttOA 
between  Rome  andherprovinees. 

En^rland,  on  the  other  hsjkd,  not 
only  wields  the  trident  and  the  sword* 
but  walks  among  the  nations  In  a 
shape  unknown  to  antiquitr— tlie  nu^ 
jestic  dispenser  aa  well  as  the  receiver 
of  wealth.  As  England  growl  rldw 
io  do  her  pro?  tooes ;  fcf  hoirefW  wMc 


■presd  ths  &me  of  iodw 
whose  dominions  are  now  mcnva  m 
our  Indi*n  «ii)[^,  their  wmIu  ooiw 
sisted  of  barbwio  sold  and  fnekam 
atones,  sccuroulatea  br  hcMr^ng  4r 
|uM]uiredbj  [nlligB  ]  and  In  propOTtlos 
fts  the  state  of  the  moBardh  wm  ipho- 
^d,  his  aabjecU  wen  imporeriabod. 
When  Nadir  Shall,  ht-tiut  defeatad 
the  Mc^nl  armj,  adTancM  to  Ddbi. 
)ie  leriol  enonnona  oontribnlioBt  on 
that  devoted  ati ;  the  amount  of  Ui 
planders,  inclnmng  tlw  treaaoTea  and 
regalia  of  the  imperial jwlaoei  haa  been 
Tarioiulj  estimated  ftom  thir^  to 
Mventj  milliona,  sterliDK-  Of  tinii 
the  most  remarkable  olgeat  waa  tha 
peacock-throne  of  the  emperor  of 
Delhi,  ornamented  with  premona 
atonea  of  every  deacriptioD,  among 
which  the  most  epleotUa  waa  the  fa< 
inoua  diamond  called  the  ioA-i-aoor, 
or  mountain  of  lighL  This  gem  ia  <^ 
the  purest  watert  axi|aidtelf  on^  M 
large  as  half*  ben'-og,  being  an  Indi 
and  a  half  lorw  andan  inch 
and  was  worn  beti 


armlet,  bj  the  late  nniyeet  SJoge. 

The  state  of  India,  under  onr  ni)i% 
la  different.  Tb«  palama  of  Delhi 
maj  have  fallen  into  decaj,  but  the 
hnroble  dwellinga  of  the  wmert  dla- 
ptaj  increased  oomfbrta.  Eoj^d 
fiaa  become  richer  bj  eonquerii^  In- 
dia, and  In^  ricbw  hj  bdng  oob- 
qoered. 

It  ia  becanae  she  !a  at  once  a  oom> 
mercial,  a  mannhctnrinK,  and  a  war- 
like nation,  that  En^ad  has  bean 
enabled,  not  marel^  to  aoqnire  klw> 
domi,  but  to  retain  them;  and  nr 
thia  reaMin,  what  Alexander,  Tamar- 
Une  (Timour),  and  Nadir  Shal>.fMl«d 
to  accomplish,  haa  been  acUaved  bj 
the  arms  of  a  companj  of  merehaata  t 
and  if  it  (ecoase  tktf  an  mtrekaUtf 
that  thej  have  not  merelj  fbonded,  but 
consolidated  and  eatabUued  onr  great 


t  broad^ 


In  this  instance  an  enligbtaDed  ptr> 
ception  of  self-intereat  baa  with  Jnrt 
discrimination  pointed  ont,  that  we  eaa 
onl;  derive  pemuDent  rwenim  from 
a  country  wben  iu  natural  rasonwaa 
are  cultivated  and  IniBrovad,  and  oar 
intercourse  with  it  nudntainad  hjtU- 
beral  and  well-adhMed  ioterdiaiig*  of 

E'oductiona.      On  tUa  priac^to  h« 
ngland  acted  towarda  IntSa*  wboM 
natural   prodnetioM  and 


rhe  day  baa  iaag  tfam  ftitiii 

iiin^  in  ifae  nbsintrt  the  qnettirB— 

>     'tlicr  we  IjwI  any  natoral  rigfct  li 

rive  Ihe  liiiilan  snvercigns  at  iber 

Mie»  and  the  Indian  pe*>ple  DfihEr 

Buiprtijjns.     Howevrr,  tme  it  if,  tlm 

in   uii^rs  can  scori-oly    ever  pJcad  mj 

i      :  cunft  for  their   ntrg^r^nuona,  iit 

Tc  u  no  doubt,  that  in  ib*  cs»«  it- 

tore  us,  raneh  cna  bo  B^vnnocd  in  o- 

Ici  iintion ;  for  ths  poopl*  of  lliiiilsa 

,  never  having    cnjoyM    any    tne 

rtv,  hKVQ  but   rhangvd    many  aad 

hnrous    tyrants  for   OQ*    mMive^ 

b    rcclv  l«M  dflfpatic,  Jl  is    Uve,  hm 

iiitely  milder.      Let  any  »at  real 

historv  of  HindoMan,    during  U* 

(urj  which  prwhied  ih«  arrinJ  *t 

\iK  English,  Slid  he  will  And  his  bead 

c    fuGwl  and  hi*  hesirt   siokenedi  hj 

i      i-ndluui  and  blxciily  contnsla  wUA 

tu'  k    place    bi^tween     rival    rajahs, 

anii  «uccc»>ive  onntjuerors.      WtHweai 

the    whole    Peniniula   in    now  in  a 

ststc    of    profound   peao^,  and    sfawe 

1      extirpation  of  the  Thngs.  tlw  «»■ 

led  traveller  may  pursue  his  jmv> 

T  in  lafely  fVnni't'alcDlt>  to   Bo<» 

,  (ir  from  Delhi  to  Seniq:ap«tMa, 

■wi  iln  the  fkrmer  every  wh«re  nits, 

vs  es  lii«  lands  ii 

lurerplleahU 

Jl    tew  and  worship  every  i 

t     TSlluii,  mill  juitW  is  adi 

)     h  il<'<-T«iijn,  Ijut  not  Ntverlly. 

riir  Hiniliiut  nru  nut  a  r^-e  m>  4hI 
or  uni>l>9<'r>iiril  ai  to  be  lacnilfthli  fl 
jirnnit  wtlh  tMpSH 
ir  thuruugh  c 
that  the  formrr  U  fur  prefrral 
latter,  that  tiieir  willing  obe 

Cnmnanyj  gonramenl  muat  G 

rihuled.     True  it  u,  that  (ba   do. 

linn  of  the  English  is  nucb  betO- 

i->I  I>y  the  division  uf  tlw  pt>n|>I«  into 

Ie*,it  hifh  prti  Vents  ihrir  lining  united 

tli>  piiriN>+e  nt  nay  KrrsI  niitoiul 

itTl,    and   llial    th«    Dndht.it     no 

m\i  be  liruuichl  to  fiirin  ■  nialittfln 

■    :h  NfaholDln^BHwlulelb-'dFMtlad 

ikh    regards  hnih  with  haired  or 

(tempt  I — true  ll  ■*■  (hat  old  Uiiq4i 

J.    —J    ._^_.k!^    ,h,    gnswtb 

,   still  sevn  IIm 

>  —  rineo    frniB    bl) 

at  jel.  all  Ibeaa 

bv  «S(  ! "  '■ 
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not  suffice  to  attach  India  to  England, 
did  not  the  inhabitant.^  feel  that  at- 
tachment ti)e  iK'fct  guarantoe  for  inter- 
nal trancjuillitv — the  Ust  security  for 
prcmerty,  justice,  and  reli^^ion. 

The  white  inhabitants  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  of  America,  boast  that 
their  slaves  are   happy  ;  but  we  may 
well  doubt  the  reality  of  this  vaunted 
happiness,  when  we  find  that  they  dare 
not  tru!tt  them  with  either   arms  or 
with  knowledge.   It  is  not  so  in  India, 
where  'i.'iOjOlK)  sepoys  are  disciplined 
and  armed,   and  where   the    English 
have  used  everv  effort   to  educate  the 
peoitlts  an>l  di>>eminnte  the   blessings 
of  literature  and  knowle<lge.     It  would 
be  a  mere  delusion  to  suppose  that  the 
sepoys  obey  the  Company,  either  be- 
cause they  are  officered  by  Englishmen, 
or  overawed   by  the  presence  of  Eng- 
lish regiments  ;  for  did  any  true  rea- 
son for  diitsatisfaction  exist  amongst  the 
sepoys,  neither  the  presence  of  28,000 
English   soldiers,    who,   occupying   a 
few  of  the  strong-holds  and  principal 
towns    of    that    vast    peninsula,    are 
scarcely   to   be    detected    amidst   the 
ma<»ses  of  the  native  population,  nor 
a  fear  of  the  conn>aratively  few  Eng- 
lish officers  in  coinman<I  of  native  regi- 
ments,  could   intimidate    or    control 
men  so  intelligi-nt  and  so  brave  as  the 
native    troops.       In   strong    contrast 
with  the  fact  that  the   English  main- 
tain their  supremacy  in  the  vast,  po- 
pulous, and  we.ilthy  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dostan,  bv  means  of  an  army  of  28,000 
men,  we  may  brinjr  forward  the  7«J,000 
soldiers  voted  la^t  month  by  the  French 
Chamber  of   Deputies   t«)  occupy  the 
insignificant  province,  Algieria:  these 
7.'J,000  French  soldiers  maintain  a  con- 
stant and  doubtful  struggle  with  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  French,  like  the 
Romans,  iinpoverUh  every  land  they 
visit.     Still,  if  they  maintain  an  army 
of  7'*i,0<X)  men  to  occupt  so  paltry  a 
(Missession,  their  example  should  not  be 
to    us    altogether    unprofitable,    and 
«(hould    teach    us    the    prudence    of 
lulling    at    least    th**    same    number 
in   our    immense    eastern   dominions. 
Inileed,    it    niav    be     asserted,    that 
since    the   establishment    of    the   na- 
tive   Indian    army,    the    se(>oys  bj^ve 
never    but  once    been    betraved    into 
acts   of  open  insubordination,   unless 
provoked  by  injudicious,  if  not  unjUst 
attempts  to   reduce   their  allow ance, 
and  what  is  termed  their  *^field-t>atte^." 
Acts  of  insttbordiiution,  derived  from 


thiii  source,  hare  been  of  late  but  too 
frequent,  but  in  justice  to  the  sepoys 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  liave 
hati  constantly  right  on  their  side,  and 
the  Whig  government  and  the  Whi^ 
employes  have  used  equal  ability  and 
energy  in  disturbing  India,  as  well  as 
Ireland  ;  for  the  spread  of  disaffection 
among  native  corps  has  of  late  evinced 
that  a  master-destroying  power  was  at 
work  in  India  as  well  as  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  had  the  government  of  th^ 
country  bei^n  lef\  tor  another  year  in 
the  incompetent  and  guilty  hands  of 
the  Whigs,  ruin  would  have  overtaken 
all  our  institutions,  and  our   Indian 
army  would  have  been  converted  into 
a  terrible  engine  of  anarchy.     Even 
now  much  decision  will  be  required  to 
repress  the  spirit  of  discontent  while 
its  cause  is  removed,  for  by  the  last 
account  no  less  than  seven  corps  of  our 
army  at  Madras  had   refused  to  re- 
ceive pay,  and,  following  the  example 
set  by  the  52d  regiment,  had  exhibited 
open  symptoms  of  discontent,  though 
not  vet  or  mutiny.     The  cause  of  thia 
discontent,   was  the  attempt   on  the 
part  of  government    to  reduce  the 
"  field-battee,"    w  hich    corps  of   the 
coast  army   have  ever  drawn,  when 
sent  north  of  the  river  Kistna. 

**  Cavalry,  as  well  as  the  7th,  32d, 
and  4t^h  regiments  of  infantry,  are  said 
to  have  thus  mutinied  in  the  Hydend>ad 
force  ;  while  the  2d  and  41st  regiments 
of  infantry,  prepared  for  China,   made 

similar  demonstrations  against  an  equally 
penny-wise  and  pound  fooli.)h  attempt 
to  save  some  few  rupees  in  the  pensions 
heretofore  most  wisely  granted  to  the 
families  of  those  native  troopi  who  fell  in 
fon>ign  service.  These  ana  many  other 
misfortunes  now  assatline  British  Indian 
power,  are  to  be  traceoto  one  and  the 
same  source — the  appointment  of  in- 
competent governors  and  commanders- 
in-cnief  to  the  several  presidencies; 
and  as  these  appointments  are  made  bj 
the  home  government,  to  the  home  go- 
vernment alone  mast  we  look  for  cor« 
rection  of  the  evil.** 

We  trust  that  Lord  Ellenbo^ngh 
will  immediately  look  to  this  vital 
point :  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  and 
cogent  importance.  Compared  with 
it,  the  affairs  of  Affghanistan  are  but 
as  dust  in  the  balance:  to  loae  ten 
regiments  in  the  field,  is  a  calamitj 
•  to  be  deploredy  but  it  may  be  repaired : 
'  to  lose  the  affections  of  onr  nattve 
troopsy  by  portoing  the  Whig  sjttem 
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of  parsimony  and  injustice^  Would  in 
India  speedily  lead  to  utter  annihila- 
tion of  English  power  and  ihe  English 
naine.  And  yet  that  power  was  so 
firmly  established,  and  that  name  so 
respectedi  as  easily  to  have  bid  defiance 
to  all  other  enemies ;  but  the  Whigs 
in  power  are  irresistibly  destructive  ; 
and  even  our  Indian  empire  could  not 
have  stood  their  bad  administration 
for  six  months  longer.  Time  there 
was,  when  the  loss  of  that  empire 
would  not  have  excited  feelings  of  sur- 
prbe.  The  communication  between 
India  and  England  was  formerly  so 
unfrequent  and  so  tedious,  a  voyage 
between  Bombay  and  London  fre- 
quently occupied  six  montlis.  Nowy 
it  may  be  accomplished  in  thirty-six 
days. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  rate 
of  transmitting  letters,  viz.,  thirty-six 
days,  from  Bombay  to  London,  with 
the  speed  of  couriers  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  happily  Cicero  in  his 
letters  has  twice  mentioned  liis  re- 
ceiving at  Rome,  letters  from  Ca»ar, 
then  in  England^.''  CsBsar  forwarded 
a  despatch  to  me  from  Britain,  on  the 
first  of  September,  which  I  received  on 
the  28th  of  the  same  month  ;*'  and 
again — **  I  received  on  the  *24th  Oeto- 
ber,  letters  from  Csesar,  and  my  bro- 
ther Quintus,  dated  26th  September." 
So  that  Casar'i  df*spatche$ioo\iiwcDty- 
•ight  days  from  Britain  to  Rome.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  can  now  communi- 
cate with  our  Indian  empire,  as  speedily 


asy  a  short  time  igth  wtt  eodld  wilh 
our  American  eolooiai^  and  wtbiM 
no  doubt,  that  an  arrmnmiiMit  omkl 
be  easily  entered  into  with  tlb*  paeha 
of  Egypty  at  once  profitaUa  to  him  md 
economical  to  na»  b j  which  onr  troopi 
and  munitioDt  at  war  ofmld  Iw  oo^ 
veyed  by  the  Isthmni  of  SiMSf  laahNt 
forty-five  dayif  from  EqgUnd  to  tk 
Indus.  Were  such  «  apcodj  oobb^ 
nication  establishedf  tba  aaoiuilj  of 
our  Indian  empire  would  bo  Toady  a* 
creased,  and  oar  tonnra  of  pow 
only  end  when  we  oeasod  to  enr- 
clse  it  with  leniency  nad  jiudoe  to  tht 
natives. 

We  dwell  partioiilarlj  npam  chis» 
for,  in  our  humble  opiiuoii*  the  in- 
portance  of  IndJa  to  Enriond  onntC 
be  overrated ;  and  the  Mood  shed  by 
the  victims  of  Cabool,  will  not  hase 
flowed  in  vain  if  it  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation  to  o«r  lofiio 
affairs,  and  stimulates  Britone  ae  one 
man,  not  to  acts  of  revengo  ^gMMl 
the  AfTghans,  bat  to  aets  of  JMlin 
towards  their  fiellow-coiintryiMB ;  §m 
so  the  Hindoos  now  deterTetoboedle& 
Let  usy  for  a  moment«  tnnpev  the  M» 
lowing  tabular  statement  of  the 
and  population  of  our  Indioa 
with  those  of  our  allies  and 
as  well  as  several  of  the 
states  on  our  frontier;  and 
will  be  enabled,  at  a  glanaeb  to  ^ 
ceive  the  vast  importance  of  tho" 
terests  involved  in  the  talhty  of 
eastern  possessions. 
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To  thoso  iim^t  be  acldcl  the  large 
provinri»«  formine  the  eft'»tt»ni  coast  of 
the  Hay  of  Kengal,  contjuning  many 
exrellont  harboum  and  »ea-coast  towns^ 
and  commniiding  the  embouchurea  of 
the  great  rtverit,  Irrawadi  and  Sail- 
wail.  ThvM*  provincei  ceded  at  the 
termination  of  the  Burmese  war,  con- 
tain a  nuinerou.%  industrious,  and  im- 
proving population.  Mr.  Malcolm, 
a  very  intelligent  American,  in  his 
travels  in  the  Burman  Empire,  bears 
the  foll<»wing  testimony  to  the  great 
improvement  which  has  ensued  since 
they  came  under  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  such  a  point  the  testi- 
mony of  an  American  may  be  con- 
sidered unexceptionable. 

**  English  influonoe  in  a  varietv  of 
wavfi  iniprore^  the  temporal  condition 
of  the«o  prnvince<«.  It  haw  abolished 
those  border  warn,  which  kept  this 
pcnplc  and  their  neighbours  eontinoallr 
writch«'d.  None  hut  thune familiar  with 
the  country  can  de«crihi>  the  evils  prf»- 
dueod  bv  a  Burman  war.  The  troops  are 
draHti  from  the  remotcAt  provinces,  and 
as  they  m:irch,  labtiurcrs,  htores,  money, 
boat«,  and  cattle,  are  taken  without  com- 
pensation. They  ha\e  no  tent.«,  no  pay, 
DO  regular  rations,  and  suffer  every  sort 
of  hardiihip.  Every  whem  as  they  ro,  the 
piM>pIe  fly  into  the  jungle,  and  stt<li  pro* 
perty  a.n  cannot  lye  carried  away  i;* 
plundered  without  restraint.  Poverty 
and  distress  are  thus  t»prea<i  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  even  by  a  petty  border 
conflict.  Of  cour.'O,  at  the  neat  of  war, 
tv«-ry  evil  !>  magnified  a  hundred  fold. 
The  mode  of  rai^ini;  troop*  is  the  worst 
possible.  Each  chief  is  required  to  fur- 
nioh  hO  many,  and  i!«  ^ure  to  get  rich  by 
the  operation.  He  calls  first  upon  those 
who  have  money,  and  suffers  them  to 
buy  themselves  off,  taking  finally  only 
those  who  have  no  monev.  So,  if  he 
want  boat<^,  the  richer  boatmen  pay  a 
bribe,  and  get  off*,  aud  the  poorer  must 
go.  So  with  carts,  and  in  fact,  every 
thiug.  The  Nuppreskion  of  war  cuts  uD 
a  large  portion  of  the  diaoces  for  tbc»e 
extorti«>nH. 

**  In  the  Tennasterim  provinces  vari- 
ous improvements  are  perceptible.  Coin 
is  getting  intHnluced  in»teail  of  omsses 
of  lead  and  sihrr;  manufactures  are 
impro v  ing ;  implements  of  impntved  ctm* 
stmctitm  are  u^inl ;  justic>'  i^t  better 
adminiftteriHl ;  life  is  aecure ;  property 
is  nacred  ;  religion  is  free ;  taxes,  though 
heavy  are  more  equitably  imposed ;  and 
courts  of  justice  are  pure,  generally. 
Formerly,  men  were  deterred  from 
gathering  rooad  them  comforts  superior 


to  their  neighbotit>>,  or  building  better 
houses,  for  fear  of  exactions.  Now, 
being  s«M;ure  in  their  earnings,  the  newly* 
built  houses  are  much  improved  in  slae, 
materials,  and  workmanship.  There  are 
none  of  those  traps  and  trammels  which 
embarrass  courts  in  England  and  Ame* 
rica.  The  presiding  officer  In  Mch 
province,  Amnerst,  lavoy, and  llergvl, 
sits  as  magihtrateon  certain  days  every 
week ;  and  before  him  every  eitlaen, 
male  or  female,  without  tba  intanrflntiMi 
of  lawvers,  mav  plead  his  canae  and  ha? • 
immoJiate  redress.  Every  whtra  hi 
BritUb  Burmah«  the  |>eople  praise  £ng* 
libb  iustice ;  but  they  are  uot  vet  racoo- 
ciled  to  regular  taxation.  Though  tha 
Burman  government,  or  its  oppresslra 
agents,  to<»k  from  them  more  than  ther 
pav  BOW,  yet  it  was  occasional,  eooslstad 
chiefly  in  labour,  and  they  were  not 
under  the  necessity  of  saving  any  thing 
against  a  certain  day — a  matter  t^ 
wnich  they  have  been  altogether  unao* 
customed." 

The  acauisition  of  these  provinoet 
has  greatly  increased  the  facility  of 
introducing  our  manufactures  into  the 
Burman  Empire,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  The  enormous  impor* 
tance  of  the  East  Indies  to  EogUod» 
considered  as  a  manufacturing  natioo* 
may  be  learned  from  the  amount  of 
merchandise  imported  into  Hindoitan 
ft*om  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years 
1833  and  1834 

TALUB  OF  macBayDUB  iKroBTXi) 

FBOX  TBB   DXITBD  KUfODOM. 

Itupeet. 

Into  Bengal I4,I88,M7 

—   Madras 1,€00,845 

..  Bombay «4M1,W» 

85^000,108 

The  gross  rerenoee  of  th»  three  pre* 
sidendes  amount  to  about  ^€2 1 /NMMKM) 
—twenty-one  milUoiis  sttrling ! 

Captain  Uafl  ia  hU  **  Fragments " 
remarks,  '*that  people  who  have  not 
attended  to  lodiaa  suDjects  can  form  no 
concepticm  of  the  boundless  trouble 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  Bast  India 
Company  to  Investigate  the  revenue 
svstem,  or  of  the  ulents  and  unwearied 
patience  di^yed  by  thehr  sMrvanU  In 
these  researches.  If  It  were  possible  to 
draw  mp  a  brief  abstract  of  the  reporU  of 
Huaro,  Elphlnstone,  MakolVt  ChapUn, 
FnlUrtoB,  Maekiris,  asd  mbj  oOmt 
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able  iii(>n  on  this  curious  topic,  the  re- 
sult uould  not  fail  to  teach  moderation 
to  thoso  who  censure  at  random  what- 
ever is  done  in  the  East ;  where,  in  fact, 
the  chief  object  of  the  Company  has 
been  to  m(>et  the  views  and  tastes,  and 
to  study  the  old  u^^ages  and  prejudices 
of  the  natives  as  far  as  possible,  consis* 
tent  with  good  government.** 

To  these  possessions  must  be  added 
the  important  free  port  of  Singapore^ 
which  forms  a  station  midway  between 
India  and  China^  where  our  merchant 
vessels  and  ships  of  war  can  be  re-  ' 
fitted  and  repaired,  and  naval  and 
military  stores  procured  in  abundance. 
Such  is  the  oriental  empire,  and  such 
those  eastern  possessions  which  have 
been  endangered  by  a  union  of  imbe- 
cility and  temerity,  of  mis-directed  ex- 
ertion and  ill-timed  vacillation — quali- 
ties which  could  not  have  been  com- 
bined ill  any  but  a  Whig  government. 
The  Whigs  found  our  great  Indian 
empire  gradually  expanding  itself  (and 
during  its  expansion  becoming  con- 
solidated) towards  the  boundaries 
whi(;h  nature  had  set  against  the  fur- 
ther encroachments  of  our  power :  for 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
Indus  should  have  formed  our  north- 
western limit,  beyond  M'hich,  except 
as  traders  and  as  merchants,  we  should 
never  have  passed.  In  Scindc  the 
English  might  legitimately  have  ex- 
ercised an  iniluence  sufficient  to  have 
opened  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  so 
far  as  that  navigation  is  possible,  and 
the  Ameers  who  rule  that  country 
could  have  been  easily  induced,  by  a 
small  annual  subsidy,  to  protect  our 
merchants  and  allow  the  passage  of 
our  vessels.  When  the  late  lamented 
Sir  Alexander  Hurnes  first  surveyed 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  he  declared 
that  this  mighty  stream,  at  its  differ- 
ent embouchures,  was  for  a  great  yaxt 
of  the  year  inapproachable,  and  during 
the  whole  year  unnavigable.  The  in- 
troduction of  iron  steamers  hax,  how- 
ever, overeonie  difficulties  wliich,  in 
the  time  of  Hurnes,  would  have  been 
thought  insurmountable,  and  vessels  of 
this  description,  drawing  but  twenty- 
two  iin'h«s  of  water,  now  ascend  the 
Indus  up  as  far  as  Hukur  ;  and  had 
the  Indian  irovernmcnt  never  advanced 
their  troops  beyond  theSutledge,  there 
i:i  no  diiuht  that  our  merchant  steam- 
ers Would  be  now  navigating  in  peace 
the  five  great  tributaries  of  the  InduBy 


which,  each  ai  large  as  the  Daaabeb 
traverse  the  Puniaab ;  and  oar  mana- 
facturcn  wonld  have  found  a  raadr 
exit  into  Scindcp  Belloochistanf  and 
Affghanistan,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
over  tho  mountain  paaaes  of  the  Hm- 
doo-cush  and  Hiinalajan  nurantaint 
into  Turkistaoy  Dockhara,  and  Thibet. 
In  these  great  regions  of  Central 
Asia  is  found  the  conflux  of  tve 
streams  of  commerce — one  floving 
southward  from  Russia*  another  north- 
M'ard  from  Hindoostan ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  English  mannfte* 
tures  brought  from  India  into  .Central 
Asia,  are  of^en  driven  out  of  the  mar- 
ket by  English  manufactares  intro- 
duced by  Kussian  merchanta.  The 
only  excuse  or  palliation  offered  for 
the  interference  of  Lord  Auckland  ia 
the  affairs  of  Ailghanistant  was  Ibnn^ 
ed  on  the  very  questionable  snppositKNi 
that  Russia  entertMoed  the  desm  of 
forming  an  association  with  Alq^au 
chiefs,  m  order  to  facilitate  the  fntm 
advance  of  its  armies  towards  H» 
doostan.  Wc  boldly  assert*  and  did 
space  permit  us,  we  would  gladly 
bring  forward  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  intrigues  of  Count  Simonitchv  the 
Russian  envoy  in  Pcrsiay  were  ointie 
contrary  to  the  instructions  he  han  re* 
ceived  from  the  Russian  cabinet. 

A  writer  in  The  Tmeif  taking 
the  dates  of  official  p^wrt  for  the 
grounds  of  his  reasonmg^  has  ui  our 
opinion  completely  demonstrated  ~ 
untenable  is  this  defence  set  up 
the  Whigs  for  their  occopatioa 
Aff>:hanibtan. 

(concerning  tho  prudence  of  \ 
advancing  to  meet  the  Rusiiaiis» 
supposing  they  did  intend  to 
India,  another  writer  makes  the  ibl- 
lowing  sensible  observations  :^- 

'*  Two  objects  have  been  asslgnsd  aa 
the  principal  motives  of  our  deftnaiw 
measures:  one — that  of  anticipating  thtt 
project  of  the  invader,  bv  encoeateriav 
him  on  his  approach,  rather  than  ou^E 
arrival,  on  our  frontier;  the  other— Ikat 
of  engaj^ing  the  rowers  on  the  Has  to 
join  with  us  in  our  resistance.  Of  thsse 
two  jmr]>oses,  a  little  consideration  wil^ 
1  think,  show  that  the  first  was  pr^U" 
dicial ;  anil  that  the  second  was  mmm 
likely  to  bo  defeated  than  proBMitsd  h$ 
the  measures  we  adopted. 

M'htfther  it  be  from  tlie  centre  or  the 
north  of  Europe  that  our  invader  Is  to 
issue,  the  length  of  the  mareh  ' 
him,  and  the  want  of  snppUss 
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lino,  will  constituti*  his  greatest  tliffi- 
cultv.     Hy  aiivaiH'iiif;;  to  moi't  liim,  we 
li^liton  hi*  onttTpriM',  hy  hhort<*nin«;  his 
way.     That  t-trort.  whii-h  noulil  olhtT- 
wi'^V  ha\o  lain  wholly  upon  him,  we  take 
partially  up<»n  our.s»*l\«".     Tho  furtht-r 
wo   tro*hf\on»l   tuir   own   iVtiutiiT,  the 
neanT  to  his  n'sourcc'>,  ana  the  more 
«listant  from  (»ur  own,  the  iMillisiun  be* 
tucfn  u.H  will  taki>  place.     Our  trtMms 
will  havo  hfcn  «'xposi>d  to  iuHt  that  tji- 
ti|;uo  anil  privation  which  will  have  l>een 
iiavfil  to  iii.H.     The  sooner  our  enemy 
encounters  u»,  after  he  han  bcg^n   his 
inarch,  the   lutter  will  be  his  state  of 
preparation,     livery   day   that   he  has 
to  advance  through  a  country,  always 
doubtful,  (tften  jealous,  and  Minietinies 
hostile,    will    reduce   somethint;   of  his 
physical   and   soniethint;   of  ht.s   moral 
strength  ;  and  of  a  conflict  thus  volun- 
tarily soui;ht    by  us  at   a  distance  from 
our  own  frontier,  what   under  either  al- 
ternative, must    be  the  result  ?     If  we 
are  successful,  our  enemy  i»  so  much  the 
more   within    reach  of  tho&e  resources 
from  which  his  defeat  must  be  repain»d. 
If  we  fail,  what   will  be  the  character 
and  what  the  issue  of  our  n't  real  ?  What 
receptitin  are  we  to  expect  in  those  coun- 
tries through  which   we  shall  have  to 
make  our  way  as  a  flying  rabble?    And 
under  what   circumstances,  more  to  be 
depr*H.*ated  by  us,  can  our  pursuers  enter 
our  territorv  than  as  a  victorious  army, 
elated   b\  success,  and   confident  in  the 
i^^ue  of  tln'ir  cnltTprise?     1  sugg<'st  no 
an».\ver  to  these  «|ut'.>tions — they  already 
answer  themsflves. 

•*  If  these  views  are  just,  instead  of 
advancing  into  a  difficult  country,  amidst 
an  unknown  p4*ople,  with  allies  who,  far 
fmm  helping  us,  w  ere  dependent  upon 
n<«  for  thrir  own  supp<»rt, — and  this,  bo 
it  romen.bercil,  in  search  of  the  phantom 
of  un  enemy, — if  these  views  are  just, 
woultl  it  not  have  bi'cn  sufficient  to  oc- 
cupy our  »»%*n  fn»ntier,  to  concentrate 
our  troops  in  a  |K»sition  on  the  Sutledge, 
chosen,  and  if  niKN^ssary  strengthened, 
by  ourselves,  and  there  have  awaited 
the  course  of  events?  We  should  thus 
ha\e  acquiri'tl  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  new  country  and  pi^ople  in  our  frout ; 
we  should  still  have  retaimnl  our  ascen- 
dancy over  our  own  subjects  and  allies 
in  our  rear ;  we  should  have  lM'<n  on  the 
S|)ot  ti)  r«»ct»ive  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  the  approai'h  of  an  Kuropean  invader; 
and,  instead  of  poping  our  way  as  we 
have  done,  calamitously  in  the  dark,  we 
should  have  watch«Hl  in  security  the  ex* 
haustion  of  the  resouriH^s  of  our  enemr, 
if  he  did  come,  anti  have  weighed  deli- 
berately the  real  character  and  effect  of 
every  step  we  might  ourselves  have  been 
induced  to  take.  As  it  is,  all  the  moner 
that  bM  been  spent  b j  tu  in  Pert i«,  ftU 


the  blood  that  has  been  abed  in  Affj|ban« 
istan,  will  be  found  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  rather  clearing  tlian  impeding 
the  access  of  an  Euroi>ean  rival.  The 
Russians  would  now  tind  succour  where 
thev  would  otherwise  have  encountered 
resistance.  It  has  been  for  an  advancing, 
and  not  for  a  retiring  euemv,  that  the 
bridge  has  been  constructed  by  ua.** 

As  tbe  British  public  are  very  insuf- 
ficiently informed  about  the  cost  and 
difllculU'  of  marching  modern  armies 
in  the  East,  we  give  the  following  verjr 
important  statements  from  tbe  Bambaj/ 
Times  of  Ut  March,  1842  :— 

••  The  school  in  which  we  have  gained 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia* 
is  too  e\p<*nsive  to  be  freouently  resorted 
to  :  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  wis- 
dom exjM^rience  has  already  taught  us, 
and  not  seek  further  instruction  at  tbe 
hands  of  so  cruel,  so  expi^nsive  a  teacher. 
On  one  point  we  have  now  abundance  of 
enlightenment — we  know  the  cost  of  an 
Afl';;han  war.  In  1839,  Sir  Charles 
Forbes  estimated  the  expense  of  the 
first  campaign  at  seven  millions  ster* 
ling :  the  baronet  was  two  millions 
under  the  mark  for  the  charges  of  tbe 
first  year  of  the  expedition.  Before 
LordKeane  quitted  Scinde,  nine  mil- 
litms  had  l>een  expended:  six  millions 
more  will  not  cover  the  cost  incurred  up 
to  the  present  hour. 

•*  In  1838  there  were  three  crores  of 
surplus  funds  in  the  Calcutta  treasury: 
before  Lord  Auckland  ouits  the  shores 
of  India  he  will  have  added  a  fourth  to 
tbe  sum  total  of  the  India  Company's 
debt.  Our  former  armv  at  no  time  ex- 
ce<Hled  15,50()  men,  with  about  80,000 
camp  followers.  The  Affghans  were 
at  this  time  half  inclined  m  our  favour ; 
they  ofl'ered  scarcely  any  opposition  to 
our  advance,  and  were  not  slow  in  svp* 
plying  our  commissariat  for  a  due  coiui- 
deration.  If  tbe  general  voice  shall  now 
be  listened  to,  we  must  enter  on  a  cam- 
paign to  which  that  of  1839  was  poor 
mdeed  both  in  magnitude  and  dnratioa 
— a  campaign  not  of  fourteen  months, 
but  of  years,  if  we  are  to  keep  the  coun- 
try, where  an  army  not  of  15,000  but  of 
3(1,000  is  demanded.  That  the  expense 
of  this  will,  as  compared  with  its  mag- 
nitude, be  much  greater  than  formerlj, 
will  be  obvious  when  we  consider  tbat 
the  people,  then  lukewarm  or  nentraL 
are  now  furiously  opposed  to  us,  and 
that  we  have  taught  them  where  Kee 
their  vantage-ground  against  us.  The 
altered  circumstances  as  to  means  of 
transport  are  still  more  disadvantageous 
to  us.  It  most  be  recolleeted  that  on* 
camel  will  carry  p^visions  for  thirtj 
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days  for  a  foot  soldiei*,  or  for  thirty  sol- 
diers one  day,  including  in  such  case 
both  fighting  men  and  uttendantfi  ;  and 
that  a  cavalry  force,  reckoned  under 
nine,  requires  seven  times  as  much  car- 
riage as  infantry.  The  camp  followers  of 
the  army  of  the  Indus  amounted  to  about 
80,000,  or  nearly  five  times  that  of  the 
fighting  men.  The  16th  Lancers,  which 
mustered  seven  hundred  sabres,  had 
pine  thousand  followers.  The  whole  of 
these  require,  in  such  a  country  as 
AflTghanistan,  to  be  fed  from  the  com- 
missariat, and  to  have  their  provisions 
carried  along  with  the  baggage  of  the 
Army.  In  the  Bolan  pass,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  grass  for  the 
horses  for  several  days  consumption, 
and  i\iel  for  the  troops  must  be  carried, 
and  grain  for  horses,  bullocks,  and  ca- 
mels, must  also  be  taken  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  march  or  distance  between 
magazines.  The  usual  ration  of  grain 
to  camels  varies  from  four  to  six  pounds 
ptr  diem — their  load  from  two  hundred 
and  eighty  to  three  hundred  pounds. 
So  that  in  a  force  equipped  with  one 
month's  provisions,  camels  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  total  number  will  be  required 
to  carry  the  gprain  for  their  own  con- 
tumption  alone  1 

*•  \Vo  have  not  only  exhausted  Scinde 
and  AfTghanistan,  but  the  whole  of  Wes- 
tern India  of  camels.  Thirty  thousand 
perished  in  the  service  of  our  army  be- 
twixt October,  1838,  and  December, 
1839.  Of  the  twelve  thousand  provided 
this  time  last  year  for  the  army  of  Ge- 
neral Brooks,  not  one  thousand  are  at 
this  moment  alive.  At  this  time  the 
utmost  economy  was  urged  on  the  chiefs 
of  the  expedition ;  that  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  their  carriage  : 
weing  that,  In  the  event  of  the  present 
supply  giving  way,  the  Governor-Gene- 
raf  knew  not  where  more  were  to  be 
found.  Our  own  conviction  is,  that  be- 
twixt November  1838  and  November 
1841,  not  fewer  than  50,000  camels  have 
been  expended,  and  that  the  cost  of  these 
could  not  have  fallen  greatly  short  of 
half  a  million  sterling.  When  General 
Nott  marched  into  the  Teereen  valley, 
he  was  obliged  to  employ  1200  jack-asses 
to  carry  a  part  of  nis  baggage.  The 
Brigade  under  Colonel  McLaren  was 
compelled  to  retreat  •  from  Taxee  as 
much  from  want  of  carriage  as  from  the 
•now :  he  had  been  compelled  throughout 
to  employ  donkeys  instead  of  camels ; 
and  before  he  had  got  half  way  from 
Candahar  to  Ghuznee,  even  these  had 
failed  him.  General  Nott  has  at  this 
moment  10,000  men  at  his  command ; 
but  he  has  not  carriage  for  more  than 
one-fifth  of  this :  he  could  not  move  out 
irith  more  than  two  thousand  men  from 


mere  want  of  camels.  The  force  now 
beginning  to  assemble  on  the  Sutlej  is 
deficient  in  camels  alroady. 

"  The  Ferozepore  force  of  8000  men 
already  dispatched  or  under  orders  to  be 
in  reaainess,  furnishes  a  fair  commentary 
on  the  amount  of  troops  expected  to  be 
required,  though  little  else  than  the 
advanced  guard  of  those  the  public 
voice  desires  to  be  despatched. 

*'  Twice  the  armament  of  1839  will 
cost  greatly  more  than  double  the  ex* 
pense.  The  Affghans  permitted  us  then 
to  move  on  without  resistance;  they 
will  now  dispute  every  inch  of  ground 
where  physical  advantages  present  them- 
selves. The  people  then  brought  in  sup- 
plies in  abundance ;  we  now  propose  to 
desolate  the  country,  or  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  do  so  to  our  hands,  so  that 
supplies  there  will  be  none  save  those 
we  carry  with  us.  Heroes  must  eat  and 
drink  like  ordinary  men ;  and  the  most 
valorous  of  those  who  nOw  demand  to 
be  led  against  the  enemy,  might  shrink 
from  a  twelvemonth's  campaign  on  quar- 
ter rations,  or  on  no  rations  at  all  but 
the  roots  and  carcases  that  might  be 
found  strewed  around.  Were  conside- 
rations of  a  commissariat  to  be  orer- 
looked,  there  are  other  wants  which  pa- 
ralyze an  army  where  the  means  of 
transport  are  exhausted.  Where  the 
thermometer  ranges  36  degrees  below 
freezing,  as  it  did  at  Caboolin  January 
1840,  tents  and  clothing  are  needed  to 
keep  the  courage  of  tne  most  heroic 
warm.  These  can  no  more  be  endowed 
with  powers  of  spontaneous  locomotion 
than  can  commissariat  stores.  It  is 
admitted  by  every  man  who  ever  saw 
the  passes  into  Anghanistan,  that  were 
it  possible  for  the  fighting  men  of  an 
army  to  force  their  way,  the  followers 
and  baggage  must  be  left  behind  where 
ever  serious  resistance  is  offered.  The 
returning  portion  of  the  Bengal  armj 
found  a  chasm  through  which  they  had 
to  make  way  on  the  march  to  Jeilala- 
bad — three  miles  long,  of  an  average 
breadth  of  forty  yards,  and  at  three  or 
four  places  no  more  than  ten ;  at  one  no 
more  than  six  feet  wide ;  so  that,  should 
a  dead  camel  obstruct  the  path,  the 
army  could  not  proceed  a  foot  till  its 
carcase  was  removed.  The  chasm  is 
walled  in  by  nearly  perpendicular  rocks, 
so  that  masses  tumbled  down  from  above 
would  crush  and  destroy  the  advancing 
columns.  The  valley  of  the  inn,  where 
Hoffer  and  a  handful  of  peasantry  scat- 
tered the  columns  of  tne  enemy  like 
dust,  is  nothing  to  it.  It  turns  at  sharp 
angles  and  zigzags,  so  that  a  dozen  of 
matchlockmen,  ensconced  behind  them, 
might  make  a  far  more  effective  and 
deadly  resistance  than  those  wbloh  havn 
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on  former  ftccasioni  foiled  tnd  btfBo<l 
our  troopH.  Wo  shall  he  toM  wi*  are 
taking  into  citn*«i(loration  diflicultt(*.<i 
which  may  wever  meia  u* — we  an»wiT, 
that  wo  are  dealitifi^  \*ith  those  which 
might  at  any  ^taKe  linve  ob^tructtKl  our 
advance,  or  cut  off  our  retreat,  through 
the  iir^t  campaign,  and  which  hare 
•ince  then  been  twenty  timen  attempt- 
ed and  found  insurmountable.  Armief 
which  within  a  year  of  Lord  Keane'i 
retirement  had  been  thirteen  timet  foiled 
or  defeated,  muKt  lay  atide  the  idea  of 
ioTincibilitv,  where  natural  obstructions 
Intervene.' 

A  native  of  Britain,  or  even  an  in- 
habitant of  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol, 
can  form  no  just  idea  of  the  tremen- 
dous strength  of  the  three  great  paMca 
through  which  our  armies  muht  enter 
Hindustan.  At  present,  most  fortu- 
nately for  our  very  existence  in  India, 
the  Seikh  dynasty  which  ruU«j  the 
Punjaab,  is  most  friendly  to  Britain  ; 
were  it  otherwise  we  could  not  even 
approach  Pishawur,  wher«  our  armies 
are  now  collecting  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  Kbyber  past.  Our  troops 
have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  the  march  from  our  advanced  sta- 
tions on  the  Sutle<lgc,  Feranzpore,  and 
Loodiana,  through  Attock  to  Pisha- 
xrur,  a  distance  of  ^CA^  miles  ;  the  line 
of  march  crossing  the  five  great  riveri 
from  which  the  name  Punjaab  is  de- 
rived, and  over  which  not  a  single 
permanent  bridge  ezistA.  What  if  the 
Seikhs  .«hould  prove  treacherous?  then 
wuuM  the  armv  collected  to  rescue 
Sale,  be  itself  destroyed,  and  the 
safety  of  our  whole  Indian  empire 
endaiigered.  To  this  paas  have  we 
been  reduced  by  Whig  misrule :  but 
may  Providence  avert  such  an  occur- 
rence, an<l  mav  the  rulers  of  the  Pun- 
jaab  continue  their  friendly  aid,  a  line 
of  conduct  rendered  the  more  likely 
by  their  national  animosity  to  the 
Affghans,  under  whose  oppressive  tyr- 
rany  the  Seikhs  so  long  groaned,  and 
by  religious  antipathy,  for  the  Seikhs 
are  deut»,  and  the  AfTghani  MobAm- 
nedans. 

From  the  Punjaab,  our  army  com- 
manded by  General  Pollock,  must 
force  the  Khyber  pass,  in  order  to 
enter  Affghanistan,  and  arrive  at  Jel- 
laUbad,  where  Sale  is  beleaguered. 

From  Lieutenant  Fane's  "  Five 
Years  in  Indim"  we  extract  the  follow, 
ing  sketch  of  this  terrific  defilt|  in 


which,  howeter,  it  mtist  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  travellers  are  proceed- 
ing from  Jellalabad  towards  Pisha- 
wur, in  a  direction  contrar?  to  that 
which  Pollock's  brigade  will  have  to 
pursue  :— 

**  From  their  camp  on  the  river  bank 
tbev  moved  across  a  barren  shinglj 
plain  for  a  couple  of  miles,  and  then  en- 
tere<i  the  pass,  two  mountains  rising  on 
either  side  to  a  height  of  two  thousand 
feet,  with  a  rorge  for  the  road  of  about 
one  hundred  ftet.  Beyond  this  the 
pass  opens  oat  to  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  which  continues,  with  slight  varia* 
tions,  for  about  eight  miles  over  a  tole- 
rably good  road,  *  and  then  begins  the 
worli.'  At  this  spot,  where  a  strong 
British  picket  was  po<;ted,  thej  ascended 
the  very  steep  side  of  the  mountain  on 
a  road  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This 
continued  about  twelve  feet  wide  for 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  during 
which  the  ascent  was  nearly  two  thou- 
sand feet.  It  had  been  till  lately  almost 
impracticable,  but  had  just  then  been 
got  into  tolerable  order.  After  getting 
up  this  worst  part,  the  road  continued 
much  the  same,  though  not  ascending, 
for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in  which 
there  were  two  short  but  Tery  steep 
ascents,  which  brought  them  to  a  stock- 
ade, and  a  strong  P*rty  of  our  Irre- 
gulars, posted  to  defend  this  end  ot  the 
pass.  The  whole  length  of  this  difficult 
portion  wsj*  about  thirteen  miles.  *  To 
say  that  this  pass  is  bad,'  observes  the 
writer,  *  is  far  too  mild  a  word.  I  ne» 
ver  contemplated  any  thing  at  all  to  be 
compared  to  its  strength  ;  and  I  can 
only  say  that  if  a  position  is  wanted  to 
depend  on,  this  spot  would  be  totally 
impregnable  if  defended  by  Europeans.* 
But  the  jpass  still  continued  as  far  as 
All  Musjid,  a  fort  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain ;  and  the  place  where,  from 
its  command  of  the  whole  Khyber,  the 
chiefs  levied  their  passage-money  on  all 
travellers.  The  road  was  still  wild  and 
difficult  for  three  miles  more.  '  At 
first  up  and  down  the  rocky  mountains,' 
and  then  along  a  pathway  on  the  side 
of  one,  about  thret  feet  wide,  which  at 
length  led  down  to  a  dry  nullah,  leading 
out  into  the  plain  of  Pishawur." 

The  people  at  either  side  of  this 
defile,  whicn  is  ahcmt  mmtjf  mh$  Umgf 
are  fierce,  predatory,  and  warlike ;  and 
np  to  the  present  crbts  they  ha4l  been 
paid  an  annual  sum  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  our  troops  and  supplies  throagh 
their  defiles ;  bnt  a  mistaken  eeonomy 
higgled  about  the  largeoeM  of  the 
•onit  and  eoueqiMnUy  wt  ihall  hky% 
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to  expend  hundreds  of  thousands,  in- 
stead of  thousands ;  for  in  the  face  of 
such  a  population,  whose  numbers, 
habits,  and  arms,  (the  long  match- 
lock rifle)  render  the  pass  itself  almost 
impregnable^  it  will  require  at  least 
twenty  thousand  men  to  jforce  the  pass. 
Our  readers  will  please  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  it  will  not  be  enough  for 
our  army  merely  to  fight  its  way 
through  the  pass,  for  unless  they  so 
clear  it  of  all  enemies,  as  to  bring  all 
their  long  trains  of  ammunition,  stores, 
and  provision,  the  whole  way  through, 
they  will  have  effected  worse  than  no- 
thing when  they  arrive  at  Jellalabad  ; 
for  Sale  requires  both  ammunition  and 
food,  and  the  country  about  Jellalabad 
is  very  sterile.  When  Nadir  Shah 
entered  India,  he  gave  £100,000  to 
the  Khybenees  to  secure  a  safe  pas- 
sage. 

We  may  here  take  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that  since  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms, particularly  of  the  long  rifle,  a 
warlike,  but  wild  and  undisciplined 
mountain   population  can  oppose  the 

Sassage  of  regular  armies  through 
efiles,  much  more  effectually  than  it 
was  possible  to  do  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  arrow  was  the  only  missile 
available  in  this  species  of  warfare. 
This  explains  how  it  happens,  that  we 
now  meet  with  difficulties  almost  in- 
superable in  passes,  which  regular  ar- 
mies in  former  days  forced  with  ease. 
The  rifle  and  the  gingal,  a  species  of 
swivel,  enable  the  defenders  of  these 
wild  heights  to  post  themselves  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  enemy 
who  is  to  be  attacked. 

Colonel  Wilde  has  mode,  it  appears, 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  force  the 
Khyber  pass,  but  his  detachment 
consisted  of  but  four  regiments,  a 
force  much  too  small  for  the  under- 
taking. 

Moreau,  in  his 'celebrated  retreat, 
forced  the  terrible  defile  situated 
between  Neustadt  and  Freyburgh, 
which,  from  its  dreary  appearance,  is 
called  Hell.  It  is  six  miles  long,  and 
in  many  places  not  more  than  ten 
paces  wide  ;  but  Colonel  D'Apri^,  who 
defended  it,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  able  to  construct  breast-works  at 
different  elevations  commanding  the 
pass,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Kybur- 
ris ;  besides,  there  is  a  great  difference 
indeed,  between  six  and  ninety  miles  I 
An  officer,  who  writes  from  Colonel 


Wilde's  camp,  remarks  on  thb  sub- 
ject— 

**  Men  may  force  the  pass  after  a  great 
sacrifice  of  life,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  camels  not  standing  fire, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  crowning 
the  heights,  owing  to  their  steepness 
and  breast-works  of  stones  all  the  war 
up,  no  baggaee,  ammunition  or  provi- 
sions can  ever  he  taken  by  force  through 
a  pass  of  twenty-six  miles — and  what  is 
any  force  without  all  ? 

"  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  camp 
that  30,000  men  could  not  force  the 
Khybur  with  baggage.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  General  Avitabile.  There 
were  no  doolies  to  carry  off  the  wounded,- 
who  fell  into  the  enemy's  power  and  were 
beheaded,  in  sight  of  the  cohmn.  This 
alone  may  prevent  the  natives  from  again 
advancing. 

"  With  a  succession  of  difficult  defiles 
in  front,  with  a  nation  united  in  hostility 
towards  us,  who  will  withhold  supplies, 
and  by  that  alone  exterminate  us  as  our 
own  commissariat  is  lamentably  defi- 
cient, the  wisdom  of  entering  on  new 
difficulties  is  Questionable." 

Between  Jellalabad  and  Cabul  liea 
the  Khoord- Cabul  pass,  in  which  the 
bones  of  thirteen  thousand  of  our 
countrymen  are  bleaching.  We  shall 
again  advert  to  it  when  we  have  to 
speak  of  Sale's  prospects.  But  the 
English  may  enter  Afighanistan 
through  Scinde,  and  the  Bolaun  or 
Bolan  pass,  of  which  Mr.  ConoUy 
gives  the  following  description : — 

"Before  it  was  light  next  mominr 
the  whole  camp  was  astir,  and  when  aU 
were  ready,  the  order  of  march  was  ar- 
ranged ;  the  riders  who  had  fire-armS 
forming  an  advance  and  rear  Ruard, 
while  the  grooms,  leading  the  horses 
and  camels,  walked  toe[ether  in  a  bodj 
on  foot.  From  the  vsdley  in  which  we 
had  slept,  we  at  one  entered  the  close 
defile  of  Bolaun.  At  first  there  was  but 
breadth  for  a  dozen  horsemen  between 
the  rocks,  which  rose  like  walls  on  either 
side  to  a  great  height.  Afterwards  the 
road  lay  broadly  between  the  mountains, 
occasionally  opening  out.  It  was  like 
the  beach  of  a  sea,  formed  of  loose  peb* 
bly  stones  and  sand,  and  it  ran  in  sharp 
angles  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  t9 
two  hundred  yards  in  length.  This  was 
the  stvle  of  the  pass  for  ten  miles  to 
Ser-e-kbujoor.  The  minutest  descrip« 
tion  could  hardly  convey  a  just  idea  of 
its  strength ;  it  is  a  defile  which  a  reg^ 
ment  of  brave  men  could  defend  against 
an  army, 
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••  At  StT-o-khujoor,  a  full  and  rapid 
fctrrnm  j;u>h«'(l  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
rock.  It  ran  a  short  di^tanco,  and  then 
lo'^t  it«rlf  in  thf  jjround,  appearing  again 
two  inih's  h>\V('r  iIohu,  near  a  single 
date-tr<M>,  callid  KhuitKir-e-pauin.  At 
8er-e-kliujo«»r  thf  hilN  broke  oif  from 
(he  road,  l>ut  they  still  command*^  it 
fur  ninetern  more  mile^,  and  the  name 
beach-like  road  lay  between  steep  bankff, 
a.s  if  it  wfie  the  bed  of  a  deep  but  dric<l 
ri%or. 

"  Sixteen  miles  on  the  road  waa 
Khaukee  Delio,  and  thirteen  miles  fur- 
ther on  Bii'beenaunee,  both  places  where 
there  wa*  abundaneo  of  go<Kl  water, 
u^ed  as  halting-points  by  camel  cara- 
vanv.  Many  graves  were  here  and  thero 
pointed  out  a-H  thoso  of  murdere<l  tra- 
vellers, and  I  afterward!!  leanunl  that 
beyond  Khaukee  Deho  we  passed  a  bury- 
ing-ground  named  Kutlgau,  or  the  place 
of  slaughter,  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  large  party  of  travellers  having  been 
murdered  there. 

**  At  Ser-e-khujoor  we  had  halted  a 
minute  or  two  to  water  the  horses,  and 
then  continued  our  march  in  the  same 
order  as  before,  with  the  exception  that, 
w  here  the  nature  of  the  ground  admitted 
it,  T*e  hud  skirmishers  thrown  out  on 
either  flank  on  the  bank  above  us.  Mu- 
been  Shah  rode  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
from  time  to  time  giving  such  advice  and 
orders  as  he  deemtnl  ex|>edient.  He 
looked  anxious,  but  said  that  he  had 
aeen  a  dream  in  the  night,  and  that  it 
wan  AAirr,  Innhallah.  At  lJ«H*b<'enaunee 
the  mountains  parted  oflf  to  the  right  and 
left,  antl  here  ended  the  dreaded  defile 
of  Hohiun.  Many  kiH'n  eyes  had  been 
all  the  way  directinl  to  the  tops  of  the 
hilU,  from  whence  we  ex|>ected  to  see 
enemies  ov(>rl*K>king  us,  but  not  the 
shadow  of  a  fo<»  appeared,  and  we  re- 
turniMl  thanks  to  l*ro\idence  with  minds 
much  relieved,  though  still  highly  ex- 
cite«l:  ^hen  we  were  safely  at  the  end 
of  the  dreaded  pa*"»,  Muheen  Shah  called 
a  halt,  and  recited  a  short  prayer,  which 
was  answered  by  two  shouts  that  made 
the  hills  ring  again." 

The  Atlvancc  of  aid  to  our  ti'oopi 
stationed  at  Afghanistan,  is  much  ra- 
ciiitated  by  the  (Hrfectly  tranquil  state 
of  Scinde,  whose  three  rulers,  called 
Ameers,  are  all  friendly  to  us ;  and 
by  f>ur  possessing  Kuracbee,  at  the 
western  inouth  of  the  Indus,  with 
Bukur,  a  strong  fortress,  Sukur,  and 
Skikapore.  The  latter  large  town  was 
ce«Ied  to  us  in  February  of  this  year. 
We  have  otherwise  in  our  possession 
Dadur,  Quettah,  and  Khelat ;  and  wo 
can  DOW  traverM  the  BoUa  passi  tm* 


opposed  hj  an  enemy ;  but  it  is  eri. 
dent,  that  if  our  troops  advancred,  and 
that  the  Beloochee  tribes  again  be- 
came hostile,  they  could  never  retreat 
through  that  pass. 

While  England  remains  mistress  of 
the  seas,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  native 
population  of  India  can  be,  depended 
on,  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Persia 
or  UuHsia,  to  invade  the  Company's 
territories,  must  bo  regarded  as  com- 
pletely visonary  and  impracticable. 
When  Alexander  the  Great  had  be- 
come master  of  Persia,  he  was 
enabled  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Puu- 
jaab,  and  visited  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus:  but  the  losses  his  army,^. 
supported  as  it  was  by  all  the  resources 
of  the  Persian  empire, — .sustained, 
were  such  as  to  drive  even  the  well- 
tried  Macedonians  to  a  state  of  mu- 
tiny ;  losses,  the  result,  not  of  op- 
position on  the  part  of  an  enemy,  but 
produced  by  the  want  of  water  and 
food,  by  fatigue  and  disease — and  yet 
an  ancient  army  was  a  much  more 
moveable  machine  than  a  modern  one^ 
encumbered,  as  it  necessarily  is,  by 
heavy  cannon  and  ammunition  wag- 
gons. Before  an  enemy  coming  from 
the  westward  approaches  India,  he 
must  traverse  ArTghanistan  and  Bello- 
chistan,  and  if  he  did  not  see  a  single 
enemy  on  his  march,  his  army  would 
have  dwindled  away  to  a  disorganized 
band — an  assertion  which  will  be  borne 
out  by  the  testimony  of  every  man 
who  has  been  in  that  country  ;  for  the 
defiles  through  which  armies  must 
there  march,  are  so  barren  and  un- 
productive that  all  the  supplies  and 
provisions  must  be  carried  with  the 
army.  Of  fifteen  hundred  cavalry, 
reviewed  at  Bukur,  and  whose  horses 
were  then  in  the  best  condition,  six 
hundred  had  lost  their  horses  by  fa- 
mine, when  the  division  arrived  at 
Dadur.  Of  six  hundred  camels  who 
set  out  from  Candahar  with  a  detach* 
ment  of  our  troops,  not  more  than 
forty  remained  when  they  arrived 
before  Ghutznee  ;  and,  in  each  case, 
this  enormous  loss  was  incurred  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired. 

The  climate  of  Scinde  is  peculiarlr 
imfavourable  to  the  health  of  British 
soldiers,  and  a  great  mortality  has  oc- 
curred amongst  the  troops  who  have 
been  stationed,  for  the  last  two  vears, 
at  Dadur,  Sukor,  Bukur,  Shika- 
pore,  and  Karacbee.    A^,  enlar^ 
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nii-nts  of  tho  spleen,  inflammation  of 
tiie  liver,  (lys(»nti'rv,  dropsv,  jun:?le- 
lliviT,  .Mil  -.iii-.'trolvO,  liii\(»  [ircvaili'd 
to  a  I'ri:liti'iil  extent.  The  sepoys 
snfr..'r  iM'i'.Ii  li'v.s  than  our  men,  in 
Sc-inile  ;  h\it  tlien  in  Affyflianistan,  the 
natives  (,f  India  are  decimated  by  the, 
to  them,  insupj)or table  etd<l  in  winter. 
Indeed,  the  climate  of  Affghanistani 
in  con>e.juenre  of  the  general  faee  of 
the  country  so  elevated  above  the  sea — 
the  aver.'ijjfe  elevation  of  its  plains  be- 
ing betwi-en  five  and  six  thou-and  feet 
— is  li:jl»le  to  great  winter  coM.s  ;  and 
the  Cold  thus  produced  is  very  much 
increased  by  the  bitter  winds  which 
rush  doun  its  valleys,  from  the  snowy 
mountains  that  surround  the  country 
on  its  northern  an«l  eastern  sides,  ?end- 
inT  down  ridtres  of  Ie»er  height  to 
travor-e  the  c«iuntrv  in  various  direc- 
tion^,  and  from  the  defdis  ami  ])asses, 
lately  the  seat  of  such  bloody  warfare. 
Diiring.-Mi.imer  the  heat  in  these  passes 
is  int«tltral>le,  and  the  troops  we  left 
to  guai  d  the  most  important  parts 
of  them,  sn(!'ered  sidly  fr«»m  disease. 

Our  tViend,  Captain  Curtis,  to  whf)se 
letter  we  shall  recur  just  now,  writes 
from  the  (Mitrance  of  the  Rolaun  pass, 
on  the  'Jl>t  April — "The  heat  is 
dreadful — the  thermometer  1 17**  lahr. 
in  n)y  tent.  I  have  exeavate«l  half  of 
mv  lloor,  i'.!)d  write  from  a  cave  six 
feet  deep,  uhere  I  mana'je  to  exist  in 
an  atnii'-phere  of  P.j'=*;  it  is  kept  thus 
Cdol  by  tiUi:iels.** 

Thi-^in  April,  and  in  a  country  where, 
in  Jannnrv,  the  th.'Tmometer  had  been 
l.j*^  and  "-'0^  below  the  frei  zing  |)oint! 

The  lieaN  of  summer  are,  it  is  true, 
le»sen«  d  bv  the  viciuitv  of  the  moun* 
tains  in  ('.iiid.har  and  Caliool,  in 
\\hoM'  iiLUteiliate  neii.:)ibi)urhoiMl  the 
fruits  ofiijc  i^irthare  produced  in  the 
Lii'eati-l  a'mnnlance  au<l  varii  tv.  Can- 
d  diar  is  i\\i«  thi)usand  and  ft)rtv-seven 
luih-s  di»t  lUt  from  Calcutta  ;  and  Ca- 
bin il  i-  !".i:;her  from  Calcutta  than 
Mcispi,\\  t'.-Diii  I'ari**.  Already  its  name 
i»  :i^  f  nii'Miui  to  th<'  Kn^1i>h  ear,  n^ 
t]s:if  "f  >b.-eMW  t<i  the    I'VeUcll. 

I!;'.«-i  ,,wi- 1,  as  «»ur  fi  clings  have 
1- ■■»  :,,  l.\  t'.i-  lion  itViiic  detail.'*  iif  the 
K!.' "I"!  (  al'unl  nia-r-aerc,  \\v  can 
•-■■aii  (  !v  tin*  ijur  iudirment  in  en- 
di  .i'.  «ii.:'.!iL'  I'  di'aw  ilie  \«-il  troin  the 
fntPii  ,  t'«r  th-'  pnrpfisi-  of  dixcus^ing 
what  t'.it>>au-aits  the  other  Hritish  de- 
t.iclmn'nio  mtw  stationed  at  AffL'hnnis- 
t.in.  For  those  at  Quettah  and  RheUtj 
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we  entertiun  but  little  ftppreheiiM^ 
and  think  that  there  is  a  fair  diaDei 
of  their  citlier  receiving  timely  •» 
eour,  or  efTecting  their  retreit  li 
Seinde ;  but  we  tremble  for  Gcncnl 
Nott  and  the  Britiah  force  at  Cmk' 
har,  where  we  have  ten  thonaand  mn, 
twenty  pieces  of  artillerry  and  aim- 
dance  of  ammunition  ;  General  Xott, 
however,  has  no  means  of  transport,  ti 
enable  him  to  remove  more  than  OBt> 
fifth  of  this  force  to  anjr  oonsidcnUi 
diiitance.  Under  theae  rirrnmifsanw 
his  army  would  k>e  aUurred  in  its  r» 
treat,  before  it  had  accompliihed  oa» 
fourth  of  its- way  back  to  Scinde  ;  ani 
recollecting  that  he  will  be  evtiy 
where  surrounded  by  a  hoatile  popolfr 
tion,  we  fear  that  even  a  ipeete 
<lest ruction  would  awut  him.  Ge- 
neral Nott  is  an  able  and 
lute  man,  and  we  have  the 
confidence  in  his  resourceay 
fore  we  do  not  thiuk  it  altogether  ii^ 
possible,  that  he  may  maintam  *~* — ** 
in  (?andahar  during  the 
summer  and  following 
spring.  We  ha%'e  no  doubt  that  Ike 
credit  of  England  is  sucht  that  he  wiH 
find  many  merchants  in  Afl^fhaaiiCa 
who  will  'negociate  his  bills  ;  Ibr  At 
Atf^hans  ore  the  greatest  baakera  if 
Central  Asia,  and  even  in 
iiurnes  obtained  money 
Aflghan  merchant  for  a  bill 
a  mercantile  house  in  Caleotta. 

Wo  have  at  present  bdbre  as  a 
letter  from  Captain  Cnrtts  than  Di» 
]>uty-A.<«i>tant  Commissarj«  OettfJ 
m  Lord  Keane's  armvi  daied  Ayd 
2iht,  18^)9,  from  the  camp  al  DmIh^ 
in  tlie  valley  which  forma  tlia 
mencemont  of  the  Bolana 
which  he  says  **  the  advaaot  ie 
up  for  supplies^  and  I  can  do 
towards  helping  themp  fbr  my 
sure  chcbtd  are  in  the  rear.  1 
luckily  >erai)ed  together  8»000 
by  granting  government 
Bengal ;  fancy  negociating  a 
this  howHnir  wilderness  I  A 
merchant  offered  roe  4j400 
a  draft  nn  the  llengal  _ 
4,5(N)  rupees,  and'  here»  at  the 
of  the  mountains,  at  the  very 
of  Candahar,  he  tendered  two  l^pd^ 
VcHflititt  $equitu,  in  part  p^mMlt 
where  thev  came  ftvm  lastp  er 
they  found  their  wav  into 
heaven  only  knows.'  I 

\Vt  may  remark  i      lUi 
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cirruiij>tan(v,  that  tlj«">c  Wiu'tiun  m»- 
cjuiiH  ^\t•^l'  |rol»:iMy  l)roni;ht  into 
A -in  I'Hi  r  >iiMts  wlu-n  \\ni''f  I'Mi'iVftl 
an  t*xli!iMv«»  tasUTfi  trrt'li*,  an<l  htT 
coins  rirrulatr-l  cvt'ii  so  t*av  On  Ciii.'in, 
whi'ff  f'Vfn  now  thfv  an*  occasionally 
mi't  with." 

If  Nott  ran  ni'ithtT  retreat  to- 
Wiir«l><  ( jii(  tta  nor  maintain  hinisilf 
until  ihf  Miinincr  of  1 843,  at  Camla- 
hnr,  itothinir  rt'nninii  for  liini  f)u(  to 
make  a  im-h  for  <'ahool.  The  .«urcf}»i 
of  such  an  attcnint  J.**  vorv  iinprohnble 
but  not  iTnT)0'isiMo,  and  wito  h»»  once 
at  (\ihoo',  \nth  n  force  at  hi^  <*otn. 
uiand,  h'«  cnuM  easily,  in  summer, 
force  the  Khooril  Cahtuil  pa.^s,  un<l 
arrive  at  Jcl!al:il)a*l:  he  Mill  he  aluckj 
man,  anil  a  ^rc.it  >*en('rul  if  he  arrives 
there  with  a  U)»s  of  alw^ut  ane«thinl  of 
his  arinv.  As  to  Colonel  I'ahner  we 
consiiler  his  nituation  in  Ohiiznee  a4 
priH-arions  in  the  extreme.  The 
town  \*  ^tron1r  aji'l  wcll-fortificd,  this 
he  ha.i%hrcn  oi>!i^:«'(l  to  abandon  ;  it  is 
now  occupied  hy  the  insur^enti*. 
Colonel  Pahner,  uith  the  sc{>oy  reiri- 
inent  defends  himself  in  the  citadeU  a 
miserable  fortress  ;  he  is  said  to  >>o 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition, hut  unless  i^peedily  succour* 
cd,  we  do  not  think  he  can  hold  out. 
At  Jellal.ihad  lies  the  hcri»ic  Sale, 
with  fifteen  hundred  troop.-*,  **  thou- 
»and  arnird  camp-followcr«,  and  scanty 
stores  of  anitnunition  ;  for  him  we  are 
auxioiui,  hilt  nut  ap;reheniii\e  ;  he  has 
already  f>errormed  one  of  the  >^reuteat 
feats  of  modern  stratj-jry,  in  forcini^ 
his  way  from  Tahool  into  Jidlalahad, 
oj»posiil  every  inch  hy  enemies  advan- 
ta^eously  ^:tuat^  d,  an«l  far  outnum- 
Wring  hinu  Never  did  troops  ex- 
hibit p*eatiT  courage  or  endurance 
than  his  :  seventeen  day.s  and  >even- 
teen  ni.-ht.i  they  fou^^Lt  onwards,  and 
cut  their  way  throu^^h  their  eiH*mies 
at  the  rate  of  tour  miies  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  this  protracted  strittr;^le  he  lost 
one-third  of  his  w  Inde  force  •  ther 
were  slain,  Imt  none  either  pri«oners 
or  deserters;  never  were  tnnips  ex- 
posed to  greater  privations  or  more 
incessant  danger,  and  it  is  hut  justice 
to  record  that  \«ith  the  exception  of 
the  I.'Uh  !'.riti-!i  Lijiht  Infantry,  it 
consisted  wholly  of  sepoys,  who,  if 
thej  could  not  excel,  fully  equalled 
our  Eoffltah  soldiers. 

W0  by  no  meant  despur  of  Sale ; 


h  •  will  either  be  relieved  bv  a  power- 
ful force  that  will  sweep  tlie  Khyber 
P.i'"»,  or  he  will  strike  some  blow,  and, 
ahandonin'.^  bis  b.ipTKa^f^  And  guns, 
save  hiin>«*lf  over  one  of  the  by- 
passes in  the  mountains. 

The  preccdin^j^  i»ptM?ulations  about 
the  results  of  the  campaign  have  been 
made  on  the  sup{K)siti(m  that  the 
.VflL^hans  will  everv  where  rise  en 
mu-xe  a'jain>t  the  Entrlish,  and  will 
make  their  expulMon  not  only  a  matter 
of  national  policy  hut  of  religious  cn- 
thusi:u»m.  A  fanatical  and  religious 
war  would  ho  trulv  formidable,  and 
would,  if  the  .Aff^lians  were  united, 
e'ld  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Kerimrhcvs  or  Infidels,  us  thev  call 
the  Knglifth  and  Hindoos.  Notwith- 
standin;^  the  in^dorious  beginning  of 
the  war,  in  spite  of  the  errors  of 
rJphin>tone  and  Shelton,  and  the 
melancholy  fate  of  bo  many  brave  sol- 
diers, we  call  them  brave,  ftir  we 
cannot  hut  think  that  the  44th  Hrgi. 
ment  would  never  have  fled  had  the? 
been  properly  commanded — they  would 
never  have  turned  their  backs  (as  they 
are  represented  to  have  done,  even 
at  Cabool,  long  before  the  retreat,) 
had  they  been  properly  commanded. 
Knowing  as  we  do  the  incapacity  of 
F^asteni  Shahs,  the  changeable  and 
fickle  character  of  orientals,  the  fear 
they  have  hitherto  entertained  of  the 
Dritioh,  .ind  the  probability  of  discord 
amon^  the  AfTghan  chiefs  themselves, 
we  still  indulge  a  hope  that  the  storm 
may  not  prove  as  great  as  it  tbreat- 
ene<l  to  be. 

One  thini?  is  clear,  that  we  mutt 
abandon  .\flghanistan  the  moment  we 
have  vindicated  our  tamishe<i  honoury 
and  rescued  our  beleajruercd  troops. 

God  grant  that  we  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  these  objects,  even  tlioujrh 
they  c(»st  ns  another  seventeen  mil- 
lioni>,  the  sum  already  expended  on  this 
unholy  war  bv  the  Whiles. 

Wo  fear  tluit  the  days  of  impeach- 
ment are  past,  but  let  the  fjeople  of 
EngLind  not  be  deceived,  let  t!iem  not 
blame  Bumes  or  M'Nagfaten,  let  them 
not  censure  Elphinstunc  or  Pottinger, 
(the  latter  at  leaAt  not  until  their  de- 
fi-ncc*  is  heard,)  but  let  tbem  cry  out  for 
justice,  and  let  the  culprits  tried  be 
the  late  Whig  ministry,  and  above  all 
Lords  Palmerstoo  and  Auckland. 

If  the  laU  diaaatert  lead  to  the  lota 
of  Indiat  if  thi  progrMt  of  el?ilisatiMi» 
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of  commerce,  of  literature,  and  sci- 
ence in  the  East  be  stoppedi  it  is  with 
them  the  guilt  will  lie,  and  upon  them 
we  invoke  the  punishment  At  pre- 
sent we  must  conclude,  for  we  dare 
not  permit  ourselves  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  our  expedition  to  China : 
in  Affghanistan,  we  are  justly  consi- 
dered as  robbers,  in  China  as  pirates. 
May  our  nation  repent  of  its  guilt  and 
recover  from  its  consequences  ;  may 
our  late  rulers,  too,  repent,  but  let 
them  not  escape  the  penalties  which 
ought  ever  to  await  crime. 

In  order  to  make  our  readers  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  seat  of  the 
war  as  our  limited  space  will  permit, 
we  annex  a  map  of  tne  country,  and 
a  few  notes  relative  to  the  stations 
lately,  or  at  present  occupied  by  our 
troops,  and  some  of  the  passes  not  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  observations. 

JELLALADAD. 

*' Jellalabad,  which  is  a  very  small 
town,  very  dirty,  and  very  poor,  consist- 
ing of  about  400  houses,  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall,  is  situated  2()00  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  34  deg.  25  min, 
north  latitude,  which  is  six  miles  only 
south  of  Caubul.  It  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  a  plain,  extending  from 
west  to  east  for  about  20  miles,  and 
having  a  breadth  of  10  or  12.  Only  a 
narrow  tract  of  this  space,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  river  which  tra- 
verses the  plain  on  its  northern  side,  is 
level ;  and  this  is  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  being  clothed  with  verdure 
of  all  sorts,  and  studded  over  with 
groups  of  fine  trees,  together  with  crops 
of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  jewarrie,  and 
Indian  corn.  Numerous  villages  are 
scattered  alone  the  margin  of  the  river, 
but  the  breadth  of  this  fertile  tract 
seldom  exceeds  a  couple  of  miles  ; 
and  a  very  short  way  south  of  the 
river  the  country  is  a  stony  waste  of 
low,  undulating,  and  barren  hillocks, 
which  gradually  rise  np  to  the  base  of 
the  Safeid  Koh,  distant  about  20  miles 
from  the  river.  Here  it  again  improves, 
and  numerous  villages  are  to  be  seen 
clustered  under  the  foot  of  this  gigantic 
range,  Or  perched  a  considerable  way 
up  its  slope  ;  the  Caubul  river  is  here  a 
broad,  rapid,  and  clear  stream.  It  has 
a  breadth  during  October  of  100  yards, 
but  its  banks  are  far  apart  and  low.  It 
can  be  forded  in  several  places.  Tra- 
yellers  cross  it  on  bullock's  hides  stuffed 
with  straw,  on  which  they  first  place 
their  clothes,  and  lying  upon  them  flat, 
kick  away  with  their  feet.  It  is  asto- 
^'•hing  what  a  little  way  thej  go  down 


the  stream  considering  the  force  of  the 
current.  The  temperature  of  the  riTcr 
at  sunrise  is  56*,  lur  being  60* ;  and  at 
sunset  60*,  air  being  66*. 

**  The  cultivated  part  of  the  plain  of 
Jellalabad  is  much  intersected  with  water 
cuts  brought  from  the  river,  and  is  low 
and  swampy  There  is  much  rice  cul- 
tivation. 

CAUBUL. 

'*  The  city  of  Caubul  lies  in  a  trian- 
gular gorge,  about  6000  feet^above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  is 
encompassed  by  hilis.  The  town  of 
Caubul  is  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
about  a  mile ;  and  in  breadth,  from  north 
to  south  half  a  mile.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  his^b,  but  weak,  mud  wall,  and  has 
no  dttco.  East  of  the  town,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  ditch,  on  the  top  of  a 
rocky  eminence,  stands  the  fortress  of 
Bala  Ilissar:  and  on  the  slope  of  this 
aclivity  are  situated  the  King's  Palace 
and  Gardens,  with  an  extensive  basaar, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and 
separated  from  the  city.  Above  the 
fortress,  upon  an  eminence  overlooking 
not  only  the  fortress  itself,  but  tl&e  level 
all  around  it,  is  the  citadel,  and  within 
this  fort,  a  brother  of  Dost  Mahommed 
built  a  palace  which  he  called  Koolah- 
i-Feringee,  or  the  European  Hat,  and 
which,  very  curiously,  became  during 
the  British  occupation  in  1B39,  the  hos- 
pital of  the  13th  Light  Infantry. 

**  The  chief  bazaars  in  the  town  run 
east  and  west ;  the  largest  and  best  runs 
nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  is  a  spacious  broad  street  of  good 
houses,  two  story  high,  and  covered 
over  with  a  flat  roof,  extending  between 
their  tops ;  this  was  at  one  time  gilded 
and  painted.  This  long  street  is  broken 
into  three  or  four  districts  or  divisions, 
by  small  squares,  which  are  open  above, 
and  have  passes  leading  out  rieht  and 
left  to  the  ad  ioining  streets.  1  he  rest 
of  the  town  does  not  differ  much  from 
that  of  other  Eastern  cities, — having 
dirty,  narrow,  and  irregular  streets, 
with  high,  flat-roofed  houses,  built  of 
Cutcha  brick :  no  stone  is  used  al- 
though such  an  abundant  supply  lies  all 
round.  The  population,  according  to 
Burnes,  consbts  of  60,0(X)  souls.  The 
Caubul  river,  which  enters  at  the  north 
of  the  gorge  from  the  west,  flows  east- 
ward, close  under  the  northern  M^all; 
and  a  rich  slip  of  meadow  land,  covered 
with  gardens,  rises  up  from  its  northern 
bank  to  the  base  of  the  hills  on  that  side, 
increasing  in  breadth  as  the  river  flows 
eastward. 

*'  The  country  around  Caubul  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile;  |^ain  and  provisions 
of  all  sorts  are  m  great  abundance. 
The  most  delicious  fniits  of  every  de« 
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•cription  are  to  Uo  had  for  a  mere  trifle ; 
and  }'ct  f^uch  was  the  improvidence  of 
the  mdininiKtrators  of  Wniff  teoierity, 
that  13.0(10  of  our  brave  country  men, 
backed  by  the  treavurus  of  India,  were 
h«frc  j^tarvcd,  in  184i  ! 

i:urzvT:E. 
*'  The  town  and  fort  of  Ghuzncc  are 
built  on  a  hill  partly  rockv  and  partW 
artiHcially  formed  of  eart)i.  The  hill 
is  part  of  the  ran^  of  hills  which, 
ninniiii^  noarly  east  and  west,  divides 
thin  valley  from  the  valley  of  Caubul ; 
u|>on  the  fiij^^hest  portion  of  the  mound, 
which  \%  8tXK)  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
nea,  the  citadel  is  built.  This  placA 
was  carried  by  assault  on  the  "Hkd 
of  July,  1839.  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John, 
now'  Lord  Keane.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  mud  wall,  containing  an 
area  of  nearly  two  miles,  and  ii  well 
supplied  with  provisions  from  the  sur« 
rounding  valleys.  The  climate  during 
some  portion  of  the  year  is  very  cool ; 
in  winter  th«*  snow  lies  upon  the  ground 
for  two  months,  but  in  summer  the  heat 
is  very  great  About  two  mites  to  the 
north  of  Ghuznee,  is  the  tomb  of  Mah- 
mood,  the  conqueror  of  Ghuxnee ;  hero 
are  the  gates  of  sandal  wood  brought 
from  the  Hindoo  Temple  of  Somonetni, 
in  Guzerat.  by  Mahmood.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  city  and  the  two  minarets  of 
Mahmood,  lie  about  a  mile  without  the 
pnvkcnt  town.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  about  lC,tX)0  persons. 

KIIF.LAT-I-UIIILZIE. 

••  This  is  a  strong  poftt,  lying  150 
miles  we:(tMard  from  Ghuznee,  and  in 
a  le>s  rigorouH  climate,  being  on  a  lower 
level ;  it  is  tolerably  garrisoned. 

VALl.ET   or   THE   TCHMrK. 

**  Thin  valley  extends  from  Candahar 
up  to  Ghuznee,  a  distance  of  225  miles, 
and  runs,  ft>r  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  in  a  direction  nearly  from  north- 
east  to  south•we^t.  For  the  first  87  milet 
U'tween  Candahar  and  Kelat-i-Ghiljie, 
its  direction  is  east  and  west,  and  the 
higher  part  of  the  valh'y  has  a  direction 
from  N.N.K.  to  S.S.W.  It  is  bounded 
on  each  hide  bv  high  rangt>s  of  barren 
mountains,  witli  sharp  and  precipitous 
sides;  that  on  the  south  separates  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  L'ghesan,  whilst 
beyond  the  range  which  forms  the  nor* 
thern  barrier  lies  the  fertile  %  alley  of 
the  Trghundaub  river.  This  la>t  range 
of  hills,  tihen  it  approaches  the  foot  of 
the  valley,  takes  a  circular  sweep  from 
north  to  south,  and,  running  about 
three  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Canda* 
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har,  joins  the  southern  boundary,  and 
shuts  up  the  mouth  of  the  valley. 

••  The  ridge  which  shuts  up  the  vaJ« 
ley  at  its  foot  has  several  breaks  iu  it« 
through  one  of  which,  some  miles  sdath- 
weftt  from  the  city  of  Candahar,  passes 
the  road  to  Herat;  and  a  little  way 
further  sooth  flows  the  Tamok  river 
through  a  gap,  on  its  way  to  join  th« 
Ilolmund. 

**  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  valley, 
at  its  lower  extremity,  where  the  town 
of  Candahar  is  situated,  may  be  abont 
30  miles  ;  but  higher  up  it  rapidly  c<m« 
tracts.  The  least  breadth  of  ft  is  about 
half  a  mile.     The  height  of  some  of  tli« 

{»eaks  is  5000  feet  above  the  plain.     The 
ower  part  of  the  valley  is  a  stony  and 
barren  waste. 

CA2n>ABAB. 

**  Candahar  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tomuk,  and  Is  sepa* 
rated  from  the  river  Turnuk  by  a  short 
range  of  hills  called  the  Torkana  H^U. 
Candahar  is  encompassed  on  three  sides 
by  hills  i  the  open  side  is  toward  the 
east ;  it  is  3500  miles  above  the  letel  of 
the  sea.  Around  Candahar  the  country 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  by  meant 
of  numerous  canals  cut  from  the  Urjg^ 
andab ;  the  extent  of  the  rich  lana  il 
very  small ;  three  or  four  miles  to  lb* 
east  of  the  city  there  is  notliing  but  a 
barren  and  stony  covered  plain,  detti* 
tute  of  water  and  wood. 

**  Candahar  is  a  considerable  city.  111 
the  form  of  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
having  its  defences  uniform ;  it  is  sur. 
rounded  by  a  high  but  thin  mud  wall, 
S3  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  ditch  10  feet 
in  depth  and  24  feet  in  width ;  the  fovf 
principal  streets  leading  from  a  gate 
opening  mid-way  on  each  side  of  the 
town,  meet  together  at  the  centre  of  a 
large  inclosed  and  domed  building, 
about  80  feet  in  diameter,  called  Char* 
soo.  The  southern  side  of  the  angle  it 
13U0,  the  northern  1100,  the  eastern 
KXX),  and  the  western  1900  feet  in  length. 
There  are  four  gates  in  the  wall ;  the 
parapet  is  embattled,  loopholed,  and 
piercHed  for  throwing  vertical  missilee  in 
the  ditch.  The  towers,  including  those 
over  the  gates,  are  63  in  number,  upon 
which  guns  might  be  mounted.  The 
citadel  is  an  inner  quadrangle  of  900 
yards,  retrenched  in  the  centre  of  the 
northern  face;  a  |food  fosse  nroteett 
three  sides  of  the  citadd,  and  there  b  a 
large  bastion  on  tlie  southern  face. 
Four  small  towers  flank  the  eastern, 
and  four  more  the  weetem  front.  Five 
miles  from  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  Old 
Candahar,  thoT  eoTer  an  area  of  about 
two  miles.    Tm  climate  Is  aradi  t«pa> 
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rior  to  Hindostan.  During  April,  May, 
and  June,  the  boat  during  the  day  is  ex- 
treme, bnt  the  niglits  and  mornings  are 
cool.     The  population  is  about  25,000." 

THE    KHOJEH  AXRAN    HILLS    AND  THE 
KOJUK  KOTUL  PASS. 

"  These  hills  lie  on  the  line  of  road 
between  the  ralleys  of  Kuch  &k,  Pisheen, 
and  Candahar, 

'*  The  height  of  this  pass  is  about 
7500  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  ascent  for  the  last  two  miles  yery 
•teep.  The  peaks  of  the  Khojeh  Amraun 
Hills  on  each  side  of  it  rise  up  several 
hundred  feet  higher. 

'*  These  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of 
slate,  and  many  fine  springs  of  water 
gush  out  of  their  sides.  At  their  lower 
parts,  however,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
water.  They  are  covered  with  shrubs 
and  flowers,  the  wild  cherry  and  plum, 
the  wild  thyme,  rhubarb,  gentian,  assa- 
foBtida,  yellow  and  red  tulips,  anemones, 

frasses,  together  with  wild  oats  and 
arley,  whioi  are  to  be  met  with  amongst 
them. 


<f 


KWETTAH. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  beyond 
ihe  Bolan  pass  stands  the  small  town  of 
Kwettah,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Shawl,  in  latituae  30  deg.  1 1  min.  Its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  5500 
feet.  It  is  a  poor  miserable  town,  consist- 
ing of  a  sort  of  mud  edifice  called  a  fort, 
biult  upon  a  mound  of  earth,  and  having 


about  400  wretched  mud  hovels,  with 
flat  roofs,  clustered  around  its  foot^ 

"  The  district  of  Shawl  is  situated 
between  the  29  deg.  50  min.  and  90 
deg.  50  min.  of  north  latitude,  and 
the  66  deg.  4  min,  and  67  deg.  20 
min.  of  east  longitude ;  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Tukatoo  mountains, 
on  the  south  by  the  Bolan  ran^e,  on  the 
east  by  those  of  Znrgoon  and  Tharkoo, 
and  on  the  west  bv  Chuhultan.  The 
general  aspect  of  this  country  is  hiUy, 
rocky,  and  sterile,  pacticularW  on  the 
south  side;  but  where  mould  exists 
(which  is  the  case  on  many  of  the  nor- 
thern faces)  vegetation  is  luxuriant; 
and  a  variety  of  English  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs  are  to  be  found,  such  as 
cherry,  almond,  hawthorn,  barberry, 
&c.  &c. ;  also  the  juniper,  which  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  18  to  90  feet. 

<*  Within  eight  miles  of  Kwettah 
there  is  a  forest  of  the  above  descarip- 
tion,  on  a  piece  of  table-land,  which 
affords  an  inexhaustible  source  of  fire- 
wood, and  also  rafters  for  buildinff. 
The  wood  of  the  iuniper  is  exact^ 
similar  to  that  used  in  cedar  pencils, 
and  the  scent  equally  aromatic.  The 
assafoetida  grows  in  abundance  on  these 
hills,  many  of  which  are  composed  of 
mica  and  chalk.  Coal  of  an  inferior 
description  is  found  in  the  Bolan  pass. 
Around  Kwettah  are  numerous  ordiards 
filled  with  iwricots  and  almond  trees, 
plumbs,  peaches,  apples,  and  fine  pop- 
lars, with  vines  trained  op  their  trniuks.^ 


*  '<  World's  Notes  annexed  to  his  Map  of  AfiManistan,"  a  cheap  and  excellent 
work,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  our  rea£rs. 
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The  bay  of  Diego  Garcia,  into  which 
the  pirates  were  now  about  to  cDter» 
is  a  oeautiful  and  nearly  land-locked 
harbour»  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
from  five  to  six  broad.  It  is  formed 
by  the  sand  and  matter  thrown  up  by 
the  sea  on  the  outer  edge  of  one  of 
those  banks  or  shelves  that  hafe  been 
raistnl  in  the  ocean  by  the  incessant 
labour  of  the  coral  insect  for  ages  past ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  these  islands, 
or  strings  of  islands,  as  it  may  be, 
which  abound  throughout  the  tropics, 
and  particularly  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  ocean.*^,  arc  usually  of  a  circular 
or  s«mi-circular  form,  inclosing  a  la- 
ffoon  or  bay  with  one  or  more  entrances 
from  the  ocean  without. 

Here,  then,  Antonio  determined  to 
pass  a  day  or  two,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  so  much  that  was  agreeable,  with- 
out the  drawl>ack  of  his  master's  pre- 
S4*nce.  And  the  ship  being  anchored, 
the  sails  furletl,  and  the  yards  squared 
with  due  precision,  he  gave  Bolger 
orders  to  get  out  the  boats,  and  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  wooding 
and  watering  ;  while  he,  with  a  couple 
of  his  companions,  set  off  in  the  jolly- 
boat  for  the  shore,  on  a  shooting  ex- 
cursion ;  taking,  however,  the  precau- 
tion of  making  Jouvert  accompany 
him,  lest,  by  any  manner  of  means, 
ht  should  eflfect  his  escape,  which  would 
have  involved  him  in  a  pretty  diiemma. 

Towarcb  evening  he  returned,  well 
laden  with  young  boobies  and  other 
sea-birds,  much  fatigued  by  his  un- 
usual exercise,  very  thirsty,  and  dis- 
posed for  sleep  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  refreshed  himself. 

But,  ever  anxious  to  annoy  Rolger, 
before  going  to  bed  he  ordered  him  to 
take  his  turn  of  watch  during  the 
night,  from  which,  in  virtue  of  his 
capacity  of  mate,  he  should  have  been 
exempt. 

The  watch  kept,  was  what  sailors 
term  aa  anchor  watch,  or  watch  kept 
on  board  a  Teaael  riding  at  anchor. 

£a^  of  tilt  imtM  hftd  ortet  to 


keep  a  sharp  eve  on  Jouvert,  and  to 
ascertain  that  he  was  in  his  cabin  on 
deck,  and  before  retiring  below.  And 
having  taken  this  precaution,  Antonio 
retired  to  rest,  and  Jouvert  to  hit 
berth  ;  where  we  shall  leave  htm  till 
eleven  o'clock,  by  which  time  Uie  rest 
of  the  pirates  had  followed  Antonio's 
example. 

The  night  was  calm,  and  all  on 
board  the  Yoyageur  was  quiet.  The 
soft  tread  of  the  watch  was  but  just 
audible,  as  he  paced  Uie  deck  with 
slow  and  measured  step,  which  was 
sometimes  interrupted,  as,  seated  on 
the  locker,  he  waited  the  expiration  of 
his  hour.  He  did  not,  however,  wait 
listlessly :  his  mind  was  fully  occupied 
with  what  was  passing  in  iL  It  was 
the  mate,  Bolger. 

Jouvert  had  lain  awake,  tosung  on 
his  mattress,  restless  and  agitated.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  with  him  to 
pass  sleepless  nights,  thinking  on 
the  hopeless  position  in  which  mis- 
fortune had  placed  him:  but  this 
night  his  restlessness  proceeded  from 
a  different  cause — the  excitement  of 
pondering  on  the  means  of  escape  that 
fortune  appeared  to  him  to  have 
thrown  in  his  way. 

In  his  walk  on  shore,  he  had  seen 
that  the  island  was  well^wooded  and 
full  of  thickets,  which  would  afford 
every  facility  for  his  escaping  from  the 
closest  pursuitf  and  conceding  him- 
self from  the  strictest  search  the 
|Mrates  could  institute.  It  was  up- 
wards of  thirtv  miles  lons^  and  strag- 
gling, so  that  he  could  smit  his  quar- 
ters if  it  became  necessary.  Tnere 
was  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  food  readiest 
to  toe  hand;  ^or  on  the  ooooa-nnt 
alone  human  life  can  be  supported  for 
a  loQg  time.  The  night  was  dark; 
they  were  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  shore ;  and  he  was  a  good  swin- 


On  the  other  bend,  to  darkn  this 
inviting  proapeett  thsre  wera  the  hard- 
•biyof  ijipww Ip tiw wnthTf •a* 
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livinp  upon  raw  and  coarse  food,  most 
likely  Cor  a  very  long  while  :  for  these 
islands  were  n<it  at  all  frequented  at 
the  time.  There  was  also  the  fear  of 
beini"  disoovere<l  hy  the  watch  in  the 
act  of  escapinpr.  It  wa*  true,  he  could 
shor>t  him,  and  then  jumping  over- 
hoard,  iiialc*  for  the  shon'  imder  cover 
of  file  d'ir\'n«*ss.  Hut  this  would  have 
been  sure  to  Jiave  alanneil  the  rest, 
anil  ficeasioned  an  inniUMliate  pursuit 
of  him,  which  might  have  resulted  in 
his  heiivjf  recaptured,  as  fatigued  with 
swimming  he  arrived  on  the  white 
bandy  heach  ;  and  besides,  he  disliked 
the  idea  of  shedding  blood,  if  it  could 
be  avoided  —  except,  indeed,  it  had 
been  Antonio's. 

He  now  lay  revolving  these  chances 
in  his  mind  ;  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  hy  turns  presenting  a  pic- 
tun*  to  him,  betwe'Mi  the  features  of 
which  it  waslijird  to  sav  whet!ier  there 
was  nnu'h  c»r  little  of  the  "  emharras 
d •  rhoir."  The  past  and  present  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  alter  ;  hut  he 
at  length  decided  that  those  of  the 
future  might  be  improved ;  but  it 
nuist  he  by  a  bold  touch.  He  deter- 
nnne<l,  at  all  hazards,  to  attempt  his 
escape,  and  that  immediately  ;  and  he 
was  in  the  .act  of  making  his  prepara- 
tions acconlingly.  when  he  reflected 
that  it  was  H»»Igcr's  w.itch. 

Ihtwten  him  and  .Touvert  no  par- 
ticular intimacy  existed  :  he  was  one 
of  thos-'  wln>  had  brou*:ht  things  to 
the  i)a'is  at  whieh  th<'y  were  with  him, 
though  he  had  not  taken  an  active 
pr\rt  in  them ;  an<l  this  had  withheld 
Jouvert  from  making  any  atlvanees, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  him.  This  Bol- 
ger  had  perccive<l  ;  but  he  had  attri- 
buted it  to  the  fear  on  .Touvert's  part 
of  being  noticed  by  Antonio,  and  his 
conduct  toward^  him  had  always  Innn, 
if  n(;t  coni*iliating,  at  lea^t  devoifl  of 
oflTence.  H«'  was  also  at  open  variam-e 
with  Antonio,  like  J«mvert  himself; 
and  the  remembrance  of  bis  conduct 
on  the  occasion  of  the  row  with  the 
co(»k.  had  let>  a  favourable  impression 
on  .b»u vert's  mind  with  regard  to  him  ; 
and  he  in  cmMMpience  dctermineil  to 
«lrfrr  hi'-  attempt  till  the  next  watch, 
unwilling  to  hazard  the  chance  of  being 
obliged  to  take  the  life  of  the  only 
person  on  board  for  whose  abandoned 
state  he  felt  the  slightest  regret,  and 
also  wishing  tn  avoid  involving  him 
in  any  new  difficulties  with  Antuoio, 


which  his  escajiing  nnnotioed  Ivr  lam 
would  be  sure  to  do.  He  conse* 
quently  stretched  himself  on  his  mat- 
tress, and  cahnly  awaited  Botger'i 
coming  to  ascertam  that  he  was  in  bii 
berth,  determined  not  to  let  feelings  d 
hurry  or  impatience  get  the  better  oj 
his  resolution.  Bolger  yoon  camei 
and  opening  the  door  of  the  roond 
houfe,  put  his  hand  over  to  feel  thai 
Jouvert  was  in  his  berth »  as  was  hi 
usual  way,  not  caring  to  disturb  him 
Jouvert  almost  felt  a  wish  to  bid  bin 
good-by,  as  he  withdrew  bia  band 
but  that  could  not  be.  Bolger»  bov 
ever,  lingered,  with  the  door  of  lb 
cabin  half  open  in  his  handf  and  step 
ping  in,  contrary  to  hu  cnatonBt  |vo 
nounced  the  word  "  Jonrert !"  in  a  kvi 
but  distinctly  audible  voice. 

"  He  su8|)e<*ts  my  purpose  I**  wa 
the  first  idea  that  flashed  arroaa  Jo* 
vert*s  mind,  as  rising  from  bia  reeoa- 
bent  posture,  and  laying  his  hand  «■ 
the  pistol  that  was  in  his  bosonit  be 
answered  "  What?'*  in  a  tone  betweta 
anger  and  excitement.  Bat  witboal 
ap|>earing  to  heed  it,  Bolger  coniiaaed 
in  the  same  voice,  and  witb  a  butf 
manner — 

"  Jouvert,  there's  not  moeb  tiaw  to 
lose;  I  tell  you  what,  I^  mmm  to 
propose  a  plan  to  von." 

From  the  cautious  timidity  «f  bb 
manner,  an  indistinct  pereeptioB  ef 
the  object  of  his  visit  now  atimh 
Jouvert ;  but  surprised  Mid  takfv 
aback  l>y  the  suddenness  of  the  dis- 
closure, and  chousing  ralber  to  db- 
sendile  ignorance  of  his  meaning,  •>  A 
plan  !**  he  answered,  «  fur  what  V* 

**  For  running/' svd  BoliieTt 
use  of  the  term  familiar  am 
men   for  expressing  del 
their  ship.    *<  1  tell  yoa  whafyrm 
and  tired  of  these  rascals." 

'<  You  are?"  said  Joavertf  not 
ing  what  to  reply  to  an  avowal  ao 
expected. 

"  I  am,"  said  Bolger,  **  t1 
seem  surprised  at  it ;  and 
that,  I'm  determined  to 
and  1  want  you  to  ioin  na." 

<<  Us—who  r  sud  Jonvwt. 


<f 


Me  and  the  cookr  Mid  Bolnffw 


«'  You  needn't  be  afraid,"  be 
observing  that  Jouvert 
answer  him ;   ^  it  waa  w«  tbat 
naged  all  about  the  water  frlUnv 
I  made  him  empty  a  lot  of  II 
time  he  went  bewvj    i  tbal  vn 
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b«  obligr<^d  to  put  in  somewhere,  and 
get  a  chance  to  give  them  the  iiH|) ; 
and  he's  been  burning  firewood  like 
sea- water  for  some  time  back.  <*  Ile'li 
be  with  um/'  alluding  to  the  cook. 
*'  There's  the  long-boat  alongside,  and 
I'll  liave  every  thing  ready  by  to-mor- 
row nighty  if  you'll  only  eay  the  word. 
**  Come/'  he  continued,  "  what  d'ye 
lay  ?  there's  not  much  time  to  lose.  I 
don't  fear  vou,  so  vou  needn't  fear 
mo/'  he  addiHl,  seeing  Jouvert  still 
hesitate  to  an.«wer  him. 

There  was  9omething  in  his  manner, 
and  in  his  candid  avowal  of  Imving 
done  what  would  have  cost  him  his 
life  if  it  had  beim  known  to  his  asso- 
ciates, that  conveyed  assurance  that 
there  was  no  treachery  lurking  be- 
neath his  uroposal.  Nor  was  it  sus- 
picion on  that  head  that  made  Jouvert 
delay  to  assent  to  it.  It  w^as  the 
sudden  interruption  of  his  own  scheme 
by  the  light  of  a  better  hope  bursting 
on  its  sombre  darkness,  that  at  first 
bewildered  his  faculties.  But  ai  he 
balanced  their  res]>ective  chances,  the 
superior  advantages  of  Bolger's  pro- 
ject became  too  apparent. 

"And  how,"  he  answered,  "are 
you  to  get  away  ?  where  do  you  in- 
tend going?" 

"  Why,"  said  Bolger,  •'  to  Mada- 
gascar, of  course  ;  it's  not  far  oflT,  I 
believe.  But  that's  what  we  intend 
to  leave  to  you.  All  we  want  is  to  get 
clear  oflT,  and  keep  out  of  (laspar 'sway.** 

'*  Better,"  said  Jouvert,  after  a  little 
considi-rutioii,  "  make  for  Mauritius 
at  once.  We  should  hive  a  leading 
wind  the  whole  way  ;  and  they'll  never 
think  of  following  us  there." 

"  Oh,"  saul  Bolger,  "  and  what's  to 
become  of  me  and  the  cook  ?  it  'ud  be 
out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  with 
us,  I'm  afraid.  No,  no,  that  'ud  never 
do.** 

Jouvert  consI<lered  for  a  moment. 

"  The  cook  and  you  have  nothing 
to  fear,"  said  he :  '*  there's  no  charge 
brought  against  you  ;  and  if  there 
was,  who's  to  prove  it  ?  1  know  no- 
thing of  you,  except  that  you  were 
sent  on  board  here,  as  they  uiight  send 
me  to-morrow,  wherever  they  pleased.** 

''  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  said 
Bolger. 

"  Why,  certainly,-  said  Jouvert,  "  I 
know  nothing  of  you  but  what's  to 
joarer«dit;  and  you  needn't  tell  more 
of /oar  ftorj  Uum  yoo  like.'* 


<«  Well,  well,**  laid  Bolger,  not  a 
little  pleased  at  finding  no  objection 
on  Jouvert*!  part  to  his  proposal,  and 
impatient  to  bring  the  matter  to  A 
conclusion,  "  where  you  please  |  I 
don't  much  care  where,  to  long  as  I 
get  clear  of  these  scoundrels.  To* 
morrow  night,  then,  at  twelve  o*clook« 
vou  stand  by  for  a  run — is  that  set- 
tled ?•• 

"  You  must  mind  and  secure  the 
quadrant  and  chart,"  said  JouTert; 
"  they're  both  on  the  after-locker  be- 
low ;  and  provisions  for  a  fortnight,  if 
you  can  manage  it.'* 

"  Leave  that  to  me,**  said  Bolger } 
•«  U  that  all  ?•• 

"  That's  all  that  I  know  of,**  said 
Jouvert. 

"  Then  good-night,  my  boy,**  said 
Bolger.  "  All  shall  be  right  on  mj 
part,  and  1  know  I  can  trust  to  you. 

And  so  saying,  he  cautiously  made 
his  exit,  leaving  Jouvert  to  ponder  at 
his  leisure  on  the  change  that  three 
short  minutes  had  wrought  in  his 
views,  with  respect  to  the  SK>de  of 
escaping  from  his  thraldom,  and  the 
possible  eflfect  that  the  change  might 
produce. 

Silence  and  solitude  naturally  prompt 
to  reflection ;  and  if  darkness  be  su- 
peradded, it  not  unfrequentlr  happens 
that  it  imparts  a  portion  of  its  hue  to 
the  thoughts,  especially  if  the  mind  be 
moodily  predisposed. 

Left  m  the  full  participation  of 
them  all,  Jouvert  soon  began  to  feel 
their  influence.  He  had  been  some- 
what hastily  drawn  by  Bolger  into  an 
acquiescence  in  his  jiroposal,  rather 
than  an  entire  approval  of  it ;  and  the 
pleasing  anticipations  in  which  he  had 
at  first  indulged,  of  their  being  able 
to  get  away  unKM>ticed,  and  meeting 
with  fair  wmd  and  fine  weather,  that 
would  speedily  restore  him  to  society 
and  life,  began  now  to  give  way  to 
doubts  as  to  Bolger's  a^lity  to  per- 
form what  he  had  promised,  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  fears  for 
his  discretion,  supposing  him  to  have 
a  fair  opportunity.  Then,  the  chances 
of  a  long  passage,  in  an  open  boat, 
possibly  short  of  provisions,  arrayed 
themselves  m  opposition  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  a  refuge,  and  plentr 
of  food,  though  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
on  the  island ;  and  the  scale  seemed, 
for  a  while,  to  turn  in  £sf  our  of  his 
original  pwpoet*   . 
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In  such  dilemmas,  the  ancients  were 
in  the  hahit  of  having  recourse  to 
their  penates,  and  Jouvert's  tutelar 
deity  now  came  opportunely  to  his 
assistance.  It  was>  in  substance,  a 
miniature,  the  semblance  of  the  absent 
mistress  of  his  affections,  set  in  a  small 
frame  of  rose-wood ;  and,  previous  to 
the  capture  of  the  vessel  oy  the  pi- 
rates, it^  had  always  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  his  berth ;  but  he 
had  concealed  it  from  their  profane 
gaze  beneath  his  mattress  ;  .ind  now, 
while  in  the  turmoil  of  ideas  conse- 
<iuent  to  indecision  and  anxiety  of 
mind,  he  passed  rapidly  from  the  con- 
sideration of  one  matter  to  another, 
he  bethought  him  what  amongst  his 
a})parc-l  and  valutiblea  he  might  bo 
able  to  secure,  in  making  his  escape; 
forthwith  the  miniature  occurred  to 
him.  He  drew  it  forth  from  its  hiding- 
place,  held  it  up  before  his  eyes  in  the 
dark,  turned  and  re-turne<l  it,  and 
then  rendering  it  a  tribute  of  affec- 
tionate adoration,  he  returned  it  to  its 
place  of  concealment. 

It  proved  a  powerful  advocate  in 
behalf  of  Bulger's  plan,  and  imme- 
diately su^'^gesting  to  him  that,  in  case 
Bolger  should  fail  to  perform  his  part 
of  the  agreement,  there  was  still  time 
to  carry  his  own  more  desperate  pro- 
ject into  effect,  he  abandoned  it  for 
the  time,  and  determined  to  await  the 
is.sue  f»f  the  proceedings  of  the  coming 
day.  His  mind  being  once  made  up 
upon  the  subject,  he  felt  much  more 
at  ea.-e ;  and,  being  relieved  from  the 
state  of  agitation  and  excitement  in 
which  he  had  been,  he  fell  into  a 
*ound  sleep,  from  which  he  was 
awakened  a  little  before  breakfast,  by 
Antonio  kieking  rudely  at  bis  door, 
and  telling  him  to  get  up  and  prepare 
to  accompany  him  on  shore. 

"  What  a  lazv  lout  of  a  fellow  that 
]<"  sail!  Antonio  to  one  of  his  com- 
ra<le«,  tiirnin-j  away,  and  pompously 
])ara«iinu'  the  (|uarter-deek  ;  "  he'd 
sleep  ei;^'ht('en  hours  out  of  the  four- 
aiid-tw»iity.*' 

.louM  rt  now,  fi»r  the  first  time, 
(ilM-\id  l»i<  rirder  with  promptitude 
arid  I'l'M.-iire,  fi>r  he  felt  the  secret 
sail >iaet inn  natural  to  a  man  in  his 
])(i>itinii,  (if  knowing  that  he  was  about 
to  ovtrreai'h  his  enemy. 

Aftir  lireakta-t,  Antonio,  still  play- 
ing the  gi-ntleman,  proceeded  on  shore, 
ipleu^urin^',  taking  Jouvert  with  hioj 


and  leaving  Bolg«r  to  do  the 
sarj  fatigue  duty  of  wooding 
watering,  and  also  to  attend  to 
private  concenM,  of  which  he 
wholly  igpfiorant,  but  with  which  the 
reader  is»  by  this  time,  eoAdently 
acquainted.  As  they  pMeed  to  tM 
gangway,  on  their  way  to  the  hoat, 
Jouvert'  saw  a  qnantitj  of  ahip  biacnit 
spread  out  on  the  deck,  in  the  raa, 
and  he  remarked  that  it  had  not  the 
appearance  of  being  either  damp  or 
mouldy.  This  looked  well ;  he  paaMd 
on;  but  we  can  accompany  htm  no 
farther  at  present,  as  it  ia  neoenary 
to  attend  on  Bolger  during  the  ra» 
mainder  of  the  day. 

Intent  upon  the  ezecntion  of  Uf 
plan  of  escape,  he  had  got  vp  the 
biscuit  under  pretence  of  drying  it  ia 
the  sun,  but,  in  reality,  that  ho  m%hC 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  away 
with  a  lax^er  quantity  of  it  than  m 
could  have  hoped  to  secure,  wi4oel 
the  aid  of  such  a  stratagem.  And  ai 
he  4eted  as  purser,  and  had  chaigt  of 
all  the  provisions  on  board,  he  hei 
contriveu,  unobserved,  to  gire  tike 
cook  more  meat  than  was  neenawj 
for  the  day's  consumption,  to  he  boOed 
for  their  immediate  use.  He  had  alie 
managed  to  stow  away  some  move  in 
his  berth,  along  with  some  siudl  arti- 
cles of  grocery.  This  done,  he  gel 
out  the  long-boat's  sul,  and  pnt  ll^ 
with  all  the  oars  beloneinj^  totbe  ymvl 
into  the  long-1)oat,  and  with  the  eaehi 
and  buckets  neoessaryi  he  started  ftr 
the  shore,  to  fill  water,  and  cot  §Nk 
wood.  He  returned  about  mlddav 
with  a  load  of  wood,  andlwTi^g  AbmL 
started  again  on  the  same  errand* 

The  cook  was,  in  the  mwllint^ 
performing  his  part,  wlkiefa  had  bten 
arranged  by  Bolger ;  he  had  tiie  Mp 
to  himself,  and  no  one  to  InlMnfl 
his  operations.  Indeed,  the  ftdfiliaa 
afforded  them  were  so  grcetj  that 
there  was  not  much  merit  attached  to 
the  execution  of  their  projeet  Arf- 
tonio  returned  in  the  after noei^  M  he 
had  done  the  day  before ;  an^  ahest 
night-fall,  Bolger  arrired  idth  ■neJhw 
load  of  wood  and  water.  Re  heft 
contrived  to  prolong  hit  stay  en  riMve 
on  purttose,  that  retnndqg  hde^  he 
might  tiavfr  an  excuse  for  net  dl^ 
ch.'irging  the  boat  that  niehti  fled  he 
now  let^  her  made  ikit  a  tte 
wav,  by  a  warp  to  the  lovi 
soil  boom,  with  I 
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chaIcs,  &c.  in  lier»  ready  to  f(et  uniltT 
weigh.      Night  s(*t  in,  the  watch  was 
set,   and   all   things    wore   the    Mune 
aspect  as  on  the  preceding  evening. 
Jouvert  now  lav  in  his  berth  in  a 

* 

state  of  agitation  the  most  unenvialile. 
He  had  not  failed  to  remark  the  way 
in  which  the  long-boat  had  been  left^ 
and  he  could  see  in  it  a  certain  indica* 
tion  that  Holger  hatl  not  changed  hit 
mind  ;  and  he  luul  accordingly  made 
the  few  little  preparations  in  his  |K)wer 
for  starting,  distributing  about  his 
person  some  small  articles  of  value* 
with  his  pistols  in  their  place,  and* 
above  all,  not  forgetting  the  miniature, 
which  he  now  strung  abcmt  his  neck, 
intending  it,  no  doubt,  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  breast-plate ;  and  thus 
prepared  for  oflfence  or  defence,  he 
waited  the  appointed  hour.  Hope 
and  fear,  by  turns  uppermost,  kept 
him  in  the  most  painful  suspense. 
One  watch  was  relieved,  another,  and 
another,  before  Holgcr's  turn  came  ; 
but  at  length  he  heard  him  exchanging 
some  common-place  remarks  with  the 
man  whom  ho  relieved.  lie  paced 
the  deck  for  a  short  time ;  he  went 
forward,  and  came  aA,  and  a  long 
pause  and  silence  ensued.  He  rose, 
and  paced  the  deck  again ;  and  Jou- 
vert thought  he  could  perceive  a  want 
of  firmness  in  his  step,  that  bespoke 
the  timid  caution  of  hia  purpose. 

One  or  two  short  coughs  now 
seemed  a  signal  to  him  that  the  time 
was  near.  IVesently  he  heard  him 
enter  the  jolly-boat,  which  hung  in 
her  place  over  the  vessel's  stem  ;  and 
he  could  nlainly  distinguish  the  small 
splash  of  the  oars  in  the  water,  as 
Bolger  let  them  down,  end  on,  ami 
sent  them  adrit\.  And  Jouvert's 
state  of  anxiety  was  becoming  insup- 
portable, when  he  heard  hb  foot  ap- 
proaching the  berth,  and,  opening  the 
door  cautiously,  Holger  demand^  in 
a  low  voice,  **  Are  you  awake,  Jou- 
vert ?•• 

As  he  started  to  his  elbow,  answer- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  Bolger  conti- 
nued— **  Now  then,  my  boy,  jump  up 
— bear  a  hand — soAly — get  into  the 
boat — I'll  be  with  you  directly — nund 
and  close  your  door  aAer  you** — and 
havioff  given  these  hasty  directions,  he 
immediately  withdrew. 

Jouvert  prepared  instantly  to  obey 
thw,  and  quickly  throwing  on  \m 
Jackfi  and  cifi«Qd  peeping  tkrough 


the  blinds,  to  ascertain  tliat  the  coast 
was  clear,  he  stealthilv  gained  the 
gangway,  and  descending  into  the 
long-boat,  with  a  beating  heart,  took 
his  seat  in  lier  stem. 

A  man  in  the  boat's  head  held  on 
by  a  warp  fVom  the  studding-sail 
boom,  ready  to  let  her  go.  Jouvert 
knew  that  it  was  the  cook,  and,  after 
waiting  for  about  a  minute  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  trepidation,  he  Ten* 
tured  to  ask  after  Bolger,  but  was  re- 
plied to  by  an  impatient  intimation  of 
the  hand  to  be  silent.  Presently  after 
Bolger  appeared  alone,  and  hauliog 
the  boat's  stem  over  by  the  roan-rope 
which  Jouvert  held  in  his  hand,  and 
descending  the  ladder  with  as  much 
haste  as  the  greatest  caution  would 
a<lmit,  he  stepped  timidly  into  her* 
This  warp  was  immediately  let  go^ 
her  stern  shoved  ofT,  and  a  couple 
of  oars,  previously  hastilv  rouffled» 
being  got  out,  they  pulled  the  boat 
to  a  snort  distance  firom  the  ship, 
and  then  hoisting  their  sail,  made  for 
the  harbour's  mouth. 

Bolger  now  ventured  to  break  the 
silence,  by  gaily  observing  to  Jon- 
vert — 

<'  Well,  my  bov,  I've  been  as  good 
as  myword,  eh  ?' 

"  That  Tou  have,**  said  Jouvert^ 
''  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  mine,  if  we 
can  but  get  clear  off." 

"  Oh,  don't  alarm  yourself  about 
that,"  said  Bolger ;  "  we're  as  safe  al« 
readv  as  if  we  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  island.  1  took  the  plug  out  of 
the  jolly-boat,  and  sent  her  oars  adrift^ 
the  last  thing." 

'<  That  was  well  done,"  said  Jourert ; 
•'  but  there's  the  yawl." 

<<0h,"  said  Bol^,  ''these  here 
are  her  oars ;  and  if  they  had  oars» 
they'll  have  enough  to  do  before  they 
can  get  her  under  weigh  ;  their  handa 
'ill  fa«  full  I  can  promise  you." 

''  Ay,"  said  the  cook,  who  was  sit- 
ting in  the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  venel, 
'<  and  the  sooner  they  begin,  the  better 
for  themselves.  By  the  laws»"  he 
added  facetiouslv,  "  I  couldn't  have 
lighted  a  fire  Quicker  mrself,  though 
it  s  part  of  my  business. 

On  hearing  mention  of  f^re»  Jouvert 
looked  instinctiTdj  in  the  (firection  oY 
the  vessel,  and  perceived  a  dond  of 
flflftoke  hanginff  over  her,  md  the  re^ 
flectioa  of  a  gummeriii^  Bght  flicks- 
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ing  on  her  white  maiomast ;  and  be- 
fore he  could  turn  to  express  his  as- 
tonishment, a  burst  of  flame  from  her 
main  hatchway  threw  a  red  glare  over 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  bay,  and 
showed  the  vessel's  masts  and  ringing 
finely  displayed  against  the  dark  sky 
above  and  beyond  them. 

He  now  understood  the  meaning  of 
Bolger's  allusions  ;  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  vesBeU  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  their  being  pursued,  on 
their  desertion  being  discovered :  and, 
ffreat  as  his  pleasure  was,  at  escaping 
irom  such  a  life  or  death,  as  must  have 
been  the  consequence  of  his  remidning 
amongst  the  pirates,  he  felt  the  deep- 
est regret  for  the  untimely  fate  of  the 
1>eautiful  vessel,  that  he  had  so  long 
looked  on  as  his  home,  and  which  had 
l>orne  him  through  so  many  dangers^ 
to  come  at  last  to  such  an  end. 
\  But  Bolger  and  the  cook  had  no 
such  feelings  to  damp  their  joy  on 
the  occasion,  so  they  continued  their 
humorous  remarks  till  they  had  al- 
most reached  the  entrance  of  the 
liarbour,  when  a  fortuitous  circum- 
ttance  obliged  them  to  stay  and  wit- 
ness the  progress  of  the  conflagration. 
It  was  flood  tide,  and  with  the  light 
mrind  and  a  p^  of  oars,  which  was 
all  that  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
work,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
make  head  against  the  rapid  current 
that  was  setting  into  the  bay ;  and, 
despite  of  their  impatience  to  get 
away,  they  were  obliged  to  shove  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  wait  the  coming 
of  high  water. 

The  mainsail  had  by  this  time 
caught  Are,  and  was  blazing  away  along 
the  yard  brightly  ;  and  the  flame  soon 
reached  the  loftier  sails  and  running 
rigging.  The  Are  below  was  raging 
*tween  decks,  and  rising  in  successive 
bursts  of  flame  from  the  main  hatch- 
way ;  and  they  could  now  distinguish 
the  outline  of  human  figures  moving 
rapidly  about  the  deck. 

Soon,  indeed,  she  was  completely 
enveloped  in  flames.  From  the  com- 
bustible nature  of  the  cargo,  they 
spread  with  unusual  rapidity  ;  and  in 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  of  their 
leaving  the  vessel,  she  was  one  mass  of 
smouldering  fire. 

"It's  a  fine  sight,"  said  Bolger, 
apparently  contemplating  with  much 
Mtis&ctioD,  the  beautiful  bat  awfiil 

tpedacle  before  him;  the  gtandei^i 


and  most  terrific,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
possible  to  conceive — that  of  a  ship  on 
fire  by  night. 

**  Oh,  my  eye,"  he  exclaimed,  "what's 
that?**  as  a  thin  and  gaseous  fiame, 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  bursting  of  a 
roirit  cask,  rose  high  into  the  air,  and 
for  some  seconds  produced  a  pale  bat 
vivid  light,  that,  succeeding^  as  it  did 
instantaneously,  to  the  £rkness  of 
night,  relieved  only  by  the  red  glare  of 
the  vessel  burning  in  the  distance,  ren- 
dered the  objects  in  the  surrounding 
bay,  and  even  the  dark  outline  of  the 
distant  woody  shore,  painfully  distinct. 
Another,  and  another  followed  in  rapid 
succession ;  and  Jouvert  explained 
what  he  supposed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  them. 

"  Eh,  but  it*8  a  pity  ?"  said  Bolger, 
who,  careless  as  he  was  about  the  fate 
of  the  vessel,  felt  a  sailor's  regret  for 
the  loss  of  the  spirits. 

**  Is  there  any  powder  aboard?"  he 
asked,  aflter  a  moment's  reflection. 

Jouvert  now  recollected  that  there 
was  a  small  cask  of  powder  in  the 
run :  but  as  it  was  near  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  was  doubtful  whe* 
ther  the  water  might  not  get  in  and 
surround  it  before  the  fire  conld  reach 
it,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  to  that 
effect. 

« If  it  doesn't,"  SMd  Bolger,  "  we 
shall  have  a  finer  sight  than  all ;  it'll 
blow  her  up— that's  all  that's  left  of 
her." 

A  more  magnificent  sight  than  the 
one  before  them  at  tins  moment,  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  imagine.  The 
hull  of  the  vessel  lay  fiaming  like  a 
gigantic  furnace  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  ;  her  masts,  and  the  lower  and 
topsail  yards,  (which  were  kept  in 
their  places  by  their  chain  ties,)  with 
fragments  of  the  riggine  hanging 
round  them,  sparklmg,  and  throwing^ 
off  brands,  rose  high  above  it,  like  the 
fiery  skeleton  of  some  monster  in  the 
gloom  of  night.  The  whole  was  oc- 
casionally eclipsed  by  taurbilUmt  of 
smoke ;  and  again,  as  the  light  wind 
carried  them  away,  was  rendered 
doubly  distinct,  by  beinff  placed  in 
strong  relief  against  the  oarK  vault  of 
heaven  behind*  The  lofty  spars,  de- 
taching themselves  firom  their  sap» 
port,  their  fastenings  were  burnt 
thronghy  fell  one  by  one  into  the  water 
WiMdiv  and  xoiffktp  without  maok 
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Ktraining  of  the  imAgriniition,  be  likened 
to  holtA  iihot  hj  the  prei^iding  genius 
of  the  conflap^fition. 

Alt  they  continued  to  gaze  on  it 
with  a8toni5hinent  and  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  awe,  the  masts,  no  longer 
'supported  hy  the  rigging,  and  nearly 
burnt  through  below  the  deck,  fell 
fn-er  one  after  the  other,  agitating 
violently  the  remains  of  the  burning 
hull,  aj(  it  floated  up  the  harbour,  for 
the  coil  cable  having  been  burnt 
through,  »he  was  driving  with  the 
tide.  Hut,  as  Bolger  had  observed, 
the  finest  sight  still  remained.  The 
powder  ca^k  taking  flre  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  masts,  ex])loded,  and  sent 
such  (juantities  of  ignited  matter  in  all 
directions,  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
seemed  impregnated  with  Are.  The 
•moke  shooting  rapidly  upwards  to  a 
great  height,  like  a  grigantic  oak, 
spread  for  some  time  a  sombre  canopy, 
like  a  mourning  garment,  o'er  the 
scene  ;  then  stretching  away  to  lee- 
ward, descended  gradually  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  was  dissipated  before 
the  light  wind.  The  explosion  lef^ 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  fore  part  of 


the  vessel  floating,  which  continued  to 
burn  for  some  time  with  much  dimi- 
nished splendour,  till  reaching  the 
water's  edge,  the  flames  were  gradnallj 
extinguished,  and  darkness  once  more 
resumed  its  swav  ;  the  still  silence  that 
prevailed  over  the  calm,  smooth  waters 
of  the  extensive  bay,  enhancing  its 
effect. 

Rapid  is  the  progress  of  fire  on 
board  ship,  and  fearful  its  ravages. 
An  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
the  Voyageur  had  floated,  a  beautiful 
and  well  appointed  ship  ;  and  now,  of 
ship  and  cargo,  all  that  remained  was 
the  long  boat. 

Having  held  a  south-west  course  till 
they  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  Mauri- 
tius, thev  changed  it,  and  steered 
west,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
fortnight,  after  lea\nng  Diego  Gairca, 
they  discovered  land,  when  the  re- 
markable mountain  of  Peter  Bottle, 
enabled  them  quickly  to  recognise  for 
Mauritius,  and  in  the  afternoon,  to 
their  inexpressible  joy,  they  were  taken 
on  board  the  Port  tender,  as  described 
at  the  beginning  of  the  former  chap* 
ter. 


rilAPTEB   XIV. 


N  colonies  and  settlements  far  removed 
from  the  mother-country,  and  out  of 
the  line  of  general  communication, 
the  arrival  of  any  ship  always  creates 
a  high  degree  of  interest,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  vessel  in  distress  by 
the  signals  in  the  morning  had  natu- 
raliv  verv  much  increased  this  interest 
on  the  occasion  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  and  had  of  course  set  on 
float  speculation  as  to  the  probable 
cause  and  nature  of  the  affair. 

Hut  when  it  was  axcertained  that  a 
long  boat  and  three  men  had  arrived, 
a  circumstance  in  itself  arguing  some 
unusual  catastrophe,  curiosity  and  ex- 
pectation were  raised  to  an  unusual 
pitch ;  and  by  the  time  that  Jouveri 
and  his  companions  arrived  in  the 
wharf,  it  was  crowded  with  persons 
eager  to  bear  the  first  of  the  news, 
or  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  so 
•trange  an  incident.  They  were  im- 
mediately conducted  to  the  ofllce  of 
the  harbour-raaster,  where  ther  com* 
munieated  to  him  the  particulart  of 
What  hm  IbraMd  tlie  fobjett  of  tbt 


two  last  chapters,  which  lie  traii9» 
mitted  to  the  governor  at  his  country 
seat  of  Meduit,  !n  the  plains  of  Mo- 
cha, the  same  evening  ;  and  a  ten-gun 
brig  belonging  to  the  station,  at  that 
time  lying  in  the  port,  was  forthwith 
dispatched  to  Rhoderique,  on  the 
chance  of  her  arriving  there  in  time 
to  intercept  the  pirate's  vessel. 

The  news,  in  the  meantime,  spread 
like  wildfire,  and  with  something  like 
its  effect  too.  In  small  and  isolated 
communities  such  accounts  are  beard 
with  a  very  different  feeling  from  what 
they  produce  in  more  populous  cotm- 
tries.  Every  one  is  more  or  less  im- 
mediately interested  in  them,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe,  so  as  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  the  con- 
sternation prtnlnced  amongst  tbepeaoe- 
fbl  inhabitants  of  ManritinSy  on  hear- 
ing of  such  an  aggravated  instance  of 
piracy  and  whoIeMue  murder.  Parents 
were  alarmed  fw  their  ddldreov  sisters 
ibr  their  brothersy  and  jnerchants  fiar 
their  propTty  |  and  a  daap  waa 
throwa  vpon  att  wurcfniib  sptoolft* 
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lion  from  the  exorbitant  premium  de- 
manded by  the  underwriters  for  insu- 
rance ;  and  the  few  vessels  that  were 
fitted  outj  were  unable  to  procure 
hands,  fur  even  the  sailors^  a  prover- 
bially thoughtless,  careless  class  of 
men,  were  struck  with  the  general  pa- 
nic, and  refused  to  ship  on  board  them. 

The  arrival  of  the  brig  from  Rho- 
derique,  after  a  few  davs,  unsuccessful, 
and  the  report  she  made,  tended  to  in- 
crease the  feeling  of  general  alarm. 
She  had  indeed  found  evident  traces 
of  some  vessel  having  been  recently 
there,  but  with  what  mtention,  or  for 
what  purpose,  did  not  at  all  appear ; 
as  there  was  no  indication  of  her 
having  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  oc- 
cupations that  usually  draw  ships  to 
places  of  the  kind — such  as  wooding, 
watering,  or  repairing.  The  bland 
of  Rhoderique  was  at  the  time  unin- 
habited, and  little  frequented  ;  and 
considering  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  a  very  reasonable  conclusion 
to  come  to  on  the  subiect  of  the  pi- 
rate's visiting  it,  was  that  which  was 
arrived  at — namely,  that  it  was  used 
by  him  as  a  kind  of  post-office,  or 
means  of  exchanging  intelligence  with 
some  correspondent  at  Mauritius,  from 
whence  it  was  not  very  distant.  He 
had  been  once  there  m  Bolger  and 
the  cook's  remembrance,  and  had  lain 
several  days  at  anchor  in  the  harbour 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  merely 
passing  time.  But  though  there  was 
no  other  object  for  his  visit  apparent 
to  them,  they  could  not  say  positively 
that  some  small  vessel  had  not  ap- 
proached him  in  the  night  unseen  by 
them  ;  and  as  on  this  last  occasion  it 
was  positively  his  object  to  use  de- 
spatch, no  other  reason  could  be  as- 
sigpied  for  his  visiting  the  island.  Bol- 
ger and  the  cook  were  questioned  with 
respect  to  his  late  adventures,  but 
either  they  knew  nothing  that  threw 
any  farther  light  upon  the  subject,  or 
they  did  not  care  to  tell  what  they 
supposed  might  have  got  them  into 
trouble  or  further  disgrace,  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  petty  affairs  on 
the  coast  of  India,  they  said  that  the 
Vovageur  was  the  only  vessel  that  he 
had  robbed  since  they  had  joined 
him. 

The  mysterv  and  obscurity  in  which 
these  visits  of  the  pirates  to  Rhodch 
rique  wore  thus  involved^  gaTe  them  a 
degree  of  imiicrtaiioe  in  tlie  9jm  of 


the  good  people  of  Maoritias,  of  whicli 
they  were  in  all  probability  wholly  mi* 
worthy ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  be- 
came difficult  to  account  for  the  cause 
of  them,  the  necessity  of  doing  sq 
seemed  obvious  to  every  one»  and  for  4 
time  took  precedence  of  all  other  coo* 
siderations  on  the  subject 

Even  the  affair  of  the  Lechimy^ 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  me? 
mory  of  every  one,  and  the  circuin- 
stances  of  which  were  so  closely  con* 
nected  with  the  transaction  under 
consideration,  was  at  first  entirelj 
over-looked,  in  the  anxiety  to  assign  ft 
reason  for  what  seemed  so  unaoconnt* 
able;  and  strange  to  say.  Mademoi- 
selle Rhenaudin,  who  might  have  beea 
supposed  to  be  deeply  mterested  on 
the  occasion,  was  perhaps  the  only 
person  who  was  for  along  time  totally 
Ignorant  of  what  was  passing.  For 
tne  officious  kindness  of  her  friendB 
prevented  them  from  mentioning  to 
ner  what  might  have  called  to  nund 
former  sad  recollections^  and  whoi  at 
length  some  of  the  circnmstances  did 
in  some  way  transpire  to  her  know* 
ledge,  she  had  her  own  reasons  for 
saying  as  little  about  them  as  she 
could. 

She  well  remembered  Caspar's  name^ 
and  stated  that  he  was  the  same  who 
had  headed  the  mutineers  on  board  the^ 
Lechimy  ;  but  as  she  still  aifiifired  to 
the  promise  she  had  made  Frao^ois^ 
of  saying  nothing  about  Caspar's  r^ 
treat,  her  information  threw  no  fur- 
ther light  upon  that  part  of  the  subject 
.—and  like  a  true  woman,  she  carenilly 
abstained  from  saying  any  thing  that 
could  by  anv  implication  injure  the 
reputation  of  her  lover.  For  thouffb 
she  hardly  ventured  to  nourish  the 
hope,  and  of  course,  did  not  dare  to 
express  it,  she  had  some  faint  expecta- 
tion that  in  Bolger  or  the  cook»  the 
long  lost  Francois  might  turn  up.  In 
the  character  of  the  former  in  ^ti- 
cular,  she  thought  she  could  diatin- 
guish  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
that  of  i^an^ois;  and  though  her 
doubts  and  hopes  might  have  been 
easily  set  at  rest  by  seeing  themt  here 
again  she  was  debarred  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  any  thing  for  certaii^ 
for  hst  timidity,  and  the  expectation 
that  should  either  of  them  prove  to 
be  FranQois,  he  would#  as  soon  as  it 
was  feasible^  make  himself  known  to 
hen  pvfTenlad  her  laUaig  aiqr 
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surM  for  getting  a  aight  of  Uiein»  or 
making  any  particular  inquirT  about 
their  personal  appearance ;  and  an?  of 
her  frieodi  and  acquaintances  who  had 
seen  them,  Redulouslj  avoided  saying 
any  thing  about  them  in  her  presence, 
attributing  her  averseness  to  hear  or 
speak  of  the  subject  to  the  pain  that 
the  remembrance  of  what  nad  long 
passed  caused  her.  Thus  if  she  lost 
on  the  one  hand  she  was  at  least  an 
equal  gainer  on  the  other,  for  while 
her  own  hopes  and  fears  kept  her  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  and  suspense,  the  ge* 
neral  excitement  tliat  prevailed,  by 
setting  the  current  of  inouiry  in  ano- 
ther direction,  prevented  her  being 
importuned  with  questions  that  she 
certainly  would  have  preferred  not 
answering. 

There  was  at  Mauritius,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  treating,  a  decrepid 
old  man,  known  liy  the  sobriquet  of 
Fiefft',*  who  fur  want  of  some  better 
einplovmcut,  had  long  made  it  his 
amusement,  and  indee<l  a  chief  part  of 
his  occupation,  to  foretell,  or  pretend 
to  foretell,  the  arrival  of  vessels  some 
time,  oAen  days  l>efore  their  coming 
in  sight  of  the  island.  Dressed  in  a 
fantastic  old-fashioned  habit,  with  his 
heatl  surmounted  bv  a  cocked-hat  of 
most  preposterous  dimensions,  bearing 
to  the  meagre  form  of  its  wearer, 
much  about  the  proportion  of  a  good* 
sized  umbrella  to  the  body  of  an  or- 
dinary man,  and  mounted  on  a  jack- 
a.«.«,  he  used  to  ascend  the  signal-moun- 
tain by  a  circuitous  route,  and  laying 
himself  down  on  his  back  on  the 
ground,  he  examined  the  heavens 
above  him,  and  laid  claim  to  the  power 
of  distinguishing  bv  some  optical 
meanji,  the  reflection  m  the  heavens  of 
vessels  at  a  great  distance.  He  would 
then  descend,  and  gravelv  make  his 
report  accordingly  at  Government 
House  or  at  the  post-oftce.  If  the 
vessel  announced  by  him  arrived  in 
due  time,  he  took  all  the  credit  of 
having  foretold  her  arrival ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  she  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance, be  had  always  a  loophole 
for  escape,  by  saying  that  she  bad 
passed  the  island  and  gone  on  to  some 
other  destination. 

The  old  man's  credit  gained  ground 
considerably  in  consequence,  and  he 


was,  at  the  critical  juncture  of  which 
we  are  treating,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  a  high  reputation,  when  the  tablet 
were  suddenly  and  most  disagreeablj 
turned  on  him.  He  was  immediatel? 
suspected  to  be  in  correspondence  wita 
Caspar. 

Instead  of  bang  now  saluted  at 
he  passed,  by  the  low  bows  and 
most  deferential  doiBng  of  the  hatt 
of  all  his  numerous  accuaintancety 
which  was  not  a  whit  the  lets  gratiiy* 
ing  to  the  old  man's  vanity,  on  account 
of  the  facetious  wav  in  which  they 
were  accorded  to  htm  whenever  bt 
appeared,  their  backs  were  suddenly 
and  hastily  turned  on  him.  And  oa 
one  or  two  occasions  he  and  his  jack- 
ass were  assailed  b^  the  young  scampt 
and  boys  with  various  offensive  mis- 
siles, and  pursued  with  cries  of  **  Vo* 
UwTt  coqum,  vieux  sceUnU  /"  kc  So 
that  he  was  obliged  to  detist  entirely 
from  both  his  occupation.*,  and  thus 
found  himself  bereft  of  his  harmless 
amusements,  and  of  a  source  of  gaining 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  liveh- 
hood. 

But  all  this  while  Caspar  was  at 
large  ;  and  in  due  time  it  oecame  ap- 
parent, that  missiles  launched  at  all 
old  man  could  not  reach  him,  nor  the 
taunts  and  roproaches  with  which  he 
was  loaded,  lower  the  rate  of  insu- 
rance, nor  protect  the  vcaselt  that 
were  lying  inactive  in  the  harbour 
whenever  they  should  put  to  tea. 

In  this  state  of  things  a  formal  de- 
putation from  the  merchants  and 
agents  of  the  town  waited  on  the  go- 
vernor, to  consult  on  some  meant  for 
averting  the  ruinout  contequeocet  to 
their  commerce  and  interettt  with 
which  it  wat  likely  to  be  attended^ 
and  for  putting  down,  if  pottible,  tuch 
a  pett  to  society  in  general.  JouTert 
and  hit  companions  were  examined 
before  them  at  greater  length,  bat 
Jouvert  could  only  repeat  what  be  had 
already  stated ;  and  as  for  Bolger  and 
the  cook,  thev  were  illiterate  men, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  titoatton  of 
the  pirate's  retreat,  except  at  hat  been 
to  often  taid,  that  it  wat  tomtwbere 
on  the  western  coast  of  Madagascar. 
It  wat  true,  they  had  been  in  and  out 
of  it  two  or  three  tiatet  t  but  it  wat 
Gasper's  policy  to  put  alwayt  right  oat 
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to  sea  on  leaving  it^  so  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  neighbouring  coast* 
except  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  And 
they  described  its  entrance  as  so  ob- 
structed and  concealed  by  nature,  that 
even  for  a  practised  eye  knowing  its 
situation,  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
it.  They  were  also  of  opinion,  that  a 
vessel  of  a  large  class  could  not  enter 
the  inlet  on  which  the  establishment 
was  situated,  on  account  of  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water :  and  to  make  a 
descent  on  it,  was  judged  inexpedient 
and  almost  impracticable,  as  it  was 
surrounded  by  woods  and  swamps 
which  would  give  a  few  men,  ac- 
ouainted  with  its  localities,  too  great 
lacilities  for  cutting  off  any  number 
that  might  be  sent  against  them. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  to  oppose 
•trati^m  to  cunning ;  and  as  the  pirate 
could  neither  be  attacked  in  his  den 
with   any    appearance  of  feasibility. 


nor  drawn  to  an  engigfement  with  an 
armed  vessel  of  sufficient  force  to  cope 
with  him,  it  was  determined  to  endea- 
vour to  make  his  rapacity  instrumen- 
tal in  his  downfall. 

For  this  purpose,  it  wat  proposed, 
to  ^i  out  a  large  roerchant-vessei,  with 
a  competent  number  of  g^uns  on  board 
of  sufficient  size  to  sink  hit  vessel  by 
a  few  broadsides,  as  it  was  not  doubted 
that  if  she  could  fall  in  with  him*  he 
would  attempt  to  capture  her.  Bat 
on  further  consideration,  it  was 
thought  more  expedient  to  await  the 
arrival  of  some  large  man-of-war  on 
the  station,  and  having  disguised  her» 
make  her  in  every  respect  resemble  a 
merchantman  of  a  large  class. 

The  king's  ship  being  preferred; 
and  strict  secrecy  respecting  the  stra- 
tagem having  been  recommended  to  all 
present,  the  deputation  was  dismissed* 
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A  ship  that  could  be  disguised  so  as 
to  resemble  one  of  the  large  vessels 
^hen  trading  between  Europe  and  the 
Indies,  was  what  was  required ;  as  a 
few  broadsides  from  the  [>attery  that 
she  would  carry,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility sink  the  pirate,  if  he  could  but 
be  enticed  within  range  of  her  shot. 

The  arrival,  after  some  time,  of  a 
six-and-thirty  gun  frigate  on  the  sta- 
tion supplied  the  desideratum ;  and 
she  was  immediately  put  in  requisi- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  observe  the 
greatest  circumspection  with  regard 
to  her  equipment  and  destination,  on 
account  of  the  suspicions  that  existed 
of  the  pirate's  having  some  secret  cor- 
respondent in  the  island,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  intelligence  respecting 
the  arrivals,  departures,  destinations, 
and  cargoes  of  ships,  and  in  fine,  all 
that  was  passing  in  the  port  that  could 
interest  him.  She  was,  therefore, 
ordered  to  put  to  sea  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  and  having  then  dis- 
guised herself  as  had  been  arranged, 
to  cruise  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
India — the  usual  beat  of  the  pirate — 
taking  an  occasional  look  at  Mauri- 
tius and  Rhoderique,  which  last 
island  was  known  to  be  one  of  his 
fiaunts. 

Accordinglyi  having  taken  in  the 


necessary  supplies  and  refireshments^ 
and  secretly  received  on  board  Jonvert 
and  Bolger,  who  would,  it  was  ex- 
pected, easily  identify  the  pirate  at 
a  distance,  she  left  Maoritias  as  if 
bound  on  her  passage  to  India.  As 
soon  as  she  got  clear  of  the  ialandy 
she  proceeded  to  make  those  altera- 
tions in  her  appearance,  necessary  to* 
her  counterfeiting  a  large  merchant- 
man :  for  this  purpose  the  ports  of 
the  gun-deck  were  closed,  and  the 
seams  being  carefully  concealed,  a 
broad  white  streak  was  painted  round 
her  in  a  line  with  her  chain-wales.  A 
false  poop  was  constructed  and  adapted 
to  her,  and  her  assumed  name,  **  the 
Garonne  of  Bordeaux,"  was  painted 
on  her  stem,  and  also  on  canvas  cloths 
in  her  head  and  tops,  a  practice  omit* 
ted  with  ships  of  war.  Her  fore  and 
mizen  royal  masts,  were  then  sent 
down  on  deck,  as  also  the  streamer 
from  her  main,  a  common  vane  being 
put  in  its  place ;  and  such  arrange- 
ments were  made  on  her  deck,  as  were 
supposed  best  calculated  to  keep  v^ 
the  deception  on  the  pirate's  approach- 
ing them. 

So  well  did  they  succeed  in  their 
metamorphosing  operations,  that  the 
first  lieutenant  who  had  been  view- 
ing the  inroads  made  on  the  appeal 
ancA  and  appointments  of  his  nujea* 
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ty*«  ship  with  the  jealous  eye  with 
which  a  prime  mini»ti*r  might  he  8up« 
posed  to  regard  so  manj  attempts  to 
encroach  on  the  royal  prerogative, 
could  not  help  remarking  as  he  super- 
intind<'d  them,  that  he  really  believed, 
that  if  his  most  ("hriAtian  majesty 
could  hy  any  {K><sihilitv  have  had  a 
siu'lit  of  I  hi  in,  he  would  fiardly  be  able 
to  rt't'ogni»e  his  property.  The  cliange 
of  name  to(»,  from  the  chivalrous  one 
of  **  La  Fide  de  France,"  to  the  leu 
sonorous  and  more  mercantile  "  La 
Garonne,"  was  offensive.  And  the 
officers^  were  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  sentiment,  that  for  any  paltry 
share  of  prize-money  that  might  accrue 
to  them  from  the  pirate's  capture,  the 
degradation  was  not  worth  while. 
The  nu'tamorphosis  once  completed, 
they  proceed-'d  on  their  destination. 

\Ve  are  happily  spared  the  tedium 
of  a  (Tuise  of  several  months,  <Iuring 
which  all  timt  transpirt'd  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  few  sentences.  The  ship 
pur'^uetl  h.r  course  un<ler  easy  sad 
during  the  day,  and  at  night,  shorten- 
ing >aib  lay  to,  an  it  is  termed.  The 
cai)tain  lay  to  also  during  the  night,  as 
did  the  pursiT,  and  doctor,  and  their 
mates,  and  those  important  personages 
the  carjienter  and  cook,  with  their 
mates.  The  rest  of  the  officers  and 
crew  took  wntch  in  carrying  on  the 
the  >hip's  duty.  In  the  morning 
Captain  received  the  reports  of  his 
otluors,  parsed  sentence  of  punish- 
ment on  offender*,  or  attended  to  any 
little  bu>iness  that  might  emerge ; 
then  break fa>teiL  read,  or  assisted  the 
master  in  t;iking  the  observations, 
and,  heing  a  Frenchman,  amused  him- 
selr'  with  the  vi<din  till  dinner,  after 
which  he  divided  his  time  between 
ci/ars,  coffee,  and  the  violin  till  sup- 
pi>r,  when  cardi^,  anil  wine  and  water, 
con<»Iuded  the  evening. 

The  gun-room  presented  much  the 
same  s -ene  as  the  captain's  cabin,  but 
a  little  diven>ifit*d  ;  and  the  midship- 
man's b<*rth  was  an  attemjit  at  an  imi- 
tation of  the  gun-room,  feeble  in  pro- 
portion to  the  timiteil  resources  or  its 
occupants.  The  remainder  of  the 
numerous  crew  passed  their  time  in 
their  watch  below,  between  cards, 
tobacco,  yawning  and  speculation  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  The 
announcement  by  the  look-out  of  a 
•ail  in  th«  distance,  now  and  then 
brokt  In  oo  tiM  moootonj  of  the  icene^ 


and  gave  a  momentary  6Hip  to  such  * 
life  of  ennui:  tilt  expectation  being 
lulled  by  ascertaining  that  it  was  not 
the  wished-for  one,  disappointment  in- 
creased the  sameness  of  every  familiar 
object. 

Thus  time  was  dragged  on  on  board, 
while  the  ship  made  three  trips  with 
tacks  and  counter-tacks,  between 
Mauritius,  Rhoderique^  and  Cape 
Comorin. 

At  length,  however,  after  sighting 
the  continent  of  India  for  the  second 
time  while  on  their  return  towards 
Mauritius,  a  sail  was  discerned  that 
raised  expectation  to  an  unusual  pitch. 
She  was  on  their  quarter,  apparently 
steering  the  same,  or  nearlv  the  same 
course  as  they  were  themselves  ;  not- 
withstanding they  had  just  looked  into 
Pondicherrv,  and  had  not  heard  of 
any  vessel  having  lately  lef^  it,  or  being 
about  to  leave  it.  What  could  she  he, 
or  what  her  purpose  ?  She  was  evi« 
dentlv  a  fast  sailer,  for  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  had  percepti- 
bly neared  them.  She  must  have  been 
lymg  in  wait  off  the  harbour  for 
some  vessel  that  she  wished  to  inter- 
cept. 

Jouvert  and  Bolger  had  been  des- 
patched aloft  with  a  telescope  to  re- 
connoitre her,  hut  she  was  so  fkr  off, 
her  top  gallant  sails  being  but  barely 
visible,  thev  could  as  yet  give  no  de- 
cided opinion.  They  were  not  long, 
however,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  she  had  s«)me  marks  that  corres- 
ponded with  the  pirate's  appearance. 
These  became  more  apparent  as  she 
neared  them,  which  she  very  quickly 
did,  and  which  further  induced  the 
belief  that  she  was  the  wished-for 
guest. 

After  about  an  hour,  the  grater 
part  of  her  top-sails  had  become  visi- 
ble ;  and  fVom  their  unusual  spread, 
coupled  with  the  other  circumstance^, 
Jouvert  and  Bolger  gave  it  as  their 
decided  opinion,  that  she  was  the  pi- 
rate's vessel.  It  was  also  now  evident* 
that  she  was  bearing  down  upon  them  ; 
and  b«'fore  long  they  pronounced  her 
to  be  Caspar's  vessel ;  for  the  heads 
of  her  courses  or  lower  tails  were  now 
to  be  seen,  and  they  were  fore-and-aft 
ones.  In  fact,  she  was  plainly  a  three- 
roasted  schooner— a  roro  nortf ;  and 
like  no  vessel  that  sailed  these  »€M% 
but  Gaipar*!. 

The  grand  point  WM  now  to  keep  19 
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the  deception  that  had  heen  as  yet 
successfully  practised  ^on  him ;  and 
which  it  was  judged  could  be  best  done> 
by  putting  on  the  appearance  of  wish- 
ing to  avoid  him  and  keep  out  of  his 
reach  till  night,  when  the  darkness 
might  cover  their  retreat  in  some 
other  direction.  The  captain  of  the 
king's  ship  saw  plainly,  that  he  could 
afford  to  ao  this,  as  it  was  now  evident 
from  the  rate  at  which  the  pirate  was 
gaining  on  them,  that  (do  what  they 
would)  he  would  overtake  them  be* 
fore  dark  ;  and  it  was  most  desirable 
that  he  should  not  close  with  them  till 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  should  come 
to  their  assistance. 

The  royal  masts  that  had  been  sent 
down  on  deck  were  now  in  conse- 
quence again  sent  on  end,  the  yards 
crossed,  and  the  sails  bent  and  set 
with  all  possible  appearance  of  expedi- 
tion, care  being  taken  not  to  allow  too 
many  hands  aloft,  lest  that  should 
awaken  the  pirate's  suspicion  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  And  so  well 
was  the  assumed  part  acted  in  every 
respect,  that  when  objects  on  the  pi- 
rate's deck  had  become  distinctly  visi- 
ble through  the  glass,  he  was  straining 
everv  nerve  in  the  pursuit. 

They  now  changed  their  course^ 
running  away  nearly  before  the  wind^ 
and  setting  every  make-shift  sail  that 
could  be  managed,  in  order  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  last  effort  to 
escape :  and  in  short,  the  manoeuvres 
throughout  were  so  skilfully  executed, 
that  sunset  and  the  pirate  came  on 
Apace,  the  one  as  near  in  point  of  time 
as  the  other  was  in  point  of  space. 
At  sunset  he  deigned  to  show  Portu- 
guese colours,  thinking  perhaps  to 
bring  the  ship  to  ;  but  as  it  was  de- 
sirable to  keep  him  off  a  little  longer, 
the  signal  was  disregarded ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  sufficiently  near 
to  fire  a  shot  from  one  of  his  bow- 
chasers  at  her. 

On  this  the  king's  ship  immediately 
hauled  her  wind,  and  lay  with  her 
main-yard  aback,  apparently  in  obe- 
dience to  this  uncivil  siKnification  of 
his  wilL  And  her  way  being  in  con- 
sequence deadened,  the  pirate  was  al- 
most imme^tely  on  ner  quarter ; 
and  a  man  on  board  him  jumping  on 
one  of  the  aftermost  guns,  hailed,  de- 
manding in  a  voice  that  seemed  hardly 
to  require  the  ud  of  aspeakiDg-trumpety 

^WhatsbipVthat?" 


*'  The  Garonne  of  Bordeanz/*  wm 
the  answer. 

A  pause  of  a  few  seconds  ensued. 

*'  Have  you  any  laudanum  <m 
board?**  he  resumed. 

"Ay  have  we,"  was  the  reply. 
*'0r,"  aside,  "we  can  give  you  a  piu, 
if  that'll  do  as  well." 

"  rU  send  on  board  tou  for  a  few 
drops,"  continued  the  oilier. 

"  You  shall  be  welcome  to  them," 
aside,  "  strong  and  good  measure ;  a 
few  of  them  a  dose,  I  promise  you," 
continued  the  spokesman  on  board  the 
kind's  ship. 

'The  men  had  in  the  mean  time 
cleared  away  the  fastenings  of  the  gun- 
deck  ports,  and  being  now  thrown 
open,  they  revealed  to  the  pirate's 
view  a  frowning  battery,  wMch,  while 
it  undeceived  him  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  vessel  he  had  to  deal  with,  showed 
him  his  mistake,  and  that  his  only 
chance  of  escape,  if  indeed  he  hid 
any,  lay  in  the  superior  speed  of  his 
vessel.  Arriving  instan^  at  this 
conclusion,  for  a  glance  of  his  keen 
e^e  at  his  adversary's  metal,  was  suffi- 
cient to  assure  him  of  its  weight,  he 
as  speedily  prepared  to  act  on  it. 

The  captain  of  the  kine's  ship  now 
in  his  turn  hailed  the  schooner ;  but 
whether  it  was  that  Caspar's  presence 
of  mind  had  deserted  him,  or  that  be 
considered  hailing  him  a  mere  form, 
and  that  answering  or  making  any  at- 
tempt at  dissimulation  would  be  use- 
less, he  let  slip  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  perhaps  a  minute  by  parley,  at 
a  time  when  a  minute  might  have  been 
of  so  much  value  to  him.  But  indeed 
it  would  appear  f^om  Garoar's  actinff 
the  part  of  one  who  had  some  side 
person  on  board  that  stood  in  need  of 
laudanum,  instead  of,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, endeavouring  to  get  some  of  the 
crew  of  his  intended  prey  into  his 
power,  that  a  suspicion  that  all  was 
not  right  had  struck  him  befbre  tiie 
opening  of  the  ship's  portshad  assured 
him  of  his  mistake.  He  returned  no 
answer  to  the  captain  of  the  king^s 
ship.  But  beyond  this  single  circum-* 
stance,  no  sound  or  motion  on  board 
his  vessel  betokened  confbsion  or  dis« 
order. 

The  captain  hailed  a  second  time. 
No  reply.  His  mizen  had  been  id- 
ready  quietly  brailed  up ;  and  now  the 
dull  creaking  of  a  bloclc-sheaye  at  his 
yard-arm,  (the  only  Bonnd  heard)  wHb 
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the    a1terc<l    position    of    his    helnij 
Bhowcd  that  his  part  had  a1rea<ly  been 
taken — he  was  preparing  to  go  off  be- 
fore the  wind.     Such  a  man(pu\Te»  on 
his  part,  had,  however,  been  expected, 
and  anticipated  in  case  of  his  resorting 
to  it.     The  men  stood  at  their  quar- 
ters,   ready    for    action,     every    ear 
strained   to   catch   the  permission  to 
fire.     Moments  never  seemed  longer  ; 
and  one  or  two  of  the  most  impatient 
had  already  predicted  of  the  caotain, 
that  "  he'd  let  her  slip  through  his 
flnffers,**  when  tho  much  wished-for 
order — "give   her  a  broadside;  take 
deliberate  aim  ;  let  her  have  it  between 
wind  and  water,  if  you  can** — waa 
heard. 

Tho  engines  of  destruction  now 
Bent  forth  their  iron  messengers,  which 
taking  effect  with  fatal  precision,  shook 
the  light  vessel  from  the  water's  edge^ 
and  o()ened  fearful  passages  for  the 
admission  of  the  enemy. 

The  >rnns  on  board  the  king*f  ship 
were  now  loaded  with  g^ape  ;  and  as 
tho  pirate,  in  gt)ing  off,  presented  his 
stern  to  his  antagonist's  broadside,  a 
volley  of  destructive  shot  was  iMured 
into   him,   which   coming,  as   it   did, 
from  a  su(>erior  height,  swept  his  decks 
with  such   awful   effect,  that  dismay 
and  terror  were  instantly  spread  aboard 
her.     The  groans  of  the  wounded  and 
dying,    mingled   with    the   noise   and 
confusion  of  broken  furniture  knock- 
ing about,  and  the  slapping  backwards 
and   forwards   of  blocks,   and  ropes 
severed  bv  the  shot     The  helms-man 
was  killeJ,  and  the  tiller  ropes  cut  to 
pieces  ;  and  no  one  appearing  to  re- 
pair the  damage,  or  work  the  reliev- 
ing   tackles ;    if,  indeed,  there    were 
any  in  readiness.     The  vessel  obeying 
the   impulse   she   had  received,  con- 
tinued to  wave  round  till  she  fell  into 
the  wind  on  tho  other  tack,  and  lay  at 
the  mercy  of  her  adversary.    Another 
broadside   was  forthwith  given  her, 
and  her  main-mast  falling  over  the  lee 
aide,  carried  away  great  part  of  the 
bulwark,  and  hanging  by  the  shrouds 
and  stays,  effectually  took  away  all 
hope  of  flight. 

A  short  consultation  now  ensued 
between  the  captain  of  the  king*s  ship 
and  his  officers,  discussing  whether 
or  no  it  would  be  better  to  give  her 
broadaade  afler  broadside  till  she  should 
ainkt  and  so  avoid  the  risk  of  lots  of 
hit,  or  domg  whh  bar  boar  fha 


danger  of  her  being  blown  up,  or  of 
the  desperate  resistance  that  it  was 
expectea  that  a  crew  composed  of  such 
men  would  nudce.     But  no  sooner  was 
the  cause  of  the  delay  understood, 
than  (such  was  the  feeling  of  detes- 
tation for  Caspar  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  every  breast,  and  such  th« 
desire  to  be  personally  revenged  on 
him)  a  simultaneous  cry  burst  from 
the  men  at  their  quarters  fore  and  aft, 
desiring  that  the  miscreant  should  be 
taken  idive.     Such  a  demonstration  of 
feelinff  was    not  to  be  disregarded, 
and  the  demand  was  the  more  readily 
acceded  to,   as  it  was  m  accordance 
with  the  captain*s  own  sentimenta  oo 
the  occasion. 

The  ship  was  accordingly  laid  along- 
side'the  pirate,  and  ji^apnels  bemg 
fixed  to  bis  mizen-r^ging,  as  no 
opposition  was  offered/ his  quarter- 
deck was  forthwith  in  his  adversary's 
possession. 

One  living  man  only  was  to  be  seen 
on  it.     He  was  seated  on  the  edffe  of 
the  cabin   sky-light,    with  his    head 
resUnff  on  one  hand,  which  was  placed 
upon  his  knees,  while  with  the  other 
he  held  on  by  the  grating  that  covered 
the  sky-light     He    appeared  totally 
heedless  of  what  was    passing,    and 
his  eyes  were  unconsiously  fixed  upon 
tho  deck  ;    a  grape  shot    had  torn 
across  his  belly,  and  the  blood  whidi 
was  flowing  plentifully  from  the  wound 
had  dyed  nearly  the    entire  of   his 
white  trowsers  red,  and  was  clotting 
on  the  deck  beneath  him.     His  hands 
had    been  steeped  in  human  blood. 
Poor  fellow  !  (for  despite  of  his  beiiig 
amongst  pirates  we  cannot  help  pity- 
ing him  in  his  present  wretched  conm- 
tion)  it  was  his  own ;  for  he  had  been 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  stanch  the  tide 
that  was  flowing  fW>m  his  wound,  and 
he  had  conununicaled  the  stains  of  it 
to  his  face  and  forehead.     The  first 
boarders  passed  on  in  search  of  some 
object  more  worthy  of  their  attention ; 
btU  Jourert  wb<^  tboqgfa  his  position 
on  board  the  ship  did  not  at  all  caU 
for  his  takii^  part  in  the  duty,  bad, 
notwithstanding,  spiritedly  yolunteered 
amonff  them,  and  whose  eye  was  pro- 
bably less  accustomed  to  such  ai^itSf 
could  not  help  pansing  before  a  bo- 
man  being  in  so  sad  a  pUgbt.    Ha 
re^^arded  ttM  blood-stainea  dkadc  and 
quivering  Up  of  tba  mitTibla  mafi 
with  ooBiidtfnbla  emodoii*     II 
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the  dusk  of  eveninp^ — he  took  a  closer 
look,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
lay  hold  of  the  gear  that  led  down 
alonff  the  mizen-mast,  in  order  to  sup- 
port liimself ;  and  truly,  that  he  needed 
support,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  was  the  carpenter  of  the  Voyageur 
that  was  before  him,  his  former  ship- 
mate and  friend)  an  honest,  excellent 
fellow,  into  whose  heart  it  had  never 
entered  to  injure  any  man. 

The  reader  will  probably  remember, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the 
Voyageur,  Jouvert,  the  carpenter, 
and  two  seamen  only  had  been  spared. 
The  carpenter,  Caspar  had  taken 
along  with  him,  for  reasons  that  have 
been  already  explained;  and,  like 
many  a  man  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, he  had  continueti  amongst  the 
pirates  much  against  his  wilt,  for  want 
of  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
them.     But  to  return. 

For  somC' moments  .Touvert  stood 
ag'hast  and  terrified  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  observed  the  dying  man  totter- 
ing from  his  Feat  that  he  recollected 
himself  sufficiently  to  g^  to  his  assis- 
tance. He  drew  him  a  little  aside 
from  his  blood,  and  placing  him  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  with  his  back 
against  the  skylight — for  the  a^ony  he 
was  suffering  from  his  wound  would 
not  permit  him  to  stretch  himself  on 
the  deck — he  bent  over  him,  in  the. 
hope  that  he  mijrht  recognize  him  ;  he 
culled  to  him  by  name,  but  he  made 
no  reply  ;  his  eyes  turned  hideously 
upwards,  and  a  few  convulsive  motions 
of  the  limbs  preceded  total  relaxation 
of  his  whole  frame.  As  his  spirit  fled 
Jouvert  thought  he  could  perceive  his 
lips  performing  the  movement  neces- 
sary to  articulating  his  name  ;  but  if 
it  was  the  case,  voice  was  wanting. 

It  had  fallen  to  Jouvert*s  lot  of  late 
to  witness  many  appalling  sights  ;  but 
none  of  them  had  rent  his  heart  like 
this  one.  He  seated  himself  beside 
the  mangled  body  of  his  friend,  and 
resigned  himself  to  grief,  too  bitter 
to  be  interrupted  even  by  the  exciting 
nature  of  the  scene  around. 

The  greater  part  of  Caspar's  crew 
had  already  deserted  him,  and  sought 
a  temporary  refuge  in  thc'tween-decks. 
A  few  only  of  the  bravest  and  most 
desperate  had  collected  round  their 
leader  by  the  lee-fore  rigging,  not  in 
the  hope  of  making  any  effectual  re- 
•Utance,  but  with  a  kind  of  reckless 


heroism,  determined  to  fall  sword  ia 
hand  rather  than  wait  the  issue  of  a 
trial.     With  most  of  them  this  little 
enviable  choice  was  speedily  gratified. 
They  were  now  picking  them  off  at 
their  ease  from  all  parts  of  the  other 
vessel :  no  mercy  was  shown  to  those 
who  had  erased  tlie  word  from  their 
vocabulary  ;  who  had  hardened  their 
hearts  to  every  feeling  of  the  kind* 
and  adopted  as  a  watch-word«  that 
*'  dead  men  tell  no  tales.**     They  died 
as  they  had  lived — with  arms  in  their 
hands.     Three  or  four  only  soon  re> 
mained,  amongst  whom  Caspar  wasoon- 
spicuous  from  the  ferocity  of  his  saDies 
and  his  skill  in  self-defence ;  and  as  it 
was  the  particular  wish  of  all  to  take 
him  alive,  if  possible,  the  men  were 
desired  to  desist  from  the  use  of  their 
fire-arms.     A  desperate  encounter  en« 
sued  in  consequence,  in  which  Gaspar 
was  bravely  upheld  by  the  two  last  of 
his  associates ;  and  there  seemed  but 
little  chance  of  their  being  able  to  e& 
feet  the  desired  object. 

At  length,  however,  one  of  them 
being  killed,  and  Caspar's  attention 
being  suddenly  diverted  from  his  ob- 
ject by  recognising  the  countenance  of 
Bolger  who  was  near  hiro,  but  whom 
the  dusk  had  prevented  his  seeing  be- 
fore ;  a  momentary  inaction,  on  his 
part,  ensued,  during  which  he  was 
surprised  and  overpowered.  His  only 
surviving  companion,  who  had  just 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  face, 
on  seeing  it,  laid  hold  of  one  of  the 
shrouds  of  the  fore -rigging,  and  jump- 
ing upon  the  rail  of  the  bulwark^ 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  was  instantlj 
out  of  sight.  After  a  short  time,  he 
rose  to  the  surface,  apparently  insen- 
sible, but  becoming  soon  aware  of  it, 
he  made  another  resolute  efFortj  and 
diving  again,  disappeared  for  a  whil^. 

It  IS  not  always  in  the  power  of  an 
expert  swimmer  to  drown  himself  at 
pleasure,  be  he  ever  so  anxious  to  do  so. 
Aware  of  this  fact,  or  possibly  actu« 
ated  only  by  the  desire  instinctive  to 
sailors  of  saving  a  man  over  board, 
several  of  the  boardersi  now  without 
occupation,  hastened  to  lower  a  jolly- 
boat  that  hung  over  the  stern,  and 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  drowning 
man.  It  was  so  dark  that  it  was  some 
time  before  they  discovered  him  ;  and 
when  they  attempted  to  lay  hold  of 
him,  he  made  another  desperate  effort 
to  drown  himself  and  rising  afters 
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lonf^  interval  perfectly  exhansted,  be 
was  liHed  into  the  boat  and  brought 
alongside  the  ship,  which  had»  bT  this 
time,  fallen  oflf  to  some  distance  from 
the  schooner.  Here  he  made  a  fu- 
rious attempt  to  U|)set  the  boat>  but 
being  urevented,  he  was  pinioned  and 
boi>ted  on  board. 

In  the  mean  ttme»  Caspar  had  been 
secured  by  those  who  remained  on 
board  the  schooner ;  and  his  cabin 
being  searched,  some  articles  of  fur- 
niture of  Indian  manufacture,  with 
some  plate,  a  few  mohurs  and  a  bag 
of  rupees  were  found  ;  from  whence 
it  was  coi\jectured,  that  he  had  but 
lately  pillaged  some  natire  vessel.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  further  search, 
as  darkness  was  setting  in,  and  the 
heavy  labouring  of  the  schooner 
showed  that  she  could  not  float  much 
longer.  A  couple  of  boats  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  from  the  ship,  and  Gas- 
Kr  and  the  renuiinder  of  the  boarders 
ving  embarked  on  board  them,  he 
was  soon  safely  deposited  on  her  deck. 
The  dead  body  of  the  unfortunate 
carpenter  was  also  brought  awav,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  having  the  right  of 
Christian  burial  bestowed  upon  it — 
the  only  tribute  of  respect  for  his  me- 
mory, and  sympathy  with  his  misfor- 
tunes that  it  was  in  their  power  to 

A  short  respite  now  followed  for  all 
except  the  doctor  and  his  mate,  who 


were  employed  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded.  All  hands  were  gaxing 
over  the  side  at  the  foundering  vessel ; 
opinions  as  to  the  time  that  she  would 
keep  afloat  differing  widely,  when  a 
bursting  sound,  and  crash  on  board 
her,  told  that  some  part  of  the  deck 
had  been  forced  up  by  the  confined 
air ;  and  immediately  after,  pitching 
violently  forward,  she  buried  her  bead 
in  the  sea  as  far  as  the  fore-hatch. 
Another  heavy  lunge  soon  succeeded* 
and  a  small  cart  of  her  stern  was  all 
that  remained  above  water  of  her  hull ; 
This  too,  soon  disappeared,  followed 
slowly  and  mdually  by  her  masts  t 
and  as  the  last  trace  of  them  sank 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  three 
hearty  cheers  for  her  fate  rang  in  the 
cars  of  Caspar.  The  boats  were  then 
hoisted  up  to  the  davits,  the  sails 
trimmed,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
ship  was  on  her  way  to  Mauritius. 

The  corpse  of  the  carpenter  was  now 
laid  out  upon  the  gratmgi ;  and  next 
day  his  remains  were  committed  to  the 
ocean,  with  every  mark  of  honour  and 
regret.  And  let  not  those  who  may 
have  formed  their  opinion  of  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  seamen  by  the 
criterion  of  ordinary  jack-tar  be- 
haviour think,  that  I  have  invented  a 
story  for  their  amusement,  when  I  tell 
them,  that  tears  for  this  poor  fallow's 
fate  trickled  down  many  a  nigged 
cheek  on  the  occasion* 


CRAPTIE  XVU 


Or  the  numerous  mischances  attendant 
upon  a  sea  life,  there  are  none  from 
which  the  mind  recoils  so  much  as  from 
that  of  fidling  into  the  hands  of  pirates. 
These  and  many  other  minor  con- 
siderations combined  to  render  the 
joy  at  Mauritius,  on  hearing  of  the 
successful  issue  of  the  enterprise 
just  related,  imiversal.  The  captain, 
officers,  and  crew  of  the  ship  were 
caressed  and  honoured  by  their  re- 

rive  acquaintances  as  much  as  if 
had  achieved>.what  of  all  things 
a  frenchman  delights  to  contemplate, 
and  what  those,  who  knew  him  well, 
affirm  that  Napoleon  would  have  given 
his  own  native  isle  of  Corsica,  and 
donbtlcM  his  miniature  kingdom  of 
Elba  to  boot,  to  have  seen,  to  wit— 
the  capture  of  a  British  ship  of  their 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  IIS. 


own  class.  Balls  and  feats  were 
given  in  everv  direction  for  sereral 
nights ;  and  Irench  beanty  and  viva- 
city, in  a  soil  that  seems  particnlarlj 
adapted  to  the  production  of  them  in 
their  fUlest  perfection,  contributed 
liberally  to  reward  the  teamen  for  the 
toils  and  d^iogrhiiaU*  of  their  tedBona 
cruise. 

A  final  settlement  with  the  prisoiMra 
was  next  to  be  thought  of:  and  the  day 
was  fixed,  and  a  mcial  commiiiioo» 
appointed  to  try  them.  On  the  day 
of  trial  the  court,  however,  waa 
crowded  to  suflbcatioB;  every  one 
aaxions  to  cain  a  8%lit  of  men  who 
had  made  mmsdvet  so  diaboUcaOj 
ikmoua.  And  the  priaoDert,  Gaipar 
and  Godtny  being  placed  at  the  ber* 
were  imficled  on  two  atpwrate  eonnlaf 
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for  piracy  on  the  high  seas  poncrally, 
and  particularly  for  the  robbery  of 
the  ship  Voyageur,  and  the  murder  of 
her  officers  and  crew.  The  charges 
were  distinctly  proved  by  the  three 
witnesses,  and  the  prisoners  were 
called  on  for  their  defence. 

An  advocate  here  made  a  display  of 
eloquence,  and  attempted  to  show  his 
professional  skill,  by  endeavouring  to 
prove  a  flaw  in  the  indictment.  The 
prisoners  he  urged  were  accused,  with- 
out reservation,  of  the  murder  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  while  here  was 
one  of  those  officers  alive  and  appear- 
ing in  court  against  them. 

Neither,  however,  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  nor  the  respect  due  to 
the  bench  could  restrain  the  audience 
from  manifesting  the  indignation  which 
the  attempt  excited.  A  murmur  of 
disapprobation,  followed  by  a  hiss,  in- 
terrupted the  orator  in  his  sophistry : 
and  the  crier  having  with  difficulty 
restored  silence  and  order,  the  objec- 
tion was  overruled.  The  prisoner, 
Godin,  now  requested  of  the  bench 
permission  to  speak:  which  being  of 
course  granted,  he  made  a  distinct 
avowal  of  his  guilt,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  that  was 
about  to  be  passed  on  him  for  the  punish- 
ment of  bis  crimes.  On  Caspar  being 
asked  if  be  had  any  thing  to  say  for 
himself,  he,  too,  collected  himself 
for  a  malicious  stroke.  Unable  to 
suppress  the  exasperation  that  he  felt 
at  seeing  the  universal  detestation  with 
which  he  was  regarded — 

**  To  say  I"  he  answered  sarcastically 
addressing  the  jud^e:  "yes;  was  it 
to  bear  a  ciying  speech  that  you  brought 
me  bere.  To  say,  indeed,  you  seemed 
much  disposed  to  listen  to  what  I  had 
to  say  just  now.**  And  resuming  his 
dofiiged  deportment,  he  regarded  bis 
fellow-prisoner  with  a  look  in  which 
suppressed  rage  and  scorn  had  about 
equal  parts. 

A  short  pause  caused  by  astonish- 
ment at  bis  hardened  effrontery,  suc- 
ceeded this  speech ;  and  preceded  sucb 
an  ebullition  of  indignant  feeling 
throughout  the  crowd  assembled  in 
the  court-house,  that  fearing  lest  sum- 
mary justice  should  be  inflicted  on  him 
as  he  passed  from  the  dock,  the  gover- 
nor  ordered  hiis  guards  to  be  strongly 
reinforced.  Sentence  of  deatb  was 
then  passed  on  both  the  prisoners— i 
^ej  were  coademned  to  he  shot^-a 


mode  of  execution  either  directed  in 
such  cases  by  the  then  existing  French 
admiralty  law,  or  rendered  convenient 
by  circumstances ;  and  the  next  daj 
was  fixed  for  it  to  take  place.  The 
prisoners  were  then  remoTed  from  the 
dock,  and  the  governor,  judge,  and 
commissioners  retired  from  the  bench. 
As  they  left  the  court-house,  the  long 
and  reiterated  applause  of  the  crowded 
auditory  testified  their  approbation  of 
the  sentence,  and  marked  the  pecoliar 
abhorrence  with  which  the  atrodont 
crime  of  piracy  is  everywhere  and  to 
justly  regarded.  On  their,  retnm  to 
the  jail,  the  prisoners  were  Ttsited  by 
a  brother  of  some  religious  order^who 
kindly  volunteered  his  services,  in  or- 
der to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
awful  situation,  and  prepare  them  lor 
approaching  death.  With  Gaspar  his 
efforts  were  wholly  unavmling.  He 
spurned  the  proffered  kindness  with 
disdain,  and  even  treated  the  reverend 
man  with  studied  disrespect ;  telling 
him  that  they  had  done  their  worstt 
and  desiring  him  to  carry  his  mock 
humanity  and  priestcraft  to  Grodin, 
who  stood  in  need  of  them.  He  had 
no  hope  on  earth,  and  of  hope  m 
heaven  he  had  not  even  an  idea.  So 
the  priest  was  at  lei^^  obliged  to 
leave  him  to  bis  fate. 

But  with  the  prisoner  Go£n  he  was 
more  successful.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  thoroughly  penitent,  and 
professed  the  deepest  contrition  for 
his  crimes  ;  expressing  himself  willing 
to  atone  for  them  by  his  death,  and 
rejoiced  that  there  was  an  end  of  them. 
He  inquired  earnestly  of  the  father  if 
he  thought  there  was  any  hope  left  fbr 
his  soul :  and  on  being  assured  by  htm^ 
that  in  case  of  sincere  repentance  ha 
might  still  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
heaven,  be  shook  his  head  monmrally, 
observing,  that  if  rejMntance  eooid 
have  done  any  thing,  it  was  many  a 
day  since  he  bad  repented. 

^  My  intercesnon  with  hesven,  soiA 
as  it  is,  you  and  every  penitent  siniMr 
shall  be  welcome  to,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. ''But  bethink  yon  wen,"  ha 
added,  sensibly  affected  by  so  paUietia 
a  discourse :  ''if  your  case  was  staled 
to  the  proper  authorities,  there  ndgh^ 
possibly,  be  yet  some  hope  of  pardm 
for  yon." 

"  I  thank  von,  fkther,"  repBed  As 
prisoner,  "ior  yoor  kindness;  IniI 
mb  has  nothing  in  It  now  to  liiflli  ia»l 
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he  same  cause  that  made  me  the 
lanion  of  murderer.***  would  ttill 
t  me  ail  unfit  companion  for  sober 

[  cannot/*  Mud»  the  m'mUter, 
what  chagrined,  and  in  a  tone  of 
(hension,  "  understand  how  one 
thinks  himself  worthy  of  the 
J  of  Goily  shouhl  think  himself 
»rthj  of  the  forgiveness  of  man  ; 
steem  lightly  i\\t  opportunity  of 
ing  the  smceritjr  of  his  repentance 
8  subsequent  conduct  in  life.  Re- 
ber  that  penance  and  mortification 
f  sovereign  use  in  the  case  of  a 
itant  sinner." 

May,  father,"  replied  the  prisoner^ 
I  mistake  me.  1  would  not  spurn 
loon  of  life*  if  you  would  procure 
r  me,  but  thankfully  accept  it, 
devote  it  to  i\\o  use  you  recom- 
L     But  bear  in  mind,  that  for  all 

I  have  said,  there  is  but  my  word, 
against  roe  stand  facts,  and  the 
nee  of  those  that  took  me.     Rut 

II  can  do  any  thing,  in  God's  name 
and  I  shall  have  to  thank  yon  for 
g  both  ray  soul  and  body.'* 

[  shall  certainly  try,"  replied  the 
Iter,  in  whose  nivour  the  lofty  and 
etstve  strain  of  the  prisoner's  dis- 
w  had  deeply  interested  him,  and 
ig  pointed  out  some  devotions  for 
•rfbrmanee,  with  the  benevolent  in- 
»n  he  hastened  somewhat  abruptly 
the  prison. 

nring  his  absence,  old  Monsieur 
p,  whom  I  have  already  noticed  ai 
Ig  soiTered  under  the  imputation 
Ting  been  an  accomplice  of  Gas* 
f  entere<l  the  prison.  He  had  ob- 
d  permission  from  the  governor  to 
Caspar  tn  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
der  that  he  might  have  the  satis- 
>n  of  hearing  him  contradict  the 
"ts  that  had  been  spread  to  hit 
idice  and  great  annoyance,  and  be 
led  to  prosecute  his  harmleet,  ce- 
J  obecrrations,  and  more  necet* 
oceopatioDSy  unmolested. 
1  Caspar's  beinff  pointed  out  to 
be  explained  to  nim,  as  well  as  he 
ible,  the  object  of  his  visit :  and 
ivoured  to  extract  from  him  an 
a]  of  his  being  unconnected  with, 
nknown  to  him.  But  it  was  im- 
bio  to  gain  Gaspar's  fkvourable 
vImd  m  know  that  it  was  for  a 
me  purpose.  Fretting  under  the 
■^  ffWMewNi  of  the  recent  proofs 


regarded,  malevolence  had  lo  eom- 
pletely  taken  possession  of  his  raindf 
that  his  only  thought  at  so  awful  a 
moment  was  one  of  regret  that  he  had 
not  done  more  sweeping  mischief,  and 
dealt  out  death  with  a  lese  sparing 
liand  ;  and  as  he  sat,  sullenly  oonteni- 
plating  the  fetters  on  his  legs,  hit 
countenance  indicating  no  other  feeling 
than  that  of  vexation  at  the  restrabt 
that  was  imposed  on  him  by  themy  it 
was  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  that* 
as  the  old  roan's  pnrpoee  became  in* 
telligible  to  him,  he  round  he  had  it 
still  in  his  power  to  inflict  ono  ii\jnry 
more  on  a  fellow-creature.  He  at 
first  refbsed  to  be  troubled  with  hb 
story ;  but  on  being  pressed  for* 
ther,  he  roundly  asserted  that  the  ac- 
cusation was  troe ;  and  thongh  the 
falsehood  of  his  assertion  was  evident 
to  all  present,  the  old  roan  was  about 
to  take  hb  departure,  chagrined  and 
disconcerted,  when  Godin  interfered 
in  his  behalf. 

**  Are  you  not  content,"  said  he^ 
addressinff  himself  to  Gaspar,  ''with 
the  mischief  yon  have  done?  Ono 
would  think  you  miffht  be  witisiedy 
without  injuring  an  old  man.*' 

**  What,  then,  does  he  come  botber« 
ing  me  about?"  said  Gaspar.  *'Cow« 
ards,  and  you  the  meanest  of  them. 
Satisfied  I  If  I  had  you  where  I  know> 
I'd  have  satisfaction  oot  of  jo«r 
livers  1  I'd  make  yon  dsioe  to  tbo 
tune  that  I  should  haye  made  vooy  and 
many  another  like  you,  (probably  aU 
Inding  to  Bolger  and  ionvert,)  daaoo 
to,  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool.  Yo«  d  d 
poltroons  1  Fd  show  yon  the  coloor  of 
your  heart's  blood — ^I  would  T  and  hm 
relapsed  into  stubborn  silenot. 

(f odin,  however,  assnred  all  preseot 
of  the  old  man's  entire  inoooence^  and 
aocooated  satisfactorily  for  Gamr'a 
occasional  visits  to  Rhoderiqne,  wnidif 
be  said,  were  seldom  made  foraaf 
other  purpose  than  that  of  passing 
time,  whale  be  was  waitiog  lor  soma 
opportimlty  ;  and  with  remet  to  Iho 
last  one,  that  had  caasea  so  m«eb 
alarm,  the  explanatioii  be  gsra  was# 
that  as  Gaspar  did  not  eimost  to  s«Q 
in  company  with  fais  prisa,  for  the  res* 
sons  tml  we  hare  alrsadj  sees  giye» 
by  Bolger,  and  htnag  oa  a  former 
occasioa  left  mi  aaahor  attached  !•  A 
booy  m  the  harbour  of  Rhodsn^paty  atf 
hayW  ao  «•  for  H  It  the  tMM^  I* 
vasi»lhowafMbMiMii%h«i 
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that  having  had  some  occasion  for  it, 
and  knowing  that  he  would  have  time 
to  take  it  in  his  way  to  Madagascar^ 
before  the  Voyageur  could  arrive 
there,  he  had  passed  at  Roderique  for 
the  purpose  of  weighing  it ;  and  his 
object  being  speedily  accomplished,  he 
had  immediately  proceeded  to  his  hold. 
But  to  return  to  the  minister. 

The  governor's  answer  to  his  appli- 
cation, though  humane,  was  couched  in 
terms  that  left  him  no  hope.  U  implied 
that  the  prisoners'  offence  was  so  aggra- 
vated, the  expense  incurred  in  bringing 
them  to  justice  so  great,  and  the  fact  of 
*'  their  capture  in  direct  contravention 
of  all  law,**  so  glaring,  that  they  re- 
quired an  example ;  and  that  it  was 
out  of  his  power  to  reverse  the  sentence 
— and  with  this  decisive  answer  he 
was  obliged  to  return. 

"  I  thought  so,  father,'*  said  he  ; 
"  and  now,  as  your  kind  efforts  for  my 
body  have  failed,  it  remains  for  you  to 
take  care  of  my  soul,"  and  with  an 
equanimity  to  which  the  poor  clergy- 
man was  for  the  time  a  stranger,  he 
requested  him  to  direct  him  in  his  de- 
votions. 

After  they  were  finished,  he  con- 
versed with  him  on  different  topics, 
and  informed  him^  amongst  other 
thing?,  of  the  geographical  position 
of  Hounahinta  Bav,  and  the  land- 
marks  and  appearances  by  which  its 
intricate  entrance  might  be  discovered 
— and  lastly,  having  joined  with  him 
again  in  prayer,  he  took  leave  of  him, 
with  many  thanks  and  expressions  of 
gratitude. 
-  During  the  night  preceding  the  day 
of  execution,  Caspar  lost  himself  alto- 
gether. On  being  led  out  for  execution, 
the  same  characteristics  continued  to 
mark  the  conduct  of  the  two  prisoners. 
Caspar's  paroxysms  had  indeed  passed 
with  the  darkness  of  night ;  but  day- 
light seemed  only  to  have  the  effect  of 
showing  him  the  reality  of  his  situation^ 
without  giving  him  courage  to  face  it ; 
and  his  every  motion  was  but  a  mean 
attempt  to  procrastinate  what  was  in- 
evitable. As  they  passed  along  to  the 
Elace  of  execution,  assailed  by  the 
isses  and  execrations  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation, who  had  learned  the  outlines 
of  their  history,  and  their  names: 
Caspar's  old  misdemeanour  was  ob- 
jected to  him ;  and  the  song  of  the 
pork-butcher,  with  appropriate  addi- 
tbns  mid  allnsionSf  greeted  him,  as  it 


was  repeated  by  many  wbo  remem- 
bered his  first  rapearance  on  the  Bfan* 
ritius  stage,  and  exulted  in  the  proe- 
pect  of  this  being  his  last.  Few  men, 
perhaps,  have  died  more  thoronfffaly 
and  deservedly  detested,  nor  in  their 
dying  moments  evinced  more  plainlj 
the  craven  spirit  that  pervaded  their 
inhumanitv ;  and  it  was  rendered  the 
more  conspicuous  by  being  contrasted 
with  Codin's  conduct 

As  they  advanced,  hand-cnflfed  to- 
gether, one  of  Caspar's  shoes  having 
become  slip> hod,  considerably  retarded 
their  advance,  and  at  length  fell  from 
his  foot :  and  as  he  attempted  to  stop 
to  regain  possession  of  it,  Godin 
dragged  him  forcibly  on,  sajii^-* 
**  Come  along,  shipmate :  you'll  soon 
have  no  furuier  occasion  for  it ;  so 
it's  not  worth  while  stopping  for  it.** 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of  exeen- 
tion,  Caspar  suffered  himself  to  be 
hoodwinked  quietly,  and  received  the 
fire  of  the  file  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  on  their  approaching  to  do 
the  same  for  Codin,  he  requested  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  remain  un- 
covered, and  so  meet  his  death. 

After  some  demur  on  tbepart  of  the 
commanding  officer,  who  feared  that 
the  soldiers  might  be  averse  to  firing 
at  a  fellow-creature  looking  them  in 
the  face,  at  their  intercession  the  poor 
request  was  granted — and,  kneeling  on 
his  coffin,  he  pointed  with  one  hand  to 
his  heart,  and  stretching  the  other 
towards  the  soldiers  that  were  about 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  he  said,  with 
a  firm  voice — *'  My  friends,  gi?e  me  an 
easy  death." 

The  signal  was  then  given,  and  ere 
the  report  of  the  muskets  could  rcAch 
his  ears«  he  had  ceased  to  exist.  Thus 
terminated  the  career  of  Caspar,  than 
whom  a  more  cold-blooded  murderer  ' 
never,  perhaps,  existed. 

Jouvert  was  highly  applauded  for 
his  conduct  throughout  theaffiur ;  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  commission  on 
board  one  of  his  miyesty*s  ships.  He 
distinguished  himself  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  rose  to  enunence  in  the 
service. 

Bolger  and  the  cook  received  their 
pardon  in  virtue  of  the  part  thej  had 
taken,  and  on  condition  of  their  serv- 
ing a  term  of  years  on  board  a  ship  of 
war. 

No  trace  of  the  pirates  that  remained 
on  board  the  Voyageur  at  the  timeahe 
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was  set  on  fire  bj  Bolf^er,  wm  ever 
discovered  ;  and  it  was  supposed*  in 
consequence,  that  thej  haa  perished 
in  attempting  to  gain  the  coast  of 
Madagascar  in  the  vawl. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  Gas- 
par  and  his  companion,  tho  gun-brig 
already  mentioned  was  despatched  to 
Madap^ascar,  to  endeavour  to  find  out 
Hounabunta  Ray»  and  destroy  the  pi- 
ratical establishment.  Bolger  was 
pUkced  on  board  her ;   for  though  he 


was  wholly  ignorant  of  it<  ffeographicftl 
position,  it  was  expected  uat»  with  his 
aid,  joined  to  the  informatioa  given  br 
Godm  to  his  confetsory  some  Una- 
mark  on  the  coastf  whereby  to  iind  out 
its  entrance^  might  be  recognised*  It 
was  discovered,  m  effect^  after  a  seerch 
that  threatened  for  some  time  to  be 
fruitless  ;  so  much  had  nature  done  to 
conceal  it :  and  whatever  remained  of 
this  once  formidable  establishmMit^ 
was  totally  and  finally  destroyed. 


cuArTEa  XVII. — conclusion. 


Thr  anxiety  to  gain  a  sight  of  the 
features  of  such  desperate  men»  caused 
the  Hue  de  Gouvemment,  along  which 
they  passed  to  tho  Champ  de  Laure, 
the  place  of  execution,  to  be  thronged 
to  excess.  White  and  coloured, 
slaves  aii<l  free,  had  assembled;  and 
the  gay  drcfises  of  the  ladies,  and  live- 
liness of  the  scene,  gave  it  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  gala-dav,  than  that  on 
which  two  miserable  human  beings 
were  to  terminate  a  wretched  existence 
in  M)  awful  a  manner. 

The  firm  step  and  deportment  of 
the  younger  prisoner,  in  particular, 
excitc<l  the  compassion  of  the  softer 
sex,  many  of  whom  were  moved  even 
to  tears  ;  and  this  feeling  in  his  favour 
was  considerably  enhanced  by  its  being 
evident  tliat  in  addition  to  his  other 
misfortunes,  he  was  depressed  by 
the  f>ain  of  a  severe  and  neglected 
wonnJ  ;  for  sympathy  with  suffering, 
and  relenting  towards  those  that  are 
fallen  in  adversity,  are  amongst  the 
most  endearing  qualities  of  woman- 
hood. 

One  delicate  young  ladv  in  particu- 
lar, whose  pale  face  and  bloodless  lip 
had  b<>en  previously  remarked  by  her 
friends,  was  requested  by  them  to  re- 
tire, and  desist  from  attempting  to 
witness  a  scene  that  promised  to  be  too 
much  for  her  strength :  but  she  per- 
sisted, and  tho  effect  of  her  obstinacT 
was  more  serious  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated ;  for  the  haggard  and  woe- 
begone aspect  of  the  two  men,  as  they 
passed,  hand-cuffed  together,  guarded 
Dy  a  corps  of  gendarmerie,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  file  of  musqueteers,  as  it 
wocdd  appear,  so  overpowered  her, 
that  she  fell  backward  on  the  floor  of 
the  apartment  in  a  swoon. 

It  was  long  belore  she  could  be  re- 


stored by  the^  means  usually  rceorted 
to  on  such  occasions ;  and  when  she 
came  to  herself,  she  seemed  to  have 
sustained  some  ii\jury  more  serious  than 
merely  fainting  away  should  have  in- 
flicted. Her  head  was  examined,  but 
no  fracture  of  the  skull  could  be  dis- 
covered ;  nor  was  thtsre  any  outward 
mark  of  harm  done  to  her  person. 
She,  however,  continued  in  a  state  of 
feverish  stupor ;  and  her  parents  be- 
coming alarmed,  called  in  a  physician» 
who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  blood- 
vessel had  been  ruptured  in  her  brain 
by  her  fall,  and  she  was  treated  ac« 
cordingly.  But  her  symptoms  conti- 
nued the  same  for  several  days ;  and 
when  at  length  they  began  to  abate  a 
little,  a  fixed  melancholy  had  taken 
possession  of  her,  which  shortly  settled 
down  into  consumption  of  the  system* 
so  rapid  that  it  thi^atened  soon  to  ter- 
minate fatallv. 

The  grief  of  her  relatives  was  inde- 
scribable :  every  physician  in  the  island 
was  consulted,  but  in  vain.  Her  dis- 
ease gained  ground,  and  in  a  short 
time  all  hope  of  her  recovery  was 
given  up.  Her  parents,  in  their  despair* 
by  turns  implored  the  merctful  inter- 
position of  neaven  in  her  £svour,  and 
imprecated  its  vengeance  upon  all 
pirates,  who  had  brought  such  signal 
misfortune  upon  their  child.  But 
their  prayers  and  imprecations  were 
alike  unavailing — the  fairest  flower  in 
the  garden  was  blighted ;  and  she  who 
had  lately  gladdened  every  eye  that 
beheld  her,  now  onW  awakened  the 
ineffectual  regret  of  all  who  wi( 
the  unsightly  change. 

When  the  first  transports  of  _ 
had  given  way,  she  requested  that  she 
Blight  be  permitted  to  see  the  tame  mi- 
nister who  had  attended  Ihe  pinUce  in 
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their  dying  moments.  It  was  in  vain 
that  her  family  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
her  from  what  appeared  to  them  to  be, 
at  best,  but  a  useless  experiment  of  her 
strength.  The  minister  was  accordingly 
invited  to  attend  her.  She  saw  him  ; 
and  what  passed  between  them,  or  what 
she  heard  from  him  is,  of  course,  a 
secret,  and  can  only  form  matter  of 
apeculation,  or,  at  most^  of  conjec- 
ture. 

Her  relations  supposing  the  heroism 
of  her  manner  to  be  the  effect  of  some 
consolatory  assurance  that  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  minister  of  her  re- 
ligion, and  naturally  pleased  to  see  her 
approaching  her  end  with  a  mind  so 
much  at  ease,  and  such  confident  hope 
in  futurity,  could  not  forbear,  when 
commiseration  of  her  general  state  of 
suffering  would  permit,  occasionally 
congratulating  her  upon  a  circum- 
stance so  alleviating. 

But  to  their  commiseration  and  con- 
gratulations she  turned  alike  an  inat- 
tentive year.  Neither  alarmed  by  the 
ene,  nor  gratified  by  the  other,  ^she 
neither  deprecated  nor  encouraged 
them.  Yet  she  had  ever  been  remark- 
able for  amiability  of  disposition,  and 
goodness  of  heart.  Why  did  not  her 
heart  then  respond  to  kindness  shown 
her  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress ! 
Surely  there  must  have  been  some 
misconception  with  regard  to  the  cause 
of  it ;  for  the  mind,  any  more  than 
the  body,  will  not  admit  of  remedies 
bein^  indiscriminately  administered  to 
its  ailments. 

However,  no  impatient  observation, 
no  sentiment  of  unavailing  regret  es- 
caped her  lips  ;  but  the  set  purpose  of 
a  strong  mind,  and  of  a  woman's 
heart,  characterized  her  death-bed,  and 
marked  her  latest  moments :  for,  as 
her  strength  failed,  and  the  noble  fa- 
bric of  reason  that  could  in  her  be 
overthrown  only  with  the  frail  tene- 
ment that  it  inhabited,  became  pro- 
portionately weakened,  some  expres- 
sions were  involuntarily  elicited  from 
her  in  conjunction  with  a  name  that 
had  been  closely  connected  with  her 
previous  history,  and  which  the  cir- 
cumstances now  suggested,  might  be 
still  more  closely  interwoven  with  her 
fate. 

One  evening,  as  she  approached  the 
goal,  towards  which  she  was  hastening, 
that  "  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller 
teivupuBf**  her  motheri  who  had  beea 


watching  in  her  room,  left  it  Ibr  a 
short  time.     Her  sister  still  renained 
in  the  apartment ;  and,  screened  from 
her  view  by  the  cortains,  ahe  lat  near 
the  bedstead,  silently  bewailing  her 
unhappy  condition.      The  poor  girl, 
given  up  to  her  own  meditations  bj 
reclining  upon  tome  pillows,  nneon- 
scious  of  her  sister's  presenoe,  wlm 
she  gave  utterance  to  toe  thoqghti  on 
which  her  mind  was  ooenpicd,  in  thf 
following  sad  soliloquy  :•— ^  Oh  Fran- 
cois, Franpois,  and  is  this  your  end: 
condemned — executed  as  a  criminal — 
your  memory  execrated."  She  paused: 
« and  all  fur  my  sake,"  she  resumedy 
while  scalding  tears  chased  each  othtf 
in  quick  succession  down  her  pallid 
cheeks  :  *'  yes,"  she  continued,  ''  I,  I 
only  am  the  only  cause  of  it— -but  for 
me."    But  hero  some  new   train  of 
ideas  seemed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  her.     **  But  I'm  not  unmindful  of 
it,  I'm  not  ungrateful,  Francois.  From 
these  lips  you  shall  hear  it,"  she  cod- 
tinned  earnestly  ;    then  raising  her 
voice  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  "  if 
you're  in  hell  I'll  seek  you  there ;"  but 
lowering  it  immediately,  as  if  reproach- 
ing herself  for  having  entertuned  such 
an  idea,  "but,  no,  no,  I  shall  meet  you 
yet  in  heaven,  I  know  I  shall ;"  and 
overcome  by  the  intensity  of  her  feel- 
ings, she  sank  upon  the  pillows  agaiust 
which  she  was  supported.     Her  sister 
now  approached  the  bed-side  ;  and  as 
she  stood  by,  shedding  such  bitter  tears 
as  an  affectionate  sister  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  shed  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  vainly  endeavouring  to  sup 
press  the  sobs  that  she  feared  might 
disturb  one,  of  whom  she  was  in  doubt 
whether  she  was  still  living,!  or  num- 
bered with  the  dead,  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  stretching  out  to  her  the 
hand  that  her  feeble  arm  had  hardly 
the  power  to  gfuide,  she  pressed  her 
hand  affectionately  ;   but  her  presence 
had  recalled  her  to  her  recollection  ; 
she  neither  said  more,  nor  gave  any 
explanation  of  what  she  had  said. 

The  reader  will,  doubtless,  percdve, 
that  the  wretched  sufferer  is  Amanda 
Rhenaudin.  The  mind  shrinks  from 
the  contemplation  of  what  could  have 
suggested  the  remembrance  of  Fran- 
pois  to  her  at  such  a  crisis.  Was  the 
prisoner  Godin,  Francois  ;  and  had  he 
assumed  a  fictitious  name,  in  the  hope 
that  his  disgraceful  end  might  past 
vnobferved  by  thoso  who  Md  once 
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known  him,  and  most  |>articuliir1jr  hv 
Amanda,  supnoKin^  her  to  Ih)  still 
livings  find  re«idi*ut  in  the  island  ;  had 
Amanda  siuipcctcd  that  such  might  ho 
the  case>  ana  had  she  nought  tu  assure 
herself  with  respect  to  it»  by  seeing  the 
convicts  an  they  passed  to  execution  ; 
had  her  eye  detected  Franf;ois's  fea- 
tures through  the  cliange  that  the 
transition  from  youth  to  manhood,  and 
the  passing  of  years  in  hardship  and 
dissipation,  aided  by  the  effect  that  an 
unsightly  wound,  and  the  train  of  h\y^ 
palling  circumstances  by  which  he  was 
attended,  had  wrought  in  his  counte* 
nance ;  and  had  she,  in  her  enthusiastic 
fancy,  addressed  her  martyred  lover 
in  the  foregoing  mehincholy  strain  1 
These  are  questions  that  must  remain 
for  ever  unanswered  ;  for  she  who 
could  alone  have  solved  them,  never 
threw  any  further  light  on  the  matter  ; 
and  her  family,  to  whom  nothing  was 
known  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  that 
she  owed  Franf;oi5,  troubled  tliem- 
selves  no  further  about  his  identity, 
pleased  that  the  name  of  so  near  a  re- 
lative should  not  be  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  one  who  had 
die<l  in  so  dii^graccful  a  way. 

Yet  we  shudder  to  think  what  is 
the  most  probable  surmise  with  respect 
to  them  ;  and  that  this  is  one  of  those 
circumstances  incidental  to  humanity, 
so  calamitous,  so  signally  unfortunate, 
that  forming  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  by  which  Providence  works  out 
its  ends,  it  stands  a  lone  and  con- 
spicuous a  monument  of  human  falli- 
bility, a  fitting  subject  for  the  tragic 
pen. 

But  I  will  not  prolong  this  melan- 
choly account :  my  story  and  my  much- 
lamented  heroine  are  now  fast  drawing 
toward  their  end.  .Such  an  over- 
strained state  of  the  feelingrs  at  her*s 
could  not  hist  long  in  any  system, 
much  less  in  that  uf  a  broken-hearted 
tender  ^irl,  already  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  the  gr.ive.  She  paused  for  a 
short  time,  as  if  to  contemplate  it 
serenely  :  and  within  four  weelcs  after 
the  catastrophe  that  led  to  this  sad 
consummation,  a  small  tumulus  in  the 
cemetery  c»f  Fort  Hlanc,  decorated 
with  garlands  and  flow en^,  and  w hie h 
was  afterwards  more  |K»rmanently  or- 
namented bv  a  neat  stone  monument, 
showed  where  lav  the  mortal  remains 
of  this  beautifuf  victim  to  unliappy 
love:    **re^uie$cat    in  pace"    is    the 


only  inscription  on  its  white  nuurble 
slab. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  narrative^ 
without  telling  all  tiiat  is  known  of 
poor  Tata's  fate,  after  the  destmction 
of  the  pirates'  hold. 

When  the  brig  that  was  sent  affainst 
it  was  entering  the  bay  in  which  it 
was  situated,  one  or  two  of  its  veteran 
guardians  easily  recognised  her  for  s 
ship  of  wary  and  guessing  at  the  pro* 
bable  cause  of  her  appearance,  the 
phu:e  was  forthwith  deserted  by  its  oc- 
cupants, who  took  refuge  in  the  ad- 
ioining  woods ;  ail  except  Tati»  who 
having  been  long  in  a  state  of  anxietj 
at  Caspar's  protracted  absence,  im« 
pelled  by  the  desire  of  learning  the 
worst,  remained  behind :  and  on  being 
informed  by  Rolger  rather  abruptly 
of  Caspar's  disastrous  end»  she  fell 
into  a  loud  hysterical  fit  of  laughterf 
so  l(»ng  and  boisterous,  that  notwith* 
standing  his  previous  acquaintance 
with  her,  Bolger  was  inclined  to  think 
her — as,  indeed,  he  called  her— <'a 
hard-hearted  savage."  But  he  was 
not  long  in  perceiving  that  there  was 
something  in  her  laughter  that  sa- 
voured more  of  grief  than  joy.  Thoqgfa 
not  a  hard-hearted  one»  Tata  was 
nevertheless  a  savaffe ;  and  this  waa 
her  way  of  manifestmg  her  grief:  the 
ecstacy  of  it  was  impu*ted  by  despair. 
From  laughing  she  quicklj  got  to 
singing :  but  hers  was  not  the  song  of 
mirth  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  soon  took 
the  character  of  a  dirge,  which  Uier« 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was. 

When  her  son^  had  ceased,  BolgeTf 
who  perceived  his  error,  and  was  in 
his  war  a  good-natured  fellow,  endev 
Toured  to  engage  her  in  conversation* 
thinking  to  console  her ;  but  he  found 
it  impossible  to  draw  a  word  from 
her,  nor  was  she  ever  heard  to  address 
a  word  to  any  one  afterwards.  She 
soon  rose  and  retreated  to  her  hoiise» 
where  she  stretched  herself  on  a  mat, 
and  continued  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  during  the  ensuing  night* 
rising  occasionally  to  sing  some  snatch 
of  a  melancholy  song  in  her  native 
language. 

In  the  morning,  the  ciptain  of  tho 
brig,  accompanie«l  by  Bolger,  repaired 
to  her  house  to  offer  her  his  protection 
and  a  passage  to  Mauritius,  it  she  chose 
to  reside  there :  but  she  was  inexorable. 
In  order  to  induce  her  to  quit  the 
places  the  capUin  told  her  that  it  wai 
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necessary  for  him  to  bum  the  whole 
establishment^  and  of  consequence  her 
house,  as  it  formed  a  part  of  it.  But 
she  heard  bis  communication  without 
any  apparent  emotion,  and  without 
vouchsafing  any  other  answer  to  it 
than  by  gaily  nodding  to  them  ;  inti« 
mating,  as  they  supposed,  that  they 
were  welcome  to  commence  as  soon 
as  they  pleased.  So,  finding  his  efforts 
imaTailingy  the  captiun  reluctantly  left 
her,  giving  strict  orders  that  she 
should  not  be  intruded  on  or  annoyed 
hi  any  way  that  could  be  avoided,  and 
recommending  to  Bolger,  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  soothe  her,  and  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  her  to  accompany  them  to 
Mauritius ;  for  many  kind  acts,  that 
showed  the  goodness  of  Tata's  heart, 
had  been  related  by  Bolger,  and  made 
the  sailors  sympathise  with  her  in  her 
forlorn  state. 

But  he  was  wholly  unable  to  accom- 

Slish  this  benevolent  object :  she  either 
id  not  or  would  not  hearany  of  his  pro- 
posals. And  when  a  young  officer,  with 
humane  intention,  but  rather  roughly, 
attempted  to  force  her  from  her  house, 
she  seized  hold  of  his  sword,  and 
nearly  drawing  it  by  a  sudden  effort, 
miffht  possibly  have  run  him  through, 
had  not  Bolger,  who  was  present, 
thrown  himself  on  her,  and  at  the  risk 
of  drawing  her  displeasure  on  himself, 
prevented  her  from  effecting  her  pur- 
pose. She,  however,  easily  distin- 
guished between  his  timely  interfer- 
ence and  the  indiscreet  rudeness  of 
the  other;  and  having  succeeded  in 
|>acifying  her,  they  left  her  for  the 
time  to  herself. 

In  the  ipean  while  they  had  set  fire 
to  the-rtmainder  of  the  establishment ; 
and  while  it  was  burning  Tata  stood 
At  the  door  of  the  house,  watching  in- 


tently the  progress  of  the  ilanea  ;  and 
when  they  subsided,  she  i^^atn  re- 
treated inside,  appearing  at  interrals 
at  the  door,  engaged  in  earnest  mani- 
acal soliloquy. 

To  leave  the  poor  creatare  in  this 
state,  without  an  attempt  to  reUcre 
her,  would  have  been  to  the  last  de- 
gree cruel;  and  the  eaptain  c«ms»- 
quently  repaired  again  to  her  houses 
to  endeavour  by  all  means  to  prevail 
on  her  to  accompany  them  to  Bfaa- 
ritius.  But  on  their  coming  near  her 
she  screamed  violently,  and  by  tlie 
most  energetic  gestures  deprecated 
their  approach;  and  fkiding  that  all 
interference  with  her  only  made  mat- 
ters worse,  there  was  no  chcNce  left 
them  but  to  let  her  have  her  own  way* 

When  the  brig  got  under  weigh  and 
was  leaving  the  han>our,  as  she  rounded 
a  point  in  her  exit  where  the  trees 
would  have  screened  her  from  Tata's 
sight,  she  was  seen  ronning  swiftly 
along  the  shore ;  and  a  boat  was  im- 
mediately lowered  and  sent  to  her  as- 
sbtance,  in  the  hope  that  she  had 
changed  her  determination.  But  as 
soon  as  she  saw  it  approaching  her, 
she  retreated  into  the  woods,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  return  without  being 
able  to  effect  their  humane  object. 
She  re-appeared  on  the  eminence  at 
the  extremity  of  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  when  the  brig  had  got  a  good 
distance  out  to  sea;  and  willing  to 
afford  her  a  last  chance,  the  captain 
again  lowered  the  boat.  Bat  she 
again  retreated  into  the  woods  on  her 
approach :  and  as  she  did  not  re-appear, 
and  all  their  efforts  were  but  attended 
with  loss  of  time,  they  were  obliged 
reluctantly  to  leave  her  to  her  fate  ; — 
a  victim  destined,  doubtless, — we  may 
venture  to  hope  the  last  one — ^to  Cas- 
par's inhuman  villany* 
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rOLXTlCS  AND   TRB    rAELlAllINT. 
A  Mtrci  waica  MioaT»  c*17lo,  AH*  movlb  aATi  bbbh  wmibh  la  rai  ■•!»•■  or  comm 

[The  reasons  why  the  following  speech 
WM  not  spoken  are  very  profound  and 
conclusive,  but  it  is  not  convenient  at 
present  to  divulge  them.  The  impa* 
tienty  however,  arc  respectfully  in- 
formed, that  as  Moon  as  the  authorship 
of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius'*  is  authen- 
ticallv  declared,  and  the  name  of  *Mhe 
man  m  the  iron  mask"  is  made  known, 
and  the  reason  why  the  present  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  did  nut  choose  to 
become  Master  of  the  Rolls,  is  posi- 
tively ascertained,  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  hesitation  in  declaring  why  tnis 
speech  was  not  spoken.] 

Ma.  SpEAKEa — Sir,  I  rise  to  give 
my  support  to  her  majesty's  ministers ; 
and  1  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
telling  them  and  you,  sir,  and  the 
whole  house,  a  piece  of  my  mind.  If, 
in  doing  so,  I  make  use  of  plainer  and 
more  familiar  language  than  is  com- 
monly used  in  this  house  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  I  beg  that  it  may  not  be 
supposetl  that  I  thus  express  myself 
from  any  want  of  due  respect.  But 
to  say  the  truth,  sir,  I  am  very  sick  of 
the  much  speaking  and  little  meaning 
which  prevail  now-a-days.  I  like  to 
go  to  the  point  in  the  shortest  and 
simplest  way  I  can,  and  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  ornament,  flourish, 
or  circumlocution  of  any  kind.  Every 
thing,  thev  say,  has  its  use ;  and  I 
will  not  dispute  but  that  long,  prosy 
dissertations,  which  go  round  aoout, 
and  round  about  the  subject  tmder 
discussion,  may,  on  some  occasions, 
be  beneficial,  though  1  cannot  see  how. 
But  sure  1  am,  that  such  occasions  do 
not  occur  in  this  house  when  the 
public  interest  is  seriously  dependent 
upon  our  getting  through  business 
with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  com- 
patible with  due  attention  to  what  we 
are  doing.  My  wish  is,  that  each 
member  who  speaks  should  tell  truly 
his  own  impr^mons  with  all  the  brevity 
of  which  be  is  master  ;  but  I  repeat* 
tiTt  that  I  am  very  sick  of  long 
speeches  which  tell  us,  over  and  orer 
again,  of  theories  which,  at  best,  are 
matter  of  diapotey  and  which,  what* 
•▼«  be  Ibeir  Tii«ey  are  not  the  onfi> 


nal  sentiments  of  those  who  utter 
them,  and  are  as  well  known  before  an 
honourable  member  begins  to  speak 
as  aAer  be  has  been  dwelling  upon  them 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours 
by  yonder  clock. 
'  N0W9  sir,  I  think  it  very  proper 
the  public  should  know — because  I 
believe  my  case  to  be  the  same  with 
that  of  many  others  on  this  side  of 
the  house — that  while  I  support  her 
majesty's  ministers  I  do  not  find  it  in 
my  power  to  declare  a  hearty,  com* 
plete,  and  unqualified  approbation  of 
their  measures.  I  wbh  I  did.  I 
scarcely  know  any  thing  which  I  desire 
more  than  to  be  able  to  say  with  truth* 
that  I  applaud,  ambabui  wmnilnUf  all 
that  the  government  has  proposed* 
But  I  cannot  give  this  unqiudified 
approbation.  At  the  same  time  I  per* 
Geive  that  something  must  be  done; 
and  as  the  present  mmisters  appear  to 
be  the  only  leadinff  men  in  the  country 
from  whom  any  wing  like  bold,  effec* 
tual,  and  manly  policy  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, I  shall  support  them.  So  far 
as  my  judgment  goes  their  measures 
mig^t  have  been  in  some  respects 
better  than  they  are,  but  I  defer  to  their 
judgment.  I  think  it  right,  however* 
to  say  so.  There  are  some  strong 
cases  in  which  I  think  a  man  ought  to 
feel  himself  bound  to  follow  his  own 
judgment ;  and  perhaps  I  would  in 
this  case  if  I  could.  But  I  know  that 
I  cannot.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
modify  the  measures  which  hare  been 
proposed  in  the  way  in  which  1  diould 
wish  to  see  them  modified.  Something 
must  be  done  bv  those  who  have  power 
to  do  it.  I  shall  vote  for  the  measures 
of  the  government  because  they  are 
the  best  measures  which  we  can  ob- 
tain. Better  hare  them  than  hare  the 
pusillanimity*  and  pos^wning-the-eril- 
dav  policy  of  the  Whigs. 

Without,  sir,  meaning  anir  personal 
disrespect  to  the  noble  lord  opposite 
or  to  nis  supporters*  I  b^  to  say  that 
I  hate  Whiggcry.  I  detest  its  pre* 
siunption*  its  affsctalions*  and  its  heart* 
less  tbeoriiing*  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
uftterlj  waadiy  ia  fimj^tyt  diie«rit|k 
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and  good  feeling.  It  affects  to  look 
upon  human  creatures  as  if  they  were 
mere  machines  for  working  out  a  Whig 
theory  of  society.  It  pretends  to 
contemplate  human  affairs  as  if  they 
miffht  be  regulated  by  scientific  for- 
mulsBy  without  regard  to  the  interests^ 
feelings^  habits^  prejudices,  and  so 
forth  of  the  persons  concerned  in  these 
affairs.  I  have 'ever  found  Whiggery 
to  be  selfishy  obstinate,  unwilling  to 
give  a  fair  account  of  any  thing,  or  to 
go  strsughtforward  in  providing  a 
simple^  practical  remedy  for  any  difH- 
culty. 

I  again  disclaim  all  intention  of 
giving  personal  offence  when  I  say, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can 
exceed  the  bare-faced  factiousness  of 
the  opposition  which  the  Whigs  have 
given  to  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  are,  indeed,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  measures  which  the 
Whigs  proposed  when  they  were  mi- 
nisters ;  for  the  government  to  which 
the  noble  lord  opposite  belonged, 
never  did  propose  any  bold,  compre- 
hensive, practical  measure.  But  the 
measures  which  the  present  government 
propose  to  carry  into  effect  are,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  principles  upon 
which  Whig  financiers  and  ministers 
of  trade  have  been  long  insisting. 
This,  which  is  certainly  no  merit  m 
my  eyes,  is  the  reason  why  I  say  that 
the  kind  of  opposition  to  them  which 
the  Whigs  have  given  is  downrieht 
faction.  It  is  an  opposition  to  that 
which  the  Whigs  would  gladly  have 
done  themselves  nad  they  possessed  the 
courage  and  the  power ;  and  now, 
because  they  who  have  the  courage 
and  the  power  propose  to  do  it,  they 
are  obstructed  by  petty  artifice  and 
ponderous  dullness,  and  assailed  with 
all  sorts  of  rancorous  vituperation. 

I  wish  the  Whigs  had  that  good 
and  sufficient  cause  for  opposition 
which  they  have  not.  I  wish  there 
was  less  Whiggery  in  the  measures  of 
the  government.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  find  any  thing  of  the  insin- 
cerity or  feebleness  of  Whig  practice, 
but  I  find  too  much  of  their  declared 
principles— too  much  political  economy 
and  liberalism — too  much  submission 
to  the  theory  of  free  trade — and  too 
little  regard  to  the  practical  interests 
of  producers.  The  new  com  law 
seems  to  go  too  hr,  I  grant  the  ex- 
pediencyi  aot  to  say  the  necessity  of 


encouraging  a  more  regular  sapply  of 
bread  corn  from  abroad,  and  of  getting 
rid  of  that  state  of  the  duties  which 
caused  the  foreign  supply  to  be  hoarded 
up  in  the  bonded  warehouses,  until  the 
price  became  very  hifliit  ^nd  then  to  be 
poured  upon  the  market  in  great  qoao- 
tity.  But  this  might  hAve  been  done 
without  bringing  down  the  protecting 
duty  so  as  to  make  it  donbtml  whether 
wheat  can  any  longer  be  grown  at  a 
profit  upon  lands  where  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  past  it  has  been  grown. 
And  if'^  it  be  doubtful  that  enoqrii  of 
protection  has  been  left  for  wbmtf 
still  more  doubtful  is  it  that  enongfa 
has  been  left  for  oats.  The  govern* 
ment,  no  doubt,  calculates  upon  im- 
proved cultivation  in  order  to  metl 
and  to  defeat  competition;  but  this 
discipline,  for  the  improvement  of  cul- 
tivation, is  rather  a  sharp  one.  If  it 
should  eventually  succeeci,  much  dimi- 
nution of  profitable  return  will  be 
experienced  in  the  meantime;  aa^ 
possibly,  it  may  fail  hj  pottiiiff  an  end 
to  the  cultivation  which  it  is  mtended 
to  stimulate. 

Again,  there  appears  to  be  an  una^ 
countable  willingness  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  the  manufhctured  ar- 
ticle, or  flour,  rather  than  the  raw 
material  or  rough  wheat.  I  am  aware 
that  the  English  and  Irish  millers  have 
felt  much  anxiety  on  this  subject,  and 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  obtain 
a  reconsideration  of  the  law,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have  met  with  any 
success.  The  new  law,  following  the 
proportions  established  by  the  law  of 
1828,  charges  the  duty  applicable  to  a 
quarter  of  wheat  upon  every  326  lbs. 
of  fine  flour  imported,  or  upon  a  bar- 
rel of  flour,  the  duty  payable  upon 
38^  gallons  of  wheat.  Now  the  mil- 
lers say  that  a  barrel  of  fine  flour 
weighs  196  lbs.,  and  that  38^  gallons 
of  wheat  will  produce  only  188  lbs. ; 
so  that  in  fact  196  lbs  of  flour  may  be 
brought  in  by  paying  the  duty  on  188 
lbs.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  give 
to  our  own  flour  manufacturers  the 
advantage  of  the  profitable  labour  of 
converting  the  foreign  wheat  into 
flour,  a  premium  is  offered  upon 
bringing  it  here  in  the  manufactnred 
state,  and  the  poor  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  coarser  and  cheaper  parts  of  the 
grain,  which  they  would  have  if  the 
wheat  were  manufactured  into  floor 
fan  this  countrjt    The  millers  admit 
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that  in  this  respect  the  propoted  Uw  is 
not  more  unjutit  than  that  which  it  i« 
to  iiU|M*rseii4s  hut  tliey  compliun  that 
it  U  nut  onl^  an  injuHtico  cuntinue«U 
hut  continued  under  a  new  state  of 
circumstances  which  will  make  it»  in 
practice,  of  much  f?reator  consequence. 
Fur,  say  they,  it  is  well  known  that 
under  the  law  of  1828,  wheat  was  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities,  when 
a  dedeienoy   of  the   liome  supply  was 
expected,  and  storetl  in  bond  until  the 
price  went  up,  and  the  duty  fell,  and 
then  the  accumulation  of  months  or 
years  was  at  once   thrown  upon  the 
market.     The  effect  of  the  premium 
upon  the  im|>ortation  of  flour  in  pre- 
ference to  wheat  was  counteracted,  or 
at   \ensi  controlled   and  mitigated  by 
the  circumstance  that  flour  could  not 
he  kept  like  wheat,  to  await  a  favour- 
able state  uf  the  market,  and  ita  im- 
portation was   consequently  checked. 
But  ever  hince  there  has  been  a  large 
importation  for  immediate  supply — the 
proportion  of  flour  to  wheat  lifts  gra- 
dually   and   rapidly   increased.      The 
chief   lK*neflt   to    the   public  contem- 
plated by  the  new  law,  is  that   of  a 
more  constant  and  regular  flow  into 
our  markets,  of  the  additional  supply 
of  bread  corn  which  appears  to  ho  re- 
quire<l.     Rut   if  the  supply  is  to   be 
immediately  brought  to  market,  there 
is  no  reason  whv  it  should  not  come  in 
the   shape    of  flour ;    and   if,  as  the 
millers  argue,  the  duty  is  really  lower 
U{M)n  Hour  than  upon  wheat,  no  doubt 
the  importation  of  flour  will  be  pre- 
ferred.     The    difference  of    freight 
alone   forms    a    considerable  Induce- 
ment to  bring  the  manuftu^tured  rather 
than  the  rough  article  from  abroad. 
Fine  flour  is  only  05  per  cent,  of  the 
Weight    of    the    eouivalent    quantity 
of  wheat ;    and    taking  into  account 
the  great  distance  both  by  land  and 
■ea,    which   imported    corn    is  gene- 
rally carried,   it  is  computed  that  a 
aaving  of  from  three  to  Ave  shillings 
a  barrel  is  made  in  freight  alone,  by 
bringing  to  this  country  the  equiTalent 
of  the  wheat  in  tlie  shape  of  flour,  in* 
tteail  of  the  wheat  itself.     Upon  Whig 
principles  this  is  so  much  the  better  ; 
tor  they  l<M>k  merely  to  the  interest  of 
buyers,  and  say  that  it  must  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  get  the  fine  flour  cheap, 
and  to  lave  the  freight  which  would 
be  paid  upon  the  national  35  per 
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dogma,  the  advantage  of  employing 
our  own  industry  u|>on  grinding  the 
wheat  is  wholly  overlooked,  and  also 
the  advantage  of  hairing  the  cheaper 
parts  of  the  grain  for  the  poor.     It  la 
true,  that  by  saving  the  freight,  the 
rich,  who  only  use  the  flnett  flourf 
may  have  it  cheaper  \  but  in  order  to 
obtain    this  advantage   for   the  con- 
sumers of  the  dear  article,  yoo  prao- 
tically  exclude  that  cheaper  commo* 
ditv  which  the  poor  require.     1  had 
rather  that  the  rich  were  made  to  pay 
a  little  more,  In  order  that  the  poor 
might  have  to  pav  a  little  leti.     I 
think,  moreover,  that  our  own  pro« 
ducers,  and  those  who  employ    the 
people,  especially    in  country  neigh« 
Dourhoods,  ought  to  be  favourably  re* 
garded  by  the  legislature,  and  by  the 
government ;  and  I  learn  with  regret 
that  the  millers  complain  of  flnding 
that  the  particular  circurostancee  which 
they  wish  to  bring  under  consideration, 
are  not  held  to  be  of  sufficient  weight 
to  induce  any  change  in  the  abstract 
uniformity  of   the    ministerial    plan. 
This  if  too  like  Whiggenr. 

Now  as  to  the  tariff;  it  is  no  doubt 
very  creditable  to  the  industry,  and  to 
the  bold  and  comprehensive  views  of 
the  government.  It  shows  that  the 
present  ministers  have  no  idea  of  nib- 
bling at  a  great  subject,  like  those 
who  preceded  them  ;  and  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  fk*ee  trade  were  right  princi* 
pies,  and  capable  of  being  brought 
quickly  into  action  without  doing  in- 
justice and  inflicting  injury,  then  the 
new  tariff  could  scarcely  be  praised 
too  highly.  But  I  sobmit  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  condition  of  thb  coontry, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  see  thoae  princi- 
ples adopted  to  snob  an  extent  aa  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  new  tarMT.  Here 
again  I  find  too  much  Wbiggery.  Free 
ti«de,or  getting  every  thing  aa  cheaply 
as  it  can  be  got  any  where  in  the 
world,  may  do  very  well  for  those 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  their  own 
productive  induftry  for  the  raeaoa  of 
iNiyingi  bat  that  free  trade  which 
throws  down  the  value  of  my  labour  Is 
nui  a  good  thing  for  roe,  if  I  depend 
npon  my  hdiour  fbr  subeistence.  If 
etery  one  started  upon  fkir  and  equal 
terma,  then  free  trade  wonld  be  un- 
objectionabla.  But  here  it  one  man 
with  tan  thoqtand  ponnda,  who  wkbet 
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time  to  increase  his  capital:  here  is 
another  with  only  his  bead  and  his 
ten  fingers,  who  wishes  to  get  as  much 
at  he  can  for  the  labour  of  his  head 
and  hands.  ''Let  me  go  to  the 
cheapest  market  for  labour^"*  says  the 
man  with  the  ten  thousand  pounds^ 
for  I  want  to  get  the  most  I  can  for 
mj  money."  "  Let  me  go  to  the 
dearest  market  for  labour,  *  says  the 
other,  ''  for  I  want  to  get  the  most  I 
can  for  the  produce  of  ray  toil."  Is  it 
fair  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  patriotic 
government  should  listen  rather  to 
the  man  who  is  well  off  already,  with 
his  ten  thousand  pounds,  than  to  him 
who  has  only  his  labour,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour  to  depend  upon  ? 
Free  trade  is  unjust^  because  there 
ought  to  be  a  preference  given  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  have  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  their  labour.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  enjoy,  at  the  same 
time,  the  advantages  which  belong  to 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
the  poverty  of  the  Continent.  Indus- 
try  may  be  protected  too  far,  and  then 
it  becomes  careless  and  grasping.  It 
it  very  true,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
competition,  and  sometimes  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  producers,  is  neces- 
sary to  spur  the  dullness  of  the  sloth- 
ful, or  to  check  the  extortion  of  the 
monopolist.  But  still  the  reasonable 
claims  of  native  industry  to  preference 
and  encouragement  should  be  re- 
spected. I  am  afraid  they  are  not 
sufficiently  respected  in  the  new  tariff. 
I  am  afraid  that  free  trade  theories 
had  nearly  as  much  to  do  with  its 
construction  as  a  practical  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  of  the  producing 
^plasses.  I  think  that  shoe-makers, 
glove-makers,  watch-makers,  paper- 
stainers,  and  a  variety  of  other  work- 
men, will  be  ii^ured  in  their  trades  by 
foreign  competition  when  this  tariff 
becomes  law.  Such  a  change,  at  all 
events,  should  not  come  upon  them 
•uddenly.  It  is  what  Whigs  would 
have  done  had  they  dared,  and  they 
would  now  do  worse  if  they  were  again 
in  power ;  but  while  I  think  this,  it 
makes  me  regret  the  more  that  the 
present  ministers  should  have  pro- 
posed all  the  *'  reforms"  of  the  new 
tariff.  Meat  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  have  been,  no  doubt,  far  too 
dear  in  England  of  late  years:  the 
supply  has  been  short  in  proportion  to 
4be  popnktioD^  and  it  has  booome 


politic  to  encourage  an  increase  of  that 
supply  from  abroad.  In  so  far  as  the 
tariff  adopts  that  principle,  and  opens 
a  way  for  an  additional  aof^j^  it  is  all 
very  well ;  but  it  seems  to  go  too 
■weepingly  to  work,  and  witoont  a 
sufficient  regard  to  the  operations  of 
industry  which  are  in  progress,  fMmded 
upon  the  law,  and  the  stale  of  thii%s 
which  have  existed  for  many  Tears. 
It  is  right  that  the  importation  of 
cattle  and  of  fresh  meat  should  be  no 
longer  prohibited :  but  that  all  at 
once  we  should  jump  from  strict  pro- 
hibition to  the  admission  of  live  oxen 
at  a  pound  duty,  and  cows  at  iifleen 
shillings,  and  meat  at  eight  shillings 
the  hundred  weight,  or  less  than  a 
penny  per  pound  weight,  seems  to  be 
rather  more  sudden  than  safe.  If 
foreign  competition  on  such  easy  terms 
should  be  admitted  at  all,  it  appears 
but  reasonable  that  it  should  come  on 
80  gradually  as  to  allow  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  home  cattle  trade 
to  get  rid  of  their  purchased  stock, 
and  to  start  on  equal  terms  with  the 
foreign  competitors  for  British  custom. 
Now  as  to  the  income  tax — in  a 
ffeneral  way  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  its  favour.  We  have  no  doubt  been 
accustomed  to  regard  it  as  a  resource 
in  case  of  war,  but  we  have  so  re- 
garded it  from  considering,  that  in 
war  alone  would  a  case  of  great 
financial  necessity  arise.  But  owing 
to  the  reckless  neglect,  and  pitialile 
feebleness  and  folly  of  the  Whig 
government  in  respect  to  financial 
matters,  a  great  necessity  has  arisen^ 
although  we  are  not  as  vet  engaged 
in  any  such  war  as  demands  the  whole 
energies  of  the  nation  to  be  put  forth. 
It  is  true  that  the  noble  lord,  and 
honorable  gentlemen  opposite,  denj 
this,  and  endeavour  to  make  light  of 
our  financial  deficiency.  This  is  no« 
thing  better  than  the  pardoned  in- 
sensibility or  affected  levity  of  political 
criminals.  It  is  analagous  to  that  of 
a  lower  order  of  offenders.  So  have 
we  seen  men  who  had  brought  dis* 
grace  and  difficulty  upon  their  tamilies» 
refusing  to  acknowleage  that  they  dona 
any  serious  wrone,  and  pretencunff  to 
turn  aside  with  a  jest  the  serious  plans 
of  amendment  which  are  proposed  to 
them.  Every  one  who  knows  bow 
the  power  of  government  to  do  what 
is  honest  and  needful,  depends  npoA 
the  puMio  finances  being  at  least  ad% 
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quAte  to  the  actual  expenditaret  and 
Romethinjr   more,   will  ai^ree  that   to 
have  a  deficiency  uf  millions  occurring 
year  after  year,  and  amounting  now 
to  »even  millions  and  a  half,  is  a  mon- 
strous htate  of  things.     It  is  a  state 
of  ihinus  lM»th  dangerous  and  disgrace- 
fbl,  which   demands   a   powerful  and 
effoctuftl   rcme*ly,  respecting  the  suc- 
CCHS  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But   the    circumstances  of  the   time 
restrict  the  sources  from  which  that 
rcme<ly  can  be  derived.     Not  only  is 
the  exchequer    greatly  deficient,  but 
all  kinds  of  trade  and  manufactures 
are  singularly  depressed,  and  we  must 
not  attempt,  even  for  the  lake  of  re- 
storing the  finances,  to  adopt  measures 
which  by  raisinir  the  prices  of  com- 
modities' will    diminish    consumption 
and  injure  trade.      We  might  increase 
the  indirect  taxen,  and  thus  escape  the 
disagrccableness  of  asking  for  so  much 
money   in  the   shape   and   under  the 
name'  of  tax  from  each  person.     But 
r.11    indirect    taxi-s   are    unprotluctive, 
mnlesA  they  apply  to  commodities  which 
are  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  in 
other  words  bv  the  poor.     However, 
it  seems  that  m  the  present  state  of 
the  nation  the  lower  orders,  or  work- 
ing clas<*es,  cann<»t  bear  greater  tax- 
ation, for  when  the  late  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  laid  on  an    additional 
tax  uj)on  articles  of  general  consump- 
tiiin  of  £5  |H'r  cent.,  he  receive«l  in  ad- 
ditional revenue   only   I  (hi.  per  cent, 
proving  that  when  these  articles  were 
made  dearer   by  additional  taxation, 
the   people  consumed  less.     We  are 
then  res>tricted  to  the  taxation  of  the 
comparatively  rich,  and   the  shortest 
and  simplest  way  of  coming  at  a  fair 
contribution  from  each  in  proportion 
to   hi.4  mean«,  is  an  income   tax.     It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  even 
simplicity  and  fairness  form,  in  a  cer- 
tain aspect,  an  objection  to  a  tax,  for 
they   contribute    towards    makii^    it 
obvious  and  palpable.     Let  political 
philosophers  say  what  they  will  about 
the  spread  of  intelligence,  it  is  oertaio 
that  m  practice  we  pay  indirect  taxes 
without  perceiving  that  we  pay  them. 
It  is  not  that  people  are  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  payine  a  tax,  bat 
their  attention  is  not  called  to  the 
fact.     The  roan  of  middling  means, 
when  taking  hit  tea,  or  his  tumbler 
of  iKmch,  £>«  not  in  g«ner^  oJl  to 
viDd  thai  1m  Ii  tbwebv  ♦•wiimt  hioi* 


self,  though  he  cannot  be  aaid  to  be 
ignorant  that  it  is  so.     The  man  of 
ten  thousand  a  year  who  pays  the  as« 
8esse<l  taxes  on  his  estaolishment  in 
Great  Britain,  associates  the  charge 
with  the  expense  of  keeping  horses 
and  servants.     But  when  the  tax-col* 
lector   comes  to  one  and  says,  **  Til 
trouble  you   for  ten  pounds  a  vear, 
because  your  income  is  upwards  of 
three  hundred,**  or  to  the  other  and 
saysy  '*  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  check 
for  three    hundred  pounds,  because 
your  income  is  upwsurds  of  ten  thou* 
sand,**  then  indeed  the  drain  is  felt, 
and  something  like  a  livelj  resentment 
of  taxation  is  not  unlikely  to  grow  ap. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  also  the 
STstem  invades  upon  the  secresr  as  to 
tde  amount  of  one's  means,  whicn  manj 
and  indeed  most  persons  wish  to  pre- 
serve, an  income  tax  although  undeni- 
ably the  fairest,  hasever  been  considered 
odious.     It  has  been  always  reserved 
for  cases  of  rather  pressing  emergency, 
and  such  a  case  has  now  arrived  ;  be- 
cause, along  with  a  great  deficiency  of 
revenue,  which  bad  and  reckless  policy 
has  suffered  to  go  on  unchecked  for  a 
long  time,  there  is  that  depression  of 
trade,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
poorer  classes,  which  forbids  the  ex- 
pectation of  raising  more  revenue  la 
the  ordinary  way,  and  rather  points 
to  the  expediencv  of  reducing  some  of 
the    taxes    which    are  considered   to 
impede  the  industry  of  the  country. 

Certainly,  however,  I  think  it  open 
to  question,  whether  the  income  tax 
should  be  uniform  upon  all  kinds  and 
all  amounts  of  annual  receipt.  I  am 
of  course  aware  that  amoants  below 
£150  a  year  are  to  escape,  and  I  ap. 
plaud  that  policy ;  at  least  I  feel  sure 
that  incomes  less  than  XI 50  ot^t  not 
to  be  taxed  at  any  thing  like  t^s  same 
rate  as  higher  incomes.  But  I  cannot 
help  entertaining  doubts,  that  incomes 
from  £150  to  £500  should  pajr  as  large 
a  rate  of  taxatioa  as  the  higher  in- 
comes. When  it  is  considered  how 
much  political  power  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  persons  ooea|nring  smidl 
bouses,  rented  at  more  than  £\0  a 
year,  (for  they  form  a  met  mass,  and 
they  all  have  votes,)  and  that  the  prin- 
cipal pert  of  them  have  inoomes  of  from 
£150  to  £a00  s  year,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  ezpcdieot  to  ran 
the  chanee  of  irritating  them  by  im- 
podng  «yon  themn  dfaneet  tu  eC  emil 
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rate  to  that  which  is  imposed  upon 
the  richest  people  in  the  kingdom. 
Again,  it  can  scarcely  he  said  to  he 
ju.st,  that  annual  receipts,  which  are 
certainly  terminahle  within  a  few  years, 
sliould  contrihute  just  the  same  as  if 
they  were  in  their  nature  permanent. 
I  should  have  preferred  an  attempt 
to  make  the  income  tax  press  more 
ec|ua1ly  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  incomci  whether  considered  in 
relation  to  its  durability,  or  its  amount, 
or  the  source  from  whence  it  is  de- 
rived. I  think  that  even  the  attempt 
to  do  this  would  have  heen  satisfactorr 
to  the  country.  Lord  John  Russell, 
indeed,  discourages  any  such  attempt, 
and  says,  "  if  you  must  have  an  income 
tax  you  must  take  it  with  all  its  injustice 
and  inequalities,  for  they  cannot  be 
got  rid  of.*'  The  very  fact  of  Lord 
John  Russell  saying  this  makes  me 
think  the  more  that  the  opposite  view 
wouhl  have  been  better.  As  the  noble 
lord  has  thought  it  for  his  party  in- 
terest to  oppose  this  tax,  he  also 
thinks,  no  doubt,  that  supposing  the 
tax  to  come  into  operation,  the  more 
odious  and  oppressive  it  is  felt  to  be. 


the  more  will  hU  pMiy  Uffiil  kt 
served.  If  the  noble  lord  eorid  arie 
the  tax  utterly  »nralile^  hm,m 
doubt,  the  verj  tuj  which  he  vorii 
beghidtodoy  for  .^n  the  peWrfc 
content  resti  his  hope  of  retani^gti 
office. 

I  have  now,  m,  slated  ■■  jinh 
and  briefly  as  1  oould,  wlMfc  1  OU 
about  the  mcatnres  of  thoj 
These  measures  I  mesa  to 
I  do  not,  as  I  hoTe  t61d  the  honiib  sf 
prove  of  them  sltonthery  bat  I  IIhI 
they  are  calcuhUed  to  extrieale  th 
cornitrr  from  its  ^Aeoltlesb  snl  4 
that  there  was  no  hope  i^De  Ih 
Whigs  held  the  gOTemnent.  I  wU 
that  the  energ^y  sad  abililj  widi  vUri 
the  ConsenratiTes  hare  vaderlilMa  Ai 
task  had  not  been  so  aradi  aaaei  ■ 
with  Whiff  theories  of  poHtioal 
as  tome  thfljseento  hes  bnti 


''  Qnoniam  non  potsstjU 
Id  velia  quod  potslt.* 


nenqasa  fB| 


I  am  satisfied  that  the  poBsy  of  Al 
present  goTemment  b  the  heal  thai  1 
ean  have,  and  therefore  I  vole  Ihr  ii» 


WAILET  ON  WOEDSWOKTR. 


Very  many  odd  and  absurd  things  take 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but, 
assuredly,  the  very  oddest  and  most 
absurd  thing  which  has  occurred  in 
tliat  honourable  house  of  late  years, 
was  Mr.  Surgeon  Wakley's  criticism 
uprin  tlie  p<>etry  of  Wordsworth,  which 
he  volunteered  at  considerable  lengthy 
in  th(!  di.Hcuitsion  upon  the  new  (>>py- 
right  Hill.  Surgeon  Waktey  is  a  fat, 
fair-haired,  fluent,  facetious,  faitt-going 
gentleman.  He  is  a  coroner  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  for  aught  1 
know,  the  coroner.  He  is  a  wonderful 
fellow  for  holding  inquests,  often  dis- 
)>atching  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  in  a 
day,  and  then  coming  to  his  work  of 
an  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  as  fresh  as  a  daisy."  He  is  one  of 
the  ri'prejiontatives  of  that  division  of 
L  on  (If  Ml  called  Finsbnry,  where  Cock- 
ney ism  i»  certainly  more  rife  than 
( 'on^ervatism.  He  is  understood  to 
he  the  tnlitor  and  proprietor  of  a 
weekly  puMication  on  medical  and  sor- 
gical  subjects,  called  The  IjaneeU  In 
short,  Mr.  Surffcon  Wakley  is  a  very 
busy  person  of  awdttfarieas  ooevpi^ 


tions,  and,  onqaestionablyf  a  NMfc 
clerer,  smart  sort  of  pereeaaM^tt 
matters  where  no  depth  of  imEgiHtm 
is  required.  As  to  poetiyj  hewaiiai^ 
he  seems  to  have  abont  as 
of  it,  as  a  Gonnemara  t 
Parisian  millinery.  He  hae  aa 
imagination  than  a'ndU-elens^ 
more  sensibility  than  a  eellMa 
is  the  senatorial  worthy^  vfie 
took  to  read  Wordsworlh'e 
the  House  of  CommoBiy  mA  to 
his  critical  opinion  thereapea  I 

The  outrageous  ittoodsaee  af 
attempt  was  chamriagiy  sasleiBai  ly 
the  incomparable  absordlty  ef  lla  ea** 
cntion.  Wakley's  darire  vat  !•  f«u 
soade  the  boose  that  the  Mfei^  if 
authors  in  their  woite  oaght  ael  te  ia 
extended.  ItisnotorioastlMlWi 
worth  is  one  of  those 
have  exerted  thenwlfaa 
onsly  for  the  eifearioa  ef  6afM%kk 
Waklev,  in  bis  hasten  oaMhy  aft  Ma 
idea,  merelyi  |cr  9m  atMl^ 

sooght  to  make  aCitfll  Mtte  iff 

this  eminent  ai 
iMe 
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cient  fK>nso  to  §ee,  that  while  expoting 
his  own  utter  iprnoranee  and  tastelcM- 
nPM  in  n»^«rii  to  [KK'try,  he  wa« 
damaging  the  caii«o  which  ho  wished 
to  a<)vooaro.  For,  if  any  man's  works 
be  really  «i)ly  and  conteniptihle»  who 
can  )»e  injured  hy  extending  his  right 
to  the  exclusive  publication  of  them  ?  It 
is  really  extraordinary  that  any  man  not 
exactly  Bacchi  pUnuMf  (which,  of 
course,  so  philosophical  a  personage 
as  Surgeon  Walcley  was  not,)  coold 
have  sturoble<l  into  such  a  strangle 
confusion  of  ideas  as  appear  to  have 
bewildered  him  on  that  critical  evening. 
In  some  paMag^  he  spoke  with  infinite 
pathos  of  the  great  namber  of  her  roa- 
jestv'H  subjects  who  were  confined  in 
gaoU,  and,  therefore,  reqaire<l  amnse* 
mentand  instruction,  and,  anueqweiUfyf 
the  heinoosness  of  authors  being  alk>wed 
to  charge  their  own  price  for  their  own 
works,  thereby  (possibly)  depriving 
those  interesting  gaoI-birdB  of  the 
pleasure  of  warbling  **  the  last  new 
poem.**  And,  then,  in  other  passages* 
ne  laboured  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
facetiousness  (and  thev  are  very  teri- 
oua)  to  prove  to  the  nouse  the  utter 
childishness  and  worthlessness  of  Mr. 
Wonlsworth's  poetry,  and  cameaMenilyp 
the  extreme  impropriety  of  allowing 
an  extended  copy-right  in  the  same  t 

As  an  argument  upon  the  question 
before  the  house,  it  is  most  undeniable, 
that  Mr.  Surgeon  Wakley's  speech  was 
the  mo5t  extravagant  hodge-podge  of 
unuiitigatiMl  nonsense  which  any  as- 
sembly professing  sanity  was  ever  re- 
galtMi  withal. 

But  now,  as  to  the  criticism  on 
Wordsworth ;  for  that  is  what  more 
immediatelv  concerns  us.  Mr.  Coro- 
ner  Wakley  read  some  of  the  poet's 
linos  in  hi^  most  facetious  manner,  and 
wa.<«  then  pleased  to  intimate,  that  not 
ln'ing  himself  wholly  unversed  in  verse, 
he  could  make  asgoo<l  in  any  quantity. 
This  was  very  severe,  no  doubt ;  for 
unquestionably  any  verses  which  the 
worthy  Wakiev  could  make,  would 
l)e  **  bitter  bad,"  and  more  nauseous 
to  the  taste  than  the  nastiest  physic  he 
ever  com|K>umled.  Hut  may  not  this 
most  sapient  surgeon  l>e  mistaken  as 
to  his  poweri  of  equalling  the  verse  of 
Wordsworth  ? — may  it  not  be,  that 
he  has  no  more  faculty  for  perceiving 
the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  poetry 
he  undertakes  to  criticise,  than  a  blind 
man  haa  for  pcroeiving  tha  diffBrenot 


between  blue  and  green?  A  buay, 
worldly,  fussy,  facetious,  coneeited, 
supcTficial  man,  is  just  the  sort  of  man 
wft  to  understand  or  feel  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry. 

In  some  of  his  essays  or  lectures, 
when  talking  of  Junius,  S.  T.  C!ole« 
ndge  aays,  that  ^whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  is  always  shrewd  and  epi« 
graroniatic,  and  fitted  for  the  coffee- 
house, the  exchange,  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  be  read 
aloud  at  a  public  meeting.**  This  it 
the  99rt  of  thing  fitted  for  a  miicky 
busy  mind  like  that  of  Surgeon  Wak- 
ley. But  Wordsworth's  poetry  b  just 
the  opposite  of  all  this  ;  it  is  iiof  fitted 
for  the  cofTeo-hoose,  the  exchange,  or 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
neither  U  it  suitable  for  the  interior  of 
that  highly  respectable  house.  It  ia 
pure,  romantic,  meditative ;  sometimes 
rail  of  sentiment,  tometimes  of  subli- 
mity. It  does  not  often  attempt  to  be 
J»1ay^1,  and  when  it  does,  it  ia  a  play- 
Illness  very  nnlike  that  of  coffee-hooaea 
and  public  assemblies ;  vet,  Mr.  Wak* 
lev — sensible,  home$t  cntic,  as  he  ia— 
when  he  wi^ed  to  give  the  house  an 
idea  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
read  only  some  of  hb  playfbl  verses. 
Those  which  the  critical  surveon  first 
read,  were  a  few  stanxas  admssed  to 
^  Louisa,  after  accompanying  her  on 
a  mountain  excursion."  It  is  worth 
while  to  quote  them,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  what  sort  of  verses  thej 
are,  which  Mr.  Wakley  says  he  could 
write  *'  by  the  mile."  We  suspect  that 
his  miles  of  imitation  would  be  most 
wearisome  miles  to  travel  over. 

"  Though,  by  a  sicklv  taste  betrayed. 
Some  will  dispraise  the  lovely  maid. 

With  fearless  pride  I  say, 
That  she  b  healthful,  fleet,  and  strong. 
And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along. 

Like  rivulets  in  May. 

*'And    she    hath   smiles  to  earth  un- 
known— 
Smiles  that  with  motion  of  their  own 

Do  spread,  and  sink,  and  rise ; 
That  come  and  go  with  endless  play. 
And  ever  as  they  pass  away. 

Are  hidden  in  her  eyes. 

'*  She  loves  her  fire,  her  cottage  home ; 
Tet  o'er  the  asoorlaad  will  she  nMon, 

In  weather  rough  wmd  blank  ; 
And  wben  against  the  wind  she  strains. 
Oh  1  might  1  Uas  the  mountain  ralaa 
hat  sparkW  o«  l|«r  ohaek  1 
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**Tftke  all    that's    mine    beneath    the 

moon — 
If  I  with  her  but  half  a  noon. 

May  sit  beneath  the  walls 
Of  some  old  cave,  or  mossy  nook, 
"When  np  she  winds  along  the  brook, 

To  hunt  the  waterfalls." 

These  verses  are  sparklingi  fanciful^ 
true  to  nature^  and  full  of  beauty ; 
thoughy  as  compared  with  the  fervour 
and  grandeur  of  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  they  are  but  as 
"dew-drops  on  the  lion's  mane.*'  But 
was  there  ever  such  ludicrous  folly  as 
that  of  Mr.  Waklcy,  who,  because  he 
cannot  set  out  upon  imagination's  wings 
to  "hunt  the  waterfalls,"  and  probably 
never  in  his  whole  life  endeavoured  to 
trace  a  river  or  a  rivulet,  tumbling  in  its 
irregular  course  down  a  mountain  decli- 
vity, assumes  at  once  that  all  this  is 
childish  and  ridiculous  ? 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  with  what 
unanimity  the  London  press  under- 
took the  cause  of  the  venerable  bard. 
Against  the  preposterousness  of  Sur- 
geon Wakley's  criticism.  First  came 
The  Sun,  informing  the  honourable 
member,  that  when  he  meddles  with 
matters,  "which  if  not  beyond  his 
capacity,  are  beyond  the  range  of  his 
sympathies,  he  convicts  himself  of 
egregious  folly."  Then  came  The 
Times,  saying,  that  if  he  could  not 


appreciate  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry^ 
"  it  was  his  own  misfbrttm^  bat  he 
was  not  compelled  to  sdvertiae  his 
insensibility  to  the  world.**  Next 
followed  The  Standard,  saying,  **  Mr. 
Wakley  does  not  like  Mr.  Words- 
worth's  verses :  neither  do  we ;  bat 
we  suppose  the  cause  is  the  same  in 
both — we  do  not  understand  them. 
But  this  is  a  defect  in  as,  not  in  the 
poet,  for  men  of  great  genius  and  of 
exquisite  taste  are  admirers  of  Bfr. 
Wordsworth,  and  it  arsaes  little 
modesty  in  those  who  feel  their  in- 
feriority to  such  judges,  or  ot^ht  to 
feel  it,  to  disparage  what  these  jo^^ 
applaud."  Then  The  Marmng  Post, 
"  Mr.  Wakley  had  evidently  no  more 
tense  or  sympathy  in  r^;iurd  to  the 
matter  upon  which  he  spoke,  than 
the  foxes,  badgers,  and  pole  aits  in 
the  zoological  gardens  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  odours  of  the  flowers 
which  surround  them."  And  The  Spec* 
tutor — "  Mr.  Wakley's  utter  contempt 
for  poets,  in  comparison  with  the  in* 
venters  of  surgical  instmmenta,  at 
once  smells  of  Uie  shop,  and  exposes 
in  the  deserter  a  ludicrous  dolness  of 
apprehension  for  things  whidi  have 
swayed  the  destinies  of  mankind*** 

So  much  for  Wakley  on  Words^ 
worth  I 
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Is  obedience  to  O'Gradv'a  directions, 
of  which,  fortunately  for  me,  he  left  b 
ineinurandumin  writing,  I  started  from 
Portobt^llo  in  the  canal  bout  on  tho 
aAcrnotin  of  the  day  after  his  depar- 
ture. The  day  was  dark  and  louring, 
with  occasional  showers  of  cold  and 
sleety  rain ;  however,  the  casual  glance 
I  t(H)k  of  the  gloomy  cell,  denominated 
cabin,  deterred  me  from  seeking  shel- 
ter there,  and  buttoned  up  in  my  great 
coat,  and  with  my  travelling  cap  drawn 
firmly  over  my  eyes,  I  walked  the  deck 
for  several  hours,  my  own  thoughts 
affording  me  sufficient  occupation,  and 
even  had  the  op(>ortunity  presented  it- 
Si'lf,  I  shouKl  not  have  desired  any 
other ;  on  this  score,  however,  there 
was  no  temptation,  and  as  1  looked 
at  my  fellow-passengers,  there  was 
nothing,  either  in  their  voice,  air,  or 
ap{>earance,  to  induce  me  to  care  for 
any  closer  intimacy.  The  minority  of 
them  were  stout,  nlain- looking  country 
folk,  with  coats  ot  brown  or  gray  frize, 
leather  gaiters,  and  thick  shoes,  return- 
ing, as  I  coulti  guess  from  some  chance 
expressions  they  drop|>ed,  from  the 
Dublin  market,  whither  they  had  pro- 
ceeded with  certain  droves  of  bullocks^ 
wethers,  and  hoggets,  the  qualities  of 
which,  formed  tlie  staple  of  conversa- 
tion ;  there  was  also  some  lady  passen- 
gers, one  a  rather  good-looking  woman, 
with  B  certain  air  of  half  gentility  about 
her,  which  enabled  her  at  times  to 
displaj  to  her  companion  her  pro- 
Vol-  XIX — No.  114. 


found  contempt  for  the  rest  of  thecom* 
pany ;  this  companion  was  a  poor 
subdued-Iookmg  girl  of  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  who  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  raise  fier  haggard  eves,  and 
spoke  with  an  accent  painnd  from 
agitation ;  her  depressed  look  and 
her  humble  manner  did  not  conceal, 
however,  a  certain  air  of  composed 
and  (|uict  dig^tVi  which  spoke  of  hap- 
pier days.  A  host  of  ill-bred,  noisy, 
and  unmannerly  children,  accompanied 
them,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
mother  was  the  wife  of  the  great  shop- 
keeper in  Loughrea,  and  her  (uJe  com- 
panion, a  goverucss,  she  had  just  pro- 
cured in  Dublin,  to  initiate  the  pro- 
mising offspring  in  the  accomplished 
acquirements  of  French  and  ftaliant 
music  and  painting;  their  only  ac- 
quaintance on  board  seemed  to  be  a 
joily-Iooking  man,  who,  although  in- 
timate with  every  one,  seemed,  some- 
how, not  to  suffer  in  the  gprand  lAdT*a 
esteem  from  the  famillanttes  he  ma- 
pensed  on  all  sides.  He  was  a  short* 
florid-looking,  little  fellow,  with  a 
round  bullet  bead,  the  features  of  whkh 
seemed,  at  first  sight  so  meongmoaa, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  on  thdr 
prevailii^  expression ;  his  lam  grer 
eyes  which  rolled,  and  twinkled  with 
fun,  caught  a  character  of  aereHtj 
from  his  heavy  over-haoging  eyebrows, 
and  there  wbb  a  ttem  detenmiiatioo  ui 
his  compressed  lipe  that  ererj  moment 
gare  waj  to  ioiiie  bant  of  Jocular 
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good  humour,  as  l,e  accosted  one  or 
other  of  his  friends ;  his  voice,  how- 
ever, was  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  him,  for  while  at  one  moment 
he  would  declaim  in  the  full  round 
tone  of  a  person  accustomed  to  speak 
in  public,  in  the  next  he  would  drop 
down  into  an  easy  and  familiar  accent, 
to  which  the  mellowness  of  his  brogue 
imparted  a  raciness  quite  peculiar. 

His  dress  was  a  suit  of  rusty  black, 
with  leather  breeches  of  the  same 
colour,  and  high  boots :  this  costume, 
which  pronounced  him  a  priest,  might 
also,  had  I  known  more  of  the  country, 
have  explained  the  secret  of  that  uni- 
versal understanding  he  maintained 
with  all  on  board ;  he  knew  every  one's 
business,  whither  they  were  going, 
where  they  had  been,  what  success  had 
attended  them  in  the  market,  how  much 
the  black  heifer  brought,  what  the 
pigs  were  sold  for ;  he  asked  why  Tim 
didn't  come  to  his  duties,  and  if  Mollv's 
child  was  well  of  the  measles ; — he  had 
a  word  too  for  the  shopkeeper's  wife, 
but  that  was  said  in  a  whisper ;  and 
then  producing  a  copper  snuff-box, 
about  the  size  of  a  saucer,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  me  with  a  graceful  bow^ 
saying — 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  being  your  fellow- 
traveller,  captain.  We  came  over 
from  Liverpool  together." 

I  now  remembered  that  this  was 
the  same  priest,  whose  controversial 
powers  had  kept  me  awake  for  nearly 
half  the  night,  and  whose  convivial 
ones  filled  up  the  remainder.  I  was 
delighted,  however,  to  renew  my  ac- 
quamtance,  and  we  soon  cemented  an 
intimacy  which  ended  in  his  proposing 
that  we  should  sit  together  at  dinner, 
to  which  I  at  once  assented. 

*'  Dacent  people,  dacent  people,  cap- 
tain ;  but  bastes,  after  all,  in  the  ways 
of  the  world ;  none  of  the  usage  de 
societe,  as  we  used  to  say  at  St.  Omer*s. 
No,  no  ;  fercB  naturce,  devil  a  more ; 
but  here  comes  the  dinner :  the  ould 
story, — leg  of  mutton  and  turnips — 
boiled  chickens  and  ham — a  cod  and 
potatoes !  by  the  mass,  they  would  boil 
one's  father  if  they  had  him  on  board," 
while  he  added  in  a  whisper — "  by 
rason  they  can't  roast:  so  now,  will 
you  move  down,  if  you  please." 

**  After  your  reverence ;  if  you'll 
perjJiit.     Arma  cedant  toga:.*' 

"Xb^ue  for  you,  m^  boti,  soc«r. 


dotes  priores ;  and  though  I  am  only  a 
priest " 

<<  More's  the  pity/*  said  !» interrapt- 
ing. 

"  You're  right,"  said  he,  with  a 
slight  pinch  of  my  arm,  **  whether  jou 
are  joking  or  not." 

The  dinner  was  not  a  very  appetiz- 
ing one — nor  indeed  the  company  over 
seductive,  so  that  I  disappeared  with 
the  cloth,  glad  to  find  myself  once  more 
in  the  open  air,  with  the  deck  to  my- 
self; for  my  fellow-travellers  had,  one 
and  all,  begun  a  very  vigorous  attack 
upon  sundry  jugs  of  hot  water  and 
crucibles  full  of  whiskey,  the  fames  of 
which,  added  to  the  heat,  the  smoke, 
and  other  disagreeables,  made  me 
right  happy  to  escape. 

As  the  evening  wore  late,  the  noise 
and  uproar  grew  louder  and  more  vo- 
ciferous, and  had  not  frequent  bursts 
of  laughter  proclaimed  the  spirit  of 
the  conviviality,  I  should  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  the  party  were  en- 
gaged in  deadly  strife.  Sometimes  a 
single  narrator  would  seem  to  hold  the 
company  in  attentive  silence — then  a 
general  chorus  of  the  whole  would 
break  in,  with  shouts  of  merriment, 
knocking  of  knuckles  on  the  table, 
stamping  of  feet,  and  other  signs  of 
approbation  and  applause.  As  this 
had  now  continued  ror  some  time,  and 
it  was  already  verging  towards  mid- 
night, I  began  to  grow  impatient,  for 
as  sleep  stole  over  my  eyelids,  I  was 
desirous  of  some  little  quiet,  to  indulge 
myself  in  a  nap.  Blessings  on  my  in- 
nocent delusion, — the  gentlemen  below 
stairs  had  as  much  notion  of  swimming 
as  sleeping.  Of  this,  a  rapid  glance 
through  a  little  window,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  cabin,  soon  satisfied  me. 
As  well  as  the  steamed  and  heated  glass 
would  permit  my  seeing,  the  scene  was 
a  strange  one.  About  forty  persons 
were  seated  around  a  narrow  table,  so 
closely  packed  that  any  attitude  but 
the  bolt  upright,  was  impracticable;  ' 
there  they  were,  of  every  age  and  sex : 
some  asleep,  with  Welsn  wigs  and  red 
pocket-handkerchiefs  screening  their 
heads  from  cold,  and  their  ears  as  well 
as  might  be  from  uproar  ;  some  were 
endeavouring  to  read  by  the  light  of 
mutton  candles,  with  wicKS  like  a  light 
infantry  feather,  with  a  nob  at  the 
head;  others  with  their  heads  bent 
down  together,  were  confidentially  ex- 
changing the  secrets  of  the  last  market ; 
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while  licro  M\i\  there  were  scattered 
a)K)ut  little  convivial  ktiotA  of  jolly 
•ouli*,  u'hoHt'  noi>y  fun  an«l  loud  lauf^h- 
ter,  indirAtttl  but  ^li^'ht  reHi>ect  for 
their  drowsy  iM*i^hlM)ur:«. 

The  ^rt)H|),  lu»Wfver,  which  at- 
tracted  ino>t  of  inv  attention,  was 
one  nt-.nr  the  fire  at  the  end ;  thin  con- 
sisted of  hi.H  n'Vfr»*nce,  Father  Tom, 
a  fitout,  hurlcy-lookin^r  old  farmer  o)». 
posiito  hiui,  the  austere  hidy  from 
LfOnxhrea.  and  a  little  dried-up  |Mitted- 
herrii))^  of  a  man,  who,  with  a  light 
brown  eoat  and  .standin^^  collar,  Mt  up 
perpiMidicuIarlv  on  his  .seat,  and  looked 
about  him  with  an  eve  xs  livetv,  and 
an  accent  as  sharp,  an  though  it  were 
only  noon-d;»y.  This  little  |>er$onage, 
who  enine  from  that  Irish  IVnniivlvania 
caUed  Moate,  was  endeavouring  to 
maintain  a  controverM'  with  the  wor- 
thy prie^t,  who,  in  addition  to  his  (N)le- 
jnics,  was  deep  in  a  game  of  spoiktl 
five  with  th«'  farmer,  and  carrying  on 
Wside*  anotlicr  species  of  warfare 
with  his  fair  n«  iudihour.  The  diversity 
of  all  these  t>eeupntions  might  |K>ssihly 
have  hern  overmu^-h  for  him,  were  it 
not  for  the  aid  of  a  .suspiciou.H-Iooking 
little  kettle  that  sat  hissing  and  rock- 
ing on  the  hoh,  with  a  look  of  )MTt  lui- 
tisfaction,  that  con\in(vd  me  it8  eon- 
tents  were  something  stronger  than 
water. 

l*4'reii\ ing  a  small  space  yet  unoccu- 
pied in  the  party,  1  made  my  way  thither 
hy  tlie  stair  m-ar  it,  and  s(»t»n  had  the 
Miti'^f.ietion  to  find  m\si>lf  safilv  in- 
stall*  d,  without  attraetiu'^  any  other 
notiec  from  the  party,  than  a  proud 
stare  tVoiii  tin*  Ia«ly,  :i>  she  removtsl  a 
little  f.irihi  r  from  In'^ide  tlie  priest. 

As  to  hi.srt-vrri  nee,  far  to*>  deeply  in- 
tere'»ted  ill  hl.i  immediate  pursuits  to 
|)ay  any  atti'ntiou  to  me,  he  had  quite 
enouvrh  on  his  hands  uith  lii<«  tliree 
ant«igi>nist>,  n(»ne  of  whom  did  he  ever 
for  a  moment  {Hermit  to  e«lge  in  evrn  a 
word.  Conduiting  his  varied  warfare 
with  the  skill  of  a  general,  who  nia4le 
the  artill«TN,  the  intantrv,  and  the  ca- 
valrv  of  mutual  aid  and  a^^istanci*  to 
each  othtT,  he  continued  to  keep  the 
church,  the  i>t>urt>hip,  ami  the  cards, 
all  moving  togitlu  r,  in  a  manner  |>er- 
fecily  miraculous.  The  vihemence 
with  which  he  thumpetl  do«  n  a  trump 
upon  the  table,  siTving  as  a  |>oiut  in 
his  argument,  while  the  energy  uf  the 
action  permittiHl  a  squeeze  of  the  lady's 
band  with  Um  other. 


**  There  yo  go,  six  of  s|>ades.     Play 
a  tipade,  ay  ye  have  one,  Mr.  Larkiiis 

For  a  set  of  shrivelled  up  cray- 

tures,  with  nothing  but  thee  aikd  thou 
for  a  criH^d,  to  deny  tho  real  ould  an- 
cient faith,  that  Saint  Peter  and 

the  ace  of  diamonds  ;  tktil  tickled  you 
uuder  the  short  rib» — not  you,  Mrs. 
Carney — for  a  sore  time  you  have  of 
it ;  and  an  angel  of  a  woman  ye  are  ; 
and  the  husbaiul  that  could  be  cruel  to 
you,  and  take— —The  odd  trick  out 
of  you,  Mr.  Larkins.  No,  no»  I  deny 
it — nfgo  in  omnibvUf  Domine.  What 
does  Origen  say  ?  The  rnck«  says  hc» 
is  Peter  ;  and  if  you  translate  the  pas- 
sage without— Another  kettle-full, 
if  you  please.  I  go  for  the  ten,  Mis- 
ther  Larkins.  'Frumps !  another — 
another — hurroo !  Hy  the  tower  of 
C'lommicnoijie,  Fll  Inrggar  the  bank  to- 
night. MalheurcHS  aujeu,  heureux  en 
amour,  lui  we  us4'd  to  say  formerly, 
(iod  forgive  us!" 

Whether  it  was  the  French,  or  the 
look  that  accompaniiHl  it,  I  cannot 
aver,  but,  certainly,  the  lady  blushed 
and  looked  down.  In  vain  did  the 
poor  (Quaker  essay  a  wortl  of  explana- 
tion. In  vain  ditl  Mrs.  Carney  her- 
self try  to  esca|>e  from  the  awkward 
inferences  some  of  his  allusions  seemed 
to  lead  to.  F)ven  the  old  farmer  saw 
his  tricks  confiscate<l,  and  his  games  es- 
treatet],  without  a  chance  of  recovery : 
for,  like  Ca'ur  de  Lion  with  his  iron 
nhice,  the  good  priest  laid  about  him, 
smatihing,  slaying,  and  upsetting  all  be- 
fore him,  and  never  giving  his  adver- 
saries a  moment  to  recover  fronk  ono 
blow,  ere  he  dealt  another,  at  their 
heads. 

**  To  ho  sure,  Mrs.  Carney,  and  why 
not?  it's  a^  mild  as  mother's  milk. 
Come,  ould  square-toes,  take  a  thimble- 
full  of  it,  and  maybe  it  'ill  lead  you  to  a 
bt*tter  understanding.  I  play  the  five 
finger:^,  Mr.  Larkins.  There  goes 
Jack,  my  jewel.  Play  to  that — the 
trick  is  mine.  Don't  be  laughing,  I've 
a  bit  of  fat  in  the  heel  of  mv  fiist  for 
Tou  yet.  There  now,  what  are  you 
iookini;  at  ?  Don*t  vou  see  the  cards  ? 
Troth,  you're  as  bad  as  the  Quaker, 
you  won't  believe  your  own  eyes  ;  and 
ye  see,  ma'am** — here  he  wbUpertd 
something  in  the  ladv's  ear  for  a  few 
seconds,  adding,  as  he  concluded — 
"and  thim,  Mrs.  Carney,  tliim's  the 
right.N  of  the  church.  Friends  indeed! 
ye  call  yourtelvet  friends  I  faix»  ye're 
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the  least  social  friends  I  ever  for- 
gathered withy  even  if  the  hare  look  of 
you  wasn't  an  antidote  to  all  kinda 
of  amusements— Cuty  Mr.  Larkins 

And  it*8  purgatory  ve  don*t  like. 
Ye  know  what  Father  O'Leary  said — 
some  of  ye  may  go  farther  and  fare 
worse — not  to  speak  of  what  a  place 
heaven  would  be«  with  the  likes  of  you 
in  it.  Av  it  was  Mrs.  Carney,  indeed. 
Yes,  Mary,  your  own  beautiful  self, 
that*s  fit  to  he  an  angel  any  day,  and 
discoorso  with  angels— Howld,  av 
Tou  please,  Tve  a  cluh  for  that 
l)on't  you  see  what  nonsense  you're 
talking,  the  little  kettle  is  laughing  at 

you What's  that  you're  mumbling 

about  my  time  of  life?  Show  me  the 
man  that 'ill  carry  twelve  tumblers  with 
ine — show  me  the  man  that  'ill  cross  a 
country — show  me  the   man  that 'ill 

Never  mind,    Mrs.    Carnev 

Time  of  life,  indeed  1  Faix,  I'lf  give 
you  a  song." 

With  these  words,  the  priest  pushed 
the  cards  aside,  renlunishctl  the  glasses, 
and  began  the  following  melody  to  an 
air  much  rcsembHng  Sir  Roger  de 
(.'overley. 

**  To-morrow  I'll  just  be  three  score ; 

May  never  worse  fortune  be  tide*  me, 
Thau  to  have  a  hot  tumliU*r  In^fore, 

And  a  beautiful  crayture  beside  me. 
If  this  world's  a  stage,  us  they  say, 

And  that  men  are  the  actors,  I'm  cer« 
tain, 
In  the  aftur-pie<re  I'd  like  to  play. 

And  be  there  at  tho  fall  of  tno  curtain. 

Whack !  fol  lul." 

**  No,  no,  Mrs.  Carney,  I'll  take  tho 
\c««tiiu'nt  on  it,  nothing  of  the  kind — 
the  allu-nion  is  most  discreet — but  there 
is  mure," 

•*  For  thi*  pleasures  of  youth  are  a  flam ; 

To  try  th«'m  a^^^in,  pray  excus*'  mo; 
I'd  rather  Im^  priest  that  I  am, 

With  the  rights  of  the  ehureh  to  amuse 

WW. 

Sun*  tliere's  nought  like  a  jolly  old  ago. 

And    the    patriarchb    knew  this,    it 

said  is  ; 

For  1houi;h  they  looked  sober  and  sago, 

Fuith,  thfv  had  their  ow  n  fun  with  the 

hulie^  ! 

Whaek  I  fol  lol." 

'*  ( 'nine  How,  eaptain,  you  tire  a  man 
that  knows  bi.s  humanities;  I'll  be 
judged  by  you." 


aidi 


dikmMk' 


"I  pro 

rather  pr< 
your  pole      si. 

<'  No,  iruuld  ;ron  tliODglir  irid 
priest,  with  a  jovoof  twiilli  fa 
eye,  that  showed  wUd  ooilniii 
had  more  attractfcm  Ibr  Ikau  *l 
then,  you  shall  have  a  ftir  trfaL  li 
me  thatglasSf  Mr.  LarUiwi  ai 
isn't  sweet  enougl^  majbe  Ifrti  Gi 
would  sdr  it  for  wa  with  kr  ^ 
There  now,  well  tie  ooaifeffirffc 
social,  and  have  no  more  bother  d 
creeds  nor  comoibi  fhr»  aillMm 
is  only  child's  phty  fat  ne  to  dHi 
a  hundred  like  yoiip  I'd  ratfav  Wi 
cif\i],  and  leave  yim,  Kke  Altai 
the  coppersmith,  to  get  the  rtm 
your  works." 

Whether  it  was  the  polite  atta 
bestowed  upon  me  bj  Iusiwvmh 
that  the  msgical  word  *>  Ckplrii^ 
ffeneric  for  all  things  militarj  b 
land,  had  its  eflkct,  or  that  wan  m 
personal  reasons  were  the  eaw%l 
not  aver ;  but,  certainly,  lire.  Gn 
manner  became  wonovlbllly  aoAi 
She  smiled  at  me  ilUj,  when  tfbsi 
wasn't  looking,  and  TonehaaM  ■ 
quiry,  as  to  whether  I  had  evw  si 
in  the  lloscommon  Teomanry. 

The  kettle  once  more  acnt  ftK 
fragrant  steam,  the  glaaaea  www  I 
tho  vanquished  Quaker  had  il 
guisbed  both  himself  and  Ue  nM 
beneath  his  broad  beaver ;  and  n 
Tom,  with  a  glance  of 
party,  pronounced  onr 
perfect,  and  suggested  a  ro 
nv  way  of  passing  the  tfane.  ^ 
'<'  \^e  are  now,"  said  he^  «eB 
lon^  level  for  eighteen  mifci;  |hi 
neither  a  lock  nor  a  town  to  ^ 
us.     Give  Mm.  Camej  the 

The  proposition  was 
approval :  and  thus  did  l« 
Hinton,  of  the  Grenadier 
tra  aid-de-camp  to  the  vieeroyj 
myself  at  four  in  the  mondw  eun 
at  a  game  of  loo,  whose  pecoAtyli 
were  fourpence,  but  whose  honnli 
as  to  joke  and  broad  huswiWt  % 
wide  as  the  great  Atlantie.  DejhM 
and  I  found  myself  ridiar  hj  ii 
tumblers  of  the  verystroMastvM 
punch,  a  confounded  hsM-acki^  j 
t  wo-and-cightpenee  in  bad  Mfpvji 
ling  in  my  pocket 
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CHAPTER   XX. — SlIAXNOM   HAKMIXm* 


Little  dooa  ho  know,  y^\\^i  voyagos  in 

*  a  canal-bont,  draggeil  along  iM>ine  three 
^   mih-itajiil  a  half  per  hour,  ignominioasljr 

*  at  tht*  tails  of  two  Auihlii));  hackneys^ 
i  what  prido,  |>oiup»  and  circuniitAnce, 
i'  await  him  at  the  first  town  he  enters. 
'^  Seated  on  the  deck,  watching  with  a 
f  Dutchman's  apathj  the  se<lgir  hanks^ 
if  wbost*  tall  flagffers  bow  their  heads 
i  beneath  the  rij)ple  that  eddies  from  the 
r  bow  :  now  lining  his  eyes  from  earth 
i  to  sky,  with  nothing  to  interest,  nothing 
I  to  attract  him  ;  turning  from  the  gaze 
i  of  the  long  drcan*  tract  of  bog  and 
I  moorland,  to  looL  upon  his  fellow- 
i     travellers,  whose  features  are  perhaps 

neither  more  striking  nor  more  pleas- 
I  ing — the  monotonous  jog  of  the  pos- 
I  tUlion  before,  the  imitassive  placidity 
of  the  helmsman  behind — the  buy 
tmoke  that  seems  to  lack  energy,  to 
is*ue  from  the  little  chimney — the 
brown  and  leaden  look  of  all  around^ 
have  Mtmothing  dreamy  and  sleep-com- 
pelling, almost  impossible  to  resist. 
And,  already,  as  the  voyager  droops 
his  head,  and  lets  fall  his  eye-lids,  a 
confused  and  misty  sense  of  some  ever- 
lasting journey,  toiI.«ome,  tedious,  and 
slou ,  creeps  over  his  besottinl  faculties ; 
when  suddenly  the  loud  bray  of  the 
horn  breaks  u|)on  his  ears— the  sound 
is  re-erhoed  from  a  distance — the  far- 
oflT  tinkle  of  a  bi>ll  is  borne  along  the 
water,  and  he  see;*  before  him,  as  if 
conjured  up  by  some  magician's  wand, 
the  roofs  aiul  cliimneys  of  a  little  vil- 
lage. Meanwhile,  the  excitement  about 
him  increases  :  the  deck  is  lumbered 
with  hampi^rs^  and  boxes,  and  par- 
cels— the  note  of  defuurture  to  many  a 
doaketl  an<l  frize-ooated  passenger  has 
rung  :  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in 
that  little  assemblage  of  mud  hovels* 
with  their  dung-hilTs  and  their  duck- 

iMHjIs  around  them,  with  its  one-slated 
louse  and  its  >ouare  chapel — yet  there 
are  jieople  who  live  there ;  and,  atranffer 
still,  si»me  of  those  who  have  left  it ; 
and  seen  other  places  are  going  back 
there  again,  to  drag  on  life  as  before. 
But  the  plot  is  thickening :  the  large 
brass  bi*!!  at  the  stern  of  the  boat 
is  thundering  away  with  its  cUnginff 
sound  ;  the  banks  are  crowded  with 
people ;  and,  as  if  to  fioivoar  the  melo- 
dramatic magic  of  tiie  scene,  the  tmck- 
rope  if  catt  off*  the  weary  potten  trot 


away  towards  their  stable,  and  the 
stately  barge  floats  on  to  its  destined 
haven,  witliout  the  aid  of  anj  visible 
influence.  He  who  watches  the  look 
of  prouti  important  bearing  thai  beams 
upon  *'  the  captains'*  face  at  a  moment 
like  this,  may  philosophise  upon  the 
charms  of  that  power  wnicb  man  wields 
above  his  fellow-men  {  such*  at  least» 
were  some  of  my  reflections  and  I 
could  not  help  mattering  to  myself  if 
a  man  like  this  feel  pride  of  statioBj 
what  a  glorious  sernce  must  be  the 
navy! 

Watching,  with  interest,  the  na»- 
tical  skill  with  which,  having  £m« 
tened  a  rope  to  the  stem«  the  boat 
was  swung  around*  with  her  head  in 
the  direction  from  whence  she  cam«» 
intinuting  thereby*  the  monotonous 
character  of  her  avocations  I  1  did  not 
perceive  that  one  by  one*  the  pesteo* 
gers  were  taking  their  departure. 

**  Good-bye*  captain***  cried  Father 
Tom,  as  he  extended  his  ample  hand 
to  me ;  '<  well  meet  sgain  in  Loughrea. 
I'm  going  on  Mrs.  Carney's  car*  or  Td 
be  delighted  to  join  you  in  a  convey- 
ance, but  you'll  easily  get  one  at  the 
hotel." 

I  had  barely  time  to  thank  the  good 
father  for  his  kind  advice*  when  I  per- 
ceived him  a4j  nsting  various  doodectmo 
Cameys,  in  the  well  of  the  car*  and 
then  having  carefhUy  inekided  hhnself 
in  the  frise  coat  that  wrapt  Mrs. 
Carney — he  gave  the  word  to  drive  on. 

As  the  day  following  was  the  time 
snpointed  for  naming  the  horses  and 
the  riders*  I  had  no  reason  for  haste. 
Loughrea,  from  what  I  had  heard*  was 
a  common- place  country  town*  in  which* 
as  in  all  simiUr  pbces*  every  new  ooomt 
was  canvassed  with  a  prying  and  search- 
ing curiosity.  I  resolved*  uercfore*  to 
stop  where  I  was ;  not*  indeed  that  the 
^soenery  possessed  any  atlraotioost  & 
prospect  more  hleak*  more  desolate* 
and  more  barren*  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceive — a  wide  river  with 
low  and  reedy  banks*  moftng  slug- 
fcishly  on  its  yellow  current*  between 
broad  tracts  of  bog  or  callow  meadow* 
land;  no  trace  of  cultivatUNi*  net  erea 
a  tree  was  to  he  seen. 

Such  is  Shannon  Harbour*  No 
mauer*  thoqgfat  I*  the  hotel  at  least 
k>oks  well    This  coawlrtgry 
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tioA  of  mine  was  elicited  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  large  stone  building  of  some 
stories  high,  whose  granite  portico  and 
wide  steps,  stood  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  miserable  mud  hovels  that  flanked 
it  on  either  side.  It  was  a  strange 
thought  to  have  placed  such  a  building 
in  such  a  situation.  I  dismissed  the 
ungrateful  notion,  as  I  remembered  my 
own  position,  and  how  happy  I  felt  to 
accept  its  hospitality. 

A  solitary  jaunting-car  stood  on  the 
canal  side — the  poorest  specimen  of 
its  class  I  had  ever  seen  ;  the  car — a 
few  boards  cobbled  up  by  some  country 
carpenter — seemed  to  threaten  dis- 
union even  with  the  coughing  of  the 
wretched  beast  that  wheezed  between 
its  shafts,  while  the  driver,  an  ema- 
ciated creature  of  any  age  from  six- 
teen to  sixty,  sat  shivering  upon  the 
seat,  striking  from  time  to  time  with 
his  whip  at  the  flies  that  played  about 
the  animal's  ears,  as  though  anticipat- 
ing their  prey. 

"  Banagher,  yer  honour.  Loughrea^ 
sir.  Rowl  ye  over  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.     Is  it  Portumna,  sir  ?** 

"  No,  my  good  friend,"  replied  I, 
<'  I  stop  at  the  hotel." 

Had  I  proposed  to  take  a  sail  down 
the  Shannon  on  my  portmanteau,  I 
don't  think  the  astonishment  could  have 
been  greater.  The  by-standers,  and 
they  were  numerous  enough  by  this 
time,  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
with  expressions  of  mingled  surprise 
and  dread;  and  indeed,  had  I,  like 
some  sturdy  knight  errant  of  old, 
announced  my  determination  to  pass 
the  night  in  a  haunted  chamber,  more 
uneqmvocal  evidences  of  their  admi- 
ration and  fear  could  not  have  been 
evoked. 

**  In  the  hotel  !'*  said  one. 

*'  He  is  going  to  stop  at  the  hotel !" 
cried  another. 

''  Blessed  hour,"  said  a  third,  *'  won- 
ders will  never  cease  I" 

Short  as  had  been  my  residence  in 
Ireland,  it  had  at  least  taught  me  one 
lesson — never  to  be  surprised  at  any 
thing  I  met  with.  So  many  views  of 
life  peculiar  to  the  land,  met  me  at 
every  turn — so  many  strange  preju- 
dices— so  many  singular  notions,  that 
were  I  to  apply  my  previous  knowledge 
of  the  world,  such  as  it  was,  to  my 
guidance  here,  I  should  be  like  a  man 
endeavouring  to  sound  the  depths  of 
the  seoi  with  an  iastroment  intended 


to  ascertain  the  distaace  of  a  star- 
Leaving,  therefore,  to  time  the  expla- 
nation of  the  mysterious  astoniihmeDt 
around  me,  I  gathered  together  my 
baggage,  and  left  the  boat. 

The  first  impresnons  of  a  trareUer 
are  not  uncommonly  his  best.  The 
finer  and  more  distinctive  features  of 
a  land  require  deep  study  and  long 
acquaintance,  but  the  broader  traits  of 
nationality  are  caught  in  an  instant,  or 
not  caught  at  alL  Familiarity  with, 
destroys  them,  and  it  is  only  at  first 
blush  that  we  learn  to  ^preciate 
them  with  force.  Who  that  has  lauded 
at  Calais,  at  Rotterdam,  or  at  Legfaom, 
has  not  felt  this  ?  The  Flemisu  pea- 
sant, with  long-eared  cap  and  heavy 
sabots — the  du*k  Italian,  basking  his 
swarthy  features  in  the  sun,  are  striking 
objects  when  we  first  look  on  them. 
But  days  and  weeks  roll  on,  the  wider 
characteristics  of  human  nature  swal- 
low up  the  smaller  and  more  narrow 
features  of  nationality,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  forget  that  the  things  whidi 
have  surprised  us  at  first,  are  not  what 
we  have  oeen  used  to  from  our  infancy. 

Gifted  with  but  slender  powers  of 
observation,  such  as  they  were»  this 
was  to  me  always  a  moment  of  their 
exercise.  How  often  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  my  own  country,  had  the  air 
of  cheery  comfort,  and  healthy  con- 
tentment, spoken  to  my  heart;  how 
frequently,  m  the  manu&cturing  ones, 
had  the  din  of  hammers,  the  black 
smoke,  or  the  lurid  flame  of  furnaces, 
turned  my  thoughts  to  those  great 
sources  or  our  national  wealth,  and 
made  me  look  on  every  dark  and 
swarthy  face  that  passed,  as  on  one  who 
ministered  to  his  country's  weal.  But 
now  I  was  to  view  a  new,  and  very 
different  scene.  Scarcely  had  I  put 
foot  on  shore,  when  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  village  thronged  around 
me.  What  are  these,  thought  I  ? 
What  art  do  they  practise?  What 
trade  do  they  profess  ?  Alas  t  their 
wan  looks,  their  tattered  garments, 
their  outstretched  hands,  and  imploring 
voices,  gave  the  answer — they  were  all 
hilars !  It  was  not  as  if  the  old,  the 
decrepid,  the  sickly,  or  the  feeble,  had 
fallen  on  the  charity  of  their  fellow- 
men  in  their  hour  of  need  ;  but  here 
were  all— all — the  old  man  and  the 
infant,  the  husband  and  the  wife,  the 
aged  grandfather  and  the  tottering 
grandchild,  the  white  locks  of  youtby 
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tlio  whiti-r  liairs  of  airt» — |)ah>,  imlliil, 
ami  >i(-kly — trcniiilin^  lictWfiMi  ^tar- 
vatiiiii  Aiui  Mi.H|M'n<«i>,  watrhiii;;  with  tli«* 
hcotii'  I  \i*  !»!'  I'rxrr,  I'HTv  ^cstiin*  ••!' 
Iiiin  on  uhuin  tlirir  iiiniiu'iiturv  lii>|ti* 
Wiu  fixt'il ;  ruiiva^oiiiLT  in  inuttfrril 
toiK'4  cviTv  '^\k'\>  of  his  |irori'«'(Iinir  anil 
liAKariiinvf  a  ilniiht  u|h»ii  '\\>  hfariiitr  on 
their  own  fati-. 

**()h!    till*    hi'avfn:^    hi*    vour    \n*\\t 

m 

iHihh*  unith'itian,  hiok  at  inr.  Thi* 
Lonl  rt-wanl  }on  fur  t!ii'  litth-  !«i\|u*n(v 
that  voii  ha\r  in  \i»ur  fni^i-rA  thtTi'. 
I'm  tli4*  niiitlii-r  *>(  ti-n  of  thfni." 

**  Hillv  Criinin,  m-i*  honinir.  I'm 
dark  sintv  I  was  nini'  M-arn  oM." 

**  I'm  the  onl>h'>t  man  in  th<>  town- 
lanil/'  >ai(l  an  nM  ffUow  with  a  whiti> 
bt'nnl,  anii  a  hlankit  htrajipnl  roiiml 
him. 

Whili- hnrstinif  thrmiL-h  thf  rrowd, 
camr  a  >tran;z'-  iMiiMnnkin^  fururf.  in  a 
huntsman's  cuat  ami  cap.  hn(  ho(h  >o 
patrlti'il  an«l  tattisvil,  it  waMlifl'k'ult  in 
di'tri't  ihrir  (oliiur. 

••  IUti'*.'*  .Io«  ,  ytxir  liononr."  rrinl 
he.  |iultintr  hi^  han^l  to  Iiis  inoutii  at 
thi*  Hanif  inonifnt.      **  Tall \ ho  !  vi*  ho  ! 

yv  ho!"   hr  shi>u(t'(l  with  a  nu-lhiw  ra> 

• 

dt'nri*  I  m-viT  h<  ar»l  snrj»asM'il.  •*  Yow  I 
vow  *  vow  1 "  h"  rrifil,  imitating;  the 
Lnrkin'r  of  t\,v^*,  and  tht-n  utti-rinir  a 
h)n^  h»w  wail,  like  thf  l<ay  t»f  a  hi>nnil, 
he  >hontiil  out,  **  Hark  awav  .'  hark 
aw  ay !"  ami  at  thi->ami-  momrnt  ]»ranr(-i| 
inti>  ih«>  thirki'>t  of  thftTiiuil.  up^rtlin^ 
mm.  w  oiiun.  aikil  ihililn  n*  as  he  w  cnt : 
till*  t'ur^i-*  iif  >i»nn-,  lht»  frif''  of  othrr<, 
ami  tlw  lan^^rhtiT  of  ni-arly  all.  rinLnn<.r 
thron>jh  the  ut'itK'V  ina>''.makinL'  their 
]nio«'rv  jiiiik  >lill  nmrf  trik;httul. 

'Ihrouinif  what  .-iUir  1  hail  aiNtut 
me  anii>ni:-t  thfni.  I  maih*  m\  wav 
to«ar<U  the  hoti  1.  nut  aloni-»  ho>ii\i'r, 
hnt  hiMilinLT  a  {•riM'i->«iiin  of  niv  r.iL'u'eil 
fritMnl^,  who  wiili  liiu<l  prai^i  >  of  my 
lihiTalitx.  ti>ti(ii'«l  thvir  Lratitn'h'  hv 
lu'arinir  uw  rom{i:iny.  Arrived  at  the 
]N»ri-h.  1  tiMik  my  hi'/LMire  from  tin- 
earrii-r.  an«l  fntiTnl  thi*  hou.*!.'.  rnliko 
an\  I'thiT  hotrl  1  ha  i  I'ViT  M-i-n.  tliere 
wa'^  ncithi-r  >tir  nor  hu>th*.  \ut  luiriy 
laniiliinl.  im  huxom  lamllaily,  no  (iai>- 
|H'r  waitiT  with  napkin  on  hi«  arm,  no 
|MTt-liHikini;  ehamU'rinaiil  with  a  l>i'<l. 
room  (-amllf!>tirk.  A  hirL'i'hali,  dirtv 
aiiil  unfurniT'hi**!,  h'<l  iiiti>  a  kiml  of  Kir, 
U|H»u  who«i>  un|>Aintiil  >hi'l\«*>  n  tVw 
litru^'irliii^  iMittlo^  wtTf  ranL'vil  to^i>. 
thiT,  Willi  Mime  |H-wtfr  mi-a>urefl  anil 
tubaccu  |ii|K>a ;  w  hilv  the*  w  all»  w  ere 


covrml  with  plararils,  9ottin>r  forth  the 
nv"l'ttii»n,H  for  the  "  <iraiiil  Canal 
llolrl,"  with  a  li>t,  eoptoiiA  ami  ahun- 
ilant,  of  all  the  ^inhI  thinpi  to  hi*  fomul 
thorrin,  with  the  priee.i  annexeil :  ami 
a  pri'Msin^r  fntrraly  to  tlie  traveller, 
.shoiihl  lu*  not  f(*el  Matihfii*il  with  hii 
rcivption,  to  mention  it  in  a  "  IhhiIc 
kfpt  for  that  pur|MiM'hy  thelamllonl." 
I  ea>t  mv  cvi*  a  Ion*/  thf  hill  of  fare,  m> 
<i*«ti-ntation«Iy  put  forth  —  I  rrail  of 
runip->teak.s  ami  roast  fiiwls  of  red 
rounds  ami  ^irloin<.  uihI  I  turned  from 
thf  >pot  n-sidvcil  to  explore  further. 
The  room  f»ppoNili'  wa«  larpe  ami  spa- 
eion«,  and  prohahly  destined  for  the 
eon'e«'«room,  hut  it  also  wah  empty  ;  it 
luid  iii'ltliiT  eliair  nor  tah'.e,  ami  sa%*e 
a  pii-t> trial  reprevLMilation  of  a  eanal- 
hoat,  drawn  hy  some  native arti>t  with 
a  hurnt  stiik  upon  the  wall,  it  had  no 
ileri»ration.  llaiin^^  amused  iny.oelf 
with  the  ••  I*adv  Caher,**  >ucli  wan  the 
veoM-l  eallei],  1  airain  M't  forth  on  my 
voya^'e  of  di>e«»vi'ry,  and  U-nt  my  htepa 
towards  the  kitehen.  Alas!  my  sue- 
ce>A  wa^  no  hetti-r  there — the  goodly 
grat«',  hefore  w  hieli  >litinlil  have  «tor>d 
Mime  of  that  luM'iiius  fare  of  whieh 
I  had  hern  reailin^s  wan  cold  and  de- 
MTtefl  :  in  one  eorner,  it  wan  true, 
thre«*  mmI.«*  of  earth,  ^^■arce  liishted, 
supported  an  antii}uat«>d  kettle,  wli'i^o 
twi^teil  spout  was  turned  up,  with  a 
nu.oanthropie  eurl  at  the  misery  of  its 
existenee  ;  I  a^reinh'd  the  stairs,  mv 
footsteps  ei'huCMl  aloU'^  the  silent  ci»r- 
riilor,  hut  ^tilI  no  traie  of  human 
hahitant  eould  I  see,  ami  I  he^^an  to 
lM-lie\e  that  even  the  landlonl  ha«l  de- 
parted with  the  larder. 

At  thin  moment  the  low*  murmur  of 
voii'i'>  eaUL'ht  my  ear  ;  I  li>tetied,  and 
conM  di^tinetly  eateh  the  sound  of  |N*r- 
Min.o  talAiuL'  to'.vther  at  thr  end  of  the 
rorridor.  rollowin<;ah»ni;tliis.  I  came 
ti»  a  door,  at  whieh  haviuf;  knoekeil 
twice  with  mv  kiiuekle>,  1  waileil  fi»r 
the  in\i(ation  to  enter.  Kither  imlis- 
|NiM-d  to  admit  me.  or  not  havinir  heanl 
mv  sumuMms,  thev  diil  not  replv  •  mi 
turning'  the  liamlle  jjrently,  1  o|h'ned  the 
d«M»r.  and  entereil  the  roomunohservtHl. 
Tor  some  minutes  1  pmfiteil  but  little 
hy  tliis  stt  p :  the  nfiartment,  a  vmall 
one,  was  liierallv  full  of  smoke,  and  it 
was  only  when  I  had  wi|>iHl  the  tears 
from  mv  eves  three  times,  that  I  at 
lentil  I  Itayaii  tu  rec«»gniM;  the  objects 
before  me. 

SvatiHl  upon  two  low  stoobt  besido 
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a  miserable  fire  of  green  wood,  that 
smoked,  not  blazed  upon  the  hearth, 
were  a  man  and  woman,  between  them 
a  small  and  rickety  table  supported  a 
tea  equipage  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion, and  a  plate  of  fish  whose  odour 
pronounced  them  red  herrings.  Of 
the  man  I  could  see  but  little,  as  his 
back  was  turned  toward  me,  but  had 
it  been  otherwise,  I  could  scarcely 
have  withdrawn  my  looks  from  the 
figure  of  his  companion.  Never  had 
my  eyes  fallen  on  an  object  so  strange 
and  so  unearthly.  She  was  an  old 
woman,  so  old  indeed  as  to  have  num- 
bered nearly  a  hundred  years ;  her 
head  uncovered  by  cap  or  quoif,  dis- 
played a  mass  of  white  hair  that  hung 
down  on  her  back,  and  shoulders,  and 
even  partly  across  her  face,  not  suffi- 
ciently however  to  conceal  two  dark 
orbits,  within  which  her  dimmed  eyes 
faintly  glimmered ;  her  nose  was  thin 
and  pointed,  and  projecting  to  the  very 
mouth,  which,  drawn  backwards  at  the 
angles  by  the  tense  muscles,  wore  an 
expression  of  hideous  laughter.  Over 
her  coarse  dress  of  some  country  stuff, 
she  wore  for  warmth,  the  cast-oflf  coat 
of  a  soldier,  giving  to  her  uncouth 
figure  the  semblance  of  an  aged  baboon 
at  a  village-show.  Her  voice,  broken 
with  coughing,  was  a  low  feeble  treble, 
that  seemed  to  issue  from  passages 
whore  lingering  life  had  scarce  left  a 
trace  of  vitality  ;  and  yet  she  talked 
on  without  ceasing,  and  moved  her 
skinny  fingers  among  the  tea-cups,  and 
knives  upon  the  table,  with  a  fidgety 
restlessness,  as  though  in  search  of 
something. 

"  There,  acushla,  don't  smoke ;  don't 
now :  sure  it's  the  ruin  of  your  com- 
plexion. I  never  seen  boys  take  to  to- 
bacco this  way,  when  I  was  young." 

"  Whisht,  mother,  and  don't  be  bo- 
thering me,"  was  the  cranky  reply,  given 
in  a  voice  which,  strange  to  say,  was 
not  quite  unknown  to  me. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  crone ; "  always 
the  same,  never  mindin*  a  word  I  say ; 
and  maybe  in  a  few  years  I  won't  be 
to  the  fore  to  look  after  you,  and  watch 
you." 

Here  the  painful  thought  of  leaving 
a  world,  so  full  of  its  seductions  and 
sweets,  seemed  too  much  for  her  feel- 
ings, and  she  began  to  cry.  Her  com- 
panion, however,  appeared  but  little 
affected,  but  puffed  away  his  pipe  at 


his  ease,  waiting  with  fMtienee  till  tht 
paroxysm  was  past. 

«  There  now,"  said  the  old  lady^ 
brightening  up,  ''take  away  the  taj- 
things,  and  you  may  go  and  take*  ron 
on  the  common ;  but  mind  you  doQ*t 
be  pelting  Jack  Moore*t  gooee^  and 
take  care  of  Bryan's  sow,  she  ia  as 
wicked  as  the  divil,  now  that  ahe  baa 
boneens  after  her.  D'ye  hear  me, 
darlin',  or  is  it  sick  you  are?  OchI 
wirra  I  wirra !  What's  the  matter  with 
you.  Corny  mabauckal  f** 

"  Corny,"  exclaimed  !»  forgetful  of 
my  incognito. 

"  Ay,  Corny,  nayther  more  nor  len 
than  Corny  himself,"  said  that  re- 
doubted personage,  as  rising  to  his  lem, 
he  deposited  his  pipe  upon  the  taUe* 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
seemed  prepared  to  give  battle. 

"  Oh,  Corny,"  said  1,  ''  I  am  do- 
lighted  to  find  you  here.  Perhaps  yon 
can  assist  me.  I  thought  thia  waa  aa 
hotel." 

"  And  why  wouldn't  you  think  it  an 
hotel?  hasn't  it  a  bar  and  a  ooffee- 
room? — Isn't  the  regulations  of  the 
house  printed,  and  stuck  up  on  all  the 
walls? — Av,  that's  what  the  directors 
did — put  the  price  on  every  thing,  as 
if  one  was  going  to  cheat  the  people* 
And  signs  on  it,  look  at  the  place 
now — ugh!  the  H^thensl  the  Turks!" 

"  Yes  indeed,  Corny,  look  at  the 
place  now ;"  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  chime  in  with  my  firiend's 
opinions. 

"  Well,  and  look  at  it,'*  replied  he, 
bristling  up,  ''and  what  have  you  to 
say  agin  it  ?  isn't  it  the  Grand  Canal 
Hotel  ?" 

''  Yes,  but,"  said  I  conciUatiagly, 
''an  hotel  ought  at  least  to  have  a 
landlord  or  a  landlady." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  my  mother 
there?"  said  he,  with  indignant  energy. 

"  Don't  bate  Corny,  sir  1  don't  atnke 
the  child  I"  screamed  the  old  woman^ 
in  an  accent  of  heart-rending  terror. 
"Sure  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is 
saying." 

"  He  is  telling  me  it  bn't  the  Grand 
Canal  Hotel,  mother,"  shouted  Corny 
in  the  old  lady's  ears,  while  at  the  same 
moment  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  most 
discordant  laughter.  By  some  strange 
sympathy  the  old  woman  joined  in,  and 
1  myself,  unable  to  resist  the  ImUerous 
effect  of  a  scene  which  still  had  touched 
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i^fcnj  ft^lingK,  pivo  way  alxoy  and  thtu 

i^we  all  three  bughed  on,  for  Mveral 

mllvAnvLten, 

Hi     Suddenly  reoovcnng  himself  in  the 

Htnidst    of    his    cachinnationKy    Corny 

B}k  turned  briskly  round,  fixinl  his  fiery 

U  iJM  upon  me,  and  Miid — 

1««  And  did  vou  eome  all  the  way  from 
town  to  laugli  at  my  mother  and  me  ?** 
BJ      I    hastened    to    exonerate    myself 
li^  from   such  a  chanre,   and   in   a  few 
H  words  informed  him  of  the  object  of 
^  my  journey,  whither  1  was  K<^ing,  and 
^  under  what  painful  delusion  1  laboured, 
in  supposing  the  intfrnnl  arrangements 
^   of  the   ( I  rand  Canal   Hotel  bore  any 
*i   relation  to  its  im{>oHing  exterior. 
I        •*  I  thought  I  could  have  dined  here  ?" 
,         ••  No,   you   can't,"   was  the  reply, 
I     **  av  ye're  not  fond  of  herrins.** 
•*  And  had  a  IkmI  too?" 
"  N»>r  that  either,  av  ye  don't  like 
itraw." 

•'  And  has  your  mother  nothing  bet- 
ter than  that  ?"  said  T,  {K)inting  to  the 
intst'rable  plate  of  fish. 

"  Whisht,  I  tell  tou,  and  don't  be 
puttiniT  the  like  in  her  head :  sometimes 
she  hears  as  well  as  you  or  me** — here 
he  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper — 
•'herrins  is  so  cheap  that  we  aJways 
make  her  believe  it's  lent — this  is  nine 
Years  now  !»he's  fasting  ;"  here  a  fit  of 
laiighinf?  at  the  success  of  this  innocent 
**  rH*r,"  again  broke  from  Corny,  in 
which,  as  ht»fore,  his  mother  joine<J. 

"  Then  what  am  1  to  do,"  asked  I, 
"  if  I  can  get  nothing  to  eat  here  ?   Is 
there  no  other  house  in  the  village  ?'* 
"  No,  de\il  a  one.'* 
'*  Huw  far  is  it  to  I^oughrea?" 
•*  Fourtwn  miles  and  a  bit." 
"  1  can  get  a  car,  I  suppose  T 
"  Ay,  if  Mary  Doolan's  boy  is  not 
gone  back.** 

The  old  woman,  whose  eyes  were 
impatiently  fixed  upon  me  during  this 
ctilloquy,  but  who  neard  not  a  word  of 
what  was  going  forward,  now  broke  in. 


«  Why  doesn't  be  pay  the  bill  and  go 
away  ?  'Devil  a  farthing  1*11  take  off 
it.  'Sure  av  ye  were  a  riud  ffentlemui* 
ye'd  he  givin'  a  fippenny-bit  to  the 
gossoon  there*  that  sarved  yoo.  Never 
mind.  Corny  dear,  I'll  buy  a  bag  of 
marbles  for  you  at  Banagiter.** 

Fearful  of  once  more  giving  way  to 
miseasonable  mirth,  I  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  hurried  down  stain;  tiie 
crowd  that  luui  so  lately  accompanied 
roe  was  now  scattered,  each  to  hb  seve* 
ral  home.  The  only  one  who  lingered 
near  the  door  was  the  poor  idiot  (for 
such  he  was)  that  wore  the  huntaman't 
drets. 

"  Is  the  Loughrea  car  gone,  Joe  ?" 
said  1,  for  I  remembered  his  name. 

"  She  is,  yer  honour ;  she's  away." 

"  Is  there  any  means  of  getting  over 
to-night  ?" 

"  Barrin'  walking,  there's  none." 

"  Ay;  but,"  said  I,  "were  I  even 
dispoiicd  for  that,  1  have  got  my  log* 
gage." 

"  Is  it  heavy  ?**  said  Joe. 

"  This  portmanteau,  and  the  carpet* 
bag  vou  see  there." 

"Ill  carry  them,"  was  the  brief 
reply. 

"  You'll  not  be  able,  my  poor  fellow/ 
said  I. 

"  Ay,  and  you  on  the  top  of  them.** 

"  You  don't  know  how  heavy  I  am," 
said  I,  laughingly. 

"  Begorra,  1  wish  you  was  heavier." 

"  And  why  so,  Joe." 

"  Because  one  that  was  so  good  to 
the  poor,  is  worth  his  weight  m  goold 
anv  day." 

1l  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  it 
was  the  flattery,  or  the  promise  these 
words  gave  me  of  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, en  route ;  but,  certain  it  ia,  I 
at  once  closed  with  his  proposal,  and* 
with  a  ceremonious  bow  to  the  Grand 
Canal  Hotel,  took  my  departure,  and 
•et  out  for  Lougitfea. 


CHArTKa   XXI.— tOUORaCA. 


With  the  innate  courtesv  of  his 
country,  my  humble  ciimpanion  en- 
deavoured to  liirhten  the  road  by  song 
and  story.  Tnere  was  not  a  black- 
ened gable,  not  a  ruined  tower,  not 
even  a  well  we  passed,  without  its 
leffend.  The  rtry  mountains  them- 
telvesy  that  reared  their  mighty  peaks 


towards  the  clouds,  had  their  tale 
of  superstitious  horror  ;  and,  though 
these  stories  were  simple  in  themeelf  ei» 
there  was  something  m  the  association 
of  the  scene,  something  in  the  warm 
fervour  of  his  enthusiasm  that  toudicd 
and  thrilled  my  heart. 

Like  m  lamp,  whoee  fitful  glaru 
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flickers  through  the  gloomy  rault  of 
some  rocky  cavern,  too  feeble  to 
illumine  it,  but  yet  calling  up  wild 
and  eoblin  shapes  on  every  side,  and 
peophng  space  with  flickering  spec- 
tres ;  so  aid  the  small  modicum  of 
intellect  this  poor  fellow  possessed^ 
enable  him  to  look  at  life  with  strange 
distorted  views.  Accustomed  to  pass 
bis  days  in  the  open  air — the  fields, 
the  flowers,  the  streams,  his  compa- 
nions— he  had  a  sympathy  in  the  eddy- 
ing current  that  flowed  on  beneath — 
in  the  white  cloud  that  rolled  above 
him ;  happy,  for  he  had  no  care,  he 
journeyed  about  from  one  county  to 
another.  In  the  hunting  season  he 
would  be  seen  lounging  about  a  ken- 
nel, making  or  renewing  his  intimacy 
with  the  dogs,  who  knew  and  loved 
him  ;  then  he  was  always  ready  to 
carry  a  drag,  to  stop  an  earth,  or  do 
a  hundred  other  of  those  minor  ser- 
vices that  are  ever  wanted.  Many 
who  lived  far  from  a  post-town  knew 
the  comfort  of  falling  in  with  poor 
''Tipperary  Joe,"  for  such  was  he 
called.  Not  more  fleet  of  foot  than 
honest  in  heart,  oftentimes  was  a  let- 
ter entrusted  to  his  keeping,  that  with 
any  other  messenger  would  have  ex- 
cited feelings  of  anxiety. 

His  was  an  April-day  tempera- 
ment— ever  varying,  ever  changing. 
One  moment  would  he  tell  with  qui- 
vering lip  and  broken  voice,  some 
story  of  wild  and  thrilling  interest ; 
the  next,  breaking  suddenly  off,  he 
would  burst  out  into  some  joyous  rant, 
generally  ending  in  a  loud  "tallyho," 
in  which  all  his  enthusiasm  would  shine 
forth,  and  in  his  glistening  eye  and 
flushed  cheek,  one  could  mark  the 
pleasure  that  stirred  his  heart.  He 
knew  every  one,  not  only  in  this,  but 
iu  the  surrounding  counties ;  and  they 
stood  severally  classed  in  his  esti- 
mation, by  their  benevolence  to  the 
poor,  and  their  prowess  in  the  hunting- 
field.  These,  with  him,  were  the  two 
great  qualities  of  mankind.  The  kind 
man,  and  the  bold  rider,  made  his 
"  beau  ideid**  of  all  that  was  excel- 
lent, and  it  was  strange  to  watch  with 
what  ingenuity  he  could  support  his 
theory. 

"  There's  Burton  Pearse — that's  the 
darling  of  a  man ;  it's  he  that's  good 
to  the  poor,  and  takes  his  walls 
flying — it  isn't  a  lock  of  bacon  or  a 
|>a^  of  meal  he  cares  for-^be  gorra. 


it's  not  that,  nor  a  double  ditch  would 
ever  stop  him.  Hurroo  I  I  think  Vm 
looking  at  him  throwing  up  his  whip- 
hand  this  way,  going  over  a  gate  and 
calling  out  to  the  servant,  make  Joe 
go  in  for  his  dinner^  and  g^ve  him 
nalf-a-crown — devil  a  less  ;  and  then 
there's  Mr.  Power  of  Kilfane — ^maybe 
your  honour  knows  him  ?  Down 
in  Kilkenny,  there;  he's  another  of 
them — one  of  the  right  sort.  I  wish 
je  seen  him  facing  a  leap — a  little  up 
in  his  stirrups,  just  to  look  over  and 
see  the  ground,  and  then — hool  he's 
across  and  away.  A  beautiful  place 
he  has  of  it^  and  an  elegant  pack  of 
dogs,  fourteen  hunters  in  the  stable, 
and  as  pleasant  a  kitchen  as  ever  I 
broke  my  fast  in.  The  cook's  a 
mighty  nice  woman,  a  trifle  fat,  or  so ; 
but  a  good  sowl  and  a  raal  warrant  for 
an  Irish  stew." 

"And  Mr.   Ulick  Burke,  Joe,  do* 
you  know  him  ?" 

"  Is  it  blazing  Burke  ? — faix,  I  do 
know  him!  I  was  as  near  him  as  I 
am  to  you,  when  he  shot  Matt  Cal- 
lanan  at  the  mills.  '  There  now,*  says 
he,  when  he  put  a  ball  in  his  hip,  and 
lamed  him  for  life,  '  you  were  always 
fond  of  your  trade,  and  I'll  make  you 
a  hopper.'  And  sure  enough,  this  is 
the  way  he  goes  ever  since." 

"  He  is  a  good  horseman,  they  tell 
me,  Joe  ?" 

"  Tlie  best  in  Ireland :  for  following 
the  dogs,  flat  race,  or  steeple-chase, 
show  me  his  equal.  Och  I  it's  himself 
has  the  seat  in  a  saddle.  Mighty  short 
he  rides  with  his  knees  up,  this  way, 
and  his  toes  out.  Not  so  purty  to  look 
at,  till  you  are  used  to  it ;  but  watch 
him,  fingering  his  baste — feeling  his 
mouth  with  the  snaflle — never  tor- 
menting, but  just  letting  him  know 
who  is  on  his  back.  It's  raal  pleasure 
to  look  at  him ;  and  then  to  see  him 
taking  a  little  canter  before  he  sets 
off,  with  his  hand  low,  and  just  tick- 
ling the  flanks  with  his  spurs,  to  lara 
the  temper  of  the  horse.  May  I  never  I 
if  it  isn't  a  heavenly  sight !" 

"  You  like  Mr.  Burke  then,  I  see, 
Joe  ?" 

"  Like  him — who  wouldn't  like  him 
a-horseback?  Isn't  he  the  moral  of  a 
rider,  that  knows  his  baste  better  thaa 
I  know  my  Hail  Mary ;  but  see  him 
a- foot,  he's  the  greatest  divil  from  here 
to  Croagh-patrick — nothing  civiller  in 
his  mouth  than  a  curse  and  a  *  foloodj 
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0  ye  t  Och  I  it's  himself  hates 
oor»  and  they  hate  him:  the 
rs  run  away  from  him»  as  if  he 
le  police  ;  and  the  hlind  man  that 

1  Banaghor  hriil^fe,  takes  up  his 
and  runs  fi>r  the  bare  life,  the 
;  he  hears  the  trot  of  his  horse. 
t  a  wonder  how  he  rides  so  bowld 
dl  the  curses  over  him?  Faix, 
^wouldn't  cross  that  little  stream 
if  I  was  like  him.  Well,  wclU 
lave  a  hard  reckoning  at  last ; 
filled  five  men  already,  and 
led  a  great  many  more ;  but 
lay  he  won*t  l>e  able  to  ^o  on 
farther,  for  when  he  kills  an- 
thc  divil's  to  come  for  him — the 

be  about  us !  by  rason  ho  never 
ly  one  kill  more  nor  six." 
IS  chatting  away,  the  road  passed 
and  as  the  sun  was  setting  we 
in  si^rht  of  tiie  town,  now  not 
a  mile  distant. 

hat's  Lough rea  you  see  there — 
mighty  fine  place,"  said  Joe. 
ro*8  slate  house?,  and  a  market, 
barrack  ;  but  you'll  stop  a  few 
1  the  town?" 
hf  certainly  ;  I  wi.nh  to  sec  this 

hat  will  be  the  fine  race. —  It  is 
It  country  entirely — every  kin<l 
H*  gates  ditches,  and  stone  walls, 
'k  as  thev  can  lie.  I'll  show  vou 
course,  for  i  know  it  well,  and 
u  the  namen  of  all  the  gentlemen, 
0  names  of  their  horsc^s,  and  their 
ts ;  and  I'll  bring  you  where  you 
e  the  whole  rncv,  from  be^^inning 
,  without  stirring  an  inch.  Are 
ung  to  bi>t  any  money  ?" 
believe  not,  Joe  ;  but  I'm  greatly 
kted  for  a  friemL'* 
nd  who  i.H  he  ?" 
aptain  (r(>radT.*' 
aster  Phil  I  'f  ear-an*-ages,  are 
friend  of  Master  Phil's?  Arrah 
iidn't  you  tell  me  that  before? 
lidn't  you  mintion  his  name  to 
Och !  isn't  mys4*lf  proud  this 
fr  to  l>e  with  a  friend  of  the 
IS.  —  Sec    now,     what's    your 

inton,"  said  I. 

f,  but  your  (christian  name  ?" 

ley  who  know  me  best  call  me 

lintoD." 

nsha!  but  I'd  like  to  call  you 

linton  just  fur  this  once.    Now, 

•a  do  one  thing  for  roe  ?" 

}  be  sure,  Joe ;  what  is  it  ?** 


**  Make  them  sive  me  a  half  pint  to 
drink  your  healtn  aod  the  captain's ; 
for  faixy  tou  must  be  the  right  sort^  or 
he  wouldn't  keep  company  with  you. 
It's  just  like  yesterday  to  me  the  day 
1  met  him,  down  at  Bishop's  Loch ; 
the  hounds  came  to  a  check,  and  a 
hail-storm  came  on,  and  all  the  gen* 
tlemen  went  into  a  little  shebeen  house 
for  shelter.  1  was  standing  outside* 
as  it  may  be  here»  when  Master  Phil 
saw  me ;  *  Come  in»  Joe,'  says  be ; 
'Tou'rc  the  best  company,  and  the 
pleasantest  fellow  over  a  mug  of  esg- 
flip ;  and  may  I  never !  if  he  didn't 
make  me  sit  down  fornint  him»  at  a 
little  table,  and  drink  two  quarts  of  as 
beautiful  flip  as  ever  I  tasted.  And 
Master  Phil  has  a  horse  here,  ye  tell 
me — what's  his  name  ?** 

''That,  Joe,  I  am  afraid  I  can*t 
pronounce  for  you :  it's  rather  beyond 
my  English  tongue ;  but  I  know  that 
his  ctdour's  grey,  and  that  be  has  one 
cropped  ear." 

•<  That's  Modirideroo !"  shouted  Joe» 
as  throwing  my  portmanteau  to  the 
ground,  he  seated  himself  leisurely  on 
it,  and  seemed  lost  in  meditation. 

"  Begorra,"  said  he  at  lengthy  "  he 
chose  a  good-tempered  one,  when  he 
was  about  it ;  there  never  was  such  a 
horse  foaled  in  them  uarts.  Ye  heard 
what  he  did  to  Mr.  Snea,  the  man  that 
bre<l  him  ?  he  threw  him  over  a  wall, 
and  then  jumped  after  him,  and  if  it 
wasn't  that  his  guardian*angel  bad 
made  his  leather  breeches  so  strong, 
he'd  have  ate  him  entirely.  Sure» 
there's  no  one  can  ride  him  barrin*  the 
man  I  was  talking  of.** 

"  Well,  Joe,  I  believe  Mr.  Burke  is 
to  ride  him.** 

''  Mushal  but  I  am  sorry  for  it  T 

«  And  why  so  ?  you  seem  to  think 
highly  of  hb  horsemanship.** 

'<  There's  no  misUking  that»  av  it 
was  fair ;  but  then,  you  see*  he  has 
as  many  tricks  in  him  as  the  deviL— 
Sometimes  he'll  break  his  stirrup- 
leather,  or  bell  come  in  a  pound  too 
heavy,  or  he'll  slip  the  snaffle  out  of 
the  mouth  ;  for  he  doesn't  care  for  his 
n?ck — Once  I  see  him  stake  his  baste, 
and  bring  him  in  dead  lame." 

Here  ended  our  conversation ;  for 
by  this  time  we  entered  the  town, 
and  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Doolan's.  The 
house  was  fuIU  or  the  apartments  be> 
spoke ;  and  1  was  turning  awav  in  dis- 
app<mitiiient9  when  I  aoMentaUy  over- 
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beard  the  landlady  mention^  the  two 
rooms  ordered  by  Captain  O'Grady. 
A  little  explanation  ensued,  and  I  dis- 
covered, to  my  delight,  that  these  were 
destined  for  me  by  my  friend,  who  had 
written  some  time  before  to  secure 
them.  A  few  minutes  more  saw  me 
comfortably  installed  in  the  little 
inn  whose  unpretending  exterior,  and 
cheerful  comfort  withm  doors,  were 
the  direct  antithesis  to  the  solemn  hum« 
buff  I  had  left  at  Shannon  Harbour. 

under  Joe's  auspices — for  he  had 
established  himself  as  my  own  man— i 
tea  and  rashers  made  their  appearance. 
My  clothes  were  unpacked  and  put 
by ;  and  as  he  placed  my  dressing  gown 
and  slippers  in  readiness  before  the  fire, 
I  could  not  help  observing  the  servant- 
like alacrity  of  his  manner,  perfect  in 
every  thing,  save  in  his  habit  of  singing 
to  himself  as  he  went,  which  I  can't 
say  however,  that  I  disliked,  and  cer- 
tainly never  dreamed  of  checking. 

Having  written  a  few  lines  to  Mr. 
Burke,  expressing  my  desire  for  a  few 
minutes*  interview  the  following  morn- 
ing, I  despatched  the  note,  and  pre- 
pared for  bed. 

I  had  often  listened  with  apathy  to 
the  wise-saws  of  people  who,  never 
having  felt  either  hunger  or  fatigue, 
are  so  fond  of  pronouncing  a  glowing 
eulogium  on  such  luxuries,  when  the 
period  of  their  gratification  has  ar- 
rived ;  but,  I  confess,  as  I  lay  down 
that  night  in  bed,  and  drew  the  clothes 
around  me,  I  began  to  believe  that 
they  had  underrated  the  pleasures  they 
spoke  of.  The  house  clock  ticked 
pleasantly  in  the  room  without;  the 
cheerful  turf  fire  threw  its  mild  red 
light  across  the  room ;  the  sounds 
from  the  street  were  those  of  happy 
voices  and  merry  laughter,  and  when 
)  ceased  to  hear  them  I  had  fallen  into 
a  sound  and  peaceful  sleep. 

It  was  after  about  a  dozen  efforts, 
in  which  I  had  gone  through  all  the 
usual  formula  on  such  occasions-— 
rubbing  my  eyes,  stretching,  and  even 
pinching  myself,  before  I  could  awake 
on  the  following  morning.  I  felt 
somewhat  stiffened  from  the  unac- 
customed exertions  of  the  day  before, 
but,  somehow,  my  spirits  were  unusu- 
ally high,  and  mv  heart  in  its  very 
lightest  mood.  I  looked  about  me 
through  the  Uttle  room,  where  all  was 
order,  neatness,  and  propriety.  Mv 
clothes  carefyiy  bmsbed  and  foldecU 


my  boots,  resplendent  in  their  black- 
ing, stood  basking  before  the  fire; 
even  my  hat,  placed  gently  on  one 
side,  wiUi  my  gloves  carefully  fl«ttenedf 
were  laid  out  in  true  valet  fashion. 
The  door  into  my  little  sittiDg-room 
lay  open,  and  I  could  mark  the  neat 
and  comfortable  preparations  for  my 
breakfast,  while  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  table,  and  in  an  attitude  of 
patient  attention,  stood  poor  Joe  him* 
self,  who,  with  a  napkm  across  his 
arm,  was  ouietly  waiting  the  moment 
of  my  awatung. 

I  know  not  if  my  reader  will  have 
any  sympathy  with  the  confession ;  but« 
I  own,  I  have  always  felt  a  higher 
degree  of  satisfaction  .from  the  un* 
bought,  and  homely  courtesy  chanoe 
has  thrown  in  ray  way,  than  from  the 
more  practised  and  dearly  paid  for 
attentions  of  the  most  disciplined 
household.  There  is  something  flat- 
tering in  the  personal  devotion  which 
seems  to  spring  from  pure  good-will, 
that  insensibly  raises  one  in  their  own 
esteem.  In  some  such  reflection  as 
this  was  I  lost,  when  the  door  of 
my  outer  room  was  opened*  and  a 
voice  inquired  if  Mr.  Hinton  stopped 
there. 

<<  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Joe  ;^  ^  he  is  in 
bed,  and  asleep." 

''  Ah  1  is  it  you,  Joe  ?"  replied  the 
other  ;  **  so  you  are  turned  footman, 
I  see.  If  the  master  be  like  the  mao» 
it  ought  to  be  a  shrewd  establish- 
ment." 

**  No,*'  replied  Joe,  carelessly;  ''he's 
not  very  like  any  thing  down  m  these 
parts  ;  for  he  appears  to  be  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  Tell    him  I  am    here*   and   be 

d d  to  you,"  was  the  indignant 

reply,  as  the  speaker  threw  himself 
into  his  chair,  and  stirred  the'  fire 
with  his  foot. 

Suspecting  at  once  who  my  visitor 
was,  I  motioned  to  Joe  to  leave  the 
room,  and  proceeded  to  dress  myself 
with  all  despatch.  During  the  opera- 
tion, however,  my  friend  without 
manifested  several  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience: now  walkii^T  the  room  with 
rapid  strides,  as  he  whistled  a  quick 
step ;  now  beating  the  bars  of  the 
grate  with  a  poker ;  and  occasionally 
performing  that  popular  war  dano^ 
«nhe  DeviPs  Tattoo,"  with  bis  knnoUei 
upon  the  table.  At  length  his  endn- 
rance  seemed  pushed  to  its  leii^gtl^  and 
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ocked  sharply  nt  the  door,  calling 
t  the  same  moment — 
say*  sir,  time's  up,  if  rou  please.'* 
16  next  moment  I  was  hefore  him. 
••  Ulick  Burke — for  1  netnl  not 
was  he — was  a  well-looking  man* 
K>ut  cight-and-twuntj  or  thirty 
of  age.  Although  his  height 
helow  the  middle  size*  he  was 
rftillj  and  strongly  made ;  his 
res  would  have  h€«n  handsome* 
h  not  for  a  certain  expression  of 
r  tttspicion  that  played  about  the 
giving  him  a  side-long  look  when 
x>ke ;  this,  and  the  Toss  of  two 
teeth*  from  a  fall*  disfigured  a 
yriginallv  pleasing.  His  whiskers 
large*  kushy*  and  meeting  be- 
i  his  chin.  As  to  his  dress*  it 
In  character  with  his  calling,  a 
1  coat  cut  round  in  jockey  fashion* 
which  he  wore  a  white  "  bang-up," 
was  called,  in  one  pocket  of 
1  was  carelessly  thrust  a  lash 
;  a  belcher  handkerchief*  knotted 
It  about  his  neck,  buckskin 
A60*  reaching  far  down  upon  the 
and  top  boots  completed  his 
me.  I  had  almost  forgotten  a 
perhape  the  most  characteristic 
of  all:  this*  which  had  once 
white,  was  now,  by  stress  of 
and  weather,  of  a  dirty  drab 
ir*  its  crown  dinged  in  several 
s*  and  the  leaf  jagged  and  broken* 
»ke  the  hard  usage  to  which  it 
•objected.  While  speakine*  he 
it  firmly  clutched  in  his  ungloved 
t  and*  from  time  to  time*  struck 
linst  his  thigh*  with  an  energy  of 
ler  that  seemed  habitual.  His 
ler  was  a  mixture  of  timid  em- 
iitment  and  vulgar  assurance* 
ig  his  way  at  it  were  with  one, 
file  forgot  himself  with  the  other. 
I  certain  remnants  of  the  class  he 
nally  belonged  to,  he  had  asso- 
1  tne  low  habitudes  and  slang 
leology  of  his  daily  associates* 
ag  it  difiRcolt  for  one*  at  first 
t  to  discover  to  which  order  he 
tged.  In  the  language  of  his 
•nions*  Ulick  Burke  **  could  be  a 
eman  when  he  pleased  it."  How 
have  we  heara  this  phrase :  and 
what  a  fiUal  mistake  is  it  gene- 
applied.  He  who  can  be  a 
anuui  when  he  pleases*  never 
M  to  be  any  thing  else.  Circnm- 
•a  nay,  and  £>  every  day  in 
tlvow  BMo  of  onltivatad  imndi 


and  refined  habits  into  the  society  of 
their  inferiors;  but  while*  with  the 
tact  and  readiness  that  is  their  especial 
prerogative*  thev  make  themselves 
welcome  among  those  with  whom  they 
have  few,  if  any,  sympathies  in  com- 
mon; yet  never  by  any  accident  do 
they  derogate  from  that  high  standard 
that  makes  them  gentlemen.  So*  on 
the  other  hand,  the  man  of  vulgar 
tastes  and  coarse  propensities  may 
simulate*  if  he  be  sJ>le*  the  outward 
habitudes  of  society*  speaking  with 
practised  intonation*  ana  bowing  with 
well-studied  grace ;  yet  is  he  no  more 
a  gentleman  m  his  thought  or  feeling* 
than  u  the  tinselled  actor*  who  struts 
the  board*  the  monarch  hu  coatnme 
would  beipeak  him.  This  being  the 
"  gentleman  when  he  likes***  is  but  the 
mere  performance  of  the  character. 
It  has  all  the  smell  of  the  orange  peel 
and  the  foot-lights  about  it^  and  never 
can  be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  knows 
the  world.  But  to  come  back  to  Mr. 
Burke. 

Having  eyed  me  for  a  second  or  two, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  distrust  and 
impertinence*  he  unfolded  my  note, 
which  he  held  beneath  his  fingers,  and 
said — 

**  I  received  this  from  yoo  last  nMt, 
Mr " 

*'  Hinton*'*  said  I*  asnsting  him. 

*'  Mr.  Hinton,**  repeated  he  slowly. 

"Won't  you  be  seated ?**  said  I, 
pointing  to  a  chair*  and  taking  one 
myself. 

He  nodded  familiarly*  and  placing 
himself  on  the  window-sill*  with  one 
foot  upon  a  chair*  resumed — 

'<  It^s  about  0*Grady*s  buiinen,  I 
tuppc«e  vou've  come  down  here  $  the 
captain  has  treated  roe  rery  ill.** 

**  You  are  quite  right***  said  I  coolly* 
**  in  gocasing  the  object  of  my  Tisit ; 
but  r  most  also  let  you  know,  that  in 
any  observations  you  make  concerning 
CapCam  0*Grady*  they  are  made  to  a 
firiend,  who  will' no  more  permit  his 
name  to  be  slightingly  treated  than  bia 
own.** 

**0(  course***  pronounced  with  a 
smile  of  the  moet  intolting  eoolness* 
was  the  only  reply.  «  That,  however* 
is  not  the  matter  in  hand:  yovr /fvm^ 
the  captain*  never  condeseendsd  to 
answer  my  letter.** 

**  He  only  reeeived  it  a  few  days 
•go." 

«« Why  in*t  he  lierv himMlf ?    hm 
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gcntlcraiin  rider  to  be  treated  like  a 
common  jockey  that's  paid  for  his 
race  ?" 

I  confess  the  distinction  was  too 
subtle  for  me^  but  I  said  nothing  in 
reply. 

"  I  don*t  even  know  where  the  horse 
isy  nor  if  he  is  here  at  all — will  you  call 
that  handsome  treatment^  Mr.  Hin- 
ton?" 

*'  One  thing  I  am  quite  sure  of,  Mr. 
Burke — Captain  O'Grady  is  incapable 
of  any  thing  unworthy  or  unbecoming 
a  gentleman  •  the  haste  of  his  depar- 
ture for  foreign  service  may  have  pre- 
vented him  observing  certain  matters 
of  etiquette  towards  you,  but  he  has 
commissioned  me  to  accept  your  terms. 
The  horse  is,  or  will  be  here  to-night, 
and  I  trust  nothing  will  interrupt  the 
good  understanding  that  has  hitherto 
subsisted  between  you." 

"  And  will  he  take  up  the  writ?" 

"  He  will,"  sjud  I  firmly. 

**  He  must  have  a  heavy  book  on  the 
race." 

"  Nearly  a  thousand  pounds." 

**  I'm  sorry  for  it  for  his  sake,"  was 
the  cool  reply,  "  for  he'll  lose  his 
money." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  I ;  "  I  understand 
that  you  thought  well  of  his  horse  and 
that  with  your  riding " 

"  Ay ;  but  I  won't  ride  for  him." 

"  You  won't  ride ! — not  on  your  own 
terms  ?" 

"  No ;  not  even  on  my  own  terms. 
—Don't  be  putting  yourself  into  a  pas- 
sion, Mr.  Hinton — you've  come  down 
to  a  country  where  that  never  does  any 
good  ;  we  settle  all  our  little  matters 
here  in  a  social,  pleasant  way  of  our 
own — but,  I  repeat  it,  I  won't  ride  for 
your  friend  ;  so  you  may  withdraw  his 
horse  as  soon  as  you  like;  except," 
added  he,  with  a  most  contemptuous 
sneer,  "  you  have  a  fancy  for  riding 
him  yourself." 

Resolving  that  whatever  course  I 
should  follow,  I  should  at  least  keep 
my  temper  for  the  present — I  assumed 
as  much  calmness  as  I  could  command 
and  said — 

"  And  what  is  there  against 
O'Gradv's  horse?" 

"  A  chestnut  mare  of  Tom  Molloy's, 
that  can  beat  him  over  any  country — 
the  rest  are  withdrawn ;  so  that  I'll 
have  a  *ride  over*  for  my  pains." 

"  Then  you  ride  for  Mr.  Molloy  ?" 
sfud  I. 


'*  YouVe  guessed  it,**  replied  he  witii 
a  wink,  as  throwing  his  hat  carelessly 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  he  gave  me  an 
insolent  nod,  and  lounged  oat  of  the 
room. 

I  need  not  say  that  my  breakfkat 
appetite  was  not  improved  by  Mr. 
Burke's  visit ;  in  fact,  never  was  a  man 
more  embarrassed  than  I  was.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  loss  of  his  money,  I 
knew  how  poor  Phil  would  suffer  nrom 
the  duplicity  of  the  transaction ;  and 
in  my  sorrow  for  his  sake,  I  could  not 
help  accusing  myself  of  ill-maoagement 
in  the  matter:  had  1  been  more  con- 
ciliating, or  more  blunt — had  I  bullied, 
or  bid  higher,  perhaps  a  different  result 
might  have  followed.  Alas  I  in  all  my 
calculations,  I  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  him  with  whom  I  had  to  d^ 
Puzzled  and  perplexed,  uncertain  how 
to  act — now  resolving  on  one  course, 
now  deciding  on  the  opposite,  I  paced 
my  little  room  for  iwove  an  hour. 
The  only  conviction  I  could  come  to, 
being  the  unhappy  choice  that  poor 
O'Grady  had  made,  when  he  selected 
mc  for  his  negociator. 

The  town  clock  struck  twelve — I 
remembered  suddenly  that  was  the 
hour  when  the  arrangements  for  the 
race  were  to  be  ratified,  and  without 
a  thought  of  what  course  I  should  pur- 
sue, what  plan  I  should  adopt,  I  took 
my  hat  and  sallied  forth. 

The  main  street  of  the  little  town 
was  crowded  with  people,  most  of  them 
of  that  class  which,  in  Irish  phrase, 
goes  by  the  appellation  of  sqtdreen,  a 
species  of  human  lurcher,  without 
any  of  the  good  properties  of  either 
class  from  which  it  derives  its  origin, 
but  abounding  in  the  bad  traits  of  both. 
They  lounged  along,  followed  by  poin- 
ters and  wire-hdred  greyhoundis,  their 
hands  stuck  in  their  coat  pockets,  and 
their  hats  set  well  back  on  theur  heads. 
Following  in  the  train  of  this  respect- 
able cortege^  I  reached  the  market- 
house  upon  the  steps  of  which  seTeral 
''sporting  gentlemen"  of  a  higher  order 
were  assembled.  Elbowing  my  way, 
with  some  difficulty,  through  these,  I 
mounted  a  dirty  and  sandy  stair,  to  a 
large  room,  usually  employed  by  the 
magistrates  for  their  weekly  sessions ; 
here,  at  a  long  table,  sat  the  race  com- 
mittee ;  an  imposing  display  of  books, 
pens,  and  papers  before  them.  A  short 
little  man,  with  a  powdered  head,  and 
a  certun  wheezmg  chuckle  when  he 
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,  thftt  invdliintiirily  ^ugseMeH  the 
;ht  of  apoplexv,  seemed  the  pre- 
t  of  the  ineetiii>r. 
e  room  was  so  crowded  with 
ns  of  everv  Ha«-«,  thai  I  roiild 
difficnUy  catch  what  was  ^oin^ 
ird.  I  looked  aiixioufily  round  to 
I  coulil  not  recogiiise  »oine  friend 
^qnaintance,  hut  every  face  wan 
B^e  to  mo.  The  only  one  1  had 
lecn  hefore  was  Mr.  Rurke  him- 
irho,  with  his  hack  to  thefire,  was 
ing  a  ^'Icct  circle  of  his  friend*, 
lat  I  discovered,  from  the  laughter 
I  auditory,  wo^t  a  narrative  of  his 
to  myself.    The  recital  muat  have 

somethinfT  to  his  ingenuity  in 
g,  for  in<leed,  the  gentlemen 
ed   convulsed   with    mirth  ;    and 

Mr.  Rurke  concluded,  it  was 
to  see  that  he  stoo4l  fievera]  feet 
rr  in  the  estimatiim  of  his  ac<}uaint- 
I. 

>ilence  !'*  wheeze<l  the  little  man 
the  white  head :  **  it  is  a  quarter 
twelve  o'clock,  and   I'll  not  wait 
rtoger." 
ileiid  the  liiit,  Maurice,"  cried  some 

"  As  it  is  only  •  a  walk  over,' 
leedn't  lose  any  time.** 
ilere,  then,   No.  I  :  Captain  For- 
e's Tramp." 

^'ithdrawn,"  said  a  voice  in  the 
d. 

So.  2:   Harrv  Studdarl's   Devil- 
rare! 

:*aid  forfeit,"  cried  another. 
Vo.    3:    Sir    George     O'Brien's 
•the-Howl  I- 
jone  home  again,"  was  the  an- 

» 

Vo.  4  :  Tom  MoIIot's  Cathleen  !*• 
\ll  right!"  shouted   Mr.  Burke, 
the  fire-place. 

V^'ho  rides?*'  a&ked  the  president, 
/lick  ! "     repeated      half-a-dozen 
B  together. 
Bleven  stone  eight,"  said  the  little 

\nd  a  pound  for  the  martingale,'* 
ed  in  Mr.  Burke. 

V\>ll,  I  l>elieve  that's  all No : 

r*s  another  horse — ('aptain  O'Gra- 

Modirideroo." 

i^cratch  him  out  with  the  rest,** 

Mr.  Burke. 

^o !"  said  I,  from  the  hack  of  the 

u 

>•  word  teemed  electric:  every 

•rat  turned  towards  the  quarter 

« I  stood ;  and  as  1  moved  forward 
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towariU  the  table,  the  crowd  receded 
to  |iermit  my  passage. 

**  Are  vou  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
O'Grady,  'sir  ?"  said  the  little  man, 
with  a  polite  smile. 

1  bowed  an  affirmative. 

'<  lie  does  not  withdraw  his  horM, 
then ?"  said  he. 

«  No !"  said  I  again. 

**  But  you  are  aware,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Burke  is  going  to  ride  for  my  friend, 
Mr.  Molloy,  here.  Are  you  prepared 
with  another  gentleman  ? 

I  nodded  shortly. 

**  His  name  may  I  ask  ?**  continuod 
he. 

"Mr.  Hinton." 

Bv  this  time  Mr.  Burke,  attracted 
by  the  colloquy,  had  approached  the 
table,  and,  stooping  down,  whispered 
some  words  in  the  preddeot's  ear. 

^  You  will  foreive  me,  I  am  sure^** 
said  the  hitter,  addressing  me,  **  if  I 
ask,  as  the  name  is  unknown  to  me,  if 
this  l)e  a  gentleman  rider  ?" 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  face  and 
temples.  I  knew  at  once  from  whom 
this  insult  proceeded.  It  was  no  time» 
howevcrf  to  notice  it,  so  I  simply  re- 
plied— 

"  Mr.  Hinton  is  an  officer  of  the 
Guards,  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  1  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  present  him  to  you." 

The  obsequious  civility  exhibited  bj 
the  party,  as  I  pronounced  these  lew 
word«,  were  an  ample  mmemit  for  what 
I  had  suffered  a  rew  minutes  before. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Burke  had  resumed 
his  place  at  the  fire,  once  more  sur- 
rounded by  his  admirinff  satellites. 

Being  accommodated  with  a  chair 
at  the  table,  I  proceeded  to  read  over 
and  sign  the  usual  papers,  by  which  I 
bound  mvself  to  abide  by  tbe  regula- 
tions of  the  course,  and  conform  m  aQ 
things  to  the  decision  of  the  stewards. 
Scarcely  had  I  concluded,  when  Bfr. 
Burke  called  out — 

*'  Who'll  take  eight  to  one  on  the 
race?'* 

Not  a  word  was  nioken  in  replj* 

«'  Who'll  take  fifly  to  fiYft  r  cried  be 
again. 

**  I  win,**  said  a  voice  firom  the  door* 

"  Who  is  it  that  takes  my  bet  ? 
Wliat  is  his  name?** 

««Tom  Loft  us,  P.P.  of  Mnrraa- 
akilty.- 

**  A  better  fellow  nor  an  honestir 
eovldnl  do  it,**  and  the  preaidnt. 
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"Book  your  bef,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Burke ;  *'  or,  if  it  is  equally  convenient 
for  you,  you  can  pay  it  at  present.** 

''  I  never  make  a  memorandum  of 
such  trifles/'  said  the  priest ;  "  but  I'll 
stake  the  money  in  some  decent  man's 
hands." 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  the 
priest*8  proposition,  than  which  no- 
thing oould  be  less  to  Mr.  Burke's  taste. 
This  time,  however,  he  was  in  funds ; 
and  while  the  good  father  disengaged 
his  five-pound  note  from  the  folds  of 
a  black  leather  pocket-book,  as  large 


as  a  portfolio,  his  antagonist  threw  » 
fiflty  on  the  table,  with  an  air  of  swagu 
gering  importance.  I  turned  now  to 
shake  hands  with  my  friend,  but  to  my 
surprise  and  astonishment  he  gave  me 
a  look  of  cold  and  impressive  import, 
that  showed  me  at  once  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  recognised,  and  the  next  moment 
left  the  room.  My  business  there  was 
also  concluded,  and  having  promised 
to  be  forthcoming  the  followmg  day, 
at  two  o*clock,  I  bowed  to  the  chair- 
man and  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XXII. — A  MOONLIQHT  CANTER. 


I  WAS  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  good 
priest  for  his  having  cut  me,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  reasons — I  was  not  over 
much  so  with  the  tone  of  the  whole 
meeting  itself,  and  certainly  I  was 
very  little  satisfied  with  the  part  I  had 
myself  taken  therein ;  for  as  cooler  judg- 
ment succeeded  to  hot  excitement,  I 
rrceived  in  what  a  mess  of  difficulty 
had  involved  myself,  and  how  a 
momentary  flush  or  passionate  indig- 
nation had  carried  me  away  beyond 
the  bom[>ds  of  reason  and  sense,  to 
undertake  what,  but  half  an  hour 
previously,  I  should  have  shrunk  from 
with  shame,  and  the  very  thought  of 
which  now  filled  me  with  apprehension 
and  dread,  not  indeed  as  to  the  conse- 
quences to  myself,  physically  consi- 
dered, for  most  willingly  would  1 
have  compounded  for  a  fractured 
limb,  or  even  two,  to  esciU)e  the  ridi- 
cule I  was  almost  certain  of  incurring ; 
this  it  was  that  I  could  not  bear,  and 
my  heart,  amour  propre,  recoiled  from 
the  thought  of  being  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  under-bred  and  ill-bom  horde 
that  would  assemble  to  witness  me. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  inn,  poor 
Joe  was  there  awaiting  me;  he  had 
been  down  to  see  the  horse,  which  for 
precaution*s  sake  was  kept  at  a  mill  a 
little  distance  form  the  town,  and  of 
whose  heart  and  condition  he  spoke  in 
glowing  terms. 

''  Odi  1  he  is  a  raal  beauty — a  little 
thick  in  fat  about  the  crest,  but  they 
say  he  always  trains  fleshy,  and  his 
legs  are  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  Sorra 
bit,  but  it  'ill  give  Mr.  Ulick  as  much 
«8  he  can  do  to  ride  him  to-morrow. 
I  know  by  the  way  he  tanw  bis  eyee 


round  to  you  in  the  stable,  he's  in  the 
devil's  temper." 

"  But  it  is  not  Mr.  Burke,  Joe — I 
am  going  to  ride  him.** 

**  You  are  going  to  do  it  I  You  I 
Oh  1  by  the  powers,  Mr.  Ulick  wasn't 
far  out,  when  he  said  the  master  was 
as  mad  as  the  man.  '  Tell  me  your 
company,'  says  the  old  proverb ;  and 
you  see  there  it  is — ^what  comes  of  it  ? 
If  you  lie  down  with  dogs,  you'll  get 
up  with  fleas,  and  that's  the  fruits  of 
travelling  with  a  fool." 

I  was  in  no  temper  for  badinage  at 
the  moment,  and  replied  to  the  poor 
fellow  in  a  somewhat  sharper  tone  than 
I  should  have  used  ;  and  as  he  left  the 
room  without  speakine,  I  felt  ashamed 
and  angry  with  myself  for  thus  banish- 
ing the  only  one  that  seemed  to  feel  an 
interest  in  my  fortunes. 

I  sat  down  to  my  dinner  discon- 
tented and  unhappy.  But  a  few  hours 
previous,  and  I  awoke  high  in  heart 
and  hope ;  and  now  without  any  ad- 
verse stroke  of  fortune,  without  any 
of  those  casualties  of  fate  which  come 
on  us,  unlooked  for  and  unthought  o^ 
but  simply  by  the  unguided  exercise 
of  a  passionate  temperament,  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  embarrassments, 
and  environed  by  diifficulttes,  without 
one  friend  to  counsel  or  advise  me. 

Yes:  I  could  not  conceal  it  from 
myself— my  determination  to  ride  the 
steeple-chsAe  was  the  mere  outbreak  of 
passion.  The  taunting  insolence  of 
Burke  had  stung  me  to  adopt  aoourse 
which  I  had  neither  previously  con- 
sidered, nor  if  suggested  by  another, 
oould  ever  have  oonsented  to.  TriMb 
I  was  what  would  be  oaUid  •good 
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lan.  In  thv  two  M*asoiw  I  lia<l 
n  Letc*t*Ator}»hirt*»  un  a  \mi  tu  a 
o»  I  had  ar<|uitte<l  myself  %iith 
and  character ;  hut  a  li>^ht 
•pieiididly  inountcii  on  a  traintrd 
'i  nv«*r  his  aivu^tomtMl  country, 
>  parallel  with  the  Mtmo  indivi- 
[MMi  a  horte  he  has  never  crosaed, 

I  country   he   \\i\a   never   seen, 
and   a   hundred    similar   con- 

tions  came  rushing  on  me  now 
it  was  too  late ;  h<iwever»  the 
was  done,  and  there  lK*ing  no 
le  way  of  unduinir  it»  there  waii 
le  road«  the  >trai^ht  furward,  to 
in  the  case.  AlaA!  half  of  our 
)|>hy  in  difticulties  ctmsiftts  in 
ig  our  e\eji  firmly  against  con.u»- 
>s,  and  tete  iMiutsr**,  ru»hing 
>ng  at  the  future.  Though  few 
e  found  willing  to  admitt  that 

II  in  the  china-^hop  \s  the  model 
r  pru»lence — I  freely  own  it  was 
and  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
be  horse  with   the  un.Hpeakahle 

as  long  as  he  would  permit  me 
•  him.  at  every  thing,  ov<  r  every 

or  through  every  thing,  Iwfore 
This  condu.tion  at  length  come 
began  to  feel  more  eaity  in  my 
Like  the  felon,  that  fet*ls  there 
chance  of  a  reprieve,  1  c<tuld 
IT  fate  more  xteadilv  in  the  face. 
id  no  great  apfietite  for  mv  din- 
it  1  sat  over  an  excidlent  Lottie 
't ;    sipping    and   sipping,  each 

swallowed  lending  a  rose-tint 

future.  'I*he  second  had  just 
[»laoe<l  on  the  table  before  me, 
O'Cirady's  groom  camr  in  to  re- 
ds in>trui*tion^.  lie  had  heard 
g  of  my  res«dution  to  ride,  and 
dv  Ii>okod  aghast  when  I  an* 
ni  it  to  him.  Hv  this  time, 
pr,  1  had  coml>atte«l  my  tncn  fears, 
was  not  gointr  to  permit  hii  to 

me.  Afl'ectintr  the  easy  nun* 
p*  of  that  excellent  ty|K»,  Mr. 

Kurk*>,  I  thru>t  my  hands  into 
It  pockets  and,  standing  with 
*k  to  the  fire,  lx>gan  quest ioiiing 
out   the  horse.     Confound  it ! 

no  man  so  hard  to  humbug  as 
hman,  but  if  he  be  a  ^oom,  1 
ince  the  thinir  impossible.  The 
saw  through  me  in  a  moment ; 

he  sip|>e<l  the  glass  of  wine  I 
led  out  for  him,  he  ai)proachi*d 
ntldentiallv,  while  be  said  in  a 


id  jon  UT  you'd  ride  biro  ?*' 


"  Yes,  to  l>e  sure  I  did.*' 

*•  You  did  ;  well !  well  1  there's  no 
helping  it,  sim*e  V'ou  said  it.  There's 
only  one  thing  to  be  done,"  he  looke<l 
cautiowdy  about  the  room,  lest  any 
f»ne  .•«h<uild  overhear  him.  **  There's 
but  one  thing  1  know  of— let  him  throw 
vou  at  the  first  leap.  Mind  me  now, 
just  leave  it  to  himself;  he'll  give  you 
no  trouble  in  life ;  and  all  vou  have  to 
do,  is  to  choose  the  soft  aide.  It's  not 
your  fault  after  that*  you  know,  for  I 
needn't  tell  you  he  won't  be  caught  bo- 
fore  night." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  thia 
new  receipt  for  ridmg  a  steeple-ohase^ 
although  1  confess  it  did  not  raiae  raj 
courage  regarding  the  task  before  me. 

**  Uut  what  does  he  do  ?"  said  I  { 
"this  infernal  beast  what  trick  hat 
he?' 

"  It  isD*t  one,  Init  a  hundred  that  h& 
has.  First  of  all,  it  isn't  so  easy  to 
get  on  his  back,  for  be  is  at  handy  with 
his  hind-foot  aa  a  fiddler  ;  and  if  you 
are  not  mighty  quick  in  mounting,  he*U 
strike  vou  down  with  it :  then,  when 
you  are  up,  maybe  hewon't  move  al 
all,  but  stand  with  his  foro-legt  out* 
his  head  down,  and  hit  eves  turned 
buck  just  like  a  picture,  hitting  hit 
Hanks  between  times  with  his  long  tail. 
You  roav  coax  him,  pet  him,  and  pat 
him — faith*  you  might  at  well  be  tick* 
ling  a  mile-stone ;  for  it's  Uugbing  at 
you  hell  be  all  the  time.  Maybe  at  latt 
you'U  get  tired,  and  toudi  him  with  the 
spur.  Horrool  begorra*  you'llget  it 
tiien." 

Why — what  happens  then  ?" 
What  happens,  is  it  ?  Maybe  it*8 
your  neck  is  broke,  or  your  thigh,  or 
your  collar-bone,  at  k«tt:  he'll  give 
you  a  straight  plunge  up  in  the  air^ 
a!K)ut  ten  feet  high,  throw  hit  head 
forward,  till  he  either  pullt  the  reint 
out  of  TOUT  hands,  or  hfts  you  out  of 
the  saddle,  and  at  the  same  moment 
he'll  give  you  a  blow  with  his  hind 
quartiTS  in  the  small  of  the  back.  Och^ 
murther,"  said  he  placing  both  handt 
upon  hu  loint,  and  writhing  at  be  tpoke* 
"  it  'ill  betix  weckt  to-morrow  aioee  be 
made  one  of  them  buck-leapt  with  me, 
and  I  never  walked  ttraigfat  tince.  But 
that  it  not  alL" 

"  (^ome,  come,"  taid  I  impatientlyf 
**  thit  is  all  nontente ;  be  onlv  wantt  a 
man  with  a  little  pluck,  to  bally  him 
out  of  mil  thit.** 

At  I  taid  Uwte  Yalorooi  words,  I 
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own  that  to  my  own  heart  I  didn*t 
exactly  correspond  to  the  person  I  de- 
scribed ;  but  a.s  the  bottle  of  port  was 
now  finished,  1  set  forth  with  mv  com- 
panion  to  pay  my  first  visit  to  this 
redoubted  animal. 

The  mill  where  the  stable  lay  was 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  but  the 
night  was  a  fine  moonlight  one,  with 
not  an  air  of  wind  stirring,  and  the 
walk  delightful.  When  we  reached 
the  little  stream  that  turned  the  mill, 
over  which  a  plank  was  thrown  as  a 
bridge,  we  perceived  that  a  country  lad 
was  walking  a  pair  of  saddle-horses 
backwards  and  forwards  near  the  spot. 
The  suspicion  of  some  trickery,  some 
tampering  with  the  horse^  at  once 
crossed  me  ;  and  I  hinted  as  much  to 
the  groom. 

**  No,  no,"  said  he,  laughing,  **make 
your  mind  easy  about  that.  Mr.  Ulick 
Burke  knows  the  horse  well,  and  he*ll 
leave  it  all  to  himself.** 

The  allusion  was  a  pleasant  one ;  but 
I  said  nothing  and  walked  on. 

Having  procured  a  lantern  at  the 
mill,  the  groom  preceded  me  to  the 
little  out-house  which  acted  as  stable. 
He  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and 
peeped  in. 

"  He's  lying  down,"  said  he  to  me 
in  a  whisper,  and  at  the  same  moment 
taking  the  candle  from  the  lantern,  he 
held  it  up  to  permit  me  obtaining  a 
better  view  ;  "  don't  be  afeard,"  con- 
tinued he,  "he'll  not  stir  now,  the 
thief  of  the  arth  ;  when  once  he's  down 
that  way,  he  lies  as  peaceable  as  a 
lamb." 

As  well  as  I  could  observe  him,  he 
was  a  magnificent  horse.  A  little  too 
heavy  perhaps  about  the  crest  and  fore- 
hand, but  then  so  strong  behind,  such 
powerful  muscle  about  the  haunches, 
nis  balance  was  well  preserved.  As  I 
stood  contemplating  him  in  silence,  I 
felt  the  breath  of  some  one  behind 
me.  I  turned  suddenly  round :  it  was 
Father  Tom  Loftus  himself.  There 
was  the  worthy  priest,  mopping  his 
forehead  with  a  huge  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  blowing  like  a  rhinoceros. 

«  Ugh!"  said  he  at  length,  "  I  have 
been  running  up  and  down  the  roads 
this  half  hour  after  you,  and  there's 
not  a  puff  left  in  me." 

"  Ah  I  father,  I  hoped  to  have  seen 
you  at  the  inn." 

'*  Whisht  1  I  darn't.  I  thought  I'd 
do  it  better  my  own  way;  but,  see  now^ 


we've  no  time  to  lose.  I  knew  as  well 
as  yourself  you  never  intended  to  ride 
this  race.  No  matter ;  don't  say  a  word ; 
but  Tusten  to  me :  I  know  the  horse  bet- 
ter than  any  one  in  these  parts  ;  and  it 
isn't  impossible,  if  you  can  keep  the  sad- 
dle over  the  first  two  or  three  fences, 
that  you  may  win.  I  say,  if  you  can—. 
for  faith  it's  not  in  a  '  swing-swong* 
you'll  be.  But,  come  now^  the  coarse 
was  marked  out  this  evening. — Burke 
wa^  over  it  before  dinner ;  and,  with 
a  blessing,  we  will  before  supper.-— 
I've  got  a  couple  of  haicks  here  that  'ill 
take  us  over  every  bit  of  it,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  you  might 
have  a  worse  guide." 

**  Faith,  your  reverence,"  chimed  in 
the  groom,  **  he*d  find  it  hard  to  have 
a  better." 

Thanking  the  kind  priest  for  his 
good-natured  solicitude,  I  followed  him 
out  upon  the  road  where  the  two  horses 
were  waiting  us. 

"  There  now,"  said  he,  "  get  up ; 
the  stirrups  are  about  your  length.  He 
looks  a  little  low  in  flesh ;  but  you'll 
not  complain  of  him  when  he's  under 
you." 

The  next  moment  we  were  both  in 
the  saddle.  Taking  a  narrow  path  that 
led  off  from  the  high  road,  we  entered 
a  large  tilled  field  ;  keeping  along  the 
headlands  of  which,  we  came  to  a  low 
stone  wall,  through  a  g^p  of  which  we 
passed,  and  came  out  upon  an  exten- 
sive piece  of  grass-land,  that  gently 
sloped  away  from  where  we  were 
standing,  to  a  little  stream  at  its  base, 
an  arm  of  that  which  supplied  the 
mill. 

"  Here  now,"  said  the  priest,  *'  a 
little  to  the  left  yonder,  is  the  start : 
you  come  down  this  hill ;  you  take  the 
water  there,  and  you  keep  along  by 
Freney's  house,  where  you  see  the 
trees  there.  There's  only  a  small  stone 
wall  and  a  clay  ditch  between  this  and 
that ;  afterwards  you  turn  off  to  the 
right.  But  come  now,  are  you  ready  ? 
We'll  explore  a  bit." 

As  he  spoke,  the  good  priest  putting 
spurs  to  his  hackney,  dashed  on  before 
me,  and,  motioning  me  to  follow,  can- 
tered down  the  slope.  Taking  the 
little  mill-stream  at  a  fly,  he  turned  in 
his  saddle  to  watch  my  performance. 

"  Neat,  mighty  neat  1"  cried  be^ 
encouraging  roe.  ''  Keep  your  hand 
a  little  low.     The  next  is  a  wall " 

Scarcely  had  he  spoke  when  we  both 
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iliparoe  to;^ether  nt  a  stono  fence,  alwut 

fi^hree  feet  hi^^Ii.     This  time   1   was  a 

Agpittle   ill  n<lvance»    an  my   horso    was 

Isi^^^^i**  An«l  took  it  first. 

rat      "Oh,  the  devil  alietter  !**  wii<l  Father 

III  Tom.     *<  Hurke  himself  couldn't  beat 

Ipthat!     Here  now  ;  keep  this  wn^  out 

^,  of  the  diep  ground,  and  ru^h  him  at 

li  the  douhle  ditch  there. 

^       Resolved  on  securing  his  good  opi- 

I,  nion,  I  gripped  my  saddle  firmly  with 

i  my  knees,  and  rode  at  the  fence.   Over 

-^  wo  went  in  capital  style,  hut  lighting 

^   on  the  top  of  a  rotten  ditch,  the  ground 

gate  way,   an<l  my  horse's  hind-legs 

^    8lipiH>d     h.ic'.<wariU    into    the    gripe. 

Being  at  full  stretch,  the  p(K>r  animal 

had  no  |)Ower  ti>  recover  himself,  so 

that  disengaging  his  f«»re-legs,  I  pulled 

bim  down  into  the  hollow,  and  then, 

with  a  vigorous  da.«ih  of  the  spur  and 

a  bold  lift,  carried  him  clean  over  it 

Into  the  field. 

•*  Look  now !"  said  the  priest ;  **  that 
pleases  me  In'tter  than  all  you  did 
before.  Presence  of  mind — that's  the 
real  gift  for  a  horseman,  when  he's  in 
a  scra|>e ;  but  mind  me,  it  was  your 
own  fault ;  for  here's  the  way  to  take 
the  fence."  So  saying,  he  made  a  slight 
semi-circle  in  the  field,  and  then,  as  he 
headed  his  horse  towards  the  leap, 
rushed  him  at  it  furiously,  and  came 
over  like  the  l>ound  of  a  stag ! 

"  Now,"  said  Father  Tom,  pointmg 
with  his  whip  as  he  spoke,  "  we  have 
a  beautiful  hit  of  galloping  ground 
before  u?  :  and  if  }ou  ever  reach  this 
far,  and  1  don't  S4>e  why  you  sliouldn't, 
hi-re's  whrre  you  ought  to  make  play. 
Listen  to  me  now/'  said  he,  dropping 
his  voice :  ••  Tom  M<»lloy's  mare  isn't 
thoroughbred,  though  they  think  she 
t«.  She  has  got  a  \w\  drop  in  her. 
Now  the  horse  is  all  right,  clean  bred, 
sire  and  dam,  bv  reason  he'll  t»e  able 
to  go  through  the  dirt,  iihen  the  mare 
can't,  so  that  all  you've  to  do,  if,  as  I 
sai<l  l>efore,  you  gt*t  this  far,  is  to 
keep  straight  down  to  the  tfi(»  thorn 
busne« — there,  vou  S4-e  them  Tonder— . 
Hurke  won't  be  able  to  take  that  line, 
but  must  kc  ei>  u|M»n  the  liead-lands,  and 
go  all  round  yonder ;  look  mjw,  you 
M»e  the  diflfi-rence — so  that  before  he 
can  get  «iver  that  wi»le  ditch,  xou'll  l»e 
•nrosfl  it,  and  making  for  the  stone 
wall.  After  that,  by  the  powers,  if  you 
don't  win,  I  can't  help  you  I" 

**  Where  does  the  course  turn  after, 
father  r  sa'iU  1. 


'<  Oh !  a  beautiful  line  of  flat  country, 
inter-sprinkled  with  walls,  ditches,  and 
m.ivl>e  a  he<lge  or  two  ;  but  all  fair, 
an«i  only  one  rasping  fence,  the  last  of 
all.  AAer  that,  you  have  a  clean  gal- 
lop of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  of  er 
as  nice  a  sod  as  ever  you  cantered.** 

<<And  that  last  fence,  what  is  it 
Uke?- 

«  Faith,  it  is  a  rasper ;  it's  a  wide 
gully  where  there  was  a  Utreem  onoe, 
and  they  say  it  is  every  inch  of  sixteen 
feet,  that  *ill  make  it  close  upon  twenty 
when  you  clear  the  clay  on  Doth  sides. 
The  grey  horse,  Fm  told,  has  a  war  of 
jumping  in  ainl  jumping  out  of  these 
narrow  roads ;  but  take  my  advice  and 
go  it  in  a  fiy :  and  now,  captain,  what 
between  the  running  and  the  riding, 
and  the  talking  altogether,  I  am  as  dry 
as  a  lime-kiln  ;  so  what  do  you  say  if 
we  turn  back  to  town,  and  have  a  bit 
of  supper  together.  There's  a  kind  of 
a  cousin  of  mine,  one  Bob  Mahon,  a 
major  in  the  Roscommon,  and  he  has 
got  a  grousc'pie,  and  something  hot 
to  dilute  it  with,  waiting  for  us.** 

"  Nothing  will  give  me  more  plea- 
sure, father ;  and  there's  only  one  tiling 
more — indeed  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
it  altogether •* 

"  What's  that?"  said  the  priest,  with 
snr])rise. 

"  Not  having  any  intention  to  ride, 
I  left  town  without  any  racing  equip- 
ment ;  breeches  and  boots  I  nave,  but 
as  to  a  cap  and  a  jacket ** 

"  Fvc  provided  for  both,"  said  Father 
Tom.  *'  You  saw  the  little  man  with 
a  white  head  that  >iat  at  the  head  of 
of  the  table,  Tom  Dillon  of  Mount 
Brown — vou  know  him?" 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him." 

**  Well,  he  knows  you,  that's  all  the 
same  :  hb  son,  that's  just  gone  to 
Gibraltar  with  his  regiment,  was  about 
your  size,  and  he  had  a  new  cap  and 
jacket  made  for  thu  very  race,  and  of 
course  they  are  lying  there,  and  doing 
nothing.  So  1  sent  over  a  little  gosiocn, 
with  a  note  and  1  don't  doubt  but  they 
are  all  at  the  inn  at  this  moment.** 

"By  Jove,  father!"  said  I,  "you 
are  a  real  friend,  and  a  most  thoughtful 
one  too." 

"  Maybe  111  do  tnore  than  that  for 
vou,"  said  he,  with  a  slv  wink  of  hb 
eye,  that  somehow  suggested  to  my 
mind,  that  he  knew  more  of,  and  took 
a  deeper  interest  in  me,  than  I  had 
reason  to  believt. 
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CHAFTER   XXni. — MAJOR   MABON    AND   HIS  QUARTERS. 


The  major's  quarters  were  fixed  in 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town, 
in  the  comfortable  back  parlour  of 
which  was  now  displayed  a  little  table 
laid  for  three  persons :  a  de^-illed  lob- 
8ter>  the  grouse  pie  already  mentioned* 
some  fried  ham,  and  crisped  potatoes, 
were  the  viands;  but  each  was  ad- 
mirable in  its  kind,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance of  an  excellent  bowl  of  hot  punch 
and  the  friendly  welcome  of  the  host, 
left  nothing  to  be  wished  for  or  desired. 

Major  Bob  IVIahon  was  a  short, 
thick-s^t»  little  man,  with  round  blue 
eyes,  a  tumed-up  nose,  and  a  full  un- 
der lip,  which  he  had  a  habit  of  pro- 
truding with  an  air  of  no  mean  pre- 
tension ;  a  short  crop  of  curly  black 
hair  covered  a  head  as  round  as  a  bil- 
liard-ball ;  these  traits,  with  a  certain 
peculiar  smack  of  his  mouth,  by  which 
he  occasionally  testified  the  approval 
of  his  own  eloquence,  were  the  most 
remarkable  things  about  him.  His 
great  ambition  was,  to  be  thought  a 
military  man  ;  but  somehow  his  pre- 
tensions in  this  respect  smacked  much 
more  of  the  militia  than  the  line. 
Indeed,  he  possessed  a  kind  of  adroit 
way  of  asserting  the  superiority  of  the 
former  to  the  latter,  averring  that 
they  who  fought  pro  aris  et  focis — 
the  major  was  fond  of  Latin — stood 
on  far  higher  ground  than  the  tra- 
veUed  mercenaries  who  only  warred 
for  pay :  this  peculiarity,  and  an  ab- 
lurd  attachment  to  practical  jokes,  the 
result  of  which  had  frequently  through 
life  involved  him  in  law-suits,  damages, 
compensations,  and  even  duels,  formed 
the  great  staple  of  his  character,  of 
all  which  the  good  priest  informed  me 
most  fuUy  on  our  way  to  the  house. 

''Captain  Hinton,  I  believe,'*  said 
the  major,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  in 
welcome. 
,    "  Mr.  Hinton,"  said  I,  bowing. 

"  Ay,  yes ;  Father  Tom,  there, 
doesn't  know  much  about  these  mat- 
ters.    What  regiment,  pray  ?" 

"  The  Grenadier  Guards." 

"  Oh  !  a  very  good  corps — mighty 
respectable  corps ;  not  that  between 
ourselves,  I  think  over  much  of  the 
regulars — between  you  and  me,  I  ne- 
ver knew  foreign  travel  do  good  to 
man  or  beast*  What  do  they  bring 
back  with  them,  I'd  like  to  know  ?— 


French  cookery  and  Italian  lioentioos* 
ness.  No,  no ;  give  me  the  native 
troops !  You  were  a  boy  at  the  time^ 
but  maybe  you  have  heard  how  thej 
behaved  in  the  west,  whan  Hoche 
landed.  Egad !  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
militia,  the  country  was  sacked.  I 
commanded  a  company  of  the  Ros- 
common at  the  time;  I  remember 
well,  we  laid  nege  to  a  windmill,  held 
by  a  desperate  fellow,  the  miller— a 
resolute  character,  Mr.  Hinton— lie 
had  two  guns  in  the  place  with  him.** 

"  I  wi^  to  the  Lord  he  had  shot 
you  with  one  of  them,  and  we*d  have 
been  spared  this  long  story !" 

"  I  opened  a  panJlel — -— *' 

"  Maybe  you'd  open  the  pie  ?*'  said 
the  priest,  as  he  drew  his  chair,  and 
sat  down  to  the  table.  "Perhaps  you 
forget.  Bob,  we  have  had  a  sharp  ride 
of  it  this  evening?" 

"  Upon  my  conscience,  so  I  did,"* 
replied  the  major,  good-humonredly. 
"  So  let  us  have  a  bit  of  sapper  now, 
Mr.  Hinton,  and  I'll  finish  my  story 
by-and-by." 

"  The  Heavens  forbid  1"  piously 
ejaculated  the  priest,  as  he  helped 
himself  to  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  lobster. 

"  Is  this  a  fast,"  said  I,  sHly, ««  Fa. 
ther  Loftus?" 

"  No,  my  son,  but  well  make  it  one. 
That  reminds  me  of  what  happened 
to  me,  going  up  in  the  boat — It  was  a 
Friday,  and  the  dinner,  as  you  may 
suppose,  was  not  over  good ;  hot  there 
was  a  beautiful  cut  of  boiled  salmon 
just  before  me,  about  a  pound  and  a 
half,  maybe  two  pounds ;  this  I  slipped 
quietly  on  my  plate,  observing  to  the 
company,  in  this  way — Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  is  a  fast  day  with  me— « 
when  a  big  fellow,  with  red  whiskers^ 
stooped  across  the  table,  cut  my  bit  of 
fish  in  two  halves,  calling  out  as  he 
carried  off  one — 'Bad  scran  to  ye> 
d'ye  think  nobody  has  a  sowl  to  be 
saved  but  yourself?' " 

"  Ah !  they're  a  pious  people,  are 
the  Irish!"  said  the  major,  solemnly, 
'<  and  you'll  remark  that,  when  you 
see  more  of  them.  And  now,  captain^ 
how  do  you  like  us  here  ?" 

"  Exceedingly,"  said  I,  with  warmth* 
"  I  have  had  every  reason  to  be  greatly 
pleased  with  Ireland."  . 
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**  TUtH  riKht !  miifl  I'm  kIa*!  of  it  1 
tbou>;;h,  tu  Ih*  fturc,  you  have  not  wt'U 
UJi  in  our  holidny  ^arl>.  Ah»  if  you 
wer«  hi*re  U-foro  the  I'liion  ;  if  you 
taw  Dutilin  as  1  rtMuenibcr  it— and 
Tom  tluTc  rfUK'nilKTi  it — '  that  was  a 
picajiant  plan*.'  It  wan  not  trustinff 
to  balls  and  partieii,  to  dinners  and 
rout(*!<,  hut  to  all  kindM  of  fun  and  di^ 
vilment  iK'nidt**.  All  the  menilMTA  of 
parliament  u^etl  to  \h*  skylarkinjr  aliout 
the  city,  )ila\  iu^  trioks  on  one  anuther» 
and  hunihupring  tlu*  Cattle  |M*o|ile — 
anii,  to  In*  >\\r\',  the  CaMth'  was  nut 
the  graTc,  >tu|»id  pla«H*  it  in  now — thry 
Were  nmviviali  jovial  fellows " 

**  Come,  come,  major,"  interrupted 
1  ;  "  y<iu  are  really  unjust — the  (ire- 
sent  court  in  not  the  heavv " 

**  Sure  1  knuw  what  it  is  well 
muug-h.  Hasn't  the  duke  all  the  prirj 
council  anti  th«'  hiNhf»ps  as  often  to 
dinner  us  the  ^arri>on  and  the  bar  ? 
I.^n't  he  oblifftHl  to  pi  tu  his  own 
apart m<-nt,  whi-n  they  want  to  make  a 
ni^ht  of  it,  and  >iii^  a  good  chorus? 
Don't  tell  nw — >ure  c\cn  as  late  a.s 
Lord  Wi'stinorcland's  time,  it  was  an- 
other thiufT — plcjisant  and  happy  tinu's 
theT  were,  and  the  country  will  never 
he  the  same  'till  we  tuive  them  back 
ogam  ! 

Uvin^r  somewhat  curious  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  }»articular  tmr  de^*neracT 
consisted — for  in  my  i^morance  of 
U'tter,  I  had  hitherto  itupp4>se<l  the 
prcMMit  •*  rtyimf  "  almut  as  >rav  a  thin^ 
as  ni'e«l  Im*  :  I  ^rradually  le«l  the  major 
on,  to  talk  of  thoj^e  happier  days,  when 
Ireland  kept  all  it«  fun  f(»r  home  con- 
sumption, and  never  exported  even  its 
surplus  pr(Mlu(v. 

••  It  wa<  l»etter,  in  every  resjH»ct/* 
responde*!  the  major.  **  Hailn't  we 
all  the  |fatron:igeamon(ri4t  us?  Tliere'n 
Jonah,  there — Darringtcm,  I  mean: 
well,  he  and  I  could  make  any  thinyf, 
from  a  tide-waiter  to  a  master  in 
ChanctTv.  It's  little  tntuble  i^mall 
debts  )gm\'v  us  then— a  pipe  of  sherry 
never  cost  me  more  than  a  storekeeper 
in  the*  ordnance,  and  I  kept  my  horses 
at  livery  for  thnv  years  with  a  wash- 
wimian  to  Kilmainham  Hospital ;  and 
AS  for  fun — L(M)k  at  the  (*astle  now  ! 
Don't  i  rememb<*r  the  times  when  we 
used  to  rob  the  coaches  comin^r  from 
the  drawinfr-riMims :  anil  pretty  girls 
they  were,  insidi*  of  them." 

**  F<ir  ihame,  for  shame  I"  cried  Fa- 
ther Tom,  with  a  ilj  look  la  the  eor- 


ner  of  his  eye,  that  by  no  means  be* 
spoko  a  suitable  degree  of  horror  at 
such  imwarrantable  proceedinga. 

**  Well,  if  it  was  a  sbame  it  was  no 
sin,"  respondcl  the  nugor  i  *'  for  we 
never  took  anr  thing  more  costly  than 
kiss<»s.  Ahi  dear  me !  them  was  the 
times !  And,  to  bo  soref  everj  bow 
and  then,  we  got  a  pull  op  from  the 
Lady  Lieutenant,  and  were  obliged  to 
behave  ours^dves  for  a  week  or  two 
together.  One  thing  abe  nerer  could 
endure,  was  a  habit  we  had  of  le»?ii« 
the  Castle  befon*  ther  themeelvea  left 
the  ball-room.  I'm  not  going  to  de- 
fend it,  it  was  not  very  polite,  I  con* 
fess  ;  but  somehow  or  other  there  was 
always  something  going  on,  we 
couMn't  afford  to  lose — maybe  a  snp* 
uer  at  the  barrack,  or  a  umm  party  at 
Daly's,  or  a  bit  of  fun  elsewhere.  Her 
e\(x*llency,  however,  got  angry  about 
it,  and  we  got  a  quiet  hint  to  reform 
our  manners.  This,  I  need  not  tell 
you,  was  a  hopeless  course ;  so  we  hit 
on  an  expedient  that  answered  to  the 
full  as  well.  It  was  by  our  names 
being  called  out,  as  the  carriages 
drove  up,  that  our  delinquency  became 
known.  So  Matt  Fortescve  suggested 
that  we  shonld  adopt  some  ragned 
nomenclature,  which  would  totally 
defy  e\'ery  attempt  at  diseoTerr ;  thie 
idea  was  excellent,  and  we  traded  on 
it  for  many  a  day  with  comjdete  sne- 
cess.  One  niglit/howeTerf  mwi  some 
cause  or  other,  tbe  carriages  were  lata 
in  arriving,  and  we  were  all  obliged  to 
accomi»any  the  court  into  the  sapper- 
room  ;  angry  enough  we  were,  bat 
still  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  so, 
'smiling  through  tears,'  as  the  poet 
says,  in  we  went-  8earcely»  however, 
had  we  taken  our  places,  when  a  ser- 
vant calbnl  out  something  from  the 
head  of  the  stairs ;  another  re-echoed 
it  at  the  antechamber,  and  a  third  at 
the  supper-room  shouted  out, '  01iv« 
Cromwidl's  carriage  stops  the  wayT 
The  roar  of  laughter  the  amMunee- 
ment  caused,  shook  the  ^9tj  room ; 
but  it  had  scarcely  subsided  when 
there  was  another  call  for  *  Rrian 
B<iru's  coach,*  quicklv  followed  by 
Miuy  Fawkes'  and  ''Paddy  GRaf- 
ferty's  jingle,'  which  latter  persooaffo 
was  no  other  than  the  Dean  of  Cork. 
1  need  not  tell  you  that  we  henl  oar 
secret,  and  joined  in  the  muversal 
opinion  of  tbe  whole  rooo^  'that  the 
hiovseboU  was  dmrnMij  di^gniied  in 
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drink  ;*  and  indeed  there  waa  no  end 
to  the  mistakes  that  night,  for  every 
now  and  then  some  character  in  hea- 
then or  modern  history  would  turn  up 
among  the  announcements;  and  as 
the  laughter  burst  forth,  the  servants 
would  grow  ashamed  for  a  while,  and 
refuse  to  call  any  carriage,  where  the 
style  and  title  was  a  little  out  of  the 
common.     Ah  1  Mr.   Hinton,  if  you 

had  lived  in  those  days Well,  well, 

no  matter — here's  a  elass  to  their  me- 
mory, anyway.  It  is  the  first  time 
youVe  been  in  these  parts,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  haven't  seen  much  of  the 
country?" 

"  Very  little  indeed,"  replied  I ; 
**  and  even  that  much,  only  by  moon- 
light." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Father  Tom, 
half  pensively,  "  that  many  of  your 
countrymen  take  little  else  than  a 
'dark  view'  of  us." 

'*  See,  now,"  said  the  major,  slap- 
ping his  hand  on  the  table  with  en- 


ergy, "the  English  know  as  much 
about  Pat,  as  Pat  knows  of  purga- 
tory— no  otTence  to  you,  Mr.  Hinton. 
I  could  tell  you  a  story  of  a  circum- 
stance that  once  happened  to  myself." 

*'  No,  no,  Bob,"  said  the  priest. 
"  It  is  bad  taste  to  tell  a  story,  en  pe* 
tit  comite.  Til  leave  it  to  the  cap- 
tain." 

"  If  I  am  to  be  the  judge,**  said  T, 
laughingly,  "  I  decide  for  the  story." 

*'  Let's  have  it,  then,"  said  the 
priest.  "  Come,  Bob,  a  fresh  brew^ 
and  begin  your  tale." 

"  You  are  a  sensual  creature.  Fa- 
ther Tom,"  said  the  msgor ;  **  and 
prefer  drink  to  intellectual  discussion ; 
not  but  that  you  may  have  both  here 
at  the  same  time ;  but  in  honour  of 
my  friend  beside  me,  I'll  not  bear  ma- 
lice, but  g^ve  you  the  story :  and  let 
me  tell  you,  it  is  not  every  day  in  the 
week  a  man  hears  a  tale  with  a  moral 
to  it,  particularly  down  in  this  part  of 
the  country." 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— -THE  DEVIL  S  GRIP. 


«  The   way  of  it  was  this.     There 
was  a  little  estate  of  mine  in  the  county 
pf  Waterford,  that   I  used  now  and 
then  to  visit  in  the  shooting  season. 
In  fact,  except  for  that,  there  was  little 
inducement  to  go  there.     It  was  a 
bleak  ugly  part  of  the  country,  a  bad 
market-town  near  it,  and  not  a  neigh- 
bour within  twelve  miles.      Well,  I 
went  over  there — it  was,  as  well  as  I  re- 
member, December  two  years — never 
was  there  such  weather:    it  rained 
from  morning  till  night,  and  blew  and 
rdned  from  night  till  morning ;  the 
slates  were  flying  about  on  every  side, 
and  we  used  to  keep  fellows  up  all 
night,  that  in  case  the  chimneys  were 
blown  away,  we'd  know  whereto  find 
them  in  the  morning.     This  was  the 
pleasant  weather   I  selected  for  my 
visit  to  the  •  Devil's  Grip' — that  was 
the  name  of  the  townland  where  the 
house  stood ;  and  no  bad  name  either ; 
for,  faith,  if  he  hadn't  his  paw  on  it, 
it  might  have  gone  in  law,  like  the 
rest  of  the  property.     However,  down 
I  went  there,  and  only  remembered  on 
the  evening  of  mv  arrival,  that  I  had 
ordered  my  gamekeeper  to  poison  the 
mountain  to  get  rid  of  the  poachers : 
so  that,  instead  of  shooting,  which,  as 
I  Mud  before^  was  all  that  you  could 


do  in  the  place,  there  I  waS|  with 
three  brace  of  dogs,  two  g^ns,  and 
powder  enough  to  blow  up  a  church* 
walking  a  big  dining-parlour,  all  alone 
by  myself,  as  melancholy  as  may  be. 

'<  You  may  judge  how  happy  I  was» 
looking  out  upon  the  bleak  country 
side,  with  nothing  to  amuse  me,  except 
when  now  and  then  the  roof  of  some 
cabin  or  other  would  turn  upside  down, 
like  an  umbrella,  or  watching  an  old 
windmill  that  had  gone  clean  mad,  and 
went  round  at  such  a  pace,  that  nobody 
dare  go  near  it.  All  this  was  poor 
comfort :  however,  I  got  out  of  temper 
with  the  place  ;  and  so  I  sat  down,  and 
wrote  a  long  advertisement  for  the 
English  papers,  describing  the  Devil's 
Grip  as  a  little  terrestrial  paradise,  in 
the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery,  a 
delightful  neighbourhood,  and  an  Ar- 
cadian peasantry,  the  whole  to  be 
parted  with — a  dead  bargain— as  the 
owner  was  about  to  leave  the  country ; 
I  didn't  add  that  he  had  some  thought 
of  blowing  his  brains  out  with  sheer 
disgust  of  his  family  residence.  I 
wound  up  the  whole  with  a  paragraph, 
to  the  effect,  that  if  not  disposed  of 
within  the  month,  the  proprietor  would 
break  it  up  into  small  farms.  I  said 
thb,  because  I  intended  to  remain  ao 
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ere;  An*1»  althongh  I  knew  no 
ler  wuuM  treat,  after  he  mw 
rmises,  yet  still  one  migrht  )>e 
ough  to  come  over  ami  look  at 
oui  even  that  would  help  me  to 
le  Christina*.  My  calculation 
out  correct ;  for  Ik- fore  a  week 
er  a  letter  reached  me,  statin^^ 
Mr.  Ctreen,  of  No.  I  DO  High 
n,  would  pay  tne  a  visit  as  soon 

weather  inoderated»  and  per- 
him  to  travel.  If  he  waits  for 
louffht  \,  he'll  not  find  me  here ; 
it  blows  as  hard  for  the  next 
ie*]l  not  find  the  house  either ; 
ixed  another  tumbler  of  punch, 
mmed  myself  to  sleep  with  the 
of  Uoss. 

was  about  four  or  five  eveninfft 
[  received  this  letter,  that  old 
f'Cormiek,  a  kind  of  butler  1 
» handy  fellow — he  was  a  steward 
I  years  in  the  llolyheail  packet — 
nto  the  room  about  ten  o'clock, 
I  was  di^putin^  with  myself 
»r  I  took  six  tumblers  or  seven  : 

one;    the  decanter    said   the 

t*s  blowing  terrible,  Mr.  Bob»* 

•an. 

^et  it  blow — what  else  has  it  to 

rhe  trees  is  tumbling  about  aA 
f  was  drunk — there  won't  be 
\  before  morn.* 

rhet're  rivht/  said  f,  *  to  leave 
or  the  soil  was  never  kind  for 

Two  of  the  chimneys  is  down/ 

». 

JerW  mend  them,*  said  I,  '  tbey 

irays  smoking.* 

And  the  hall-door,*  cried  he  '  is 

fiat  into  the  hall.* 

It's  little  I  care,*  said   I ;  <  if  it 

rt  keep  out  the  sherifT,  it  may 

the  storm,  if  it  pleases.* 

Vlurther !     murther  !*    said    he^ 

ing  his  hands,  '  I  wish  we  were 

— it's  a  cruel  thing  to  have  ooe*s 

rilled  this  way.' 

rhile  we  were  talking,  a  gossoon 

Into  the  room  with  the  newt 

be  Milford  packet  hxul  iust  gone 

i  somewhere   below    the    Hook 

r,  adding,  as  it  is  always  the  case 

rh  occaaionf,  that  they  were  all 

led. 

JtUDped  up  at  this,  put  on  mj 

ng  ahoety  outtoned  up  my  frtxe 

•Bd,  followed  by  Dao,  took  a 


short  cut  OYer  the  bills,  towarda  Pas- 
sage, where  I  now  found  the  packet 
bad  been  driven  in.  Before  we  had 
gone  half  a  mile,  I  heard  the  voices 
of  some  country  people  coming  np  the 
r<»ad  towards  me  ;  but  it  was  so  oark» 
vou  couldn't  see  your  hand. 

**  *  Who's  there  ?'  said  I. 

**'Tim  Molly,  your  honour,*  was 
the  answer. 

«<  *  What's  the  matter,  Tim  ?'  said  L 
*  Is  there  any  thing  wrong?' 

*'  <  Nothing,  sir,  g^ory  oe  to  God- 
it's  only  the  corpse  of  the  gentleman 
that  was  drowned  there  below.* 

"  *  I  ain't  dead,  1  tell  you  ;  I'm  only 
faint,'  called  out  a  shrill  voice. 

«  •  He  says  he's  better,'  said  Tim  ; 
'an<l  maybe  it's  only  the  salt  water 
that':*  in  him  ;  and  faix,  when  we  found 
him,  there  was  no  more  spark  in  him 
than  in  a  wet  sod.' 

'*  Well,  the  short  of  it  was,  wt 
brought  him  up  to  the  house,  rubbed 
him  with  gunpowder  before  the  fire« 
gave  him  about  half  a  pint  of  burnt 
spirits,  and  put  him  to  bed,  he  being 
just  able  to  tell  me,  as  he  was  dropping 
asleep,  that  he  was  my  friend,  nrom 
No.  190,  High  Holborn. 

**  The  next  morning,  I  sent  up  Dan 
to  ask  how  he  was ;  and  he  cama 
down  with  the  news  that  he  was  fast 
asleep.  The  best  thing  he  could  do» 
said  I — and  I  began  to  think  over 
what  a  mighty  load  it  would  be  upon 
my  conscience,  if  the  decent  man  bad 
been  drowned ;  for,  maybe,  after  all 
thought  I,  he  is  in  earnest,  maybe  lie 
wished  to  buy  a  beautiful  place  like 
that  I  have  described  in  the  papers— 
and  so  1  began  to  relent,  and  wonder 
with  myself  how  1  could  make  the 
country  pleasant  for  him  during  his 
stay.  It  'ill  not  be  above  a  day  or  two 
at  farthest,  particnlarly  after  be  sees 
the  place.  Av,  there's  the  rub,  the 
poor  defil  will  find  out  then  that  I 
have  been  hoaxing  him.  Thb  kept 
Abetting  me  all  day,  and  I  was  conttnit* 
ally  sending  np  word  to  know  if  he 
was  awake;  and  the  answer  always 
was— still  sleeping.  Well,  about  Ibar 
o'ck>ck,  as  it  was  growing  dark, 
Oakley,  of  the  Fifth,  and  two  of  his 
brother  officers,  eame  bowling  np  to 
the  door,  on  their  way  to  (^arriek. 
Here  was  a  piece  of  lock !  So  we  got 
dinner  ready  for  the  party,  broqght  op 
a  good  store  of  dam  ait  one  side  oiT 
the  finsplaee,  and  a  plentifol  stock  of 
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bog-fir  at  the  other,  and  resolved  to 
iniuce  a  night  of  it ;  and  just  as  I  was 
describing  to  my  friends  the  arriral  of 
my  guest  above  stairs  who  should  en- 
ter the  room  but  himself.  He  was  a 
round  little  fellow  about  my  size,  with 
a  shorty  quick,  business-like  way  about 
him.  Indeed,  he  was  a  kind  of  a  dry- 
lalter,  or  something  of  that  nature,  in 
London,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune, 
and  wished  to  turn  country  gentleman. 
1  had  only  time  to  learn  these  few  par- 
ticulars, and  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
at  that  moment  in  the  mansion  he  had 
come  to  visit,  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. 

"  Down  we  sat ;  and,  faith,  a  jollier 
party  rarely  met  together.  Poor  Mr. 
Green  knew  but  little  of  Ireland  ;  but 
we  certainly  tried  to  enlighten  him ; 
and  he  drank  in  wonders  with  his  wine 
at  such  a  rate,  that  by  eleven  o*clock 
he  was  carried  to  his  room,  pretty 
much  in  the  same  state  as  on  his  arrival 
the  night  before,  the  only  difference 
being,  it  was  Sneyd,  not  salt-water, 
this  time  that  filled  him. 

***  I  like  the  cockney,'  said  Oakley: 
^  that  fellow's  good  fun.  I  say,  Bob, 
bring  him  over  with  you  to-morrow  to 
dinner.  We  halt  at  Carrick  till  the 
detachment  comes  up.' 

'"Could  you  call  it  breakfast?' 
said  L  *  There's  a  thought  just  strikes 
tne :  well  be  over  in  Carrick  with  yon 
about  six  o'clock:  we'll  have  our 
breakfast,  whatever  you  like  to  give  us, 
and  dine  with  you  about  eleven  or 
twelve  afterwards.' 

"  Oakley  liked  the  project  well ; 
-and  before  we  parted,  the  whole  thing 
was  arranged  for  the  next  day. 

**  Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  Mr.  Green 
was  informed  by  I>Aniel,  that  as  we 
had  made  an  cngagemept  to  take  an 
early  breakfast  some  miles  off,  he 
ought  to  be  up  and  stirring :  at  the 
same  time  a  pair  of  candles  were 
brought  into  the  room — hot  water  for 
shaving,  &c. ;  and  the  astonished  cock- 
ney, who  looked  at  his  watch,  perceived 
that  it  was  but  four. 

"  *  These  are  very  early  people,* 
thought  he.  *  However,  the  habits 
of  the  country  must  be  complied  with.' 
So  saying,  he  proceeded  with  his  toilet, 
and  at  last  reached  the  drawing-room, 
just  as  my  drag  dashed  up  to  the 
door — the  lamps  fixed  and   shining^ 


and  every  thing  in  readmeM  for  d»< 
parture. 

<< «  We'U  have  a  little  shootings  Mr. 
Green/  said  I,  'after  brciJi^wrt: 
well  see  what  my  finend'a  prcsenrci 
offer.     I  suppose  yoaVe  a  good  shot?* 

'*  *  1  can't  say  mnch  for  my  pcrfbr* 
mance  ;  but  I  am  pasmmatelj  md  o# 
it.' 

'<<  *  WeU,'  added  I,  <  I  befieve  I  am 
answer  for  it.  You'll  have  m  good  dnj 
here.* 

**  So  chatting,  we  rolled  aloi^,  ths 
darkness  gradually  thickemng  rouad 
us,  and  the  way  becoming  mor* 
gloomy  and  deserted. 

"'It's  strange,'  says  Mr.  Grem, 
after  a  while :  '  it's  strange,  how  Terr 
dark  it  grows  before  son-rise;  for  I 
perceive  it  much  blacker  now  than 
when  we  set  oat.* 

"'Every  climate  has  its  poenli- 
arities,'  said  I ;  'and  now  that  weV* 
used  to  this,  we  like  it  better  than  any 
other :  but  see,  there — ^yonder ;  whert 
you  observe  the  li^t  m  the  TaUey-* 
that's  Carrick.  My  friend's  boose  is 
a  little  at  the  side  of  the  town.  I 
hope  you've  a  good  iq»petito  for  break- 
fast.' 

" '  Trust  me,  I  never  felt  so  hungry 
in  my  life.' 

"  <  Ah,  here  they  come !'  said  Oak« 
ley,  as  he  stood  with  a  lantern  in  hh 
hand  at  the  barrack-gate :  '  here  thej 
are  I  Good  morning,  Mr.  Green. 
Bob,  how  goes  it  ?  Heavenlj  mom* 
ingl' 

'"Delightful,  indeed,*  said  poor 
Green,  though  evidently  not  knowing 
why. 

" '  Come  along,  boys,  now/  said 
Oakley :  '  we've  a  great  deal  before  ns 
— though  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Green,  yoi 
will  think  little  of  our  Irish  sportmg^ 
after  yoin:  English  preserves.  How- 
ever, I  have  kept  a  rew  brace  of  pbei^ 
sants,  very  much  at  your  service,  in  a 
snug  clover-field  near  the  boose.  So 
now  to  breakfast.' 

"  There  was  about  a  dozen  of  the 
Fifth  at  that  time  in  the  barrack,  who 
all  entered  heart  and  band  in  the 
scheme,  and  with  them  we  sat  down  to 
a  capital  meal,  which,  if  it  was  not  fbr 
a  big  tea-pot  and  an  urn  that  figored 
in  the  middle  of  the  table,  might  very 
well  have  been  called  a  dinner.  Poor 
Mr.  Green,  who  for  old  prc^^odice  sake 
began  with  his  congo  and  Anraftn^i 
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rdt»  and  hx  an  etmj  trantitioDy 
ito  soup  an«i  fisb»  and  went  the 
h  the  rest  of  us :  the  olartft  began 
late  brisk Iv,  and  afler  a  couple 

•  the  wliiske^r  niade  its  appear- 
The  Knglishman,  whose  attco- 
I  never  suffered  to  flag^  with 

*  anecdotes  uf  a  country,  whose 
cities,  ho  already  began  to  ap- 
t,  eiyoyeti  himself  to  the  ut- 
ile uughetU  he  drank»  he  even 
d  to  sing  ;  and  with  one  hand 
ley*i  shoulder,  and  the  otlicr  on 
a  registered  a  vow  to  purchase 
to  and  spend  the  rest  or  his  days 
nd.     It  wa.H  now  about  eleven 

when  i  proposetl  that  we 
have  a  eouph*  of  hours  at  the 
cks  before  luncheon, 
h  I  yw,'  said  Ct rei»n,  rubbing 
dsi  '  let  us  not  forget  the  shoot- 
m  passioiuitely  fond  of  sport.' 
took  some  tune  to  caparison 
es  for  the  field.  Shot- bags, 
ind  powder-horns,  wiTC  distri- 
iboot,  while  three  brace  of  dogs 
led  round  the  room,  and  in- 

>  the  uproar.     We  now  sallied 
It  was   a   (lark   and   starless 

•the  wind  still  blowing  a  hurri- 
'om  the  north-east,  and  not  a 

>  be  seen  two  vards  from  where 
kmL 

ilorious  weather  !*  said  Oakley. 

i    delicious     morning,'     cried 

r.     '  When  those  clouds  blow 

e  shall  have  no  rain.' 

hat's  a  fine  line  of  country,  Mr. 

'  said  I. 

;h?  what?  a  fine  what?  I  can 

bing — it's  pitch  dark.' 

iht  1   forgot,'   said   I.     '  How 

we  were,  Oakley,  not  to  remem- 

it  Mr.   (ireen  was  not  used  to 

mate  !    We  can  8i>e  every  thing, 

ow  ;  but  come  along,  you'll  get 

by-and-by.* 

ith  this  we  hurried  him  down  a 

hrough   a  hedgvt  and    into  a 

ed  field ;  while  on  every  aide  of 

p,  pop  went  the  guns*  accom* 

witn  exclamations  of  enthusi- 

leasure  and  dt^light. 

rhere   they  g(j — mark  ! — that's 

Tom — well  done — cock  phea- 
(>y  Jove!  Here,  Mr.  (ireen; 
ay,  Mr.  Green — that  dog  is 
ig — there,  there :  don't  you  see 
'  said  I,  almost  lifting  the  gun 
ihoialder,  while  poor  Mr.  («reen» 

in  a  panic  of  excitement  and 


trepidation*  polled  both  triggers,  and 
nearly  fell  bacl?  w  ith  the  recoil. 

<«  « Splendid  shot,  begad  l—kiHed 
both;  said  GaUey.  «  Ah  1  Mr.  Green, 
we  have  no  chance  with  you.  I  giye  him 
another  gpui  at  once.' 

<«  <  I  should  like  a  little  brandy,*  odd 
Mr.  Green  ;  *  for  my  feet  are  wet.' 

''  I  gave  him  my  flask,  which  he 
emptied  at  a  pull ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  animated  with  fresh  vigour,  he 
tramped  manfully  forward,  without 
(ear  or  dread.  The  firing  still  oon* 
tinued  hotly  around  us ;  and  aa  Mr. 
Green  discharged  his  piece  whenever 
he  was  bid,  we  calculated,  that  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  had  fired 
above  an  hundred  and  fifty  timea* 
Wearied  and  &tigued  by  his  exertions 
at  length,  he  sat  down  upon  a  bank, 
while  one  of  the  game-keepers  covered 
the  ground  about  him  with  ducks, 
hens,  and  turkey-cocks,  aa  the  spoils  of 
his  exertions. 

*'  At  Oakley's  proposal,  we  now 
agreed  to  go  back  to  luncheon,  which 
I  need  not  tell  you  was  a  hot  supper^ 
followed  by  mulled  claret  and  more 
punch.  Here  the  cockney  came  out 
still  better  than  before.  His  character, 
as  a  sportsman,  raised  him  in  hb  own 
esteem,  and  he  sang  *  the  Poacher*  for 
two  hours,  until  he  fell  last  asleep  on 
the  carpet  He  was  then  oonveyed  to 
bed,  where^  aa  on  the  former  day,  he 
slept  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

*'  Meanwhile,  I  had  arranged  another 
breakfast-party  at  Roaa,  where  we  ar- 
rived about  seven  o'clock  in  the  eveo> 
ing,  and  so  on  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
occasionally  varying  the  amusement  by 
hunting,  fishing,  or  coursing. 

'*  At  last  poor  Mr.  Green,  when 
called  on  one  morning  to  dreaa,  tent 
down  Dan  with  his  compliments,  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  went  to 
him  at  onc<»,  and  found  him  sitting  up 
in  his  bed. 

*'  *  Ah,  Mr.  Mahon,*  said  he,  « this 
will  never  do :  it's  a  pleasant  life,  no 
doubt,  but  I  never  cooJd  go  on  with  it. 
Will  you  tell  me  one  tbmg  ?— do  you 
never  see  the  sun  here  ?* 

**  •  Oh,  bless  you !  yes,*  said  I ;  're. 
peateillv.  He  was  oat  for  two  hours 
on  last  Vatrick's  dav,  and  we  have  him 
now  and  then  prouuseuously  1' 

" '  How  verv  strange  1  how  very  re> 
markahlel'  said  he»  with  asigh,  <  that 
we  in  England  should  know  so  little  of 
aUthial  bat  to  tdl  joa  tiM  tr«t|i>  I 
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don't  think  I  ever  could  get  used  to 
Lapland — it*s  Ireland  I  mean — I  beg 
your  pardon  for  the  mistake ;  and  now, 
may  I  ask  you  another  question — is  this 
the  way  you  always  live  ?* 

'*  *  Why,  pretty  much  in  this  fashion 
—during  the  hazy  season  we  go  about 
to  each  other*s  houses,  as  you  see  ; 
and  one  gets  so  accustomed  to  the 
darkness * 

"  *  Ah,  now,  don't  tell  me  that,  I 
know  I  never  could ;  it's  no  use  my 
trying  it ;  I'm  used  to  the  day-light ; 
I  have  seen  it,  man  and  boy,  for  above 
fifty  years,  and  I  never  could  grope 
about  this  way.  Not  but  that  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you  for  all  your  hospi- 
tality, but  I  had  rather  go  home/ 

"*  You'll  wait  for  morning:  at  all 
events,'  said  I,  'you'll  not  leave  the 
house  in  the  dead  of  the  night.' 

"  *  Oh,  indeed,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  it  doesn't  signify  much ;  night 
and  day  is  much  about  the  same  thing 
in  this  country.* 

*'And  so  he  grew  obstinate,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  I  could  say,  insisted 
on  his  departure  ;  and  the  same  even- 
ing he  sailed  from  the  quay  of  Water- 
ford,  wishing  me  every  health  and  hap- 
piness, while  he  added,  with  a  voice  of 
trembling  earnestness — 

** '  Yes,  Mr.  Mahon,  pardon  me  if 
I  am  wrong,  but  I  wish  to  heaven 
you  had  a  little  more  light  in  Ire- 
land  /' " 

I  am  unable  to  say  how  far  the  good 
things  of  Major  Mahon's  table  seasoned 
the  story  I  have  just  related ;  but  I 
confess  I  laughed  at  it  loud  and  long, 
a  testimony  on  my  part  which  delighted 
the  major's  heart ;  for,  like  all  anec- 
dote-mongers, he  was  not  indifferent 
to  flattery. 

**  The  moral  particularly  pleases 
me,"  said  I. 

"  Ay,  but  the  whole  thing's  true  as 
I  am  here.  Whist !  there's  some- 
body at  the  door.  Come  in,  whoever 
you  are." 

At  these  words,  the  door  cautiously 
opened  and  a  boy  of  about  twelve 
years  of  age  entered.  He  carried  a 
bundle  under  one  arm,  and  held  a 
letter  in  his  hand. 

«<  Oh,  here  it  is,"  said  Father  Tom. 
**Come  here,  Patsey  my  boy,  here's 
the  penny  I  promised  you.  There, 
now,  don't  make  a  bad  use  of  your 
money." 

The  little  fellow's  eyes  brightened^ 


and  with  a  happy  smile,  and  a  pull 
of  his  forelock  for  a  bow,  left  the  room 
delighted. 

*'  Twelve  miles — ay,  and  long  miles 
too — in  less  than  three  hours  I  not  bad 
travelling,  captain,  for  a  bit  of  a  gos- 
soon like  that." 

*''  And  for  a  penny !"  sud  I,  almost 
starting  with  surprise. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  priest,  as  he 
cut  the  cord  of  the  package,  and  opened 
it  on  the  table.  '*  Here  we  are,  as  nate 
a  jacket  as  ever  I  set  my  eyes  on,  green 
and  white,  with  a  cap  of  the  same." 

So  sayine,  he  unfolded  the  racing 
costume,  which,  by  the  desire  of  botn 
parties,  I  was  obliged  immediately  to 
try  on.  **  There  now,"  resumed  he, 
**  turn  about ;  it  fits  you  like  your 
skin." 

'*  It  looks  devilish  well,"  upon  my 
word,"  said  the  major :  "  put  on  the 
cap ;  and  see,  too,  he  has  sent  a  whip; 
that  was  very  thoughtful  of  Dillon: 
but  what's  this  letter  here  ?  for  you,  I 
I  think,  Mr.  Hinton." 

The  letter  was  in  a  lady's  hand ;  I 
broke  the  seal,  and  read  as  follows  :— 

"Dear  Sir — My  uncle  Dillon  re- 
quests you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  dinner  to-morrow,  at 
six  o'clock.  *  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  tell  him,  that  as  we  are  old  acquaint- 
ances, you  will,  perhaps,  kindly  over- 
look his  not  having  visited  you  to-day ; 
and  I  shall  feel  happy  if^  by  accepting 
the  invitation,  you  will  sustiun  my 
credit  on  this  occasion. 

'<He  desires  me  to  add,  that  the 
racing.jacket,  &c.,  are  most  perfectly 
at  your  service,  as  well  as  any  articles 
of  horse-gear  you  may  be  in  want  of. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  sir,  truly  yoursy 
*'  Louisa  Bellew. 

**  Mount  Brown,  Wednesday  erening.'* 

A  thrill  of  pleasure  ran  through  me 
as  I  read  these  lines;  and,  notwith- 
standing my  efforts  to  conceal  my  emo- 
tion from  my  companions,  they  bat  too 
plainly  saw  the  excitement  I  felt. 

**  Something  agreeable  there.  Ton 
don't  look,  Mr.  Hinton,  as  if  that 
were  a  latitat  or  a  bill  of  costs  you 
were  reading." 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  I,  laughing. 
"  It  is  an  invitation  to  dinner  firom 
Mount  Brown — wherever  that  may 
be." 

f'  The  best  house  in  the  county,'* 
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nu^ior  ;  "  and  a  good  fellow  he 

I  Dillon.     When  w  it  for  T 
morrow,  at  six." 

II,  if  he  hiu  not  a^ked  nte  to 

J,  I'll  invite  mvtelf,  and  we'll 

together." 

•eed,"  said  I ;  ''  hut  how  shall 

ack  the  answer  ?'* 

ini^or  promiM'd   to   send   his 

over  with  the  reply,  which  I 

It  once. 

;  tell  Hugh,"  said  the  major, 

II  join  you." 

(bed,  stammered,  and  looked 
I. 

a  not  writing  to  Mr.  Dillon," 

*<for    the    invitation    came 

a  ladj  of  the   family.  Miss 

his  niece,  I  helievc." 

ew!"  said  the  major,  with  a 

listle.     **  Is  it  there  we  are  I 

be  powers!  Mr.  Hinton,  that's 

,  to  come  down  here  not  only 

>ur  money  in  a  ftteeple-cha*e, 

vant  to  carry  off  the  h^Ue  of 

Ury  besides ;  that  'ill  never  do." 

doetn't  belong  to  you  at  all," 


said  Father  Tom ;  **  the  U  a  parish- 
ioner of  mine,  and  so  were  her  father 
and  graod&tber  befv>re  her ;  and  more- 
over than  that,  she  is  the  prettiest 
gprl,  and  the  best  too,  in  the  country 
she  lives  in,  and  that^s  no  small  praise 
— for  it's  Galwav  I'm  talking  of.  And 
now,  here's  a  \mmper  to  her,  and 
who'll  refuse  it  ?" 

"  Not  I,  certainly.** 

'*  Nor  I,"  Wd  the  mijor,  as  we 
drank  her  health  with  all  the  bonoors. 

**  Now  for  another  jug/*  quoth  the 
major,  as  be  moved  towards  the  Are* 
place  in  search  of  the  kettle. 

**  After  that  toatt,  not  another 
drop,"  said  I,  resoluteW. 

<'  Well  said,**  chimed  in  the  priest : 
*'  may  I  never,  if  that  wasn't  irerjr 
Irish." 

Firmly  resisting  all  the  minor's  soli- 
citations to  resume  my  place  at  the 
table,  I  wished  both  my  friends  good 
night ;  and  having  aocetited  Bob  Ma- 
hon's  offer  of  a  seat  in  nis  tax-cart  to 
the  race,  I  shook  their  hands  warmlyt 
and  took  my  leave. 
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t  awake  till  past  noon  the  next 
had  only  completed  my  dress- 
en   Major    Mahon    made   his 
ice.     Having  pronounced  my 
accurate,  and  suggeste^l  that 
of  carrying  my  racing-cap  in 
I  should  tie  the  string  round 
and  let  it  hang  down  in  front, 
:ed  me  on  with  my  great- coat, 
h,   notwithstanding    that   the 
ras  summer,  and  the  day  a  hot 
buttoned  me  up  to  the  chin, 
rn  to  the  knee?. 

?re,  now,"  uid  he,  *'  you  look 

like  the  thing — whero's  your 

We  have  no  time  to  lose  :   so 

ito  the  tax-cart,  and  let  us  be 

IV  reader  mav  remeroW,  the 
>und  lay  about  a  mile  from  the 
)ut  the  road  thither,  unlike 
ceful  quiet  of  the  preceding 
'as  now  thronged  with  people 
and  hor«^l>ack.  Vehicles,  too, 
f  descrij»tion  were- there.  Ba- 
and  landau<,  hack  chaises, 
»  and  jaunting-cars,  whiAkeyp, 
,  and,  in  fact,  every  species  of 
nee  pronounced  capable  of  roU- 
B  its  wheels,  were  put  into  re- 


quisition: nor  was  the  turn-out  of 
cavalry  of  a  character  less  mixed. 
Horses  of  every  shape  and  colour — 
some  fat  from  grass  ;  others  lean,  like 
anatomical  specimens :  old  and  younff ; 
the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  high  sheriff 
of  the  county,  with  his  flashy  four-in- 
hand  :  the  mendicant  on  bis  crutches 
—all  pressed  eagerly  forward  ;  and  as 
I  surveyed  the  motlev  mass,  I  felt 
what  pleasure  I  could  take  in  the 
scene,  were  I  not  engaged  as  a  princi- 
pal performer. 

On  reaching  the  course  we  found  it 
already  occupied  by  numerous  brilliant 
equipages,  and  a  strong  cavalcade  of 
horsemen ;  of  these  the  greater  nnm- 
ber  were  well  mounted,  and  amused 
themselves  and  the  by-standers  by 
leaping  the  various  fences  around — a 
species  of  pastime  which  occasionally 
afforded  food  fur  laughter ;  many  a 
soiled  coat  and  broken  hat  attesting 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  clayey 
ffround.  There  were  also  refreshment- 
booths,  stalls  for  gaming  on  an  humble 
scale,  tables  laid  out  with  beer,  bard 
eggs  and  gingerbread — in  a  word,  all 
the  ordinarr  and  extraordinary  prepa- 
rations which  accompany  any  great 
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assemblatre  of  people,  whose  object  is 
amusement. 

A  temporary  railing  of  wood,  rudely 
and  hastily  put  together,  enclosed  a 
little  space,  reserved  as  a  weighing- 
stand  ;  here  the  stewards  of  the  course 
were  assembled,  along  with  "the  dons" 
of  the  country- ;  and  into  this  privileged 
sanctum  was  I  introduced  by  the  major, 
in  due  form.  All  eyes  were  turned  on 
me  as  I  entered ;  and  whether  from 
the  guardianship  of  him  who  acted  as 
my  chaperon,  or  that  the  costume  of  my 
coat  and  overalls  had  propitiated  their 
favour,  I  cannot  say ;  but  somehow  I 
felt  that  there  was  more  courtesy  in 
their  looks,  and  an  air  of  greater  civi- 
lity in  their  bearing,  than  I  had  re- 
marked the  preceding  day  at  the  town- 
hall.  True,  these  were,  for  the  most 
part,  men  of  better  stamp — the  real 
gentry  of  the  country — who,  devotedly 
attached  to  field  sports,  had  come,  not 
as  betting  characters,  but  to  witness  a 
race.  Several  of  them  took  off  their 
hats  as  1  approached,  and  saluted  me 
with  politeness.  While  returning  their 
courtesy,  I  felt  my  arm  gently  touched, 
and  on  looking  around  perceived  Mr. 
Dillon,  of  Mount-brown,  who,  with  a 
look  of  most  cordial  greeting,  and  an 
outstretched  hand,  presented  himself 
before  me. 

"  You'll  dine  with  us,  Mr.  Hinton, 
I  hope,**  said  he.  "  No  apology,  pray; 
You  shall  not  lose  the  ball,  for  my 
girls  insist  on  going  to  it ;  so  that  we 
can  all  come  in  together.  There,  now, 
that  is  settled.  Will  you  permit  me 
to  introduce  you  to  a  few  of  my 
friends?     Here's  Mr.  Barry  Conolly, 

wishes  much  to  know  you You'll 

pardon  me,  Mr.  Hinton,  but  your 
name  is  so  familiar  to  me  through  my 
niece,  I  forget  that  we  are  not  old  ac- 
quaintances." 

So  saying,  the  little  man  took  my 
arm  and  led  me  about  through  the 
crowd,  introducing  me  right  and  left. 
Of  the  names,  the  rank,  and  the  resi- 
dences of  my  new  friends,  I  knew  as 
much  as  I  did  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  king  of  Congo  ;  but  one 
thing  I  can  vouch  for — more  un- 
bounded civility  and  hospitable  atten- 
tion never  did  man  receive.  One  een- 
tleman  begged  me  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  him  at  his  shooting-lodge  in  the 
mountains — another  wanted  to  make 
up  a  coursing-party  for  me — a  third 
volunteered  to  mount  me  if  Td  come 


down  in  the  bunting  season ;  one  and 
all  gave  me  the  most  positiTe  assurance 
that  if  I  remained  m  the  coantry  I 
should  neither  lack  bed  nor  board  for 
many  a  day  to  come. 

But  a  few  days  before,  and  in  my 
ignorance  I  had  set  down  this  same 
class  as  rude,  underbred,  and  uncivi- 
lized :  and  had  I  left  the  conntiT  on 
the  preceding  evening,  I  shoold  navrf 
carried  away  my  prejudices  with  me. 
The  bare  imitation  of  his  better  that 
the  squireen  nresents,  was  the  source 
of  this  blunder;  the  spurious  cur- 
rency had,  by  its  false  glitter,  deierio- 
rated  the  sterling  coin  m  my  esteem ; 
but  now  I  could  detect  the  counterfeit 
from  the  genuine  metal. 

"  The  ladies  are  on  this  side,**  said 
Mr.  Dillon.  "  Shall  we  make  our  bow 
to  them  ?" 

*'  You'll  not  have  time,  Dillon,"  said 
a  friend  who  overheard  his  remark  i 
"  here  come  the  horses." 

As  he  spoke,  a  distant  cheer  rose 
from  the  Dottom  of  the  hill,  which, 
gradually  taken  up  by  those  nearer, 
grow  louder  and  louder,  till  it  filled  the 
very  air. 

'*  What  is  it  ?"  said  I  eagerly. 

"  It's  Jug-of- Punch,"  said  a  person 
beside  me.  "  The  mare  was  bred  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  excites  a  g^reat 
interest  among  the  country  people." 

The  crowd  now  fell  back  rapidly, 
and  Mr.  Burke,  seated  in  a  high  tan- 
dem, dashed  up  to  the  weighing-stand, 
and,  giving  the  reins  to  his  servant, 
sprang  to  the  ground. 

His  costume  was  a  loose  coat  of 
coarse  drab  cloth,  beset  on  every  side 
by  pockets  of  various  shapes  and  di- 
mensions, long  gaiters  of  the  same  ma- 
terial encased  his  legs,  and  the  memo^ 
rable  white  hat,  set  most  rakishly  on 
the  head,  completed  his  equipment. 
Scarcely  had  he  put  foot  to  ground 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  his  obsequious  followers  ;  but,  pay- 
ing little  or  no  attention  to  their  prof- 
fered civilities,  he  brushed  rudely 
through  them,  and  walked  straight  up 
to  where  I  was  standing.  There  was 
an  air  of  swaggering  insolence  in  his 
manner  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
iind  I  could  mark  that,  in  the  side-long 
glance  he  threw  about  him,  he  intendea 
that  our  colloquy  should  be  for  the 
public  ear.  Nodding  familiarly,  while 
he  touched  his  hat  with  one  finger,  he 
addressed  me. 
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1  morniDg,  lir ;  I  am  happj 
ict  you  %o  noon.  There  i»  a 
%t  we  aru  to  have  uo  race : 
c  }'ou  if  there  be  any  grouud 

so  far  as  Tin  concornod,"  re- 
1  a  tone  of  quiet  indifference, 
least/'  resumed  he»  **  there 
«m  Millie  colour  for  Uie  ru- 
k'our  hor»e  is  not  here — I 
id  he  has  not  left  the  stable — 
'  gprooin  is  among  the  crowd 
1  only  aak  the  <iue»tion»  as  it 
ay  betting-t>ook ;  there  are 
y  here  many  gentlemen  among 
(ids  who  would  wish  to  back 

as  said  with  an  air  of  sneering 
so  palpable,  as  to  call  forth 
ring  titter  from  the  throng  of 
at  nis  back. 

ut  deigning  anv  reuly  to  his 
on,  1  whispert^d  a  few  words 
ijor,  who  at  oncv,  taking  a 
um  a  farmer,  threw  himself 
laddle,  and  cantered  ofT  to  the 

teen  minutes  the  time  will  lie 
Mr.   Rurke,   producing  his 
•<  Isn't  that  so,  Dillon  ?    You 
adge  here." 

Bctiv  correct,"  replied  the 
I,  with  a  hasty,  confuted  man- 
showed  me  ill  wliat  awe  he 
bb  redoubted  relative. 
n  in  that  time  1  shall  call  on 
ive  the  word  to  start ;  for  I 
he  conditions  require  me  to 
'  the  course,  with  or  without 
itor." 

yiug,  Mr.  Uurke  proceeded 
to  unbutton  his  great-coat, 
itb  the  ansislancf  of  his  friends, 
oflf.  Two  sedulous  familiars 
inwYiile  unbuttoning  his  gai- 
I  in  a  few  seconds  he  stood 
at  even  my  most  prejudiced 
t  could  not  deny,  tiie  very 
d  o(  a  gcntlcman-rider.  His 
f  black  and  yvllow,  bore  the 
more  tluiii  one  race;  but  his 
rriagt*,  not  le»s  tlian  his  coa- 
>ked  like  one  who  felt  every 
jockey. 

Are  was  1«n1  within  tlie  ropes 
died — a  proceeding  conducted 
I  own  eye,  and  every  step  of 
watched  with  critical  nicetv: 
',  be  sat  down  uoon  a  liencii, 
b  watch  in  band,  seemed  to 
I  iiuiiitet  M  tbey  flew  past* 


*'  Here  we  are — het«  we  are — all 
right,  Hinton  !'*  shouted  the  mi^or,  at 
he  gulloi»ed  up  the  hill.  "  Jump  into 
the  i>cale,  my  lad ;  your  saddle  is  be- 
ftide  you  ;  don't  Iom*  a  moiiieiit." 

««  Yes  off  with  your  coat,'*  said 
another,  ''and  jump  in." 

Divesting  myself  of  my  outer  gar- 
ments with  a  speed  not  second  to  that 
of  Mr.  Burke,  I  took  my  saddle  under 
mv  arnA,  and  seattnl  myself  in  the 
scale.  The  groom  fortunately  had 
lef^  nothing  to  a  monM*nt«  and  my  sad* 
die  being  leaded  to  the  required  weight, 
the  operation  took  not  a  minute. 

"Saddle  now  as  quicklv  as  yon 
can,"  whispered  Dillon ;  "  for  Burke 
being  overweight,  wou*t  get  into  the 
scale." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the 
gallant  gray  was  led  in,  covered  with 
clothing  from  head  to  tail. 

"  All  was  quite  right,"  said  Mahon 
in  a  low  whisper^-*' your  horse  wont 
bear  a  crowd,  and  the  groom  kept  him 
stabled  to  the  last  moment ;  you  are 
in  luck  beside*,'*  continued  he  ;  "  they 
say  he  is  in  a  good  temper  this  morn- 
ing— and,  indeed,  he  walked  up  from 
the  mill  as  gently  as  a  lamb." 

**  Mount,  gentlemen,"  cried  Mr. 
Dillon,  as,  with  watch  in  hand,  be 
ascended  a  little  platform  in  front  of 
the  weighing-stand* 

1  had  but  time  to  throw  one  glance 
at  my  hone,  when  the  nu^or  gave  me 
his  hand  to  UA  me  into  the  saddle. 

"  AAer  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Burke 
with  a  mock  politeness,  a*  he  drew 
back  to  permit  me  to  pan  out  first. 

I  touched  my  horse  gently  with  the 
snaffle,  but  he  stood  stock  still :  I  es- 
saved  again,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Tile  place  was  too  crowded  to  permit 
of  any  attempt  to  buUy  him,  so  I  once 
more  tried  g«ntle  means  ;  it  was  of  no 
use  ;  he  stood  rooted  to  the  ground. 
Before  1  could  determine  what  next  to 
do,  Mahon  anrung  forward  and  took 
him  bv  the  need,  when  the  aninud 
walked^  quietly  forward,  without  a 
show  of  restivenees. 

**  He's  a  droll  devil,**  said  the  groom, 
'*  and  in  one  of  his  odd  humours  this 
morning,  for  tliat's  what  I  nerer  saw 
him  do  before." 

I  could  see  as  I  passed  out,  that  this 
little  scenes  abort  as  it  was,  had  not 
impressed  the  bY-standert  with  anjr 
exalted  notioo  of'^  my  hrrrttmanthip 
ibr  tboigli  there  waa  wHbiqs  Actialty 
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to  condemn,  my  first  step  did  not  seem 
to  augur  well.  Having  led  me  forth 
before  the  stand,  the  major  pointed 
with  his  finger  to  the  line  of  country 
before  me,  and  was  repeating  the 
priest's  injunctions,  when  Mr.  Burke 
rode  up  to  my  side,  and,  with  a  smile 
of  very  peculiar  meaning,  said— > 

"  Are  you  ready  noiCf  sir  ?" 

I  nodded  assent — the  major  let  go 
the  bridle. 

"  We  are  all  ready,  Dillon,"  cried 
Burke,  turning  in  his  saddle. 

"  All  ready  I"  repeated  Dillon  ; — 
"  then  away  !** 

As  he  spoke,  the  bell  rang,  and  off 
"we  went. 

For  about  thirty  yards  we  cantered 
side  by  side — the  grey  horse  keeping 
stroke  with  the  other,  and  not  betray- 
ing  the  slightest  evidence  of  bad  tem- 
per. Whatever  my  own  surprise,  the 
amazement  of  Burke  was  beyond  all 
bounds.  He  turned  completely  round 
in  his  saddle  to  look,  and  I  could  see, 
in  the  workings  of  his  features,  the  dis- 
trustful expression  of  one  who  sus- 
pected he  had  been  duped.  Meanwhile, 
the  cheers  of  the  vast  multitude  pealed 
high  on  every  side ;  and,  as  the 
thought  flashed  across  me  that  I  might 
still  acquit  myself  with  credit,  my 
courage  rose,  and  I  gripped  my  saddle 
with  double  energy. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope,  there  was, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  small 
fence ;  towards  this  we  were  now  ap- 
proaching, at  the  easy  sling  of  a  hand- 
gallop,  when  suddenly  Burke's  fea- 
tures— which  I  watched  from  time  to 
time  with  intense  anxiety — changed 
their  expression  of  doubt  and  suspicion, 
for  a  look  of  triumphant  malice :  put- 
ting spurs  to  his  horse,  he  sprung  a 
couple  of  lengths  in  advance,  and  rode 
madly  at  the  fence.  The  grey  stretched 
out  to  follow  ;  and  already  was  I  pre- 
paring for  the  leap,  when  Burke,  who 
had  now  reached  the  fence,  suddenly 
swerved  his  horse  round,  and  affecting 
to  baulk,  cantered  back  towards  the 
hill.  The  manoeuvre  was  perfectly 
successful.  My  horse,  who  up  to  that 
moment  was  going  on  well,  threw  his 
fore-legs  far  out,  and  came  to  a  dead 
stop.  In  an  instant  the  trick  was  pal- 
pable to  my  senses  ;  and  in  the  heat  of 
my  passion,  I  dashed  in  both  spurs, 
and  endeavoured  to  lift  him  by  the 
rein.  Scarcely  bad  I  done  so,  when* 
as  if  the  very  groimd  beneath  had 


jerked  ns  upwards,  he  sprang  into  the 
air,  dashing  his  head  forward  between 
his  fore-legs,  and  throwing  up  his 
haunches  behind,  till  I  thought  we 
should  come  clean  over  in  the  sum- 
mersault. I  kept  my  seat,  however  ; 
and  thinking  that  boldness  alone  could 
do  at  such  a  moment,  I  only  wuted 
till  he  reached  the  ground,  when  I 
again  drove  spurs  up  to  the  rowels  in 
his  flanks  ;  with  a  snort  of  passion  be 
bounded  madly  up,  and,  pawing  the  air 
for  some  moments  with  his  fore-legs, 
lit  upon  the  earth,  panting  with  rajs^e, 
and  trembling  in  every  limb.  The 
shouts  which  now  filled  my  ears, 
seemed  but  like  mockerv  and  derision : 
and  stung  almost  to  madness,  I  fixed 
myself  in  my  seat,  pulled  my  cap  upon 
my  brows,  and  with  clenched  teeth, 
gathered  up  the  reins  to  renew  the 
conflict ;  there  was  a  pause  now  of  a 
few  seconds ;  both  horse  and  man 
seemed  to  feel  there  was  a  deadly 
strife  before  them,  and  each  seemed  to 
collect  his  energy  for  the  blow.  The 
moment  came ;  and  driving  in  the 
spurs  with  all  my  force,  I  struck  him 
with  the  whip  behind  the  ears.  With 
something  like  a  yell,  the  savage  ani- 
mal sprang  into  the  air,  writhing  his 
body  like  a  fish.  Bound  after  bound 
he  made,  as  though  goaded  on  to  mad- 
ness ;  and,  at  length,  after  several 
fruitless  efforts  to  unseat  me,  he  dashed 
straight  upwards,  struck  out  with  his 
fore-legs,  poised  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  with  a  crash  fell  back  upon 
me,  rolling  me  to  the  ground,  bruised, 
stunned,  and  senseless. 

How  long  this  state  lasted,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  when  half  consciousness  re- 
turned to  me,  I  found  myself  standing 
in  the  field,  my  head  reeling  with  the 
shock,  my  clothes  torn  and  ragged, 
my  horse  was  standing  beside  me,  with 
some  one  at  his  head ;  while  another, 
whose  voice  I  thought  I  could  recog- 
nise, called  out — 

**  Get  up,  man,  get  up ;  you*!!  do 
the  thing  well  yet.  There,  don't  lose 
time." 

"  No,  no,"  said  another  voice,  «*  it's 
a  shame  ;  the  poor  fellow  is  half  killed 
already  —  and  there,  don*t  you  see 
Burke's  at  the  second  fence  ?*' 

Thus  much  I  heard,  amid  the  con- 
fusion around  me  ;  but  more  I  know 
not.  The  next  moment  I  was  in  the 
saddle,  with  only  sense  enough  left  to 
feel  reckless  to  desperation.     I  cried 
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letve  the  way,  an<l  turned  to- 
the  fence.  A  tr«  mendouM  eiit 
llip  fell  upon  the  hor«e'&  quarter 
•ome  4»iie  l>vhin<i ;  and  like  a 
Vom  a  ni4)rtar.  he  sprung  uihily 
With  one  Hv  hf  oU^ared  the 
daahtul  acnMH  the  6eKl,  ami, 
I  wan  firm  in  mv  ^eat,  was  over 
coDd  4lit(-h.  Hurke  hatl  l)arely 
to  hM»k  r(«und  him,  ere  I  had 
.  He  knew  that  the  horse  wan 
ritb  me,  hut  he  altto  knew  his 
i»  and  that  if  1  eould  hut  keep 
idle,  th«'  elumcoR  w*Te  now  in 
rour.  Then  commeneed  a  ter- 
itrug);le.  In  advanot*  of  him, 
four  Icngtlis,  1  took  everv  thing 
me,  my  horse  Hying  Mraight  a5 
ow — I  darinl  not  turn  mv  heati, 
could  mark  that  BurKe  was 
y  every  effort  to  grt  In'fore  me  ; 
ro  now  apprcwu'hing  a  tall  hfdge, 
1  which  lay  the  deep  ground,  of 
the  priejtt  had  already  »poken  ; 
^M  the  fences  pre94Mited  nothing 
jrht,  the  tremendou-H  |>aco  I  was 
was  all  in  mv  favour  :  hut  now 
was  fully  five  feet  c«f  a  he<lge 
ig  before  me.  I'nahle  to  col- 
imself,  mv  luir^e  onme  uith  his 
rce  against  it,  and  chesting  the 
1  branches,  fell  head  foremoat 
16  field.  Springing  to  my  hgs 
t,  I  liftotl  him  at  ouce  ;  hut  ero 
I  remount,  Burke  came  bound- 
er the  hedge,  and  lit  jiafely  be- 
le.  With  a  grin  of  malice  he 
I  one  Imtk  towards  mo,  and 
I  on.  For  !«ome  seetmds  my 
iras  so  rtunneil,  he  could  scarctdj 
and  as  I  prt*»}<inl  him  forward, 
aw  action  of  hi^  ithouldcr,  and 
M>ping  head,  alm<»^t  bid  me  to 
r.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
A  up  and  got  into  his  stride  ; 
me,  and  nearlv  a  humlreil  vards 
ftnce,  roile  Burke,  still  k«*ep]ng 
t  pace,  but  skirting  the  head- 
to  my  right.  I  kiw  now  the 
»f  the  pric«»t's  remark,  that  were 
ke  a  fttraiirht  line  through  the 
round,  the  rare  was  still  in  mv 
;  but  dare  I  do  m  with  a  borM.* 
id  beat  as  niine  was  ?  The 
It  w.ns  quick  as  lightning,  it 
V  onlv  chance  to  win,  and  I  re- 
to  take  it.  Plunging  into  the 
(d  marshy  ground  before  me,  1 
nj  eye  u{»on  the  blm*  tlag  tliat 
d  the  course ;  at  this  moment 
tamed  and  saw  me,  and  I  could 
0L«  XIX. — No.  1 1 4. 


perceive  that  he  immediately  slackened 
nis  pace.  Yes,  thought  I,  he  thinki  I 
am  pounded,  but  it  is  not  come  to  that 
yet ;  in  fact,  my  horse  was  improring 
at  every  stride,  and  although  the 
ground  was  trying,  his  breeding  began 
to  tell,  and  I  eould  feel  that  lie  had 
plenty  of  running  still  in  him.  Af- 
fecting, however,  to  lift  him  at  erery 
stroke,  and  seeming  to  lalmur  to  help 
him  through,  I  induced  Burke  to  bold 
in,  until  I  gradually  crept  up  to  the 
fence  before  he  was  within  fereral 
lengths  of  it.  The  grey  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  the  wall  than  lie 
prickeil  up  his  ears  and  rushed  towards 
It ;  with  a  vigorous  lift  I  popped  him 
over  without  touching  a  stone.  Burke 
followed  in  splendid  style,  and  in  an 
instant  was  alongside  of  me. 

Now  began  the  race  in  right  eamett. 
The  cunning  of  his  craA  could  avail 
him  little  here,  exce])t  as  regarded  the 
superior  management  of  hit  own  horae ; 
so  Burke,  abandoning  every  nue,  rode 
manfully  on  ;  as  for  me,  my  courage 
rose  at  every  moment,  and  so  far  from 
feeling  any  fear,  1  only  wbhed  that  the 
fences  were  larger,  and  like  a  gambler 
who  would  ruin  his  adversary  at  one 
throw,  I  would  have  taken  a  preci^ce 
if  he  p1e<lged  himself  to  follow.  For 
some  fields  we  rode  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other,  side  by  side,  each  man 
lifting  his  horse  at  the  same  moment 
to  his  lean,  and  alighting  with  the 
same  shocV  beyond  it.  Already  our 
heads  were  turned  homewards,  and  I 
could  mark  on  the  distant  hill  the  far- 
off  crowds  whose  echoing  shouts  came 
floating  towanbi  us  ;  but  one  fence  of 
any  consequence  remained,  that  was 
the  large  gripe  that  formed  the  last  of 
the  race ;  we  had  cleared  a  low  stone 
wall,  and  now  entered  the  field  that 
led  to  the  great  leap :  it  was  evident 
that  Burke's  horse,  both  fh>ra  being 
spared  the  shocks  that  mine  had  met 
with,  and  from  his  better  riding,  was 
the  fVesher  of  the  two  ;  we  had  nei- 
ther of  us,  however,  much  to  boast  of 
on  that  score,  and,  perhaos,  at  a 
calmer  moment  would  have  nttle  fkn- 
cidl  facing  such  a  leap  as  that  before 
us.  It  was  evident  that  the  first  over 
must  win,  and  as  each  man  measured 
the  other's  stride,  the  intense  anxiety 
of  the  moment  nearly  rose  to  madness  i 
from  the  instant  of  entering  the  fields 
I  had  marked  out  with  my  eye  where 
I  meant  to  take  the  kap^— Bnrite  had 
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tniimQj  done  lUi  alio.  iMd  w«  ttow 
■lightl;  div«rg«<lf  Moh  to  Ut  tllottad 

KL      The   pkM   WM  ftvftiL      AH 
ught  of  dwignr  lort  or  ftirBottMi, 

tod  brow  wad  elomAied  ]ip— [  the  llnL 
Already  I  «u  on  tht  ndo  t  with  k 
lond  cr  J  ud  ■  out  of  mj  whip  I  roM 
mj  bone  to  it )  tb«  noUe  b«Mt  ipnog 
mward,  but  bit  atrength  wu  apentt 
ud  he  fell  dovnwtrdi  oa  hb  head  t 
racorerirw  hun  widwut  loaiiw  m?  tMt, 
I  icruahied  vp  the  oppodta  Hok  utd 
looked  roiiDd.  Barker  wbo  bad  preMod 
the  pMO  w  botl;  bofimi  had  ool;  dono 
*o  to  blow  mj  bon%  and  break  bun 
down  at  hi*  leap  t  and  I  aaw  bim  now 
imroaobing  tba  Aneei  with  bii  mar* 
fnllj  in  band,  and  bar  hannohea  well 
nnoer  her.  Unable  to  move  forward, 
aave  at  a  walk,  I  tamed  in  n;  aaddla 
to  watch  him  ;  he  oame  boldly  to  the 
brink  of  the  fcnoe ;  bit  luuM  waa  np 
prepared  to  itrike ;  already  tbe  mare 
waa  collecitiut  henelf  for  the  gflbrtt 
wbea  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  gripe  a 
4gnre  iprang  wildly  up,  and  a*  tba 
bone  rose  into  tbe  airi  be  jumped  at 
tbe  bridle*  pnlling  down  both  tbe  borae 
and  tbe  rioer  witn  a  oraih  xtpoo  bint  i 
a  lond  cry  of  agony  rinag  'mid  tba 
tbaitroggle. 

A«  tbey  diiapptared  from  my  nght, 
IfettUkeoneinntranea)  alltboo^tii 
howoTer,  war*  loat  in  tba  danra  to 
win  J  and  oollaoting  my  anargim  for  a 
hat  itmitsl^  I  UAad  wa  mlunt  giey 
with  both  naitd^  and»  1^  mnt  of  apnr- 
ring  and  ahaldng,  fgiMii  him  to  a 
canter,  and  roda  ii^  the  winner,  amid 
tba  deafening  ehcar*  and  criat  of  thott- 
aaodi. 

"Keep  baok— Item  backt'  eriad 
Mabtm,  reatraimag  with  Ua  wUp  tho 
arawd  that  bora  dmra  Mpon  ma.  "Hilt 
1oDi  talie  care  that  no  one  loneb  yonr 
btmc)  ride  innda*  take  off  yonr  aa^ 
die,  and  get  into  the  acala." 

Moving  onwarda  like  one  in  a  dream, 
I  mechanically  obeyed  tbe  direetio^ 
while  the  criet  and  ihoata  aronnd  me 
graw  each  moment  Icmder  and  wildar. 

"  Here  he  eomee — bwe  ba  oomea  1" 
■booted  several  voioea,  and  Bnrfca  gat 
loped  up,  and,  wilbont  drawing  Mo* 
rode  into  tba  wn^nng-atand. 

"  Foul  piqr  V  roared  bo  in  a  taao 
boana  with  paaaioa.  "IprohtagrinU 
the  race.  H^lna,  air.'^ba  ahnla^ 
tnmjog  towardama. 

•'  Tftere— than,' mid  Uahco,  u  te 


I  i  Jo  with  him  C 

■no  at  t  a  number  of  i 

0  saea  i  *ward  to  iImJm 

I  md  Mid  wUh  me  joy. 
■^  ijook    here,    Dillon,"    cried     tho 
m^jor,  "innrk  ibe weight, tweI*estona 
tw^  and  (wo  pounJi  ovor,  if  he  wanted 
it._    There  now,"  wfaUpored  ho   in  •    i 
Toidt-  wbkh,  thuugli  not    m<>atit   for   J 
mj  liciiriiip,  I  could  diitioctJy  ottA.    ] 
"Tii^r.:  now,  DiUoR,  uko  blra   into   \ 
yom-  ciitrinirc  ftiid  Rft  him  off  tba    ■ 

ground  iLs  fnsi  tt»  you  ew." 

Ju-i  1x1  lliin  iniUnt.  Durlce,  wbo 
bad  bren  tiilking  with  Inud  voico  aa4 
TioK'iii  ^I'slifulatiun.  hunt  throiwh 
Iba  crowd,  and  itood  before  oa.  j 

"  Do  you  say,  Dillon,  that   1  hn*«    1 
loat  tii\i  tact  ?"  J 

"  Yej,  ves,  to  be  sarr,"  cried  ant  ftdl  1 
t»        y  voice*. 

--   J^  question  wai  not  addreiuod  (« 

TOO,  net,"  inid  bf,  hoiling  with  p«^ 

"1  oak  ihejuilgeof  ttmeoorwk 

tw><:  1  Imit  V" 

"    ly  dear  Ulkk- 
I  voice  Karc«  audible  A 


•■   t'o  cuTMd  paLi'  .  . 

bat     itrrupting.  "  Luit  or  won, 


"  aaid  OiUd^  1 
lie  ttvm  agtl^  I 

»ithm*."a^ 

Dtllo«    1 
aa    h.   I 


"  LuBi,  of  connv,"  replied  Dtlloa,  ■ 
witli  oiore  uf  firnmru  Iban  I  bi(lla««4  r 
I  apable  uf. 

-  *tll.  «r."  Mid  Bui-kp, 
d  tnwardi  mc,  hi*  l««lh  «l 
Willi  [iiuiiun,  "  it  tiiBj  b«  tamo  allaf  bl 
ji  triumph  to  know,  that  joor  m>- 
Oi  ilce  liiu  iniadifldhii  llilgh-lNHM  it 
y.  jorYirc  i  and  ml  I  can  tell  yam, 
TiH  b^rr  nut  coinn  to  tbe  rot)  of  |U| 

fore  I  could raply,  tlurke'aUvnll 
w  him  fVotn  ibo  iiiut  aod  hiiiitai 
II  a  exrrlaitit  g  wliUi-  1,  ititl  tB«ra 
cviT  riucxied  by  ibu  >otila  I  ted 
I.  bmUd  tnim  oun  to  theotliari/ 


•Umti/ 
'il'laiBiiun.  J 


lUd  fui- 

-  .s'tnf  iiibid,  lUuluo,"  luid ^ 

I  b.df-l'rraihlflv  witli   moninv.    ba 

J  up  and  trit^A  OK  by  the  haniL 

I    n  pour  Mian  was  JUchargiiig  a 

le  di^U    in  bit  t."0  nide    way: 

lude  «ii  your  mir^  


-hark,  tto* 
iwDdoryfrmb 
)e  fauUnlfov 
rd.  owTTiaf  • 
a  wUdi  vii 
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strotched  the  pale  and  mangled  figure 
of  Tipperary  Joe.  "  A  drink  of  water 
— spirits — tay — any  thing  for  the  love 
of  the  Vir^nn  1  I'm  famished,  and  1 
want  to  drink  Captain  Phil's  health. 
Ah,  darling !"  said  he,  as  ho  turned 
his  filmy  eyes  up  towards  me,  "didn't 
I  pay  him  oflT  for  this?"  with  these 
words  he  pointed  to  a  blue  welt  that 
stretched  across  his  face,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  ear;  "  he  gave  me  that 
yesterday,  for  saying  long  life  and  suc- 
cess to  you  !'* 

*'  Oh !  this  is  too  horrible,"  amid  I, 
gasping  for  breath,  '*  my  poor  fellow  ; 
and  I  who  had  treated  you  so  harshly 

"  I  took  his  hand  m  mine,  but  it 

was  cold  and  clammv,  his  features 
were  sunken  too — he  had  fainted. 

"  Come,  Hinton,"  said  the  mi^jor, 
"  we  can  do  no  good  here  ;  let  us 
move  down  to  the  inn,  at  once,  and 
see  after  this  poor  boy." 

**  You  are  coming  with  us,  Mr. 
Hinton  ?'*  cried  Dillon. 

**  Not  now,  not  now,"  said  I,  while 
my  throat  was  swelling  with  repressed 
emotion.  Without  suffering  me  to 
say  more,  Mahon  almost  lifted  me  into 
the  tax-cart,  and,  putting  his  horse  to 
the  gallop,  dashed  towards  the  town, 
the  cheers  of  the  people  following  us 
as  we  went :  for  to  their  wild  sense  of 
justice,  Joe  was  a  genuine  martyr,  and 
I  shared  in  the  glory  of  his  self-devo- 
tion. 

The  whole  way  towards  Loughrea, 
Mahon  continued  to  talk,  but  not  a 
word  could  I  catch  ;  my  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  the  poor  fellow  who  had 
suffered  for  mv  sake,  and  I  would 
have  given  all  I  possessed  in  the  world 
to  have  lost  the  race,  and  seen  him 
safe  and  sound  before  me. 

**  There,  there  !"  said  the  major,  as 
he  shook  me  by  the  arm  ;  •*  don't  take 
it  to  heart  this  wav ;  tou  know  little 
of  Ireland,  that's  plain  :  that  poor 
fellow  will  be  prouder  for  the  feeling 


you  have  shown  towards  him  this 
night,  than  many  a  king  upon  his 
throne.  To  have  served  a  gentleman— 
to  have  put  him  under  an  obligation  ; 
— that  has  a  charm  you  can't  estimate 
the  extent  of.  Beware,  only  beware 
of  one  thing — do  not,  bt  any  offer  of 
money,  destroy  the  illufion  ;  do  what 
you  like  for  him,  but  take  care  of 
that." 

We  now  reached  the  little  inn,  and 
Mahon— for  I  was  incapable  of  all 
thought  or  exertion — got  a  room  in 
readiness  for  Joe,  and,  summoning  the 
doctor  of  the  place,  provided  every 
thing  for  hb  care  and  accommoda- 
tion. 

**  Now,  Hinton,**  said  he,  as  he 
burst  into  my  room,  **  all's  right ;  Joe 
is  comfortable  in  bed ;  the  fracture 
turns  out  not  to  be  a  bad  one.  So 
rouse  yourself,  for  Dillon's  carriage, 
with  all  its  ladies,  is  waiting  these  ten 
minutes.** 

**  No,  no,"  cried  I ;  "  I  can't  go  to 
this  dinner-party ;  I'll  not  quit—'* 

**  Nonsense,  man  I"  said  he,  inter- 
rupting me  ;  **  you  can  only  do  harm 
here ;  the  doctor  aays  be  must  be  left 

2uite  quiet,  and  alone; — ^beddes, 
HUon  has  behaved  so  well  to-day — so 
stoutly,  for  Aim,  that  you  mustn't  for- 
get it.  There  now,  where  are  your 
clothes  ?     rU  pack  them  for  you." 

I  started  up,  to  obey  him,  bat  a 
^ddiness  came  over  me,  and  I  sank 
mto  mv  chair  weak  and  sick. 

"  This  will  never  do,*'  said  Mahon  ; 
«« I  had  better  tell  them  III  drive  you 
over  myself ;  and  now,  just  lie  down 
for  an  hour  or  two,  and  keep  quiet.'* 

This  advice,  I  felt  was  ffood,  and 
thanking  my  kind  friend  with  a 
squeese  of  the  hand,  for  1  could  not 
speak,  I  threw  myself  upon  mv  bed, 
and,  strange  enooffh,  while  such  con- 
tending emotions  disturbed  my  brain, 
fell  asleep  almost  immediately. 
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Pope  Paul  asseniblod  the  Council  of  Trent, 
And  thither  the  abbe  Duprat  went, 

A  priest  he  was  right  eloquent. 
And  skilled  in  schoIa.stic  argument. 

Who  at  logic  would  tire, 

Kven  Father  Mciguire, 
Which  is  surely  as  much  as  a  man  could  desire  ; 

Though  here  Tresham  Gregg 

Says  the  question  I  be;r, 
For  that  he'd  bother  Tom  while  he  stood  on  one  leg. 
As  the  Poet  in  Horace  (a  knack  which  so  few  know,) 
('ould  write  **  ducentos  versus  stans  pede  in  uno." 
Still  Duprat  was  a  mighty  great  gun  in  those  dim  agcs^ 
And  fire<l  away  loudly  in  all  of  their  scrimmages, 
On  saint  invocation,  indulgences,  images, 
Confession  auricular,  |>enance,  in  short, 

All  things  of  that  sort. 
Besides  fpiestions  then  dignified  as  metaphysical. 
Though  by  us,  "  «h'gi-nerate  moderns"  thought  quizzical. 

As  for  instance  to  say. 

What  deci.sion  wt»ul(l  sway 
A  hungry  ass  placed  'twixt  two  bundles  uf  hay. 
Whctlur  fixed  bv  contendinir  attractions  he'd  stav 
In  the  middle  and  starve — or  t'l>e  turn  either  wav? 

« 

Which  question  the  ><'hnoIn)er)  all  viewed  with  dismay. 
Thou'^h  'twould  humble  their  pride. 
Yet  it  can't  be  di>nied, 
That  only  an  as.>  ctiuld  tlie  matter  decide, 
And  that  he'd  do  it  for  them  at  once  were  he  tried. 
Still  Abbe  Duprat  eouldn't  help  the  f>ld  schoolmen, 
If  they  put  forth  ()ue.<«ti<ins  whieh  only  would  fool  men. 
For  himself,  ere  a  pint  of  Madeira  you'd  toss  off  he 
Wuuld  run  through  the  Ari>toteiian  philosophy  ; 
And  ma!»y  a  ciive  lu«  extinurui.sbers  clapt  on 
At  till-  Couneil  y\\y\\  frrin^  Oant/tf,ff/af'ttmf 
And  much  did  the  jtope  and  the  cardinals  stare, 
And  the  bi:thiip>  and  arehbishops  congregate  there 
At  hi^  deep  int'nnnatiun 
Ami  argumentation, 
Hi^  skill  in  the  srienee  ot'  r.itioeinatinii, 
Till  the  eardinal>  thought  it  was  **  all  rounil  their  hats." 
lie  made  I  hem  apj»t -ar  .sueh  a  >et  of  Jack  Sprat>. 
Aii'l  the  bi^]|o|)^  Aiid  anlibi^liops  li>rened  with  awe. 
To  hear  bim  lay  dovin  the  cauonieal  laM, 
So  eliar  wa>  \\\>  loviie — so  fro*-  'twas  from  flaw. 

.\<iw  the  Abbe  Ihtpr.'it  li.id  a  Ii-ul'  tu»«inir  beard 
With  iiiara^-jr  I'll  lll•'^t  proru*ei\  b^.^uH ariil, 
\\  bi'li  with  df.j-t  -t  atV'i  lion  lu-  bmir  h  nl  revered  ; 
[  li    I  in  j.rououuili"^  tl:e  wnnl  tl.ns  have  erred, 
Tl:e  rr.idtr  wb«i  elii.o^e>  Uiav  rban.e  it  to  f'trd, 

Hut   Wallier  be' 11  .^ee 

In  bis  dietionarx, 
A  Wi'ik  wbieb  I'l  oni  trror>  !•»  eoinmonlv  free, 
(five.-*  the  accent.-*  pr^.ei^ely  as  gi\eli  by  inc.] 
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But  resuming  mr  Ule ;  each  particukr  hair^ 

The  abbe  re^fardeU  with  tenderest  care, 

And  oft  would  his  features  deliffhtsomelj  glow 

As  he  witnessed  them  grow. 

Far  his  girdle  below, 

With  their  beautiful  flow. 
And  thought  if  tlier  went  on  progressireljr  so. 
The  time  might  arrive  when  tnej'd  reach  to  his  toe^ 
Like  the  beard  of  the  artist,  Johannes  Mayo, 
A  man  six  feet  high  who  could  eat  legs  of  mutton  whole. 
And  fastened  the  aforesaid  beard  to  his  button-hole, 
As  if  left  to  itself,  *t would  be  sweeping  the  street. 
And  getting  most  awkwardly  under  his  feet. 
Though  the  Emperor  Charles — Majo  lived  at  his  court- 
Would  order  him  sometimes  to  loose  it  for  sport. 
Being  gratified  much  at  his  courtier's  g^maces. 
When  the  wind  blew  his  favourite's  beard  in  their  fkces. 
And  the  Abbe  Duprat  had  a  glorious  ambition 
To  bring  his  beard  into  as  fine  a  condition  ; 
While  it  certainly  promised  in  due  course  of  time. 
To  become  in  its  way  altogether  sublime. 

Now  the  Abbe  Duprat,  we  have  mentioned  before. 
Was  quite  a  **  top-sawyer  **  at  clerical  lore. 
And  the  pope  was  determined  to  give  him  a  lift. 
To  the  first  pleasant  berth  that  he  had  in  his  gift  ; 
So  the  bishop  of  Clermont  dying  one  day. 
His  mitre  and  crozier  were  without  delay 
Transferred  to  the  abbe,  with  visage  so  hairy. 
Who  never  once  said,  *'  nolo  episcopari,** 
But  set  off  at  once  with  abundliuice  of  glee. 
To  enter  into  the  vacant  see. 

'Tis  the  morn  of  the  sabbath,  and  tolling  to  prayer. 

The  peal  of  the  church-bells  chimes  clear  on  the  air. 

And  the  streets  of  old  Clermont  look  wondrously  gay. 

With  folk  all  decked  out  in  their  newest  array ; 

And  any  one  marking  their  fkces  would  say, 

That  there's  something  uncommon  expected  to-day : 

For  there  are  old  people  decrepid  and  gray. 

And  young  maidens  who  each  nave  a  blooming  ftoHOtiel, 

And  their  sweethearts  as  seen  in  the  champs  Ehsers, 

When  they  celebrate  there  the  "  tnnsj<mr$  de  JmiUetp" 

(Which  once  more  established  democracy's  sway> 

In  the  comical  shape  of  young  Egalitc — 

And  a  cannon-ball  fired  from  the  Tuilleries  quay. 

The  great  mirror  smashed  in  the  Salle  des  Monuaies,) 

Or  at  the  fete-rotfah  at  Vertailles  in  Mar, 

When  all  the  great  fountains  are  ordered  to  play. 

And  Paris  is  emptied  to  see  the  display  : 

One  can  go  in  a  cab  or  a  sort  of  po-$kaf 

Called  a  caur«m  for  which  one  has  little  to  pay. 

Or  by  chrmin  defer  to  St,  Oermaini  em  Unfe^ 

Where  the  old  red-brick  palace  is  gone  to  decay. 

That  in  which  poor  King  Shamus  was  suffered  to  stay> 

When  kicked  out  of  his  kingdom,  much  to  his  dismay, 

(Though  this  would  be  cursedly  out  of  the  way.) 

But  hold,  from  my  subject  I've  got  quite  astray. 

And  so  now  I  must  tack. 

And  just  say  (to  come  back). 
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That  the  church-bells  are  ringing  in  Clermont's  old  steeple. 
And  the  streets  arc  confoundedly  crowded  with  people. 

Proud  is  the  old  cathedral  pile. 

With  its  fretted  vaults  and  its  loftv  aisle. 

Where  the  pealing  anthem's  gathering  swell 

Holds  the  spirit  rapt  in  its  hallowing  spell ; 

WMiile  the  li^ht  through  the  beauteous  oriels  thrown 

Sheds  its  softening  hues  on  the  lifeless  stone ; 

And  'twould  seem  that  prayer,  with  its  voice  profound. 

Gave  a  spirit's  feeling  to  all  around. 

And  the  cold,  grey,  silent  walls  became 

Infused  with  soul  at  the  Godhead's  name. 

And  the  lights  on  the  lofty  altar  burn. 

And  the  incense  breathes  from  the  golden  urn— 

But,  'mid  music,  and  incense,  and  lights,  I  ween. 

The  new-made  bishop  is  not  to  be  seen. 

But  hark  I  he  comes — 

There's  a  floiu*ish  of  drums 
And  trumpets,  and  mute  ex}>ectation  benumbs 

The  people,  who  stare. 

With  inquisitive  air. 
In  much  the  same  btyle  they  do  every  where. 
And  well  might  they  now  at  the  tall  grenadiers, 
(Though  grenades  were  not  used  in  those  days,  it  appears. 
For  thoujjrii  we  may  trust  to  historical  faith. 
That  lK)nil>shells  were  thrown  by  King  Charles  the  Eighth, 
W^hon  he  laid  siege  to  Naples  fourteen  thirty-five, 
The  first  use  uf  grenades  at  which  I  can  arrive. 
Was  at  Wachtendonke's  siege  by  Lord  Mansfield,  as  late 
Ah  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and — stay — eighty-eight, 
One  can't  be  t(»o  cautious  in  matters  of  date. 
Still  there  Wi*re  tall  men  with  steel  smallclothes  and  spears. 
Who  would  be  so  called  if  thev  lived  in  our  vears.) 

And  there  ju'e  small  bovs, 

In  green  corduroys. 
For  cloth  breeches  a  Vi>ung  gafter  quickly  destroys, 

(And  then,  these  are  <]uite 

Out  of  all  [)eople's  sight, 
For  the  vounkers  have  o\er  them  albs  snowv  white,) 
Which  seem  to  themselves  to  give  wondrous  delight. 
And  one  with  a  censor  thi'  bishop  is  "  smoking," 
In  a  manner  a  layman  would  think  most  provoking; 
And  one  has  bis  crozier,  and  one  has  his  mitre. 
And  a  beadlf  is  there  looking  like  a  prize-fighter. 
With  other  attendant >  who  heem  far  politer  ; 

While  of  course  jis  first  fiddle. 
The  bi>hop  hiniAelf  rides  along  in  the  middle 
On  a  miilf  that  i>  Inl  bv  two  little  bovs  more. 
And  with  rrinixin  and  gold  is  bi'dizend  all  o'er, 
:  Tor  jmlgi'M  thru  \«i-nt  upon  mules  to  a^^izes, 
Tliou^M)  at  eoa'-hiv)  and  t'our  now  tluir  ire  sometimes  rises.) 

Whili'  tla*  heard  that  he  prizes 

.^n  ni<'n>tr<ius  in  >izo  i?i 
That  oiit/halt' of  hi.-*  |m  i>on  it  fully  tlisiruises  ; 
Aiiil  a  ]i\in>t«r  who  sri'>  him  i'rir>  (»iit  as  he  htares, 
**  Mv  iNf  !  doui  hi-  'jivo  himsclt'miu'htv  grval  hairsi" 

And  n'»w  tlw*  C'lrti'i^f  has  n-aelifd  in  state 
'I'ln-  nld  cathc'drara  outer  L'ate, 
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Where  a  depoUtion  the  bishop  awaiti 

Who  nears  them  with  risage  ezceediog  elate-* 

Ah  !  little  he  gueseee  his  doleful  fkte ! 

Alasl  alaa! 
What  things  come  to  pass  : 
The  miser  his  treasures  of  gold  will  amaas» 
And  Tet  all  the  time  he's  a  sillj  jackass ; 
The  lover  will  pine  for  some  firivoloos  lass^ 
Who  forgets  him  whenever  she  looks  in  her  glass  ; 
The  poet  writes  *'  verses  more  lasting  than  brassy" 
And  lies  mould'ring  himself  under  six  feet  of  grass. 
And  a  thousand  such  things  one  may  mention— buty  paha 
What  has  it  to  do  with  our  bishop  Dnprat  ? 


The  gate  he 

'Mid  the  people's  ebeers» 
(Surrounded  still  by  his  grenadiers  i) 

Canons  three* 

There  doth  be  see* 
Woful  vision  for  him,  ah  me  I 

If  a  man  gets  off  a  mail-coach  at  nighty 
And  while  he's  awaj  the  guard  cries  *'  all  riffbt^" 
And  he  finds  on  returning  'tis  gone  out  of  sigbt*- 
Or  if  he  forgets  his  latch-key*  poor  wiffbt  1 
And  comes  home  an  hour  or  so  before  ligbtt 
While  'tis  snowing  hard  and  the  streets  are  white* 
And  is  knocking  unheeded  with  all  his  might— 
Or  if  he  has  failed  in  doing  a  kite* 
Or  many  such  things*  which  'twere  needless  to 
He  would  certainly  be  in  a  horrible  plight. 
Then  how  must  the  bishop  have  felt,  who  fear'd 
That  all  was  up  with  his  cherished  beard  ? 

For  there*  alas !  do  the  canons  stand* 
One  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  hand* 
One  with  a  raxor — Mecbi's  best — 
(That  ther  then  existed  you'd  never  have  guested*) 
And  the  third*  ah  me  1  with  a  barbanmi  book* 
Upon  which  the  bishop  but  casts  a  look* 
When  he  says  to  himself*  "  By  the  powers  I'm  ihook  1' 
For  the  chapter  open  before  his  face  u 
Entitled — to  show  what  a  hopeless  case  his— 
In  huge  red  letters,  di  baxbis  xasis! 
For  aJack,  in  Clermont's  diocese. 
After  what's  been  said*  'tis  easy  to  guess* 
There  stands  against  beards  a  statute  express. 
Neither  bishop  nor  priest 
Must  look  like  a  beast* 

But  ere  he  goes  into  the  ohureh  must  be  fleeced ; 

And  even  the  wonderful  Abb6  Duprat 

Must  get  rid  of  his  beard  spite  of  all  his  edatg 

For  his  chin  like  a  billiard-table  must  be 

Ere  hell  be  admitted  to  Clermont's  see. 

Alas  I  for  the  bishop,  what  can  he  do  ? 

In  vatn  does  he  sue 

To  that  merciless  crew* 
No*  never  looked  matters  so  oiirt«dly  bine. 
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InTundoMheMltftrfttv^piteof  one  ilar— 
Siy^  "  Surel/  von  wonUn't  nte  scUsora  un  Sundnf ." 
Tin  ouums  look  dognd  u  old  Mr».  Grund;  ; 
And  to  all  hia  vatnSam  and  pMiytrs  they  bnt  ihout, 
la  menUaH  duxm,  "  Bo  atwrcd  or  slay  out. " 

Tbe  VUbop  loob  pntiUd    iho  liisliop  luolu  gluidt 
A*  did  Jm  whan  tha  givta  nckicned  ree-raw-ftiin — 

Htnt  he  gin  np  hU  Iieard, 

So  bdorad  and  endcnred. 
Or  hia  billlOprio?-^ioiiiiddla Course  riin  be  aletrred. 

Ha  panMa  parafexed, 

Loolta  inftrnallj  vexed, 
(And  Tm  torrf  I  mutt  rdito  *hu  lie  does  iii^xt. 
ForUdwM  tbow^ai^ri'.ibould  beiier  Iwliav«.) 
Bnt  be  onw  in  arago,  « 111  ba  d— d  if  I  i>h&v»  !" 
Goea  homa  to  bia  lodsingt— takes  ill — goea  to  htd— 
And  boftn  tba  weak  a  and  tha  jHiur  liUhup  ia  drad. 


Some  aaj  'twai  Taxation— aome  inj  'tvts  remone 
At  Ui  baitj  aaprawitwi  that  mndi'  him  h  corw — 
And  Mmo  laj  bo  dlod  of  a  Adl  from  his  horse. 

Wben  aooonnta  go  much  vorj 

One'i  in  a  qnaadnr; 
To  know  wUob  to  bdkn,  Ibr  In  traet  all  one'*  chary. 

Bnt  aa  ha  reda  a  mule, 

Tbemanmnatboa  fool 
Who  tha  Utt-montionad  amw  of  his  death  would  Indone 
For  aothoiitle :  two  nnttan  oui  nul  v  W  laid— 
Firtti  be  diad«  and  he  (eeeond^)  died  In  hio  bed. 

From  thia  tale  of^  hiohitp 
Some  morab  wa  BA  ii|i. 
Wbicli  hare  for  tha  raadan'  advnjitsge  we  dlili  np. 

FIrat— to  get  dnrch  preftrmeiit  a  mui,  ihnutcb  no  koavo  ocV 
Nobnubo^  mntt  ilin  baadanrod  kiioving  liatrr — 
Nest — feiki  in  Ugh  italioa  miv  find  unnitana 
That  it  doat  ahraja  aaawar  to  give  onoolf  hair$. 

And  if  aome  other  moral  la  Inking  witbin  it. 

At  tbe  foot  of  Iheea  two  why  tbu  rr*<kt  aa^  {lia  IL 
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Ir  we  were  di^tposed  to  ineRAore  the 
march  of  intellectual  improvement,  and 
the  process  of  civilization  in  these 
our  days,  hv  the  credence  given  to  new 
theories  of  medical  discovery,  we 
should  form  a  very  ^ad  and  a  very  dis- 
piritin^i^  impression  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Strange  it  is,  however  well  informe<l — 
however  astute — however  logical  men 
may  he  in  their  roasoninjrs  on  other  mat- 
ters, let  their  hialth  be  but  concerned — 
let  the  question  be  one  of  their  liver  or 
their  lungs — their  gout,  their  dropsy, 
or  their  dvspepsia,  all  their  habitual 
exercise  of  judgment  seems  to  take 
flight,  they  surrender  their  minds  as 
well  as  their  bodies  to  the  first  pre- 
tender who  offers — and  they  seek,  in 
the  "unknown  power"  of  a  nostrum, 
a  confidence  thev  dare  not  ask  their 
reason  to  concur  in.  When  severe 
and  long-continued  illness  has  broken 
down  the  energy  of  mind,  and  the 
strong  machinery  of  thought,  this  is 
natural  enough  ;  nor  should  we  feel 
surprised  at  it — but  unfortunately  it  is 
equally  remarkable  on  slight  occasions, 
and  in  recent  attacks. 

There  would  heem  to  he  implanted 
in  us  a  strong  fund  of  faith,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  some  channel  or  other, 
which  finding  no  vent  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  this  world's  transactions,  is 
reserved  fur  the  hour  of  sickness,  and 
the  visit  of  the  doctor  ;  and  thus  he 
who  iii  least  credulous  in  the  dailj  work- 
ing of  his  career,  reserves  the  largest 
stock  of  his  belief  for  the  prescriptions  of 
his  physician.  Reason — ^judgment  has 
nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter ;  frequently,  indeed,  are  they  both 
in  opposition  to  the  cree<l.  You  have 
a  most  craving  desire  for  air  or  exer- 
cise— for  wine,  for  meat,  for  fruit,  &c. 
Tour  doctor,  however,  has  forbidden 
them — you  are  well  enough,  however, 
to  be  rebellious — you  put  on  your  roost 
insinuating  power  of  persuasion,  and 
the  transgression  is  permitted  by  the 


nurse — your  sin,  so  far  from  being  fol- 
lowed by  punishment,  seems  to  be  the 
only  thing  wanting  for  your  perfect 
restoration — you  appear  cured  at  once. 
The  wing  of  the  partridge,  or  the 
glass  of  claret  were  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  make  you  well,  and  you  are  now 
impatient  for  the  doctor's  coming  to 
display  yourself,  in  the  plenitude  of 
your  regained  vigour,  and  assure  him 
that  you  never  felt  better  in  your  life. 
Does'  this  instance  shake  your  faith  in 
his  infallibility  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it— 
your  self-love  steps  in  to  the  aid  of  your 
credulity.  It  was  yourself  who  thought 
of  the  "glass  of  jelly,"  or  "  the  drive/* 
and  how  delightful — what  a  flattery  to 
your  intelligence,  that  vou  knew  better 

than  Dr.  Y ,  who  knows  so  much  1 

What  an  a  fortiori  is  there  I  and  how 
signally  would  it  fall  to  the  ground  if 
your  belief  in  him  were  shaken.  No, 
no — it  is  your  interest  to  credit  him — 
it  is  your  wish  also,  and  quitd  volumus, 
ice.  Now  if  all  this  be  the  case  with 
those  who  employ  the  regular  practi- 
tioner, the  physician  of  character  and 
eminence,  how  much  more  will  it  pre- 
vail among  that  class  who  consult  the 
charlatan — the  dealer  in  Metmeritm  or 
homoeopathy — the  vender  of  magnetic 
miracles  or  Morisson's  pills. 

In  the  former  case,  you  are  merely 
the  patient,  or  the  friend  of  a  highly- 
educated  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
who  having  devoted  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  and  the  fruits  of  his  learning 
to  the  detection  and  cure  of  disease, 
finds  all  his  information,  supported  by 
daily  habits  of  patient  searching  ob- 
servation, but  too  little  in  tracing  the 
tortuous  windings  of  a  malady,  through 
the  conflicting  organization  of  a  com- 
plex nature.  lie  reflects  much,  bat 
tie  promises  little  —  he  investigates 
slowly,  carefully,  laboriously — he  ar- 
gues with  himself,  rejecting  this,  accept- 
mg  that  reason — bringing  the  'whole 
learning  of  a  long  life,  its  experience, 
its  reflection,  to  bear  upon  your  ctse ; 


•  Hvdropathv  ;  or  the  Cold  Water  Cure,  as  practised  by  Vincent  Priessnita,  at 
Graeffenberg,  Silesia,  Austria.     By  R.  T.  Ciandge,  Esq.     London,  Madden  and 
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and  with  faculties  sharpened  by  exer- 
cise and  daily  habits  deciding  on  the 
principles  of  your  treatment,  from 
analogies  the  most  convincing.  Too 
elevated  in  station — too  highly  raised 
in  self-esteem,  to  court  patronage  or 

Popularity,  by  the  vulgar  clap-trap  of 
attery  to  his  patient,  his  manner  at 
the  sick  bed  is  natural,  kind,  quiet,  and 
unobtrusive — as  far  removed  from  levity 
on  the  one  hand,  as  from  sternness  on 
the  other,  his  bearing  is  that  of  one 
whose  ministry  has  too  deep  a  load  of 
responsibility  upon  it  to  permit  of 
au^t  which  should  derogate  from  his 
high  character.  Such  a  man  as  this 
is  your  equal,  in  all  that  regards  men- 
tal culture  and  information  —  more 
than  your  eaual  with  respect  to  the 
deeper  knowledge  of  manKind.  The 
operations  of  the  mind  display  to  him 
the  watch  of  human  nature  not  cased 
and  dialled,  but  opened  palpably  be- 
fore him.  To  him  we  are  to 
trust,  yet  our  courage  is  but  nervous 
effort— our  endurance  but  apathetic  mo- 
notony—our very  narrative  of  suffer- 
ing has  its  sense  of  humiliation  ;  and 
however  heartfelt  our  sense  of  grati- 
tude, there  is  a  lurking  idea  of  some- 
thing, not  affection,  towards  the  man 
who  has  seen  us  in  all  the  undisguised 
nakedness  of  our  frail  and  foolish  na- 
ture. 

Take  now  the  other  case.  Your 
doctor  is  a  quack — he  is  a  follower  of 
St.  John  Long,  or  Hahnemann — of 
Mesmer,  of  Minde,  or  of  Priessnitz — 
or  of  any  other  absurdity  this  prolific  age 
has  invented  since  the  year  1840.  Un- 
trammelled by  information,  unburdened 
with  any  wearisome  load  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  botany,  &c.,  he 
neither  worries  yon  with  questions  nor 
inquiries — he  neither  asks  to  see  your 
tongue,  nor  count  your  pulse — he  cares 
little  whether  it  be  your  heart  or  your 
brain,  your  spine  or  your  stomach  that 
is  affected — his  business  is  merely  with 
your  credulity — it  is  your  power  of 
being  imposed  on  with  which  he  has  to 
do — and  accordingly  he  sets  to  work 
manfully  to  study  the  weak  points  of 
your  character ;  your  tastes,  your  dispo- 
sition, your  habits,  your  likings  and  dis- 
likings,  your  predilections  and  antipa- 
thies are  carefully  noted  down,  and 
he  contrives  generally,  while  investi- 
gating the  leading  features  of  your 
character,  to  impress  you  with  a  most 
fityporable  opinion  of  hi«  own.  A  CQn« 


summate  man  of  the  world — without 
this  he  is  always  a  miserable  failure-^ 
he  assumes,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  very 
manner  you  like — ^he  is  frank  or  mys- 
terious, rash  or  cautious,  grave   or 
merry — he  is  plodding  or  discursive, 
patient  or  impetuous,  exactly  as  he 
sees  fit.     Following  every  winding  of 
your  temperament,  he  never  blunders 
for  a  moment ;  and  with  a  tact,  worthy 
of  a  better  field  for  its  exercise,  he 
convinces  you  that  he  alone,  ever  really 
obtained  a  correct  insight  into  your 
case,  or  fiilly  understood  the  difficol^ 
of  your  symptoms — delighted  to  dwell 
on  whatever  may  grati^  your  amawr 
propre  to  relate,  he  never  wounds  your 
vanity  by  any  ill-timed  allusion,  or  any 
depreciating  confession ;  and  his  visit, 
so  far  from  being  a  searching  inquiry 
into  all  the  dark  nooks  and  **<nihKettei 
of  your  conscience,  is  a  hecatomb  to 
your  sickly  self-love,  and   imaginary 
sufferings. 

Such  men  as  these  abound  in  the 
world— every  large  city  is  ftdl  of  them  I 
They  are  the  scum,  the  foul  waters  of 
sensual  and  voluptuous  civilization, 
throws  uppermost  on  the  surface  of 
society.  Clever,  ffified  men  too,  often 
conscious  of  the  base  prostitution  of 
abilities,  that  in  a  fitting  sphere,  had 
won  their  possessors  wealth,  honour, 
and  reputation :  with  little  real  infor- 
mation, they  have  great  aptitude  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  collect,  in 
their  daily  intercourse  with  the  world, 
a  certain  ready-made  education,  that 
serves  their  turn  admirably. 

What  chance  has  the  honest,  but 
perhaps  homely-mannered  physician, 
Deside  a  man  like  this  ?  No  more  than 
the  rough,  but  kind-hearted  Tory 
farmer  would  have,  beside  the  rapoor- 
ing  Whig-philanthropist,  if  haranguing 
on  a  hustings ;  and  what  a  poor  thinff 
is  the  common  sense  of  int^rity  anS 
knowledge,  beside  the  courteous  cjgo- 
lery  of  a  charlatan.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, will  the  quack  obtain  currency 
and  success  where  the  regular  practi- 
tioner will  fail,  but  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence  will  be  accorded  to  him ;  ai^ 
more  important  than  all,  his  patients 
will  be  his  partizans.  Liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  their  better-j  udging  acquaint- 
ances for  their  patronage  of  a  char- 
latan, they  will  make  themselves  his 
advocates  and  defenders — learn  all  the 
cant  of  his  miraculous  cures  and  hb 

triumphant  sttccesses^^repeat  the  thou* 
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umd-time  told  talc  of  the  unjust  seve- 
rity of  the  world  to  the  claims  of  mere 
merit ;  and  in  fact,  for  their  own  pride 
sake,  they  will  omit  nothings  that  can 
raise  or  exalt  him,  because  their  own 
reputation  \n  involved  in  his  defence. 
Who  will  do  this  for  the  physician  of 
eminence  ?  or  what  physician  of  emi- 
nence would  accept  of  such  advocacy  ? 
The  result,  however,  is  clear  ;  and 
whether  the  scheme  involve  frictions 
with  caustic  alkali,  like  St.  John  Long's ; 
the  administration  of  strong  poisons, 
like  Hahnemann — or  the  blind  adop- 
tion of  some  panacea,  that  is  to  deplete 
and  strengthen,  to  excite  and  calm,  to 
stimulate  and  depress,  all  at  the  same 
moment — it  matters  not ;  disciples  will 
ever  be  found  numerous  and  influen- 
tial, delighted  to  have  a  new  subject 
to  employ  their  idleness  and  ennui  upon, 
with  the  reflective  flatterv  that  their 
discrimination  has  detected  this  Galen 
In  disguise. 

A  few  years  since — when  St.  John 
Long  was  in*his  glory,  it  was  the  raffe 
for  persons  in  the  very  highest  walk 
of  London  society,  not  only  to  patron- 
ize this  pretender,  but  actually  to  enlist 
themselves  among  his  warmest  partisans 
— hunting  out  new  victims  for  his  fright- 
ful cruelties,  and  seeking  wherever  cre- 
dulity and  long  suffering  might  afford 
a  chance  of  a  new  believer  in  his 
skill. 

The  continual  exposure  of  his  atro- 
cious experiments  at  length  prevailed ; 
and  one  by  one  these  high  and  titled 
indiviiluals  fell  oflf  from  liis  side,  and 
for  some  time  before  his  death,  his 
celebrity  was  all  but  gone.  As  for  the 
distinguished  persons  who  advocated 
him,  the  disct>veries  elicite<l  on  several 
trials  seemed  to  cure  them  of  one 
malady  at  least,  their  insane  taste  for 
a  science  of  which  they  knew  nothing* 
and  their  admiration  of  one  as  igno- 
rant as  themselves.  Medicine  grew 
gradually  into  disrepute  in  fashionable 
life.  Lords  and  la4lies  grew  shocked 
at  the  ridicule  they  had  brought  upon 
themselves,  and  they  leA  the  patronage 
of  charlatans  to  another  class  in  society* 
always  but  too  happv  to  pick  up  the 
cast-ofT  ha))its  of  tlu-ir  l>etters.  It 
was  an  easy  taste,  not  exiiensive,  which 
ri*<)uired  neitiier  qualification  nor  sa- 
crifice. The  great  requisite  was  to 
And  a  charlatan :  **  tir  ^t  catch  vour  hare,** 
quoth  Mrs.  Glass.  This  being  done*  a 
finatteriDg,  a  ytrj  slender  fmatterinf i 


of  his  system  must  be  acqtxired— «  con- 
fused,  unmeaning  jargon  of  medical 
f phraseology  must  be  learned— a  long 
ist  of  miraculous  cures  got  by  heart, 
and  the  quack  may  be  launched  upon 
the  world  with  good  hopes  of  success. 
He  himself  must  be  passive  the  while. 
In  former  days,  it  is  true,  the  whole 
burden  would  have  rested  on  his  own 
shoulders.     The  *'  book,"  and  a  book 
there    must    be,    of   his  discoveriesy 
should  have  his  own  sanction,  and  be 
in   his  own    hand.     Now,    however* 
*'  nous  avons  change  taut  cela."     The 
Esculapius     is    above    courting    the 
world's  favour :  he  is  of  retired  habits 
and  a  studious  turn — passionately  de- 
voted to  science,  he  neither  cares  for* 
nor  seeks  the  world — doing  good  by 
stealth,  he  inhabits  some  remote  dis- 
trict, and  makes  a  very  comfortable 
income,  without  the  necessity  of  spend- 
ing a  tithe  of  it.     It  devolves,  there- 
fore, upon  a  patient — some  passionate 
lover  of  science,  or  some  devoted  phi- 
lanthropist, dying  to  see  himself  in 
print — to  publish  the  wonders  he  has 
witnessed.     The  idea  is  excellent,  and 
takes  in  hundreds.     Here^  is  a  man* 
say  they,  not  a  physician,  consequently 
honest — ignorant  of  medicine,  there- 
fore well   qualified  to    iudge— .using 
scientific  terms  of  which  he  knows  no- 
thing, ergOf  to  be  believed.     His  ac- 
count of  the  system  must  surely  be  re- 
lied upon.    So  satisfactory  a  syllogism 
defies  refutation,  and  some  scores  of 
simple  folk  will  be  found  plodding  their 
weary  way  over  mountain  and  vuley  to 
seek  out  this  £1  Dorado  of  health*  the 
only  secret  of  whose  benefit  lies  in  the 
difiSculty  of  getting  at  it. 

We  have  been  mainly  led  to  these 
reflections  by  a  book*  which,  by  some 
casualty  we  cannot  exactly  account 
for*  has  found  its  way  to  our  study- 
table.  Hydropathy  or  the  cold-water 
cure*  as  practised  by  Vincent  Priees- 
nitz,  at  Graefenberg,  Silesia,  Aostria : 
by  R.  T.  CUridge*  Esq.,  <«  Member  of 
the  Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome.** 
This  latter  dignity,  by-the-by,  b  some- 
what new  to  us ;  we  trust  that  his 
fHend,  the  doctor*  is  also  an  associate 
of  the  learned  body ;  if  only  that,  we 
might  salute  them  as  '« Areodei  ambo.** 

Singularly  enough,  here  is  a  full  and 
perfect  illustration  of  the  very  thing 
we  have  been  describing.  First*  there 
b  a  doctor*  without  any  knowledse  of 
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totall  J  ignonat  of  twttj  tUag  far- 
tftinii^  to  diMuei  then  thare  ii  Ui 
theorj,  wlueh  nw;  be  ezpranod  In  hb 
owD  words— «>IdwiUr  t  uid,  lMd]r,Ui 
histoiuo,  u  ignorant  u  liiiiiid(  bat 
evidentlj  more  rimpla  ~"'"*"'  "* 
book  opens  thai : — 


pri)&  Bnt  bow  mndi  wDl  tUi  be  fau 
cresied  bj  the  knoiriedn  of  the  fact, 
that  at  <&aafoiiberg,  wItUn  two  da^a' 
jonrnej  from  Draadan,  and  only  eight  or 
tm  da;a  from  London,  tbare  eziMa  one 
of  the  greateat  baneiketora  of  manUnd, 
one  of  Uie  moat  aatonodinggeBlnaaa  ti 
tbU  or  any  other  age — the  minder  of  n 
sjitem,  bj  whld  M  proTea,  barood  the 

Sower  of  oontradletloo,  that  all  enraUa 
iMuea,  and  man;  deeUred  by  tba  fa- 
cnltT  beyond  the  power  of  their  art,  are 
to  be  enred  by  the  aole  agaaoy  of 
cold  spring  water,  air,  and  eseraae, 
(the  first  ap^led  In  manifold  ways)  i 
that  the  aid  of  the  seoond  Hippoenstaa 
hu  been  lought  fhxn  1829  to  the  pre- 
leDt  time,  by  upwards  of  7000  InTaBds, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  of  the 
belter  orders  of  lodety  ;  that  between 
forty  and  fifty  hydropattdo  aaubllah- 
menta  bave  sprang  npb^fhreitMrta  of 
Germany,  Hnngary,  Poland,  and  Bnaria, 
chkflT  preridad  otw  bymedleal  UMO, 
and  that  booka  have  bem  pnUished  on 
the  sntgaet  In  almost  every  oentinaidal 
language,  and  eomments  made  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gwmau  f»ftn  ^^ 
yet  this  moat  Intaraatlag  and  Ugbly  va- 
luable ^eerery,  one  ealcniatedta  ame- 
liorate, both  phyileallT  and  mvrally,  tke 
oonditloa  of  manUttd,  mora,  pmliva, 
than  any  other  made  daee  the  dawn  of 
ChriitiuiUy,  la  altogether  anknown  in 


might  extend  the  term  of  their  t 
tence,  eadiew  potaanoaa  draga,  be  ?•■ 
liered  from  dlaeaaa,  and  Hre  and  die 
without  pafai,  proi^Bad  to  aOofd  ma  ft 
pleainre  whidi,  altbovgh  anaeqoallted 
with  the  abitmae  terms  need  ha  madt 
rini>,  I  eonfett  I  conld  not  raeM." 

It  wonid  certainly  hftTe  been  renmi- 
fortunate  if  the  want  of  hi*  know&dga 
"  of  the  abstruse  terms  need  in  madMne" 
should  hare  deprired  the  antbor  of  the 
indulgence  of  fau  pUlantbropTi  and  the 
wnrlilofone  of  the  beet  Jtua  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  it  haa  Men  Ibr  N«aa 
years  past. 


im»  liondrcdj 
L  any  of  the  fUa 

>  wh«t))er  in  oa 

vuuiiirj  or  aornod,  ureacnts  ooe 
most  diiKUSting  and  liooiblc  i^ 
tliul  can  be  cancrired.  'I*o  see  ih 
tlid  blind,  ibo  mmaina,  thf  par 
the  victim  of  scrafula,  or  the 
pitiable  object  stricken  b*  itBolk 
liau  of  the  broiu,  elernalty  p«i^ 
repasBing  before  your  eyv*— wi 
talking,  Mting,  drinkti^.  and  lai 
beside  you — iswimiMhtiy  frrtm^ 
ful  to  be  deacribcd  in  wards.  T 
the  world  a  mcro  rliAmirl.hoM 
Fpe  every  class  from  tiga  ta  A 
stricken  4own  by  " 


hMiting  upriag,  inikkiM(tb 
air  ulabtivc  with  tlMir  mnsMhi 
this  be  atbing  to  raiaa  ■  imb^ 
and  tako  tlie  load  of  cm  AM 
IxiHuui,  he  roost  lie  otfa^  autM 
wc^  arc.  Yet  bear  Mr.  Clariifai 
i«  (juitp  cprlglitly  oti  the  anbjev 
expstialu  con  /fitta  ujiva  tho  del 
of  ddcrjy  gcntlcnii-n  on  ent 
OTxl  children  with  spinal  compli 
lint  we  pou  un  to  tho  tr««tiMC 
which  tlic  followuig  drxriptlua  « 
sutlior'a  own  experience    may  u 


"  At  fmir  u'rlock  In  lb»  moiiilM 
lurrunt  foldvd  mo  In  a  lar^*  bS 
uvor  which  bo  placed  an  maiiy  ttuos 
Muld  couvDDl«ntlT  bi-ar,  boiSi 
citcrnsi  air  txtnU  funw^rsiit.  j 
Iwr*[ilraUnii  oimmMcnl,  it  waa  iDi 
In  contiouu  fur  an  bmr  |  fe 
Irimght  a  i'«r  of  ■traw  elma,  w 


L>  olali-  of. 
loren  culd' 


penplraihwl  4aan 
UUulnMhiAIt^ 
lliri'vmiiiutvii;  thra dnMeed,  and «| 
until  brcakfitKl,  which  was  napaa 
milk,  bnnil,  tiuttrr,  and  'tnwH 
{the  wilil  ■irawbenry  In  U^  ■■« 
growl  b  Dbuudaanr.  (r>iai  Uw  tl 
nod  of  May  uDiil  Ulo  hi  Octahept 
i-a  o'docli  Inroaanded  Iv  th«>  dan 
iniUr  whinh  I  remaidnl  ruiv  ^m 
■etumed  borne,  and  iDok  •  site  tmd  I 
■lath,  Moh  for  fi.n*en  mkiaiH  i  dla« 
in«  o'ttork  j  at  four  pt*»wiM  WM 
:hf  duuche  1  at  seiini  npealrd  tie 
■ml  r.<oI-UUu,  nrtlPnl  tu  IimI  ac  | 
uly  having  mr 
ysmUwribwA 
St    tari 
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to  tho  treatment,  1  enjov«»«!  m«>re  robust 
health  than  1  had  ever  tfune  before  ;  tho 
only  viaible  etfrct  that  1  expffioneetl, 
wan  an  eruption  on  both  my  le^n,  but 
which,    on    aecount    of  the    bundage.t, 

Sro<!ucetl  no  pain.  It  is  to  these  ban- 
age**,  the  perspirations  and  the  baths, 
that  1  am  indebte<i  for  the  total  depar- 
ture (»f  mv  rheumatism." 

"  It  is  to  thoAC  bandagea*  the  perspi- 
rations, and  the  baths,  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  tho  total  departure  of  my 
rheumatism."  This  reminds  us  not  a 
little  of  the  rigmarole  diHrlamation  of 
the  fapgt>t-cutter  in  the  Medeoin  Mal- 
gre  lui,  who  concludes  his  eloquent 
enumerati(»n  of  hard  words  by  the  im- 
pre>»ive  hentence — "  Et  roici  la  raUon 
que  voire  Jillf  rst  muette." 

Now  reallv  wo  should  offer  some 
apology  for  occupying  the  time  and 
attention  of  our  readers  bv  any  lentrth- 
ened  examination  of  a  l>ook  like  this — 
nor  is  it  w<irth  it — save  that  when  we 
find  an  nnetlurated,  uninformed  man 
putting  hiniit'lf  in  the  van  of  attack 
upon  a  learned  and  gifted  profession, 
it  In-comes  our  dutv  as  reviewers  to 
notice  the  fact,  less  lor  the  sake  of  his 
chastisement  than  to  deter  others  from 
following  bin  example. 

**  It  is  oiilv  in  medicine  that  no  ono 
will  projNiHf  .1  change,  and  the  science 
ift  cnnoe«)\icntIy  left  as  though  it  were 
too  ^At•r^•d  t«»  he  meiMled  with."* 
Real  I V  i}ii>  in  tt>o  bad.  What  science, 
we  would  ask,  has  been  so  much  and 
so  crudlv  "  meddled  ^ith  V"  and  what 
art  ha>  ti)t>  l.iusof  Kngland  so  com- 
pletely ex|>oscd  to  the  interference  of 
mciMltr*,  a«»  the  practice  of  physic? 
Mc  think  Mr.  (*Iari<1gc's  o«n  Innik  is 
rather  an  awkuard  evidence  against 
his  »ord>. 

Hut  to  the  fact.  Let  u^  ask  another 
qutstitin  -which  of  the  arts  that  bene- 
fit mankind  has  made  the  same  pro- 
gres.^  a-H  nuMlicine  Aiihin  the  last  naif 
centur>  ?  The  tnatnient  of  all  acute 
affection^  h;is  Xn-m  signally  and  most 
fcucces>full\  chaiigi  d  :  the  stcthescope, 
with  it»  hIioIc  train  <»f  wonderful  di»- 
covories  has  in.ide  known  the  origin 
and  proj^res**  «»f  thoracic  disease,  en- 
abling tlie  practitioner  to  distinguish 
tulMTcular  from  nure  bronchial  uiala<lj 
— to  a^cvrtain  the  |>ortion  of  the  lung 
attacke<l,  its  extent,  its  lM»undary,  itA 
relation — to  anticipate  the  (*onse- 
quf*ncc  by  treatment,  an<l  when  the 
perfect  rettoratioii  is  itDpracticable> 


to  suggest  measures  of  alleviation  and 
succour,  hitherto   !)eyond   our  reach. 
What  then  of  lithotri'ty  ?  that  most  hu- 
mane of  all  the  remedies  for  a  malady, 
the    former    ciu'e    of   which  ranked 
among  the  roost  deterring  of  all  ope- 
rations.    The  intro<luction  of  iodine 
and  its  preparations  must  not  be  over- 
lookfHl,  nor  the  administration  of  bark 
in  many  stages  of  acute  inflammation, 
•uch  as  rheumatism,  with  great  and 
almost  universal   success.     But   why 
enumerate  these  instances  ;  the  success 
of  hospital  treatment  is  such  now,  that 
every  old  practitioner  will  confers  to 
the  curability  of  many  diseases  which 
in  his  student   days  ho   regarded  as 
invariably   fatal ;    and  vet   the  whole 
train  of  this  science,  built  as  it  is  upon 
the  sure  foundation  of  experience  and 
ttudy,  is  to  be  abandoned  tor  the  wrap- 
ping of  men  up  in  damp  sheets,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  peasant,  and  published 
to  the  world  by  P.  T.  Claridge,  Esq. 
Two  things  are    most  forcibly  im- 
pressed  u{M>n  us   by  this  bo<»k-lthat 
nothing  but  a  total  ignorance  of  all 
the  characteristics   of  acute  diseases 
could  have  led  any  man,  even  though 
as  uninformed  a  one  as  Mr.  Claridge, 
to  sup|>o8e  that  water  could  avert  the 
proin*fSs  of  inflammatory  action,  dimi- 
nish the  impetus  of  the  circulation,  sul>- 
due  nervous  excitement,  and   restore 
the  blood  to  its  normal  condition,  in 
time,  to  Mive  life,  when  threatened  by 
the  rapid  working  of  active  inflamma- 
tion. Secondly,  and  we  are  reduced  to 
this  conclusion  by  observing  what  a 
value  men  put  u^>on  acquirements  and 
information  obtamiKl  after  they  pass  the 
meridian  of  life — Mr.  Claridge  must 
have  had  but  a  limited  experience  of 
the  benefit  of  cold  water,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing,  ablution,  &c.  or 
ho  never  would  have  |)erniitted  him- 
self to  run  wild  upon  its  advantages  in 
the  manner  he  lias  done.     Quite  con- 
vinced that  it  alone  is  nect^ssary  for 
the    maintenance  of  health,  he   says, 
"  I  contend  that  it  is  in  the  power'of 
almost  every  one  to  attain  to  longe- 
vity."     ««  Y'our   uiaji^ty—ahnost  all 
men  die,"  was  the  courtiv  admonition 
of  the  FreiK-h  preacher  Lefore  Louis 
XIV.    •*  I  will  sum  up,**  be  continues, 
<•  my  observatioiu  on  this  head,  in  the 
words  of  a  medical  roan  from  Ghent, 
in   Belgium  :—•  Water  will   cure  all 
diK'ases  which  medicine  can  cure,  and 
tliAt  when  tliey  are  in  a  much  mort 
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ftdvanced  stage  than  that  at  which 
drugs  can  act.'"  Mr.  Claridge  is 
probably  not  aware  of  the  witness  he 
has  called  into  court ;  for  indeed  such 
is  the  state  of  medicine  in  Belgium, 
that  excepting  a  few,  a  very  few  bril- 
liant instances,  we  would  readily  con- 
cede to  him  the  superiority  of  so  harm- 
less an  agent  as  cold  water  over  the 
materia  medica  of  that  country,  and 
we  go  the  full  length  of  believing  that 
whatever  the  Belgian  physician  can 
cure,  water  will  cure  also. 

Mr.  Claridge  opens  his  second  chap- 
ter with  a  picturesque  account  of 
Grttofenberg,  and  proceeds  thus  :— 

**  The  chief  establishment  at  Graefen- 
berg  is  badly  arranged,  there  being 
always  a  disagreeable  smell  in  it,  aris- 
ing, first,  from  the  cows,  which  instead 
of  being  confined  in  sheds,  as  with  us, 
are  kept  under  the  house ;  secondly, 
from  the  public  conveniences  which  are 
on  the  staircases  ;  and,  thirdly,  from 
the  kitchen,  which  is  under  the  saloon, 
into  which  the  dinner  is  introduced 
through  a  trap-door,  by  means  of  pul- 
leys." 

Now,  this  certainly  is  not  over 
seductive ;  and  we  are  insensibly 
led  to  place  a  high  value  on  the  be- 
nefits of  cold  water  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these  ;  they  seem, 
however,  to  care  little  for  incon- 
veniences like  this,  but  inhabiting 
a  mountain  <' exposed  to  continued 
winds,"  with  no  other  refuge  from 
their  inclemency  than  a  room  contain- 
ing a  '<  bedstead  with  a  straw  mattrass, 
a  chest  of  deal  drawers,  a  table,  two 
chairs,  a  wash-hand-basin,  a  decanter, 
and  glass — similar  to  a  soldier*s  cham- 
ber in  a  barrack ;"  or  else  a  saloon, 
with  five  hundred  cripples  for  com- 
pany, they  place  their  pride  in  their 
endurance,  and,  making  a  merit  in 
their  martyrdom,  are  never  weary  with 
extolling  the  system.  "Mr.  Priess- 
nitz  considers  the  want  of  comfort  in 
the  apartment  an  advantage :"  doubt- 
less he  does,  for  as  he  only  receives  a 
certain  sum  per  week  for  his  lodgings, 
it  is  a  very  considerable  advantage  to 
him  to  give  as  little  as  he  can  for  his 
money ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
reading,  writing,  and  thinking  are  ob- 
stacles to  the  recovery  of  health.  If  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  physician  be 
essential  to  restoration,  we  entirely 
concur  with  this  dictam»  for  the  less 


thought  a  man  can  bestow  upon  such 
absurdities  the  better. 

The  same  "  advantage  *'  discovered 
by  the  proprietor  in  the  meagre  furni- 
ture of  the  bedrooms,  is  found,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  to  exist  with  re« 
spect  to  the  diet,  for — 

'*  It  is  complained  that,  though  plen- 
tiful, the  food  is  coarse.  Mr.  Priess- 
nitz,  when  any  allusion  is  made  to  tlus 
subject,  says,  'that  the  cure  would 
progress  quicker  if  the  table  were 
much  worse  served  than  at  present ;  he 
has  no  objection  to  people  eating  heart* 
ily,  but  he  insists  on  it  that  the  food 
ought  not  to  partake  of  those  solid, 
nourishing  qualities  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  m  England.'  When  it  has 
been  remarked  to  nim  that  certain  in- 
valids appeared  to  overload  their  sto- 
machs, he  replied,  '  that  they  might  gO 
on  as  they  would,  that  water  sooner  or 
later  would  find  its  own  level.*  " 

The  application  of  &  hydrostatic 
theorem  to  the  human  stomach  is 
somewhat  droll,  nor  do  we  exaetly 
comprehend  the  doctor's  meaning, 
unless  it  be  that  his  patients  are  to 
drink  till  they  can  hold  no  more,  in 
which  case,  we  perfectly  agree  with 
him  that  **  their  appetites  would  be- 
come more  moderate." 

Our  author  is  so  fascinated  with  his 
hero,  for  such  the  doctor  is,  that  h% 
dwells  with  considerable  length  on  his 
birth,  parentage,  and  want  of  edu- 
cation. "  His  habits  are  simple — go* 
ing  to  bed  early,  and  rising  in  summer 
at  four,  in  winter  at  five  o'clock ;  and 
as  he  knows  how  to  ward  off  colds,  or 
any  other  acute  diseases,  it  may  fairly 
hoped,  that  he  will  live  to  an  ad- 
vanced age."  We  don't  see  why  he 
need  die  at  all ;  for,  unless  transplanted 
to  a  dry  soil,  he  may  last  for  ever. 
*'  Many  people  complain,  that  he  does 
not  talk  enough  ;  and  doctors  who 
come  here  to  learn  the  treatment,  say, 
that  he  never  explains  any  thing  to 
them."  Now,  really,  ire  deem  this 
complaint  unjust ;  for  as  his  treat- 
ment in  the  one  word  water,  it  would 
be  amplification  to  dilate  on  it ;  how- 
ever, he  has  one  great  and  overwhelm- 
ing superiority ;  for  as  Mr.  Claridge 
informs  us,  "he  owes  all  his  experience 
to  utter  ignorance  of  medical  science ; 
which,  indeed,  is  his  greatest  advan- 
tage." Now  Doctor  Pangloss  was  a 
good  man ;  for  he  knew  what  wicked- 
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ness  was  ;  would  it  not  have  been  a 
little  stTviceahle  to  Doctor  Pricssnitz 
to  have  inquired  somewhat  into  that 
science  he  wa»  about  to  improve  upon? 
However,  wo  soon  find  our  error ; 
and  how  little  necessity  this  giftt  d  man 
U  under  tu  encumber  himself  with 
anatomy,  or  physiolojry.  or  anr  other 
of  the  sciences  that  explain  the  nature 
of  the  human  body,  "  for  he  never 
feels  the  pulse."  It  i«  a  common  ex- 
pression at  (Jriiefenberg,  that  he  §ee» 
into  the  human  body,  as  though  it 
were  made  of  glass.  Now,  either 
the  frequenters  of  Graefenberg  are 
greatly  given  to  exaggeration — to  use 
a  mild'  word,  the  less  excusable  for  so 
sober  a  population,  or  else  the  doctor 
is  in  jM»s>es»ion  of  a  valuable  secret, 
which  leaves  anatomy  and  its  co- 
sciences  far  in  the  distance,  and  permits 
him  to  view  the  whole  human  race  ex- 
act I  v  like  so  manv  decanters  of  clear 
water. 

We  have  already  slightly  hinted  at 
the  disgust  of  those  vast  assemblages  of 
•ick  and  ailing  people  so  profusely 
studded  over  the  Continent.  At 
GraefenberiTt  however,  we  have  the 
satisf tction  of  knowing,  that  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  sick-bed  is  thoroughly  re- 
spe<'ted,  and  that  those  feelings  which, 
perhaps  to  a  morbid  extent,  the  inva- 
lid is  disposed  to  indulge  in,  arc  here 
consulted  in  a  manner  the  most  grati- 
fying that  can  l»e  conceived. 

••  The  hydropathic  tn^atment  differs 
from  all  ittlKT^,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ad- 
mini.stere<l  to  hundreds  of  persons  con- 
gregated ill  one  place,  who  are  in  the 
^on^tant  h.ihit  of  ui«*<>tintcauddij>cus*>ing 
it.t  miTito,  M)  that  nothiii;j^  im|Mirtant 
can  liaii|K'n  toan\  >in^le  individual,  that 
i**  not  Kiii^%n  to  the  wli«»le  bodv  :  ^hiNt 
the  allopatheian  and  h«*mt>oi)iithian  pa- 
tit-nt'*  biini;  treat*  d  at  their  nouuM,  none 
but  their  oun  fnniili<*s  Lfit»w  the  re^Kults 
of  that  tr«*almi  nt.  " 

This  trulv  i.-*  the  democracv  of  me- 
dicine — no  undue  5uj>eriority  is  per- 
mitttMl  to  one  man  above  his  neigh- 
liour — water  i*  the  common  reme«ly 
for  all,  and  e\ery  one's  symptoms  are 
cognisable  hv  his  neighl>our  ;  this  must 
lead  to  ratiier  curious  \iews  of  life, 
particularly  when  the  company  is  of 
such  a  mixed  character. 


"  At  present,  in  1841,  there  are  un- 
der  his  treatment  at  Griiefenberg  and 
Freiwaldeaii,      an     archduche-is,     ten 

Erincos  and  princesr»c»s,  at  lea»l  one 
undred  counts  and  baron-*,  military 
men  of  all  grades,  several  medical  men, 
professors,  advocates,  itc,  in  all  about 
five  hundred." 

Our  author  becomes  philosophical, 
and  he  asks  us,  are  the  nations  who 
have  done  most  homage  to  the  science 
of  medicine  the  strongest  and  soundest ; 
and  he  answers,  no  ;  for  they  are  be- 
yond contradiction  physically,  if  not 
morally,  the  most  miserable  of  all. 
Now,  we  should  like  to  know  where 
he  obtaine«l  this  information,  and  upon 
what  data  he  asserts,  that  civilization 
has  not  conduced,  in  every  instance, 
to  the  developmt  nt  of  the  physical,  as 
well  as  the  moral  faculties  of  mankind ; 
and  that,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  mens* 
cultivation  will  be  found  their  health, 
their  vigour,  and  their  happiness.  But 
why  discuss  the  question  in  such  a  place, 
or  with  such  an  antagonist  ?  He  asks 
us,  **  are  the  individuals  who  do  most 
to  aid  the  apothecary  healthier  than 
the  others  ?"  This  is  very  like  asking 
us,  if  people  that  go  upon  crutches 
are  the  bt»st  dancers ;  and  we  only 
quote  the  passage  as  an  illustration  of 
his  logric. 

From  what  we  have  already  men« 
tioned,  it  may  be  collected,  that  a  sys- 
tem which,  as' far  as  its  efficacy  extends, 
is  as  old  as  Paraclesa«,  has  been  ap- 
plied by  an  ignorant  peasant  to  a  vast 
▼arietv'of  cases  to  which  it  is  totallv 
inapplicable.  The  remedial  effects 
of  cold  water,  however,  are  fami- 
liar to  every  medical  man  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inrtammatioas,  but  that  any 
thin;^'  fo  limited  in  its  operation  can 
superse<Ie  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
thos4>  |»owerful  medicinal  agents,  so 
successtiiUv  emplc>yed  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  diseases,  is  as  great  an  ab- 
surdity, as  to  asM^rt  that  a  pop-gun 
could  propel  a  ball  as  far  as  a  twenty- 
four  pounder. 

Secondly — it  may  be  gathered  from 
a  fflance  at,  I  dare  not  ask  the  peru- 
sal of,  this  book,  that  no  theory  is 
too  ridiculous,  nor  any  supposed  dis- 
covery too  absurd,  not  to  find  one 
still  more  ridiculous  and  more  absurd 
to  be  its  advocate  and  defeoder. 
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GBECORiira  XIII.  Pont.  Max.  An.  L  Sotto  P.P. 
ESigie  del  Pontciice  con  cam 

UoOSOTTORDIf,   STBAI 

L'Aneelo  con  la  spada,  e  la  croce  distnigge 
el  di,  di  S,  " 


Has  the  coui't  of  Borne  renounced  its 
persecuting  spirit  ?  or  uould  it  notj  if 
reelored  to  power  and  influence  in 
these  realms,  revert  to  its  former  prac- 
tices— encoiiragiDK  kings  to  extermi- 
nate heretical  subjects,  and  subjects  to 
dethrone  heretical  kings?  These  are 
questions  of  more  tlian  specuktive  in- 
terest at  the  present  moment,  when 
some  even  among  Conservative  states- 
men propose  to  constitute  popery  a 
part  of  llie  establishment  iu  Ireland. f 
But  where  and  how  are  wo  to  seek 
for  their  solution  ?  Where  so  well  as 
in  Rome  itself?  And  how  so  trul; 
as  hj  examining  tests  found  on  the 
spot  of  the  present  state  of  o[>tnion 

Many  such  teats  might  be  suggested. 
We  propose  in  the  present  article  to 
consider  one,  wliich  may  at  tirst  sightr 
perhaps,  seem  trifling,  but  which,  when 


all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it  are  regarded,  oi^ht  not  to  be  viewed 
as  unimportant. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
is  too  well  remembered  in  Europe  to 
be  forgotten  at  Rome.  The  question 
is — with  what  sentiments  is  it  now  re- 
garded there  ?  The  contitixed  and 
authorized  circtdalioa  of  the  medal, 
the  engraving  of  which  stands  at  the 
huail  of  this  article,  goes  no  little  way, 
in  our  mind,  towards  supplying  a  so- 

We  know  that  within  these  few 
yearst  some  priests  in  England,  fear- 
ful of  the  effect  which  any  appeal  to 
this  medal  might  produce  on  tnegeno- 
rous  minds  of  British  Roman  Catho- 
lics, have  attempted,  first,  to  deny  its 
existence,  and  then  to  discredit  its 
authority.  Wc  therefore  feel,  that  we 
are  nut  performing  a  useless  task  to 


*  Serie  dei  coiij  di  Slcdagnlio  Pontificie,  da  Marlino  V.  (ino  a  tutto  ii  Pontifleato 
della  San.  Mem.  di  Pio  Vll.  esislenti  nelU  Pontificia  Zecca  di  Roma.  Roma, 
HDCCCXxtv.  Presso  Vmcenzo  Poggioli,  Stnmpatore  Camerale. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Uartholumew  ;  with  u  concise  history  of  the  cormptioni, 
Bsuriialioii?,  and  anti-social  vfTecla  of  Romanism.  By  Sir.  V.  S.  R.  Cockburn, 
Bai-t.  A.M.     )>p.  M7,  Vlmo.     London,  1840. 

!VidB"Slatoonrelandconaidered,"bjLord  Alvanlev,  pp.25,32.  London:  1841. 
See  pages  29  to  36  of  the  work  referred  to  at  the  h'cad  of  this  article — "  The 
Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,"  by  Sir  W.  S.  R.  Cuokburn.  This  is  a  most 
useful  epitome  of  the  history  uf  that  transaction,  and  furnishes  also  such  ample 
references  to  the  writers  of  that  day,  as  will  enable  the  student  who  wishes  to 
judge  for  himself,  to  pursue  the  inquiry  up  to  the  most  anthentic  sources. 
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calling  public  attention  to  the  liijttory 
ot*  this  medal,  both  a.s  to  its  ori)^n  and 
ita  pre5ent  presiT>ation,  and  aii  to  the 
connection  of  the  pontiff,  bv  whom  it 
wa»  i&i>UiMl,  with  the  transaction  it  com- 
menioratest. 

It   mav,  however,  Imj   nece»sarv  to 

{>renuj>e  how  this  medal,  and  the  cata- 
ogue  of  all  the  Uoman  medaU  from 
which  is  quoted  the  description  beneath 
the  en^'aving^,  came  into  our  ik>s&os- 
sion.  We  have,  then,  to  assure  our 
readers,  tliat  they  have  not  reache<l  us 
through  the  intervention  of  any  second 
hand,  hut  that  we  have  ourselves  pur- 
chosi'd  both  the  one  and  the  other  not 
merely  in  Rome,  but  at  the  pafMil  mint, 
close  to  the  Vatican,  and  from  the 
authoriziHl  guardian  of  the  collection. 
Nuy,  farther,  that  being  anxious  to 
have  a  proof  that  the  die  is  kept  per- 
fect and  in  con«itant  use,  we  requested 
a  ca.Ht  from  it  in  silver,  (there  InMng 
none  but  ropjuT  ones  on  sale,)  which 
was  accordingly  struck,  and  presented 
to  us  on  our  return  a  few  days  after- 
wards. 

The  medal  s{>eaks  pretty  plainly  for 
Itself;  but  if  any  further  explanation  of 
it  be  required,  it  is  given  in  the  de- 
scription underneath  the  engraving. 
This  dt>scription  is  found  at  page  31 
of  the  catalogue.  No.  110  of  the 
series,  and  informs  us,  that  on  one 
side  is  represented  the  portrait  of 
the  pontitT,  in  a  pope's  cap  and  an 
episcopal  gown,  and  tliat  on  the 
other  the  *'  angel  with  the  sword  and 
the  croM  destroys  the  Hugonots." 
The  writer  adiU,  this  ^^  alludes  to  Ihe 
CKiiBRATKn  slani^hter  of  the  day  of 
St.  Burtholumnr."  This  gratuitous 
eulogy,  8h(»rt  as  it  is  or  rather  as  it 
mu^t  Ik*,  couMdering  the  necessary 
briefne.vi  of  such  a  catalogue,  suffi- 
ciently indicates  with  what  views  both 
the  writer,  and  those  who  employed 
him,  regarded  that  tragical  evenL 

Hut  it  may  be  suggested,  that  the 
catalogue  is  piThaps  nearlv  as  ancient 
as  the  m«><Uil  itself,  and  affords,  there- 
f€»re,  no  ti»st  of  the  present  feeling  of 
the  court  of  Home.  Let  us  then  ex- 
amine it  somewhat  more  minutely. 

The  title-page  runs  thus  : — ••  Scries 
of  impressions  of  the  Pontifical  Me- 
dals in  the  Papal  Mint  at  Rome,  from 


Martin  V.  to  the  end  of  the  Pontifi. 
cate  of  Pius  VII.  of  holy  memory. 
Printer!  at  Rome  in  1824,  by  Vincenxo 
Poggiole,  Printer  to  the  Papal  £x- 
che<juer,  (Stamjtatore  Camerate).** 

In  the  preface  we  are  told»  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  notice,  that  Pius  VL 
was  the  pope  who  began  the  collection^ 
by  uurcnasmg  seven  hundred  and  fortr- 
eight  medals  from  the  Hamerani  fa- 
mily in  171)0— that  it  was  completed, 
and  a  proper  place  for  its  safe  keeping 
provided  m  the  mint  by  Pius  VII.^  to 
whom,  in  honour  thereof,  a  slab  with 
an  inscription  (which  is  also  given) 
was  erected  in  the  mint  itself — and 
that  this  catalogue,  though  drawn  up 
durbg  the  reign  of  Pius  VII.,  was 
not  published  until  shortly  after  his 
death,  under  Leo  XI I. 

Nor  was  all  this  done  without  a  full 
sense  of  the  historical  purposes,  to 
which  these  coins  might  be  converted : 
for  the  preface  assures  us,  **  that  such  a 
collection  must  prove  extremeW  useful 
to  history,  whicn  it  frequently  helps  to 
illustrate  and  establish,  by  the  series 
of  remarkable  events  which  it  pre* 
sents."^ 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  a  favourable 
opportunity  occurred,  when  the  collec- 
tion was  making  in  1796,  of  silently 
omitting  this  medial,  if  there  prerailed 
at  the  Vatican  any  sensation  of  awk- 
wardness or  uneasiness  at  its  exhibi- 
tion— any  compunction  for  the  awful 
crime  it  pourtrayed — any  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  public  gaxe  the 
melancholy  proof  it  afforded  of  the 
resolute  bigotry,  with  which  the  reign* 
ing  pontiff  of  that  day  bad  watched 
the  contrivance  of  that  massacre,  and 
rejoiced  in  its  perpetration. 

But  no  :  even  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, no  such  feelings  bad  found  en- 
trance into  the  breasts  of  the  holy 
conclave.  Pius  VI.  admitted  it:  Pius 
VIL,  who  owed  so  much,  and  professed 
so  many  obligations  to  Protestant 
England,  retained  it ;  and,  ever  since* 
the  die  has  been  kept  in  perfect  order 
and  constant  use :  and  more  impres- 
sions of  it  (as  we  were  informed  at 
the  mint)  have  been  struck  and  toldy 
than  of  any  other  medal  In  the  ec^ 
lection. 

But  the  above  pre&oegoet  a  step  fuv 


*    .     .    .    toma  sommamentc  utile  alia  storia,  a  cul,  con  la  serie  di 
fatti  che  appmenta,  serve  bene  spesso  di  lame  e  di  proTi.'* 
Vou  XIX.<-.No.  114. 
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ther,  in  making  ns  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  entertained  at  Rome  on  the 
subject.  For  ample  and  authorized 
testimony  to  the  ralue  of  the ''  copious 
monuments  of  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory" which  this  collection  supplies,  it 
refers  us  to  the  **  applauded  treatises 
of  Molinety  Bonani,  and  Venuti,*  who, 
at  erery  opportunity,  bestow  on  it 
(t.  e,  on  that  portion  of  it  existing  at 
their  time)  the  most  marked  enco- 
miums, and  deduce  from  it  lights  to 
elucidate  more  and  more  the  pontifical 
history  of  the  last  four  centuries/'f 

We  are  here,  then,  authorized  to 
regard  the  historical  narrations  of 
these  authors,  and  their  reflections 
upon  the  facts  narrated,  as  approved 
of  at  the  court  of  Rome  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Let  us  then  look  into  the  treatise  of 
Bonani.  It  is  entitled,  **  The  coins 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  which,  from 
the  time  of  Martin  Y.  down  to  the 
year  1699,  have,  either  by  public  au- 
thority or  private  eenius,  come  to 
light,  explained  and  illustrated  with 
much  sacred  and  profane  erudition, 
bv  A.  P.  Philip  Bonani,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  at  Rome,  from  the 
press  of  Dom.  Ant.  Ercole,  1699, 
with  th.^  permission  of  the  superiors" 
(cum  facuUate  superiorumS) 

The  dedication  is  to  Innocent  XII. 
The  superiors,  in  their  approbations, 
after  stating  that  they  have  carefully 
read  the  work,  declare,  one  of  them, 
that  he  finds  nothing  in  it  opposed  to 
Catholic  fWth  or  discipline;  ("Nihil 
reperio  Catholicse  fidei  aut  disciplinaB 
contrarium.")  The  other,  that  nothing 
is  to  be  found  in  it  opposed  to  good 
morals,  or  the  Catholic  religion. 
("  Et  in  eo  nihil  reperi  contra  bonos 
mores,  aut  Catholicam  Religionem.") 
.^p.  136. 

At  page  836  of  the  first  volume, 
there  is  an  engraving  of  the  medal  in 
question ;  and  under  its  number, 
xxvii.  and  motto,  "  Ugonottorum 
strages,"  there  is  a  detailed  history  of 
the  whole  transaction;  in  which  the 
truth  seems  to  be  stated  as  fairly  upon 
both  sides  as  could  be  expected  from 
the  author.     After  describing  the  ap- 


plause with  which  this  slaughter  of 
the  rebellious  Calvinists  was  received 
at  Rome  and  in  Spain,  and  with  what 
lamentations  in  England  and  other  here- 
tical countries,  and  after  simply  enume- 
rating the  previous  battles  of  the  Pro- 
testants, in  which  he  says  that  they 
were  rather  baffled  than  broken,  and 
stating  the  multitudes  of  them  who 
were  collected  at  Paris  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  of 
Navarre,  he  proceeds  thus  :— 

*'  Quippe  Carolus,  g^nerosa  indole 
puer,  non  plus  undeeim  natus  annos, 
post  triennalem  matris  ac  proceram  tu- 
telam,  protinus  ad  luereticos  tollendos 
incuboit,  atque  one  die,  qui  fuit  S.  Bar* 
tholomoeo  sacer,  pluribos  in  locis,  inge* 
nitem  ipsomm  numerum  toedio  sua- 
tulit. 

"  Eaciedes  9  Kalend.  Septembris  anni 
15^  inchoata  est  Lutetise,  pulsata  pa- 
latii  public!  mi^ore  campana,  ut  csedea 
patraretor.  Et  ver6  per  dies  tres  con- 
tinuatos  noctibus  lanienam  horribilem 
tota  urbe  sexaginta  hominum  millia  in 

Eerduelles  iterumqne  nova  molientes 
sereticos  perpetrarunt.  Uno  verbo, 
sexcent®  domus  qua  direptse  sunt,  qua 
incens»,  et  quater  mille  homines  interu 
fecti ;  sed  non  una  Parisiensium  strage 
conclusa  est.  Per  plnrimas  urbes  g^ras- 
sata  est.  Sicque,  per  similes  in  proviii- 
ciis  cesdes,  sublata  sunt  vigintiquinquo 
hominum  milia. 

*'Insperata  Gallise  commutatio  Gre- 
gorium  rontificem  et  Italiam  eo  majore 
gaudio  perfudit,  quo  gravior  fuerat  m»- 
tus  ex  relatione  Cardinalis  Allessand- 
rini,  ne  perduelles  ab  aviti  reiigione  d»- 
sciscentes  Italiam  inundarent.  Accepto 
nuncio  statim  pontifex  ab  ede  sancti 
Marci  ad  sancti  Ludovici  templum  solem- 
ni  supplicatione  se  contulit ;  indictoque 
jubilsBO,  Christiani  orbis  popuios  provo- 
cavit  ad  Galliae  relig^onem  et  regem 
supremo  numini  commendandos.  Co- 
linii  et  sociorum  csedem  in  Vatioana  Aula 
describi  coloribus  jussit  a  Georgio  Va- 
saro  religionis  vindicatsB  monamentiun 
et  de  profligata  lueresi  trophaeum,  aolli- 
citus  inde  quiun  salubris  segro  regni  cor- 
pori  tarn  copiosa  depravati  sanguinis 
emissio  esset  profutura.  Flavium  Car- 
dinalem  Ursinum  le^^atum  &  Latere  in 
Galliam  destinat,  qm  Carolum  Rej^em 
admoneat,  ut  c«eptis  insistat  fortiter, 
neque  cnram  asperis  remediis  inchoatam 
prosper^,  perdat  leniora  miscendo. 


*  **  Gli  applauditi  trattati  che  ne  publicarono  il  Molinet,  il  Bonani,  ed  11  Venuti, 
i  quail  ad  ogni  tratto  ne  fanno  i  piu  distinti  encomj,  e  traggono  da  essa  Inmi  per 
sempre  pin  rischiarare  la  Pontificia  Storia  degli  ultimi  quattro  Secoli." 

t  There  are  copies  of  those  works  in  the  library  of  Dublin  College. 
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lamauam  h»c  fu^rint  t«m  pn»- 
^aroit  pietatis  atouc  ninc^riu  in 
leam  ecclefliam  fiuet  doruinrnta, 

PontiHcioi  Aollicitudiniift.  mm  do- 
qui  secu.H  interprotanmtur.  At- 
DOD  sine  Dot  opo,  divioo  que  coq- 
m  itraf^om  perpt^tratam  i*s»e,  in 
late  ptTcuHHo  docuit  Gro^orius, 
angelus  ^ladio  vt  cruee  armatus 
reDolles  iuvehitur  ;  qua  etiam  ex- 
ne  in  mentom  rerocat  hipretico- 
maA  alba  cruci>  t^bsi^ataji  futH»o, 
milit*^.^  repi  inter  c«*teros  di|n)o- 
,  sicati  nariter  ab  ipsiii  crux  alba 
if  gejitauatur.  Aneelos  autem 
I  dlvtniii  Script urii  uosii^nare  di- 
iDflpirationem  docct  Riccardua  a 

Vtctons  fticut  miniiftroji  Dirins 
B,  (addit  IKiTonimuH,)  quie  n>- 
nU  u.sa  fuit.  ' 

r  CharI«M«,  who  was  a  youth  of  a 
tf  ditjHMition  (!)  when  not  more 
even  yrarii  of  age,  after  the  three 
tutelai^  of  hi«  mother  and  noble 
uis»  forthwith  devoted  hiwuelf  to 
irpatiom  of  hereticM,  and  in  one 
bicfa  wax  Macrtnl  to  St.  Bartholo- 
e  took  off  a  va.Ht  numbt^r  of  them 
eat  many  placid.  That  Hlauf^hter 
mmenced  on  the  ninth  kalend  of 
iber.  of  the  year  157*2,  at  PartJi, 
rinj^ne  of  the  j?reat  bell  of  the 
(aa  a  nij^nal)  that  the  slaughter 
b«  per|N*trate<i.  And  truly,  dnr- 
ee  c«>ntinued  days,  in  the  nights, 
lousand  men  p4*rpetrated  a  hor* 
itchery  in  the  whole  city  against 
nemies  the  heretics,  who  were 
eTising  new  Hchemes.  In  a  word, 
idred  houses  were  either  pulled 
r  burned,  and  four  thousand  men 
but  it  did  not  end  with  the  maa- 
»nlj  of  the  Parisian.  It  raged 
h  a  great  many  other  cities.  And 
hrough  similar  slaughter  in  the 
;estwenty«rt>e  thousand  men  were 
off.  This  unhop«Ml-for  change 
I  affairs)  of  France,  filled  Pop« 
y  and  Italv  with  the  greater  joy, 
ortion  to  t)ie  fear  which  had  ex- 


isted from  the  report  of  Cardinal 
Alessandrini,  lest  their  enemies,  who 
had  departed  f^om  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  should  also  inundate  Italy. 
Immediately  upon  receiTing  themessen- 
gtT,  who  brought  the  tiding^,  the  pontilT 
proceeded  from  the  church  of  St.  Mark 
to  the  temple  of  St.  Louii,  with  a 
solemn  (procession  and)  thamkaaivmg  : 
and  procUiwung  a  jubilee,  he  ioTited  Um 
nations  of  the  Christian  world  to  com* 
mend  the  religion  of  France  and  her 
king  to  the  (faTour  of  the)  supreme 
power.  He  commanded  that  the  slaoffhter 
of  Coligny  and  his  companions  shovud  bo 
described  in  colours  in  the  halla  of  the 
Vatican,  by  George  Vasari,*  as  a  aoaai* 
steal  ojf  vindicated  rtUgicm^  and  at  a 
trophy  of  routed  heretjf,  (the  pope) 
bcwg  anxious  that  f^om  theoce  so 
wholesome  and  so  abundant  a  sheddin|^ 
of  corrupt  blood  should  be  beneficial  to 
the  sick  body  of  the  kingdom.  He  seadi 
from  the  lateran  into  France  the  Cardi* 
nal  Flario  Ursini,  as  leeate,  in  order 
that  he  might  admonish  king  Charles* 
that  he  should  boldly  persist  m  what  ho 
had  begun,  and  that  be  should  not  loso 
(the  ad  v  antage  of)  a  cure  so  prosperousW 
commenced  by  severe  remeoies,  thrtmgk 
mixina  gentler  onet  with  them, 

**  Altnongh  these  were  such  i/7iia- 
frioKS  proofi  of  the  piety  of  Charle*,  and 
of  his  Mincere  fidelity  totcerds  the  CaihoUe 
churchy  as  well  as  of  the  anxious  care  <ff 
the  pope,  there  were  not  wanting  thoso 
who  otherwise  interpreted  them.  But 
Gregory  taught  that  that  slaughter  was 
not  effected  without  the  aggiiianee  ufGod 
and  the  divine  counsel,  in  a  medal  which 
was  struck,  and  in  which  an  angel, 
armed  with  a  sword  and  a  cross,  is 
rushing  against  the  rebels ;  by  which 
figure  also,  he  calls  to  mind  that  tho 
houses  of  the  heretics  were  marked  with 
a  white  cross,  that  the  royal  soldiers 
might  distinguish  them  amongst  the 
rest,  as,  in  like  manner,  the  white  eriMis 
was  carried  by  themselves  upon  thdr 
caps. 

'*But  Riccardus    teaches,  from  St 


ese  paintings,  three  in  number,  are,  as  we  can  testify,  still  risible  in  tho 
egia  of  the  Vatican.  They  are  briefly  described  in  the  eighth  volume,  pago 
a  splendid  work,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  that  palace,  and  jmbHshed 
« in  iSiiH.  The  author,  Erasmo  Pistolesi,  assigns  them  to  Georgio  Vasari, 
isiders  them  as  affording  abundant  proof  of  his  talent ;  remarking,  howerer, 
last,  which  was  finished  by  his  scholars,  that  it  is  too  minute,  and  Uuptetum 
ihan  the  other*.  **  Ma  quest  ultimo  resta  di  maniera  piu  minnta,  e  mono 
ica,  tanto  ii  disegno  che  in  colorito,"*  Ice.  TIm  fine  arts  are  said  to  civilise, 
le,  and  refine  the  human  mind.  Here  is  a  magnificent  publieation  to  which 
t  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  ;  but  the  ^of  eondnetor  dare  not,  even 
aiaeteenth  century,  breathe  within  the  predncts  of  Rome,  a  single  tjgh 
is  inhuman  butchery,  though  he  cntictses  tho  painter  for  not  giving  tolto 
otation  a  more  picturesuuc  effect !  What  a  heiitiftil  rmlt  of  jrtEfs  §dm» 
when  condactoa  noda'  Bomish  aospioti. 
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Victor,  that  angels  often,  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  denote  divine  inspiration ; 
as  also,  Jerome  adds,  that  they  are  the 
ministers  of  the  divine  vengeance,  mak> 
ing  use  of  the  arms  of  Icings."* 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  transac- 
tion! and  such  are  the  reflections  of 
the  narrator,  given  in  a  work,  of  which 
the  Superiors  tell  us,  that  it  contains 
**  nothing  contrary  to  catholic  faith  or 
discipline,  nothing  contrary  to  bonos 
mores,  and  the  catholic  religion  ;'*  a 
work  to  which  a  catalogue  of  the  Ro- 
man medals,  drawn  up  in  1824  with 
theHcnowledge,  and  published  with  the 
sanction  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  refers 
118  as  an  "applauded  treatise." 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  medal, 
we  find  we  cannot,  without  exceeding 
our  limits,  give  the  quotations  from 
Gotemporaneous  writers,  which  we  had 
prepared,  relative  to  the  transaction 
itself.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  Our 
readers  to  a  very  able  discussion  on 
the  subject  already  some  time  before 
the  public,  t  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  one  extract  from  it, 
which  we  select,  because  proving  at 
once  from  undeniable  authority,  that 
both  the  French  monarch  and  the 
Roman  court  knew  beforehand,  and 
approved  of,  the  intended  massacre. 

"  While  Cardinal  D'Ossat  was  em- 
ployed at  Rome  to  solicit  a  divorce 
between  Henry  IV.  and  Margaret  of 
Valois,  he  was  told  by  Clement  VHI. 
(Aldobrandini)  that  when  Cardinal 
Alessandrino,  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  France  to  prevent 
the  marriage,  Charles  IX.,  in  reply  to 


his  arguments,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Monsieur  le  Car- 
dinal, tout  ce  que  vous  me  dites  est 
bon,  je  le  reconnois  et  en  remercie  le 
pape  et  vous ;  et  si  j'avois  quelqne 
autre  moyen  de  me  venger  de  mes 
enncmis,  je  ne  ferrois  pomt  ce  mar- 
riage,— mais  je  n'en  ai  point  d*  autre 
que  celui-ci."  His  holiness  added, 
that  when  the  news  of  the  St.  Bartho- 
lomew arrived  at  Rome,  Cardinal 
Alessandrino  exclaimed,*'  Loue  soit 
dieu,  le  Roi  de  France  m'a  tenu  pro- 
messe!"  This  anecdote  was  known 
to  Pope  Clement,  because  he  was  at 
that  time  auditor  to  Cardinal  Alessan- 
drino," (mentioned  above  by  Bonani,) 
"  and  had  accompanied  him  to  France, 
He  wrote  down  the  story  at  the  time, 
and  was  sure  he  could  still  find  it  in 
his  own  handwriting  among  Cardinal 
Alessandrino's  papcrs4 

'<  To  this  evidence,  from  authority  so 
direct  and  unquestionable,  passing 
through  so  few  hands,  and  those  of 
such  high  consideration,  with  no  con- 
ceivable motive  to  pervert  the  truth, 
or  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Charles, 
we  see  no  possible  objection  that  can 
be  made.  It  follows,  that  the  king 
was  insincere  in  his  professions  to 
the  Hugonots,  and  that  he  made  use 
of  his  sister's  marriage  as  a  covert  to 
conceal,  and  an  expedient  to  accom- 
plish his  designs. 

"  The  same  conversation  is  related 
by  Captlupi,  with  slight  variations  in 
the  details,  but  with  an  agreement  in 
the  main  facts  that  corroborates  the 
story,  and  with  this  addition,  that 
after  holding  this  discourse,  the  king 


•  The  above  translation  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Sir  W.  S.  R.  Cockbum, 
already  referred  to — ^page  92,  &c.  The  Latin  has  been  compared  with  the  original. 
I  may  here  add  the  remarks  on  the  same  medal  of  the  French  author  Molinet,  also  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preface  quoted,  page  2,  in  his  **Historia  Summorum  Pontificum  per 
eorum  numismata,"  published  at  Paris,  1679.  *'  Etsi  nonnulli  Stragcm  Hvgonotto- 
BVM  jussu  Caroli  IX.  Parisiis  factam  die  S.  Bartholomaeo  sacra,  anni  1572,  tanqnam 
nimise  crudelitatis  ac  consilii  pri&cipitis  facinas  reprehendant,  illud  hoc  numismate 
probasse  ac  laudasse  videtur  Gre^orius,  quod  zelo  tribuendum  est,  quo  erga 
Christianam  religionem  flagrabat.  In  banc  enim  spem  fuerat  adductus,  sectiun  ac 
luem  illam,  qme  veneno  suo  Galliam  infecerat,  ejus  ducibus  et  fautoribus  inte- 
remptis,  delendam  iri  et  radicitus  evellendam.  Hocque  per  angelum,  coelestis  ira 
in  inimicos  crucis  Christi  vindicem,  perpetratum  creaidisse,  satis  innuit  hujus 
nummi  typus. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  87,  page  94.  This  contains  a  masterly  expoeare  of 
Dr.  Lingard's  misrepresentations  relative  to  this  transaction. 

J  Lettres  D'Ossat,  22nd  September,  1599.  There  are  six  copies  of  these  letters 
in  the  library  of  Dublin  College,  one  of  the  folio  and  two  of  the  quarto  Paris 
edition,  1624;  one  Paris,  1627;  one  ditto,  1641 ;  and  one  ditto,  1698,  with  notes 
by  Amelot  de  la  Houssage,  which  is  the  best.  This  rapid  succession  of  editions^ 
proves  the  estimation  in  which  these  letters  were  held  at  Paris. 
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took  a  Tftliublc  rin^  from  his  finprer, 
anti  presented  it  to  the  cardinal  as  a 
pUnlge  of  Win  attachment  to  the  church. 
Allossandrtno  declined  the  rin«.%  say- 
infc>  he  desired  nothing  in  addition  to 
the  kinpr's  wonl,  and  went  away  satiA- 
fied  with  what  ha<i  pafscd. — (Lo  Stra^ 
ta^emn.) 

*'  It  i;»  a  confirmation  of  this  part  of 
the  8torv,  that  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
amltaxsador  for  England,  who,  with  the 
admiral  and  the  other  Hugonots  was 
completely  cieceivcd  by  the  kind's  pro- 
found dissimulation,  wrote  exultingly 
(m  the  occasion,  to  his  friend  Ltird 
l^urlcijrh — *  The  f«)oliHh  cardinal  went 
awav  as  wise  as  he  came  ;  and  the 
mojit  foolish  part  of  all,  at  his  going 
awav,  he  refustNl  a  diamond  which 
the  king  ofTiTcd  him  of  six  humlred 
crowns.'" — (Ihs^i^eii,  193, ) 

The  letttr  of  C:ardinal  D'Ossat 
likiwiso  informs  us,  that  the  pope 
communicated  the  same  intflligencc  to 
hi.H  council,  in  proof  that  Margaret 
had  bcfu  constrained  to  contract  this 
marriage  a^^1inst  her  inclinations  ; 
which  wns  one  of  the  reasons  assigfned 
for  dissolving  it.*  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  communication  occa- 
sioniHl  either  surprise  or  emotion  in 
the  minds  of  the  cardinal,  the  pope» 
or  his  council.  Twentv-seven  vears 
had  then  (loiKO  ela[)sed  from  the 
dav  of  St.  Bartholomew.  But  re- 
volving time  had  brought  no  sense 
of  shan)(>  or  sorrow  for  the  i>art  thus 
a<*knowledgi'd  to  hart'  )>een  taken  in  it 
by  a  preceding  |Mi|)e. 

Bonani's  commmtarT  on  the  medal 
«how<,  that  one  hundri*il  years  af^er- 
ward.H  t  l(5iM»!  it  was  still  regardtMl  aa 
suggf.stfd  by  divine  counsel,  and  exe- 


cuted with  divine  aasittance.— ^  Non 
sine  Dei  ope  divinoque  consilio.*'! 

Have  another  hundred  and  forty-three 
rears  ilone  rooro  than  tha  preceding 
hundred  ami  twenty*seven»  to  work  a 
change  of  sentiment  at  the  Vatican  ?  If 
so,  has  there  been  exhibited  there  anj 
sign  of  repentance — any  confession  of 
remorse?  Thefirstarrivalof  thebloodj 
intelligence  at  Rome,  put  the  bells  of 
St.  Peter's  into  joyful  motion,  awoke 
the  artillery  of  St.  Angelo,  and  sent 
the  sovereign  pontiff  in  stately  triumph 
to  offer  up  a  "  Te  Deum**  of  thanks- 
giving. Has  he,  at  any  time  since» 
assumed  the  garb  of  penitence,  and 
gone  in  sorrowing  procession  to  the 
house  of  (lod  to  implore  forgiveness  ? 
He  then  announced  a  year  of  jubilee* 
and  invite<i  all  the  faithful  to  join  him 
in  rejoicing  over  the  destruction  of 
heretics !  Has  he  ever  since  pro* 
claimed  a  year  of  fasting  and  mourn- 
ing, and  ordered  the  sons  of  the 
church  to  weep  over  the  victims  of 
superstition  ?  The  king  of  France* 
indeed,  sent  his  ambassadors  to  foreign 
powers  to  palliate  or  deny  the  crime : 
but  has  the  court  of  Rome  taken  anj 
step,  to  efface  from  the  memory  of  as- 
tonished Europe,  the  appalling  spec- 
tacle of  the  head  of  the  church  re- 
joicing over  the  work  of  bloodshed 
and  murder  ? 

Had  any  such  measure  been  adopted* 
any  such  alteration  of  feeling  been 
avowed,  charity  might  avail  herself  of 
the  plea,  and  Christianity  rejoice  to 
believe  in  the  happy  change.  Rut 
when,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  her 
during  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages* 
amid^t  the  bitter  accusation  of  foes 
and  the  feeble  defence  of  fk*iends,  dis- 


*  D'On^at.  Par.  \(XlfK  P.  Et  est  bon,  que  vous  sachiez  encore,  que  comma 
j'allait  informant  \vs  ranlinaux  de  la  congregation,  un  dVuz,  a  saroir,  Borghesc^ 
me  dit,  qno  li>  pa|M*  Uur  arait  compte  cette  histoire  le  jour  qu'il  les  assembla  de- 
rant  »iii  pour  (*<*  fail  ;  di>nt  je  suis  ai<>e.  A  quoi  vous  pouves  connoitre,  entre 
autroA  rhosfs,  la  ir**s  lH>nn<'  inclination  de  8.  S.  au  bien  de  cet  affaire,  et  la  gratitude 
quo  1<>  roi  ft  vouH  tou^  lui  rn  devons.  Aussi  roe  gais  je  servi  de  ce  cet  rectt  que 
S.S.  mv  fit.  rn  ninn  tiriturv  «-n  droit,  pour  r«*ndre  vraisemblable  la  crainte,  quon 
a\ail  fait««  a  la  rvtn«\  Marf!U«Titc,  pour  lui  faire  fairoce  mariage. 

t  Tht'  tomiM-r  «tf  tho  c<»urt  i>f  Rodk*,  in  the  year  16H6,  (Innocent  XI.)  may  also 
U*  rolI»^t<'d  from  thi' ri'jiiirings  j»ot  up  there,  under  the  pope's  patronage,  to  cele- 
brate tli«'  rrtocttion  of  the  edict  of  \aiHe§  by  the  promulgation  of  that  of  Fon- 
tainMt  au,  "J^A  Ootol'vr,  l<iK5  ;  v^hioh  gave  ris«*  to  tho  cruel  **DrQ^madeB*  of  those 
da\«,  anil  (•n<li'«]  in  the  nii.serablr  expulsion  from  France  of  above  two  hundred 
thouo^and  of  h«'r  muikt  industriou*  and  best  conductid  citizens.  An  account  of  these 
festivities  U  given  in  a  curious  wi>rk,  publif>he<l  in  Venice,  and  entitled,  **  Roma 
Feftteggiante  *  *  alle  glorie  della  Pieta  del  Christ ianismo  Ix>dovico  U  ^Grande,  in 
occaAione  della  da  lui  estinMita  Eresia  mediante  I'editto  de  Fontanablo,*1685^**  Ice. 
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cUdning  to  deny,  to  palliate^  or  to 
lament  her  crime,  even  liberality  must 
discern  the  truth  and  withhold  assent 
from  the  charitable  conclusion  ;  and 
we  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  her 
to  one  of  her  own  motionless  images, 
which,  remaining  alike  insensible  to 
adorations  and  insults,  shows  how 
little  claim  it  possesses  to  its  pretended 
divinity.  Rome,  indeed,  in  presuming 
to  announce  herself  unchangeable,  does 
in  fact  proclaim  herself  impenitent;  and 
on  the  front  which  she  would  erect  as 
infidlible  and  divine,  she  brands  the  cha- 
racter of  reprobate.  But  not  only  by 
her  pretensions,  but  by  her  very  con- 
stitution, (the  cardinus  electing  the 
pope,  and  the  pope  creating  the  car- 
dinals,*) is  the  court  of  Rome  com- 
pelled to  remain  unchanged  and  im- 
changeable ;  and  over  her,  as  over  the 
blighted  Campagna  that  surrounds  her, 
there  seems  to  hang  a  mysterious  spell, 
retaining  both  in  gloomy  barrenness, 
notwithstanding  the  sweet  change  of 
seasons,  or  the  ameliorating  progress 
of  civiliscation  and  knowledge. 

But  here  we  beg  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. We  are  far  from  attributing  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  any 
country,  the  sentiments  and  views  of 
their  church.  Many  of  their  historians 
have  described  this  fearful  deed  with 
as  much  reprobation,  as  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  Protestants  themselves. 
We  believe,  at  all  events,  that  all  the 
English  and  the  well-educated  Irish 
of  that  persuasion,  would  denounce 
with  horror  the  repetition  of  such  a 
crime.  They  have  erown  up  in  a 
Protestant  land,  have  breathed  a  Pro- 
testant atmosphere,  and  are  more  or 


less  imbued  with  Protestant  sentiments. 
Of  some,  however,  among  the  igno- 
rant and  priest-ridden  Irish,  sad  and 
recent  experience — the  combined  at- 
tacks on  cnurch  property,  the  assassi* 
nations  of  several  of  the  established 
clergy,  and  the  murderous  assaults  on 
Protestant  electors — have  compelled 
us,  though  reluctantly,  to  form  a  very 
different  estimate.  They,  and  their 
agitating  pastors  are,  we  fear,  but 
too  fit  mstruments  for  the  court  of 
Rome,  imder  whose  complete  surveil- 
lance and  control  it  is  proposed  to 
place  them  ;  and  it  behoves  our  rulers 
to  pause  before  they  restore  among  ua 
the  influence  of  a  power,  which  has 
taken  no  small  share  in  exciting  for- 
mer rebellions  and  massacres  in  this 
island.! 

We  may,  however,  be  told,  that  the 
court  of  Rome  has  lost  the  power, 
though  it  may  retain  the  desire  to 
domineer.  That  this  is  true  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  we  are  rejoiced  to 
admit.  But  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  this  power  may  be  re-esta- 
blished by  the  same  means  and  the 
same  imperceptible  degrees,  by  which 
it  was  at  first  created.  It  should  also 
be  considered,  that  it  never  consisted 
in  the  extent  of  the  pope's  dominions^ 
or  in  the  strength  of  his  armies,  but 
in  the  absolute  and  degrading  thral- 
dom of  mind,  which  popery  itself 
brought  on  the  poptdar  massesy 
wherever  it  prevailea  ;  and  which  ren- 
dered them  the  willing  though  servile 
tools  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  This 
despotism  has  never  been  shaken  in  its 
stronghold,  the  heart  of  man,  but  by 
the  counteracting  spread  of    Grospel 


*  The  rieht  of  electing  the  pope  was  not  confined  to  the  cardinals  till  1059,  by  the 
decree  of  Nicholas  II.  Yid  "  Joannes  Gamerius/'  as  quoted  by  Bonani,  volume  L 
page  11. 

T  To  pass  over  later  instances  of  this  kind,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  pontiff, 
whose  medal  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  have  sufficient  authority  for  as- 
serting, that  **  the  exertions  of  this  pope,  CGreeory  XIII.)  were  not  all  of  so 
facific  a  nature.  *  *  •  He  was  unwearieain  devising  proiects  against  the 
^rotestants.  The  rebellions  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had  to  contend  with  in  Ireland^ 
were  almost  always  abetted  by  Rome ;  and,  indeed,  the  pope  did  not  conceal  that 
he  wished  to  bring  about  a  general  combination  against  England.  Year  after  yeaf 
his  nuncios  endeavoured  to  negotiate  this  matter  with  Philip  II.  and  the  Guises. 
It  would  be  an  interesting  labour  to  collect  and  arrange  all  these  negotiations  and 
projects,  which  were  often  unhnoton  to  those  whose  ruin  they  were  designed  to 
accomplish,  and  which  led  to  the  grand  enterprise  of  the  Armada.  Gregory  con- 
ducted and  ureed  them  with  the  most  ardent  zeal.  The  French  league,  which  was 
so  perilous  to  Henry  III.  and  IV.  had  its  origin  in  the  connexion  of  this  pontiff 
with  the  Guises."-— i^anAe's  History  of  the  Popes,  London,  1841.  Volume  i. 
page  434~-d. 
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troth.  A  tyrannical  ffovemment  may 
keep  it  under  control  bv  the  help  of 
standing  armies,  as  in  Austria ;  mfi- 
delity  may  undermine  and  supplant  it 
for  a  time,  as  in  France  ;  an  unsancti- 
iied  lust  after  liberty  may  array  its 
nominal  and  sincere  professors,  though 
fellow-subjects,  in  the  opposing  rann 
of  civil  war,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
their  colonies  ;  but  in  the  Protestant 
portions  alone  of  Protestant  states, 
has  the  progress  of  sacred  truth  dis- 
pelled its  baneful  influence,  and  esta- 
blished in  its  room  morality,  freedom, 
and  peace.  Any  Protestant  govern- 
ment, therefore,  which  consigns  the 
education  of  its  youthful  subjects,  and 
the  .religious  instruction  of  its  maturer 
masses  to  a  popish  hierarchy,  and,  in 
compliance  with  their  demands,  insults 
and  repudiates  the  book  of  revelation, 
does,  in  fact,  sin  not  only  against  God 
but  against  its  own  best  interests,  by 
preparing  its  people  for  the  reception 
of  papal  usurpation  ;  and  will  And, 
perhaps  too  late,  that  it  has  exactly  to 
the  same  extent  compromised  its  own 
strength  and  sovereignty. 

This  is  more  especially  true  of  a  re- 
presentative government,  where  the 
people  must  have  an  influence  in 
making  and  administering  the  laws  ; 
and  wnere,  therefore,  to  win  them,  is 
ultimately  to  win  the  government  and 
grasp  the  reins  of  power. 

To  these  countries,  accordingly,  have 
been  directed  for  some  years  bade  th« 
anxious  regards  and  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  pope  and  college  of  Propagan- 


da.* Here  especially  are  they  labonr- 
ing  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  Here  then  shoold 
our  rulers  be  equally  vigilant  to  meet 
and  oppose  them,  by  promoting  the 
circulation  of  God's  word  and  the 
eyangelization  of  the  people.  But 
here,  on  the  contrary,  nave  they  en* 
dowed  a  popish  college  in  the  MMom 
of  the  country,  and  entered  into  a 
monstrous  compact  with  the  priest- 
hood, to  exclude  above  five  milbont  of 
their  fellowmen  firom  scriptural  edu- 
cation. 

Who  can  be  so  blind,  as  not  to  fore- 
see the  miserable  result  of  such  in- 
fatuated policy  ?  Who  but  must  an- 
ticipate (if  such  conduct  be  continued) 
the  re-erection  in  these  lands  of  that 
"  imperium  ta  imperio/'  that  spiritual 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  authority, 
whose  complete  development  must 
uproot  and  overturn  the  firmest  dril 
establishment. 

The  spirit  of  darkness  permanentlr 
enthroned  at  the  Vatican,  turning  with 
disappointed  scowl  from  the  retribu- 
tive horrors  of  Spain  and  Portugal* 
may  well  direct  his  brightening  eye  to 
the  triumphs  thus  preparing  for  him 
in  this  devoted  island*  and  smile  with 
exulting  derision,  when  he  beholds 
Protestant  rulers  anticipatioff  bis  ut- 
most wishes,  and  consigmnff  tnefar  sub- 
jects by  millions  to  the  spiritual  des- 
potism of  his  vigilant  and  relentless 
emissaries. 


*  We  may  mention  a  trifling,  though  significant  instance  of  this  feeliaur,  wbieh 
camt*  under  our  own  obsorTation.  At  the  pope's  palace  on  the  Quiriaal,  (nis  diief 
residence  during  some  months  of  the  year,)  in  the  state  apartments  are  several 
paintings  of  the  best  masters.  But  toe  private  suite  of  rooms  which  forms  bis 
raTuuritc  retirement  when  the  abated  urgency  of  actual  business  permits  of  other 
meditations,  prf  ^ents  on  its  walls  no  other  ornament  than  eograru^  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  and  cathedrals  of  Engiaad ;  as  if  to  remind  him,  that  the  soverein 
pontiff'  should  allow  himself  neither  rest  nor  peace,  till  he  had  rs  sstshBiliwI  Bs 
empire  over  this  rebeUioas  province  of  Christendom. 
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THIRD  AITieU. 


It  bad  been  Sir  Artbur  Wellesley's 
fate,  hitherto^  in  bis  Portugpiese  and 
Spanish  campaigns,  to  be  botb  singu- 
larly unfortunate  and  singularly  suc- 
cessful. In  the  first  he  bad  delivered 
the  country  from  the  invaders,  and 
was  only  prevented  by  ill-judging  col- 
leagues, by  whom  he  was  superseded, 
from  effecting  the  capture  of  a  whole 
division  of  the  French  army,  and 
sending  them  to  England  prisoners  of 
war.  For  this  service  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  commission  appointed  to 
try  him  as  for  a  grave  offence,  and 
was  deemed  by  many  but  too  fortunate 
in  having  escaped  severe  animadver- 
sion. In  the  second,  by  a  most  mas- 
terly operation,  be  effected  a  second 
deliverance  of  the  same  country,  and 
was  enabled  to  carry  the  war  bnoldly 
into  the  Spanish  territory,  and  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Spanish  army. 
He  there  gained  another  glorious 
Tictory.  But,  from  the  misconduct 
of  his  allies,  in  every  respect  most  re- 
prehensible, that  victory  was  attended 
by  no  results  beyond  the  credit  which 
it  reflected  upon  the  British  arms.  The 
successful  general  was  soon  seen  in 
rapid  retreat,  leaving  his  wounded  to 
the  care  of  a  generous  enemy,  who 
again,  with  increasing  numbers,  re- 
sumed the  offensive,  with  every  pros- 
pect, humanly  speaking,  of  overrun- 
ning the  Peninsula  by  a  complete  con- 
quest. 

Indeed  no  other  hope  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  many,  if  not  a 
large  majority,  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  begun  to  be  wearied  by 
the  vexatious  issues  of  the  war,  and 
felt  that  the  heavy  burdens  which 
were  imposed  upon  them  were  but 
poorly  compensated  by  barren  military 
glory.  Of  this  feeling  the  Whig  op- 
position failed  not,  as  usual,  to  take 
every  advantage.  The  conduct  of  the 
ministry,  who  persisted  still,  in  carry- 


ing on  the  war  in  Spain,  was  loudly 
and  severely  censured.  The  exploits 
of  the  British  general  were  coarsely 
undervalued,  ana  his  professional  cha- 
racter malignantly  assailed.  The 
great  successes  of  Buonaparte  upon 
the  Continent  were  vauntingly  set 
forth  ;  and  his  marriage  with  a  prin- 
cess of  the  house  of  Austria  was  in- 
sisted upon  as  such  a  consolidation  of 
his  power  as  forbade  the  hope  that  it 
could  be  again  speedily  disturbed  by 
any  confederacy  that  might  be  formed 
against  him.  He  could  now  direct  an 
undivided  attention  to  Spain;  and 
was  it  in  the  power  of  fate  any  longer 
to  preserve  that  unhappy  country  from 
the  grasp  of  the  conqueror,  who  was 
already  recognised  as  the  un<^puted 
lord  of  contmental  Europe. 

One  man  there  was,  whom  the 
taint  of  Whiggery  still  kept  in  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  but  whose 
sentiments  were  more  worthy  of  the 
country  which  gave  him  birth,  and  by 
which  ne  was,  indeed,  honourably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  party  with  whom 
he  was  connected.  "  The  unproduc- 
tive consequences  of  this  victory," 
said  Mr.  Windham,  alluding  to  the 
kst  of  Sir  Arthur's  well.fought  fields — 
*'  for  a  victory  it  was,  and  a  glorious 
victory, — were  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  military  renown 
which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
gained.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  thought  on  the  Continent  that  we 
might  do  something  at  sea ; — that  an 
Englishman  was  a  sort  of  sea-animal  % 
but  our  army  was  considered  as  no- 
thing. Our  achievements  in  Egypt 
first  entitled  us  to  the  name  of  a  miu- 
tary  power  ;  the  battle  of  Maida  con- 
firmed it ;  and  he  would  not  give  the 
battles  of  Vimiero,  Corunna,  and  Ta- 
lavera  for  a  whole  archipelago  of 
.sugar  islands." 

Yes,  Windham  was  worthy  of  bet. 


•  Life  of  Field  Marshal  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.  G.,  K.  C.  B., 
G.  C.  H.,  &c.  &c.  By  W.  H.  Maxwell,  author  of  "  Stories  of  Waterloo,"  •«  The 
Bivouac,*'  &c.  &c.     In  3  vols.    London :  A.  H.  Baily  and  Co.     1839. 
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t(*r  nu'n  than  those  witli  whom  he  was 
nssfK'iatnl  ill  party  »trupj:h»!*  in  th»* 
Hriti>h  parllanicnt.  Far  from  him 
was  thf  ton«»  of  ranconui:*  th'prccia- 
tion   hv   whi«'h   thcv    s<tui»Uh1   not  to 

•  •  •    •  • 

«li>}^'riu'f  t}u'ni'«i*lvt'-  whrn  .npcakm^  <»f 
our  j^n'at  iMnnnianih  r.  KarthtT,  still, 
thr  malignant  t-xultation which roj<»ic*'d 
in  tho  Micro»i.s«'s  of  thi*  rominon  t-ni'my, 
<'n»t«'h«'ity  hr  wa>,  and  inipra<«ti- 
cahlo,  in  many  ri'S|K><'t!«,  hut  not  imfair 
or  unir«'iuTnu»  ;  an«l  never  (ii<l  he  lo>c 
his  instincts  ao  a  true-horn  Hriton, 
or  .-^utTiT  tlh'  frenzy  of  an  epidemic 
and  revohttionary  liheraH.sm  to  diyiturh 
his  understanding  or  to  corrupt  his 
heart.  Surrv  an*  we  to  ^av  that  ho 
hv  nn  means  r^•rlre^ent^•d  a  maJHritv  of 
lii^  eountrymrn  at  tliis  |H'riod  ;  anil 
that  if  parliament  de[>ended  then»  ad 
it  docs  now,  upon  mere  |KtpuIar  Mdi- 
tion.  it  woulii  h<'  in)|Hi«isihIe  for  any 
mini'*try  to  pt-rsfvere  in  carr}injr  on 
the  war. 

Hut  irovernment  nnlilv  res<dvod  to 
pi-rM'vert'  in  the  contest.  They  fidt, 
wi>4*ly.  that  in  disre^arilin^  the  |M»pu- 
laie,  thry  utre  only  .showing  the  more 
re«i|H'et  ti»  the  people.  The  services 
of  t>ur  irre.it  jreneral  were  appreeiatfd, 
hi"*  \i<'toricH  wiTi*  acknowledp'd,  his 
<litTK'ultii'*i  uen*  f(*lt,  hi«i  advice  was 
followiMl.  The  Miivcrri^n  markcil  his 
S4-nsi'  of  his  exalt  I'd  merits  hy  raising 
him  to  the  prrra^c ;  and  the  |»arlia- 
nuiit,  \\\  anni'xin^  to  tlie  m*wly-cre- 
atnl  dik'nity  a  pfusion  of  two  th(m- 
saml  pounds  a-\ear.  It  ^as  in  dis- 
eu'isiiiir  the  propriety  of  c«mferrinflf 
u{>on  iiiin  such  a  rewan),  that  t}ie  vi- 
rnh-ncf  of  the  opposition  chiefly  ftmnd 
\cnt.  whtn  Mr.  Ponsitnhv  did  not 
s«Tnp!i'  to  vay  tliat  if  it  rented  with 
him  to  inflict  punishment  ur  to  extend 
pardnii,  hU  cifUffv  HCf  would  eom|»el 
him  to  h.ivr  n'course  to  the  severer 
alt*  rn.-itivr,  so  convinced  was  he  hoth 
of  the  follv  and  thi*  wickcihiess  of  the 
(Niursf  upon  which  ministers  hail  re- 
solved. 

Such  v,Si^  the  htate  of  puhlic  opi- 
nion in  r.nu'lund; — nor  was  the  state  of 
feidin^  in  S|iain,  or  the  ccmduct  of 
th«'  governing  authoriticsi,  either  civil 
or  nnlitary,  more  encouraffin^  or  sa* 
tisfai'tory.  The  itupreme  junta  were 
actuated  hy  a  hlind  aiiil  aindcss  enthu- 
slxsin,  in  uhich  .1  nM»tcd  hatred  of  th«* 
Frt'tich  wa*i  eondtiuiMl  with  a  |>a^sion- 
ati*  aspiration  at^er  p^tpular  fn  edom  ; 
and  whilst  flighty  the«>rijtu  and  decla- 


matory rhetoricians  ahounded,  who»e 
disM*rtations,  replete  with  plausihle 
generalities,  and  whose  harangues, 
"full  of  sound  and  furv,"  amused  or 
puzzled  the  understandings,  or  en- 
gagi-<i  the  iinaginatitms  of  their  hear* 
ers,  there  was  not  one  practical  man 
to  \h'  found  who  might  hring  plain 
comm<m  sen^e  to  lK*ar  upon  the  actual 
condition  of  aflfairs  •  and  we  mav  addp 
that  if  there  were,  in  the  then  heated 
temperament  of  men's  minds,  auch 
aingidarity  would  only  cause  him  to  be 
susiH'cted. 

'rhe  people,  with  a  detestation  of  the 
French  amounting  to  a  holy  horror, 
were  without  the  unity  or  the  svstem 
whiidi  could  alone  give  them  a  chance  of 
ex|>ellingthe  invaders  from  their  native 
land.  They  {M)?isessed  a  patriotism 
which  was  not  to  be  suhduinl,  but  un- 
derstandings which  were  not  to  he  in- 
struct«»<l.  They  seemed  equally  inca- 
(uihle  of  lK>ing  depressed  hy  adversity, 
or  of  profiting  hy  experience.  The 
morning's  <lawn  witnensed  them  re- 
plete with  energy,  and  buoyant  with 
the  hoi>e  of  victory  ;  the  evening  sun 
Raw  them  broken  and  scattered ;  an 
easv  prev  to  their  more  scientific  and 
disciplined  adversaries.  Hut  in  a  few 
days  they  rallied  again,  as  if  no  cala- 
mity had  iM-fallen  them,  and  were  as 
eauer,  and  as  enthusiastic,  and  as  con- 
fident as  ever  in  their  anticipations  of 
a  complete  and  speedy  triumph  over 
their  profligate,  but  terribly  energetic 
av'iailants ; — and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  had  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  or  the  ability  of 
the  generals,  lH*en  equal  to  the  elastic 
sfiirit  and  heroic  determination  of  the 
|M>op}e,  their  efforts  might  have  been 
crtiwned  with  success. 

In  the  fortified  towns  where  the 
resist«ince  dejM'nded  upon  the  spirit  of 
the  |KK»ple,  pnMligies  of  valour  and 
devotion  were  displayetl.  such  as  ren- 
der their  sieges  some  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  the  op«>n  country,  where  the  skill 
and  the  conduct  of  the  general  is  re- 
quired, they  were  either  broken  as  a 
ro|N'  of  Nanil,  or  s<<attered  as  dust  be- 
fore the  wind  ;  and,  of  the  thousands 
who  ctrngregateil  upon  the  battle  fields 
sueh  an  acci»imt  was  soon  rendere*!  as 
showed  but  too  plainly  of  how  httle 
value  mere  courage  or  heroismp  with- 
out science,  i^  in  the  operations  of 
war. 
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Such  were  the  circum stances,  uid 
nuch  wiu  the  state  of  public  feeling 
both  at  home  and  abroaci,  when  Wel- 
lingtun  was  rctirinK  cautiouslv  from 
the  advanced  position  which  ne  had 
occupied  in  Spain,  in  order  to  recruit 
his  wearied  and  crippled  armj,  until 
reinforcemantD  should  arrive,  and  such 
a  turn  be  given  to  affairs  as  might 
afcain  enable  him  to  act  upon  the 
offensive.  Iii  the  Spanish  service  he 
was  no  longer  embarraased  bj  the 
perplex ing  co-operation  of  Cuesta, 
who,  upon  the  score  of  health,  waj 
suffered  to  retire ;  but,  as  if  to  com- 
pensate such  an  advantage,  the  cause 
was  dcprivoil  of  the  services  of  the 
Marquess  de  la  Romana,  bj  death, — 
the  only  Spanish  general  deserving  of 
the  name,  a  man  of  sound  under- 
standing, and  of  unblemished  patriot- 
ism, whose  loss,  at  such  a  moment, 
was  greatly  tu  be  lamented. 

The  junta,  whose  measures  seemed 
all  to  bo  based  upon  abstract  conside- 
rations,  and  who  sceroed  to  consider 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  mere  accident,  undeserving  of 
any  serious  attention,  in  the  military 
ap|>ointnients  which  they  mode,  hod 
rcRpect  rallier  to  the  politics  than  the 
professional  qualifications  of  their  com- 
manders, and  were  more  solicitous  to 
Mcure  the  services  of  active  partizana 
of  their  peculiar  views,  than  of  men 
whose  vi),'our  or  ability  might  enable 
them  tn  act  with  success  against  the 
liiemj.  In  truth  these  factious  dri- 
vellers were  blowing  hubbies,  whilst 
the  French  were  casting  balls  ;  and  if 
Weliinj^on  had  not  been  at  hand,  to 
repair  ttie  errors  caused  by  their  ig- 
norance, their  negligeuee,  and  their 
presuiiiiition,  their  doom  would  have 
WHin  Im-i-ii  Healed,  and  thu  Peninsula 
wnidil  have  passed  under  the  yoko  of 

At  thi^  iieriod  Lord  Wellington  en- 
terljiin.il  Iiut  little  hope  of  effecting 
the  i-x]>nlsiim  of  the  French  from 
Sjiuiii ;  hut  Portugal,  he  thought,  un< 
di-r  any  i-ircutHhtaiices,  might  be  de- 
fendi'd.  He  therefore  bestuwed  much 
atliniiiin  iipoii  the  training  and  dis- 
ci]>]inliiL:  c.f  the  Portuguese,  who, 
uiidiT  ll'Tef  fiird,  proniii^ed  soon  to  be- 
ciiiiU'  ^nvA  .iililiers ;  and  also  made  a 
miiiuli'  survey  uf  the  country,  with  a 
vik-w  Ik  till'  frectiiin  uf  works  for  it* 
woteitiiiti,  which  led,  ultimately,  to 
the  splendid  military  cAiceptioa  of  the 


[J- 


coula  oerer  roll.  nd  war*  th*  i 
cupationi  of  tl  ifrft  nMB.  m 
were  the  objoui.  •.yian  lAid  ht  i 
intent,  whOit  abBdar  at  boHaan^ 
to  uperaa  hu  ebaracteTi  and  fiiBfa  a 
envj,  andnwligiuW  abroad,  to  pml 
hit  conncili,  ud  iba  thoaaandJite 
tions  were  daily  """'"(r  UaawU 
were  inieparabls  from  UaUgftca 
mand,  and  which  would  hava  dri* 
almost  any  other  man  to  ratira  Id  d 
gujt  from  a  lenrica,  whara  ^  i 
iponsibilitT  wai  to  grMtff  tha  aBM 
ances  so  DTMiin^  aad  tbo  praiM 
of  ultimately  acoompHdung  aay  tn 
■'  -  of  tbo  eooBtfj 


.n  by  thenuMtbrilli      .  ___ 

the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  reader  thould  vM^uint  lAaa 
minutely  with  the  dataib  of  l>a 
Wellingtou'i  dailj  lift  at  A*  |«l 
of  which  we  write,  to  fbna  a^  tk 
quate  coDception  of  tba  rariad  aaai 
ance*  1^  which  be  wu  b 


Mortier  were  itrikinKlr  Maanw  ■ 
compassionate   towerdl  niB  womli 


not  ignorant  of  U 
Judge,  then,   of  his  mar 
find  that  a  French  olBeer  wbo  bi 
sent  upon  a  special  Duadoa  to  1 
negotiate  an  exehai^  of  ||A 
wu,  contrary  to  all  profala<|^j 
decency,  sdwd  npon  vj  tT' 
general,  and  detj^«d  in  cT 

ment,  until  hiareiteratedrai . 

and  ezpoatnlations  at  leiutb  Amb 
him  into  an  order  for  his  i^aTMOM 
His  troops  had  been  T«duoed,  brail 
vation,  to  a  atale  of  phyiloal  W 

■  ■  '    enilertd  them  t *^* 

nilitarj  duty,  i 


■HUB  HI  anivi 
incloaaall 

^      iiiiWi 


be  had  to  encounter  the  eaoubhKl 
the  Spaniard*,  that  wfaOc  Oflf  M 
famishing,  Us  men  had  M  fljl 
wants  abviidantly  nqfOtdM  W 
cipenae.  Tis  true,  by  a  fiak.'Mnl 
verv  soon  put  th  down.  BA 
was,  surely,  very  sTokbg  to  hw 
to  write  a  quiie  ol    «I*cap  to  nflv 
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tlip  ralumniM  of  hiH  frien(Li»  at  the 
v«*ry  iiHiinent  uhen  all  his  eiienrics 
worv  ri'f|iiire(l  to  n'|>el  tlu*  attaA'ks  of 
hiM  oHfinio.  Hilt  thiK  was  nut  all. 
Tho  juiitA  and  the  S|»ani«»h  fr<*ncraU 
vt-n*  |K*rp»'tu:illy  mnnnittin^  iTTors  in 
^tratLvy  l>y  which  the  ot)iinni»n  (-auM* 
Mas  ^'rii'voii««Iy  i-onipronuNiMl ;  aii<l  then 
cithtT  MaiiU'il  him  tor  having  rauM-d 
tho  \VT\  oalamttioii  airiun»t  which  lu* 
hail  init  thi'iu  upon  thi'ir  ^lanl,  an«l 
which,  if  hi«  f.irn(*htIv.rc)M*ati'(l  ad- 
vice had  hiM'fi  Att<'ndi*(i  to,  would  all 
have  Ik'cii  avoided  ;  or»  callc«I  u]>on 
hi  in  t(i  extricate  them  from  their  ]K,Ti- 
louH  {Nisititin,  hy  nuneineiits  which 
Would   ha\e  defeated  all    hi»  welMaid 

{dann,  and  hv  makin^r  Hhich  he  would 
H'  only  playing  the  ^ame  of  the  one- 
niv.  In  the  south  and  ex«t,  the  ^haine- 
All  ini«icondu<'t  of  the  Spanish  ^^neral, 
La  IVna.  marred  the  suere>s  of  a 
Well-citncerteil  uperatitm,  which,  hail 
the  F.nkflioh  tniup^  under  Sir  Thomas 
( I  rahani .  1  .<  ird  Lynedoch  i  In-en  properly 
^up}H>rted,  would  have  coin)M>llcu  the 
French  t«»  rai^e  the  liie^e  of  Cadix;  and 
th«  n,  A'i  if  to  rival  cowardice  hy  fal5<v 
htMid.  a  >tati'nient  wax  puhli*«hed  hy 
which  the  mi^carriaire  wan  imputed  to 
the  remi.v*inc>*i  of  the  Kn^lish  general, 
whii.'h  cnni|H'lIed  the  hiTo  of  Harossa 
to  ciiuic  fdrward  in  \  indication  nf  hiit 
haj'dlv -earned  laurcN,  and  make  such 
an  exp<i»*urc  iif  S|tjuii<ih  iNTtidy  or  |ki1- 
triMiuery  il^  daina^iNi  their  CAU.«e  in 
the  eyes  nf  Kuro|Ks  and  ^ave  hut  too 
much  ^ound  to  the  op|M)sition  in  the 
liriti'^h  iiarliainent  to  repreisent  them  as 
unu  urthv  nf  the  hlnoil  and  the  trca.suro 
which  h:iil  hi'eii  already  exp«*nthil  in 
their  dcfencf.  All  thi^  while,  every 
avciiue  thrtiUkfh  the  I'yreiince^i  was 
thnniifcii  liy  triNip«  frniu  Tranco,  whu» 
relca-iil  from  c*ontinental  warfaroi 
Were  now  c«iiip-tvatiii^  in  the  k\*iiin- 
MiU,  and  nnly  impatient  for  the  m(»- 
ment  when  tiny  uere  to  he  hrou^ht 
intii  cnntlict  with  the  inlanders  hj 
wlinm  ahme  the  supremacy  of  the 
f^rawlf  nation  and  the  ^n'eat  Nap^jlcun 
wa.«  «till  disputed. 

Already,  ihe  I'reiich  tr<Ni|ui  in  S|Mun 
ainnuiited  ti>  iK'tui'en  thn-v  and  four 
hundreil  thnuoand  men.  Ma.SM*fui, 
wlmm  Hiiiinaparie  hail  (h'^ii^rnate*!  as 
*' the  >|Hii!ed  ihilil  ipf  %ietnry,"  was 
apjH tinted  t<»  the  citmmand  of  the 
fiirce«  iiniiKiliati'l}  nppon'^l  to  I«ord 
Wellin^un  ;  ainl  ai-tively  and  \\^- 
rouslj  did  that  rvdoubted  auldicr  cuter 


upon  his  task,  which  was,  to  drive  the 
F.n^Itsih  into  the  sea ;  and  most  skil- 
fully did  he  avail  hiniH>lf  of  everj 
facility  for  accomplishing  Iun  ohject. 

As  Lord  Welliiifcton  had  lon^  fore- 
seen, Ciudad  Kodrigo  was  besieged. 
The  garrison  made  a  brave  defence. 
The  veteran  who  commanded  the  fur- 
troM  proved  himself  worthv  the  trust 
which  hatl  been  reposetl  in  liim.  The 
Hritifth  army  burned  fur  an  opportu- 
nity of  measuring  their  strength  with 
the  French,  and  the  dcNirc  uf  Lord 
Wcllingtun's  heart  was  that  he  could 
attempt  to  relieve  the  city,  without 
departing  from  the  plan  of  operations 
U|Mm  wliich  he  luid  resolved,  and  by 
which  alone,  he  was  persuaded,  the 
common  cauM?  could  be  uromoted.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  griet  inexpressible 
that  he  was  com|H'lled  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  t)ie  fortres:*,  without  strik- 
ing .1  bl(»w  in  its  defcni*e. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  did  the  Bri- 
tish lion  retire  from  the  bloody  fields 
which  were  compolU»d  to  mourn  tho 
rav.iges  of  the  Gallic  invailer.  To 
Craufurdy  who  commanded  the  light 
division,  was  intrusted  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting the  Knglish  rear.  He  was  a 
genuine  Hritoii,  ai  the  rough  and  ready 
stamp,  more  greedy  fur  ftght  than  de- 
sirous of  glory  ;  and  the  sulky  slug- 
gishness of  his  movements^  as  tho 
Ciallio  legions  were  thundering  upon 
)iim  in  the  tlush  of  victorv,  but  too 
truly  indicate«l  the  darling  [»assion  of 
his  soul.  The  bridge  which  crossed 
the  Coa,  the  |)nsses»ion  of  which  was 
essential  to  his  safety,  he  was  enabled 
to  secure.  But  there,  like  a  surl? 
mastiff,  he  stood  at  bay  ;  and  when 
the  enemy  attempteil  to  cross  in  pur- 
suit, met  them  ny  such  a  withering 
fire,  that  rank  af^er  rank  were  strewed 
in  death  before  tliey  readied  the  cen- 
tre of  the  arch,  until  the  heap  of  dead 
and  dying  rose  as  high  as  the  parapet, 
and  the  onward  progress  of  the  French 
was  arresteil  hy  a  rampart  of  corses, 
which  accumulated  in  proportion  to 
their  efTurts  to  remove  it.  Having  thus 
checked  their  advance,  Craufurd  re- 
sumed his  march,  with  the  feeling  of 
one  whose  heart  was  in  the  battle  while 
his  feet  Were  upon  the  road,  and  who 
reluctantly  t(M>k  leave  of  the  bloody 
strife,  even  as  a  bull-terrier  drops  sul- 
lenly nflf  from  his  antagonist,  when  the 
fli-sh  has  given  way  under  his  teeth. 
Mid  the  stem  commAadt  of  his  Aogry 
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Such  were  the  circumstances,  and 
such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  when  Wel- 
lington was  retiring  cautiously  from 
the  advanced  position  which  ne  had 
occupied  in  Spain,  in  order  to  recruit 
his  wearied  and  crippled  army,  until 
reinforcements  should  arrive,  and  such 
a  turn  be  given  to  affairs  as  might 
again  enable  him  to  act  upon  the 
offensive.  In  the  Spanish  service  he 
was  no  longer  embarrassed  by  the 
perplexing  co-operation  of  Cuesta, 
who,  upon  the  score  of  health,  was 
suffered  to  retire ;  but,  as  if  to  com- 
pensate such  an  advantage,  the  cause 
was  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
Marquess  de  la  Romana,  by  death, — 
the  only  Spanish  general  deserving  of 
the  name,  a  man  of  sound  under- 
standing, and  of  unblemished  patriot- 
ism, whose  loss,  at  such  a  moment^ 
was  greatly  to  be  lamented. 

The  junta,  whose  measures  seemed 
all  to  be  based  upon  abstract  conside- 
rations, and  who  seemed  to  consider 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  coun- 
try as  a  mere  accident,  undeserving  of 
any  serious  attention,  in  the  military 
appointments  which  they  made,  had 
respect  rather  to  the  pohtics  than  the 
professional  qualifications  of  their  com- 
manders, and  were  more  solicitous  to 
secure  the  services  of  active  partizans 
of  their  peculiar  views,  than  of  men 
whose  vigour  or  ability  might  enable 
them  to  act  with  success  agiunst  the 
enemy.  In  truth  these  factious  dri- 
vellers were  blowing  bubbles,  whilst 
the  French  were  casting  balls  ;  and  if 
Wellington  had  not  been  at  hand,  to 
repair  Uie  errors  caused  by  their  ig- 
norance, their  negligence,  and  their 
presumption,  their  doom  would  have 
soon  been  sealed,  and  the  Peninsula 
would  have  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
the  conqueror. 

At  this  period  Lord  Wellington  en- 
tertained but  little  hope  of  effecting 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Spidn ;  but  Portugal,  he  thought,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  might  be  de- 
fended. He  therefore  bestowed  much 
attention  upon  the  training  and  dis- 
ciplining of  the  Portuguese,  who, 
nnder  Beresford,  promised  soon  to  be- 
come good  soldiers  ;  and  also  made  a 
minute  survey  of  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  the  erection  of  works  for  its 
protection,  which  led,  ultimately,  to 
the  splendid  military  cihiceptiou  of  the 


lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  beyond  which 
the  proud  waves  of  Gallic  conquest 
could  never  roll.  Such  were  the  oc- 
cupations of  this  great  num,  such 
were  the  objects  upon  which  he  was 
intent,  whilst  slander  at  home  sought 
to  asperse  his  character,  and  folly,  and 
envy,  and  maligpiitv  abroad,  to  perplex 
his  councils,  and  the  thousand  (Hstrac- 
tions  were  daily  assailing  him  which 
were  inseparable  from  his  high  com- 
mand, and  which  would  have  driven 
almost  any  other  man  to  retire  in  dis- 
gust from  a  service,  where  the  re- 
sponsibility was  so  great,  the  annoy- 
ances so  harassing,  and  the  prospect 
of  ultimately  accomplishing  any  thing 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country  so 
very  discouraging  and  so  very  dbtant. 
Still  nobly  did  he  persevere ;  and  we 
recognise  a  heroism  in  this  perseve- 
rance, which  sets  his  character  upon  a 
loftier  eminence  than  he  could  have 
won  by  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  reader  should  acquaint  himself 
minutely  with  the  details  of  Lord 
Wellington's  daily  life  at  the  period 
of  which  we  write,  to  form  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  varied  annoy- 
ances by  which  he  was  beset,  and  the 
complicated  difficulties  by  wluch  he 
was  surrounded.  Both  Victor  and 
Mortier  were  strikingly  generous  and 
compassionate  towards  bos  wounded* 
who  were  abandoned  by  Cuesta  after 
the  battle  of  Talavera.  He  was  de- 
sirous of  showing  that  he,  too,  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  courtesies  of  war. 
Judge,  then,  of  his  mortification,  to 
find  that  a  French  officer  who  had  been 
sent  upon  a  special  mission  to  him  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
was,  contrary  to  all  propriety,  or  even 
decency,  seized  upon  by  the  Spanish 
general,  and  detuned  in  close  confine- 
ment, until  his  reiterated  remonstrances 
and  expostulations  at  length  shamed 
him  into  an  order  for  his  enlargement. 
His  troops  had  been  reduced,  by  star- 
vation, to  a  state  of  physical  weakness, 
which  rendered  them  incapable  of  any 
active  military  duty,  at  a  time^  when 
he  had  to  encounter  the  compUunts  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  while  they  Were 
famishing,  his  men  had  all  their 
wants  iS>undantly  suj^lied  at  th^ 
expense.  Tis  true,  by  a  plun  tale  he 
very  soon  put  them  down.  Bat  it 
was,  surely,  very  provoking  to  have 
to  write  a  quire  of  foolscap  to  reftUo 
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thi>  Nh:ittfre<I  ctiluniii  ilowii  th<>  hill, 
*  the  (Ifiitl  aiifl  iluii;;  oiffwiii'^  tlii'  way 
c^i'ii  to  till'  iMittmii  (if  tilt*  %iillfv.' 

"  Hi-viu«T'Nliailint;n-t^iiii«'iit.*>tiini<'1il 
thi'  '■iiiiiiilit  oi'ttH*  liri:{Iit  ;  and.  .iliriiuiItMi 
ill  thi'  )i.i/«>  atiil  )i,irli;illy  iiiimmmi,  lh<>v 

ri'-lnrillril    tlh-ir    I'.lllk",    Hhili*    tllf    \\\\Ti{ 

Hixioiiiii  w;i'«  ilrixitit;  I  In'  r»"«t  ol'  thi' 
(*4ihitiiii  t'riiiii  thi*  lUiiiiiilaiii.  ThfV  had 
not.  hii^%i->ii',  f««M|irii  thi*  nli^crxatioii 
of  (M'lK-ral  Lciih,  ami  ho  iii«1aiillv  ad- 
vanrtti  uiih  hi',  first  l»ri;:u«l.'  tn  ihi* 
aH^i-'taih-iMii  rii-lmi.  Thi'ik^lli  i'i';;iiiuM)t 
Has  iinh-rrd  !•»  turn  thi*  ri^ht  ot'  thi* 
Fri'iii-li:  hut.  aoth.it  ll.iiik  nf  th«*  vin-iiiy 
ri*^tfilii|»iiii  .1  |ii*iM'i|>it*«'  oil  thi."  n'*iT*i'  of 
thi»  >i»'rra,  it  w.in  iiiipoNNihIr  to  ftfi-i't  it. 
('•■hiiH-l  Caini-i'oii  -aw  thi»  i'iniT;;«'nry, 
anil  i)i-iihi\iiiL;  th<*  \H\\  r4>;;^iiiii>iit  into 
line  umliT  a  liiriitus  lire,  hr  t'hari:i'«l  in 
ainiui'^  I'lM'ko,  t«ir('(il  thi*  I'ri-ni'h  Mitiiiho 
ba\<ini>t  In 'III  thi*  rri"»l,  ami  M-i-un-il  it 
«iith  hi<4  rf::iiiii-nt  tVoni  anv  m-cimkI  I'tfitrt 
Hhirh  thf  lilt  my  nii'^ht  ni.iki*  to  win  ii 
bark.  All  now-  wml  wfll  ;~*  IIiU'n 
riirp-  ril'^fil  ill  I  I'M  anil  tin*  xviii*  of 
Artittii;  tlu*  Mt'-iiiil  hri:;a«l<'  of  Lrilh 
joifbd  till'  tir-'t,  ami  a  ^ival  nia-s  of 
fr«*oh  ti'iiops  wri'i*  tlnis  coni-i'ntratril, 
whili'  Ki-\nii*r  hail  m-ithiT  n'M-r\i->  nor 
j^nn*  til  ^^■^tl»r^•  tin*  ti:»lit.' 

••  Till*  :;riMiiT  ilithrtilty  of  thi-  j;rountl 
n'lnhri'ii  Niy's  attacks  still  h-.H  MiiTr«"«- 
ful.  •-\fii  f«ir  a  tinii'.  than  Id'yiinT's  hail 

Iirmiil.  I'r.iufunl's  4lio|)i>«>iti<'ii  nf  thi* 
ii'ht  ili\i<«i>>ii  wa^  nia-tiTlv.  I'mh-r  a 
fh|i|iiii4  ••f  tin-  !:riiunil  hrtwi'i-ii  ihi*  fHi- 
Vi-iir  anil  tlo'  |iI.iIimu,  X\w  \'.V\  aiiil  .V.2il 
wiTi-  lorihi'ii  III  luit-;  whili*  hi^hi-r  up  thf 
Mil,  a:ii|  rio^i-r  t<i  tht>  loiMi'iit,  tilt* 
<ti'riit.iii'«  wi-ri-  ilrawn  up.  'I'll**  rork'i 
in  h--<Mi  t'lriMiil  a  natural  h-ittiT\  for 
fill'  '.;iin<  :  •!  i<l  ill*'  mIihIc  tact'  of  thf 
Sii  na  w.i- I  riiwi!i-<l  wiili  rith'iiirn  anil 
ra^i!  -ri^.  A''  ni'iriiiii:;  ilawiii'tl,  a 
sh.irp  anil  ••ratti-n  «1  nni^iiuftry  was 
h«  .ifil  ami'iii;  tin-  hri>ki  n  hulhiw^  of  tho 
\al)i\  that  oi-parati-il  thi-  ri\al  arniic*. 
aittl  iinnii'iliati-l\  iIh'  Kri'iifli  pri'-riiti'il 
thi  tii'>i*Ui'«  111  tiin-i-  tin  iiioiiH :  Liii«.«iin  it 
niii'.iTiiiui^  ih'- lai'i- I'f  t!h*  >ii"rra;  Mar- 
rhami'o  iiirliniii;;  li-tlwariU,  a'*  it  inti'ml- 
inu'  t  I  tiiMi  till'  riL'ht  tiaiik  nf  tii*-  Iffi 
fii\i«i>in  ,  ami  thf  tliiril  n-inainin;;  in  rv- 

%**T\  I-. 

•*  ■  Till'  hi  iuMiii*  ••?'  ii'iM'ral  Simon  IimI 
thi' atr.o-k  ;  ail  I.  ri-'kif"*  nf  tin-  rnii-tant 
fn^iLiili  lit  thf  Mritisli  ji.  ht  triMip-^  anil 
th«*  •»»iipitu' till  lit  ihi- artilii*r_»,  w  hirli 
liti-rallt  pliiii<^lii-i|  thron::h  ihr  aii\aiir- 
in;;  i-<iiiini:i  fr^'Ui  ito  hailing:  to  its  la-t 
M-rtiiiii.  lh«*  I  in'inv  t-aiiii*  sti*a(Itlv  anil 
■iuit*kly  oil.  Thi  hiirT  artilhrx  wurknl 
Itii-ir  uuns  with  ama/iiiL;  rapi(li'%-- 
flt'lMiTiiif^  rmiml  att-T  ri'unil  with  -inh 
iM-autiful  prfoi-inii.  f!;al  ihi-  womliT  wan 
huw  anv  budv  ut*in<*n  coulJ  advancv  uu- 


«lor  nuch  a  withorinfif  and  inoc^KJUit  ran- 
Uoiiadi'.  Jiut  nothini;  <'ouId  hurpasii  the 
f^allaiitry  of  thr  assailants.  On  tln-y 
caim* — and,  in  a  few  inoini-nts,  thi'ir 
^kirnlishl'rs,  Mirfathlrss  and  lM-i«rinif'd 
with  pow'diT,' topped  ihi'  lid^i'  of  thi* 
Sierra.  The  Hi*iti'«h  unnn  wrreinstantlv 
retired-  the  rrench  «'heer.s  arose  - 
h\\\\^  in  another  seoond,  their  nduuin 
top|M'd  the  hii;;ht. 

"  *  tii'iieral  Traufurd,  who  had  coully 
wati'hed  the  pro};re.s.s  of  the  ailvance, 
railed  on  the  l.'Wl  and  .Vid  to  *  Charge  !' 
A  ehrer  that  prahtl  lor  miles  ovtT  tho 
Sierra  answered  the  order,  and  *  ei;;h- 
t(*en  hundriHi  Hriii>li  bayonets  went 
Mtarklin;;  oM'r  the  hrow-  of  the  hill.' 
The  head  of  tho  Freneh  eolumii  wag 
nverwhehiitil  in  an  instant;  Mtoth  itn 
tlaiiks  were  lap|M*d  owr  hy  the  Kn;;li<«h 
win^s,'  while  «olliy  after  vnHey,  at  a 
ffw  \ards'  di-^tanee,  eonipleli  d  its  do- 
strui'iion,  and  inarke<l  witli  hundreds  of 
its  dead  and  dyin;:.  all  down  the  fare  of 
the  Sirrra,  the  murse  of  its  murderous 
disctmiiiture.  Sonio  of  tho  ii^ht  iriMips 
rontinmil  slau^htorinp  tho  broken  ro- 
luinns  nearly  to  the  bottoni  «if  tho  hill, 
uncil  Ney'>  ^uns  opened  from  tho  op- 
pnsii**  Mdo.  and  cohered  the  ooapi*  uf 
the  relies  uf  Simon's  division.' 

'*  When  Simon's  attaek  waA  finally 
repulsed,  Mari'liand'hbrif^adehad  gained 

a   w 1  half  way   np  the    Sierra,   and 

threatened  the  eentre  t*i  the  position. 
Hut    tliev    ne^er   aiKanci-d   iH'^und  th«> 

*  ft 

ooviT  iif  the  piiie.iree«  -I*ark'.s  I*or- 
tu^ui'^^e  re;;iinent  held  them  firmly  in 
rhifk,  the  {guards  shi>wi*«l  themvUcA  in 
fori  I*  oil  the  iTi'st  of  the  hei;;ht,  whilo 
l.'raiifurd,  nnw  dis«>ni;a^od,  turnoil  a 
M'ari-hini;  tire  from  his  ^\iw>  npoii  their 
Hank.  Ney,  in  iM'r>on,  sustained  thii 
hn|>i>les<»  I'oiite.si  for  ail  hour.  ami  then 
retiretl  in  tle«pair.  leaiinR  the  J^rilish 
|M)siiion  a**  unassailable  As  it  had  beou 
preiiiiu-t  to  the  general  attack. 

**  The  roar  of  battle  ended  :  and,  be- 
vond  now-  and  then  a  dropping  shot, 
tiusaoo  was  undi.siurbi><l.  and  not  bin;; 
indioate<l  tho  reeent  conflict,  but  the 
melani'holy  tokens  which  mark  *  a 
fouKliltii  tifhl.'  In  front  of  tho  li^ht 
di\i«ion.  the  hill  was  thickly  covcretl 
with  the  dead  and  dxin;;:  and  p4ruii>- 
hioii  wa-  t^raiileti  by  Craiifurd  for  the 
Kreiieii  to  rem<i\i-  thi-ir  wi>uiiiittl.  That 
intiT\al.  honourable  to  the  hnnianily  of 
riiilirtil  warfare,  was  rharitahlv  rtn- 
ploiiil  nil  both  siller ;  and  Frenrn  and 
Kn;:lt>h  int*riiiin^li'd  with  |N'rfVi-t  mnfi- 
denci*  anil  ;:inm1  humour,  each  ''o«'kin;; 
and  lakiiii;  otf  their  wounded  mon,  and 
(N'oo'^ionailv  iifToriii;'  a  mutual  aik!ti.st- 
auce. 

Such  wai  the  battle  of  Btuaco.     It 
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master  forbid  him  to  renew  the  con- 
test. 

Almeida  was  now  invested,  and  Lord 
Wellington  hoped  that  it  would  hold 
out  a  very  considerable  time.  His 
calculations  were  all  made  with  refe- 
rence to  the  perseverance  of  the  gar- 
rison in  a  brave  defence.  Judge,  then, 
of  his  surprise  and  mortification  when 
he  learned,  that  scarcely  did  the  ene- 
my appear  in  force  before  it  when  it 
surrendered.  The  French  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  two  fortresses 
which  gave  them  a  firm  basis  for  their 
operations  both  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  Lord  Wellington  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  a  position  which 
might  counterbalance  the  fearful  odds 
which  he  had  to  encounter,  by  its  local 
advantages.  The  ridge  of  the  Sierra 
de  Busaco  presented  to  the  eye  of  our 
general  the  very  ground  upon  which  he 
might  make  a  vigorous  stand,  and  strike 
the  enemy  a  stunning  blow,  which,  if 
it  effected  nothing  more,  would  enable 
him  to  accomplish  what  remained  of 
his  retreat  comparatively  unmolested. 
The  following  picture,  which  presented 
itself  from  the  heights  which  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  British  on  the  morning 
preceding  the  battle  which  ensued,  wiU 
be  allowed  to  be  very  spirit-stirring 
and  glorious.  Our  author  is  quoting 
a  description  given  by  an  eye-witness 
— Mr.  Leith  Hay, 

'  **  The  morning  of  the  26th  broke  in 
cloudless  beauty,  and  a  more  glorious 
sight  was  never  presented  to  a  soldier's 
view;  indeed,  •nothing  could  be  con- 
ceived more  enlivening,  more  interest- 
ing, or  more  varied,  than  the  scene  from 
the  heights  of  Busaco.  Commanding  a 
very  extensive  prospect  to  the  eastward, 
the  movements  of  the  French  army 
were  distinctly  perceptible ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  conceal  tnem  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  troops  stationed  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  mountain ;  nor 
did  this  appear  to  be  the  object  of  the 
enemy.  Rising  grounds  were  covered 
with  troops,  cannon,  or  equipages  :  the 
widely  extended  country  seemed  to  con- 
tain a  host  moving  forward,  or  gradu- 
ally condensing  into  numerous  masses, 
checked  in  their  progress  by  the  grand 
natural  barrier  on  which  the  allies  were 
placed,  and  at  the  base  of  which  it  be- 
came necessary  to  pause.  In  imposing 
appearance  as  to  numerical  strength, 
there  has  been  rarely  seen  any  thing 
comparable  to  that  of  the  enemy  s 
army  from  Busaco;  it  was  not  alone 
an  army  encamped  before  us,  but  a  mul- 


titude :  cavalry,  mfantry,  artillery,  cars 
of  the  country,  horses,  tribes  of  mules 
with  their  attendants,  suttlers,  follow- 
ers of  every  description,  crowded  the 
moving  scene  upon  which  Lord  Welling- 
ton and  his  army  looked  down.' " 

And  now,  the  fight — 

"The  British  army,  during  the  night, 
lay  in  dense  masses  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  The  sky  was  clear,  and 
the  dark  rocky  eminences  rising  on  both 
sides  of  the  pass,  were  crowned  by  the 
fires  of  innumerable  bivouacs.  The  ve- 
terans in  the  English  army,  accustomed 
to  similar  scenes  of  excitement,  slept 
profoundly  on  their  stony  beds;  but 
many  of  the  younger  soldiers,  who  were 
now  to  witness  a  battle  for  the  first 
time,  were  kept  awake  by  the  grandeur 
and  solemnity  of  the  scene  around  them. 
As  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  be- 
ginning^ to  appear  over  the  eastern  hills, 
a  rustlmg  noise  was  heard  in  the  wooded 
dells  which  ran  up  to  the  crest  of  the 
mountains.  It  arose  from  the  French 
outposts,  who,  stealing  unobserved  dur- 
ing the  night,  had  thus  got  close  to  the 
outposts  of  the  English  position  without 
being  perceived.  The  alarm  was  in- 
stantly given,  and  the  troops  started  to 
their  arms  at  all  points.  It  was  full  time, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  French  in 
two  masses  were  upon  them. 

**  The  French  attack  was  made  in 
five  columns,  and  on  two  distinct  points, 
about  a  league  apart  from  each  other. 
Reynicr,  with  two  columns,  mounted 
the  hill  at  Antonio  de  Cantara — and 
Ney,  with  three,  in  front  of  the  convent 
of  Busaco.  Reynier  had  less  difficul- 
ties to  overcome,  as  the  face  of  the  Si- 
erra, by  which  he  advanced,  was  more 
Eractieablc ;  and,  favoured  by  the  mist, 
is  skirmishers  were  mingled  with  the 
light  troops  of  the  third  division,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  pickets  had  discovered 
that  the  enemy  were  in  motion.  The 
allies  resisted  vigorously,  and  the  Bri- 
tish artillery  swept  the  face  of  the  Si- 
erra with  a  destructive  storm  of  grape ; 
but  the  French  pressed  forward,  forced 
the  right  of  the  division  back,  threw  a 
Portuo^uese  regiment  into  disorder,  and 

fained  the  crest  of  the  rid^e  between 
icton  and  Leith's  divisions.  The 
enemy  instantly  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  height  they  had  won  with  their  ad- 
vanced battalions,  and,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  corps,  press  rapidly  along  the 
ridge  of  the  hill.  But  in  front,  volleys 
of  musketry  checked  them — their  flank 
was  torn  by  the  fire  of  the  Britbh  guns-^ 
while  the  45th  and  8Sth  came  forward 
with  the  bayonet,  and  charging  fu- 
riously, drove  all  before  them,  and  torcocl 
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"  HaiI  nM  till'  Hritish  li^Jit  troop*;  al- 
rPAflv  ^i^Illi)iz1■<l  thiMii-clvt"*  duriiii;  tht> 
retr«-at.  tlii-  conduot  of  tlif^e  riplciuiid 
battalions  ut  Sabu^al  uloin*.  hu<»  miiIi- 
riviit  to  iiniuiiriuli/r  tin*  (iixtoinii.  lliir- 
ri«Hl  |ii'fiiiaiuri-l\  iiit«i  artioii  tliroii;^li  thi* 
ra^llIlt-*•'*  of  thrir  t'oiniiKiiMlin^  ntlircr  — 
rnil>arr.it<««*«I  l>v  iiiiol  ami  rain,  nhirh 
pr«M fiiti-<l  tii'-iii  rpini  pt-rri'ii in;;  diin^fr, 
until  ill*-  .okiiMniiliiT'' and  4.'(il  Here  in- 
volvffi  in  a  cftntot  with  tin-  hHoIi*  of 
R«*\nii-r'o  (*orp<«,  and  that,  too,  whfii  not 
a  divJHi«in  of  tin*  Kii:;lish  arniv  had 
r«>a(*hfil  its  :ippi>intfd  hattli*- ground  -in 
this  df«.p<>rat"  situation.  thi>  lH>uutil'ul 
diMcipHiir  and  chivulroUH  t'i>ura;;<*  of 
thcsi'  ^all.uil  HiildiiTs  k«'i)t  thtunnltitudu 
of  thrir  a-«ailants  in  rlirrk,  until  tho 
A2n«I  arrivi'tl  In  ilit-ir  asvisiani*f.  A  hriU 
liant  «'har^»'  I'li-aml  tlif  hi'i;Oits  ;  tin* 
Fri'n«-h  wiTc  fori-fil  l»;irk,  and  a  liowii/cr 
Has  rapturi'd.  Th»»  ndvani'r  of  thi-  liijht 
n';;inn-nts.  ho>«i-viT,  wa*  arn*s| fd  h%  th«» 
piicniy's  «*a«alr\-  -and  tin-  skirinishfrH 
qui«*kiv  dri\rn  hark  upon  |lii>  battalion 
rompanif.s  of  tlii*  4>kl,  Mhirh  had  slirU 
tcn-d  thfinsi  l\fs  lt<*hind  a  stouv  onclo- 
Fun*.  Thr  rr<  iifli  horsi'inrn  Kwarnicd 
in  sipiailrons  ii\fr  \\\v  hill  :  ami  sonir, 
inor«'  darint;  than  thi*  r<>ot,  snrinonnti  d 
the  ascrnt.  and,  *  nith  intTrililiJc  i\v** 
pi'ra(i«in.  riduii;  np  to  thf  wall,  w-rrr 
in  th*'  ai-t  of  tirini;  okt  it  with  thrir 
pistiiU,  wht-n  a  ri'llin:;  %itlli-v  laiil  nearly 
tht>  whtdf  of  thftn  IitV'li's.s  on  the  i:r«iunfl. 
Bv  thit  tinii*.  Iiowfvi-r,  a  >«'i*otid  anil 
iitronKfr  roliinin  of  infantrv  hail  ru-hi'd 
up  till-  \ji.i%-  of  I  hi'  hiil.  (•mffa\ourin;;  to 
hrrak  in  anil  n-takf  thr  hi»wii/rr,  whirh 
w.i-  iin  the  I'd^f  i-f  ihi'  di's<-4>nt  anil  onlv 
fit'ty  \ards  fr..ni  ih*'  wall:  Imt  ni>  man 
Ciinlii  ri  arh  it  and  livr,  sn  dcaiUv  wan 
th.'  I.kls  hr.-.' 

**  'J'litlif  L'all.lntr^  of  tht*  fronps  Lonl 
Wiiiini^tiin  l<«»ri'  ample  ti'stiniony  ;  ami 
not  only  in  his  i^tlicial  •!•  tails,  hut  also 
in  his  pri^ati*  I'orri'opondi-nrc,  ln'  alluilfH 
witli  iiianit'i-si  -ali^tai-tiiin  to  tin*  !:old«' 
f  I'tiduit  iif  hi^  liL;ht  trM.-|»-«. 

••  ■  \Vf  h.«\i-  iri*'ii.  Ill*  sa^^s,  *  th«» 
Kr*-ni-h  a  han-UiiiiH-drtx^oin^',  ami  I  think 
lhi-\  will  ni*l  »a\  a'j-iin  that  wi>  art-  ni>t 
a  nian'i  n\rin;;  arniv.  \V«>  may  not 
inAniiu\r«-  so  ht-.iniifuliv  as  thfV  do; 
but  1  dii  n<it  di-«ir«'  bi-ttiT  ^port  than  to 
ni«*it  otif  iif  thtir  ro|iimii«  en  ma»\r  with 
onr  linr*'.  I'iir  p<Mtr  2d  forps  rtTfixf-d 
a  ti-rrilili*  hi-aiiut;  fr*'ni  the  4:iil  and  5*4&l 
i»n  tin*  third.' 

I^raTffv,  th«'  rrtTU'h  nevrr j»rnipled 
to  allow  to  our  troop«  ;  but  of*  thtiM^ 
minbiuAtiotis  bv  whirh  ^tratavT^'tii* 
wit-nre  \%  rhit-f^v  cbara»*t<Tis«»d,  thcv 
Ifiudlr  aMortfd  wt*  knew  littlf  or  no- 
thinff.  Thi-y  were  now  complrti^lj 
undeceived ;   Lord  WelliDgton,  bv  hu 


skill  in  manmuvrin|L%  qiiito  as  much  as 
l>y  th«'  dctcTininod  ronrap»  which  ho 
rvinri'd  upon  tho*i'  circa.sions  wljfn  it 
wan  rv«iiiir(>d,  dcfoatfd  all  tin'  comhi- 
nationn  of  the  French  inar>hal,  and 
coni|H'llcd  tin*  ncknowldfcmcnt,  that 
his  a)>ility  a.«  a  general  wa}«  ipiitc  equal 
to  hi>  intrepidity  a»  A  noldicr. 

•'  \Vh<*n  h«*  acted  on  th«*  dcfrnsivo,  at 
every  place  where  he  awaited  an  attack, 
hi.H  positions  were  ho  ubly  chosen,  that 
the  French  w ere  always  obli^eil  to  tifcht 
at  di^ailvanta^e.  When  it  wuj*  his  inte- 
rest to  aiU  ance,  half  the  objeets  at  w  liich 
hi*  ainietl  were  eflect^sl  by  previous  eoin- 
binatioUH,  and  suuietiines  without  losinf^ 
A  man.  .Vni>lher  inilitnrv  delu>ii>n  wan 
exposi'd  by  the  events  of  this  rampai;;n, 
nuinelv,  the  irre>istible  etfect  of  the 
Fn-nrli  attack  en  mas%r.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  had  e-tablishi'tl  thi<i  opinion  ; 
and  the  revolutionary  virtorien  acquiri*d 
by  movements  in  heavy  ctdumnM,  had 
bi*en  i*ontirm(Hl  by  the  overthrow  of  iho>v 
Kuro|N*an  power.H  with  whom  Naiiolcon 
had  Ih>«mi  more  recently  cn<;a;7e(l.  Nu 
wonder,  therefore,  that  ai^ainst  the  un- 

(tract isi'd  solilierv  of  Kritain,  they  had 
leen  employed  in  the  fullest  asMiranco 
of  «'Uc<'«-«<«.  Hut  with  Fn«;li<h  battalions 
oppo<ed  to  it,  tin*  cutnnnr  serree  proved 
una« ailing :  and  a^'ainnt  the  steady  arrAy 
of  e\en  a  two-rank  line,  (he«e  fierpen- 
dicular  attackit  of  Mas!«(.*ua  endeii  in«a- 
riablv  in  diseonifiturc.  " 

Ma>sfna  crossed  the  Agiiada  with 
thirty- five  thousand  men.  lie  had 
entered  I*ortu>fal  with  sixty. five  thou- 
sund,  and  was  joincfl,  while  in  that 
country-,  bv  nineteen  thousauil  more. 
HiH  loj-M's,  therefore,  inu>t  have 
a!nounted  to  forty  thousand  men. 
The  <«tate  of  hi>  armv,  and  the  di- 
vi.sioiis  which  prevaibti  amon^?kt  the 
French  inarshAl>,  ^^Ney  haiin^  p<». 
^itivelv  refused  to  »dH*y  hi-*  iirdersj^ 
furkule  the  cotnmencenient  of  active 
opi-ration*.  Niiw  it  wa-*  Lord  Wel- 
lin>rt4»n*s  turn  to  act  uiH»n  the  oflfen- 
sjve  ;  ami  whilst  hi"  adversary  retired 
Ci»  Salauian<-a,  he  inveMed  Altneida, 
and  .tciit  Here.sfordy  with  a  force  uf 
twenty-two  thouMiui  men,  to  relieve 
CanqHi  Mayor,  and  cuuimence  the 
Mtye  of  Haiiajoz. 

The  repency  of  Portugal  still  nm- 
tinned  deaf  to  the  eam«*»t  exhortations 
of  I«ord  Wellintfton,  tn  take  ^uch  met- 
»ure4  ax  he  deemed  advisable  in  the 
then  {Niiiture  of  affairs.  Intrigue  and 
jealousy,  joined  to  a  low  hjLnkerin^ 
ftfter  Diob  populwit  V,  cb«racterUed  all 
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was  delivered  under  circumstances  of 
difficulty  and  embarrassment  which 
were  well  calculated  to  try  the  abilities 
of  our  great  commander,  and  seldom, 
we  believe,  did  a  retiring  general  im- 
press an  enemy  with  more  respect 
It  has  been  said  that  the  result  was 
owing  to  the  accident  of  the  attack 
not  having  been  made  in  time — Massena 
refusing  to  commence  the  action  until 
bis  whole  force  was  in  the  field.  But 
that  accident,  be  it  remembered,  was 
no  other  than  the  high  reputation 
which  Wellington  had  already  won, 
by  which  even  the  most  daring  and 
skilful  of  the  French  marshals  was 
inspired  with  a  degree  of  caution  in 
his  presence,  which  rendered  him 
wary,  to  a  fault,  in  his  attack,' even 
when  the  odds  were  most  in  his  fa- 
vour. If  this  is  to  be  called  an 
accident,  it  will  be  readily  allowed 
that  it  is  one  which  would  not  be 
available  to  an  ordinary  commander. 

Lord  Wellington  now  retired  upon 
his  lines,  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
care  to  prepare  for  such  an  event ;  and, 
when  the  enemy  thought  of  nothing  but 
driving  him  into  the  sea,  remained  se- 
cure in  his  impregnable  position,  and 
was  enabled  to  laugh  all  Massena*s 
efforts  to  scorn.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  prescience  and  the 
skill  of  the  British  general  came  with 
more  surprise  upon  the  French  mar- 
shal or  his  own  men.  The  army  in 
general  were  but  little  aware  of  the 
plans  which  he  was  carrying  into  effect 
for  their  security  and  protection,  from 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  driven, 
by  circumstances,  to  separate  himself 
from  the  Spanish  army.  And  when, 
after  a  retreat,  conducted  with  such 
order  that  not  a  angle  prisoner  was 
lost,  they  took  up  their  several  positions 
upon  the  appointed  ground,  which  was 
as  a  rampart  of  adamant,  or  a  wall  of 
fire,  against  the  further  approaches  of 
the  enemy,  their  astonishment  was 
very  great  indeed  ;  nor  was  their  de- 
light less  when  they  now  saw  clearly 
that  their  general  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  abandoning  the  peninsular 
contest. 

Had  the  people  and  the  government 
of  Portugal  but  carried  into  effect 
Lord  Wellington's  advice,  to  remove 
or  destroy  all  the  provisions  in  the 
country,  Massena  could  not  long  con- 
tinue with  his  numerous  army  m  the 
front  of  the  lines;   but  the  orders 


which  had  been  given  were  very  imper- 
fectly obeyed,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  provi- 
sions which  they  spared,  contributing 
to  the  subsistence  of  the  enemy,  while 
Wellington  was  experiencing  every 
conceivable  annoyance  from  the  go- 
verning authorities,  whose  faction  and 
whose  folly  had  well  nigh  marred  the 
only  plan  bv  which  their  country  could 
be  defended. 

At  length,  all  power  of  extracting 
supplies  n*om  an  exhausted  country 
bemg  at  an  end,  Massena  began  in 
earnest  to  retire,  and  took  a  strong 
position  at  Santarem,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  look  the  same  defiance  at 
Lord  Wellington  which  the  latter  had 
exhibited  towards  him  from  his  im- 
pregnable lines.  Foy  had  been  des- 
patched for  instructions  to  Napo- 
leon, and  returned  with  the  most 
imperative  orders  to  the  French 
marshal  to  nuuntain  his  position  in 
Portugal ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
Soult,  who  had  been  most  success- 
ful in  the  south  of  Spain,  received 
orders  to  co-operate  by  such  move- 
ments as  miffht  most  favour  the  opera- 
tion which  the  Prince  of  Essling  waa 
commanded  to  undertake,  and  by 
which,  it  was  confidently  hoped,  the 
English  army  would  be  driven  to  a 
hasty  embarkation.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  Massena  was  in  full  retreat^ 
and  when  it  could  no  longer  be  avail- 
able, that  that  co-operation  could  be 
effected. 

Imperative  as  were  the  commands 
of  the  French  emperor,  Massena  found 
himself  in  no  condition  to  obey  them  ; 
his  retreat,  therefore,  was  continued^ 
and  conducted  with  extraordinary  skill, 
but  marked  by  that  malignant  spirit  of 
outrage  which  characterised  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  French  in  Spain.  He 
was  closely  and  vigorously  pursued  by 
Lord  Wellington,  who  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  making  his  power  be  felt, 
and  very  soon  saw  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritory relieved  from  the  presence  of 
his  formidable  adversary. 

The  battle  of  Sabugal,  which  was 
fought  during  these  operations,  on  the 
3d  of  April,  1811,  was  one  in  which 
the  light  troops  of  the  British  army 
were  greatly  distinguished.  We  can- 
not afford  space  to  describe  the  action 
in  detail ;  but  the  following  brief  re- 
sume  of  the  events  cannot  ndl  to  gra- 
tify the  reader. 
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K'ftv»»  I  hi'  .'*lh  ili>i^iiiii  lU'ixr  Furt  <'iin- 
rt'iitiiin,  mill  tlif  <iiii  illxisiuti  ii|ipii<.iti' 
Alaiiii'il;!.  Thr  1st  atiii  t'M  \«<-i'«-  tlii'ii 
r<tiiri-ntrat'-(l  imi  a  i^i'iitlf  ri*-*',  a^'oiit  a 
runnMii.vlidt  ln-lniiil  r»i--iiti-%  d'Oii'irn, 
i^luTi'  ihi*  <>tf|i|i.>  nt  l:iii«|  %\liii  h  i)ii>  army 
fXM'Upii  il  tiiriit'il  liark.  :iiii}  r:iiifi|  mi  ll(t> 
TurtMi,  )ii'i'iiiiii:i^  riM-Ky  atid  tliliii-till  a**  it 
•|»|M*<iai-lii  (i  lli.it  ri\i-r.' 

*•  Wif  h  tln«».r  ili«|Hf>itiiii)»,  \Vrl!iiJi;tiin 
waiii-d  till*  at  I. II  W  ut'  a  ^llp(■ri•)r  niniiy  ; 
aii<i  ill  till*  riiiitiii-t  uliirli  i-iisii<>ii,  winlf 
lii^  iMxii  iiiilitar\  i|iia)ilit'S  Mrn-  pfWir- 
full}  lit  ti'l<i|i'il.  tli<'  lurt  Hill's  of  a  ill  iil't- 
ful  tl.iy  ^«ii-i- ili'i  iili  il  \t\  till'  ::.illaiitry 
and  ilisrijiliiii-  nf  tliat  iiniilf  ><>lilirry,  mi 
whom  tlii'T  fitiiTal  \fiitiiri'il  to  siaki* 
thi>  rcptitatiiiii  nf  a  lii'i* ,  aiitl  lh<>  ri-snlt 
prnvi>«l  that  his  riiiitiih-iu-i*  had  Ix-rn 
Worthily  ri'|Hi.-»id." 

Of  thi»  hatilo  it>ilf.  our  atithur  oh- 
ftTVfs  that    - 

••  \VilIi'ii;T'»iinivir  Tiiiiiiht  mulrrninri* 

rrri-Mi"   ilis.iihaiitavTi's.      |ii  i-v«-ry   arm 

ot"  WAV  hr  w  .1-.  uj.iKi-r  lliaii  his  antat^n* 

tiisi     iiira\a1ry  iiiiiiii*a-uiMMy  int'i'riitr  ; 

Kiiil  .M.i-^*!  iia'^  riiiiM^sii-rs  ah*nt*  .shuiild 

lia\ri*iisuri  ila  \ii-t<*r\.  N^»t^%  ith^taiulitii; 

that    it  <   t^raii'l  Miitlri''   |iri-<><-iilrd  a  tim* 

l>ntl*  ■  :;ri>iinil.   tl.i-  .illitil   po^itimi   was 

uartii-u!  ii-|\  da-iu' r"ii-.      \N  i;h  t!i«-  <'>ia 

III   his   r«  I'".     ^^  • 'lMi:;t«'ii    !•  ul   hut    i«iii* 

]Miiiit  hv  uh*  -!i  artilhry  c-iiiM    pass  ihi* 

ri\ir;   and   thi-   ii.irriiw  hriil^i'   at   <'a-- 

ti'lhi  Moiii  was  ill  "uitiMl  I'lir  a  r.tpid  rr- 

tl'i-at.   had    aiiv  di«asi«-r  idi)it:>il   him   in 

nvilhdra'A  a  hi-.id'H  ariii%.      'J'n  turn  his 

firpMiH-.,;  .  ri::lit,  «i-i/i'  his  iiiil\  r>iiiiiiiii. 

nil  .ili'iii  with  I  hi*  l«lt  haii!«  <•!   tin-  riti*r. 

Kill),    mi  i*    l>HlL,'«-ii    up.  !]  ihr  lal'Ii-  hind. 

fi\fr>«  ill  !:ii  thi-  .dli*  «  uilh  )ii  a^  \   iiia>si-«, 

Mippi>rttl  h\   till- <-har::i-s  ni'  ,i  spli-ndid 

»'a\.ilr\,    «.i'    r\idi-nil\    Mas-i-iia's    di-- 

... 
*i;;n  :     and    L-'isn*),     ruii-^i  ipii-iitl\,    lint 

H.iitiiiv:  t'lr   !iio  arii\al.  •  iii!i-a\->iiri-«l  ti» 

»s^i*t   th-'  IVini t'    K  slink's  iiir«-iidrd 

npiT-'timi,  l«\  s.  i.'iiii*  tht>  siri-ni;  *illam' 

«>ii  wliiih  ih'    jil'i  lit'  till*  alliis   Hus  ap. 

piiii  •! 

"  'ri»fa-*aiill  nil  Till  iitfs  irOfiurn  was 

fmi'U'«!\    iii.id*',  and    it  «as   as  tifrrtlv 

r«'p«'ll»il.     Ojipri    s.  •!  li\    a    h-my  ran- 

iii'iiadf,  till-  l..i*iT  \  iil.i-,'i'  was  u'radiiallv 

al):iiidiin«-il  !■•  tli>-  •  iiiin\.  hut  tin*  rhaprl 
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nd  4'r.ii;i;y  I  inini'iin  \\irf  di-siii-rati-)v 
jiaintaiiii'l.  Luismi  r>di>uliitd  his  it'. 
f'-rt*  ;  Wtlli;i^t'ii  ri<  nf*  trr«  d  hi  <  hard- 
pn  *s«d  1  attalloiis  ;  and  w !n'n  niijht  fril, 
till'  lii^i-r  hnii^i-n  iif  Kiit-nti's  ri'maiiii-d  in 
pitHs,.  ...j,,!!  ,,f  ll,,.  !>,  i;i||,  :iiid  till-  iipim* 

\i!la;;»'   Hai  ih-i  iij'Iitl   hy    British   ri;;i- 
nunts, 

" 'I  !»••  rrrdhHiir^ifiNf'f  iif  till-  ni  \t  dav 
fnnt'iruii  d  Mas-iiia  in  his  lir*!  iiUfntioii 
of  otiirniin;:  thf  iipp'»^it«>  lUiik   uf  thv 
Vol.    XIX.— .No.    114. 


pnsitiiiu.  and  ;^aiiiin^  tho  platraa,  whirh 
m ret r!ii-d  away  i'rmii  the  ru^^^iHl  liankn 
of  thi*  Ditii  <*asa'.  Julian  SaiK-ln-x,  aft«>r 
a  ^hiirt  rmitr>t,  wa«i  dri%i'U  acmss  the 
Tiiroii,  tin-  \ilhi!;i>  of  l*ov«>  Vidho  wan 
rarrii-d.  and  .Muiithrun  |Hiurc<l)us  heavy 
»ii|uadrons  owr  the  Ii'wl  huiiiniit  <if  tho 
lii'i;{ht.  After  a  noMe  but  unavailing 
resist ant'i',  the  allied  ravalrv  were  foreeu 
to  retire,  and  seek  prnttH'tlon  from  thu 
infantry.  'i*he  French  hiiri'«*inen  in- 
^talltly  u:alliiped  forward.  They  found 
the  li^hl  inlniitry  in  S4|uare<(.  and  unan- 
huilahle  ;  lint  uithe  >eventh  dirisiun  hail 
n<it  eHVeted  that  formation,  many  wero 
rut  dii^n  in  line,  and  a  troop  of  hofko 
artillery  t-omph'tely  surrounueii.  With 
othi-r  troop.>  II  «vrtain  defeat  must  havis 
enMied  ;  Init  at  this  fearful  moment  their 
own  ;:allantrv  and  di<ieipline  iiaved  the 
liriiish  Mddier.s.  Although  fiurpri5k(.*d 
liy  the  Mudden  nish  of  tht>  ruirasNiem, 
the  rhas<»enr««  Hritannh|ue!i  threw  them- 
selves hrhind  a  hroken  f(*ncis  ami  main- 
tainint;  a  rollini;  tire  that  fell  upon  tho 
aHNailaiitH  with  niurden»u»  eflfect,  they 
rheeki-d  the  onward  eareer  of  the  ene- 
my. .Vt  one  pluee,  however,  the  fury  of 
the  tij;ht  Hii-nied  for  a  time  to  eentre.  *  .\ 
^reat  eonmiotion  waHoh>ervi'<l  amon^H 
thr  IVeiirh  M(u.idrons  ;  men  ami  oflirerH 
ehisid  in  mntusinn  towardH  one  {Hiint, 
where  a  thirk  dust  wan  risinff,  ami 
where  loud  eries  and  the  hparkliuf;  of 
blades  anil  tlashini;  of  piilolN  indieated 
st*nu>  extranrdinary  iHH'urrenee.  Sud- 
di-iily  the  multitude  was  violently  agi- 
tated, an  Kn;;li?th  shout  arose,  the  masii 
Wire  rent  asunder,  and  Norman  Kam^ay 
burst  torih  at  the  head  <if  his  lottery, 
his  hnrsi  s  bre.nthiii^  fire,  and  Mri'tehinj^ 
liki-<;re% hounds  almi^  the  plain,  hU  fivkn* 
bi'undin);  like  things  of  no  wei;:ht,  and 
the  nil lunt I'll  KuntierM  in  elose  and  cum- 
paet  order  proteetinj;  the  rear.' 

**  At  this  periiHl  ot  the  day,  while  iso- 
lated displays  of  gallantry  niiy^ht  fur  a 
linn-  ha\e  eheeketl  the  pntf^esM  of  thv 
Treneli.  still  the  final  issue  of  thv  c«>n- 
test  seemeil  frau<;ht  with  tlanger  to  the 
Hritishp-neral.  WfllinKiou's  right  was 
tumeil — hiH  di\isiiiiis  separate*! — a  mur- 
derou.«  eombat  raginj;  on  his  left  in 
Kiieiites,  and  to  Mi'ure  Kurre<>i,  it  wa« 
imperative  that  hi<  outt1anke«l  winj^ 
should  be  instantly  thrown  hark,  and  his 
eonimunieations  with  the  bridf^e  of  Sa- 
bugal  abandnmd.  *  hiKikiny;  with  ju«t 
roiitidenee  rather  to  victory  than  to  any 
liki'lihftod  of  reireatinjr*  he  drew  in  the 
rifrhi  of  his  army,  sendini;  the  7th  di«i- 
si«>n  over  the  Turon,  to  Frenada,  on  its 
h'ft  bank.*  The  Itubt  diriMon,  cover«*d 
by  the  ravalry,  n-tired  over  the  plain — 
and  thr  1st,  ,*|<1,  and  Portuf^ueiie  formed 
line  nearly  at  ri|?ht  angles  with  tlwMr 
fir«t  position,  now  resting  their  l»tt«» 
Huns  upon  the  height  whicL  ran  p4Meii* 
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their  proceedings.  Now  that  our  vic- 
torious general  contemplated  opera- 
tions within  the  Spanish  territory, 
where  he  would  have  to  contend,  at 
fearful  odds,  with  the  veteran  marshals 
of  France,  it  became  of  especial  im- 
portance, that  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  from  which  he  had  just  made 
the  enemy  to  disappear,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  coming  con- 
test. How  great  was  his  mortification, 
then,  to  see  that  the  regency  .took  no 
thought  of  these  things,  and  seemed 
to  disburden  their  minds  of  all  anxiety 
respecting  the  military  preparations, 
which  were  never  more  necessary  for 
their  defence,  from  the  very  moment 
the  pressure  of  a  hostile  force  ceased 
to  be  felt  within  their  borders.  Not 
only  was  the  militia  disbanded,  but  the 
regular  army,  Mr.  Maxwell  observes, 
"  was  awfully  reduced ;  and  the  go- 
vernment, when  apprised  of  the  dimi- 
nution in  their  regiments,  received 
Lord  Wellington's  remonstrances  with 
impatience ;  or,  as  more  frequently 
occurred,  with  total  disregard.'*  While 
they  were  pressed  by  the  enemy,  they 
refused  to  contribute  the  needful  sup- 
plies, upon  the  ground,  that  by  so 
doing,  they  would  be  nourbhing  a  war 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  To  this 
Lord  Wellington  replied,  in  one  of 
bis  most  able  and  characteristic  des- 
patches, in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
Bishop  of  Oporto,  who  was  the  author 
of  such  advice,  heartily  ashamed.  Now 
that  by  British  skill  and  valour,  the 
enemy  had  been  removed,  they  refused 
to  contribute,  because  there  was  no 
longer  a  war  in  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom ;  although,  if  some  such  steps  as 
those  which  Lord  Wellington  indi- 
cated, were  not  promptly  taken,  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  war,  with  ag- 
gravated calamity,  must  be  seriously 
apprehended.  In  truth,  upon  emer- 
gencies, which  were  big  with  the  fate 
of  empires,  they  spoke  and  acted  like 
spoiled  children,  and  reasoned  like 
idiots.  And  it  was  rather  too  hard, 
that  our  great  commander's  temper 
should  be  tried,  and  his  valuable  time 
consumed,  in  refuting  the  follies  of 
the  headstrong  and  opinionative  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  while  the 
enemy  were  accumulating  in  imposing 
force,  upon  every  side,  and  all  his 
energies  were  required,  to  baffle  the 
formidable  combinations  which  were 
directed  against  him. 


As  Lord  Wellington  knew  that 
Soult  would  not  suffer  Badajoz  to  fall 
without  making  a  vigorous  effort  for 
its  defence,  it  was  his  endeavour  to 
procure  such  a  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  forces  as  might  serve  to  hold 
the  French  marshal  in  check,  whilst 
Beresford  vigorously  pressed  the  siege. 
But  much  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  accomplishing  such  an  arrangement, 
in  consequence  of  the  bad  feeling 
which  prevailed  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  which  had  nearly  led 
to  a  rupture  between  the  kingdoms. 
By  the  address  and  dexterity  of  our 
general,  this  evil  was  averted;  but, 
before  the  answers  could  be  received 
from  Blake  and  Castanos  respecting 
the  proposed  operations,  news  arrived 
that  Massena  was  again  ready  to  take 
the  field,  and  he  accordingly  hurried 
back  to  the  Aguada,  to  superintend  in 
person  the  important  business  which 
he  there  had  in  hand,  having  left  Sir 
William  Beresford  smgularly  clear 
and  full  instructions  respecting  the 
course  which  he  was  to  pursue,  in 
every  emergency  that  could  befal  him. 

Massena's  object  '^very  soon  became 
apparent.  He  determined  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  relieve  Almeida.  This 
Wellington  was  equally  determined  to 
prevent,  although  he  knew  that  his 
redoubted  antagonist  was  at  the  head 
of  a  force  in  every  arm  his  superior. 
The  corps  d'armee  of  the  Prince  of 
Essling  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
effective  men,  of  whom  five  thousand 
were  cavalry,  while  that  of  the  British 
general  did  not  exceed  thirty-two 
thousand  infantry  and  fifteen  hundred 
cavalry  ;  and  yet,  against  such  odds, 
he  resolved  to  enter  the  field  of  fight 
rather  than  suffer  Almeida  to  be  re- 
lieved. The  result  was,  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  d'Onoro.  The  position  of 
the  allied  army  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  allied  battle  position  was  on  a 
table-land — the  centre  in  front  of  Ala- 
meda, the  left  flank  resting  on  Fort 
Conception,  and  the  right  in  the  village 
of  Fuentes  d'Onoro ;  and  it  had  this 
advantage,  that  '  the  French  general 
could  not,  with  any  prudence,  venture 
to  march,  by  his  own  right,  against 
Almeida,  lest  the  allies,  crossing  the 
ravine,  at  the  villages  of  Alameda  and 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  should  fall  on  his 
flank,  and  drive  him  into  the  Agueda. 
Hence,  to  cover  the  blockade,  which 
was  maintained  by  Pack's  brigade  and 
an  English  regiment,  it  was  sufficient  to 
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mated  aftiT  the  action  at  Httio  iihort  of 
5,(^)  horn  dc  romimt,  l»ut  prt)balilv  half 
th(»  aiiK'iint  would  romo  ncaror  to  tlio 
truth.  Th»*  Krcnrh  uhvurdly  Ntattwl 
thi'ir  raMiallii'^  at  MH) — and  vuv  rir- 
cumHtan<*«<  ulont*  Mould  |»r«m' that  this 
wai*  rulii'ulouilv  incornn-t,  an  J0()  of 
ihi'ir  dr.id  auil  wounded  hur»ej»  woru  Irft 
upon  the  liattlo  ground. 

•*  Kvrnin;^  rlos«'d  thi*  comliat.  Man- 
■^na'i*  column;!  on  th(*  rii^ht  wort*  haltfd, 
and  hi.H  Gth  n>r]>?(,  witn  which  ho  had 
eadearourtHi  toAtorin  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
waa  withdrawn — tho  whole  French  army 
birouackinf^  in  the  order  in  which  they 
had  stcKHl  wh«-n  the  en^a^ement  closed. 
The  British  lii^httnl  lh«'ir  lireA,  tK»Ated 
their  picket m,  and  occupied  the  field  they 
had  Ao  hraxly  hi'!d  ;  and  *both  parties 
lay  down  to  rest,  ^iih  a  confident  aa- 
aurance  on  their  mintU  that  the  battle 
waft  only  intermitted  till  the  return  of 
daylif^ht.' 

'•  A  brip^ade  r»f  the  li^ht  diviivion  re- 
liev«>d  the  ;;allant  defendivs  of  Fuentes 
— and  preparatory  to  the  ex|>oct«d  re- 
newal of  attack,  Koroe  works  were 
thrown  up  to  defi>nd  the  upp«'r  village 
and  the  ground  hehiml  it.  But  these 
precaution*  were  unnece»sarv  ;  Ma^sena 
remained  during  the  next  uav  in  front 
of  hiA  antagonist,  hut  exhihite<l  no 
anxiety  to  renew  the  combat.  The  7th 
found  the  British,  an  usual,  under  arms 
at  dawn,  but  the  day  pa!«se<l  as  quietly 
as  the  pretntling  one  had  done.  On  the 
8th,  the  Frcneh  columns  were  observ^ni 
in  full  retreat,  marching  on  the  road  to 
i^iudad  R<Mlrigo ;  thus  proving  that  the 
French  marshal,  with  an  army  reinforced 
by  everv  battalion  and  si|ua<lron  he 
rould  co||<><*t  from  (lallicia  and  I'astile, 
had  bifMi  beaten  bv  four  lUvUions  of  the 
British  arniv.  \Vith  that  unblushing 
as!»uranee,  lio^ever,  for  which  the 
French  mar^haN  have  l>een  remarkable, 
defeat  was  tortured  into  c< inquest,  and 
Ma>s4'na  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Fuentes 
d'Oniiro  a  victory.  But  the  falsity  was 
self-apparent— the  a«o«ed  obj«t't  for 
which  the  battle  had  l>een  fought  was 
unattain«>(i — he  faihii  in  Nuccouring  the 
|N>leA{;neriM!  city  -and  .Vlnieida  was  left 
to  it««  fate.' 

••  In  ralmly  revi««wing  the  Tarie<i  for- 
tan«*s  of  thin  long  and  sanguinary  con- 
flict, it  is  impossible,  in  weighing  the 
merits  of  those  commanding,  not  to 
award  an  immeasurable  supi>riority  to 
the  talents  of  the  Britiiin  general. 
Oblig«>d  to  abide  a  battle,  and  that,  too, 
ujion  a  field  in  no  way  favourable  for  an 
inferior  forc<*  to  ^ustain  the  assault  of  a 
•u|>eHor  enemy,  Wellington's  disposi- 
tiont  were  masterly,  and  9>\^rr  arm  he 
bad  waa  ably  ami  usefully  employed. 
Maaima,  on  the  other  band,  displayed 
pone  of  that  military  geoiot,  which  bad 
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daced  him  foremost  among  Napoleon't 
icutenanls.  ile  wasted  his  strcn^^h 
upon  the  village  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro ; 
and  with  the  key  of  the  position  in  his 
posscsKion.  he  allowed  this  adyantage  to 
remain  profitless,  when  through  ro^o 
Velho  he  could  have  poured  his  whole 
force  uinm  the  plateau,  and  oyerwbelmed 
the  Brttijih  rigtit  wing  by  men*  nambers. 
The  ground  was  favourable  for  cavalry 
to  ai*t  efficiently— but  the  French  mar- 
shal's roa^ificent  dragoons  were  neither 
skilfully  nor  vigoroasTy  employed  ;  and 
while  they  should  have  been  deciding 
the  fortune  of  the  fight,  they  were 
trifling  with  the  paKidaa  of  Julian  8an- 
chei.  *  Having  mdicated  all  the  errort 
of  the  Knglish  general's  position,  the 
Prince  of  Essling  stopped  abort  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  abould  hare 
sprung  forward.'  To  whatever  caoae 
it  may  be  ascribed,  the  movements  of 
the  t  rench  marshal  tbrooghout  the  5th 
were  marked  by  irregularity  and  delay  ; 
and  his  attacks  upon  opposite  flanks, 
which,  to  have  ensured  iucoess,  should 
have  been  slmnltaneoos,  were  made 
with  a  considerable  interval  between 
them.  In  short,  Massena's  genins 
seemed  asleep,  and  none  could  have 
imagined  that  the  victor  of  Anpern  was 
he  who  failed  so  signally  at  Faeatet 
d'Onoro.'* 

This  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  rictory, 
and  well  calculated  to  secure  the  result 
which  Wellinffton  now  confidentlY  ex- 
pected, namcTy,  the  capture  of  tb« 
entire  garrison  of  Almeida.  Buty 
owing  to  the  negligence  or  incapacity 
of  the  officer  to  whom  be  deputed  tb« 
duty  of  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
the  fortress,  that  object  was  not  at- 
tained.  The  garrison  effected  theur 
escape ;  and  the  chagrin  of  tha  Bri- 
tish general  at  the  untoward  OTent  is 
thus  expressed  ia  a  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool  :— 

**  Possibly  I  hare  to  reproach  my- 
self for  not  having  been  on  the  spot; 
but  really,  when  the  enemy's  whole  army 
bad  crossed  the  Agueda,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  bi 
fk*ont  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  I  did  not  think 
it  probable  that  the  attempt  to  escape 
would  be  made ;  and  having  employed 
two  divisions  and  a  brigade,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  1,400,  who  I  did  not  think 
it  likely  would  attempt  to  escape,  tho 
necessity  of  my  attending  persooally 
to  thb  operation,  after  I  &d  been  tho 
whole  day  on  the  Asava,  did  not  oecvr 
to  me.  Iloweyer,  it  is  that  alo—  hi  tho 
whole  operatioM,  bi  wliieh  I  hmwrn  tof*- 
proach  myself,  at  every  thing  wMoboa 
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dicnlarly  with  Fnentcs,  their  left  being 
still  pivoted  on  that  village. 

*'  To  effect  this  delicate  change  of 
formation  was  indeed  a  perilous  essay ; 
one  which  a  master-spirit  only  dare 
ftdopt»  and  one  which  might  be  entrusted 
alone  to  British  soldiers.  To  retire 
troops  across  a  level  plain,  the  outer 
flank  having  a  surface  of  four  miles  to 
traverse,  surrounded  by  heavy  masses 
of  French  cavalry,  flushed  with  the  full 
assurance  of  approaching  victory,  and 
wuting  a  false  movement  to  fall  on,  was 
eertaimy  a  daring  resolution.  Far  as 
the  eve  could  range,  the  plateau  was 
crowded  with  camp-followers  and  equi- 
page. These  fugitives  added  to  the 
comusion,  and  consequently  increased 
the  risks  ;  *  and  if  any  of  the  divisions 
had  given  way,  the  enemy  would  have 
burst  in  upon  them  with  such  force,  as 
would  have  sent  the  disorderly  multi- 
tude headlong  against  some  of  its  own 
squares,  and  thrown  the  whole  into  ir- 
reparable confusion.' 

"  But  Ui  that  dread  hour,  perhaps  the 
most  perilous  in  the  whole  war  for 
England,  she  was  saved  by  the  skill  of 
her  chief,  and  the  incomparable  valour 
of  her  soldiers.  Slowly,  and  in  perfect 
order,  the  squares  of  the  1st,  7th,  and 
light  divisions,  retired  for  many  miles, 
flanked  in  either  side  by  the  terrible 
cuirassiers  of  Montbrun,  flushed  with 
the  newly-won  elories  of  Wagram ; 
pressed  in  rear  by  the  columns  and 
flatteries  of  Ney*s  corps,  which  had 
broken  the  Russian  army  at  Friedland. 
In  vain  their  thundering  squadrons 
awept  round  these  serried  bands,  and 
the  light  of  the  British  bayonets  was, 
for  a  time,  lost  in  the  blaze  of  the 
French  cuirasses ;  from  every  throng 
the  unbroken  squares  still  emerged, 
pursuing  their  steady  way  amidst  a 
terrific  fire:  the  7th  division  success- 
fully accomplished  its  long  semicircular 
sweep,  crossed  the  Turon,  and  took  up 
its  ground  between  that  stream  and  the 
Coa ;  the  centre  of  the  army  soon  gained 
the  ridge  of  heights  for  which  it  was 
destined ;  while  the  left,  with  invincible 
firmness,  still  made  good  the  crags  and 
chapel  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  When  the 
whole  had  taken  up  their  ground, 
Massena  recoiled  from  the  prospect  of 
attacking  such  an  enemy  as  ne  had  now 
combated,  posted  in  dense  masses  on  a 
ridge,  not  two  miles  in  length,  and 
covered  on  either  flank  by  a  steep 
ravine  ;  and,  confining  himself  to  a  can- 
nonade along  its  front,  redoubled  his 
efforts  on  the  left,  where  he  sent  the 
whole  division  of  Drouet  against  the 
Tillage  of  Fuentes  d*Onoro. 

"  The  attack  was  made  with  all  that 
reckless  desperation  which  indicated 
fhrtfcfm  success  or  failure  the  fortunes 


of  a  doubtful  day  were  staked.  Every 
arm  was  used — cavalry  appeared  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  to  act — infantry 
burst  into  the  lower  village  in  heavy 
masses — and  while  the  French  artillery 
poured  a  storm  of  shot  upon  the  houses 
and  enclosures,  the  enemy  advanced 
with  imposing  steadiness,  although  their 
passage  led  throu»;h  a  street  choked  with 
the  dead  and  dying,  who  had  already 
perished  in  vain  but  reiterated  attempts. 
The  British  regiments,  far  overmatcned 
in  numbers,  were  gradually  forced  back 
upon  the  heights  and  chapel,  after  sus- 
taining a  heavy  loss,  two  companies  of 
the  79th  having  been  taken,  and  Colonel 
Cameron  slain.  But  beyond  the  upper 
village  no  effort  of  the  enemy  could 
drive  its  gallant  defenders.  In  vain  the 
French  were  freauently  and  strongly 
reinforced,  until  the  entire  of  the  6th, 
and  a  part  of  Count  d'Erlon's  corps 
were  engaged.  Lord  Wellington,  in 
turn,  sent  in  his  reserves,  and  the  as- 
sault and  defence  were  on  both  sides 
obstinately  continued,  the  fortune  of 
the  day  alternating  as  fresh  combatants 
took  part  in  the  affray.  '  At  one  time 
the  fighting  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  and  amongst  the  lower  houses  ; 
at  another  upon  the  rugged  heights  and 
round  the  chapel,  and  some  of  the 
enemy's  skirmishers  even  penetrated 
completely  through  towards  the  main 
position.' 

**  For  a  moment  the  upper  village 
seemed  lost.  A  heavy  column  followed 
the  tirailleurs  closely;  and,  unchecked 
by  a  well-directed  fusilade,  the  enemy 
crowned  the  chapel  ridge,  and  an- 
nounced with  loud  cheers  that  Fuentes 
was  at  last  their  own.  That  triumph 
was  a  short  one.  Colonel  Mackinnon 
directed  the  British  battalions  to  ad- 
vance, and  gallantly  that  order  was 
obeyed.  Supported  by  the  71st  and 
79th,  Colonel  Wallace  led  his  own  re- 
giment on,  and  his  brief  address — '  At 
them,  Eighty-eighth  1*  was  answered 
with  the  soul-stirring  huzzab  with  which 
an  Irish  regiment  rushes  to  the  onset. 
The  Imperial  guard  waited  and  received 
the  charge — bayonet  crossed  bayonet — - 
and  the  combatants  fought  hand  to 
hand.  But  it  was  the  struggle  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  best  soldiers  of  France 
gave  way  before  the  Connaught  Ran- 
gers. In  the  awful  shock,  many  were 
impaled  and  lifted  fairly  from  the 
ground;  while  broken,  trodden  down, 
and  slaughtered,  the  routed  enemy  were 
forced  in  wild  disorder  by  the  Irish  and 
Highland  soldiers,  through  the  same 
street  by  which,  in  all  the  confidence  of 
approaching  victory,  they  had  so  re- 
cently and  gallantly  advanced. 

**  The  French  loss  was  never  accu- 
rately given.    It  was  arroneonalj  estU 
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wlio  knt'W  tlirit  lu'  HhoiiKl  onlv  Ih>  iMi- 
cutnhcreil  hw  thrir  ri»-o|K*ration  with 
hiiii^rir,  iinairiiitMl  tli;it  ji  \i'rv  omu**!- 
ili*raM«*  t'ni*i'«',  of  uh'u'li  I^Iaki*  uas  nt 
tho  h**a«l,  miu'ht  ilo  "•mif  irooil  sorvirt* 
ill  ail  u<^ault  uiMiii  Scvilli',  vihirh  Sniilt 
had  loft  uM|ir(it(>«*t«-(|,  and  Miiifh,  if  it 
could  hi*  taUrn,  uould  coiiipil  the 
ent-niy  to  rai>»*  thi*  ."i-jri*  <if  Caili/. 
Hut  the  IiuulHIii;^  inrapai'itv  of  tin* 
Sjniiiiards  frii'^tratid  tlii-*  Wfll-d«*- 
sipicd  0|'rr.itiiiti,  aiitl  only  eiidrd  in 
the  diM'Dmfitui'c  aixl  the  di'^ptTMuti  of 
tho  fnni*,  fi'niii  uhii'h.  undiT  othiT 
(fuiiLiMOt',  f.ir  iitht-r  thintr.t  iiii;^ht  be 
exjN't'tcd. 

S<Milt  aii'l  M;irnn>nt  wwv  now  (o- 
gi'thrr  :  1)  itlj  art'.iiiijjli'.hi'd  iiia-^tiTS  in 
thi*  art  of  Mar  :  hnih  hi'j^h  in  the 
favour  of  Napoit'O!).  uho,  uitii  his 
usual  .sav:a«'it>,>,'!«-ttrd  thniias  tho\*ry 
b('<«t  iii>truiutiit*^uhii'li  lit*  rouldniiploy 
t«»  riil  tlu-  INiiin-ula  «)f  fi:*'  hatrd  I'uif- 
li>ii,  \\\u\  i\\n\w  nnw  |»r«\i'iiii>d  him 
fr«iiii  liviuir  r<'"'»,nr:>id  .x-*  its  ina'-tiT  ; 
both  Imrnin^  with  iK'^iro  to  n-lrii'vc 
thf  rh-irarur  of  tlu*  IVriioli  arm?, 
which  had  iifvcr  Mrt  roino  intoconi.ict 
with  thi>  nriti>h  without  fiN  liiv^  iho 
bumiliati'iii  of  dtt'i-at  :  bi»th  f<>(lin^' 
that  their  own  ]>rr>onal  tortiin*>s  iii-wr 
iiii>r«*  iiitircly  il«'))rnd«  «1  upon  tliiir 
(faiiiitiir  a  i;t«irinu.4  \iitorv  ;  and  \i't( 
t!.t  rt>  thi'V  >toud,  with  \V«!lini;i«iii  in 
th.ir  froMt,  without  rvrn  atti-mptini? 
to  .Mrikt>  a  I'jiiw  ;  and  aft«r  an  anxious 
rt't'-HH  /iw/Mi-/'.  |iy  both  thrSi'  ^r«Mt  jTrllO- 
ruNi  of  till*  allii>l  po.^ition,  thi y  camo 
to  I  lie  n-lurtant  coiirliisioii  that  the 
wi^iT  fourM*  wa"  to  dci-liiif  a  combat. 
Tor  a  month  tht  y  contiiuu'd  tof;i'th«T, 
la\in.r  wanti'  tin*  tMiitntrv  «i\i*r  whi«*h 
thrir  ravaL't*  i-vtcndctl,  until,  al  length, 
it  <"»a.M«i|  to  atTord  thfinany  ^npplio ; — 
whi-n  tln'v  M'paralt  d  :  Slarnioiit  di- 
rt n  in;.'  his  rour-"  ii'irthward,  and 
Soult  f.illinirbaik  upon  Sodlf. 

Lord  Wflliiiirtoa  now  ttnik  a  more 
advaiit't'tl  pooititin  ;  anil  th«>  lint*  of  the 
Coa.  whii'h  he  iiiiiiirdiately  (NH'upiiMl, 
|ire->i-nttMi  many  a-lvanlatri***.  He  wa.t 
thiiH  hrouL'ht  more  within  reach  of 
Ciudail  Kodri^'^is  upon  which  he  bad 
nlrcadv  ti\iil  hi^  cvu  an  a  furt^•^1 
which  Could  not  aatVly  Ik»  U'ft  in  the 
han<U  «»f  the  cneinv  ;  and  he  wxs  now 
eiiabkil  >rrrt'tl\  to  make  those  pru\i- 
d«*nt  Arraiii;cmcnts  for  its  capture, 
wbichflike  bi<iLdMmr!i  upon  tbelinciiof 
Torrtfft  Vedra-«,  when  the  hour  uf  tri:d 
arrived,   cauii*    (;<|uallT    by    burpriae 
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both   upon  hi:i  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies. 

'I'he  threatening  {Ktsition  which  Wei- 
linprton  was  n<»w  ahli*  to  assuine,  com* 
M'llcd  a  ^reat  aHMMablaurc  of  French 
orce,  f»>r  the  purpo'^e  of  sccurin)^  the 
nafe  convey  of  provisions  to  (/iiidad 
Kodri^o.  '  Not  le>s  than  »ixtv  thou- 
sand men  were  thus  diverted  from 
operations  in  the  north  and  the  east 
of  Spain,  whore  they  nii«?lit  have  been 
employed,  with  deadly  eflfect,  afjrainft 
the  pierillas  by  wlumi  ahiue  the  re- 
putation of  the  Spani>h  arms  was  now 
niaintaineil.  Thus  were  (iailieia  and 
Navarre  relieved  from  a  very  incon- 
venieiit  pressure,  while  the  French 
tnar*>hals  were  {Nirading  their  imnicnso 
and  brilliant  army  in  the  prej^ence  of 
Lord  Wellington,  who,  for  a  week, 
continued  to  watcii  their  inovementh, 
duriii^'^  which  the  brilliant  affair  of  El 
lb»ilon  occurred,  so  creditable  to  the 
steadiness  and  gallantry  of  his  trmips, 
whitd),  if  it  had  no  other  result,  was 
valualiie  ft»r  the  dejrree  in  which  it 
must  have  increaAod  the  confidence  of 
their  }n*eat  commamler. 

l'o>sibly,  the  mo«t  interesting  and 
critical  mi>ment  of  the  whole  war  was 
(hat  which  ww  passiNi  by  Lord  Wel- 
lintrton  on  the  hei^rbts  of  (iuinaldo. 
There  he  wa.s,  with  an  armv  far  too 
widelv  separated  to  be  readily  com- 
iMiieti  in  any  united  o|KTation,  waitin{^ 
f(»r  tlie  li;fht  di\ision,  under  Oaufurd, 
who  bad  taken  upon  himself  to  disre- 
gard the  (»rtlers  w  hich  he  had  received, 
and  marched  by  r>ne  route,  when  he 
batl  been  commanded  to  take  another  ; 
Marmont  parading  his  large  ami  well- 
appointLil  army  in  bis  front,  and  able, 
at  anv  instant,  to  take  the  initiative  in 
an  ai-tion,  the  result  of  which  must, 
ill  all  proKihility,  have  In^en  ruinous 
to  the  Hriti*>h  army.  There  he  stood, 
and  chc*«'rily  eonvfrsed  with  his  staff, 
as  the  nngnifieent  spectacle  of  warlike 
preparation  was  <lisplayed  before  them ; 
the  French  tro<ip<i  executinir  every 
evolution  which  they  were  callc<l  u|>on 
to  {HTforin  with  a  precision  and  a  ro- 
pitlity  that  calle<l  furth  fr(*<|uent  admi- 
ration. No  one  could  judge  from  his 
words  or  looks  the  distressing  anxietj 
to  which  he  was  a  prey,  as  long  as  he 
had  no  security  re^iiecting  the  safety 
of  the  light  di\i&ton  ;  but  the  air  of 
oa«y  confidence  which  he  assumed  not 
only  kept  bis  own  troops  in  heart,  but 
eflTectuall/  imposed  upon  the  French 
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that  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  order 
and  instruction. 

**  1  certainly  feci,  every  day,  more  and 
more  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed.  I  am  obliged  to  be 
everywhere,  and  if  absent  from  any 
operation,  something  goes  wrong.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  and  other 
officers  of  the  army  will  at  last  acquire 
that  experience  which  will  teach  them 
that  success  can  be  attained  only  by 
attention  to  the  most  minute  details ; 
and  by  tracing  every  part  of  every 
operation  from  its  origin  to  its  conclu- 
sion, point  by  point,  and  ascertaining 
that  the  whole  is  understood  by  those 
who  are  to  execute  it." 

Meanwhile,  Beresford  was  occupied 
by  the  siege  of  Badajoz  ;  and  the  ad- 
vance of  Soult  to  its  relief  it  was 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  one  of  the  most  desperate 
conflicts  of  modern  times.  The  army 
of  Soult  was  numerically  inferior  to 
the  allied  force ;  but,  as  compared 
with  the  English,  of  whom  alone  any 
account  was  made,  it  was  dangerously 
superior.  There  were  about  nine 
thousand  British  soldiers  opposed  to 
double  that  number  of  the  veterans  of 
France,  under  a  consummate  master 
of  the  art  of  war,  by  whom  they  were 
sure  to  be  employed  to  the  most 
advantage.  We  must  refer  to  our 
author  for  the  details  of  the  action, 
which  was  fought  upon  the  very  battle- 
ground which  the  prescient  sagacity  of 
Wellington  had  indicated  as  the  pro- 
bable scene  of  such  a  combat.  It  is,  we 
believe,  very  generally  admitted,  that 
the  turn  of  the  action  in  our  favour 
was  owing  mainly  to  the  coolness  and 
the  promptitude  of  the  present  secre- 
tary-at-war,  who  pointed  out  to  his 
labouring  and  embarrassed  commander 
the  means  which  he  still  possessed  of 
retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  at 
a  moment  when  the  stoutest  hearts  had 
begun  to  quail,  and  when  victory 
seemed  momently  about  to  settle  upon 
the  standards  of  the  enemy.  Lord 
Wellington's  opinion  of  the  action  was 
thus  expressed : — 

**  *  You  will  have  heard  of  the  mar- 
shal's action  on  the  16th:  the  fighting 
was  desperate,  and  the  loss  of  the  I3ritish 
has  been  very  severe ;  but,  adverting  to 
the  nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  held  their  ground 
against  all  the  efforts  the  whole  French 
could  moke  against  them,  notwith- 


standing all  the  losses  which  they  had 
sustained,  1  think  this  action  one  of  the 
most  glorious  and  honourable  to  the 
character  of  the  troops  of  any  that  has 
been  fought  during  the  war." 

Massena  had  returned  to  France, 
leaving  Marmont  in  command  of  his 
army  ;  and  Hill,  who  had  arrived 
from  England,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  took 
the  command  of  Beresford's  force, 
who  returned  to  the  Portuguese  ser- 
vice, and  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  training  and  disciplining  of  the 
national  troops,  until  they  were  worthy 
of  taking  their  stand  with  British  sol- 
diers. 

The  siege  of  Badajoz  was  now 
pressed  forward  by  Lord  Wellington, 
in  person ;  but  the  time  had  not  yet 
come,  when  that  important  fortress 
was  to  yield  to  his  arms.  By  inter- 
cepted communications,  he  discovered 
that  Marmont  and  Soult  were  about 
to  unite,  in  order  to  make  a  great 
effort  for  its  relief;  and  feeling  his 
inability  to  contend  with  their  united 
forces,  after  the  heavy  losses  which 
he  had  recently  experienced  in  the  two 
pitched  battles  wherein  so  much  blood 
was  spilled,  and  so  much  glory  was 
gained,  he  resolved  at  once  to  raise  the 
siege.  The  British  general  now  fell 
back  upon  Albuera,  where  he  waited, 
in  the  hope  that  an  opportunity  might 
be  afforded  him  of  striking  a  blow 
against  Soult,  before  that  marshal 
could  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Mar- 
mont. But  the  wary  Frenchman  had 
too  much  respect  for  his  able  adver- 
sary, to  be  thus  prematurely  drawn 
into  an  action,  the  result  of  which  he 
could  not  foresee  ;  and  he  waited  with 
commendable  patience  until  circum- 
stances should  so  far  change,  as  to 
render  such  a  proceeding  less  doubt- 
ful. Meanwhile,  Wellington  made  the 
most  of  his  position,  wliich  was  admi- 
rably chosen  with  reference  to  the  ob- 
ject at  which  he  aimed,  namely,  to 
mask  the  disposition  of  his  troops  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  by  whom  he 
was  greatly  outnumbered,  and  thus  to 
compensate  a  comparative  deficiency  in 
force,  by  skilful  manoeuvring  and  local 
advantages. 

Vain  was  it  for  the  British  general 
to  look  for  any  aid  from  his  Spanish 
allies,  who  still  remained  uninstructed 
by   experience.       Lord    Wellington, 
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who  knew  tli.it  he  nhoulJ  onlv  be  imi- 
cuinlxTiMi  \)\  their  ro-dperation  with 
him^iflf,  ini.iirinc'I  tli.-it  :i  very  ooiisi- 
derahle  tnrer,  of  which  lU.ike  was  at 
the  head,  iiiijrht  do  <«oine  f^ood  servuH* 
in  an  a^anlt  ii)h)I)  SeviUe,  whieh  Soult 
bad  K'ft  iii)]troteett-d,  and  whi<'h,  if  it 
couhl  he  taken,  woiiM  compel  the 
enmiy  to  r.ii>«*  the  >i«jro  t>f  (*adi/.. 
But  the  hiiMirlinjr  incapacity  of  the 
Spaniard.^  iVu^trated  tijis  well-de- 
Big^netl  (>per:itii>n,  anil  only  enih'd  in 
the  tllscomtiturf  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  fon-e,  tr<nn  which,  nntler  other 
giiidancf,  far  other  thinga  mi;^ht  bo 
exjHVted. 

Soult  and  Marmont  were  now  to- 
gether :  h  »th  aci'iHnpli>h;'d  nia.'^ters  in 
thi*  art  of  w;u*  ;  both  hiirh  in  the 
favmir  of  Napoleon,  wlio,  with  hi-* 
unual  iiai:acit>,M'!f(t4'ii  thiMu  a.s  the\ery 
l>e>t  in<>trutnentA  whidi  he  could  employ 
to  ri«l  th<»  I'e.iin^ula  of  ih«»  hat«'d  Kn>f- 
li>)i,  wh>>  a!one  now  prevented  him 
fnmi  brinjr  re:*o"^Miis;d  as  its  ma'-trr  ; 
b4>th  burning  with  tIe^ire  ti»  retrieve 
the  cluracier  of  the  Trench  arm.*, 
mhich  ha<l  never  >ct  come  into  contact 
with  tl.e  Hriti>h  without  feilinj^^  the 
humiliation  of  dit'iat  :  both  fftding 
that  their  own  prrMinal  lortunt-s  n«*ver 
mere  entirely  drpentKd  upon  their 
gainitiir  a  )jloriou.H  \ietory  ;  ami  yet, 
tl.t  ri'  thi'y  >to»Ml,  with  \Vi-IIin^ton  in 
th"ir  tVont,  without  vs^^w  attempting; 
to  strike  a  Mow  ;  and  aAiT  an  anxiou:^ 
rvr-  nn  iisnurt\  by  bi»th  thrte  great  gene- 
raU*  of  the  allic>l  pti^ition,  thi-y  came 
to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  the 
misrr  coursi-  wa^  to  decline  a  condiat. 
For  a  month  tluy  continued  togfther, 
laxiu'/  wa>te  the  cnuntrv  over  which 
their  ra>a'.»^es  e\tende«K  until,  at  length, 
it  c»-ased  to  afToril  them  any  ^<upplies ; — 
wh»*n  they  separat(-«l  ;  Slarniont  di- 
ricting  hift  c«iur«»»»  northward,  and 
Soult  fallini^  l»ai  k  upon  Soille. 

l^<ird  \Vflliit>;to:i  now  t<K»k  a  more 
Aiivancetl  |H>!»ition  ;  and  the  line  of  the 
Cika,  which  be  iiumediately  ocrupie<l, 
presi'Uted  many  advanlagt*ft.  He  was 
thuH  brouk'ht  more  within  reach  of 
Ciudad  Ktidrigo,  u{H>n  which  ho  had 
alrt-ailv  fixfd  his  eve  ai  a  fortress 
which  could  not  safelv  U*  left  iu  the 
hands  of  the  enemv  ;  and  he  wa.^  uow 
i>nable«i  MH^retly  to  make  th(»M*  pro\i- 
(lent  arrangements  fi»r  its  capture, 
m  hich,like  hii>  lalKmri  u|Nin  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedra.s  when  the  h<»ur  uf  trial 
•rrivedy   came    equallj    by    surprise 


both   upon  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
nrK*s. 

The  threatening  ]>osition  which  Wel- 
lington wa.H  now  able  to  assume,  com* 
pelkvl  a  great  assemblage  of  French 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
safe  ciuivey  i*^  provisions  to  (yiudad 
Kodrigo.  '  Not  le.^s  than  sixty  thou- 
sand men  were  thus  diverted  from 
operations  in  the  north  and  the  east 
of  S{»aiii,  where  they  might  have  been 
employed,  with  deadly  eflect,  againft 
the  guerillas,  by  whom  alone  the  re- 
putation of  the  S{uiniah  arms  was  now 
maintaine*!.  Thus  were  (lallicia  and 
Navarre  relieved  from  a  vcrv  incon- 
veniciit  pressure,  while  the  French 
marshals  were  {uiratHng  their  immense 
and  brilltnTit  army  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Wellington,  who,  fi»r  a  week* 
continued  to  watch  their  movements 
during  which  the  brilliant  affair  of  £1 
H<Hloti  (Kvurre<l,  so  creditable  to  the 
steadiness  and  gallantry  of  his  troops, 
whi<*b,  if  it  ha<l  no  other  result,  was 
valuable  for  the  di*gree  in  which  it 
must  have  increased  the  confidence  of 
their  great  c<»mman«ler. 

Po.Hsibly,  the  most  interesting  and 
critical  moment  of  the  whole  war  was 
that  which  was  posted  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington im  the  heights  of  (tuinaldo. 
There  he  was,  with  an  annv  far  too 
widrly  separated  to  be  readily  com- 
bint*<l  in  any  united  o(K*ration,  waiting 
for  the  light  division,  under  (Vaufurd, 
who  had  taken  upon  himself  to  disre- 
gard the  orders  which  he  had  receii-ed, 
and  marcheil  bv  one  route,  when  he 
had  been  conunandcMl  to  take  another  ; 
Marmont  parading  his  large  and  well- 
appointml  army  in  his  fnmt,  and  aide, 
at  anv  instant,  to  take  the  initiative  in 
an  action,  the  result  of  which  must* 
in  all  proKihility,  have  been  ruinous 
to  the  iiritish  army.  There  he  stood, 
and  cheerilv  conversed  with  his  staff. 
as  the  magnifici'nt  spectacle  of  warlike 
|>reparation  was  displayed  before  them ; 
the  French  troops  executing  every 
evolution  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  iH'rform  with  a  precision  and  a  ra- 
pidity tliat  called  forth  frequent  admi- 
ration. No  one  could  judge  from  his 
words  or  looks  the  distressing  anxietj 
to  which  he  was  a  prey,  as  long  as  he 
hail  no  security  respecting  the  safety 
of  the  light  division  ;  but  the  air  of 
ea«T  confi«lence  which  he  assumed  not 
only  kept  his  own  troops  in  heart,  but 
eflTectuall/  impowd  upon  the  French 
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marshal,  i^ho  hesitated  to  commence 
his  attack  until  the  golden  opportu- 
pity  had  elapsed  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  be  a  successful  assail- 
ant. **  Here  you  are,"  said  a  Spanish 
general  to  him,  who  was  regarded  by 
im  with  great  favour,  **  with  a  couple 
of  weak  divisions,  in  front  of  the  whole 
French  army,  and  vet  you  seem  quite 
at  your  ease :  why  it  is  enough  to  put 
a  man  in  a  fever."  **  I  have  done  ac- 
cording to  the  very  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, all  that  can  be  done,"  said  Wel- 
lington ;  <<  therefore  I  care  neither  for 
the  enemy  in  front,  nor  for  any  thing 
which  they  may  say  at  home.'*  There 
is  something  sublime  in  this.  It  is  the 
yery  philosophy  of  heroism ;  and  we 
must  refer  to  the  most  stirrine  events 
in  the  career  of  Napoleon  himself  to  find 
any  thing  comparable  either  to  its  mi- 
litary magnanimity,  or  its  moral  gran- 
deur. 

During  the  night  the  British  general 
retreated  to  a  stronger  position,  where 
be  was  in  a  condition  to  invite  rather 
than  decline  a  battle.  But  Marmont, 
who  too  late  discovered  the  weakness 
of  his  adversary,  and  whose  mortifica- 
tion was  great  that  he  had  not  profited 
by  the  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  of  crushing  him  by  a  mighty 
blow,  did  not  now,  in  his  altered  cir- 
cumstances, deem  an  attack  expe- 
dient ;  and  retired  with  his  large 
army,  observing  as  he  went,  that 
'<  Wellington's  star  was  as  brilliant  as 
Napoleon's." 

Uiudad  Rodrigo  was  now,  in  reality, 
rigorously  besieged ;  and  such  was  the 
promptitude  and  the  energy  of  the 
British  commander,  that  the  British 
flag  was  flying  from  its  citadel  before 
Marmont  could  assemble  a  force  in 
its  vicinity,  by  which  it  might  be  re- 
lieved. 

It  had  been  calculated  by  the  French 
marshals,  and  that  without  any  refer- 
ence to  his  crippled  means  for  carry- 
ing on  a  sieffe,  that  he  must  sit,  at 
least,  four-and-twenty  days  before  the 
fortress,  before  he  could  obtain  pos- 
session of  it.  He  accomplished  his 
object  in  less  than  ten  days  ;  so  that 
Marmont,  who  was  on  his  way  to  re- 
lieve it,  was  four  marches'  distant 
when  he  heard  that  it  was  taken. 
Such  was  the  vigour  and  the  prompti- 
tude of  our  general,  when  the  emer- 
gency required  it ;  and  so  ready  was 
be,  on  great  occasions,  when  the  ad. 


vantages  were  proportioned  to  the 
risk,  to  disregard  the  mere  pedantry 
of  war,  and  trust  to  his  fortune,  and 
the  valour  of  his  troops,  to  carry  him 
through  difficulties  by  which  other 
commanders  would  be  dismayed  or 
confounded. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Badigoz  be 
now  set  his  heart,  and  thither  were  all 
his  energies  directed.  That  fortress^ 
which  had  been  most  shamefully  aban- 
doned to  the  enemy,  had  hitherto  re* 
sisted  all  our  efforts  to  recover  pos- 
session of  it.  Accordingly,  he  saw 
that  an  extraordinary  effort  must  be 
made,  and  nothing  which  was  withia 
the  compass  of  his  power,  and  which 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  most 
ceaseless  vigilance,  was  leu  undone  to 
secure  its  reduction.  But  here,  again^ 
he  experienced  perplexity  and  annoy- 
ance from  his  Spanish  confederates^ 
by  which  his  temper  was  severely 
tried.  Carlos  D'Espana,  whom  he 
had  put  in  possession  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  having  provisioned  it,  and 
done  all  that  in  him  lay  to  provide  for 
its  defence,  positively  assured  bim, 
that  unless  it  was  better  fortified,  and 
more  largely  provisioned  by  the  Eng- 
lish, at  the  first  summons  it  must  sur- 
render to  the  enemy.  His  answer, 
which  we  subjoin,  shows  the  indig- 
nation with  which  such  a  demand  in- 
spired him,  and  also  the  control  of 
temper  by  which  he  could  suppress 
and  moderate  that  indignation,  so  that 
he  did  not  say  one  single  word  more 
than  the  occasion  required. 

"  *  The  report  which  you  make  of 
Ciudad  Rodngo  distresses  me  much.  I 
had  hoped  that,  when  by  the  labour  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, I  had,  in  concert  with  General 
Castanos,  improved  and  repaired  the 
works  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  so  that  at  all 
events  the  place  was  secure  from  a  coup 
de  main,  and  had  left  money  in  order  to 
complete  the  execution  of  what  our 
troops  had  not  time  to  complete,  I  should 
not  nave  been  told  by  your  Excellency, 
that  for  want  of  the  assistance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  British  soldiers,  who  are 
artificers,  and  whose  services  are  re- 
quired for  other  objects  essential  to  the 
cause  of  Spain,  the  whole  business  is  at 
a  stand.  Is  it  possible  that  your  excel- 
lency can  be  in  earnest  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  Castillo  cannot  Ornish  fifteen  or 
twenty  stone-cutters,  masons,  and  car- 
penters, for  the  repair  of  this  important 
post  ?    How  have  all  the  great  works 
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Mrformed  which  we   fee  in  the 

f? 

ut  your  «*xceUeocy'i  letter  8U|(* 
his  melaDcholv  rellectiou,  that 
hing,  a»  wt* II  of  a  military  ax  of  a 
uii  nature,  muiit  be  performed  bjr 
solc)ior».' 

terenuroeratinf'  the  varioa*  lup- 
)  had  already  placed  in  Rodrigo, 
Vellineton  conrludei  : — 
1  writing  this  letter  to  rour  exceU 
I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  re- 
,  1  wihh  only  to  place  upon  nnrord 
U  aA  they  have  occurred,  and  to 
» your  country  and  to  mv  country, 
e  world,  that  if  thi<  important 
iiottld  fall,  or  if  I  should  be  obliged 
idon  plans  impirtant  to  Spain  in 
o  go  to  its  relief,  the  fault  is  uot 


1  now  was  liadajox  straitly  in« 

and  its  gallant  governor  soon 
It  he  must  prepare  for  a  more 
able  ho5tilitT  than  anr  to  which 

been  as  yet  exposed.  Nor  was 
'ave  man  wanting  to  himself  or 
lae  on  this  trying  occasion.  If 
lever  was  a  fortress  more  vigo- 
atsailed,  there  never  was  ona 
bravely  defended.  The  events 
siege  are  too  familiar  to  roost 
reiuders,  to  justify  us  in  making 
lioos  extracts  that  would  he  ne- 
'  to  mark  its  incidents,  or  to 
1  its  progress.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
uree  practicable  breaches  were 
but  so  admirably  had  they 
(trenched  and  defended  by  the 
,  that  the  roost  deterroine«l  and 
nring  assaults,  in  which  miracles 
our  were  performed  by  our 
,  faileil  to  effect  an  entrance  by 

them  ;  and  that  it  was  by  that 
which  was  intendeii  roerely  as  a 
on,  an  entrance  was,  at  length, 
Fd.     We  must  refer  the  reailer 

work  before  us,  or  rather,  in- 
to Colonel  Napier's  history  of 
oinsular  war,  for  the  deeds  of 
by  which,  upon  this  occasion, 
fie  French  and  the  Englbh  were 
ted.     We  consider  his  account 

storming,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
rieces  of  militarv  description  we 
ver  seen,  and  which  reveals  the 
tive  braviTy  and  the  resistless 

of  British  troops  in  a  clearer 
tban  anv  with  which  they  had 
before  been  exhibited.  Lord 
igtoo  most  have  been  more  or 
Ml  nuyi,  if  be  did  not,  when  tbe 
t  waa  aanoviced  to  bbD,  fed  a 


hero's  exultation ;  bot  he  moal  baT« 
been  lost  to  all  touch  of  humanitj*  i/t 
when  the  eamage  through  which  it 
was  accomplished  was  made  known  to 
hiro,  he  dia  not  indolge  *^  in  a  paaaiaii* 
ate  burst  of  grief  for  tbe  loaa  of  his 
gallant  loldiers." 

The  possession  of  theee  two  for* 
tresses  g^ve  the  British  general  a 
firmer  and  more  assured  poeitioo  than 
he  had  ever  before  possetsed  in  Spain  | 
and  he  resolved,  without  delay,  to 
avail  himself  of  it.  Thai  be  tboiild 
now  roove  to  the  loutb,  and  relievo 
the  siege  of  Cadia,  was,  by  all  mmnh 
most  desirable;  and  if  it  eonld  bo 
done  without  risk  to  either  of  bit  ro- 
cent  conquests,  it  was  what  Lord 
Wellington  would  resolve  to  do.  But 
well  he  knew  that  tbe  Spanish  garri- 
son could  not  be  trusted  with  tbe  do- 
fence  of  Ciudad  RodrigOt  sbonld  bo 
remove  to  any  grater  distance,  and 
that  the  h\\  of  that  fortreu  would 
defeat  Uie  objects  of  tbe  whole  cam- 
paign. He  therefore  came  to  tbe  re- 
solution of  directing  bimtelf  to  tbe 
north ;  and  hoped,  by  operaliqg 
against  Marmont,  not  only  to  aeooro 
bis  hardly-won  conqnost,  bot  alto  to 
relieve  the  tonthem  nrovineet  from 
the  preatnre  of  hostihty,  by  drawin* 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  bimtelZ 
His  measures,  accordingly,  were 
promptly  taken,  and  bit  movemontt 
were  masked  witb  tucb  admirablo 
skill,  that  bis  principal  diAcnhtat 
were  overcome  before  tbe  totmj 
could  divine  his  inteotioot.  On  tbia 
occasion  tbe  senricet  of  Hill  were  of 
tbe  roost  eaeential  importaaea^  and 
upon  them,  indeed,  Lord  Wellif»toii 
depended  for  the  whole  sucoett  of  bit 
projected  cnterprite.  Had  tbat  gal- 
lant toldier  never  accompHebed  any 
thing  but  tbe  destruotioo  of  tbe  bridgo 
at  Almaree,  by  which  tbe  communi- 
cation  of  Soult  and  Ifarmont  waa 
completely  interrupted,  he  would  bavo 
well  earned  his  niche  in  the  temple 
of  roilitarv  fiune.  By  repairii^  Uie 
ruined  arch  of  tbe  bric^  at  Alcantara* 
tbe  way  was  now  clear  for  tbe  British 
to  make  their  predcttined  advance, 
and  a  very  short  time  elapsed,  during 
which  some  trifling  affiurt  took  nUoe 
with  tbe  retreating  enemy,  when  Lord 
Wellingtoo  found  bimtelf  in  Sala- 
manca. 

Of  tbo  Tariout  moTemeott  which  e»- 
iued,  ourUmitod  tpaoe  admonithaim 
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that  our  notice  must  be  almost  as  brief 
as  they  were  interesting  and  important. 
The  French  garrison  took  refuge  in 
convenU  which  they  fortified,  and 
which  Lord  Wellington  besieged. 
Marmonty  who  had  retreated,  advances 
to  relieve  them ;  and  the  movements 
on  both  sides  indicate  that  a  battle 
was  at  hand.  The  manoeuvring  on 
both  sides  was  admirable.  The  fall 
of  the  fortresses  causes  Marmont  to  re- 
tire, who  is  followed  by  Wellington 
until  he  crosses  the  Douro,  where  he 
is  joined  by  Drouet,  with  a  large  rein- 
foroementy  which  renders  him  confi- 
dent enough  to  take  the  offensive,  and 
he  re-crosses  the  Douro,  and  moves  in 
the  direction  of  Salamanca.  The  po- 
sition, movement,  and  objects  of  the 
two  armies  are  thus  described : — 

*'  The  19th  and  20th  were  passed  in 
marching  and  manoeuvring.  Each  hour 
wore  away  in  the  belief  that  the  suc- 
ceeding one  would  usher  in  a  conflict ; 
and  when  evening  came,  and  the  rival 
armies  bivouacked  in  the  other's  pre- 
sence, the  weary  soldier,  as  he  stretched 
himself  upon  his  gprassy  bed,  expected 
that  the  morrow's  sun  would  rise  upon 
a  battle  field.  In  the  reminiscences  of  a 
life,  while  years  shall  slip  away  unre- 
garded, those  days  of  glorious  excite- 
ment will  come  back  with  vivid  fresh- 
ness, to  the  memory  of  him  who  fought 
at  Salamanca. 

**  What  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  military  spectacle  which  the  move- 
ment of  ninety  thousand  men,  in  parallel 
lines,  presented?  The  line  of  march 
was  seldom  without  the  range  of  cannon, 
and  often  within  that  of  musketry. 
When  the  ground  allowed  it,  the  guns 
on  each  side  occasionally  opened.  But 
the  cannonade  was  but  partially  main- 
tained. To  reach  a  pomt  was  Mar- 
mont's  object — to  intercept  him  was 
that  of  Wellin^on.  •  The  French  ge- 
neral moving  his  army  as  one  man  along 
the  crest  of  the  heights,  preserved  the 
lead  he  had  taken,  and  made  no  mis- 
take ;'  and  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  his  marching  bore  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  Napoleon's  observation,  that 
*  for  his  greatest  successes  he  was  as 
much  indebted  to  the  lesrs  as  he  was  to 
the  arms  of  his  soldiers. 

Both  armies  had  now  been  brought 
to  the  position  which  they  had  recently 
occupied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
lamanca ;  and  it  was  manifest  to  all 
men  that  the  hour  of  deadly  conflict 
drew  nigh. 


Of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  by  which 
Lord  Wellington,  at  a  most  critical 
moment,  extricated  himself  from  a 
most  perilous  position,  and  **  in  forty 
minutes  cut  up  forty  thousand  of  the 
enemy,"  we  cannot  afford  to  write  at 
length.  The  following  observations 
of  Mr.  Maxwell  are  most  just,  and 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand* 
in  the  then  posture  of  affairs^  its  great 
importance : — 

"  Such  wa<i  the  unassumin^^  narrative 
given  by  Lord  Wellington  of  a  victory, 
sufficiently  brilliant  in  itself  to  confer 
immortality  upon  a  soldier  hitherto  with- 
out a  name.  In  other  battles  those 
daring  flights  of  genius,  untrammelled 
by  formal  rules  of  art  which  restricted 
ordinary  men,  had  displayed  the  master 
mind  of  the  victor ;  but  Salamanca  at 
once  established  his  militar}'  superiority. 
It  was  a  field  of  science,  in  which  the 
intuitive  rapidity  of  the  conqueror  de- 
tected a  weakness  in  his  op)K)nent,  and 
turned  it  to  ruinous  account.  So  trial 
had  more  to  interest,  and  none  had  more 
to  alarm ;  for  Lord  Wellington's  posi- 
tion was  so  peculiar,  that  it  was  ques- 
tionable whether  the  danger  lay  iu 
courting  or  declining  an  action.  His 
necessities  were  urgent,  and  nothing 
could  relieve  them,  out  an  immediate 
retreat  or  a  decisive  victory.  If  he  fell 
back  upon  the  frontier,  the  certain  junc- 
tion of  Clausel's  division,  within  a  day 
or  two,  must  give  to  Marmont  a  power- 
ful superiority  in  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery,  the  arms  by  which  during  a 
march  of  manoiuvre,  the  French  mar- 
shal would  be  enabled  to  brin^  on  an 
action  when  he  pleased.  That  the  allied 
general  was  threatened  by  a  dange- 
rous opponent,  previous  occurrences  had 
proved.  Of  the  marshals,  none  handled 
troops  more  beautifully  than  the  Duke 
of  Raeusa ;  and  during  the  late  opera- 
tions, he  had  both  outmarched  ana  out- 
flanked the  allied  general,  and  yet  in  all 
the  variety  of  rapid  evolutions  his  com- 
plicated movements  had  required,  he  had 
never  left  an  opening  for  his  watchful 
antagonist  to  attack.  If  Wellington 
received  a  battle,  the  repulse  of  his 
assailant  and  the  winning  a  few  trophies, 
would  have  brought  no  paramount  ad- 
vantages. Success  demands  a  sacrifice-^ 
victory  must  be  purchased  with  a  loss — 
to  cripple  would  oe  to  defeat ;  for,  when 
joined  by  the  army  of  the  centre,  could 
Wellington,  with  weakened  numbers, 
withstand  an  antagonist  reinforced  by 
12,000  men?  To  fie-ht  without  delay, 
and  not  fight  at  disadvantage,  was 
scarcely  possible.  Days  passed — no 
error  allowed  the  opportunity-«for  everj 
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.  moT^ment  wan  matle  with  A<1inirable 
■  skill.  Fi»r  om*  momvnt,  however,  M*r- 
l'  iDOiit'iL  ^ood  |;«*iUUH  w&A  aHltH*|>«-hiA 
i  order  of  luarcii  heven^I  tht>  left  from  the 
i  centre  of  his  army — WelliiiKtoii  kuw  the 
I  mistaiie — 'the  fault  was  tUi);rant,  ami 
I  he  fixtni  it  with  the  f^troke  of  a  thunder^ 
bolt  :'  and  but  for  the  miftronduct  of 
Carh»H  d'  Enpaiia,  in  retno^iu);  the 
Bpanbh  j?.irri<«4>n  from  the  cattle  of 
Alba,  without  noticing  it  to  Loril  Wel- 
lioji^ton,  Marujont'H  defeat  would  have 
proved  the  most  ruinout  u|h>d  reiH>rd." 


Here   we   must,   for    the    present, 
paune.       L<»rd    Wellinf^ton   had   now 
Attained  to  a  height  of  military  repu- 
tation whieh   eauHetl    him   to    Im*   rc- 
nrded  with  atliniration  l»y  all  Europe. 
From   a   position    in    Portugal  —  un- 
Assured   and    prin^arioun — where    his 
friends   were   trembling'    for    his   ex- 
iatence,  he  bad  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Spain,  having  cleared  the  former 
country  of  the  enemy.      He  bad  met 
And  matclanl  himself  with  the  elite  of 
Napoleon's  redoubte<l   marshals,   and 
they  had  all  in  turn  acknowledged  bim 
AS  A  conqueror.     He  was  now  in  tM>ft- 
■es.oi<in  of  two  fortified  citie5,  which 
he  had  wre^tetl,  by  matchless  skill  and 
valour*  from  the  invaders,  and  which 
furnished  a  secure  base  f«»r  opiTaticms 
either  in  the  north  or  south  of  Spain  ; 
And  all  this  be  eflfectiMl  with   crippbnl 
means,  and  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
drawbacks  (K*casioned  by  the   prepos- 
terous and  infatuated  conduct  of  his 
Allies,  against  whose  follies  and  absur- 
dities be  found  it  more  necessary  to  be 
constantly  u}M>n  his  guard  than  even 
Againut  tite  force  or  the  stratagem  of 
tho»e  accomplisbe«l  masters  of  the  art 
of  war  by  whose  hostile  combinations 
he  was  fturroundeii.     So  far  he  had 
every  reas<m   to  felicitate  bis  gallant 
comrades  u|>on  the  progress  they  bad 
made.      His  plans  had,  hitherto,  suc- 
ceeded even  beyond  his  expectation*. 
Kvery  day  add«>d  to  the  confidence  he 
had   in  bis   men,  and  the  just  pride 
which  thev  felt   in  him ;  and  even  At 
home,  the  most  rancorous  of  his  ene- 
mies were   U^ginning  to  ri*spect   his 
Abilities   And   to  Admire    his    VAlour. 
Honours  and  rewards  were  now  pro- 
fusely conferred  upon  bim  both  by  hit 
own  government  and  tliat  of  Spain. 
By   the  former,  upon   the   taking  of 
Cmdad  Rodrigo,  he  was  raised  to  an 
AArldomy  with  An  incrcAse  to  his  pen- 
sion of  two  thottSAiKl  A  ycAT :  by  the 


lAtter,  titles  of  the  highest  dignity 
were  conferred — the  offer  of  large  pe- 
cuniary recompence  hAving  been  pre- 
viously decline<1,  upon  the  niAnly 
ground,  •*  that  he  would  accept  no- 
thing from  Spain  or  Portugal  in  their 
present  state  ;  thAt  he  hAof  only  done 
nis  duty  to  his  cotmtrr,  And  to  hit 
country  aIooc  he  should  look  for  hii 
rewArd." 

It  has  been  said,  by  military  quid- 
nuncs, that  much  of  his  success  was 
owing  to  Accident.     Yet ;  to  the  Acci- 
dent of  tMssetsing  those  qtudities  which 
inspired  his  followers  with  confidencet 
And  his  enemies  with  respect ;  to  the 
accident   which    brought   within    hif 
range  of  visitm  every  species  of  infor- 
mation by  which  he  could  have  profit- 
ed ;  to  the  accident  which  enabled  him 
to  choose  the  fittest    Agents  for  the 
various  and  important  matters  of  bu- 
siness which  he    liad   to  trAnsACt  or 
Arrange ;  to  the  accident  of  an  imper- 
tnrbAlde  temper,  which  never  suffered 
his  judgment  to  be  affected  by  any  of 
those  distracting  AnnovAnces   whtehy 
even  more  thAii  oppression,  iuive  a  ten- 
dency to  make  a  wise  man  mad ;  to 
the  accident  of  an  incorruptible  ho- 
nesty,  an   enlightened    sagacity,   and 
clear  and  vigorous  common  sc*n»e  ;  to 
the  accident   of  a   habit   of  business, 
the  most  exact,  energetic,  ami  labo- 
rious ;  to   the  accident  of  a  hopeful 
spirit  in  adver»ity,  a  cAutious  one  in 
prosperity  ;  of  during  in  difficulty.  And 
of  coolness  in  dAnger  ;  to  the  Accident 
which  enabled  him  to  tAkc  his  most 
skilful  AdversAriea  by  surprise.  And  to 
Antici{iAte  their  best-laid  plans,  while 
his  designs  remained  impenetrAble  up 
to  the  very  moment  when  thev  could 
be  no  longer  prevented.     If  we  nuiy 
call  this  assemblage  of  qualities  An  Ac- 
cident, then  WAS  Lord  Wellington  in- 
debted to  Accident  for  hit  succvm  ;  but 
if  they  rArely  hAppen  in  mortAl  mAn, 
let  us  dismiss  the  theory  of  the  quid- 
nuncs, which    really  only    perplexes 
what  it  Atterontt  to  exphun.  And  Adore 
the  grAcious  Providence  by  whom  this 
great  man  was  nused  up  to  be,  to  hb 
countnr,  in  one  of  the  most  criticAl 
emergencies  thAt  ever  befel  na  as  a 
nAtion,  At  once  its  pride  And  its  bol- 
WArk,  its  stAy  And  its  glory. 

But,  of  the  Accidents  of  war,  it 
mAy  be  truly  sAld  thAt  there  were 
more  which  were  Adverse  to  him  thAn 
in  his  fATour.     Was  tho  accident  of 
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the  arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
upon  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Vimieroy  one  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  any  portion  of  his  fame  ?  What 
will  be  said  of  the  series  of  accidents 
by  which  that  was  succeeded^  which^ 
after  two  glorious  victories^  caused  his 
retirement^  for  a  season^  from  the 
public  service  ?  Was  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray's unaccountable  inactivity  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  an  acci- 
dent favourable  to  him  or  to  the 
enemy?  What  will  be  said  of  the 
accident  of  Cuesta's  impracticable  co- 
operation ?  What  of  the  accident 
which  left  the  passes  of  the  Puerto- 
de-Banos  uncovered,  at  a  moment 
when  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
they  were,  and  when  it  was  critically 
Important  to  him  they  should  be 
straitly  defended  agidnst  the  enemy? 
What  of  the  accident  which  led  to 
the  surrender  of  Almeida  ?  What  of 
that  which  caused  the  shameful  be- 
trayal of  Badajoz,  at  a  moment  when 
relief  was  at  hand,  and  when  no  pres- 
sure was  felt  either  within  or  without 
.which  could  afford  its  governor  an 
excuse  for  capitulation  ?  An  accident, 
this,  which  cost  Lord  Wellington 
three  sieges  ;  and  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
reckoned  in  his  favour,  is  only  so  to 
,be  reckoned  because  of  having  called 
forth  those  heroic  qualities,  in  battling 
against  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
thus  had  to  contend,  which  have  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal.  What  will 
be  thought  of  the  almost  miraculous 
escape  of  the  French  garrison  from 
Almeida,  after  every  prudent  precau- 
tion was  taken  on  his  part,  by  which, 
humanly  speaking,  their  capture  might 
be  secured?  What  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  garrison  from  the  village  of 
Alba  de  Tormes,  through  which  a 
passage  was  thus  afforded  to  the  rout- 
ed squadrons  of  Marmont,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  who  must  other- 
wise have  been  all  made  prisoners? 
These  were  all  accidents  which  our 
eeneral  could  not  control,  and  which 
it  will  scarcely  be  pretended  were 
favourable  to  him  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war ;  but  they  were  met  by  a 
prudence  and    a  fortitude  by  which 


they  were  more  than  countervailed, 
and  his  most  brilliant  successes  were 
a  triumph  over  difficulties  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  any  ordinary  com- 
mander. 

When  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  luckr 
fellow  that  Massena  did  not  attack 
him  at  one  time,  and  Soult  at  another, 
and  Marmont  at  a  third,  when  the 
chances,  if  they  only  knew  them,  were 
greatly  in  their  favour,  all  this  may  be 
very  true; — he  may,  in  this  exemp* 
tion  from  attack,  when  he  was  badly 
prepared  to  meet  it,  have  been  so  far 
highly  favoured.  But  how  was  it 
that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  for- 
midable enemies  at  bay  ?  Soldy  be- 
pause  of  his  already  acquired  great 
military  reputation.  It  will  hardly 
do,  therefore,  first  to  ascribe  his  re> 
nown  to  an  accident,  and  then  to  ac- 
count for  that  accident  by  his  renown. 

Fortune,  we  are  told,  favours  the 
brave.  But  Wellington  always  acted 
upon  the  maxim,  *<  nullum  numen 
babes,  fortuna,  si  sit  prudentia  nobis;" 
and  was,  perhaps,  as  little  mdebted  to 
the  smiles  of  the  capricious  dame«  as 
any  other  successful  general  that  ever 
lived.  He  took  care  to  leave  as  little 
as  possible  in  her  power ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  his  best  judg- 
ment, made  a  wise  provision  for  every 
conceivable  contingency  that  could 
befall  him.  The  consequence  was, 
that  scarcely  any  circumstances  found 
him  unpreparecU  Difficulty  after  dif- 
ficulty was  overcome.  Enemy  after 
enemy  was  defeated ;  the  coimdence 
of  his  own  troops  rose  with  their  suc- 
cess ;  Spanish  prejudices  began  to 
melt  away ;  British  faction  to  grow 
silent;  and  Europe,  on  tiptoe  with 
the  prospect  of  deliverance  from  the 
ffreat  oppressor,  now  madly  preparing 
for  that  fatal  expedition  which  ended 
in  his  so  signal  overthrow,  was  strain- 
ing its  eyes  beyond  the  Pyrenees^  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hero  who  had 
already  stripped  of  their  high-prind 
title  the  invincibles  of  France,  and 
whose  moral,  as  well  as  his  military 
qualities,  while  they  marked  him  as 
.the  world's  hope,  commended  him  to 
a  world's  admiration. 
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FEAOMEMTS  OF   A   DREAMER  t   NOTB-IOOE. — CONCLUtlOK. 

■T  A  HBW    COmiBVTOB. 

Firomny  Couch, 

or  iiM  Mar -MooB,  liM  mil. 
Harry — A  shady  nook  in  jour  June  numb«r»  and  the  obligation  will  be 
il.     1  promife  besides  to  remain  very  quiel.     1  sleep  eas^r.     Yoo  will 
td  to  see  ''  conclusion  '*  written  abore :  verilj,  the  note-oook  i$  ftniihed ; 

*'  1  haro  nndatp'd 
To  thcc  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul  ;*' 

I  gone  from  cover  to  cover,  and  (omitting  of  course  whatever  was  itrictlT 
:e  or  personal)  have  sent  you  all  that  shall  ever  see  the  light.  7^  wil^ 
m,  make  you  more  tractable  as  to  admitting  what  follows. 
Be  good  folks  down  here,  were  yesterday  criticising  that  part  of  year 
Its  which  relates  to  correspondents,  as  "  sti^  enough,  *  I  eould  not  help 
gt  who  have  found  you  all  benignity.     T  kept  my  counsel  however* 

Thme,  sweet  Hal,  continually, 

S.  H. 

3. — How  19  the  gout  ?  There  is  a  clever  tradesman  three  doors  from  the 
leate,  of  whom  your  eiony  brother  used  to  purchase  his  emtcKes :  try 
•cipe— they  are  admirable  things  for  repelling  over-eager  aspirants  to  im- 
Jity.    Dear  me,  what  a  lick  the  old  man  used  to  give  with  them,  to  be  tare  I 

aiT  Lo«M«cmi,  Eaq. 

•cTDuIiUb. 


wish  vott  saw  me  half  starting  out  of  mv  chair,  with  what  confidcneei,  as  I 
the  elbow  of  it,  1  look  up,  catching  the  idea  even  sometimes  before  it  hall> 
•aches  me ! 

believe  in  my  conscience,  I  intercept  many  a  thought  which  Heaveo  intended 
other  man." — Sterne. 

*'  They  tell  but  dreams."— Mma.  HuAXi. 


r  a  sweet  pleasure  is  that  of  And- 
mr  own  thoughts  and  your  awn 
^  set  forth  at  large  by  another 
t  other,  it  may  be,  a  complete 
per  to  you  I  And  the  delight 
s  feeling  is  no  doubt  enhanced 
e  bond  of  secret  sympathy  it 
ishes  between  yon  both ;  when 
hts  which  had  often  worked  in 
9  within  your  own  brain,  and 

idleness  had  suffered  to  pass 
unnoted,  are  thus  (while  yet  un- 
n)  *•  invested  with  the  light  of 
ige**  by  a  hand  which  you  have 
grasped  in  the  warmth  of  fHend- 

//  is  this  which  tnakct  foets 
rtthren  of  all  wumkintj.  They 
f  to  no  party  ;  they  are  hirelings 
one  sect ;  they  are  the  advocates 
one  intolerant  opinion  ;  but  thev 
their  appeal  to  the  deep,  fuSi 
V  HEART ;  thev  come  to  you  as 
and  they  speak  to  you  as  to  a 
it;  they  acknowledge  the  same 
testes ;  they  bewail  the  same 
^xningi ;.  they  tell  of  the  taiM 


disappointed  hopes ;  thev  direct  yoa  to 
the  same  heaven  which  u  in  protpect^ 
and  they  declare  themtelvet  your  fd- 
low-trarellers  to  the  very  tame  eter- 
nity. 

In  earth  and  heaven  are  they  yoon ; 
but  more  especially  in  the  hours  of 
your  solitude  do  they  addreu  joo; 
they  reveal  to  yoo  the  flDelinga  v<m  had 
communed  orer  in  tecret  witk  your- 
self— they  tell  you  ihew  have  felt,  and 
suffered,  and  wished  the  tame  thingi ; 
and  thit  identity  of  thought  and  Uut 
intense  sympath  v  of  feeling  makes  them 
in  the  end  irresittibly  your  frieodt ! 

Many  things  will  prevent  your  no- 
ting down  the  hidden  impolses  of  your 
bnun.  The  dreamy  inidoleiioe  of  a 
contemplative  mind  induoet  more  tho 
admiration  of  itt  treatnret  than  tho 
denre  to  preserve  them,  and  thus  thtm 
**  lightnings  of  the  mind  **  flath  forth» 
and  bum,  and  disapoear  for  ever.  U 
may  be,  too,  that  tne  ability  to  give 
them  utterance  is  denied  you .  ■  thit, 
also,  b  a  oaiite  for  tileooe.  Yoa  feel 
lik«  ooe  who  ponewM  a  perfect  know* 
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ledge  of  some  noble  xnusic^  but  who  is 
utterly  unable  upon  trial  to  communi- 
cate to  another  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
ceptions of  it.  The  lyre  is  there,  but 
the  master-spirit  to  waJce  its  harmonies 
is  wanting.  The  figure  is  perfect^ 
but  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  statue,  not 
the  warmth  of  life^  it  possesses.  You 
understand  and  enjoy  your  feelings, 
but  they  are  too  deep  for  revelation 
—too  deep  to  be  imparted  to  those 
around  you — haply  I  too  deep  even  for 
your  own  full  examination  of  them. 

And  a  third  obstruction  arises  from 
the  little  sympathy  you  meet  with  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  heart  so  deli- 
cately sensitive  as  that  which  feels  most 
the  riches  of  its  thoughts  ;  and  yet 
it  is  that  heart — half  shrinking,  like 
the  flower,  within  its  own  self — that 
meets  most  with  repulse  and  coldness 
whithersoever  it  may  turn  ;  for 

"  The  fatal  gift  of  beauty," 

— that  dower,  which  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  brings  with  it  misery  and  ruin 
—is  all  its  own !  The  world  ridicule 
high  feeling,  I  do  truly  believe  its 
aflectation  most  detestable — but  is  not 
there  difference  between  this  osten- 
tatious display  and  its  real,  deep-hid- 
den possession  ?  It  is  very  true,  that 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  begin 
life,  soon  gets  flat  and  dead.  Common 
SENSE  we  And  to  be  the  ruling  principle 
of  existence ;  and  we  are  beaten  into  it ; 
but  are  we  the  happier  for  that  reason? 
I  trow  not.  And  more  than  one  old 
heart  I  could  now  point  to,  that  I  am 
sure  would  echo  the  poet's  words — 

**  Give  xne  back,  give  me  back  the  wild 
freshness  of  morning ; 

Its  smiles  and  its  tears  are  worth  even- 
ing's best  light." 

Heigh-ho  /  the  look  at  days  departed  is 
none  of  the  pleasantest ;  and  so,  dear 
reader,  with  thy  permission,  we  shall 
shut  this  scene.         #        »        # 

In  one  point  of  view  I  do  not  won- 
der at  Charles  Lamb's  admiration  of 
the  city  [alas  for  Elia!]  :  for  never  are 
the  floodgates  of  thought  opened  wider 
than  when  you  will  of  a  fine  evening, 
—such  as  this  glorious  one  on  which 


I  am  writing — stroll  through  some  of 
the  third  or  fourth-rate  streets,  sup- 
pose of  Dublin.  What  strange  scenes 
will  you  not  there  happen  on  ? — 
strange  to  you,  but  daily  occurring 
though  you  are  now  for  the  first  time 
made  aware  of  them.  What  un- 
thought-of  variety  in  the  great  human 
family  will  you  not  there  behold?— 
never  before  did  you  deem  it  so  ex- 
tensive. And  what  more  plaintivej 
more  heart-reaching,  than  the 

'*  Still,  sad  music  of  humanity  " 

that  will  on  all  sides  salute  your  ears  I 
And  above  all,  if  you  wander  on, 
and  exceed  your  local  knowledge,  and 
then  every  spot  will  affect  you  more 
forcibly,  inasmuch  as  it  will  come  be- 
fore you  altogether  new  and  unknown. 
What  a  tide  of  thought  is  poured  in 
upon  you,  when  you  feel  that  each  one 
dwelling  you  are  looking  at  is — a 
home ! — humble,  it  may  be,  and  poor, 
and  neglected,  and  unnoted — but 
breathing  from  its  walls  a  blessing! 
Some  little  nook  whither  one  or  haply 
several  poor  human  hearts,  after  long 
and  toilsome  travel,  do  fondly  turn 
for  shelter  and  repose ;  and  seek  with- 
in its  disregarded  walls  the  *'  rest  for 
the  sole  of  their  feet,"  which  the  wide, 
weary  world  outside  has  all  along  de- 
nied them.  And  what  mighty  alter- 
nation of  scene  did  not  each  of  those 
countless  habitations  witness !  Bright 
looks,  and  happy  smiles,  and  all  the 
tender  endeai*ments  of  love ;  the  sweet 
and  blessed  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  of  wife  and  husband ;  the  bring- 
ing into  this  world  of  trouble  of  an 
heir  of  immortality,  and  the  return  of 
that  same  being,  when  his  course  was 
accomplished,  to  the  sleep  whence  he 
at  first  issued.*  Joy  and  sorrow,  grief 
and  gladness,  living  and  dying,  all 
strangely  commingled  together  I  Talk 
as  you  will  of  subjects  for  meditation, 
I  know  of  none  to  exceed  this. 

How  wonderful  is  it  that  the  young 
and  the  innocent  are  likewise  the 
EARLY  CALLED  I  Thousands  are  there 
of  the  old,  the  grey-haired,  the  wi- 
thered, all  bending  to  the  earth  as  if 


*  Of  course  the  memory  of  the  Avoner*s  music  is  here  haunting  me : — 
'*  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep."— -Tbnpesr. 
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for  their  grave  to  rest  in  ;• 
>n  none  of  these  will  the  spoiler 
seal — none  will  he  have  of  what 
icein  hi."*  lawful  prey.  But  the 
and  the  bright,  and  the  l>eau- 
e  all  hi.M  ;  and  the  warm  heart 
H  not  throbbed  half  its  season,  is 
\  that  diM'a>o  select :» to 

••  Train  for  ihp  tomb." 

■EB,"a  little  word  indeed,  which 
mav  pront>unce,  but  which  the 
fman  cannot  comprehend.  Wo 
much  accustome<l  to  look  in 
hing  to  its  l>cKinning  and  end, 
)  are  utterly  lost,  when  we  think 
:  which,  like  the  Srrnr.Mi:  him- 
»ver,  never  knew  a  commence- 
-ncver,  never  shall  know  an  end. 
»  have  with  us  a  noble  tvpe — 
IKS — the  cea.H*lcss  ebb  and  flow 
ich — its  constant  surrc?sion  of 
ifler  wave,  and  billow  after  hil- 
ts unwearied  and  unending  ac- 
-maj  faintly  ima^re  forth  to  us 
iras  best   defined   as   Tiir    Al- 

r*8    LirE-TIME. 

even  so  eternity  is  a  vast  and 
ss  ocean — a  wide-spread  expanse 
t  limit  and  without  shore — a  sea 
rhich  has  never  yet  fl<>ate<l  the 
vard  voyager,  and  upon  which 
ill  have  ourselves  ere  long  to 
t! 

after  all  it  is  on/y  a  type.  A 
lUst  come  when  "  there  shall  l)e 
re  sea,"  (Rev.  xxi.  1,)  but  what 
nay  l>e  assigned  to  everlasting 
m  ?  Yea,  when  millions  of  ages, 
on  times  told  over,  have  rolled 
even  tiiev  we  know  that  ETta- 
itands  forth  as  unimpaired  and 
inbhed  a.i  ever.  Oh  !  the  mind 
grasp,  in  its  comprehension, 
things ;  it  makes  the  attempt, 
0  fall  back  upon  itself  weak 
>nfas<rd  ;  and  more,  it  becomes 


heated  and  helpleas,  from  the  im- 
mensity of  the  object  it  atriTes  to 
entertain. 

I  must  saj  a  few  words  before  I  go 
any  farther  (else  it  may  slip  away  from 
me !)  ancnt  a  true  poet,  P£Rcy  I^YitHE 

SlIELLLY. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  moat 
intensely-interesting  of  all  possible  in- 
vestigations must  be  the  analyzation 
of  a  mighty  intellect  through  metnu 
if  the  urritingt  it  hequeathi  to  lu. 
And  not  unfrequently  have  1  imagined 
that  in  this  way  1  entered  the  very 
laboratory  of  an  author's  mind — visit- 
etl  him  m  his  solitude — heard  him 
when  there  was  none  beside  to  listen 
— seen  him  when  his  perfect  soul  lay 
anatomized  before  me — and  traced  the 
delicate  chord  of  feeling  through  a 
thousand  different  vibrations,  still  pre- 
serving its  individual  tone,  and  mani- 
festing to  me  that  it  was  indeed  one 
and  the  same. 

And  so  with  Shelley  have  I  en- 
tered, as  1  thought,  within  the  very 
heart  of  the  cavern  of  his  own  g^at 
genius  ;  and  while  there  were  some 
recesses  whither  1  dare  not,  and 
others  whither  I  could  not,  follow  him^ 
I  have  gazed  with  rapture,  neverthe- 
less, on  the  unearthly  magnificence  of 
all  around :  pillar,  and  stalactite,  and 
column  —  the  natural  temple  raiaed 
there  already,  but  alaa !  no  fire  from 
heaven,  no  coal  thereupon  kindled 
ftrom  the  blaze  of  the  altar  of  the 
Sanctuary. 

Shelley  was  a  strange  being— a 
visionary  led  away,  not  by  any  innate 
depravity,  but  entirely  by  the  great- 
ness of  trie  treasures  with  which  he  was 
endowed ;  for  he  lay  (*tis  my  favorite 
image  of  him  !)  like  the  Roman  vtrgint 
crushed  beneath  the  immensity  of  the 
gifts  showered  in  upon  him.f     And 


the  Greeks  well  expressed  by  their  name  for  age — Y^9 — "  the  etnik-erplarer,^ 
>*rfaap9,  in  this  way,  greatness  of  intellectual  endowment  is  no  less  to  be 
d  than  is  a  di>ficiency  to  l)o  deplored  ;  and  it  was  with  thu  feeling  in  view 
le  of  oar  poetn  \khon  describing  all  the  gorgeous  delights  of  maoiirATIOK 

anxiously  impresM^s  upon  us  its  true  limit,  and  warns  as  against  being 

"  Mi<>le<l  by  fancy's  meteor-ray, 
Ry  pas»ion  driven, 
AlihoMoh  the  light  that  lendt  matrmf 
He  fight  from  heaven^'* 

always  bear  in  mind  that  the  **  light  which  ia  in  na  "  iMy  bt  *'  darkaeaa.** 
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moments  I  know  full  well  there  were, 
when  the  light  of  even  his  splendid 
dreams  was  obscured  by  the  dreary 
darkness  of  the  unknown  future ;  when 
the  bulwarks  which  he  had  erected 
around  his  unbelief  were  hurled  in  the 
dusty  and  the  citadel-heart  which  he 
had  so  sternly  intrenched  within  them 
was  taken  captive  by  the  one  sole 
thought  of  what  was  to  be  hereafter. 
At  deathy  and  the  grave^  and  the  worm^ 
and  the  chamel- vault,  and  all  the  other 
pitiful  bugbears  which  poor  mortality 
calls  up  with  a  view  of  fixing  itself 
with  still  greater  tenacity  on  its  own 
fond  earth — at  all  thesci  I  am  sure,  he 
smiled ;  but  *'  to  die,  and  go  we  know 
not  where,"  or,  as  he  says  himself 
in  that  exquisite  dirge  of  Ginevra, 
the 

'*  One  step  to  the  white  death-bed, 
And  one  to  the  bier, 
And  one  to  the  charnel,  and  one        oA, 
where  /'* 

This,  I  am  convinced,  formed  the 
one,  long,  sad  inquiry  of  his  existence ; 
this,  I  am  sure,  weighed  down  his 
whole  spirit  at  times  within  him,  and 
weighed  it  down  in  vain.  Christi- 
anity could  have  <' brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light'*  for  him:  alas! — 
and  again  alas  1 — that  he  should  have 
put  n'om  him  these  her  blessed 
offices. 

High  Poetic  feeling  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  In- 
deed, the  probability  that  the  Votes 
possesses  both  characters,  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
And  what  a  memorable  instance  is 
Shelley:  allusions  to  his  untimely 
fate  abound  in  his  writings ;  and  the 
very  night  before  his  fatal  voyage,  he 
is  represented  as  having  said — **  Should 
I  die  to-morrow,  I  shall  have  lived 
(t.  e.,  with  regard  to  feeling)  to  be 
older  than  my  father  1" 

As  I  am  at  the  Poets,  I  am  tempted 
to  introduce  a  few  words  about  two 
that  I  have  been  lately  studying  to- 
gether, and  even  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison between  them,  though  it  must 
be  a  comparison  of  contrast;  I  mean 
Byron  and  Wordsworth. 

There  is  nothing,  to  my  mind^  so 


i^tly  illustrating  Poetic  compositions, 
as  a  River — and,  certainly  few  things 
can  afford  easier  means  of  comparing. 
Byron,  then,  I  would  liken  to  a 
wide  majestic  stream,  whose  channel 
is  throughout  rugged  and  irregular, 
causing,  as  it  proceeds,  endless  succes- 
sions of  noble  cataracts,  and  attracting 
immediate  and  universal  admiration 
from  its  mighty  and  glorious  qualities. 
Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires a  particular  temperament  in 
you  before  you  can  give  him  your  ap- 
plause ;  (just  as  he  says  in  one  of  lus 
own  sweet  minor  poems— 

**  You  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love,") 

He,  too,  is  a  noble  and  mijestic  stream, 
but  his  course  is  less  rapid  and  more 
regular.  He  is  calm,  tranquil,  deep, 
and  overflowing  in  fulness — possessing 
none  of  the  "  dread  magnificeDce"  of 
Byron  ;  vet,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
playing cnarms  all  his  owa.  Byron 
attracts  at  once — Wordsworth  re- 
quires acquaintance  with,  to  be  liked. 
Exactly  as  is  the  case  with  individuals : 
we  meet  in  society  many  with  whom 
we  are  struck  on  the  very  moment  of 
introduction ;  but  as  our  intercourse 
advances,  the  tinsel  wears  off,  and  we 
find,  at  best,  our  intimacy  does  not 
improve.  There  may  be  others  in 
that  very  company — less  attractive, 
perhaps,  in  appearance — but  whose 
"inner  man"  is  sterling,  and  whose 
friendship  far  more  valuable  than  that 
of  their  more  showy  competitors.  We 
love  them  the  more  we  know  them, 
until  at  last  love  and  esteem  are  both 
lost  in  admiration. 

Such  has  been  my  knowledge  of 
Wordsworth  ;  nor  have  I  found  him 
by  any  means  tame  or  commonplace, 
as  is  (or  rather  was)  the  general  im- 
pression. Oh!  no:  like  the  bird  that, 
with  wheeling  flight  in  the  sunbeam, 
rises  and  rises  until  he  is  lost  in  the 
glory,  while  we  veil  our  eyes  that 
vainly  endeavour  to  follow  him ;  so 
have  I,  while  listening  to  his  divine 
numbers,  been  *'  dazzled  in  the  excess 
of  light,*'  and  have  wondered  at  the 
sublimities  to  which  he  is  sometimes 
borne.  But  this  is  not  his  general 
character.  He  is  for  the  most  part 
gentle,  and  lowly,  and  meeklv-humble: 
his  images  are  delightful,  often  exqui* 
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ite tftkc,  for  example,  his  description 

^k  9l  catlic<lral's  iniiTior — 

m 

y*  The  lofty  pillar.-*,  (ipread  on  hranrhinp 

;    roof, 
*J5«lf-poi'»«»<l,  and  scoop«'<l  into  ten  thou- 
sand O'lU, 
^Whcro  lit(lit    and  sha<U'  r«*poj»e,    tchere 
^    mu»ic  d.reil*^ 
t^Limgerimff  and  wamderiiitf  on,  ai  loathe  to 

9    die  r ' 

.or  wlien  he  8|M?aka  of— 

ik"That  Roft  ruvtlinj;  of  invi«%ihle  winf^s 
I^Wliioh  an»:«'N  makr,  on   work«  of  lori* 
\\      deiit*<>ndin^ ;" 


when  he  pnintA  the  intenjtc  stillneas 
of  evening — 

*•  Q  lift  UH  a  Nun. 
Breathitt*  i«  adoration  ;** 

or  when  (in  words  that  I  have  hy  me, 
traced  out  by  hi.'«  <»»n  i>en,  and  uhich 
tent  me  from  him"»olf  1  prize  beyond 
gold,)  he  tells  of  thi>emotioiiA  awakened 
ID  hi*  mind  hy  a  single,  ^imple  flower — 

••To  m«'  llu*  n»oanc>t  fli>i*»*r  that  l»l<»Hfi 

can  Kivi» 
nouiihtt  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 

trart  f" 

There  is  a  ploriousi  calm  perTa«linj?  the 
whole,  like  iho  >iU-nre  of  Heaven  in  the 
deep  hu>h  of  Night  ;  an<l  this  calm 
fintU  il>  way  into  the  ftoul,  as  we 
Daufe  and  ga^e  m<itionle>s  with 
ecsta>y.  Our  dilight  thrill.n  u*  in- 
Tuluutarily,  and  our  whole  heart  is 
overtlowin;^  uith  extpiiMte  pleasure. 
There  arc  no  writings  (I  mean,  of 
cour>e,  unin>pired^  that  can  so  tran- 
quillize ;  none  that  can  leave  i«uch 
la»ting  iniprf>>i<»n?»  of  giXMl  ;  and  in 
thift  reapect  it  may  1k»  .<aid — and  I  Miy 
it  with  rfv»Tfn<"v — there  i»  "virtue* 
procee<ltng  out  of  them. 

jTortp'tbtrti. 

There  is  om*  fin*-  old  English  word, 
whosi*  viTv  ftound  convfvs  its  M.»n»e, 
and  which,  t(»  my  mind,  exactly  pic- 
tures that  thrillintf  hhudder  we  exfio- 
rience  un  listening  to  the  night-wimU 
moaning  through  old  forest  trees— 
1  mean  the  word  "nurAav."  Tush! 
reader,  do  you  not  »ef  the  great  wood 
monarchs  bentiing  ami  shivering  under 
that  piercinff  blant  ?  and  m^arer  now  it 
howU ;  and  now  it  hurtles  past 
ugh !  Ill  look  DO  more. 


jTortp^Cotirtlft. 

There  are  |M*rtods,  I  am  per8uade<l« 
in  er^ry  man's  life,  when  the  glittering 
veil  which  is  spread  round  the  things 
of  time  in  involuntarily  uplifted,  and 
the  soul  rises  above  the  world,  and 
holds  a  loftv  comnnmion  with  the 
things  which  ''sluill  be;**  when  we 
feel  within  ourselves  the  hallowed  as- 
surance that  Earth  contains  not  our 
home,  and  when  we  look  into  other 
worlds  for  that  fulness  of  satisfaction 
which  we  cannot  ttow  find  here.  Oh ! 
these  are  seasons  in  which  Heaven 
itself  descends  ui)on  us  in  fragrances- 
sanctifying,  and  blessing,  and  tranquil- 
Using  the  soul,  and  shedding  around  it 
a  halo  of  |>eace  and  a  fulness  of 
th<}Uijrht  and  fettling,  almost  too  exqui- 
site for  continucil  enjoyment. 

And  then,  in  these  silent  and  lonely 
moments,  the  memories  of  the  de|»artcd 
throng  fa»t  and  full  upon  us,  and  we 
h>ve  to  recall  the  associations  connected 
with  their  revered  names,  and  the 
sunny  hours  we  were  wont  to  enjov  in 
their  company  ;  and  thoughts  and  vi- 
sions of  the  past,  and  recollections  of 
years  gone  hy,  and  the  early  scenes  of 
our  youth,  start  up  before  our  pleased 
and  excited  imagination.  We  gaze 
with  mingled  feelings  of  the  purest 
pleasure  and  of  rapt  astonishment  upon 
this  wondrous  picture.  We  live  over 
again  our  pa«>t  existence.  We  asso- 
ciate with  those  who  had — we  thougfit 
so,  at  least — left  us  for  erer  ;  we  be- 
hold them  living  and  moving  amongst 
us  as  thev  did  of  vore :  vea,  we  hear 
their  very  voices  mingling  together  in 
harmonious  |>eal ;  and  thougrh  there 
be  something  not  of  earth  around 
them — though  they  come  to  us  invested 
with  a  purity  that  fills  us  with  awe  ; 
yet  who  would  forego  this  more  than 
mortal  enj«)yment,  tinged  though  It  be 
with  the  tear  of  sorrow — who  would 
think  of  abandoning  this  foretaste  of 
Heaven  for  any  miKrkerv  of  happiness 

which  the  world  |>retends  to  bestow  ? 
•  •  •  • 

What  is  there  better  calculated  to 
soothe  the  dying  pillow  than  this  belief 
that  though  se|>arated  from  our  friends 
in  the  liodv,  we  shall  nevertheless  be 
with  them  in  the  spirit ;  and  though 
our  corporeal  cf»mmuDion  perish,  yet 
that  all  our  kindlier  feelings  and  all 
our  gentler  eoiotioos  shall  be  odIj  Id- 
creased*  ezaltedf  |Mirified ! 

ADd  what  can  dry  ih^  moarotf*! 
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tear,  and  pour  balm  upon  the  anguished 
heart  of  the  survivor,  more  than  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  not  disunited 
from  the  object  he  loved ;  and  that  that 
last  and  sad  farewell  which  the  strug- 
gling  spirit  took  of  earth,  was  but  the 
dismissal  of  its  fears,  and  its  weak- 
nesses, and  its  less  noble  passions, 
while  it  now  finds  a  secret  and  de- 
lightful employment  in  the  continued 
guardianship  of  its  kindred  souls  I 

Is  there  not  in  this  waj  a  heaven- 
breathing  blessedness  attached  to  the 
belief,  which  gives  us  the  companion- 
ship of  angels,  and  restores  to  us  the 
sainted  presence  of  those  we  most 
loved  upon  Earth? 

Strange  and  mysterious  is  it,  that  in 
the  weary  course  of  our  earthly  travel, 
we  should  so  unfailingly  dwell  upon  the 
happier  past ;  and  that  "  memories  of 
tranquil  childhood,  and  home-sheltered 
love"  should  not  be  effaced  by  the  rude 
scenes  of  life,  but  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, form  the  hallowed  visions  of  our 
better  hours.  And  oh!  is  it  not  hu- 
miliating for  us  to  remember  that  the 
Heaven  which  lay  about  us  in  our 
Infancy,  was,  as  we  progressed  in  years, 
left  further  and  still  further  behind ; 
that  cares,  and  vanity,  and  wretched 
ambition  alone  form  the  unkindly  at- 
mosphere of  our  riper  years  ;  that 
manhood  and  misery  do  continually 
company  and  lie  down  together ;  and 
that  when  we  call  to  mind  the  mani- 
fold scenes  of  our  lifetime  through 
which  we  have  passed,  all  that  we  can 
point  to  of  unmixed  happiness  was 
ours  when  we  were  constitutionally 
incapable  of  enjoying  it.         •         • 

Mortality  is,  after  all,  a  great 
blessing.  When  wearied  and  way- 
worn, as  we  so  often  feel  in  treading  the 
paths  of  the  wilderness,  how  delightful 
the  thought,  that  we  shall  lay  our- 
selves down  and  sleep  in  peace !  And 
as  Time  creeps  on,  and  *'  the  world 
falls  to  pieces  round  about  us,**  and 
the  friends  that  we  cherished  are  gone, 
all  gone — is  it  not  sweetly  consoling  to 
think  that  though  they  cannot  return 
to  us,  we  shall  assuredly  go  to  them  ? 
Yes !  well  did  the  seer  say — 

**  I  would  not  live  alway  I" 
I  do  not  know  why— I  suppose  the 


feeling  is  an  unnatural  one — but  I 
have  ever  felt  in  Summer  tenfold  more 
lonely  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
year.  When  the  sky  above  you  is  un- 
failingly bright  and  blue,  and  the  sun 
looks  down  cheerily  on  the  green 
earth,  and  all  is  smiling  and  beautiful 
around,  does  not  the  heart,  without  in 
anymse  its  ovm  seehing  it,  feel  deeply 
the  influence  of  sadness  and  depres- 
sion ;  and  do  not  impetuous  longings 
rise  up  within  you  for  those  who  are 
absent,  and  who  ought  (for  your  en- 
joyment of  the  scene)  to  be  with  you 
now? 

We  realize,  perhaps,  in  a  dreamy 
vision  things  that  were.     We  shadow 

forth  from  absence — from  parting 

from  the  grave  itself — all  that  we 
once  loved.  We  restore  to  our  deso- 
late bosom  the  friend  that  was  once  to 
us  ALL  IN  ALL ;  and  for  a  season  are 
we  thus  made  perfectly  happy. 

The  room  in  which  we  are  sitting 
is  perhaps  the  very  same, — no  one  ar- 
ticle of  its  furniture  has  been  altered, 
— nay  I  there  lie  the  very  same  books 
as  of  old,  the  same  ornaments,  the 
same  arrangement  of  every  thing. 
From  the  windows  is  seen  the  same 
tranquil  prospect, — 

"  The  river  wandering  of  its  own  sweet 
will ;" 

The  distant  hills  retiring  each  behind 
the  other,  until  the  rearmost  vanishes 
into  the  soft  blue  sky ;  the  sloping 
woodland,  with  its  rich  green  soil ; 
and  in  the  distance  old  Ocean  asleep, 
"like  the  babe  on  his  mother's  breast." 
And,  look,  while  the  sun  gleams  down 
\ipon  it,  and  turns  its  glassy  surface 
into 

**  A  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold," 

The  glorious  luminary  shines  likewise 
into  the  old  quiet  room,  even  as  it  did 
in  other  times.  Seel  it  streams  in 
through  the  casement,  and  its  refracted 
ray  forms  on  the  opposite  wall  the 
same  grotesque  figiffes  that  we  once 
remarked  in  company  with  our  be- 
loved Ones.  The  old  picture-frames 
create  the  same  shadows — shadows  of 
the  same  intensity,  the  same  size,  the 
very  same  shape :  and  it  is  the  same 
season  of  the  year,  the  bright  glad 
Summer.  All  around  us  is  un- 
changed, and  as  our  musing  fancy  un- 
consciously takes  in    each  particular 
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,  and  AiTanprcs  thcin  uith  all  her 
ncMi  wlien  once  hroujrht  t«>pc- 
tbtf  calls  up  from  tin*  >hadowy 
do  •*  «)M  f.imili.ir  I'acf.H  "  that  wo 

no  w«ll.       Tor  awliil*'  are  wo 

;  for  now  rvrrv  tiling  is  a8  it 
T«)  ur. 

I  cannot  !«|>fak  <»f  the  trrriMc 
•ion  of  A'llini:  wh'nli  (»\t'r\^ holms 
en  wo  find  wi*  mito  hut  dream' 
whon  echo  tan  only  rojK*at  our 

crv  <»f  lanuTitatinn,  an<l  the 
I  tfiat  nrv«r  hpoUo  to  n»  hut  in 
t»  of  fontlnrss,   aro  hu>he<l  and 

for  evrr.  It  may  ho,  my  roador, 
lavc  folt  this  avr«»ny  ;  and  a  focl- 
)  intonx'  and  s<»  huMimoly  awful 
X  Ik*  ini.ipi  d  fi»rtli  in  word.n,  it  is 
luoh  ono  of  lh<»>o  dot'j>  indwolKrs 
e  heart. 

vor  irnit  1  lixlnir  frimd.H  »avo  at 
allLdorii)Us   period  of   the   vear. 

every    indul^'eiu  e    to    w  mter  ; 

of  the  eheerful  Ihartli,  the  flow 
nvcrsition,  the  joxful  meetin^r  of 
111 — to  its  fune>t  extent  will  1  ac- 
lediro  th.e  er^'atness  of  those 
$.    Hut  for  me  the  gladsome  day, 

"  Life  siinjihj  is  luxury," 

rail  a  thousaii'lAild  nicro  f»)r  the 

h»ve.      My  |«ul>es   ha\o   in  them 

of  life  ;   my  In  art    i"*   more  o\}cn 

mpathy  ;  and   my   tirst   emotion, 

jfo  forth,  IS  a   \«*arninif  for  their 

>nc(*,  and  when  this   hoj>o  i»  frus- 

d    I   oan   M)lenmlv   j»a\,  "  /  tierer 

«f>  hmlyos  tchtu  th'  sun   shines 

me  most  htii^/ttiij !" 

•  Kverla-^tii.j;  memories  of 
onohour?',  Mhieh  the  faithful  mind 
.•rve.n  tl:r«>u;:h«nit  all  its  journey- 
;  and  nouri>hes  itself  u)Nin  them 
10  oamel  in  th**  de^rt  t»n  the  cc  oU 
troams  it   ha^  drunk  in  (lays  l»c- 

hero  is  hut  one  real  misfortune 

can  hapjKn  to  uh  in  thi^  worM — 

i§  the   biAiii  of  friontla;  for,  all 

either  f«»rtune  ean  renew,  or  ytar» 

>ro.     The  ah«enl  will  return,  and 

nj^or   pn^t  t»:ll  ehaup'  to  present 

•  the  recital  of  njuiu.d   trial  ^ill 

ailditional   /.esil   to   present  com- 

ond  tl.e  scenes  we  ha\e  imlividu- 

witm-^s4•d  will   o«»ntrihute   to  an 

ease  of  the  happincM  wc  ore  en- 
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joyinf?  toprether.  And  tho  cold  and 
the  divided  can  exchange  the  hand  of 
fellow^hip  ;  misunderManding  will  be 
explained  and  will  vanish  away  ;  the 
cause  of  their  separation  will  not 
stand  tho  test  of  inquiry,  and  tbey  will 
{\i\  the  words  of  Lo\er*s  sweet  song,) 

**  Meet  af^ain  like  parted  streams,  and 
mingle  as  of  old." 

All  stumhiing-hlocks  will  be  removed 
from  the  wav,  and  thov  will  once  more 
dwell  together  in  unity. 

Hut  with  the  Pi:.\D  neither  of  these 
can  he.  From  them  our  separation  ia 
clearly  marked,  and  perfectly  impat- 
sahle.  Could  we  take  the  thunder  for 
our  voice,  and  unite  the  war-peal  of 
the  elements  into  one  sound,  and 
make  that  sound  tho  single  word 
AWAKi:! — they  will  not  startle.  Or 
if,  in  gentler  mood,  we  laj  ourseWet 
(h)wn  upon  the  green  turf  beneath 
which  they  are  sleeping,  and  implore 
them  hy  the  recollection  of  former 
tenderness  and  of  plighted  faitbt  to 
hearken  to  our  cry — even  yet  they 
will  not  Uston  unto  us.  Tbey  heed 
not  our  misery,  they  regard  not  our 
solicitation  :— 

**  Friend^i,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid 
Fide  hy  side. 
Yet  none  have  saluted,  and  none  have 
replietl !" 

•  «  •  e 

There  are  wherein  the  DEAn  have 
an  unmeasunHl  superiority  over  those 
that  Im*  yet  alive.  There  are  qualities 
and  affections  within  the  grave,  which 
may  not  entir  tho  domestic  hearth* 
— and  mhat  are  they  ?  They  are  mu- 
tual attractions.  Coldness  can  never 
come  between  us  and  those  who  are 
sh  oping ;  those  strange  sad  divisions 
which  mar  the  nearest  relationship  and 
destroy  the  dearest  friendship,  cannot 
oxiat  between  us  and  those  who  are  gone 
to  their  quiet  rest ;  with  the  departed 
the  future  does  mit  contradict  the  past 
— they  never  change — we  can  never  as- 
sociate them  in  our  minds  with  neglect 
or  forgetfulncss.  Removed  as  ther 
are  from  our  daily  converse*  we  feel 
that  they  are  e«|uallT  removed  from 
the  weaknesses  and  frailties  to  which 
we  are  still  subjected.  They  cannot 
offend  us,  and  can  therefore  never 
become  the  less  dear. 

And  with  regard  to  ourselves*  the 
dead  must  always  appear  in  a  diiHerent 
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light  (different  at  least  in  our  eyes) 
from  that  which  the  living  must  of 
pecessity  wear.  Towards  them  the 
purer  and  more  hallowed  part  of  our 
nature  is  ever  turned,  and  the  meaner 
iind  more  earthly  is  all  forgotten. 
Our  pitiful  passions  wage  no  war  with 
the  tomb,  for  there  it  is  that  "the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling.**  They 
seek  not,  as  though  they  knew  how 
ihiitless  the  attempt^  to  break 

"  The  calm  slumbers  of  the  dead  man's 
night," 

Envy,  and  pride,  and  jealousy  are  no 
more  remembered.  We  are  better 
men  towards  those  that  are  gone, 
now  that  they  are  gone ;  and 
while  contemplating  their  memories, 
we  feel  an  elevation  of  character,  and 
a  dignity  of  soul,  and  a  magnanimity 
of  purpose  which  we  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  experience  in  our  intercourse 
-with  the  living. 

d^ortpi^nfnti. 

Buried  thoughts  and  buried  feel- 
ings, ye  silent  monitors  to  the  lonely 
man,  how  strange  is  that  wizard 
power  which  can  summon  you  up  from 
your  shadowy  tombs  I  And  oh,  how 
oft  hath  your  invoked  presence  cheered 
my  solitary  hour  with  the  remem- 
brance that 

"  Such  things  were,** 

And  phantoms  though  ye  be,  the 
•world — that  wise,  cold,  calculating, 
sensible  place — hath  not,  in  its  deepest 
influence,  the  magic  to  dispel  you. 
May  you  remain  with  me  always,  and 
preserve  in  your  everlasting  memory 
those  choicest  of  earth's  boons- 
friends  and  friendship ! 

iTtttietJ. 

Who  has  not  read  the  pathetic 
story  of  "  Rabbi  Meir,  or  the 
jewels,'*  to  which  the  English  reader 
was  first  introduced  by  Coleridge's 
translation?  I  am  happy  to  put  on 
record,  in  the  pages  of  The  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  another  of 
those    luxuriant    fancyiugs.      Israel- 


Ben-Israel,  of  the  good  town  of 
Saide  (Sidon)  was  the  imparter 
thereof,  but  all  defects  in  its  English 
clothing  are  mine  own.  Seated  toge- 
ther on  our  mats  upon  his  house-top, 
with  the  golden  sun  of  Syria  just 
dipping  into  horizon,  it  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  that  will  not 
soon  be  effaced.  I  am  a  very  bad 
Talmudist — hardly  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Mischna  and  the 
Gemara — or  why  the  edition  of  Ba- 
bylon is  preferable  to  that  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  accordingly,  I  cannot  say  in 
what  part  of  the  volume  the  following 
sketch  is  to  be  found.  Perhaps  tho 
rogue  was  deceiving  me  in  assigning 
it  a  place  at  all  therein  ;  I  should  not 
be  much  surprised,  when  now  I  think 
of  his  keen  hazel  eye,  and  his  yet 
keener  tongpie,  if  it  were  so.  Indeed, 
in  his  wish  to  humbug  the  Frank,  he 
might  have  done  what  my  Killarncy 
guide  did, — i.  e,  got  up  an  impromptu 
legend — a  tradition  that  was  never 
handed  down  further  than  fi'om  him- 
self to  myself.  This  is  perhaps  of 
introduction  a  little  de  plus ;  now  for 
the  history  itself ;  it  is  called — 

THE  OESTBOYER  ANO  THE  OELIVERER. 
A  LBAf  FIOM  THE  lABBIB. 

It  came  to  pass  on  that  awful  day, 
when  the  first  Man  transgressed  the 
commandment  of  his  Maker,  that  the 
Lord  in  Heaven  gathered  together 
his  angels  to  an  assembly,  both  to 
declare  unto  them  his  counsel,  and  to 
reveal  to  them  the  story  of  Man*s 
disobedience. 

And  as  they  were  all  congregated 
round  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  the 
voice  of  the  Lord*  came  and  spake 
unto  them,  saying — 

"  Sons  of  the  Morning,  and  ye 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  hearken  unto 
my  voice  1 

"  The  world  which  I  created  for 
man,  with  his  pollutions  he  hath  pol- 
luted ;  and  lo  I  the  penalty  of  his 
transgressions  is  at  hand. 

'*  He  hath  disbelieved  my  word,  and 
hath  listened  to  the  tempter  saying 
unto  him — '  Thou  shalt  not  surely 
die !' 

**  And  now,  have  I  said,  and  shall  I 
not  do  it  ?     Death  has  passed  upon 
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the  sons  of  Karth  for  ever.  Which  of 
1  you,  polng  clown,  will  «lailv  fxecuto 
1    mine  ofticf  ?** 

I  An«ltht'v  wtTo  all  ►iltiit  for  sorrow, 
f  for  thfv  knew  liow  well  hflovtHl  man 
I     had  hron. 

I  An«l   atr.iin    the    Loui»    spake    unto 

I     thorn,  >a\inu' — 

I  "  Wliirh  of  you  will  1m«  the  Swonl 

in  my  hand  to  rxerute  judjii^ment  and 

I     justice  upou  the  .M»n>  of  men?     Karth 

I     in  eur.M'd  tor  tlu-ir   saki» ;    dust    thi'V 

\     arc,  and  unto  «lu>t  they  >luiH  return." 

I  An<l    it    ranie    to    paM,    when    the 

angels  coutinu'Ml  hilent,  that  A/rai:i, 

I      the  fainvt  of   all  the  Seraphs  fctood 

forth  and  said — 

*•  Ht'hi.ll  thy  MTvant,  O  Loan!" 
And  the   I. OHO,  as  he  looke*<l  upon 
Azrael,   .sniiled    upon    him,   and   ^d 
unto  him  — 

**  Know<>t  tli<»a,  mv  son,  what  shill 
be  tliy  portion  ?  Thou  must  K*ave  the 
brij;htn»«>H  of  my  nrr.M-uee  and  the  ful- 
ness iif  the  joy  which  thou  ha.sl  here; 
thou  miu^t  rompany  with  sin  and 
misery,  and  take  up  thine  ahode  for 
B^vs  to  c<»me  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
injf !  Yfa,  thou  .dialt  he  called  the 
Father  of  ('«»rrupti<»n;  and  the  worm 
fthall  he  thv  mother  and  thv  sister. 
Wilt  thou  iro  down  and  ahide  amonj; 
them  .'  '. 

An«l  he  ani^wered  and  sai«l — *•  Yea, 
Lord  !' 

And  the  Lord  Niid  again  unto 
A/rael  — 

"  Knnwot  thou,  ()  A7R\ii,  what 
nhall  hr  thy  |M»rtiou?  Thou  hopcitt  to 
have  Messing  from  man,  hut  hehold, 
there  ar*»  curses.  Thou  desirwt 
thank>>rivinL'.  hut  h»,  they  will  fear 
thin*.  The  hoiin  «»f  thy  coming  will 
he  despiTd  and  st-t  at  naught  ;  for 
men  will  call  thee,  Tin  l)i:*»TBOYLM — 
Tiir      I)iH..i.Arou  —  Tin:      King     or 

Tl  RROR-  I* 

Ami  Azrael  said — 

•*  What  am  I  that  I  should  answer 
unto  the  Lonl  mv  (mmI?  Heludd,  thou 
charirc^'t  thine  angels  with  folly,  and 
the  Hravi  n^  are  nt)t  clean  in  thy  sight  ; 
and  how  shall  I  s}H>ak  what  thou 
linowest  uot  already,  or  how  tball  I 


answer  what  is  not  even  now  clear  be- 
fore thee  ?" 

"  (fenerations  there  will  be  to  hate 
and  fear  mo,  and  thousands  to  whom 
1  shall  he  hut  Thy  minister  of  wrath ; 
hut  will  there  l>e  none  to  h)ng  for  and 
welcome  me — noruf  to  hail  mine  ap- 
pr(»ach  with  gratitude  and  tlianka- 
giving  ? 

*♦  Will  not  the  worM-sick  captive 
sigh  for  me,  w-ht*n  he  looks  through 
the  grates  of  his  dungeon,  and  fceU 
tliat  I  AUiNC  can  bring  him  forth? 

**  Will  not  the  weary  warrior  wel- 
come with  rapture  the  cimiing  of  Him 
who  w  ill  deliver  him  from  his  battles, 
and  crown  his  temples  with  the  proud 
wreath  of  victory? 

'*  And  will  not  the  broken-hearted 

long  for  One  who  will  dry  up  all  their 

tears,  and  pour  a  balm  upon  all  their 

wountls?     Yea,    though    to   some    I 

shall  lti*ar  thenamoof  the  DESTAovKn, 

hy  others  I  »hall  l>e  called  the  Dcli- 

VLBKR,  and  THE  REWAaoEaP 
•  •  •  • 

And  fto  it  was  that  Azrael  came 
down  and  dwelt  on  Earth,  and  men 
knew  him  not,  for  his  face  was  hid  as 
it  were  with  a  cloud.  But  the  weary, 
the  wav-worn,  and  the  wretched,  saw 
beneatd  that  veil,  and  recognised  in 
his  foatures  the  most  glorious  of  all  the 
Si'rajtMim, 

My  s|iacc  ia  filled,  my  time  ex- 
bauAted  ;  yet  I  hesitate  in  pronounc- 
ing that  word  which  "has  been 
and  must  be'* — that  word  of  despair — 
"  r  ARKW  Ei.L."  It  cannot,  however,  now 
be  otherwise.  But  let  us  breathe  it  in 
the  spirit  of  promise,  fondljr  (though, 
alaii  1  more  oAen  vaitdff)  uttered,  of 
meeting  again  —  that  spirit  of  pro- 
mise which,  all-deceitful  as  it  is,  hath 
nevertheless oAen  kept  up  young  hearts 
from  breaking.  FAaawELi^  then,  mj 
readier,  at  least  pamr  le  present :  haply, 
we  shall  meet  again,  and  hie  in  de- 
lighted company — 

'*  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pas« 
tures  new !" 

A  DftSAMEa. 
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Cjbe  dTafr  antr  ;ff^xt\Ht^  &nt  o{  iSfratlob. 

JOHANN-GOTTFRIED      HERDER. 
(From  the  Morladtian,) 

Unto  Grailov*s  town  Moostafa-Shem 
Mahmud  Pashn^  the  redoubted  warrior. 
Marched  in  thunder.     He  threw  down  the  barrier 

Of  its  brazen  gates,  and  trampled  them 

Into  dust.     Andy  at  the  sunset  hour, 
Forty  of  his  Agas  ate  white  bread 

In  the  Hospodar  of  Grailov's  tower ^ 

And,  when  they  had  eaten  much,  they  said, 

"  Allah  akbar ! — let  us  have  some  water 
Brought  in  crystal  vases  I"     But  none  other 
Understood  their  Scytho- Turkish  words 

Save  the  Hospodar 'a  majestic  daughter  ; — 

And  the  Hospodur's  majestic  daughter. 

Turning  to  her  mother,  called  out,  "  Mother ! 
Water,  quickly,  for  these  Moslem  lords  !** 

And  the  water  came  in  crystal  vases ; 

And  all  drank  except  the  young  Abassiz. 

He  drank  not ;  but,  turning  tow'rds  the  mother. 

Said,  "  May  Allah  bless  thee,  courteous  dame  1 
Would  I  were  thy  lovely  daughter's  brother  I 

Will  she  greet  me  by  a  fonder  name. 
That  of  husband  ?**     And  the  mother  spake, 

"  If  thou  jest  not,  princely  Kapitaun, 
I  feel  sorry  for  thy  noble  sake, 
But  my  daughter  has  been  plighted  long 

Unto  Carlodzniep  of  Orlovaun, 
Whose  hot  blood  would  burn  beneath  a  wrong. 

Three  new  suits  of  scarlet  silk  he  gave  her. 
Three  deep  coffers  full  of  yellow  gold. 
Three  rare  diamonds  glorious  to  behold. 
Gems  whose  lustre  lends  our  night-saloon 
Radiance  brighter  than  the  sun  s  at  noon  ; 

All  these  gifts  her  generous  lover  gave  her. 
Wherefore,  Aga,  spare  thy  flattering  speech. 
For  this  fruit  hangs  high  beyond  thy  reach  ; 

Maiden  once  betrothi^d  may  not  waver." 


Sorrow  sank  like  lead  into  the  core 
Of  Abassiz'  heart.     He  said  no  more. 
Said  no  more,  and  closed  no  eye  that  night. 
But,  with  Morning's  palest  blush  of  light. 
Up  he  rose,  and,  sighmg  deeply,  went 
Straightway  to  the  Pasha  Muhmud  s  tent  i^ 
And  his  words  were,  **  Mighty  Lord  and  Master 
May  Your  Highness  reign  a  thousand  years 
Lo  I  a  maiden,  whose  bright  eyes  are  spears, 
Paultnell,  the  fair-as-alabaster 
Daughter  of  Smolensk,  the  Hospo^dr, 
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Who  transcenJcth  every  damsel  here. 
As  the  moon  outshines  each  paler  star^ 
Speaks  our  languagre  with  a  silver  tongae. 

Yet  )uith  been  amaneed  many  a  year 

Unto  (*arlodzniep  of  Orlovaun  I 
Will  Your  llif^hnc&s  tolerate  such  wronff. 

While  one  Moslem  sword  remains  undrawn  ?*' 

Thus  he  spake,  made  mad  by  Lovers  disease  ; 
So  the  rasho,  on  the  self-same  dav» 

Hade  be  called  Smolensk,  the  liospod4r. 
And  the  Pa»ha's  words  to  him  were  these, 
"  Allah  kCrim !     What  is  this  thev  say  ? 
So  thou  hast  a  daughter,  Ilospodir, 
Who  transccndeth  every  maid  beside. 

As  the  moon  outshines  each  paler  star?-~ 
It  is  well !     Thy  child  shall  be  my  bride  !'* 

Spake  the  noble  father  in  reply, 

*'  Beautiful  my  daughter  is,  in  truth, 
Beautiful  and  gentle  as  the  fawn  ; 
But  her  hand  is  not  for  thee  to  buy : 

Promised  is  she  to  the  gallant  youth, 
Carlodznicp,  the  Lord  of  Orlovaun. 

Three  new  suits  of  scarlet  silk  he  gave  her. 
Three  dtH'p  coffers  full  of  yellow  gold. 
Three  rare  diamonds  glorious  to  behold, 
(fcins  whose  lu-stre  lends  our  night-saloon 
Ua'iiance  brighter  than  the  sun's  at  noon  : 

All  these  giftn  her  generous  lover  gave  her, 
Wherefore,  Paslia,  spare  thy  flattering  speech, 
Fo*  this  fruit  hangs  high  beyond  thy  reach ; 

Maiden  once  betrothed  must  not  waver." 

Silentlv  the  Pasha  heard  the  father, 

Silentlv  he  heard  him  to  the  end ; 
Mu.*^'ful  then,  as  one  who  seeks  to  gather 
In  his  wandering  thoughts,  he  stood,  but  soon 

Looking  up,  spake  thus,  **  Well,  then,  my  friend. 
Hearken  calmly  :   I  must  ask  a  boon. 
As  thy  daughters  heart  may  still  be  free. 

Fetch  her  hither  with  her  lordly  lover. 

So  »luill  thou  and  I  anon  discover 
Which  the  maiden  chooseth,  him  or  roe." 

There  he  stopped.     The  father,  sad  in  soul. 

Went  his  way.     The  gloomiest  bodings  crept 

O'er  his  upright  mind  ;  and,  ere  he  slept. 
Sent  he  off  to  Carlodzniep  a  scroll— 
**  Health  and  Honour  I     Be  alert,  my  son, 

Fl>e  the  Pasha  robs  thee  of  the  bride 
Thou  ha»t  fondly  wooed  and  fairly  won  I 

\{Ui  with  Morning's  dawn  and  come  to  me ; 
Thou  and  I  and  Paulinell  must  ride 
Over  to  the  Pa&ha'«  tent,  and  there 
Shall  the  maiden's  own  true  lips  declare 

Which  her  heart  preferreth,  him  or  thee." 
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He  to  whom  this  warning  word  was  wrilten, 

Carlodzniep,  the  Lord  of  Orlovaun» 

Slept  not  all  that  night,  but,  with  the  dawn. 
Fiercely  bounding,  like  a  frenzy-smitten 
Man,  upon  his  deathblack  barb,  he  rode 
Till  he  reached  the  Hospodar's  abode, 

And,  before  the  noontide  hour  went  by. 
Stood  beside  the  maiden  and  her  sire 
In  the  Pasha's  tent, — a  stranee  dusk  fire 

Flashmg  at  each  moment  &om  his  eye. 

Brief  the  Pasha*s  words  were,  frank  and  brief: 

**  Fairest  maiden  in  this  northern  land, 

Lo  I  two  suitors  for  thy  heart  and  hand. 
One  a  Servian,  one  an  Othman,  Chief, 
Carlodzniep  and  I.     Thy  will  is  free. 

Choose,  then,  maiden,  either  one  or  other  ; 
Choose  whichever  thou  wiliest,  him  or  me.*' 

And  the  maiden  (her  manoeuvring  mother 
Having  schooled  her  overnight)  at  once 
In  unfaltering  accents  made  response— 

*'  Rather  this  green  grass  with  thee,  my  lord. 
Rather  thee  with  onlv  wheat  and  milk. 
Than  red  wines  and  beds  of  damask  sUk 

With  a  husband  of  my  heart  abhorred !" 

Here  was  perfidy !     The  lightning-blood 

Froze  within  the  young  man*s  breast  and  brain 
As  he  listened.     For  a  space  he  stood 

Marble-motionless,     ^ut,  soon  again 
All  the  warrior's  pride  re-nerved  his  heart. 
And  he  spake,  **  False  girl !     Thus,  then,  we  part ! 
For  this  base  betrayal  was  I  bom  ! 
Be  it  so ! — thy  meed  is  henceforth  Scorn. 
Were  thy  hand  mine  trebly  I  would  spurn  it 

As  a  foul,  polluted,  leprous  thing. 

Give  me  back  my  presents  I — that  gold  ring 
On  thy  finger  once  was  mine :  return  it  I 
I  would  leave  thee  fetterless  and  free 
In  thy  bargain — and  thine  infamy  I** 

And  the  maiden,  without  word  or  look, 

Yielding,  slavelike,  to  the  stern  command. 
Without  love,  or  hate,  or  anger,  took 
Off  the  ring  and  held  it  out, — when,  lo  1 
Carlodzniep,  with  one  swift  sabre-blow. 

Severed  from  her  arm  that  guilty  hand! 
And  then  spake,  with  calm,  but  hollow,  tone-— • 

<<  Pasha !  /  have  taken  what  was  mine — 

Now  take  thou  the  remnant — it  is  thine— 
Justice  metes  to  every  one  his  own." 

Wrathful  was  the  Pasha.     "  What!"  he  cried, 

**  Wretch  I — thou  sheddest  blood  at  my  Dcewaun  ?  I* 
Mount  thy  charger  I     Thou  and  I  must  ride 
Forth  to  instant  combat  1"     So  they  rode, 
Mahmud  and  the  Lord  of  Orlovaun, 
Out  upon  the  upland.     Nor  abode 

*  Council, 
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Loti^''  in  (loiilit  the  issue  of  the  (itriA*9 
For  tlie  Moslem,  in  hm  prime  oflifey 

PfriMhed  Uy  the  arm  of  Carlodf niepi 
Whose  avenging  sahre  then  and  there 
Clavo  both  man  and  Mddle.     Rut  the  slajer 

Never  more  was  known  to  tmilei—- or  weep/ 


SAIL     SIMKOCB. 

There  lived  a  Knight  long  Tears  igo» 
Proud,  carnal,  vain,  devotionfess. 
Of  (lOD  above,  or  Hell  below. 
He  took  no  thought,  but,  undismayedi 
Pursued  his  course  of  wickedness. 

His  heart  was  rook ;  he  never  prayed 
To  he  forgiven  for  all  his  treasons ; 
He  only  said,  at  certain  seasons, 

«  O,  Maey,  Queen  of  Mercy  !*' 


Years  rolled,  and  found  him  still  the  same. 
Still  draining  Pleasure's  poison-bowl ; 
Yet  felt  he  now  and  then  some  shame ; 
The  torment  of  the  Und^ng  Worm 
At  whiles  woke  in  his  trembling  soul; 

And  then,  though  powerless  to  refonui 
Would  he,  in  hope  to*  appease  that  sternest 
Avenger,  crv,  and  more  in  earnest, 

«  O,  Maey,  Queen  of  Mercy !" 

At  last  Youth's  riotous  time  was  gbne. 
And  Loathing  now  came  after  Sin. 
With  locks  yet  brown,  he  felt  as  one 
Grown  grev  at  heart ;  and  oft,  with  tears, 
lie  tried,  but  alf  in  vain,  to  win 

From  the  dark  desert  of  his  years 
One  flower  of  hope ;  vet,  mom  and  e'ening. 
He  still  cried,  but  with  deeper  meaning, 
««  O,  Maey,  Queen  of  Mercy  1" 

A  happier  mind,  a  hoUer  mood, 
A  purer  spirit,  ruled  him  now  : 

rio  more  in  thrall  to  flesh  and  blood» 
He  took  a  pil^ro-stEff  in  hand* 
And,  under  a  religious  vow. 

Travailed  his  way  to  Pommerland. 
There  entered  he  an  humble  cloister. 
Exclaiming,  while  his  eyes  grew  moistef» 
«  O,  Maey,  Queen  of  Mercy  1" 


The  original  of  thix  trs^cal  tale,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  founded  ffl 
:,  b  preserved  in  the  MorlachiAa  Ubtories  of  tlie  Abbate  Alberto  Fortis* 
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Here,  shorn  and  cowled^  ho  laid  his  cares 
Aeide,  and  wrought  for  God  alone. 
Albeit,  he  sang  no  choral  prayers. 
Nor  matin  hymn  nor  laud  could  learn, 
He  mortified  his  flesh  to  stone ; 

For  him  no  penance  was  too  stern  ; 
And  often  prayed  he  on  his  lonely 
Cell-couch  at  night,  but  still  said  only, 

"  0,  >Iary,  Queen  of  Mercy  !'* 

And  thus  he  lived,  long,  long ;  and,  when 
God's  angels  called  him,  thus  he  died. 
.Confession  made  he  none  to  men. 

Yet,  when  thej  anointed  him  with  oil. 
He  seemed  already  glorified. 

His  penances,  his  tears,  his  toil. 
Were  past ;  and  now,  with  passionate  sighing. 
Praise  thus  broke  from  his  lips  while  dying, 
•*  O,  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  I" 

They  buried  him  with  mass  and  song 
Aneath  a  little  knoll  so  green ; 
But,  lo !  a  wonder-sight ! — Ere  long 

Rose,  blooming,  from  that  verdant  mound. 
The  fairest  lily  ever  seen ; 

And,  on  its  petal-edges  round. 
Relieving  their  translucent  whiteness. 
Did  shine  these  words  in  gold-hucd  brightness, 
"  0,  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  1" 

And,  would  God's  angels  give  thee  power. 
Thou,  dearest  reader,  might's  t  behold 
The  fibres  of  this  holy  flower, 

Upspringing  from  the  dead  man's  heart 
In  tremulous  threads  of  light  and  gold  : 

Then  wouldst  thou  choose  the  better  part  !* 
And  thenceforth  flee  Sin's  foul  suggestions  ; 
Thy  sole  response  to  mocking  questions, 
«  O,  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  1' 

(Sont  in  if)t  Wiiixtf. 

•  « 
FRIEDRICH     RUCKERT. 

(From  the  Persian.) 

Solomon  I  tvhere  is  thy  throne?     It  is  gone  in  the  wind. 
Babylon!  where  is  thy  might  ?     It  is  gone  in  the  wind. 
Like  the  swifl  shadows  of  Noon,  like  the  dreams  of  the  Blind, 
Vanish  the  glories  and  pomps  of  the  earth  in  the  wind. 

Man  !  canst  thou  build  upon  aught  in  the  pride  of  thy  mind  ? 
Wisdom  will  teach  thee  that  nothing  can  tarry  behind  ; 
Though  there  be  thousand  bright  actions  embalmed  and  enshrined. 
Myriads  and  millions  of  brighter  are  snow  in  the  wind. 

Solomon  I  where  is  thy  throne  ?     It  is  gone  in  the  wind. 
Babylon  I  where  is  thy  might  ?     It  is  gone  in  the  wind. 
All  that  the  genius  of  Man  hath  achieved  or  designed 
Waits  but  its  hour  to  be  dealt  with  as  dust  by  the  wind. 


*  Luke  X.  42. 
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Say,  what  is  riea>ure?     A  phantom,  a  mask  undefined  ; 
Science?     An  ahnond,  whereof  we  can  pierce  but  the  rind  ; 
Honour  and  Affluence?     Firmans  that  Fortune  hath  signed 
Only  to  glitter  and  pass  on  the  wing«  of  the  wind. 

Solomon  !  \vhero  in  thy  throne  ?     It  is  gone  in  the  wind. 
H.'thylou  !  where  is  thy  miirht?     It  is  gone  in  the  wind. 
Who  is  the  Fortunate?     He  who  in  an,i;uish  hath  pined! 
He  shall  rcji>ice  when  his  relies  are  dust  in  the  wind ! 

Mortal  I  he  careful  with  what  thy  host  hopes  are  entwined  ; 
Wuv  to  th»'  n)inir.4  f<»r  Truth — where  the  Lampless  have  mined! 
\V«if  to  the  wvkcTs  on  earth  for — what  none  ever  find ! 
Tlii'V  and  their  tru^t  shall  be  scattered  like  leaves  on  the  wind. 

Solonmn  I  wlure  \<  thy  throne?     It  is  gone  in  the  wind. 
Haliyloii !  where  is  thy  nti;^ht?     It  is  gone  in  the  wind. 
Il.ipjiy  in  death  are  they  only  whose  hearts  hav^*  consigned 
All  Karth's  atTections  and  longings  and  cares  to  the  wind. 

Pity,  thou,  rea  ler  !  the  madness  of  poor  Humankind, 
Uavin;r  "'f  KnowliMlt,'!', — and  Satan  so  buf^y  to  blind! 
Having  of  («h)ry, — like  me,— for  the  garlands  I  bind 
((iarlanils  of.soijg)  are  hut  gathered,  and — strewn  in  the  wind! 

Suloinon  !  whore  is  thy  throne?     It  i?  gone  in  the  wind. 
Kahylon  !   where  is  thy  might  ?      It  is  gone  in  the  nind. 
I,  Ahiil-Nauuz,  must  rest  ;  for  mv  fire  linth  declined, 
Auil  I  hear  voices  from  Hades  like  bells  on  tlie  wind. 


IV. 

Cbr  CMiU  obrr  ti^e  S^ra. 

L  r  D  O  V  I  C       U  H  1.  A  N  D. 

**  Sawest  thou  the  castle  thai  beetles  over 

The  wine-dark  sea  ? 
The  ro^v  sunset  clouds  do  hover 

Above  it  so  goldeiilj  ! 

•*  It  hath  a  Ieanin;f  a>  though  it  would  bend  to 

The  waves  Indow  ; 
It  hath  a  longing  as  though  to  ascend  to 

The  skies  in  their  gorgeous  glow." 

"  — Well  saw  1  Uie  castle  that  beetles  over 

The  wine-dark  sea ; 
.\nd  a  pall  of  wati-ry  clouds  did  cover 

Its  battlements  gloomsomelj.** 

**  — The  i»  iuds  and  the  moonlit  waves  were  singing 

A  choral  song  ? 
And  the  brilliant  castle-hall  was  ringing 

With  melody  all  night  long  ?'* — 

"  — The  w  inds  and  the  moonless  waves  were  sleeping 

In  f^tillneM  all  ; 
Hut  many  voices  of  woe  and  weeping 

Kose  out  from  the  cmstle-halL'*-^ 
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" — And  sawest  thou  not  step  forth  so  lightly 

The  King  and  Queen, 
Their  festal  dresses  bespangled  brightly, 

Their  crowns  of  a  dazzling  sheen  ? 

''  And  by  their  side  a  resplendent  vision^ 

A  yimn  fair> 
The  glorious  cmld  of  some  clime  elysian. 

With  starry  gems  hi  her  hair  ?"— 

''  — Well  saw  I  the  twain  by  the  wine-dark  water 

Walk  slower  and  slower  ; 
They  were  clad  in  weeds,  and  theur  virgin  daughter 

Was  found  at  their  side  no  more !" 


r. 

LUDOVIC-HEIN  aiCH-C  HEISTOPH      H0BLTY« 

Dig,  dig,  my  spade  ! 

Whate*er  these  hands  have  made* 

Good  spade,  I  owe  to  thee  I 
Rich  folk  and  poor 
Throng  in  at  my  dark  door. 

Come  late  or  soon  to  me. 

Yon  yellow  skull 
Showed  once  a  beautiful 

But  haughty  brow  and  lip  ; 
Yon  thing  of  bones 
Left  kings  and  courts  and  thrones 

For  reptile  fellowship ! 

This  head  with  hair 
Was  that  of  one  too  fair 

To  linger  long  on  earth : 
Love,  Beauty,  Grace, 
Beamed  from  her  angel  face. 

And  smiles  and  sunny  mirth. 

Ah,  gone,  and  gone  I 
We  wither  one  by  one, 

As  Autumn-leaves  decay. 
Old,  Young,  and  all ; 
Yet,  whensoe'er  we  fall, 

Life  seemeth  but  a  day  I 

Die,  then,  my  spade  I 

Whate'er  these  hands  have  made. 

Good  spade,  I  owe  to  thee  ; 
Rich  folk  and  poor 
Must  knock  at  my  dark  door. 

Must  one  day  come  to  me. 
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VI. 

JOIIANN-ELIAS      8CIILEGEL. 

My  love,  mv  winged  love,  is  like  the  ftwaliuw* 

Which  in  Autumn  flies  from  home» 

Hut,  when  balmy  Spring  agen  is  comey 

Ami  soft  airs  and  sunshine  follow, 

Returncth  newly, 

And  gladdens  her  old  hAunts  till  after  bowery  July. 

My  slumberous  love  is  like  the  winter-smitten 

Tree,  whereon  Decav  doth  feed, 

Till  the  drooping  dells  and  forests  read 

What  the  hand  of  May  hath  written 

Against  their  sadncsA ; 

And  then,  behold  I  it  wakens  up  to  life  and  gladness! 

My  love,  my  flitting  love,  is  like  the  shadow 

All  day  long  on  path  or  wall : 

Let  but  Evening  s  dim-grey  curtains  fall. 

And  the  sunlight  leave  the  meadow. 

And,  itelt'-invited. 

It  wanders  through  all  bowers  where  Beauty *s  lamps  are  lighted. 


▼II. 

Co  tjbe  ^])^ii't^ttxtii  oC  |pre&or#t,  after  jber  "UttMt. 

Jl'STINCS      KCENBB. 

rarewell ! — the  All  I  owe  to  thee 

This  brea&t  enshrined  shall  ever  kei*p : 

Mine  Inner  Sense  upwakes  to  see 
The  Ghost  world's  clear  and  wondrous  Deep. 

Where'er  thy  home, — in  Light  or  Shade,— 

A  spirit  still  thou  wert  and  art: 
Oh  !  if  my  faith  shall  fail  or  fade. 

Send  thou  a  sign  to  cheer  my  heart  I 

And,  since  thou  soon  shalt  share  the  power 

Of  purer  spirits,  bles«ed,  bright. 
Sustain  me  in  that  fateful  hour 

When  Death  shall  rob  mine  eyes  of  light! 

Above  thy  grave- mound  blooms  and  blows 

Of  all  dear  flowera  the  dearest  one. 
Mute  witness  of  the  Saviour's  woes, 

Thine  own  beloved  Hypericon.* 

And  that  lone  flower,  blood-hoed  at  heart. 

And  gold  without,  from  every  leaf 
Shnll  nightly  to  my  soul  impart 

The  memory  of  thy  faith  and  grief. 

I'arewell ! — the  world  naav  mock,  may  rave ; 

Me  little  move  its  words  or  ways  ; 
Men's  idle  scorn  he  well  can  brave 

Who  never  wooed  their  idler  praise. 


*  Uypcricnm  perforatum. 
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vin. 
CBe  Sun&en  Ctt|)« 

WILHELM     MUELLER. 
I. 

Hark  I  the  faint  bells  of  the  Sunken  City 
Peal  once  more  their  wonted  evening-chime ; 

From  the  Deep*s  abysses  floats  a  ditty, 
Wild  and  wondrous^  of  the  olden  time. 

II. 
Temples,  towers,  and  domes  of  many  stories] 

There  lie  buried  in  an  ocean-grave, 
Undescried,  save  when  their  golden  glories 

Gleam,  at  sunset>  through  the  lighted  wave. 

III. 
And  the  mariner  who  hath  seen  them  glisten,] 

In  whose  ear  those  magic  bells  do  sound. 
Night  by  night  bides  there  to  watch  and  listen. 

Though  Death  lurks  behind  each  dark  rock  round. 

IV. 

So  the  bells  of  Memory's  Wonder-city 
Peal  for  me  their  old  melodious  chime : 

So  my  heart  pours  forth  a  changeful  ditty. 
Sad  and  pleasant,  from  the  by-gone  time. 

V. 

Domes,  and  towers,  and  castles,  fancy-builded. 
There  lie  lost  to  Daylight's  gai'ish  beams. 

There  lie  hidden,  till  unveiled  and  gilded, 
Glory-gilded,  by  my  nightly  dreams  1 

VI. 

And  then  hear  I  music  sweet  upknelling 
From  a  many  a  well-known  phantom-band. 

And,  through  tears,  can  see  my  natural  dwelling 
Far  off  in  the  Spirit's  luminous  land ! 


IX. 

FBIEDRICH      VON       SCHLEGEL. 

When  Doubt  itself  doth  with  unfaltering  tongue 

Forespeak  a  blessed  Future ;  when  blind  eyes. 

Opening,  read  signs  and  marvels  in  the  skies. 
Then  may  the  Lyre  of  Hope,  long  left  unstrung. 
Once  more  thrill  through  the  souls  of  Old  and  Young ; 

Then,  truly,  may  men  look  to  see  arise 

That  glorious  Day-star  of  the  Good  and  Wise 
By  seers  and  bards  long  prophesied  and  sung. 

Such  bright  words  burn  on  one  of  Lessing's  pages. 

Scorned  of  the  minds  which  scorn  Truth,  Faith,  and  Mystery, 
But  far  more  dear  to  me  than  all  the  tomes 
Even  he  hath  given  to  Fame  for  after-ages. 
Of  Satire,  Song,  Philosophy,  and  History. 

J.  C.  M. 


*  Apocal.  xiv.  G, 
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aV  AND  ITS  niHTU  AL  RKLATIONs  TO  THE  HAST  AND  WtST  Of  EUROPE. 


eply  interested  in  the  welfare 
iry,  it  i.s  with  j^eat  pleasure 
lave  witnesM'tl  the  Minpathy 
at  fxno  eouutrv   has  of   lato 
in   the  wisl  of    Kuro|K»,  «s 
V  the  number  of  work*  which 
hin  a  few  venr«,  issuifl  frcm 
,  connertetl  witli  it.  We  hojH5 
our   rea«lrrs   that    Hunfrary 
Tves    the    intiTe>t   an«l  ."vm- 
lich   we  elaini   for   her,   j  ns- 
s  »he  cloe^  a  constitution  ^i- 
many  respects  to  the  h.^^is  of 
and  w  hich,  although  hitherto 
to    rcnmin   uncultixatid  and 
for   thi"    proj;re>>in>r    intelli- 
*  the   iiihahitant> :  even   now, 
leventh  hour,   her  nohKs  or 
d    classc.',    with    a   >i)irit    of 
fnitv  and  nohle   helf>uevotion 
hihitcd,  are  endeavoui  ing  to 
to  a^hape  ndajited  to  the  exi- 
and  intere>t.s  of   the   present 
)n. 

ler  claim  on  the  Mmpathy  «tf 
fth  nation,  an<l  perhaps  m<.re 
y  on  that  ot'  Ireland  is  that  a 
oporti4>n  (>f  the  inhahitants  of 
t  are  Proti'stant>.  frtmu'^linj^ 
ilical  ami  rtli^'it>u»  freedom, 
ovtrweeiiinif  despotiMu  of  the 
church,  c\er  the  m<».*«t  ready 
yranny  in  all  «le>p<»tic  govi  rn- 
nd  m<  >t  dangerous  engine  of 
in  all  free  <intj«. 
ev(n  if  d«af  l»»  these  claims, 
re    powerful   motive  «»f   self- 

sh(»ul«l  had  us,  hy  assisting 
y  in  the  hour  of  l.er  n^ene- 
lo  rai>e  up  f»ne  c»f  the  nu-st 
1  Itarrieiii,  in  the  cast  of  F'u- 
ainst  the  further  uggrandise- 

Kussia. 
"City  of  the  Magyar,"  hy 
ard<K*,  however  agrceahle  its 
ly  b«'  to  ?«.nie  {K?rftons,  we  roust 
er  rejeet  as  a  guide  in  political 
»  of  which  her  views  are  de- 
'ConJhand  from  some  of  the 
iiorant  of  the  mo\(ment  party 

••  Mr.  I'aget's  Trav*  li  in 
y  and  Transvlvania"  are  much 
Jirect,  hut  he  is  al>o  deeply 
d  with  the  fals4>  lit>eralism  of 

English  reform  politics,  and 


i: 


sometimes  sees  Hungarian  aflTciirt 
through  a  deeply-tinged  radical  s|>cc- 
ta<des.  We  must,  however,  do  nim 
the  justice  to  confes?,  that  there  is 
nmch  good  in  his  work,  and  having 
derived  much  useful  detail  information 
from  it,  we  recommend  it  to  our  rea- 
ders, with  a  caution  as  to  its  politics. 

In   Hungary  the  king  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  which  is  held  under 
im  exclusively  hy  tenure  of  military 
service.     The  nohle  alone  is  capable 
of  holding  land,  hut  he  has  no  power 
to  sell  it,  as  it  is  strictlv  entailed  on 
the  male  issue  of  the  first  grantee,  in 
failure   of    which    it   reverts   to   the 
crijwn,  to  be  ri*grantc<l  to  some  other 
individual.  The  law  of  primogeniture 
does  not  exist  here,  and  all  the  real 
estates     must     be     divided     equally 
amongst  the  sons.     Fiefs-general   do 
alM>  exist,  but  these  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  small.     Where  females  be- 
come the  last  representatives  of  a  fa- 
mily, (in  which  a  fief-general  does  not 
exist,)  they  have  the  right  to  retain 
one  fourth  (»f  the  lands  in  their  pos- 
sessicm    until    their    marriage,   when 
that  reverts  to   the   crown,  and   the 
marrie<i  females  receive  one-fourth  the 
sum   at   which   the   estate   had    been 
valued  at  the  time  it  was  originally 
granted,  and  in  addition,  the  worth 
of  the  bona  fide  improvements. 

Such  property  cannot  he  sold ;  it 
may,  however,  l?e  mortgaged,  ad  iii- 
fihitum,  but  is  always  redeemal)le  by 
any  male  descendant  of  the  original 
grantee,  on  paying  the  sum  marked  on 
the  UHTtgage  and  the  improvements. 

Kvery  noble  has  the  right  of  selling 
or  disposing  bv  will  of  any  property 
which  he  himself  has actfuircut  should 
he  not  have  children.  It  is,  however, 
neccsiarj  that  the  legatee  or  pur- 
chaser l>e  nohle,  in  order  to  entitle 
him  to  hold  the  land.  A  first  pos- 
sessor mav  also  declare  a  fief-general. 
It  is  evident  that  under  such  laws 
the  transfer  of  landed  pro|>erty  ia 
almost  impossible :  their  strictness  ia 
evadcnl  by  entering  double  the  sum 
really  given  in  the  mortgage :  such  a 
title,  Ls  however,  always  subject  to 
litigation. 
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The  lands  or  fiefs  being  held  by 
tenures  of  military  service,  we  are 
surprised  at  finding  a  large  proportion 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  ;  but  we 
must  recollect  that  the  lor  Js  spiritual 
of  Hungary  were  often  called  on  to 
perform  military  duty  j  and  we  find 
that  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacs  no 
less  than  seven  bishops  were  reckoned 
amongst  the  slain ;  these  lands  were 
therefore  held  by  military  tenure^  ad 
those  of  the  nobility. 

The  free  towns  of  Hungary  have  a 
peculiar  constitution.  They  are  cor- 
porations consisting  of  burgesses,  who 
as  such  have  no  right  to  possess  land, 
or  exercise  manorial  rights.  By  a 
fiction  of  the  law,  the  whole  corpora^ 
tion  is  considered  as  a  noble,  and  as 
£uch  invested  with  all  his  privileges. 

Although  every  holder  of  land  must 
be  either  a  noble,  a  dignitary  of  the 
tjhurch,  or  a  free  town,  (considered 
as  a  noble,)  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
persons  holding  the  title  of  nobility 
are  possessed  of  land :  as  Mr.  Paget 
truly  observes,  •*  nobility  is  a  privilege 
in  Hungary  and  not  a  rank."  The 
privileges  of  nobility  are  common  to 
all  classes  of  nobles,  and  the  distinc- 
tion commonly  made  into  magnates, 
•—simple  nobles,  who  are  landed  pro- 
prietors,— and  the  bocskoros,  or  san- 
dalled noble,  is  merely  conventional. 
Magnates  are  such  nobles  as  are  ha- 
rones  regni,  in  virtue  of  some  ofliice, 
as  also  all  counts  and  barons  by  title. 
The  second  class  are  the  untitled  pos- 
sessors of  land ;  and  the  third,  or 
bocskoros  nobles  are  those,  whose 
forefathers  having  been  in  most  in- 
stances, landed  proprietors,  have  sunk 
to  the  social  rank  of  peasants,  pre- 
serving still  the  constitutional  privi- 
leges of  the  noble. 

The  existence  of  this  very  anoma- 
lous class  arises  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. First,  the  non-existence 
of  a  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the 
consequent '  division  of  landed  pro- 
perty amongst  all  the  sons  of  a  family, 
until  the  portion  of  each  dwindled 
down  to  a  miserable  hut  and  garden. 
Again,  many  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  indigence  by  the  system  of  mort- 
gage above  mentioned ;  while  another 
portion,  the  smallest  in  number,  have 
obtained  the  title  of  nobility  as  a  re- 
ward for  distinguished  conduct  in  the 
iieldy  without  having  acquired  any 
property  to  maintain  their  new  dig- 


nity: others,  again,  the  descendants 
of  families  which  had  formerly  pos- 
sessed land  in  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and 
other  countries  which  had  previously 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, and  who  had  been  driven  out  by 
the  Turks. 

The  privileges  of  noble  landed  pro- 
prietors are  twofold,  those  he  pos- 
sesses as  a  noble  and  his  seignorial 
rights,  which  his  feudal  holding  eun 
title  him  to. 

The  rights  and  privileges  common 
to  all  classes  of  nobles  are  as  follows : 
First,  immunity  from  arrests  until  he 
has  been  tried  and  condemned,  except 
in  cases  of  high  treason,  or  when 
taken  in  the  fact.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  does  not  exist,  except  for  the 
non-noble.  The  house  and  a  certain 
portion  of  land  of  each  noble,  called 
technically  his  curia,  is  inviolable  by 
all  officers  of  justice. 

The  noble  is  subject  to  none  but  his 
king,  and  to  him  only  when  he  has 
been  legally  crowned  and  sworn  to 
mcaintain  the  constitution  ;  he  alone  is 
capable  of  holding  land,  and  is  subject 
to  neither  tithe,  tax,  or  toll  of  any 
kind,  and  is  also  exempted  from  having 
soldiers  billeted  on  him. 

The  personal  freedom  of  the  Hun- 
garian *'  nemes  ember,"  or  nobleman, 
(literally  translated,)  is  secured  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  exceptions  above 
mentioned. 

Any  charge,  whether  civil  or  cri- 
minal, against  a  noble,  must  be  depo- 
sited in  the  county  court.  If  pre- 
ferred by  a  non-noble,  a  caution  must 
be  entered  into  to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  fiorins,  for  the  purpose  of 
indemnifying  the  noble,  should  the 
charge  be  proved  vexatious  or  frivo- 
lous. A  citation  is  then  made  out 
from  the  county  court,  demanding  an 
answer  to  the  charge, — to  prepare 
which  six  or  eight  months  are  allowed, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  he  may 
apply  for  a  further  time  ;  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.  In  this  way  suits  last 
frequently  for  several  generations, 
and  criminal  processes  are  not  seldom 
terminated  by  the  natural  death  of 
the  accused  party. 

The  last  remarkable  privilege  of 
the  noble  is,  that  he  alone  is  qualified 
to  occupy  any  office  of  trust,  or  ju- 
dicial appointment,  and  that  while  all 
those  places  are  filled  by  election,  he 
aloqe  possesses  a  vote. 
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Th<»  ?«fi;jti'»ri.il  lit'lit-*  <Mn*i-t  of  a 
nioii'iitolv  lit*  the  rii;iit'«  **i  )iuii!iiie» 
fi^hiii^S  lukiii-'t  l)n'win'-',  ilioiillinus 
lii'i'pinv;  nil  iiiii*  tli<*  ri-tail  i>r  \iiiii', 
Im'<t,  Mjiirit-*,  \i'.  l!;n*lj  « -lati'  ha*, 
furtlnT,  it-*  iii.iiiur-iiiurt,  ■•■••iirt- 
haron.  i  in  %«liii'li  all  •ii>|iutf«  arixiii^: 
1>otvi<-i'ii  till*  I  i'a'>.iiii*>  I't'  t))«'  iii.uior 
aro  adju'litati  lit  juim.i  in^tnut'ui,  Tin* 
Iiinl  «»t'  tin-  iiiani*!'  i-*  al-n.  *  x  fj/iri't, 
gunnlian  nt'al)  |>ra>aMt-nr{ihaii>  «>t'  hit 
eiitatr ;  In*  i»  al«»n  lVi'»nifnt!v  Imr- 
dciliMl  willi  what  i"*  (^aUfil  thr  jm 
ghiilii :  anil  a<«  iiii)>t  %«riti-r<i  on  Hun- 
garv  ha\i'  tul.illv  inioniiu'tivrd  thi.", 
wo  .••hall  t'\|>I.iin  it  ltrii-t!v. 

Criminal  ra-t-i  a(V<-rtiiii;  {xa'^antM 
aro  il<M-iiIf(l  in  th«-M*  inannr-i-iiurt", 
th«'V  lia\inL;  thi*  riuht  tn  itritninnii'i* 
Ctlintal    M-nli'n<'rf«,  Mlhjrrt  To    ihr   ri\  i- 

iiiiin  of  th( ntral  nuirt"   at    llmla  ; 

anii  thi-*  i-*  \\w  jh%  i:h,i/'.i,  \ihiih  ^^l 
far  iVoni  Ininir  a  |»ri\iU*ir«*  i-  a  irn-at 
annoyani'i'  to  tlir  pritprii-tor  ot*  an 
c.olati-,  a^  it  fMtaiU  thi*  ni-n  >'»it y  nt* 
fnaintainintT  )>ri>on«>,  iailfr>,  arinnl 
h»i>iuU!>i,  ami  aN't  jiaxin^r  a  Ci*rt:iin 
Kahiry  to  an  r.\«  riitiontT. 

Thi*  nioih"  nt*  i-\<  tMition  i**  trrnorallv 
diM-apitation,  anil  the  criminal  i*> 
|ilari>il  in  a  -^iitin'^  ]>ii>tur<',  in  a  coin- 
nion  rh.iir,  uhm  tin-  liva'l  iN  rcn)o\Ml 
by  iiiii*  ^Wlf•{•  •»!' n  ]«>nL^  tuo-han<l«il 
k«t»r«lt  hi  M  hori/.ontallv  in  hoth 
lian'i". 

MI  niMi-iiolili"*  arr  riiinj»ri'»iM!,  in 
IfniiL'ari.in  l.tw  Latin,  nn'lt-r  the  ilr- 
imniination  nf  **  p'rh*  ihi^mi  vutri- 
hM»i.t,"  ami  to  thit  rla""  ur  shall  imw 
turn  our  atti  ntinn. 

Wf  iiniot  nin.irk  that  the  rl;Tvrv  of 
thi*  Koiii.in  ('ath-ijif  .uhI  tin*  (itfiU 
c'linrrhi  *  art*  *  /  i-//r»*io  ni^hlr,  anil  that 
witli  thi*  i\i—|iti-in  of  thi-  ihhaiiitant'i 
i*\  till*  rVi  ••  town-.  t'a«h  of  uhoni  may 
bi'  consiih  ri'l  i-i  ri'pri-rnt  a  frai-tion 
(if  nohility,  all  thi-  otlitT  inhahit.int.H  of 
Jlunwrarx  an*  )'i'.t»anto. 

In  oriiiT  to  ]irii\i<!i*  fir  tin*  rulti\a. 
lion  of  thi-ir  tiifi,  thi*  iiohh-!*,  vilm 
wi-n*  <on-t.intl\  ^nL'aL^-ll  in  uartan-, 
f;a\t*  up  ri  rt.iiii  jNirtioiio  of  tlu-ir  laniU 
lo  iH-asiiit<> — vr*  niTal  y  iln*  ri  innant" 
nf  thr  ilift'i  rt-iit  natiiino  whii-h  thi-  war- 
lilii*  MaL'^ar'o  hail  iMiiiijiiiTi*<l  anil  ili"- 
|Miiii>«c<i>iHi.  (>ni--tinth  of  the  priHlui'i' 
of  thi*M*  ntn.ill  t'arniH  paiil  in  kiifl.aml 
a  i'«'rtaiii  (piantity  of  tnanunl  lalNiur 
fiinii!ih«il  tn  till*  lanill-iril,  wa*>  thf  n  nt 
paiil  |iv  thfiM'  |K*a.'«an1-  tor  thrir  hohl- 
111^' 1 ;  10  adtlitiuii  tu  which  \\w\  al&u 


pai'l  ati-nth  of  tht>  wlioh*  |iroi1uro  tn  thi> 
chni'i  l)»aml\iiTi'  ohli^rilfurtlurtoi'int- 
trihnti'  a  nTtuin  ."Uin  of  iuonf\  tci  iho 
rao>a  iloiiir>tit*a  of  tin*  rountv,  aiiil 
al.oo  to  ihi*  i\\»i\  miiitaris  nf  the  kin^- 
iloiii ;  h.i\ini:  tlu-ni.'ooUi*^  \\u  riuht  of 
)iro|iirt\ ,  and  iH'inf,;  H-rfi  in  the  full 
MiiM*  o{  tlic  uoril-  -th('\  hi'in^  huhji  ct 
to  thr  t\%o  l.'L'>t*ini'nti<infil  I'ontrihutiontt 
jktmukiIIn. 

'riiinL'!«  rmiainril  in  m-nrlv  this  state 
till  thv  n-iirn  of  Maria  Thrri'siai  w  lien 
-  irrrat  rom|*l:iintdha%iiif;  lut-n  inaiK'nf 
the  hurili'ii  of  taxation  whii'h  the  M'rf^ 
^Tnam-il  unihr-~that  politic  «*m|irrs», 
in>tr;iil  of  ri-lii'\ini;  tlii*  |M'A>ant  from 
taxation,  ronfiTml  on  liini  a  ri^ht  of 
propirty  in  his  lioMini;:  tlcclarin^  him 
irrcmo\ah!i'  tVinn  it  >o  lon^  ixs  ho  paiil 
his  rmt  of  lahour  ami  prixlut'i* — tlu* 
amount  of  which  wa>  tixnl  innrc  jirc- 
ciM-lv.  \\\  thi*>  enactment,  wliich  mav 
he  ti-rmi-il  the  ttun^un  rhartn  ui  the 
llnnirarian  peasant,  all  tliat  purtiun  of 
the  noiilfo'  laii<l.i  uu'ler  culti^atimi  hv 
the  pea->ant  wx"*  thu^  rendered  \  irtually 
taxahle,  and  the  whole  of  Hun^Mry 
W'.ts  ralid  on  the  countv  lHKik«t  a^ 
either  INa^ant-Iand  —  >uhject  to  tnx< 
ntion.and  ri-UT-laiifl — that  i»  the  por- 
tiiiu  which  remained  over  ami  alNive 
in  till'  haniU  of  the  noli!i>  proprietor, 
tVe«*  from  all  tax  and  tithe. 

\\\  thi>  i-nactineut  the  peasant  ar. 
quired,  turther,  the  lilierty  to  i|uil  his 
htddiiiiT  and  emiuTate  w  here  he  plea^eil ; 
the  lanillord  further  lost  ttie  power  uf 
dispose 'I*  ill'.;  the  )i«M«ant  nf  hi**  Indd- 
in^S  and  the  farm  itself  waj«  fixeil  at  a 
certain  nundiiT  itf  acns,  ^aryinir  with 
the  ^niodui-<>!*  <if  the  Miil  in  the  ditVi-r- 
etit  Counties  from  a^Miut  siitct-n  to 
fortv  aiTes  nf  arahle,  and  six  to  twelve 

■ 

iif  mcidow  lan«l:  the  priitci|ial  rent 
which  reuriineil  to  U*  |aid  wan  the 
tenth  of  priNluce  aA  Itet'oru.  And  the 
tpiantity  of  lahour  was  tixttl  at  two 
days  in  each  week  for  one  perMin,  oiio 
one-day's  lahour  with  a  |tair  uf  horses 
rr  oxen  ;  some  other  duties  roiiiaiiiHl 
al'ii,  rcirardintr  cuttintr  and  carryiiif? 
tirewoml,  attindin*,;  hunting  |uirtiea 
whfii  the  country  wa«  intvatrtl  with 
wiltl  liia:*ts  of  prey. 

The  landliirtl'j«  ritrht  of  inflicting 
mr|Miral  punUhmcni  was  restrained 
within  the  limit  of  twi-nty-tive  nia/u 

In  iH^ki  the  iii*a»ant»*  rights  woro 
a^aiii  hr«)iifrht  U*forv  the  diet  bj  the 
guwrniuvuiy  and  the  i>n*acnt  Urbarium 
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was  the  result,  by  which  their  rights 
have  been  considerably  extended  and 
in  no  case  curtailed.  The  right  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  has  been 
taken  from  the  landlord  ;  the  peasant 
was  declared  to  have  the  rij^ht  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  the  investiture,  ame- 
liorations, and  right  of  enjoyment  of 
his  holding;  while  the  number  of  days 
gratis  labour  was  reduced,  and  the 
landlord  obliged  to  pay  at  a  certain 
rate  for  any  quantity  which  he  required 
above  the  fixed  number.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  peasant  in  these  his 
newly  acquired  privileges,  and  for  the 
adjudication  of  all  questions  arising 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  a  new 
manor  court  was  erected,  called  Sedcs 
Dominalis  Urbarialis. 

This  is  the  present  condition  of  the 
Hungarian  peasant  as  regards  his  land- 
lord, and  so  far  it  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  most  coun- 
tries ;  but  as  the  noble  is  free  from  all 
taxation — whether  he  be  a  landed  pro- 
prietor or  not — the  whole  burden  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  country,  both 
for  its  military  and  domestic  establish- 
ments, remains  to  be  borne  by  the 
peasant.  And  here  we  must  give  a 
sketch  of  the  local  and  general  admi- 
nistration. 

In  each  of  the  fifty-two  counties 
into  which  Hungary  is  divided  the 
body  of  the  nobles  form  a  sort  of  local 
parliament,  having  high  juridical,  le- 
gislative, and  administrative  functions. 
This  local  government  has  as  its  head 
an  officer  somewhat  similar  to  our 
lords  lieutenant  of  counties ;  he  is  no- 
minated by  the  crown,  and  his  chief 
actual  duty  is  to  preside  at  the  elec- 
tions of  all  the  other  county  officers, 
which  occur  triennially.  This  Toispany, 
as  he  is  named,  is  generally  an  indivi- 
dual of  high  family,  selected  for  his 
attachment  to  the  court :  in  some  in- 
stances the  dignity  is  hereditary.  But 
the  actual  working  people  are,  two 
Vice  ispany,  (high  sheriffs,)  secretary, 
and  vice  secretaries,  treasurer,  fiscus 
or  counsel ;  and  for  each  district  of 
the  county  a  sort  of  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, named,  Fii  szolga  biro,  (Latin, 
judex  communis  nvhUiam^^  this  officer 
is  assisted  by  a  jurassor,  {jnratus  asses- 
sor,) who  performs  the  functions  of 
jury. 

All  trials  whether  civil  or  criminal 
in  which  nobles  are  involved  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  county  parlia- 


ment, which  is  composed  solely  of 
nobles  choosing  their  officers  amongst 
themselves  ;  all  appeals  from  the  ma- 
nor courts  are  decided  here,  and  a 
further  appeal  lies  to  the  royal  tablo 
at  Buda. 

Each  county  holds  stated  meetings 
at  least  four  times  a  year,  or  as  often 
as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing the  deputies  to  the  diet ;  framing 
instructions  for  them  how  they  arc  to 
vote  ;  receiving  their  reports  ;  assess- 
ing the  quantities  of  money  or  number 
of  soldiers  voted  by  the  diet ;  direct- 
ing the  expenditure  of  public  money 
in  local  improvements ;  and  regulating 
the  prices  of  meat,  bread,  &c. 

The  most  extraordinary  power  which 
they  possess,  is,  that  no  law  passed  by 
the  diet  comes  into  operation  until 
published  and  sanctioned  by  each 
county.  Hungary  is  in  fivct  rather  to 
be  considered  as  a  federal  union,  than 
one  individual  state.  And  the  depu- 
ties to  the  diet  are  mere  delegates. 

The  sum  of  money  to  be  levied  on 
the  peasants  for  the  cassa  domestica, 
or  local  expenditure: — including  the 
pay  of  the  county  authorities — having 
been  determined  on  by  the  county, 
this  together  with  the  contributions  to 
the  cassa  militaris  (voted  by  the  diet) 
is  apportioned  to  the  several  districts 
of  the  Szolga  birok,  or  stipendiary 
magistrates,  and  their  officers ;  these 
determine  what  quantum  each  village 
has  to  contribute  of  recruits  or  money, 
as  also  the  proportion  of  labour  which 
is  to  be  given  to  the  public  works :  for 
the  peasant,  in  addition  to  paying  for 
the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  being  subject  to  toll  when  he 
passes  over  them,  is  also  obliged  to 
make  them  with  his  own  labour,  while 
the  noble  contributes  nothing  what- 
ever :  the  further  assessment  is  then 
made  by  officers  appointed  by  the  vil- 
lagers themselves,  perhaps  the  only 
instance  in  Europe  where  the  ultimate 
executive  authorities  are  appointed  by 
the  people  immedi<itely. 

It  will  not  seem  surprising  from 
what  we  have  stated  that  the  roads 
and  public  works  in  Hungary  should 
be  in  a  very  neglected  and  almost 
ruinous  state,  as  while  unfortunately 
the  country,  particularly  towards  the 
south,  is  almost  altogether  deficient  in 
material  for  road-making,  the  whole 
burden  of  these  most  expensive  works 
must  bo  borne  by  the  peasant,  who 
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although  pcncrallv  rich  in  the  articles 
of  food  and  clothing,  is  very  poor  in 
nionm-. 

An  attempt  h.xs  been  made  to  force 
the  noble  to  j:ive  up  his  privilege  of 
non-pnuucnt,  antl  two  enactuuntA  have 
alreadv  pa.ssi-d  the  diet  hv  \»hich  a 
gradual  approximation  is  bfini^  made 
to  a  more  iMjuabb*  distribution  of  the 
public  burtlcn.s.  One  of  the  provisions 
of  the  rrbai'ium  enact>,  that  the  noble 
who  hcdds  |K':LS'uit-land  is  liable  to  the 
aame  burdens  as  the  {H'asant.  Further, 
a  PU.'*pen*ion.briilge  has  Ikimi  under- 
taken  lutween  IV>th  and  Hutla,  «>n  the 
conditi(»n  that  all  p.'Uisengers,  whether 
noble  or  not,  >hould  pay  toll.  These 
are  the  first  step>  towards  e<iuali7.ation 
of  the  burden  of  taxation. 

The  Hungarian  diet  resembles  in 
many  n  .•♦jKOts  the  parliament  of  (Jreat 
Britain,  arul  it>iM)wers  extend  in  many 
instanro  e\en  farilur,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  fwllowiii'j^  enumeration  of 
them,  as  stated  b>  Orosz : — 

"  To  maintain  the  old  Magyar  con- 
fttitution,  tosupfNtrt  it  by  cMmstitutional 
law.«,  and  to  assert  and  secure  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  ancient  customs 
of  the  nation  ;  to  frame  laws  for  t>ar- 
ticular  cases  ;  to  fsrnnt  the  supplies, 
an<l  to  fix  the  manner  and  form  of 
their  colle<*tion  ;  to  provide  means  for 
w»curing  the  intlependence  of  the 
kingtbim,  \U  safety  from  foreign  in- 
fluence, and  deliverance  from  all  ene- 
mies ;  to  examine  and  encourage  public 
undertakings,  and  establish  gt.*neral 
utility  ;  ^'  suprrintend  the  mint ;  to 
c<Mif»r  on  foreigmrs  the  privileges  of 
nobility*  the  permi.Nsion  t«)  colonise  the 
the  country,  and  enjoy  the  rights  of 
Hungarians — are  the  m<'St  im|M)rtaut 
functions  of  the  diet." 

The  king  jhism'sscs  the  right  of  «im- 
moning,  pror(»guing,  and  dissolving  the 
diet,  and  also  of  fixing  the  pUce  of  ita 
Wing  held,  which  must  be  within  the 
kingdom  of  Huogary.  Tb«  constitu- 
tion fixes  the  )H*rirMi  of  three  years  as 
the  longest  interval  from  one  diet  to 
another. 

The  tliet  is  com|Misecl  of  two  cham- 
ber^— the  upper  one  called  the  mag* 
natts*  table  ;  the  lower  one,  the  depu* 
ties'  table.  I'he  upper  chamber  con- 
sists of  all  the  high  officers  of  the 
realm  (haronrs  regni)  ;  the  F<i  ispanys 
(lords  lieutenants  of  counties) ;  all 
magnatet  who  are  of  age ;  the  bishops 
of  both  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greea, 
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and  united  Greek  churches,  and  one 
or  two  ablx)ts :  its  president  is  the 
Palatin  or  viceroy,  ana  captain-general 
of  the  kingdom.  Tho  lower  house 
has  for  its  president  the  chief  judge 
of  the  royal  talile  (equivalent  to  our 
king's  l>ench) ;  and  is  compose<l  of  two 
deputies  from  each  of  the  fiAy-two 
counties ;  three,  of  the  free  towns  and 
of  the  higher  clergy  ;  as  also  of  a  oer* 
tain  number  of  deputies  of  absent  mag* 
nates  and  their  widows;  of  these,  the 
first  class  alone  have  all  votes,  which 
they  are  however  obliged  to  give  aa 
the  countitni  instruct  them :  they  are» 
however,  free  to  give  any  opinion  thej 
please.  The  deputies  for  all  the  free 
towns  in  Hungary,  taken  together* 
have  only  one  vote,  as  also  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapters.  The 
free  towns  have  l>ec>n  deprived  of  their 
share  in  the  legisUtion  in  consequence 
of  their  corporations  being  so  close 
that  their  deputies  may  be  nominated 
in  every  case  by  the  crown :  hence,  at 
their  nuniber  is  prettr  considerable* 
the  representatives  of  the  counties 
would  be  altogether  outvoted  by  the 
burgesses,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  whicfi  vests  the  whole  of 
the  legislative  functions  in  the  nobles. 
It  is,  however,  in  contemplation  to 
grant  a  vote  to  each  town,  on  conditioa 
tliat  they  consent  to  opening  their  cor* 
porations  and  giving  a  vote  in  the  elec» 
tion  of  deputy  to  every  householder 
and  tax-payer.  This  extension  of  frao* 
chise  would  secure  the  counties  against 
Austrian  political  feeling,  of  which  the 
corporations  of  the  free  towns  are,  with 
reason,  suspected;  their  inhabitante 
may  be,  in  truth,  more  properly  con* 
sidcred  as  averse  to  the  old  Hungarian 
county-system  of  government,  than  at* 
tached  to  Austria.  Now,  however* 
that  the  nobles  have  begun  the  task  of 
reform,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the 
free  towns  are  ready  to  join  the  na- 
tional party  ;  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  should  have  done  so 
before,  as  we  shall  inunediatelj  see 
more  clearly. 

Rut  there  is  more  in  this  plan  than 
is  at  first  apparent :  it  is  intended  as  n 
first  step  towards  a  similar  extensioa 
of  franchise  as  soon  as  the  peasant 
shall  have  become  fit  for  the  eojoT* 
ment  of  this  privile^ ;  and  thus  the 
gradual  and  successtve  derelopment  of 
a  really  representative  goyemment  i# 
contempUted.  The  deputies  of  the  chap* 
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ter««  were  also  depnved  of  their  votes 
ibr  the  same  reason  as  those  of  the 
towns ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will 
ever  attain  any  further  political  power 
than  they  possess  at  present.  The  ex- 
istence of  deputies  of  absent  magnates 
and  their  widows  in  the  lower  cham- 
ber— to  which  the  parties  they  repre- 
sent do  not  belong — is  one  of  the  ano- 
malies of  the  old  constitution,  which 
will  be  most  probably  got  rid  of  at  the 
first  opportunity,  as  they  have  neither 
the  right  to  speak  nor  vote. 

The  routine  of  business  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  British  parliament. 
All  new  measures  must  originate  in 
the  lower  chamber,  whether  financial 
or  not ;  they  are  previously  discussed 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
termed  sessio  circularis,  and  in  this 
Stage  a  bill  is  virtually  passed  or  re- 
jected. From  the  lower  a  bill  is  sent 
to  the  upper  chamber,  and  thence  to 
the  king. 

At  the  head  of  his  party,  both 
from  his  commanding  talents,  gene- 
ral information,  and  high  birth,  is 
Szechenyi,  who,  with  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  his  own  countrymen,  and 
of  mankind  in  general,  in  addition  to 
spreading  correct  ideas  of  political 
•conomy  and  domestic  politics,  by 
means  of  his  writings,  made  the  very 
amusements  and  social  habits  of  the 
English  subservient  to  the  political  re- 

feneration  of  Hungary.  It  is  through 
is  exertions  and  example  that  the 
Anglomania,  which,  apparently  con- 
nected only  with  the  horse  breeding, 
racing,  and  club  organization  of  the 
English  gentry,  but,  in  reality,  a 
means  of  withdrawing  the  Hungarian 
nobles  from  Vienna,  and  the  innuence 
of  the  courts,  is  owing.  Men  were 
brought  together,  and  made  to  feel  an 
interest  in  their  common  country,  at 
races  and  club  meetings,  who  had  no 
other  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  each  other's  sentiments  on  politi- 
es! subjects. 

'  Szechenyi  was  further  the  founder  of 
the  Danube  steam  navigation,  and  of 
the  Hungarian  theatre ;  and  it  is  also 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  suspension-bridge  be- 
tween Pesth  and  Buda  has  been  under- 
taken. The  building  of  this  bridge, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  local 
matter,  is  in  reality  a  first  step  towards 
a  taxation  of  the  privileged  class.  He 
1ms  c<»iferred  many  benefits  on  his 


country:  it  is  to  him  that  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing  that  the  Hunga- 
rian politicians  have  steered  clear  of 
the  shoals  of  French  democracy,  and 
quicksands  of  American  Lynch-law 
freedom  on  which  many  were  running 
blindly. 

The  Hungarians  of  the  present  day 
look  to  England  as  a  model,  and  are 
anxious  to  secure  her  assistance  and 
countenance,  in  following  out,  wisely 
and  temperately,  the  work  of  regene- 
ration. The  interest  and  attachment 
expressed  by  the  Hungarian  noble  of 
the  liberal  (not  destructive)  party, 
should  be  an  additional  inducement  to 
ns  not  to  withhold  the  moral  aid  of  our 
countenance,  which  is  all  that  Hun- 
gry desires ;  and  here  let  us  remark, 
that  the  Protestant  party  is,  in  Hun- 
gary, the  national  one — another  proof, 
if  it  be  necessary,  of  the  falsehood 
of  Lord-mayor  O'ConnelFs  assertion, 
that  Catholicism  and  liberality  are  al- 
ways found  hand  in  hand.  Austria 
and  Italy  as  they  are — Spain  and  Por- 
tugal as  they  were,  show  that  the  Ro- 
mish church  is  always  the  readiest 
tool  of  despotism  in  an  absolute  go- 
vernment :  Belgium,  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces, Switzerland,  and  Ireland,  prove 
equally  how  factious  and  rebellious  her 
hierarchy  are  in  all  free  ones.  Hun- 
gary may  soon  be  added  to  this  latter 
number. 

Having  taken  a  short  and  hurried 
view  of  the  general  features,  let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  particular 
branches  of  Hungarian  aaministra- 
tion,  and  we  shall  subsequently  show 
onr  readers  what  has  been  done  within 
a  few  years,  in  clearing  away  the  in- 
cumbrances and  defects  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. 

The  administration  of  justice  is,  un- 
fortunately, in  an  exceedingly  defective 
state  ;  and  the  causes  of  this  are,  first, 
that  the  judges  are  irresponsible ; 
secondhr,  that  thev  are  badly  paid; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  laws  themselves 
are  defective. 

We  have  ah*eady  seen  that  a  baro- 
nial court  exists  in  each  demesne  or 
fief,  with  an  appeal  to  the  county 
court ;  but  the  general  administration 
of  corrective  or  police  justice  is  in 
hands  of  the  Fo  Szolga  Biro,  and  his 
assessor.  The  salary  of  this  officer  is 
so  small,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  is  obliged  to  take  presents  from  his 
elients  in  order  to  be  able  to  exist ; 
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I  invested  with  authority  to 
»rporal  punishment  to  the 
»f  twelve  **  coii|)»-de-haton,** 
ajs*  impriMinuient,  the  purity 
%a  aihninifttration  uf  jiutico 
asily  conceived.     But  unfor* 

every  Siol^a  Hiru  i»  al»o 
hie,  aiul  eati  only  he  removed 
and  tedious  pnuM»»,^ — nor  can 
le  impugned  hv  the  couoty 
(  eU'Cte<l  him. 

uuo  objections  apply  to  the 
»urts»  where,  in  addition  to 

system  of  bribery,  party- in- 
lay l>e  made  available  for 
the  end.H  of  justice.  Having 
tated   the  judicial  )M)wers  of 

Lcourt'i,  it  is  only  necessary 
ktt  in  eves  where  th<»  sevc- 
I  in  /  suit  reside  in  ditTcrent 

the  jurisdiction  is  removed 
county    to    the    dixtrictual 
'which  there  are  four. 

exist  at  Uuda  two  higher 
r  the  decision  of  appeals  from 
,  and/#rii/tfi  in*UiHt Wf  for  cases 
treason,  coining,   and  other 

Umk  m^estatis."  Of  these 
is  the  Uoval  Table,  whoso 
Ige  is  president  of  the  lower 

of  the  Diet.  It  comiists^ 
>f  twentv  members,  lay  and 
ical ;  an  J  from  this  c<»urt  the 
d  is  to  the  Septemvir.il  Table, 
*esident  is  the  Palatin,  and 
mbers  now  amount  to  twenty- 
logh  originally  only  seven,  as 

Implies. 

»nality  of  these  higher  judges 

»  certain  ;  they  are  appointed 

)veable  only    by  the  crown  ; 

dim  se  b»n^  geuerit^  means,  in 

as  long  as  they  are  blindly 

nt  to  the  king. 

I  and  prison-discipline  are  in 

wretched  state.   Miss  Pardee 

ced  to  fmd  convicteil  thieves 

dresses  put   up  in  the  same 

what  Mhe  terms,  a  weepingf 
ickf  shrinking  victim  of  sus« 
Mr.  Paget  found  old  grey- 
ten  commencing  the  expiation 
¥b  which  had  been  committed 
ra  ago—the  process  having 
I  tlut  time.  We  oarselvca 
a  a  whole  horde  of  gipaict 
»  axtort  oonfession  of  a  theft 
d  been  committed  in  a  town 
eh  they  were  encamped.  We 
«alj  ibov  liow  nymy  of  these 


evils  have  boen  removed  by  Ule  eoiet* 
ments. 

We  now  have  to  tpeak  of  the  oom« 
merce  of  Hungary,  and  the  state  of 
legislation  affecting  commercial  trana* 
actions ;  and,  first,  as  to  its  products* 
These  consist  of  a  greater  variety  of 
raw  material,  applicable  to  all  the 
wants  of  civilized  life,  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe  can  boast  of. 
'  Copper,  uron,  gold,  silver,  anUmonjf 
arsenic,  coal^  timber  for  fuel*  boihlingf 
cooperage,  thip-building,  and  maelSf 
horned  cattle*  sheep,  and  swine,  hidett 
tallow,  wool,  and  silk,  of  which  the 
cultivation  is  ra|ndly  increasing,  com 
of  all  kindsy  hemp,  honey,  flax,  ttf^ 
thers,  soda,  potash,  alum«  cream  of 
tartar,  wine^  tobacco,  rape  oil,  &c. 

With  such  elements  of  richee*  how 
does  it  hap[>en  that  Hungary  has  so 
little  commerce  ?  The  reasons  are 
these : — 

1st.  Want  of  credit,  oonseqneot  on 
the  freedom  from  imprisonment  Ibf 
debt  of  the  pri>ileged  claas.  Alsoy 
because  land  was  unavailable  for  the 
pavment  of  debts,  except  at  a  waste  of 
time  and  risk,  which  effectually  pre* 
vented  credit  being  given«  except  on 
the  most  usnrious  terms ;  ftirther«  the 
want  of  a  proceM  for  the  recovery  of 
bill  debts. 

^ly.  The  want  of  an  outlet  for  her 
produce,  caused  partly  by  her  geogra- 
phical jposition.  Roads  do  not  exists 
and  all  the  waters  of  Hnngary  flow 
towards  the  Bhu:k  Sea;  that  is,  in  the 
direction  in  which  raw  prodnee  b  not 
wantinff.  On  the  western  frontieTt 
where  Hnngary  marches  with  Strriat 
Austria^  aira  the  other  etatea  of  the 
empire,  there  exists  a  strictly-kept 
conlon,  at  whose  barriers  high  dotiee 
are  payable.  This  has  been  auMle  a 
subject  of  great  complaint  by  the 
Hungariane*  and  most  English  trareU 
lers  have  joined  in  this  cinsomrf  wttli* 
out  having  taken  the  pains  to  examine 
the  question.  The  Hnn^parians  think 
that  the  only  thing  requisite  to  enricH 
their  country  is»  to  allow  her  the  means 
of  exporting  her  raw  prodnee  fk^elr 
— ^the  fidlaoy  of  this  doctrine  we  shaU 
preeentlv  snow ;  in  the  nicnntiaie»  let 
ns  inqmre  why  Anstrin  lays  a  beavf 
entrance  dnty  on  all  Hnngnrian  pr#» 
dooe   entering   its  heieditnijf  dosM* 
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vholef  and  her  population  is  nearly 
one-third  of  that  of  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  empire.  If  we  admit, 
with  Mr.  Paget,  that  the  whole  re- 
Tenne  of  Austria  he  twelve  millions 
sterling,  we  find  that  Hungary  onlj 
contributes  three  millions  and  one- 
third,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  whole  empire:  and 
Hungary  surpasses  all  the  other  states  in 
oapabilitj  of  production  ;  but  in  Aus- 
tria, as  elsewhere,  the  farmer  pays  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  burdens, 
and  therefore,  to  protect  the  land- 
owners and  farmers,  or  rather  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  great  burden 
of  taxation  imposed  on  them,  a  heavy 
duty  has  been  laid  on  Hungarian  pro- 
duce. England  is,  then,  not  the  only 
country  in  the  world  in  which  corn 
laws  exist. 

Austria  has  offered  to  take  these 
duties  off,  if  Hungary  will  submit  to 
the  same  taxation  with  the  other  states. 
This  has  been  refused,  as  it  would  be 
highly  impolitic,  for  reasons  that  will 
appear  hereafter. 

The  third  grand  obstruction  to 
commerce  is  the  existence  of  the 
seignorial  rights  already  mentioned. 

Let  us  consider  this  subject  in  gene- 
ral terms,  premising  that  Hungary,  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  fertility 
of  her  soil,  and  low  population,  pro- 
duces an  immense  yearly  surplus  of 
food ;  and  that  another  standard  grie- 
vance with  Hungarian  politics  is,  that 
Austria  levies  a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent., 
ad  valorem,  on  all  foreign  manufactures, 
thereby  precluding  the  possibility  of 
exportmg  to  England  and  other  ma- 
nufacturmg  countries  this  surplus  food. 
We  shall  now  show,  that  such  an  ex- 
port of  raw  produce  must  be  injurious 
to  any  country ;  but  for  the  satisfaction 
of  our  reciprocity- tarif  advocates,  we 
must  also  state,  that  England  could  not 
compete  with  Austria  in  the  Hunga- 
rian market.  From  intimate  practical 
knowledge  of  Austrian  manufacture, 
derived  fVom  a  residence  in  that  coun- 
try, and  from  the  experience  of  the 
wear  of  these  articles,  we  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  Aus- 
trian broad  cloths  and  linens  are  both 
better  and  cheaper  than  English  ;  fur- 
ther, that  cotton  manufactures  and 
woollen  stuffs,  fit  for  the  Hungarian 
market,  are,  equally  cheajj  and  good, 
produced  in  Austria  a^  iq  England. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  England  pro- 
duces better  flannel,  cotton  stockingSy 
and  finer  sorts  of  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs :  for  these  articles,  however,  the 
demand  is  but  small.  In  forming  the 
above  calculations,  we  have  compared 
the  prices  of  a  provincial  town  in 
Hungary  with  those  of  Dublin,  simUia 
simiUbus, 

If  a  country  which  possesses  no  ma- 
nufactures, and  has  at  the  same  time  a 
superabundance  of  food,  export  its  raw 
materials — wool,  hides,  metals,  &c.,  to 
be  manufactured  in  another  country, 
and  afterwards  takes  these  same  mate- 
rials back  again  in  a  manufactured 
state,  having  in  the  meanwhile  ex- 
ported a  quantity  of  grain  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing country,  which,  from  some 
cause,  has  a  deficiency  of  food,  it, 
under  these  circumstances,  must  lose, 
and  the  amount  of  its  loss  is  evidentljr 
the  quantity  of  food  exported;  and 
this  is  an  absolute  loss,  for  the  strength 
and  riches  of  a  country  can  never  be 
represented  by  any  thing  which  she 
sends  out  of  her;  but  by  the  number 
of  her  inhabitants  who,  remaining  in 
her,  live  in  plenty  on  her  own  natural 
productions,  independent  of  any  foreign 
country  for  the  necessaries  of  lifer 
but  the  natural  products  of  any  coun- 
try must  always  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  population,  when 
this  is  in  **  a  normal  state  ;'*  that  is, 
when  a  true  balance  exists  between  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  popu- 
lations, which  commonly  exists  when 
the  raw  materials  subjected  to  manu- 
facture are  derived  from  the  country 
itself — and  having  passed  in  succession 
through  the  hands  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  have  given  employment, 
and,  consequently,  fiirnished  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  each  in  turn,  con- 
tributing, eo  ipso,  to  all  the  national 
burdens. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  well- 
fed  population,  which  evidently  con- 
stitutes the  power  of  a  country,  must 
continue  to  increase,  until  all  the  lands 
capable  of  cultivation  have  been  made 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity of  nourishment  for  mankind,  and 
material  for  manufacture.  Arrived  at 
this  point,  the  population  ceases  of  itself 
to  increase — or,  should  it  not,  emigra- 
tion becomes  then,  and  then  only,  the 
remedy. 

The    superabundant   manufactured 
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^'liicli  aro  not  r('i|uirtMl  at  Ikmius  I»o- 
conn*  th(»  prt(v  to  lK»p:u<l  for  liixuricH, 
the  |»roil»n*t  of  otlur  roiintrifH:  tlu***«» 
constitute  tlic  if.iiu  of  till*  rntirt*  upcra- 
tioHt  anil  ('(Mill'  to  hi'  divMnl  anioiivr^t 
tlie  vnriouH  (.'Iu'<«**h  of  thf  iMinnniiiitv» 
Wlio  havf  ooiitrlhuinl  to  tlicir  protluc- 
tio:i. 

Wliat  i-*  tin*  priMMit  s'tatc  of  Hiin- 
ffarv  ?  Kut  a  Miiall  i>oi'tioii  of  it  U  ruU 
tivati'il,  an<l  it^^  population  is  very  low, 
and  cxcluHix'Iy  i'nipIo\ctl  in  a-^riruU 
tun*.  Till*  lii<<i  uliii-li  tlie  country 
■u^tain«t  annually  i<i  that  |H>rtiun  «>f  it^ 
proilun*  uliicS  is  fxpurt  •«!  to  pay  for 
the  manufacture  of  tho  fi  n)ain<I«T. 
With  a  O'Miot.tht  lo<«<i  of  thin  IJni!,  tho 
|M»pu1ation  ran  m^xcr  iniTi'a«<i*,  nor  can 
tho  unlilU'il  ]Mirtt>in<«  of  the  country  1k* 
reuih ml  arahle. 

Topa«^fi>r  a  uionit-nt  U*  another 
view  of  the  (pu-vtifii.  l)(>i><»  the  manti- 
fui'turin^'^  tountrv  ^:un  uiiil  r  >ut'h  cir- 
cuniot.iti.-i  <  wlcit  till'  a;.'iirultur.'il  one 
Iii'fs/  (\ri.i:nl\  r.nt :  ami  ft»r  thi*  rra- 
son.  that  in  1-|  I  ifli  nt  <>f  tiu*  loNSfs  inci- 
dent  to  till-  un>t<  a*liiii"'S  <>f  a  C'lUHneree 
90  (Ti  .iti'il.  ito  iiiun^'iliiite  t(\'*ri  i>  to  iK*. 
Hr*>\  tl.i>  n.itjr.il  imhinrr  hftvifen  the 
manuf.ictui  i:i^  a>!'l  .i^^rit-ullural ;  opula> 
tloni>f  tlteen;M.iiiipi>rtiM;^eiMiMry  ;  the 
furniiT  tli':<«  e\i>tin^  on  the  nwriutae- 
ttire  iif  raw  prinluee,  drrlxed  from  the 
eniployuii'iit  ff,  aii>l  eun^iMpicntly  t'ur- 
iii«<liin*.r  niainti  iiaiie«'  t>t.  only  a  puilion 
of  the  p'lpnlalii  n.  a:Ml  th.it,  t<<'>,  ni«Tily 
duri::u'  a  pha*-*  in  the  whi»le  priKV**  <»f 
produi-'lou  ai:d  nianuta  ture.  The 
lawnfiinTi  .i->iM.i'ap  ipulatioiiiinplDW'tl 
in  j»ni  h  a  e  Min:ieri-r  •lit!*T«»  coiuplt-ii-ly 
from  that  •  f  tf.e  t'llu-r  portion  of  the 
inhahitaiit>  :  an  1  if  an  iii>  rea-e  take 
plaee,  thi^  hapjM-.''  witl.>iut  any  eor- 
r*>|ioi,.Hii/  p«>riii»n  ttf  hitl.i  riti  unpP*- 
dueti\>-  l.u.  1  li>  inir  hrmijlit  iiit"  rnlti- 
\ftti»ni,  an.l  a'l  i.\<  i-"^  *»t-.-;5l-.  whii-h  in 
then  III  1m-  pr  ->i>!t>l  t^r  hv  *  initfratiiiny 

tile  r\|.<t  ri-i-  i-f  w].i>-h  |.lU^t  )•«■  Inirnr  hy 

that  (iiirti^m  nf  ih'  inhal'ltant<»  who 
ha\e  n»>.r   -!«ri\i-l  anv  I  t-n-Jii   fptni 

■ 

AniitiiiT  I  th  .  t  i-  that  nf  div  riirtir 
thi*  I  .aiita!  .otil  iit<tii>tr\  ff  a  •nontrv 
fVoni  the  ewlti\.;:)>M  anl  nianula.  tnre 
Iff  hi  r  owii  i.  itnral  piO'luit",  :i:i  1  t  ni- 
phiwn-j  I"  t'l  i-n  the  j  ri»  Ii;  t^  nf 
anotlu-r  »»«ufit;\,  ilitfVrin'*  «> 'in- tiin>  •> 
e\tri-niel^\  in  eiiiii.itf.  A  p>ipnlat:>i'i 
fto  eninlovol  inav  !•  *  trnU  ein«iiKTi->l 
ai^  straiiuer<»  in  tlu  ir  ow  n  land,  deri\  \i\^ 
tbrir  uccu|iatiuu  and  iub>t»tvncv  fruiu 


another  Mill,  and  heinfir  in  consMuenco 
suhjeet  to  the  viciMitudes  of  chiuatet 
and  eajiualties  of  another  oountr}*  Uian 
that  in  which  they  reMde. 

Shall  we,  then,  forhid  the  Importa- 
tion tif  foreitrn  raw  materials,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  trade  ?  By  no  means:  but 
let  U4  only  iin|)ort  as  nmch  as  is  neces- 
sary for  our  own  usi*,  or  luxury,  paj* 
in/  for  it  w  ith  the  surplus  of  our  own 
domestic  manufacture  ;  and  thus  the 
country  niu^t  ^:un — while,  hy  the  im- 
IM)rtation  of  a  ^eater  (|uantity,  al- 
though a  few  individuals  may  ffain  iin- 
nuMiMly,  the  country  mu«:t  in  the  end 
lose,  heeau^e  the  normal  state  of  tho 
|M»pulation,  iu  which  her  wealth  con- 
>i^t.'l,  i<  di>turhed,  and  its  balance  de- 
stroyed. 

IWit  to  apply  this  to  ourselves.  Our 
mill-iiwners  and  anti-corn-law  leaguers 
say :  y«»u  caiuiot  prt»duce  w  heat  in 
C treat  Britain  so  cheap  as  in  (iermanyt 
Poland,  and  Hungary  ;  and  our  manu- 
factures caiuiot  Ik*  suld  in  those  ccmn- 
trie<i.  lH'cau!*e  vou  will  not  admit  their 
wheat.  The  latter  (»art  of  this  ar^i- 
ment  I  luive  already  ithown,  as  regards 
Austria,  to  Ik*  falhu*ioUii ;  ami  I  Ixdieve 
that  without  attrihutintr,  an  many 
faUi'ly  (III,  any  h».-«tile  feeling  ti>  the 
other  nations  of  the  Continent,  we  shall 
not  he  allow  I'll  in  future  to  mono|Mdize 
the  ntanufacture  uf  etittou  ur  wuid — 
nuTely  l'i>r  the  very  Mmple  reason,  that 
thc^e  natiou!(  have  fouml  tluit  it  is 
muchlK'tter  to  eat  their  own  f(H>di  and 
make  their  own  cloth>  at  humc.  But 
why  can  we  n<it  proiluce  wheat  as 
cheapN'  A^  thoS4'  other  cfiuntries  ? 
(ireat  dillVi-enct*  of  climate  and  sctil  i^ 
the  main  cau<»e.  But  nirain  ;  is  yuur 
uiaMuf'^teture  of  cottttn  for  t'oreitni  mar- 
ket^ A  likely  means  of  improving  our 
climate  and  soil>  On  the  contrarv, 
it  acts  indirectly,  hy  withdrawing  ca- 
pital from  a/rieulture,  in  a  (piiteupiio* 
kite  ilireetion  :  one  t* iVi-ct  of  it  is  how- 
ever, evident  enoutrh — it  splits  the  po- 
pulation into  two  cia.HM-!i,  unc  of  which, 
con»i<»ting  of  thoM*  employtil  in  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  home 
pr«idnc<',  and  pavimr  all  hurden.s  may 
Ih*  trulv  named  the  British  nation^ 
whilst  till-  fthiT  pi»rtiiins  emphtyetl  in 
inannf.eturinj  tin'  produce  of  forei^'U 
land-  fi'r  t'ireieii  markets,  and  iK'ing 
fed  h\  fi>reiirn  corn,  may  1k*  m«»re  pro- 
imtIv  deniiuiinateil  foreign  hirelings! 
If  tliey  prefer  thi(^  Mtuation  in  society 
to  any  other,  wv  can  only  deplore  their 
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infatuation  )  but  when  they  attempt  to 
eoeroe  ns  into  the  same  lamentable 
positioni  it  becomes  our  duty  to  resist 
to  the  utmost. 

We  have  saSd  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  foreign  raw  material  for  reim- 
portadon,  interferes  with  the  normal 
derelopment  of  the  population,  and 
eonsequentlj  diminishes  the  cultivation 
of  land ;  but  it  does  more  than  this — 
it  destroys  native  manufactures,  and 
tiius  throws  land  out  of  cultivation : 
witness  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland. 
Agriculture  is  not  merely  the  cultiva- 
tion of  food — to  be  possible  or  profit- 
able, it  must  embrace,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  production  of  material 
for  clothing.  If  we  substitute  a  raw 
material  of  foreign  product,  we  inevi- 
tably lame  our  agriculture,  and  commit 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  clothing 
the  agricultural  labourer  of  this,  our 
•old  and  damp  climate,  with  a  material 
the  produce  of  a  hot  and  dry  one,  and 
inteiided  by  Providence  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  such  a  one ;  but  still  more 
absurd  and  ineconomical,  with  a  mate- 
rial towards  whose  production  and 
manufacture  the  wearer  has  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  contributed; 
and  in  the  end  we  must  also  provide  for 
the  emigration  of  our  agricultural  la- 
bourers. 

That  these  evils  are  constantly  pro- 
duced by  the  same  causes  is  evident 
to  any  one  who  does  not  wilfully  shut 
his  eyes.  Let  us  take  another  country 
and  another  material,  substituting 
Lyons  for  Manchester,  and  silk  for 
cotton.  We  there  see  as  nearly  as 
the  difference  of  the  character  of  the 
two  people  will  allow  of  it,  the  same 
thing:  are  the  English  corn-laws  to 
blame  for  this  ? 

Would  Hungary  be  better  off  for  a 
trade  with  us  ?  No  ;  for  her  peasants 
would  soon  lose  their  woollen  and  linen 
cloths  in  exchange  for  cotton,  and  her 
population  would  never  be  increased 
or  enriched  by  the  export  of  their  raw 
materia],  with  certain  allowances. 
Ireland  and  Poland,  both  corn-ex- 
porting countries,  prove  the  truth  of 
this. 

What,  then,  is  the  present  condition 
of  Hungary?  She  possesses  no  ma- 
nufacture of  her  own  raw  produce, 
and  her  whole  population,  although 
agricultural,  is  not  sufficient  to  culti- 
Tate  her  soil.  What  does  she,  then, 
want?   home  manufactures  of  home 


produce.     If  this  be  so  clear.  It  may 
be  asked,  why  does  she  possessn  one  ? 

1st.  The  want  of  laws  on  credit, 
and  the  difficulty  of  permanently 
transferring  property  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  saie  investment  of  ca- 
pital. 

2nd.  Because  with  the  present  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  irresponsibility  of 
the  judges,  and  inequality  of  taxation^ 
no  clever  manufacturer  or  capitalist 
would  reside  in  the  country. 

In  what  direction  is  Hungary  to 
export  her  manufactures,  when  your 
legislation  has  enabled  her  to  produce 
them  in  a  greater  quantity  than  she 
herself  needs  ?  The  political,  social, 
and  commercial  position  of  the  coun* 
tries  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  into 
which  all  the  rivers  of  Hungary  dis- 
charge their  waters,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Danube,  sufficiently  an- 
swers this  question.  What  countrr 
in  Europe  could  then  compete  with 
her  in  exporting  woollen  cloths,  linen^ 
hemp,  leather,  hardware, — precisely 
the  articles  wanted  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  lower  Danube. 

With  the  commercial  views  which 
we  have  put  forth,  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  lay  much  weight  on  the 
possession  of  the  port  of  Flume,  on 
the  Adriatic,  by  Hungary.  Mr. 
Paget,  in  common  with  all  politicians 
of  his  class,  finds  in  it  an  outlet  for 
Hungarian  corn,  but  more  than  all« 
an  inlet  for  Manchester  goods.  He, 
however  admits,  that  the  Danube  is 
the  true  outlet  for  Hungary,  and  that 
by  way  of  Fiume  might  be  more 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
English  or  French  troops  at  Fiume* 
marching  them  to  Carlstadt,  then 
shipping  them  down  the  Culpa  into 
the  Sava,  and  thence  into  the  Danube^ 
thus  threatening  the  right  fiank  and 
rear  of  the  Russian  army  in  an  ad« 
vance  on  Constantinople. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hungary  profess 
several  forms  of  religion.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic,  the  Greek,  the  United 
Greek,  the  Lutheran  or  Reformed, 
and  the  Calvinistic.  In  Transylvania 
the  Unitarian  and  Armenian  creeds 
are  also  numerous.  The  Roman  is 
the  government  religion  ;  the  others 
are  tolerated  in  all  parts  of  Hungary, 
excepting  Sclavonia  and  Croatia. 
Unitarians  are  not  allowed  to  pur- 
chase land  in  Hungary. 

With  this  great  cuversity  of  relU 
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gious  form,  intoliranre  ur  Acrtarinn  aliuust   all    Protc-^tout.      The   Tran* 

ciiinit)'  arc  lia)>j»ilv  uiiKiinwii  in  lluu-  K\lvanlaii   M«f;}iir.H    are    Kouuin  Ca« 

gary.     Tiu'  iiihahituut.s,  liv'iii};  in  viU  tiii>licH  in  general:  this  i<  the  fineit 

U4fi'>t»  thoH4>  of  one  fuith  c^m^n'^ate  race   of    men     |MThaps    in    Europe. 

either  into  M'paratc  villa^'ts  or  dibtinet  Thev   are   rather   wine-growers   and 

divisions  of  tlte  same.      Karh  eonunu-  cattfe-hreodeni  than  agriculturista. 

nit|  hnild  and   keep  in  repair  it^  ou  n  The  Selavi>h  population  coniuts  of 

parsonage  and  (')iurcli,  and  the  tithes  two  distinct    hrauchcs  of  this  great 

of  eath  congre^Mtion  are  applied  to  family.        ThoM    inlud>iting     Upper 

the  niaintenance  of  the  eltrg)' of  their  Hungary  are  termed  Slowaks;  thoj 

own  religi(»n  ;    and  thus  matters  are  are  intimately  eonnected  with  the  Bo« 

eahily  arran;:ed.  hemian  Csiks  in  language  and  origin. 

We  ha\e  hitherto  us(h1  the  word  Tho.>e  inhahiting  the  eastern  parts  of 

Hungarian  merely  to  denote  an  inha-  Hungary,  alniut    Siegedin^  are   Cal- 

bitant  of  Hungary,  hut  we  find  that  vini>ts.     The  Slowaks  are  aLio  a  re<i 

it  \i  peopleil  hy  a  variety  uf  nations  markahly  fine  race,  and,  like  the  other 

differing  in    langua;:e,    religion,  and  Sctavish  nations,  Si-em  to  have  a  great 

hahits.     Marhhal   Nlarniunt  states  the  talent  fur  manufacture, 

population  of  IIun>:arv  and  Tran^xl-  The     inhahitants     uf     Sclavonia* 

vania  a>    follous,   «li!>tingui>hing    tlie  Croatia,    Bacs  County,   and  part   of 

different   nations   and    furms  ut  reli-  Banat  belung  to  a  different  family  of 

giun: —  Sclaves,  being  evidently  part  of  the 

III  NtiAav.  Ser>ian  nation.     A  great  minority  of 

Ma^rvAFH  ...*. 4.:i(*MitX)  *J»^**«  Slavonians  (who  must  not  be 

Slow'ttkn* a^KNJ.tXM)  confuunded    with    the     Slowaks     of 

WalUiIiiuns    JNMMHM)  Upper   Hungary)  are  of  the  Greek 

German:* HMl.OiiO  church;    many  are  al^o  Roman  Ca» 

tholic:  the  furmer  are  named  Raitzeny 

Total U»,<Ml0.tKX)  the  latter  Sehokatzen.     The  language 

spuken  by  these  pcK^ule  is  neerlv  pure 

Ri.i.n.ioNs.  Servian.  '    In  Croatia  a  slightly  dif« 

Roman  rathnlio  4,.V)t»,tKK)  ferent  dialect  U  furmed. 

I  nitMl  (Inok* HjMMiJltJ  'fhe   Raitz  scTtiun  of  the  ScUvo- 

HehiMnaiic  (.riH-kH   2?    !!  ni»ns  call   the    Emperor   of    RussU 

Lutheran^  I/JIHMN^>  «     i       *           /              '^            \       j 

Cahini>ts  2,;MM»H)  "*'^'•   \^'^'   ^T  ?"***^f'>  •"^  ^' 

_______^  no  doubt,  much-  disposed  to  a  anioa 

Total  lti,UUO.l)UO  ^»^^  *\«**>*-      They  cannot  be  sur- 

passed  hy  any  nation  m  the  world  for 

TaANr»Yi.VAMA.  filth,  idleniSj,  and  cunning  trickeryft 

Mai;\arri *2j(MMit)  A  small  colony  of  Albanians  i«  to  be 

Wulfaeliians  l.UUU.tMiO  fcund    near   Carlowitz,    in    Syrmii^ 

SaxfUH  and  Gertnan.i  UHMMMi  calling    themselves  Clementines,  and 

**««khr* ].:4MN>1>  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Chria^ 

Armenian.; V^\m)  tianity  by   St.  Clement.     Their  lan- 

^                   ■  guage  is  an  impure  Amaoiit  dialect 

T"tal  2.I2IMKH)  yf  t|,e  in^Tian,  and  though  belonging 

to  the  Greek  church  they  have  a  per 

nriioion*.  ^ul,^   ^^^^  „f  worship;    they  mi;^ 

Roman  <  athol.c 1«  («  jj^^,^.  ^  j^,^  ^,^^j^  neighbours,  and  have 

I  nite<l  Gn-^'kn   *i(llMMM)  i  *t    •     i.  i^          J^         j 

Hchi.mAiir  (in..k«   l.tUKMiOl)  P^^^^rved  their  habits,  customs,  dretap 

Lutl..ran* lAtMAJU  f^^  outward   appearance   unchanged 

CaUiui.ii.  IjU.IMIU  for  numy  ffeneralions. 

Arminiaiuf IJlM^U)  Throughout  all   Hungary  a  greet 

number  of  German  coloniata  are  to 

The   Magyars  inhabit    the  central  be     fuund ;     tliey    are    all    termed 

and   tiat  parts  of  Hungary,  and  are  Schwaben  (Suabians)  by  the  Hongft* 

*  ll«*  «fi4i«ntly  c«>nfound)i  all  the  Sclarea  together 

t  There  must  be  some  error  here,  as  the  a«m  dote  not  oorretpeodwiUitlitotlNr 
Dgur<*s. 
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riansy  and  this  name  is  used  much  in 
the  same  reproachful  way  as  the  word 
Sassenach  amongst  the  Gael.  The 
Germans  are  chiefly  Romanists  and 
Lutherans. 

A  hirge  and  very  interesting  colony 
pf  Germans  exists  in  Transylvania 
imder  the  name  of  Saxons.  They 
appear  to  have  arrived  there  ahout 
the  year  1155:  their  language  seems 
to  have  made  hut  little  progress  since 
that  period,  and  resembles  that  spoken 
Ht  Cologne  rather  than  modern 
German. 

The  Saxons,  like  the  other  more 
tnodern  German  colonists,  have  always 
l>een  distinguished  by  their  excellent 
agriculture,  superior  moral  attain- 
ments, and  consequent  wealth.  They 
mre  all  Lutherans. 

Transylvania  has  a  distinct  nation, 
called  Szeklers,  (Siculi,)  who  belong 
evidently  to  the  Magyar  family,  but 
preceded  them  by  many  years.  They 
are  all  equal  amongst  themselves,  as 
are  the  Saxons  too.  There  exist  no 
nobles  in  the  Saxon  or  Szekler  na- 
tions. The  Szeklers  speak  the  Mag- 
jar  language,  and  are  almost  all  Uni- 
tarians. 

The  Wallachians  inhabit  the  Banat 
Imd  Transylvania.  They  are  identical 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia 
proper,  in  language  and  origin,  being 
also  of  the  Greek  church.  This 
wretched  people  vie  in  filth,  idleness, 
imd  treachery  with  the  Raitzen.  Has 
the  identity  of  religion  any  influence 
on  them  ?  Doubtless,  both  these  na- 
tions have  been  degraded  by  ill-usage, 
but  it  is  also  incontestible  that  the 
Greek  religion  is  the  least  favourable 
to  morals,  and,  above  all,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  industrious  habits  ; — 
"Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Russia, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  attest  this  fact. 

The  Wallachians  are  more  suc- 
cessful in  sheep-breeding  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  rural  economy. 

We   see   that    Hungary  possesses 
t)eculiar  advantages,  from  the  peculiar 
fiabits  of  the    several  races    of  her 
inhabitants:      thus    she    has    cattle- 
Breeders,  wine-growers,  and  tobacco- 
g;ardeners  in    her  Magyars ;   miners 
and  manufacturers  in    her    Sclavish 
population  ;     Germans     loving     the 
plough  and  agriculture ;   Wallachian 
sheep-breeders.      There  are  a  great 
number  of  Jews  and  gypsies  in  Hun* 
g^ry.    Their  number  it  ia  difficult  to 


state.  In  Wallachia  proper  there  are 
about  1,500  families  of  the  latter: 
they  are  there  bought  and  sold  as 
slaves ;  the  usual  price  is  twelve  or 
fourteen  ducats,  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  to  a  hundred  and  seventy 
francs. 

Since  within  a  few  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strong  development  of 
national  feeling  in  Hungary,  the 
Romish  church  has  begun  to  mingle 
in  political  matters,  and  having,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  sided  with  the 
Austrian  government,  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  and  Protestant  population 
have  united  together  for  mutual  de- 
fence ;  the  Confessions  of  Augsburg 
and  Geneva  have  taken  steps,  within 
the  last  year,  to  ascertain  the  possi- 
bility of  uniting  together  into  one 
church  ;  and  these,  forming  the  Con- 
stitutional and  anti- Russian  party,  is 
an  additional  reason  why  they  look  so 
anxiously  to  England  for  her  counte- 
nance. The  subject  of  mixed  mar* 
riages  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
content ;  and  it  will  need  all  the  Je- 
suitical policy  of  the  Vatican  to  still 
the  tempest  which  has  been  excited. 
The  present  is  a  moment  not  to  be 
lost  in  Hungary  ;  such  conjunction  of 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  policy 
of  England  may  never  again  occur. 

In  the  year  1802  the  proportion  of 
troops  which  Hungary  was  to  contri- 
bute to  the  military  service  of  the 
empire  was  fixed,  by  the  diet,  at 
64,000  men.  These  troops  were  to 
be  kept  up  by  forced  levies  (impress- 
ment) and  voluntary  enlistment.  A 
yearly  subsidy  of  20,000  pounds  was 
also  granted. 

In  1830  the  Hungarian  regiments 
had  become  very  weak,  the  voluntary 
recruiting  system  not  sufficing  to  keep 
them  up,  and  the  diet  had  not  granted 
any  new  supply.  Les  trois  Journeesy 
however,  procured  for  the  Emperor 
30,000  recruits  for  ten  years*  service. 
The  diet  of  1839,  on  being  applied  to 
for  recruits,  sent  up  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  emperor  to  say,  *^  that 
as  every  thing  appeared  so  peaceable 
in  Europe,  he  should  use  his  influence 
with  his  allies  to  procure  a  general 
disarmament  of  Europe."  This  hap- 
pened on  the  eve  of  M.  Thiers'  late 
armaments,  and  is  of  importance,  as 
it  involves  the  question  of  a  respon- 
sible ministry,  claimed  by  the  Hun- 
garian diet.     Thirty-eight  thousand 
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iU  were  stihiuN]uontly  granttHl 
Ml  y»»ari»'  wTvice  ;  and,  fnr  the 
timts  tlicso  men  were  ilrawn  hv 
:,  iiHtCAtl  of  the  old  mode  of 
i  lev'uvH. 

though  tliti  regular  militarv  force 
pt  up  hv  the  oouiitrVf  the  Hun- 
Q  nohle  15  still  liahle  to  military 
»  in  the  "  arrirrf  bnn,"  or  leree 
use.  For  particulars  we  refer 
arshal  Mormont  f  work  on  Hun- 
Urge  force  exiiitd  on  the  southern 
eoiitern  frontiers  of  Hungary* 
1  waf  first  ooraiiized  hy  the  cele- 
d  Prince  Ku^ene :  the>e  are 
nt  iioldier*,  who  hi>ld  their  hind 
urely  military  tenure,    and    the 

of  land  which  they  occupy*  ex- 
ng  ali»n;r  the  frontier  from  the 
otic  to  the  Hukowina,  is  divide<l 
leventetMi  infantry  regiments  and 
ic|»arute  hattalion ;  further,  a 
rj  regiment  and  a  hattalion  of 
sten,  whc»  man  a  strong  flotilla  of 
IXMits  on  the  lower  Danube.  The 
0  of  this  district  h  under  the 
»diato  ctmtnd    and   su|KTintend- 

of  the  council  of  war  at 
na  ;  ainl  this  is  one  of  the  great 
ances  of  Hungary.  There  can 
>  doubt  tliat  this  militarv  frontier 
ore  Austrian  in  its  fiHMing  than 
ararian ;  hut  the  iMirtions  of  it 
iite<l  hy  the  (irinAc  Sclaves  and 
lachiaiis  are  more  Kusnian  than 
r.     Austria   can  commaml  sixtv 

• 

sand  men  to  march  at  a  mt>. 
;*•  notice ;  and  this  force  is  one 
he  strongtMt   holds    hhc    has  on 

t*  have»  liowever,  not  the  slightest 
•t  that  50  soon  as  the  remainder 
lungary  shall  ha\e  Invii  placed  «m 
]iuil   footing  in   |Miint  of  eiviliza- 

with  the  militarv  frontier,  that 
,  also,  the  fiflings  and  affections 
lis  |M)rtion  of  the  kingdom  will 
»  to  he   eithi*r  .\u4triaii  or  Ku.i- 

and  h<*(*(tmc  strictlv  national, 
ftving  now  given  a  gtiM^ral  view  of 
tate  of  Hungary,  we  »lu&ll  briefly 
Aerate  tht*  eiuictments  which  have 

nui«le  within  a  frw  vean(,  and  we 

tliat  m<i«t  (if  them  are  intende«l 
well  adaptM  to  reme<]y  those  evils 
Jeficieneies  which  we  have  |Miintc<l 
One  of  the  first  wa?t  an  act  for 
ntrwluction  of  the  Humfarian  Ian- 
re  in  all  procetnlings  at  law,  public 

and  io  the  trausaction  of  all  pub* 


lie  business.     The  object  of  thtf  if 
evitlent ;  the  Hungarians  had  only  the 
choice  between  (terman  or  a  Sclavish 
language — that  is,  between  being  ab- 
sorbe<l  by  Austria  on  the  one  sidey  or 
Kussia  on  the  other.    No  doubt,  many 
ohJ4H;tions  may  l>e  raised  against  the 
{KTemptorj  introduction  of  a  language 
not  spoken  bv  the  majority  of  tne  in- 
habitants,  and  already  a  serious  oppo- 
sition has  been  raised  by  some  of  the 
Sclaves,  es|>ecially  the   Ooatians,  in 
favimr  of  their  own  language — the  11- 
lyrian.     Another  act  which  liat  been 
passed  authorizes  the  building  of  the 
su|H'tiMon -bridge  between    Duda  and 
Pestli,  and  subjects  the  nobles  to  pav- 
ing toll.    Further,  an  act  obliging  the 
judges  of  the   royal  courts  to  record 
the  reasons  of  their  decisions,  and  for 
the  publication  of  thi>se.     An  act  ena- 
bling the  i>easaiit  to  com|M)und  with 
hii  lundlonl  for  a  sum  of  money,  and 
frw  himself  altogether  from  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  or 
furnifthing  of  labour ;  in  fact,  allow  ing 
him  to  complete  the  purcliase  of  his 
holding  in  fe<*.     Of  tnis  measure  we 
d«)uht  much  the  ex|iefliency  or  'policy. 
In   Hungary  there  are  but  three  or 
four  families  in  which  entails  exist,  and 
as  no  law  of  primogi.*niture  exists,  all  the 
sons  liave  e(|ual  rights  in  the  landed 
property ;  thus  from  one  Beneration  to 
another  the  original  fief  becomes  split 
up,  and  while  tlie  proprietors  are  de- 
barred by  the  present  state  of  the  law 
from  alienating  their  property  en  matset 
they  mar,  by  piecemeal,  convert  it  into 
tx>asant-h«ildings ;  while  under  this  new 
law  the  peasant  acquires  a  more  per- 
fect and  complete  right  of  property  in 
it  than  the   landlord  ever  possessed ; 
the  ultinute  effect  of  this  must  be  the 
total  extinction  of  the  class  of  landed 
proprietors,   and   the  substitution   of 
pea^^ants  with  small  holdings :  for  the 
improvitlence  of  the  Hungarian  nobles, 
and  the  division,  atl  iufiHUmmf  of  the 
land,  working   tpgether,  would   toon 
alienate   it    from    irreat   proprictort, 
while  the  state  of  the  law  prevents  its 
a.^(iuiftition  in  larg'i  mas«es  by  capi- 
talists.   The  Austrian  government  luif 
shown  its  accustomi*d  wily  policy  in 
promoting  the  passing  this  measure: 
the  political  insignificance  of  the  nobles 
in  the  other  countrict  of  the  empire 
has  been  brought  about  by  prcciaelj 
the  tame  means.     Bohemia  alone  haa 
a  Urjgt  number  of  entailed  estate^ 
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Mill  eon  affluently  n  pnwcrfiil  miliillly, 
whn  are  kept  quiet  liy  nn  exrliislfo  rn- 
jnjment  of  all  eivil  And  millrftry  em- 
plnjDirntii  in  the  ein|)ire.  We  fa.J 
lEc-;it  rjiiift,  becauge^KaUhaujfh  n  fbct 
little  kiiawn — Bahcraiti,  StyriA.  Tiu-in- 
liiia,  I'yrol,  luid  Austria  prnpor,  do 
virtimlly  poBseai  representative  (^nrcrn* 
inenis  nnd  fliets  ^inilaTly  conntmctpd 
to  those  of  Hungftry ;  Although— fk-om 
the  system  pursued  of  weakening  the 
noble,  and  inakinr  him  dependent  on 
tht  court  for  employment,  and  further 
sHbslitutinjt  a  mere  peMnnt  popiiliit  ion 
for  thclnnded  proprietors — I  oelr  work- 
in);  has  been  nulllfled :  the  form  uf 
domiinding  suppUee  has  heen,  however 
alirays  oliserred  at  theee  pniviiicial 
lambage.  Those  who  are  afi|uafntt-d 
with  tlie  Venetian  territory  and  Lorn- 
hardy,  must  have  observed  the  evil 
elFects  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
prlniof^enilure  duruig  the  French  oc- 
cujialion  of  these  oounli^es  —  effoots 
which  casual  observers  falsely  attribute 
to  the  Atutritm  administration  of 
these  provinces  :  the  abolition  of  a 
Uw  of  priinoj^enitiire  baf,  in  ttiet, 
be{i:!;ared  ftll  the  Venetian  faiuilbt  i 
while  in  liomhiu'dy,  where  entailed 
estates  exist,  lome  rich  and  powerful 
families  ore  still  tn  be  found. 

The  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
levying  soldiers  wehavealrea  Jy  noticed, 
and  we  shall  therefore  pii»i  on  to  much 
more  important  recent  etiactmuntJ. 

Hungary  has,  as  we  have  sran,  pot. 
sensed  no  efficient  procedure  for  iho 
reoavery  of  bill  or  iioolt  debts.  M«'r- 
CRiitilo  transactiona  were  carried  on 
with  Hpecie,  or  with  hilU  drawn,  ac- 
cepted, and  made  payable  in  Austria. 
Other  (ibstrufttionn  to  a  sound  lystem 
of  credit  wo  haw  already  detailed ; 
there  was  consequently  not  a  single 
bank  in  the  whole  country,  and  but  a 
few  housea  which  had  any  external 
relations  i  we  ihall  not.  thcrttfnrn,  he 
Burpriserl  that  ftt  5!mnlln,  wh»rn  the 
entire  eomniurce  with  Servla  and  the 
lower  Danube  \»  transacted,  tn  find 
that  the  intereet  on  money  has  been 
conuuoidy  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  per 
month,  and  that  tnercliantH  there  were 
obliged  to  lend  to  Vienna  A>r  hills  to 
carry  on  their  trade.  A  late  etwd- 
uonl  lias  remedied  all  those  evils. 
Mrrvautile  tribunal*  have  been  or- 
l^aiiiiwd  with  a  pruceduro  as  stringent 
US  that  uf  any  oount^  In  Europe  j 
tud  within  a  few  weeu  tbe  charier 


for  n  nUiutwl  Ixutk,  wlA  ■  Uf 
tnohtiixIrM  thnuksiid p»e»&,h 
puMUIir.1;  a  flung»riMWnftl 

now    ai    iiiueli  f*tue  as  tM 

Tn  the  dirt  now  ■ittkr<U 
I'Mth.  (lie-  AtinniidBiWlbeiMi 
of  dnth  luu  boon  ImI  tf  •* 
vote;  ilif  total  jtlmlllW  rf  e 
paidshinrrut  Ku  be«>n  nn^powt 
trial  by  jury,  in  euMtintfi^ 
scrrei  prn«M*  bitbertti  Wi- 
llie ciiUutrr  is  iiuklns  nfU 
townni  rIviliKAtlan.  "nia  wm 
has  also  inActu  Ila  i  iiiiiiii  Jwm 
the  polllieisl  priaooerv  hawb^ 
liberty;  fu»l  lluoMriman^ 
now  visit  the  tttr^n  aOnM 
must  be  ntarmbttni  t^ril 
formvil  rlcr^  are  wlitnitrl  d 
Gurmaiij, 

Wn  ihnll  briefly  cotMUardbt; 
position  of  llantrarr,  mai  k| 
what  n!fr  she  niAy  ^ruIwbHk 
on  to  play  lutiungat  tba  Mtt 
of  Bui^pe. 

There  can  bw  tin  doukt  « 
noli  e J  of  titrnigllientmr  lfc» 
Kurope  JVi.ini!  ltin.il,  add  U 
being  \h.  .il^ 


>mdi 


in  whi'K  ■ 
thelnva-iim  ul   ' 
remi^ns  luoumli!. 
conaeutl'in  with 
ancu  with  IM>  ^ 

the  pt 
Hun^r.r 

tint  „f  :  ■ 

a  temporary  eipdlfent  •  h.^  w 
influence  unlv  used  ti,  Inilliw  s  h 
alroady  Aiu-lualii'v 

powors:   her  I'oini 

revolutiun  in  I'ol.. 

mtrni   luliiirvlrii:  . 

tnat  unfurtnnatr  i- 

i]uonrhiid  in  tbe  ti< 

blood,  ii  ottdvnf-- 

■tatcmont.       AIiIi'm 

regrets  tbi-  nartiluin   <if  Vn'Ux^ 

timorous    potiey   it    tnora   nig 

to  lead  to  A   pwtitiaa    of  Ri 
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Russia  than  to  repair  that  fals« 

J  necessity  of  a  more  vij^rous 
lanly  iKilicy  is  well  iindiTAtood  in 
iry»  aiiil  ha.s  Already  assert e<l  a 
;)owerful  inHucnctf  on  the  direc- 
hich  the  re^t* nerative  movement 
iken  in  thAt  i^ountry — the  wihl 
lean  views  of  many  reformers 
)eeo  checked  hy  it.  If  Austria 
n  a  situation  to  hold  her  own  in 
ut  of  Euroi)ey  it  would  be,  no 
,  the  policy  or  England  to  support 
l>ut  this  IS  not  the  case,  as  we 
iresently  see. 

roust  be  remembereil  that  the 
one  possesses  the  |M)wer  of  levy- 
foops  or  voting  supplies  ;  and 
we  recollect  the  address  to  the 
I  of  the  diet  in  1B30,  on  the  suh- 
f  a  general  tlisarniauiont,  it  is 
it  that  the  Hungarians  are  in  a 
ar  to  obtain  a  responsible  minia- 
Can  Austria  grant  them  this? 
ive  the  Hungarians  the  power  to 
«  it  y  If  a  responsible  ministry 
nte«l  to  HungarT*  and  a  right  to 
>1  the  budget,  the  other  states 
t  empire  will  soon  demand  the 
boon — poMessing,  as  they  do, 
entative  bodies  similar  to  the 
>(  Hungary.  And  should  this 
>lace  Austria  is  dismembered ; 
though  the  various  elements  of 
it  is  composed  may  hold  together 
an  absolute  monarch v,  it  would 
ite  impossible  that  they  should 
when  each  possessed  a  separate 
odent  |iarliament.    On  the  other 


hand,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  in* 
crease  of  power  which  the  national 
party  in  Hungary  must  derive  (Vom 
the  late  enactments,  and  those  which 
are  in  contemplation,*  this  dilem- 
ma must  soon  present  itself.  Mr. 
Paget  makes  a  Hungarian  noble  say^ 
*'  The  day  may  come  when,  by  the 
combinations  of  European  policy^  th« 
empire  of  Austria  shall  be  diamem* 
bered,  or  rather  yiii/  io  jMece$  o/UiM 
and  Hunnry — strong  and  nnited— £• 
able  to  oner  to  its  king  a  throne  more 
glorious  than  that  he  filled  as  Emperor 
of  Austria.**  The  death  of  a  stngU 
man  may  precipitate  matters,  and  cause 
an  untimely  denouement  of  which  Rns* 
sia  would  be  sure  to  reap  the  benefit* 
It  therefore  behoves  EqgUnd  to  direct 
her  attention  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  when  taking  a  long  and 
anxious  look  at  Chiva,  to  drop  a  quiet 
glance  at  Hungary  en  jMumtnt, 

There  is  at  present  a  growing  conu 
merce  between  England  and  Huxmrjp 
but  not  a  single  consular  agent.  While 
we  presume  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
havmg  a  eonsuUgcneral  at  Bnda»  we 
do  not  of  course  advocate  any  inch 
measures  as  those  adopted  by  Lord 
Palmerston  in  Servia ;  but  think  that 
the  presence  of  some  accredited  polU 
tical  agent  there  might  be  of  the  uU 
most  utility  in  preventing  extreme 
measures  leading  to  an  untimely  eoU 
lision  in  that  country.  We  now  take 
our  leave  of  the  subject  with  the  Han« 
crarian  toaat»  **  E^fen  a  JVeaHBCtl^  vm 
M  nation^** 


be  county  of  Pesth  has  already  admitted  non-nobles  to  a  partietpetkNi  ill 
si  power  under  certain  restrictions. 


There  have  been  &  few  eHiiiiiit»  of  royii!  ftbdicalinn*~«na«  »i 

the  cases  of  Charles  V.  &nd  WiUimn  of  NiUMn :   ulhrra   tarve^  u  bl  I 
our  James  II.  ; — bot  tve  do  not  remember  an  iiuuncf,  osn-fttvof  lb(' 
nti,   in  nhich  a  statesman  in  the  [ilvuiluile  of  Iub  |iawer»,  phjrilcd  mI 
lectual.  And  after  having   just  urivnl  >t  the  ctimftX   of  bli  rvpviA* 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  stnee  vf  pubKo  life  ag<niui  the  iriAM  wJ ' 
tations  of  all  his  friends  and  adimrert — opposed  biiiiMJf  sltMilllj  In  tWir  * 
ftppeuls,  and  allowed  himself  to  pntis  IVotu  middlv  ngp  into  mnrv  •JnoH^ 
without  having  once  emer^d  from  the  Drivacv  to  which  h«  had  im  k  W 
occasion  8okmn]}>  dooinc'd  hiiiui-lf  for  lilV.    Tt-n  ;i'arf  wo  Jubn  WBm  I 
was  the  theme  of  everv  tongue, — Epecnlatlons  were   rir«  »■  to  llM  DoiH 
WHS  to  assume  in  oppuhilioii,  and  the  dcvateil  [tUoe  trhitrh  smtted  mi 
return  of  the  natural  governing,'  power  of  the  eounlrj-  to  It*  letnti^il«|i 
the  bead  of  affairai  once  the  pnru!:yAinnl  i^i<nvul>1un  of  rrfiirtn  fehooM  W 
sided  into  ordxr  again.     "X'iw  doeloroitiuii  he  inai1>-,  in  Ihc  monMnt  *t  ^ 
deemed  his  country's  ruii),  that  hi-  would  iierer  »lt  in  a  rcforniEd  hmat  ^ 
mona,  wm  looked  upon  as  the  flourish  of  a  rlietorioJ  petHo'l.  »nd  di 
latitude  of  interpretation  accordingl;  ;   few   «bii    hunrtl  it,   iudrrili  ta 
even  at  the   moment  that  he  eoulS   bava  iiileniliMl   Miriaval^  lu  alvW 
Bright  anticipations  were  formed  Ly»H  his  ft-iend-,  hia  ci>u<irPTnm  i> 
eulnr,  of  his  future  achievements;  and  tbeHtrlJu  hi;   had  nij'l-"'h>  Iln-  '- 
jeors  of  his  parliamentarj  chtlit  »(wmed  to  ju«lifj  ibi-   . 
the  most  sanguine,  who  looked  to  a  revival  tlirutijfh  hiin    >. 
in  which  Iriali  eloquence  and  Irisli  atatesai.insLip  wore  por.i  i  < 
House  of  Commons.     His  enemies — llio  new  adiiriiii>tr'.!.  . 
dreud  him,  and  now  looked  with  uiieasimi!  at  tli- 
of  him  who  was  exiHrcted  tu  sit  opposite  to  tl"  i< 
Antiring  vigilatKe,  luiruwd  common  senw,  unHin'  ' 
of  rldJcute,  and  the  sledge-bammrr  of  reason  an  i 

eonie  at  the  la»t,  and  reiustatu  liimHlf  and  liU  tiiin.i-  m  u•u.^■  •v^bi^.  •! 
was  aiiticipaled,  h<>  would  mako  nn;  Uiing  but  a  bed  oi  nut*  to  tbr  uiMm 
occupants. 

Such  a  position  U  regnrdcd  hii  fiicndit  his  pnemic*.  »ni1  th.--  I'ublw-.d 
Cruker  occuDj  ten  jewit  «go,  Since  timt  time  l^-  '  '^  -  '  ,  >i,iiii 
publicity,  a  dead  man  •  aan  his  place  in  the  ri  >  v„^ 

up.  Just  »»  hapuened  in  the  cut  of  those  nh<>   i<  (t«fl 

reliK'on,  and   whose   executors,   heiri,  or  re]in  ...ni: 

if  the  living  monk  were  already  in  bit  griT*.     I 
we  close  Ibis  paper,  that  this  teeming  deaili  i 
regulars  we  speak  of,  in  being  very  far  removi-il  ■■■ 
ference    with    the    world's    oflUrs.    though    «■ 

degree  of  candour  nnd  freedom  in  tpeukinc  "''  '  ,         -. .  . 

have  credit  given  to  us  for  that  measure  of  tmpiiriinUt;,  iiritt>it  uf  «k 
would  1>e  permitted  to  lay  claim  to  if  the  sulijcvt  of  theitt  Were  bdiira  at 
and  we  before  bis. 

.Ii>hn  Wilson  Crokrr  was  born  in  the  coiinly  of  ftnl.i.n,  ln.il  i*  i:t,i-(i*h  I 
oeiii.buin);  sprung  from  a  younger  branch  (-f  th«  '  i 
sblre,  which  was  settled  at  the  beginning  of  thru", 
of  W'aterforii.    Ilisfalher  held theofflcoof nI^^<  > 
was  a  man  of  Considerable  ubtlitiaii.     ItwaseArl;,    :. 
were  inherited  by  his  son,  who  look  his  bacheliir'j  .l.ym 
but  twenty  year*  old.     His  cormr  bogau  ejirlj,  and  wen* 
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e  tiAii  calli'tl  to  t)ii>  liiir,  nml  in  18<)7f  havinir  hi^pn  r4*t»iiiod  nn  counM-l  At  an 

lortinn  fur  Dow  iipa1rii-k.lii>\\.iH<'vi-ntiinlIy  n  tiiriu'ila*!  incinlKT  for  that  iMirou^h ; 

ml  fnnn  that  tiiiu*  to  tin*  ynr  iK't'J  he  contiiiiifil,  we  iN^licve  iiniiiti'rru]itf<llr, 

o  t'lijiiv  a  MMt  ill  thi*  hitt'.M*.      In  ilu>  vi-nr  1H*J7  hi*  was  c'lf<'tf<l  a  roprcMMitativo 

i»r  <Mir  iiuiMT-'itv.  .-nul  a*  >\u\\  >nt  till  tin*  pas'-in^^'  of  tin-  reform  l»ill.     For  oiir- 

mil-tui'iitv  xi  :ir»   Im>   filinl   tlic  ofViro  of  Scrrctarv  to   tlu*  Ailiniraltv  ;   iiainelv. 

roiii  lMi1»  tit  1>*;J0;  aiMl  in  |H-js  wa-.  jsworii  of  thi*  |  rivv  rouiioil  in   Knfrlnii<l. 

Th<Ti*   »<  1 111*1  tM  I'l*  no  donlit   that  thf  uav  to  ofYici' uas  >nio(it))«'<l  for  liini  at 

irft  liv  liis  iH>\^irt\il  an«l  ««u<Tt"'>t'nl  aiivoc*a*'V  of  |Ik»  Dnki*  t»f  York,  uniliT  th« 

li'lirntr  ririMin!<'iaiirr?«  in  ^\lii«h  the  coniliu't  of  that  illu>triou.'4  |K.TMma^'i*  oaine 

beniMth  till*  n«itift>  of  parlianicnt.      Onri'  tried,  howi\rr.   in  tho  arduous  ami 

imjiortant  tun<-tii>n  nf  admini>trrinL'  the  naval  aflairs  nf  thi'  (*ountrv,  it  iKH'dod 

no  inili\iilnal  inti  n  <«t  to  rrndtT  )ii^  icnurf  of  niWcv  M-<Miro.     llo  l>rou^ht   zeal» 

intt%'ritv,  and  a   nia^tcrlv   pnwi-r   of  >iin|dif\iii^   thf   ilrtaiU  of  a  coniidiratril 

niAchini'rv  to  the  ta^k.  and  in  a  -hort  tiinc  rmdiTcii  hini^df  almost  too  UM.*ful 

for  lii^  oun  adxani'mirnt  ;  tor  thi-rr  i.<4  no  duuht   hi'«  pro{K'r  platv  wast  higher 

than  that  ho  filli«l :  and  th(>  rountrv  fidt  that  anv  rnhini't  must  Ur  Mrfnuthcncd 

and  invivroratnl  hv  \i\<  pri'x-ni'f. 

Snrh,  uo  rrpi-.nt,  \\a>«  Mr.  (*ri>k«T*s  poMtion  at  thp  time  when  the 
pa»in^  iif  rhi>  rrt'orni  Mil  hail  hroUi n  in  u|Nin  thi*  old  constitution  of  the 
Cfumtrv,  ami  itiarki-il  ih««  loinnicno'nifnt  of  a  j>v>t<'m,  which  In*  hrandtil 
i>v  hi^  n-t'n^al  \n  \,o  put  in  iiiiuiinatlon  a-jain  for  our  uni\iT.«itv.  From  that 
p<Tiod  t.i>  h:i<«  n  a^i'l  ti»  hcliii.*,  ii«ttii>ili1v,  to  {Militiral  lifr — ami  wi-rt*  we  onlv  a 
political  iiiurua).  Lm',  too.  \\c  ini^ht  pro| crlv  cIom.*  our  >kcteh ; — but  wu 
nui»»t  iiiit  Mift'i  r  iinr^iKcH  to  forp  t  Mhat,  nu  douht,  our  reailer?*  all  remoml>cr 
well,  that  in  aiitiihi  r  liudit  a<  a  litrrarv  mar,  the  poet,  the  wit,  the  philojinpher, 
the  tVicnil  ami  a<«i>ciate  of  the  learned,  the  gifted,  ami  the  ^reat — ho  claims 
friMu  u^  a  more  )>artieidar  and  i\illin^:  notice, — a  notice,  too,  which  dm*s  not 
n'a«e  uith  his  politir.d  dr"i  a^-e,  hut  uill  carrv  us  on  up  to  the  proent  huuri  and^ 
in  ht'pe  ajid  ^pu'idalion,  far  Im-voihI  it. 

^4>.rmf  '.\^iit#<i*  »C^m  riArsBf, 
Nfr.-.f  4  11  ^««a««>  ri  far..   i.ia«. 


It  i^,  indci'il,  with  the  rlhiiee  spirits  of  the  af!e  that  the  n tired  i»tatc>man  is 
now  C'>n\er>aiii.  and  in  the  lirhN  of  literature — the  ^rovin  of  Academus  walks 
\rt  .inioii-^ot   till! "I*  who  |i\f  .itiil  will  al«a\^  live,  like  the  Attic  vouth  of  the 

poll   «»    MilIU'. 

Tm  atttiiipt  an  accurate  hi*t»irv  of  Mr.  Croker*'*  career,  literary  or 
p«»]itiral,  \«i  uld  he  hrvtiuil  our  pomr!(  a5  much  a-s  our  pro\ince;  and  it  is 
to  hf  jii'pid  ili.it  an  ahltr  |>«>n.  with  more  ample  m.iterial«,  will  yet  lie  f«iund 
tf>  ha\r  ilrxiiiid  itM-If  to  thi.4  in  t  ere.- 1  it;;/  and  ini|Nirtant  ta»k, — W'^t  of  all,  if  the 
ftul>ii-4 1  ot'  till'  intnmir  ohMuItl  pr<ive  ti»  1h>  him>ilf  its  aulhur,  antl  give  the 
wimM  rMiiiii^i  I'nei »  \ihiih  ni>ne  cmild  .«u  fully  furiii>h,  and  none  so  aumiraMy 
rmnpiii'.  'I'Ih.-  t*iw  dit:i'-liiMi  n«ttiri'»»e  >hall  uive  our  readers  are  princij»ally 
rolliTtnl  frMin  Mturei-^  alrrad\  lufitrv  the  puhlic,  and  mu.*t  be  \erv  mueh  con- 
Uenoi  il  til  Vint  onr  a>''i;:nfd  limits. 

Mr.  (  rok«  r  hail,  from  the  fir>i,  liidulfrcd  in  facetiuus  c<impoMtion,  and  earlj 
puMi'^hcl  a  |M.fiir.il  wurk  whii-h,  tritlintr  a.<4  it  «a.'«,  gave  earne!>t  of  the  keeQ 
|)«iuer«  of  ridicuir  and  ^arciL^nt,  ami  thi*  \i\i«Ine»<i  of  (lortraiture  that  distin* 
iruioliid  hi«  iwri-  mature  pn>dm  lion*:.  Tin  ^e  sullie«  were  ra]le<l,  "Familiar 
F.pi<«ih>*  III  rredi-riek  K.  Jonf«.  K-i|  ;"and,  although  hiral  and  pro\incial  in  their 
Muhiit  t,  pi ••.•.!- <.«(••  I  merit  -urh  as  to  attract  notir<'  far  iN-voml  the  botindariea 
which  eircum«crihi'il  thi-  intiTe«c  of  Dublin  theatrical'^ — merit  which,  however, 
Wf  niu»t  nnu  ciin^idiT  a«  ei-lipM-d  by  the  prfNluctinns  of  his  later  years. 

TJnM*  w«rf  *>iii-ci'e\lv«l.  at  interval*,  by  •*  Song*  of  Trafalgar,"  and  **  The 
Hattlf  ff  Tala\tr.i,"  Uiih  |Hi«M-y.«ing  great  |NN>tical  merit — and  *'  .\  Sketch  uf 
IreUnd,  P;i.'*t  and  IVevnt ;"  **  A  Sketch  uf  the  Cariipaign  in  Portugal ;" 
••  LeitiT!!  nn  thr  Snb|iii  nf  the  Naval  War  with  America;"  •*  A  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellinjtioi  ;**  •'  Stories  from  the  lltMorv  of  Kngland  for  Children  ;" 
«•  K.  ply  to  the  Letters  v(  Malat  lu  Malagruwther  ;*'  •«  The  Suffolk  Papers ;'! 
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^'  Militlu'y  Evento  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,"  and  <'  BoswelFs  Life  of 
Johnson."  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  one  enjoying  the  reputation  such 
works,  and  a  successful  parliamentary  and  official  career,  brought  him,  would 
be  thrown  into  intimacy  with  the  most  distinguished  literary  lights  of  the 
day ;  and  accordinglpr  Mr.  Croker  will  be  found  in  close  communication  and 
pocial  intercourse  with  Scott,  Canning,  Ellis,  Lockhart,  and  Southey,  all  of 
whom  honoured  him  with  the  tribute  of  a  constant  and  steady  regard.  With 
the  three  first  mentioned  of  these  he,  in  1809,  first  established  "  The  Quarterly 
Review,"  which  has  ever  since  received  occasional  contributions  from  his  pen. 

Resulting  almost  necessarily  from  this  eminent  literary  association,  was  the 
notice  and  regard  of  one  who  was  at  once  the  patron  and  sharer  of  all  refined 
and  liberal  pursuits,  and  we  observe  George  the  Fourth  from  an  early  period 
honouring  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  with  peculiar  condescension.  This 
kindness  lasted  his  life,  and  evinced  itself  in  a  thousand  instances,  which 
the  grateful  recollection  of  the  servant  treasures  up,  though  probably  for- 
gotten almost  at  the  moment  they  were  conferred  by  the  royal  benefactor.  The 
most  delightful  reumans  of  talentf  wit,  and  refinement,  took  place  at  Carlton 
House ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  these,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Croker,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  first  entertained  Scott,  and  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  probe  him  as  to 
the  authorship  of  Waverley.  The  party  consisted  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  Lord 
Jfelville,  besides  Mr.  Croker  himself. 

'*  The  prince  and  Scott,"  says  Croker,  *'  were  the  two  most  brilliant  story- 
tellers, in  their  several  ways,  that  I  ever  happened  to  meet.  They  were  both  aware 
of  their  forte — and  both  exerted  themselves  that  evening  with  delightful  effect. 
On  going  home,  I  really  could  not  decide  which  of  them  had  shone  the  most.  The 
regent  was  enchanted  with  Scott,  as  Scott  with  him ;  and  on  all  his  subsequent 
Vbits  to  London,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  royal  table." 

It  as  a  singular  thing  that,  although  known  to  each  other  as  correspondents 
and  by  fame.  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Croker  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  met.  The 
commanding  powers  of  sarcasm  possessed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
seem  to  have  had  their  effect  even  on  the  stubborn  temperament  of  Byron ; 
and  in  the  few  notices  we  have  of  him  in  Moore's  biography,  he  is  alluded  to  by  the 
poet  with  respect  and  admiration,  certainly,  but  2USo  with  some  degree  of  mis- 
givinff  and  fear.  '*  Why,"  Croker  once  asked,  "  is  the  poem  called  the  *  Bride  of 
Abyoos  ?* "  '•  A  cursed  awkward  question,"  says  Byron  to  Murray,  "  being 
unanswerable.  I  was  a  great  fool  to  make  the  Bull,  and  am  ashamed  of  not 
being  an  Irishman." 

The  edition  of  BoswelFs  Johnson  has  met  with  a  greater  success  than 
any  purely  literary  work  might  now  be  fdrly  expected  to  enjoy  under  any 
circumstances.  It  is  truly  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  oar 
country  ;  and  the  editors  of  the  edition  of  1839  acknowledge  this  when  they 
Bay — 

**  The  edition  of  1631  excited  so  much  notice  among  the  periodical  contributors 
to  our  periodical  press,  that  a  new  and  plentiful  source  of  elucidation,  both  histo- 
irical  and  critical,  has  been  placed  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Croker's  successors. 
•  .  .  His  character  and  station  opened  to  him,  when  preparing  the  edition  of  1831 « 
many  new  and  most  interesting  sources  of  information,  both  mannsoript  and  oraL" 

Of  late  years,  having  met  with  a  severe  and  heart-chilling  domestic  loss, 
^hich  removed  from  him  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  personiQ  ambition,  Mr. 
Croker  has  not  only  lived  retired,  as  we  have  said,  from  public  life,  but  secluded 
from  general  and  metropolitan  society,  except  at  rare  intervals,  reserving  princi- 
pally for  the  privacv  of  his  own  fireside  that  play  of  fancy  and  fund  of  information 
which  were  formerly  at  public  disposal  and  m  universal  demand.  From  time  to 
time  a  bolt  is  fulminated  from  The  Quarterly  RevieWf  supposed  to  be  from  his 
right  hand,  at  some  prominent  object  of  ridicule  or  disgust ;  and  it  is  said  that 
Lady  Morgan,  the  French  School  of  NoreUstSy  and  Lord  John  Russell  have 
kBcoMsively  fdt  the  power  of  bis  arm. 
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ir  rea<I<'r«  mnv  imturnllj  a»k,  is  it  iH)s>ible  that  .nuch  talonti  are  reroiming 
crciM*i],  or  i'liiVlnvinir  theiiir-flvi's  milv  nt  such  niiuinture  labour  as  the  coii< 


rm  lit  an  nrticlu'fnr  a  |HTii>(IIcal  ?  Wliv,  thcv  may  ju.stlj  inquiro,  in  thii 
t  intcllcrtiial  lapit^il  |>cTniittiMi  to  lie  iilli*,  (»r  onfy  to  hear  ualtr)-  int«Toat  in 
'ity,  w)i(  II  it  might  l>i>  fructifvin^'  in  mighty  8|H;cuIationA  fur  thu  advaiita;;o 


**  I>  H>i  tiim*  Hitli  ni^Kanl  hand  iiihi>iri« 
[  Hi-*]  latiT  a^r  ^ith  fffhlrr  fin*  ?  * 

le  arr  fin(>stiiin>  that  (h-nian«l  an  an>wcr,  fur  the  conimunit}'  majr  be  cun- 
ecl  to  have  n  right  to  tin-  uhilititK  of  it«  constituent  partK,  ami  tu  tax 
lectual,  as  peruniarv  iiiromc,  for  the  public  ffoo<l.  It  is  in<Ici'd  an  interest* 
ipoculation  to  roiL^idiT  what  might  have  been  the  conM't|uencv  of  Mr. 
:er*fl  having  continued  hi^  cffortA  for  the  ConsiTvativc  cau.^e  openl)'  in  the 
iiitton  of  the  ln>t  t«'n  )ean».  His  uffivUd  aitl  could  only  now  have  beeu 
able,  for  he  fore>;iw  and  preilieted  the  iuime<liatc  failure  of  the  adminin- 
9n  (if  lH.'t.*i.  lUit  at  this  dav  he  mav  have  many  reaftom^  to  offer  which 
J  not  only  excu-e  and  extc  niuite,  hut  justify  hi<  refu-sal  to  enter  once  again 

the  counciU  of  thu  nation.  He  may  retain*  unalterably,  the  same 
on  whieh  nio>t  of  his  colleagues  then  held — that  reform*  as  it  was  piaiuied 
M  it  was  earrieil,  was  detrimental  to  the  IhM  interests  of  the  community— 

the  l»orougti  sy>tem  only  retjuired  modification,  tieing  in  itself  essmiittlbf 
itutinhult  and  vitally  neee.v^ry  to  the  strength  of  a  government.  Tht^so 
manv  other  tdd-ra>hioned  notions  lie  may  have  liuggtAl  iu  his  privacyy  and 
be  willing  now  to  give  up,  a«  he  would  Ik*  obliged  to  do  if  he  were  to  enlist 
elfin  the  |iuhlie  service  a^ain  with  others  of  more  elastic  opinions.  He 
acknowledce  such  con>training  motives  as  love  of  principle  and  politi- 
onststency,  and  he  nuiy  .shrink  fn»m  sacrificing  these  at  the  »hrinc  of  cxpe- 
rjr :  and  sliall  we  blame  him,  if  Fuch  \n}  his  motives?  Alas!  in  the»e  days 
ran*  to  find  such  in>tances  of  virtue,  and  if  we  seek  them,  we  must  inevi- 

"shun  the  haunts  of  men,"  and  follow  them  into  the  seclusiiin  to  which 

very  unmipularity  has  a  tendency  to  doom  them.  But  we  wish  to  believe 
Mr.  (Voker.  the  state.«man  and  the  man  of  IttterSf  is  not  in  cither  capacity 
lie  or  an  unitiHuential  man.  Let  us  hope  that  the  maf(nHm  opus  is  yet  to 
liith  the  worlil — the  literary  fruit  of  long  retirement  to  arise,  like  wisdom 
tike  every  thing  great,  the  **slow  product  of  laborious  years."     Let  tis  take 

the  credit  of  a  \outh  and  manhood  of  strenuous  action,  tliat  the  riper  age 
M  litterat*'»r  shall  not  bt*  an  inghtrious  one  ;  that  ho  will  make  ffood  the 
iise  of  his  prime  and  the  predictions  of  his  cotemporariet,  and  be  found  to 

broui^ht  the  experience  and  the  research  of  an  active  life  to  bear  upon 
>  Work  of  public,  national,  universal  intcreet.  We  hopv  it  and  believe  it 
mire,  that  in  iMiIitici  he  yi*t  rules  from  l>ehind  the  cloud,  and,  when  troubles 
whelm  the  sLite,  *<  reviMts  at  the  glimpM*:*  of  the  moon  "  the  more  secret 
lelect  <'i>nclavi'S  of  statesmen  anil  philosophers,  and  when  the  lighttT  throng 
•h  ared  from  their  hal!<*,  is  rtill  left  in  the  i^nv<K*ationA  of  Drayton  Manor, 
thfield^iye,  and  lhl\otr  Castle,  amongst  the  mighty  few  who  are  privilegml 
'main  ;  ren'mhling  in  this  re^^pect,  as  in  many  others,  his  countryman  Swift, 
«unre<M»gni!»(d  inHuenre  was  so  |iaramount  with  the  mort* ostensible  and  of- 

directiirs  of  the  ciiuuM'ls  of  ijni*en  .\nne.  If  any  section  of  the  British 
>n  has  a  rijht  to  call  Mr.  (Voker  from  his  retirement,  we  claim  that  ivrivilege 
»ur»elve«.  Wf  have  needed  him — we  mn.'d  him  much.  We  shall  have  a 
*  reaily  fir  him— a  plait*  he  could  not  but  think  it  still  an  honour  to  fill, 
invite  him  inti»  the  couneils  of  the  nation  once  more  ;  we  beseech  him  to 
t  in  governing  u^ :-  -but  we  are  ready  to  receive  his  refusal  with  deference 
re  U'lieve  that  it  wouM  In- grtmnded  on  no  light  motives— no  capricious 
1) — nt»  jHi'vifth  |N*culiarity  of  sentiment.  The  right  of  impressment  does 
•xist  in  the  |Nditical  conimonwealth,  amongst  Coiw«*rvatives  at  least,  and  we 
.  commit  th<-  ve»M'l  of  the  .'*tate  to  other  hands,  if  the  ''pilot  that  weathered" 
fa  **Morm,"  and  scTved  his  country  gallantly  and  well,  should  now  wish 
ijoy  what  in  bis  case  may  be  termed  without  a  metapborj  the  oHmm  cum 
Uaie, 
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Mr.  CnSar'naidnu  U  dignillpd  mA  cnurlei>ui>,  nt  tiw  x 

unreserred  Add  frank.      His  manners  bespMih  Ihc  (»inrtl;r  ■*  - , » 

■chool ;  and  with  oiHiilons,  &nd  perhant  projudicM,  derl««4  ftviB  (I 
source,  he  has  matched  tlie  refined  and  inlcrutln;  [)«ciiliat-tllc«  of  d 
hj  which  we  now  prtncipall;  rccottnise  it.  The  charaetvrbtlc  al 
versalional  talent  ii  bolilnesi — a  buldocM  diaplajeil  under  all  oirani 
in  ail  societJM.  This  etnpasaioneJ  boldnpH  U.  Indeod,  (ho  n>aam--pi 
writing,  his  ipeecbet,  hi.s  opinions,  his  career  b  life.  II«  lorda  il>  i 
over  hu  subject  aod  his  i>pj>(>ncnls  ;  and  in  ar^ni^t  nriU  i>ooaAio(Mll 
revel  in  the  aiibJDgation  of  truth  itself  to  thp  view  ho  ha*  laktru  of 
boldness  extends  and  fWcrs  inlo  bis  h-onj,  and  riie*  fore*  and  pm 
his  satire.     He  gives  the  Ia!<h  the  full  force  of  hi«  arm,  ami  adininia 

Ktion  only  the  more  UEsparinglj  for  the  chance  of  retiirl  anij  roprii 
Idncss,  too,  adds  a  fbiblc  ncceMioa  of  cIToet  In  hi*  wil ;  nad  thr 
sarcasm  he  delight*  in,  however  doUcalo  and  rvfined,  d*rU«  mncl 
power  from  the  abandiM  with  wbicb  he  Aealt  them  forth.  YM  lhl>  f< 
never  dc^eneralea  bto  rocklcMness.  Tlwrc  is  evpr  to  bcdimi^rtied  h 
unrestrained  sallies  an  tint  and  nbj'cci,  carried  lliroiij^h  In  thvlr  a{ip«df 
and  unaffected  b^  the  ei<?itciQcnt  nnd  animation  of  the  tnontmt.  Vt 
adroit  even  in  hi*  rebeiticiice,  wllj  in  p«x*inn  iltelf,  lui  malm  rnvtrj 
hnman  feeling  lubservieiil  ru  an  uften  latent  object,  and  «il|  mr 
through  the  tortaousneai)  of  u  ainty  and  coinplicaiml  dobat*,  Iq  name  o 
onlovardshispofaf,  whiitcvtr  it  1«,  than  bcfora  he  cniered  npanh,  ] 
family  he  is  seen  to  the  RrL'aicttadtaniiige.  Of  these,  a  larRw  ciral>«f 
is  almost  continually  gatlioii'd  nround  him,  and  ho  ne\*cr  a]la«s  |h«  ata 
depth  of  hit  appHcatiOD  t<i  litorary  or  other  pursuits  to  throw  a  ilwak  ■ 
teancsa  over  hi*  tntercmirie  with  the  loait  amongid  them.  Thvj  m 
interrnpt  or  to  cBatract  him  as  they  will ;  and  in  ilua  ho  flnalj  rcai 
friend  Scott — deeming  the  tighteit  calls  of  hit  nffectionii  pnwvrfnl  t 
supersede  tha  weigktwsl  lalioura  of  his  mind.  Ho  ti  la  bo  aawn  hj 
have  tfaeprivilegoof  visiting  him.  pasiing  fr«cly  in  andaut  aniong>ihIa' 
now  pursuing  some  rcaearch  amidM  his  ample  library;  then  L-umiDgfc 
iu  band,  where  his  friends  ore  aMemblcd,  ready  at  a  motncnl*  waral^ 
with  interest  into  all  tbe  dviaila  of  Incal  or  family  afTain.  aoii  wlwn  tl 
is  rihausted,  Avdy  retiring  Into  hia  privacy  again,  there  fi  tala  ^p 
ruptcd  but  not  brokra  Ihrtad  nf  severer  study. 

We  rclnolanlly  onit  tliis  noiluc.  which  our  limits  have  ohUgvd  ««  | 
more  than  we  conld  have  It  ii(hcd.  Our  conM>lalionts,  that  Mr.  Crafcat 
be  one  day  mattarof  history,  and  tlnd  a  far  more  ahin  htstoriaa.  bl 
time,  this  sketch  will  serve— niidpr  the  peculiar  circnmitancra  wo  hM 
in  the  outset,  that  of  tbe-  vltil  death,  as  it  may  bo  termed,  uf  an  emln 
man  having  io  long  pricrdi'd  his  natural  and  inloUrctuaJ  dunaaa* 
public  interest  alive,  and  rvminrl  our  own  country  in  particular,  a^tt| 
of  a  son,  of  whom  sba  bo*  to  great  reason  Iu  be  proud.  ^^M 
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THE  TAlir  QUSSTION. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  the  lOth  of  Mav, 
aAer  a  considerable  quantity  of  talk  in 
the  House  of  (^)lnmons,  about  bribery 
in  gt>neral,  and  that  which  hafl  pre- 
vailed at  Sudbury  in  fiarticular,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  rose  to  make  his  statement 
on  the  commercial  tarif.  The  house 
wa.H  not  crowded,  nor,  at  the  time,  did 
any  very  |>articular  interest  seem  to 
attach  itself  to  the  statement*  The 
facts  were  known  ;  the  list  of  raw 
duties  had  )>een  printed,  and  was  upon 
the  table  of  the  liouse.  The  only  cu- 
riosity which  existed  was  as  to  the 
arguments  whereby  the  change  from 
the  old  duties,  or  from  absolute  prohi- 
bition, to  the  new  duties,  would  be 
defendcnl.  The  leading  men  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  house  had  fre- 
quently ca«>t  the  following  dilemma 
upon  the  minister  : — "  If,"  said  they, 
"your  new  tarif  should  not  bring  down 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  is 
of  no  value  to  the  mass  of  consumers ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  do4*s  mate- 
rially reduce  the  price  of  provisions 
and  other  commodities,  it  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land,  who  put  your  (Conserva- 
tive gentlemen  into  place  and  power, 
that  YOU  might  defend  them.  *  To 
this  the  constant  answer  of  the  premier 
was  :  that  he  did  expect  to  cause  such 
a  fall  of  prices  as  would  be  of  material 
benefit  to  the  consumer  ;  but  be  hopeil 
to  show  to  the  gentlemen  representing 
the  landed  interest,  when  he  came  to 
make  his  statement  to  the  house,  that 
the  alarm  which  had  been  raised  about 
an  injury  likely  to  be  done  to  them, 
was  without  foundation. 

English  country  gentlemen  are  not 
apt  to  have  much  faith  in  what  may  be 
done  by  argument,  to  give  them  dif- 
ferent views  upon  a  subject,  the  facts 
of  which  are  already  before  them. 
They,  therefore,  did  not  crowd  in  very 
great  numbers  to  hear  the  statement 
of  the  minister  ;  and  it  was  as  well  that 
they  did  not.  Such  of  them  as  did  attend 
heard  nothing  to  gratify  them.  What 
tbej  did  hear  was  an  extremely  able 
speech  agminst  them— a  speech  in  which 
Vol.  XIX.— No.  lU. 


the  argument  was  baaed  almost  exdu- 
siveW  upon  mercantile  principlety  and 
which,  with  reference  to  these  princi* 
pies,  wa^  both  correct  and  luminous. 
The  principle  of  mercantile  advantage 
is  that  of  oDtaining  what  is  required  at 
the  smallest  cost.  In  order  that  it  may 
be  sold  at  a  profit.     The  principle  of 
advantage  for  producers  is  that  of  seHing 
at  as  dear  a  rate  as  may  be  compatiblo 
with  permanency  of   demand*     It  is 
undoubtedly  for   the  interest  of  the 
merchant  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  anjr 
market  where  he  can  \mj  cheapest* 
and  to  import  what  be  has  bought 
abroad  without  restriction.     As  un* 
doubtedly,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  home 
producer  that  no  such  freedom  should 
De  allowed  to  the  merchant*  but  that  be 
should  be  compelled  either  to  purchase 
what  b  produ<^ed  at  home,  even  though 
it  be  dearer  ;  or,  if  he  will  go  abroad 
for  that  sort  of  commodity  which  he 
may  obtain  at  home,  that  he  should 
have  to  pay  a  considerable  duty  upon 
importation.     It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
ducer is  a  consumer  also*  and  in  so  far 
as  his  interest  as  a  consvner  goes,  it  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  merchant ; 
but  as  men's  incomings  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  of  greater  amount  than  tMr 
outgoings,  and  as  men's  outgoings  are 
not  merely  for  articles  of  eonsumption» 
but  for  many  fixed  charges  of  rent* 
taxes,  and  other  things,  for  wUch  a 
certain  stipulated  sum  must  be  paid, 
whether  produce  be  dear  or  dieap»  it 
b  far  more  for  the  producer's  interest 
that  the  commodities  which  he  pro- 
duces shall  be  dear.     The  mercantile 
interest,  then,  and  the  producing  In- 
terest, (which  latter  is  tne  interest  of 
the  land-owner  and  labourer,)  are  op- 
posed to    one  another.     In    such  a 
country  as  Holland,  where  the  mer- 
cantile faiterest  prevails    over    everr 
other,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  aound 
policy  to  legislate  chiefly  for  that  in- 
terest, even  at  the  expense  of  the  n^ 
tive  producing  interest.     In  such  a 
country  as  Prance,  again,  where  the 
interest  in  foreign  tnde  is  compara- 
tively trifiing,  legislation  should  fkvour 

%  ■ 


the  landed  intereet.  wUeb,  bOmd,  H 
very  ^pabl?  doe*.  In  EnKbrnd*  dw 
nu^itude  of  both  inlwwti  ii  gni 
than  in  an;  other  eiiitinK  i 
it  requtreii  rerj  great  lUU  in  tba  m- 
Tsmment  uid  legiaUtnrei  to  kM  WW. 
balance  even  between  the  t«o. 
.  TJwjwho  Ji;uM.  Sir  iioherl  I'ehVa 
Itatement  la  «ii;>^ljvI  »I'  tlm  uew  lariC, 
srooUim  to  thu  woild  Uist  he  d«ve- 
fopad  the  tnia  prinvIpWt  of  mercantile 
poliojr.  To  this  olhera  answer,  ihat 
thongh  it  be  true  thai  he  d^vploped  the 
bue  prineiplw  of  mercantiU  policj,  Jl 
doea  not  folio*  thnt  he  devoloped  the 
true  prinoipleaornaf  ill  rial  policj,  since 
the;  loeluda  other  truth*  of  nt  least 
•quid  Importabce  vilh  ihnie  relnling 
to  meroantUaarlvantnge.  The  minister 
U  not  the  laKWitliw  agent  o{  the  mer- 
obantai  but  tM  aerraM  i»f  tlw  orvm* 
Mtingi  or  anppoaid  to  aott  Ibr  A«  ba- 
beSt  ofthawlwlahodj  of  the  MopK 
of  whom  tha  nMralttiite  bnt  nrm  « 
part 

Theipee<dioatbalarir«aAibII«d,  M 
nana].  Sir  Robart  Pcd'a  pawarAd  sua- 
tOT7  over  a  drj  BRV  of  boU.  Hk 
•ipoailioBo/tbaMrdMlarTlavawUefc 
ha  aoiqibt  to  taiarm,  waa  Moat  laai^ 
and  tlw  olHn— tanaat  ha  hmigkl  fcr> 
ward  in  npnort  of  tbaOf  war*  cogwl 
and  nAdeoiaUa.  Still  it  waa  m  ««• 
mast  wUeh  did  sat  ahaw  tha  lawM 
Interaat  that  thqr  woold  ba  nioen  hj 
hi*  peUf^t  hot  that  thay  woddootloaa 
qoita  ao  modt  aa,  perhaps  thef  ^pro- 
haadadt  and  thatltwaa  aaaanary  to  da 
BoroetUng  wbarabjtbe  ialarait  of  oaa- 
•unars  would  ba  pniMtod. 

Tba  ganaral  prba^  of  the  tvnM- 
nnt,  wat  atatad  hj  tha  adablar  to  bo 
that  of  ranoTinf  abaolMo  praUbitlaM. 
and  of  redmlag  proUbltorj  taiat 
within  tba  boutiU  of  iUr . 
Aa  to  tha  r»w  Batarial^  • 


upermW  mi 

nlll  make  >omf  iproBt,  bower^r  I 

price  I  liul  it  him;  bo  rnla  to  the 

(rodnci-r,  who  hM  slwajra  faoaa 
abit  of  living  bettar  iban  tha  f 
pruduoer,  alia  olio  tntnt  j 
even  for  thn  *amo  tort  ofjl 
of  the  fureigneCi  i 
euhmit  to  it. 

fliil  it  !■  evident  thot  Sir  E 
Pe#V«  mind,  li!i«  iImI  of  HKat  pi 
who  oupouM  the  polii^  e«UMl'*ut 
ik  Hxfi  npon  th«  inwroof  «f  thi 
Riimer.  nnd  not  upon  (hkl  of  th< 
ducor.  Hn  ridiculed  ■  SooMh 
of  h^rrinsi,  «ho  had  wrktea  ( 
ihel  hp,  inc  Mi4  AahcTf  woa  o 
tTHclnr  in  oror;  thing  but  barriai 
thfii  rummiidii;  be  hw  that  hmt 
would  be  ruin  to  him,  tor  iIm  N 
full;  «-ouia  »U  for  aeten  or 
•lullinft>i<«b>t  [lieSoolchwero  tall 


sot  ImIb  rnh|ta(  u 


thay  wero  rcdoeadto  i 
rata  of  dnty.  Aa  to  hi 

arUeleet  wbiA  enter  Into  onr  MotAh* 
tnrea,  it  was  pr^oaad  la  radooi  Iha 
duliee  genaralt  to  a  maitrmla  nrio  ^ 
umfehtitm.  At  to  o^platalj^JBasB- 
botnred  ulielaa,  praUUtwM  who  ro- 
moTadiaodproblMtorrdatiaarodMBdi 
to  that  tha  mann&etmn  of  ftn%n 
.coontriea  might  wtor  inta  afiir  aoik 
rtlitiom  with  onr  doaeatia  Maortha- 

Thnaan  TtgM  wordi.    Tho  wf-   , 
ill  that  ID  aadi  bitanoa  thi  prlM   < 


.  barrel,  for  wkleh  Iho; 
uow  to  (">}'  90*-.  I  conld  no*  olUq 
aea  that  tha  niiu«<|iMac«*  «f  mj 
«uro  won  llk*l;  te  be  fiir-f  rMaoat 
I  alin  dnilra  IB  eocnnraxo  oor 
fli,hrri».  Why  dhfniKt  nbt  th»  i 
Itkhurnian  ■■nmf>«t»  *(lb  tho  ■*! 
N'nrwaj'  i  1  tei,  redaeo  tbo  4l 
timber— enable  fiia  !•  ImIU   » 

bo»t_iu  Ro  out  r>nb»  to  m^  u 

gala  in  ruder  weattbar,  mjrraalt  ■ 
-^bd  tfana  lie  will  be  »Me  %m  «■ 
with  tbo  NumiiEiBn.  IIU  bravar 
STuat— hli  1,1.111  bi  «J  (real.  <^ 
trade  to  r»m|ietilb)Oi  Ihat  afa* 
glre  B  new  atlnitliia  tn  hi*  iMh 
and  tii*n  rxitnee  the  ilaly  no  Itehfl 
he  will  be  mablMl  tn  (upolt  Iho  im 
Ireland,  whiuh  be  B|jyr<lMeile  wn 
rive  Ita  inppljr  of  benruf*  (raa  ihi 
dialaot  ibMBB  of  Korekj," 

An  lliii  somdi  ?vr7  weU,  ■  | 
do    man;    harajii^iMi    of    WWi 
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ni*it:iiM  rirlu  an<l  i-*  not  Norway  poor? 
Wliv-  >!iiMi!il  n  »t  (he  li:ii'il  uorkiii^ 
Si-i)li'!j  fi-^li"  rmnii  tfi*l  SDim*  nf  tli"  ad- 
xaut.i^r  ut*  lli*  rirlirs  111'  thi»  cmnitry 
to\^Iiic'h  lit*  )»fli)n^<i  *  On  wiiat  ^^rnnml 
of  iMilifv  i«»  ir.  that  th**  S«M>t<.*h  ^ul^it•ct 
(if  tlu*  Hriti^h  ciMwii  «>houl*l  he  ilrtvcn 
to  all  thf  li;ir<i>ln]»<«,  an*!  all  tli«»  {linch- 
inir  jKMuiry  of  iln»  Norwrffian  'f  It  is 
not  n[)Mn  tli«*  .stormy  st'a  that  t)io 
Sootch  ri>htrniaii  >pond<4  hU  litth* 
gain>,  thi>uv;h  it  U  thiTc  he  must 
rani  thmi.  Hit  ohjort  \>t  that  tiU 
wife  anii  chiMren  may  live  in  Honit; 
little  <lei;re('  of  eoinfort  at  home. 
\s  it  |»o!«sihl»>  for  tlii'Ui  to  live  ev<*n 
in  e<|ual  ei»nitort  with  tlio  N<irwojriiin 
upon  ciiual  iraiiio  >  \s  it  not  notorious 
that  every  arti*ii*  x^  taxetltm  times  an 
miieh  a"  it  i**  in  Norwav/  What 
amount,  then,  of  humanitv,  orof  eom- 
uion  ri'a-on.'ih!inf«<>.  i>  there  in  talking 
ofhi>  ltraver\.  anil  hin  <>kill,  an«l  the 
''•tinitilus  of  eoni}M>tition"  with  the  un- 
taxe.l  fon'i«ner  ?  Let  there  he  enough 
of  eoinpetition  toho  a  cheek  u|>on  lazi- 
m'v<i  or  extortion  :  \^hatfver  ^timulatCA 
the  one,  or  hinileri^  the  other,  will  l»e  a 
fimI  henefit  ;  hut  do  not  .«eek  to  place 
poor  hard-workinirpt'ople  ii|»«»!i  a  level 
with  foreigners  ulio  live  in  a  poor 
country,  where  povi-rty  is  no  dej^ada- 
tiun,  and  who  havr  to  pav  very  light 
taxation  in  <*oinpari'>on  with  ours. 

Ah  to  eat  tie  and  meat,  the  great  al- 
teratioii.H  with  n-^peet  to  them  were  not 
defvudt-d  on  the  ground  that  the  home 
produoern  wouhl  not  he  hi>er!«  liy  the 
change,  hut  that  they  ought  to  5uhmit 
to  the  lo--».  **  I  .-^h  ill  >how  to  the  pro- 
duoem  of  eatth*  and  meat,'*  said  Sir 
U.  Pe- 1,  *•  that  the  rem«ival  of  the 
prohihitioii  ill  the  one,  ami  the  reduc- 
tion of  ih"  dut\  in  the  other  article,  is 
ni»t  oidv  juHtiti.iMe,  hut  that  it  \*  ah<o- 
lutelv  ifi-mandetl  hv  the  ••tat**  of  the 
coiintrv,  and  h\  i  verv  <>on*»id>-ratiiin  of 
ju^tit.e,  of  prudenee,  and  of  ptdicv." 
Anil  then  he  ppMVul.- 1  to  >how  with 
gr«  at  ch-artn  k*.  how  tie'  pricf  <if  pro- 
vi?>i«>n<hal  turn  A<«ed,  and  how  de&ir- 
ahle  it  wan  that  that  price  nhouM  bt« 
ag.iin  ri'ductd.  It  i%  therefore,  mani- 
fest that  a  redui'tioii  of  the  returns  of 
the  prodiieiT^  i<«  contemplated,  though 
A  great  dral  wa4  ^aid  to  »how  that  the 
furrign  ctunin-'titiiin  couM  not  Ik*  coiui- 
dcraide,  and  there  wa^  no  ground  for 
MIT  luuiie  on  the  Kuhject. 

Most  pvr»on!i   will  ailinit  that  but- 
cher*! meat  in  EngUnil— at  all  errots 


in  London — hn*  of  late  yearn  heen  «o 
\\\m\\  in  pri»porii>in  to  th.*  prieo^  of 
other  thing*,  and  to  ffcnoral  wa^e.**, 
t^^^  to  make  sumc  rcductiim  very  expe- 
dient. Thu  question  ii«,  whether  a 
jti>>t  nieilium  of  duty  Iuia  )>een  hit. 
The  graziers  anil  cattle-fwdera  gene- 
rally complain  that  the  effiK't  uf  the 
miiiisteri.'il  |H>licy  ha.<  hi't^n  to  bring 
dt»wii  tln'ir  produci*  twenty  iter  cent, 
in  the  wholenalo  market,  while  the  or- 
dinary run  of  consumers  have  (d>talned 
no  reducti(m  at  all.  For  to  far,  in 
London,  thL«  is  quite  true. 

But  wider  matters  of  p<dicj  arc  con- 
nected with  his  statement  on  the  tarif 
qui>stion.  The  Whigs  proclaim  that 
it  is  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  their 
principles.  The  measure,  they  »ay, 
d(H*s  not  go  far  enough,  hut  Me  prinvi^ 
plen  arowrd  vnmUi  jnttify  going  much 
faitker  —  even  to  the  re|K'al  of  thu 
corn-law5:  and  to  thisy  Aiid  similar 
changi*5,  they  declare  that  they  look, 
when  time  and  the  course  of  eventa 
shall  enable  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  carrr 
such  measures.  For  the  present,  all 
the  fierce  attacks  on  the  minister  have 
iH'cn  given  up,  and  the  Whigs  teem  as 
if  they  hoped  to  play  the  same  game 
with  him  as  they  did  fifteen  years 
ago  with  Canning — to  cover  him  with 
the  slimo  of  their  flatterv,  and  then 
swallow  him  as  a  l-.>ader.  Certainlj 
they  will  be  quite  ready  to  meet  him 
half  way  ;  and  it  may  hap[ien,  that 
during  the  next  session  of  parliament 
a  new  arrangement  of  |iarties  will 
arise  out  rif  the  present  state  of  feel- 
ing between  Sir  Utibert  Peel  and  a 
large  section  of  his  supjKirters  on  the 
one  hand,  and  bis  approximation  to 
the  avowed  principles  of  the  Whigs  OD 
the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  representatives 
of  the  landed  interest,  the  state  of  tbo 
caM*  is  this.  They  fi-el  that  It  was 
they  who  brought  the  present  govern- 
ment into  power,  believing  that  It 
would  protect  them  and  their  consti- 
tuents from  the  hostile  policy  of  the 
Whigs.  The  result  has  been'that,  as 
they  say  themselves,  they  have  been 
hit  in  three  wars — namely,  by  the  new 
corn-law,  by  the  income-tax,  and  by 
the  new  tarif.  Thev  complain  of 
being  put  in  a  false  poMtion  with  their 
coiuitituentSf  to  whom  they  promiaed* 
on  liehalf  of  the  Conservative  leaders« 
a  description  of  policy  which  those 
leaden  repudiate.     They  thought  that 


sometliiDg    dirAetl;   oppow4   to 
Whig  poticj  of  lut  jtKt  would  h 
been  adopted)    wb»ma,  tho  ] 
adopted  b;  Um  i  Ii,  aa  to 

ciple,  not  rerj  <ii  th        tLat 

the  Wbigs,  but  a      > 
gree. 

No  one  caa  danr  that  tba  wMattf 
act  with  great  indapendenca  In  tbna 
ranning  conntor  to  tbt  yUnn  of  tba 


7  men  who  pot  them  lo  oOoe  i  aad 
they  ore  not  ebargeaUa  with  dlraet 
dapUctty.  unc«  tb^  nonr  tM  that 
they 


ronld  act  otbcrwiM  than  thn 
havBBcted.  Bnttbt^oartainljallowM 
the  people  in  tbe  oonntlaa  to  maka  » 
ver;  coiuiderable  odataka  without  aaj 
Attempt  to  set  thorn  right 
There  ia  now  (oou  raaaon  to  vgff 


, _ OWW 

(hr^gDWftnaffitwtia  omnot  wen 
doing  »o  for  tlie  prCHent,  bat  wbt 
iiev«rt)iPl«4(i,  *n  iau«b  diMpoai 
not  111  Mj  ditgaUml,  that  ttoy 
readily  avail  lhif>n»«1vet  «f  »  pr 
for  showing  thrir  fMlIng  when  ai 

Eptnnity  ariiw.  It«ertiunlj  a 
Miid  with  trurh  that  »t  fimal 
thing  lilte  a  ronliid  fcolln^  tmbtiit 
tween  ihc  able  C«nacrvaiiv«  uin 
and  ibc  grcnt  boily  of  oountj  men 
hy  nhom  lie  baa  hitherto  ban 


the  last  month,  tome  atir 
tion  wat  obtarred  in  tba  Dd^bonr^ 
hood  of  the  Hooae  of  Commoiia.  It 
wai  occaMoned  l^  a  amall  crowd  ear- 
rying  down  to  Uw  bowoi  upon  a  hait^ 
barrow,  the  petition  of  the  chartist* — 
to  be  beard  at  the  bar  in  ai^ort  of 
theircUms.  TheaaoItiBaaraof  the 
following  easy  and  modarata  natora; — 
first,  nniTerial  aidfraga  j  arerj  adolt 
male  person  to  bare  a  Tote  for  a  ra> 
presentative  in  the  Honae  of  Coat- 
mons:  secondt  vote  by  ballot:  tUrd. 
parliaments  to  ba  aleoted  annoallji 
fourth,  member*  of  pariiamant  not  to 
be  reaoired  to  bftva  any  proparta-qoft- 
liflcation  ;  6fth,inaDbvBof  the  Honaa 
of  Commons  to  be  paid  tar  tb«r  tna- 
ble  in  legislating :  lizlb,  ebctoral  dl^ 
tricts  to  be  foriMd  of  aaoal  nnmbar^ 
Tbe  people  who  braaght  down  tUi 
petition  bebaved  daoentlT  mongk,  and 
appeared  to  ba  in  owaiairabla  awe  of 


the  asuembljr  wUch  tbey 
preaching  with  •nob  atraordinBn  d*> 
uands — exprewed  in  no  very  danren- 
tisl  language. 

The  preseatalion  of  tbe  diartiat'e 

Btition  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thoam 
uncorabe,  one  of  tba  maiBbara  hr 
that  district  of  London,  eaUad  Fins- 
bury  in  the  refbrm-ac^  wiUk  baa  tba 
city  of  Westminster  on  tbe  aontb  and 
west,  Saint  Pancras — fivming  a  part 
of  the  boronrii  of  Harrlabone— a> 
the  north,  and  the  titf  or  London  «m 
tba  east.    Tom  DmMwnA^  a*  ba  to 


genoridlf  and  familiarly  can«d, 
good-looking  fellow,  ncHBOwhax  da 
ish  in  his  dref.9,  nnd  posse— e-l  of 
si  durable  fluency  and  revdinati 
sp^ch.  lie  has  latterly  ain* 
b«ing  fncclions,  otid  aa  he  la  tall 
smart  man  in  thii  «ay>  ba  makas 
houfic  laugh,  and  is  thrrvTtire  Ibt 
lo  with  (ome  lolcratitm.  Tho  EtH 
penplc  of  all  drgma  thMwIi 
scniiblr,  ua  apt  to  be  dull  t  a^  ai 
conKiom  of  it,  that  e  little  fin 


In  tliu  Houiw  of  CaKHSioo*  a  b 
dFVuiB  to  ixf  tbougbl  agrttqU  ntMl 
It  is  surprising  wbal  tfaiJi  la  tba 
of  fun  thuir  wonblp*  will  sosnat 
laugh  at.     Howevfp,  «bn  tfalf  h 

wilt  Tom  I>uiwo<abaslli«l} 

belongs  to  doii«  aa  to  M*' 
of  the  irasMneai  of  ittJH 
as  1  he  sneering,  flif 
thvy  AT*  nllvrcd. 

known  London  mill,  itenied  to 
very  lips  in  nil  the  fiukionibU  vtoM 
prclKMlPrnui  liumScs  of  that  "A 
ralizrd  mciropoUs."  Thera  b  ■ 
Tolting  incoiuislrncy  in  sstch  a 
•ctlbg  himself  on  a*  thr  rhaiaph 
whM  lie  call*  *■  lliB  wronged  and 
prruei)  working  claue^"  Noon* 
sappose  that  be  k>«  uy  siiweal 
■vRipaihv  with  them,  lie  h^a  no  i 
,LJ  ^™-w.»-  ,uh  ih,  w^ 
s.  H«  oan  I 
^ —  niofvbnt* 
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the  pnrliAmentary  Agunt  of  their  poli- 
ttcal  leader)!  merely  to  play  hU  pnrt. 
It  tends  to  keep  him  in  parliament  for 
a  place  of  9ome  importance,  and  g^ves 
him  an  op{M>rtunitv  to  threaten  with 
revolution  those  who  have  »omethinj|f 
to  lose  l>v  revolution.  A«  for  himsel^ 
it  i«  .4aid,  that  he  ha.%  on  thin  iicore» 
abundant  reason  to  be  recklesn — and 
hij»  manner  contirm.H  the  report.  In 
hi}*  own  way  ho  neems  inspired  by  the. 
same  kind  of  moral  aentiment>  or  im« 
moral  sentiment,  that  (Stimulated  Lord 
Hyron  when  he  wrote  Don  Juan.  Ho 
liken  to  have  a  hit  or  a  8neer  at  every 
thin^  which  they  who  have  not  had 
the  same  «<»rt  of  (>x{K'rienoe  as  himself 
are  pt»nfrally  di!*j>ose<i  to  regard  with 
some  respeit.  The  practice  of  virtue 
he  regartl.H  a^  a  pretence — the  appear- 
ance of  it  a  lit  matter  for  riuicule. 
Every  one  gra-np-*  power  for  the  sake 
of  |>ower ;  and  vr<>vernment  by  one  sort 
of  {KHjple  would  Ih*  jui^t  as  gtK>d  as 
by  another,  because  they  are  all  equally 
bad.  No  one  has  anv  doubt  that 
amonuf  his  familiarn  Mr.  Tom  Dun- 
combe  sneers  as  much  at  the  idea  of 
the  ctiuntry  beimr  governed  ujk>u 
"  chartist  "  principles,  as  in  the  houso 
he  does  at  the  pretenaitms  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  at  present  c<»n»tituted  ;  as- 
suring botumrable  members  that  if 
they  granted  the  prayer  of  the  char- 
tiM.H  *•  they  would  acquire  that  of 
which  thev  are  verv  much  in  want— 
nauiely,  the  resini't,  the  affiHrtion,  and 
the  KTatitude  of  the  country." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  l)uncombe9 
that  the  pt^titioners  should  be  heard 
at  the  bar  was  doubly  seconded<^by 
Mr.  Leader,  with  a  speech,  aud  by 
Mr.  O'C.^onnell  without  one.  The 
house  wa.<«  ^ub»e<|uent]T  occupied  tlie 
whole  evening  with  a  debate  upon  the 
motion,  and  the  prineifial  men  on  t>otb 
sides  spoke.  This  makes  the  matter 
worthy  of  notice ;  for  otherwise,  so 
extravagant  a  petition,  although 
stated  to  be  »ign«  d  by  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  persons,  would 
scarcxdv  be  worthy  of  much  attention. 
In  the  delMite  much  ingenuity  was  dis- 
played ;  but  of  souik!  philosophy,  ap- 
plicable to  the  subject  in  hand,  very 
little.  Mr.  Macaulay  opposed  hemring 
the  petit ioner*,  on  the  uround  that 
tmiversal  sufTrage  would  be  certainly 
a  great  evil,  and  he  f  tated  that  he  hi* 
lieved  the  petition  ha<l  been  '<  got  up'* 
by  detigning  qieo,  Aod  put  hj  tbem 


into  a  bad  and  pemiciotu  form.  Mr. 
Koebuck,  while  vtolentlv  angr?  with 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  while 
vindicating  the  chartist  multitude* 
and  their  right  to  be  heard,  described 
their  |>etition  as  wretched  trash,  writ- 
ten by  a  cowardly  and  malignant  de- 
magogue, whom  he  would  name,  only 
that  the  reptile  was  too  contemptible 
to  be  named.  This  is  the  mild  libe- 
ral, who  sets  himself  up  as  a  corrector 
of  the  tyranny  of  our  constitution ! 
Surely,  there  is  something  nearer  home 
that  he  would  do  well  to  exercise  hit 
correcting  powers  upon.  Sir  Jamet 
(vraham  lield,  that  to  hear  the  peti- 
tioners would  do  harm,  by  exciting  in 
them  expi^ctations  which  could  not  be 
realized.  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  speeches  of  groat 
force  and  ingenuity,  maintained  the 
same  proposition,  and  Mr.  Duncombe 
replied,  first  in  some  fierce  denunci*- 
tions,  which  made  the  house  cry 
*'  oh,**  and  then  with  some  allusion  to 
the  name  of  the  late  Whig  attorney- 
general,  which  mode  the  house  laugh. 
Finally,  the  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  238,  only  49  haying 
▼oted  for  it. 

Thus  were  the  most  important  men 
in  this  country  occupied  for  a  whole 
evening    in    the    discussion    of   that 
which  nobody  supposed  to  be  a  ge- 
nuine   document.       Whatever     may 
have  been  the  number  of  signatures 
to  the  petition,  it  was  in  truth  not  any 
representation  of  that  which  was  in 
the  minds  of  those  whose  signatures 
were  appended.     All  who  spoke  upon 
the  subject  seemed  to  feel  that  tome 
one  person,  or  some  few  persons,  who 
made  a  trade  of  agitation*  had  pat 
together  a  pack  of  insolent  trash,  in 
the  form  or  a  political  petition*  and 
had  got  signatures  in  consequence  of 
a  vague  and  ignorant  feeling  of  dis- 
content, but  without  any  comprehea« 
sion  of  the  matter  in  the  petition. 
The  number  of  signatures,  then*  did* 
in  reality,  gire  no  weight  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  petition.     There  was  no 
honest  connection  between  the  ntmi- 
bers  who  signed*  and  the  ienttments 
of  the  petition.     Lord  John  Russell 
said  that  he  wished  to  testify  his  res- 
pect for  the  numbers*  and  hu  abhor- 
rence of  the  doctrines  in  the  petition. 
Wliat  was  the  meaning  of  this*  be- 
yond that  ybrai  of  terseness  of  which 
the  noble  lord  b  so  Tain  ?    A  nore 
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muss  of  names  cannut  be  said  to  have 
any  thing  respectable  in  it^  unless  you 
connect  them  with  something  affirmed 
or  denied>  requested,  demanded,  or 
refused.  But  the  only  thing  with 
which  these  names  were  connected 
was  a  petition  containing  doctrines 
which  Lord  John  Russell  said  he  ab- 
horred. What  sort  of  respect,  then, 
did  he  mean  to  indicate  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  much  better  to  have 
told  Mr.  Duncombe  at  once  that  the 
^hole  affair  was  a  species  of  delusion 
.—that  for  the  honest  sentiments  of 
the  people,  calmly  expressed,  the  ut- 
most respect  was  entertained,  but  that 
no  reapect  was  due  to  the  impudent 
contrivance  of  a  knot  of  shameless 
demagogues,  who  poison  and  pervert 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  order  to 
serve  their  own  sordid  and  selfish 
ends.  The  petitioners  should  have 
been  told  that  they  were  utterly  mis- 
taken in  the  supposition  that  any  good 


could  flow  from  the  possession  of  that 
power  which  they  wish  to  possess,  be- 
fore they  are  so  disciplined  as  to  know 
how  to  use  it  without  abusing  it. 
"  Men,"  says  Burke,  "  are  qualified 
for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  disposition  to  put  moral  chain« 
upon  their  own  appetites ;  in  pro- 
portion as  their  love  of  justice  i« 
above  their  rapacity ;  in  proportion  a$ 
their  souTidness  and  sobriety  of  under" 
standing  is  above  their  vanity  and  pre- 
sumption ;  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  disposed  to  Wtten  to  the  counsels 
of  the  wise  and  good,  in  preference  to 
the  flattery  of  krtaves.  Society  can* 
not  exist  unless  a  controlling  power 
upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  some- 
where, and  the  less  of  it  there  if 
within,  the  more  there  must  be  ictM- 
out.  It  is  ordained,  in  the  eternal 
constitution  of  things,  that  men  of  tn- 
temperate  minds  cannot  he  free*  Their 
passions  forge  their  fetters" 


BRIBERY  IN    THE    ENGLISH    BOROUGHS. 


This  affair  is  very  bad,  but  a  great  deal 
of  exaggeration  is  rife  upon  the  subject 
at  present.     At  this  present  writing, 
(20th  of   May,)    the   election  com- 
mittees of  the  present  session  have 
reported  that  the   members  last  re- 
turned for  Sudbury,  for  Ipswich,  for 
Southampton,  and  for  Newcastle  in 
Staffordshire,    obtained    their    seats 
through  bribery.      They  are,  there- 
fore, unseated,  though  they  are  not 
themselves     directlv    charged     with 
having  bribed.     The  reason  that  so 
many  more  places  than    usual  have 
been  reportea  in  this  way  is  not  be- 
cause   the    bribei7  has  been    much 
more  flagrant  than  usual,  but  it  is  in 
consequence   of   a    new    law,  which 
allows  the  election  committees  to  un- 
seat for  bribery,  although  the  mem- 
bers petitioned  against  have  not  been 
proved  to  have  knowingly  participated 
therein.     The  scandalous  custom  of 
paying  the  most  distinguished  vaga- 
bonds   and  villains  in  parliamentary 
boroughs  for  their  votes,  has  long  and 
extensively  prevailed,  though  it  has 
very  much  increased  since  the  passing 
of  the  "  reform  "  act,  in  consequence 
of  sweeping  away  that  commanding 
influence   which  was  above  bribery, 
though  subj^t  to   other  influences 


which  were  not  exactly  in  harmony 
with  popular  representation. 

Besides  the  places  actually  reported 
as  having  been  prevailed  upon  by 
bribery,  and  won  by  corruption,  se- 
veral election  petitions  are  rumoured 
to  have  been  arranged,  or  compro- 
mised, in  order  to  avoid  a  similar  r^ 
port  to  the  house.  These  are  Leedi, 
Harwich,  Nottingham,  Falmouth,  and 
Reading.  With  regard  to  these  latter^ 
Mr.  Roebuck,  one  of  the  memberi 
for  Bathy  haa  made  a  great  stir.  Mr. 
Roebuck  is  a  man  of  quick  mind,  ir- 
ritable temperament,  eager  volubility 
of  speech — familiar  with  the  use  of 
strong  expressions,  and  self-confident 
to  an  amazing  degree.  As  to  his  ap- 
pearance, he  is  small  and  mean-look- 
ing. When  he  gets  up  to  speak  or  to 
scold,  he  reminds  one  of  a  cock-spar- 
row which  has  lost  most  of  its  fea- 
thers, and  some  of  its  flesh  in  the 
moulting  season.  With  theories  too 
large  for  his  management,  and  trou- 
sers too  short  for  his  legs  (though 
they  are  by  no  means  long)  he  bounces 
and  strains,  and  says  some  striking 
things  with  great  earnestness,  but 
never  leaves  the  impression  that  there 
is  any  thing  like  capability  in  him.    It 

was  s«id  that  he  aspired  to  be  the 
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Brougham  of  the  "  rofi)rinc<l  "  houitc, 
but  he  \\3A  neither  the  iiiiAginativu 
elevation  ot*  Brougham,  nor  the  happy 
elocution,  nor  the  iinpresMve  ugline»4 
and  flashinjjT  eye,  nor  the  iron  frame 
that  couM  (lit>penfte  with  lilcep,  nor 
the  thumlerin^r  cataract  of  passion* 
which  swt'pt  all  l)efure  it,  ftav«j  those 
who  had  disciplined  their  minds  into 
the  habitual  frigidity  of  disdain.  Yet 
Mr.  Roebuck,  though  not  a  Broughami 
U  by  no  means  an  ordinary  person. 
He  is  active,  vehement,  and,  an  it 
••ems  to  me,  sincere.  His  extra- 
ordinary  self-confidence  is  not  mere 
itupid  conceit  of  his  own  abilities. 
He  really  thinks  he  sees  what  is  ri^ht, 
and  is  vehemently  earnest  to  have  his 
own  wav,  because  he  thinks  it  is  the 
way  of  truth  and  justice.  He  has 
not  the  dull,  pig-heailed  devotednets 
to  his  own  views  uhich  dii»tin^i>hes 
Mr.  Hum*',  nor  that  admiration  of 
himsf^If  for  the  adoption  of  some  sci- 
entitic  theory  in  op|>o^iti<tn  to  the  or- 
dinary conclusions  uf  common  sense* 
which  mav  be  observed  in  so  many 
Whigs.  Sir.  Roebuck  has  evidently 
within  him  a  strong  detestation  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  mere  hum- 
bug ;  and  thou>:h  ho  is  ra*h  tu  the 
last  de^^ree,  ami  full  of  mistakes,  he 
is  real  so  far  a»  h«'  ^oes. 

Going  along  the  btreets,  he  heart 
this  rumour  abi»ut  the  compromising 
of  variiiua  election  petitions.  He 
takes  Are  at  the  notion  of  so  much 
iniquity  being  hushed  up,  and  d«>wn 
he  conies  to  the  hou^e  tu  gi^e  notice, 
that  he  will  ask  questions  of  the  va- 
riouH  member'*  C(»ncerned,  as  to  whe- 
ther ••uch  coinpromiMCs  have  bicn 
r»*allv  made.  The  next  d.iv  he  is 
pfruiittvd  ti>  a<«k  thfse  quotions :  — 
Some  an^'Wcr  him,  and  «ome  do  not, 
but  he  i<«  p«Tniitted  to  go  on.  He 
talkn  of  Ix'iiiif  able  to  show  grounds 
fi»r  the  Uliif  of  the  houm*,  th.it  gross 
bribery  has  been  romn;itti-d,  and  that 
cornipi  eonipruini*'es  liave  l)een  made, 
but  aftrr  all,  bf  ran  >how  nothing  but 
the  f\i*>tenre  <»f  a  gt-nrral  rumour. 
At  la«t  the  bou-e  einM'nt»  to  ap|Kiint 
a  riinimittfe  uf  inquiry  into  the 
matti-r.  uruutitK-d  u|Min  the  statL-ment 
<»f  the  btwiuurable  menibvr  himself, 
thai  he  had  bearil  and  iK'lieVe^l  that 
ftUih  and  KUi  h  t^urrupt  compromi>is 
liad  takt-n  plaev.  Nevt*r  wa.i  tliere  a 
more  rash  prucet-ding,  or  one  more 
caicuUtcd  to  break  dowo#  and  by  it« 


rubbish  obstruct  the  way  to  that  re- 
form  of  the  j>racticc  of  borough  elec- 
tions  which  is  really  to  much  wanted. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  could  haT« 
induced  the  leading  men  at  either  sida 
of  the  house  to  give  way  to  thii 
strange  exploit  of  Mr.  Roebuck. 
No  one  supposes  that  he  has  ateadU 
ness,  or  judgment,  or  knowled^*  or 
weight  of  any  kind,  to  enable  him  to 
conduct  the  inquiry  to  a  reasonabla 
end.  Nor  can  it  be  seen  what  useful 
purpose  is  to  be  answered.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  any  particular  puuifth- 
ment  or  exposure  of  any  of  the  indi* 
viduals  concerned  in  the  late  compro> 
miset  is  even  contemplated.  All  that 
it  wantetl  is  an  exposure  of  tb« 
system.  But  the  badness  of  the  syt- 
tem  is  now  sufficiently  notorious* 
The  low  villany—the  beastly  gluttonj 
and  brutal  drunkenness — the  hasfy 
corrupt  «4ile  of  votes*-in  shorty  the 
system  by  which,  at  every  general 
election,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  are  transferred  from  the 
pockets  of  candidates  to  the  basast  set 
of  people  in  all  England,  not  bj  anj 
means  excluding  the  low  attomeyi» 
and  the  expert  agents  who  manage  all 
this  rascality ,^this  it  notorious,  and 
legislation  ought  to  be  directed  againti 
it ;  but  the  way  to  such  legislation  is 
not  through  Mr.  Roebuck's  com* 
mittee. 

Mr.  Tom  Duncombe,  whosa  cb^ 
racter  has  been  noticed  in  the  preca* 
ding  article,  gave  a  striking  tllus* 
tration  of  it  in  reference  to  this  mat* 
ter,  by  a  proposal  which  could  ha%*e 
no  other  meaning  than*  a  practical 
sneer.  He  move<l  that  no  one  should 
sit  upon  the  committee  of  inquiry  ap- 
pointed on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, without  first  having  made  a  so- 
lemn declaration  tlukt  he  had  never 
been  truilty  of  bribery  or  corruption 
to  obtain  a  seat  in  |>arliament,  either 
by  himself  or  his  agentf,  and  that  he 
never  sanctioned  the  payment  of  any 
sums  of  money  for  election  expenses, 
beyond  the  legal  expenses.  Mr.  Dun- 
coml>e  admitted  that  he  could  take  no 
»uch  test,  as  he  had  spent  four  thou- 
sand pounds  at  Pontefract ;  and, 
putting  together  various  occasions* 
nad  left  as  much  as  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  town  of  Hertford. 
Then  other  honourable  members  got 
up  tu  tell  tales  of  the  extraordinary 
expenses  thsj  had  beto  pat  t9»  uA  a 
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petition  was  presented  from  a  noto- 
rious radical  reformer,  and  "  purity- 
of-election  "  man,  named  Henry  War- 
burton,  owning  the  quantity  of  money 
ho  had  paid  for  his  elections.  At  all 
this  the  house  laughed,  but  Mr.  Roe- 
buck treated  Mr.  Duncombe*s  motion 
Irith  the  indignation  which  its  appa- 
rent purpose  merited  :— 

"  When  there  were  ten  'distinct 
cases  before  the  house,  and  parties 
desirous  to  prove  them,  were  they  to 
turn  round  and  say  that  the  whole 
dtate  of  the  representation  was  so  bad 
that  they  would  make  no  inquiry? 
That  might  do  very  well  to  gain  a 
laugh  in  that  house,  and  to  acauire  a 
character  for  facetiousness,  out  it 
would  not  go  out  to  the  country  as  a 
matter  conducive  to  their  own  honour 
or  credit.  It  would  go  forth  that  the 
house  was  indulging  itself  in  sneers, 
and  jeers,  and  laughter,  at  the  immo- 
rality which  prevailed.*' 

w.  Duncombe  presently  retorted 
upon  Mr.  Roebuck — with  reference, 
it  is  supposed,  to  what  he  said  of  the 
author  of  the  chartist  petition — that 
he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  was  not  one  of 
those  who  made  attacks  upon  others 
in  their  absence,  and  then  shrunk 
from  the  consequences  of  such  attacks. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Roebuck  rose  to  or- 
der^  and  demanded  that  if  he  was  al- 
luded to,  the  when  and  how  should  be 
stated.  The  Speaker  then  intimated 
that  Mr.  Duncombe  was  out  of  order, 
but  Mr.  Duncombe  said  he  was  not, 
and  repeated  his  previous  insult  to 


Mr.  Roebuck.  Sir  E.  Knatchbull 
remonstrated  against  such  attacks  as 
unworthy  of  the  house.  Mr.  Dun- 
combe, with  that  cool  contempt  of 
veracity  which  is  sometimes  consi- 
dered jocular,  said  he  was  not  making 
any  attack,  and  the  house  laughed  at 
the  cool  extravagance  of  the  untruth. 
Afterwards  he  was  permitted  to  say, 
in  allusion  to  the  confessions  which 
had  been  made  by  himself  and  others : 

**  I  do  think  that  these  confessions 
of — ^human  frailty  if  you  will^. 
(laughter) — are  far  better  than  that 
self-conceit  which  sometimes  leads 
some  people  into  other  professions  of 
superior  degprees  of  virtue  which 
only  they  themselves  can  discern.**—^ 
(laughter.) 

This  sparring  between  the  patriots 
of  Bath  and  Finsbury  is  worth  no- 
ticing, for  the  sake  of  the  mutual  ex- 
posure, and  of  observing  the  tone  of 
levity  which  the  house  exhibited  upon 
the  occasion.  It  is  a  humiliating 
thing  that  such  a  set  of  people  should 
be  governing  this  country,  as  they,  in 
effect,  do.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
the  only  authoritative  assembly  in 
England  where  any  sort  of  folly  or 
ignorance  may  be  talked,  without 
seeming  to  be  at  all  unusual  or  inap- 
propriate. This  is  an  evil  which  is 
gaining  ground,  leading  one  almost 
to  suppose  that  honourable  members 
are  anxious  to  ^ive  another  practical 
proof  of  the  justice  of  Chancellor 
Oxenstiern's  remark :  ''  Qwmtula  sci* 
etUid  gubematur  mundtu.*' 
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